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PREFACE. 


THb  difficulties  proverbially  attending  the  first  essay  in  a literary  design  of 
any  magnitude  constitute  one  of  the  very  few  apologies  the  public  are  generally 
'willing  to  concede  an  author  for  the  imperfect  execution  of  his  undertaking. 
Perhaps  no  desideratum  in  our  literature  could  be  named  which  needs  this 
indulgence  more  than  a Dictionary  of  the  Early  English  language, — a work 
requiring  such  extensive  and  varied  research,  that  the  labours  of  a century  would 
still  leave  much  to  be  added  and  corrected,  and  one  which  has  been  too  often 
abandoned  by  eminent  antiquaries  for  failure  to  be  conspicuous.  It  is  now 
brought  to  a completion  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  pages,  in  some 
respects  imperfectly,  but  comprising  a variety  of  information  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with  in  a collective  state,  and  forming  at  present  the  only  compilation 
where  a reader  of  the  works  of  early  English  writers  can  reasonably  hope  to  find 
explanations  of  many  of  the  numerous  terms  which  have  become  obsolete 
during  the  last  four  centuries.* 

So  far  1 may  be  permitted  to  speak  without  intrenching  on  the  limits  of 
criticism.  A work  containing  more  than  50,000  words, -f-  many  of  which  have 
never  appeared  even  in  scattered  glossaries,  and  illustrated,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  by  original  authorities,  must  contain  valuable  material  for  the 
philologist,  even  if  disfgured  by  errors.  With  respect  to  the  latter  contingency, 
I am  not  acquainted  with  any  glossary,  comprising  merely  a few  hundred  words, 
which  does  not  contain  blunders,  although  in  many  instances  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  editor  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  task.  Can  I then  anticipate 
that  in  a field,  so  vast  that  no  single  life  would  suffice  for  a minute  examination 
of  every  object,  I could  have  escaped  proportionate  liabilities  ? That  such  may 
be  pointed  out  I have  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  prevent 

* A Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  was  compiled  about  fiAy  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Boucher,  Vicar  of  Epsom,  bnt  only  a small  portion,  extending  to  Bla,  has  yet  been 
published.  The  mannacript,  which  is  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  work,  I have  nok 
seen,  but  to  judge  from  what  baa  appeared,  it  probably  contains  much  irrelevant  matter.  Mr. 
Toone  haa  given  ns  a small  manual  of  early  English  words,  8vo.  1832.  Nares’  Glossary,  published 
in  1822,  is  confined  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  a valuable  work,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  notes  to 
the  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

t The  exact  number  of  words  in  this  dictionary  it  51,027. 
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their  occurrence  j but  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to  make  them  the  test  of  merit, 
or  thence  to  pronounce  a judgment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.  1 may  add 
that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  references  and  quotations 
accurate,  and  whenever  it  was  practicable,  they  have  been  collated  in  type  with 
the  originals.  The  great  importance  of  accurate  references  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  student  who  has  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  the  many 
inaccurate  ones  in  the  works  of  Nares,  Gifford,  and  others. 

The  numerous  quotations  I have  given  from  early  manuscripts  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  literal  copies  from  the  originals,  without  any  attempt  at  remedying 
the  grammatical  errors  of  the  scribes,  so  frequent  in  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  terminal  contractions  were  then,  in  fact,  rapidly  vanishing  as  part 
of  the  grammatical  construction  of  our  language,  and  the  representative  of  the 
vowel  terminations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  lost  before  the  end  of  that  century. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  subject  has  been  considered  by  our 
editors,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  texts  of  Ritson,  Weber,  and 
others  are  therefore  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  For  this  reason  I have 
had  recourse  in  some  cases  to  the  original  manuscripts  in  preference  to  using 
the  printed  texts,  but,  generally,  the  quotations  from  manuscripts  have  bcci 
taken  from  pieces  not  yet  published.  Some  few  have  been  printed  during  thi 
time  this  work  has  been  in  the  press,  a period  of  more  than  two  years. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  those  early  English  words,  which  have  been  either 
improperly  explained  or  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  glossarists,  I have  chiefly 
had  recourse  to  those  grand  sources  of  the  language,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo 
Norman.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  in  such  cases  to  indicate  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  word  without  referring  to  the  original  root,  discarding  in 
fact  etymological  research,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  right 
explanation.  Etymological  disquisitions  on  provincial  words  have  also  been 
considered  unnecessary  ; but  in  some  few  instances,  where  there  existed  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  root  has  been  mentioned. 

In  explaining  terms  and  phrases  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  I have  had  the 
advantage  not  enjoyed  in  preparing  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
earlier  period,  of  referring  to  the  labours  of  a predecessor  in  the  same  task.  The 
Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  has  here  necessarily  in  some  respects  been  my 
guide,  generally  a faithful  one  as  far  as  his  explanations  are  concerned,  but  still 
very  imperfect  as  a general  glossary  to  the  writers  of  that  age.  I have  attempted 
to  supply  his  deficiencies  by  more  than  trebling  his  collection  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  my  plan  did  not  permit  me  to  imitate  his  prolixity,  and  I have  there- 
fore frequently  stated  results  without  explaining  the  reasoning  or  giving  the 
reading  which  led  to  them.  Nares’  Glossary  is  however,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  a work  of  great  merit,  and  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and 
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diacrimination  with  which  the  collections  of  the  Shakespearian  commentators 
are  arranged  and  discussed.  To  find  him  occasionally  in  error  merely  illustrates 
the  impossibility  of  perfection  in  philological  studies. 

Having  had  in  view  the  wants  of  readers  unskilled  in  early  English  rather 
than  the  literary  entertainment  of  professed  students,  1 have  admitted  numerous 
forms  the  etymologist  will  properly  regard  corrupt,  and  which  might  easily  have 
been  reduced  to  their  original  sources.  I may  have  carried  the  system  too  far, 
but  to  have  excluded  corruptions  would  certainly  have  rendered  the  work  less 
generally  useful ; and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  one  who  consults  a 
manual  of  this  kind  will  despise  the  assistance  thus  afforded.  There  are,  too, 
many  corruptions  the  sources  of  which  are  not  readily  perceivable  even  by  the 
most  experienced. 

So  many  archaisms  are  undoubtedly  still  preserved  by  our  rural  population, 
that  it  was  thought  the  incorporation  of  a glossary  of  provincialisms  would 
render  the  work  a more  useful  guide  than  one  restricted  to  known  archaisms. 
When  Ray  in  1674  published  the  first  collection  of  English  locahsms,  he  gives 
three  reasons  for  having  undertaken  the  task  : " First,  because  I knew  not  of 
anything  that  hath  been  already  done  in  this  kind ; second,  because  I conceive 
they  may  be  of  some  use  to  them  who  shall  hare  occasion  to  travel  the  Northern 
counties,  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  common  language  there ; third, 
because  they  may  also  afford  some  diversion  to  the  curious,  and  give  them  occa- 
sion of  making  many  considerable  remarks.”  It  is  remarkable  that  Ray  seems 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  provincial  words,  and  most  of 
his  successors  appear  to  have  collected  without  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  pre- 
serving them,  the  important  assistance  they  continually  afford  in  glossing  the 
works  of  our  early  writers. 

Observations  on  our  provincial  dialects  as  they  now  exist  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages,  but  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the  history  of  provincialisms 
is  of  far  inferior  importance  to  the  illustration  they  afford  of  our  early  language, 
I have  not  entered  at  length  into  a discussion  of  the  former  subject.  I have 
spared  no  pains  to  collect  provincial  words  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
have  been  assisted  by  numerous  correspondents,  whose  communications  are  care- 
fully acknowledged  under  the  several  counties  to  which  they  refer.  These  com- 
munications have  enabled  me  to  add  a vast  quantity  of  words  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  compilers  of  provincial  glossaries,  but  their  arrangement 
added  immeasurably  to  the  labour.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  the  experiment 
can  rightly  estimate  the  trouble  of  arranging  long  lists  of  words,  and  separating 
mere  dialectical  forms. 

The  contributors  of  provincial  words  are  elsewhere  thanked,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  right  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  enumerating  the  more  extensive  com- 
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mnnieatioDg.  I maj,  then,  mention  my  obligations  to  Captain  Henry  Smith,  for 
his  copious  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  prorincialisms  ; to  the  Rev.  James  Adcock, 
to  whom  I am  principally  indebted  for  Lincolnshire  words  ; to  Goddard  Johnson, 
Esq.  for  his  valuable  Norfolk  glossary  ; to  Henry  Norris,  Esq.  for  hia  important 
Somersetshire  collection;  to  David  E.  Davy,  Esq.  for  hia  MS.  additions  to 
Forby ; to  Major  Moor,  for  his  collections  for  a new  edition  of  his  Suffolk  Words 
and  Phrases  ; and  to  the  Rev.  J.  Staunton,  for  the  use  of  the  late  Mr.  Sharp’s 
manuscript  glossary  of  Warwickshire  words.  Most  of  the  other  communications 
have  been  of  essential  service,  and  I cannot  call  to  mind  one,  however  brief, 
which  has  not  furnished  me  with  useful  information.  My  anonymous  correspond- 
ents will  be  contented  with  a general  acknowledgment ; but  I have  not  ventured 
to  adopt  any  part  of  their  communications  unsupported  by  other  authority.  My 
thanks  are  also  returned  to  Mr.  Toone,  for  MS.  additions  to  his  Glossary,  chiefly 
consisting  of  notes  on  Massinger ; to  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  for  a few  notes  on 
hunting  terms  in  the  earlier  letters ; and  to  Mr.  Chaffers,  jun.  for  a brief  glossary 
compiled  a few  years  since  from  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c.  But  my  chief  obliga- 
tions are  due  to  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  M.A.,  whose  suggestions  on  nearly  every 
sheet  of  this  work,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  whose  profound  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  has  frequently  been  of  essential  service  when  the  ordinary  guides  had 
been  ineffectually  consulted. 

J.  0.  HALLIWELL. 

Brixton  Hill,  Sdhrrt, 

Feb.  Ut,  1847. 
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Robut  of  Gloucester,  after  describing  the  Nonntn  Conquest,  thus  alludes  to  the  change  cf 
language  introduced  by  that  event : 

And  the  Normans  oe  eouthe  tpeke  tbo  bote  her  owe  speche, 

And  ipeke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldrendude  also  teche. 

So  that  hey  men  of  this  lond,  that  of  her  blod  cone, 

Holdethalle  thulke  speche  that  hll  ofhemnome. 

Vor  bote  a man  eouthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  wel  lute, 

Ac  lowc  men  hotdeth  to  Kngl^est  ond  to  her  kunde  epcchc  jtife* 

Ich  wene  ther  ne  be  man  In  world  cootreyes  none, 

That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  bote  Engelood  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  ys , 

Vor  the  more  that  a man  eon,  the  more  worth  he  ys. 

This  extract  describes  very  correctly  the  general  history  of  the  languages  current  in  England  for 
the  first  two  centuries  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Anglo-Norman  was  almost  exclusively  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  of  the  Norman  gentry,  and  of  literature.  **  The  works  in  English  which  were 
writtenbeforetheWars  of  the  Barons  belong, "says  Mr.^’ right,  "to  the  last  expiring  remains  of  an 
older  and  totally  different  Anglo-Saxon  style,  or  to  the  first  attempts  of  a new  English  one  formed 
upon  a Norman  model.  Of  the  two  grand  monuments  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  Layamon 
belongs  to  the  former  of  these  classes,  and  the  singular  poem  entitled  the  Ormulum  to  the  latter. 
After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  attempts  at  poetical  composition  in  English  became 
more  fi^uent  and  more  successful,  and  previous  to  the  age  of  Chaucer  we  have  several  poems  of 
a very  recaarkable  character,  and  some  good  imitations  of  the  harmony  and  spirit  of  the  French 
versification  of  the  time.*'  After  the  Barons’  Wart,  the  Anglo-Norman  was  gradually  intermingled 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  mongrel  language,  English,  wu  in 
general  use,  formed,  however,  from  the  latter.  A writer  of  the  following  century  thus  alleges  his 
reason  for  writiiig  in  English  x 

In  Englis  tonge  y Khml  jow  teUc, 

5yf  5*  so  kmg  with  mp  wyl  dwdle  x 
Ne  L4ityo  wil  y ipeke  ne  we«te, 

Bot  Boglisch  that  men  utei  maatc. 

For  that  yi  pure  kyndc  lengage,  * 

That  je  hmfe  here  moat  of  uaage ; 

Ther  ran  ech  fnan  untheretond* 

That  U 6om  In  KngUmde  t 
For  that  lengage  ys  moatachewed, 

Ala  wel  mowe  ler^  aa  lowed. 

Latyn  alao  y trowe  can  nane, 

Bot  tho  that  hath  hit  of  achole  lane : 

Sora  can  Freoach  and  no  Latyne, 

That  uaeth  haa  court  and  ducllt  therlnoe. 

And  som  can  of  Latyn  aparty,  ^ 

That  can  Frenieh  ful  febylly  ; 

And  aom  unlheratondlth  Engllach. 

That  nother  can  Latyn  ne  Frenacb. 

Bot  tcrdCp  end  tewde,  ofd  and  jong, 

AUa  untheretondUh  KngtUch  tonge. 

Therfore  y holde  hit  moat  stker  thanne 
To  Khewc  the  langage  that  ech  man  can  ; 

And  for  iewetheinea  namely, 

That  ran  no  more  of  clergy, 

Tho  ken  them  whare  moat  node. 

For  elerkea  can  both  le  and  rede 
In  dlvera  bokeaofHoly  Writt, 

How  they  eehul  lyve,  yf  thay  loke  hit  t 
Thareforey  wyUe  me  holly  haUle 

To  that  langege  that  EngUach  ya  caldc.  MS,  Bodl.  48,  f.  48. 
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The  Author  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  thought  each  nation  should  be  contented  with  one  language, 
and  that  the  English  should  discard  the  Anglo-Norman  : 

Thii  ilk  bok  U e«  trantlute 
Into  iDglU  tong  to  rc<le. 

For  the  love  of  Inglu  ledr. 

Inglh  Icde  of  IngUnrl, 

For  the  commun  at  underfund. 

Prankif  rime*  here  I redd 
Comunlik  In  ilk  »(cd. 

Mast  es  it  wroght  for  FrankU  mao, 
for  him  n<t  frankU  ran  f 
Of  IngUnd  the  nacion 
Es  Inglisman  thar  In  roromun; 

Thespeehe  that  man  wit  mast  may  spedc. 

Mast  thar  wit  to  speke  war  nede. 

Seldtn  u'oj  fbr  arti  chance 
Praieed  IngJU  tong  in  France  I 
Give  u>r  ilkan  thare  laugage, 

Me  think  we  do  than  non  outrage. 

MS.  Cott.  rcepa*.  A.  Hi.  f.  2. 

In  the  curious  talc  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  the  latter  is  described  as  being  perfectly 
astonished  with  the  French  and  I.atin  of  the  court : 

The  lordis  anon  to  chawmbur  went, 

The  kyng  aftur  the  tcheperde  sent. 

He  was  brojt  forth  fulle  tone; 

He  clawed  his  bed,  his  hare  he  rent, 

He  wende  wel  to  have  be  schent. 

He  ne  wjst  what  was  to  done. 

When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 

He  hade  mervelle  how  It  ferde. 

And  drowhym  ever  alone: 

Jhesu,  he  seld,  for  thl  gret  grace, 

Bryng  me  fayre  out  of  this  place  ! 

L4idy,  now  h^e  my  bone ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  46.  f.  56. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  English  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  general  langtiage  of  this  coun- 
try.* At  this  period,  too,  what  is  now  called  old  English,  rapidly  lost  its  grammatical  forms,  and 
the  English  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  orthography  excepted,  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  A few  archaisms  now  obsolete,  and  old  phrases,  constitute  the  essential 
differences. 

Our  present  subject  is  the  provincial  dialects, -to  which  these  very  brief  remarks  on  the  general 
history  of  the  English  language  are  merely  preliminary, — a subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  one 
which  requires  far  more  reading  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  develop  satisfactorily,  especially 
in  its  early  period.  Believing  that  the  principal  use  of  the  study  of  the  English  dialects  consists 
in  the  explanation  of  archaisms,  I have  not  attempted  that  research  which  would  he  necessary  to 
understand  their  history,  albeit  this  latter  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  inquiry.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialects  were  not  numerous,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  MSS.  in  that  language  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  our  English  dialects  might  I)c  traced 
historically  and  etymologically  to  the  original  tribes  of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  not  forget- 
ting the  Danes,  whose  language,  according  to  Wallingford,  so  long  influenced  the  dialect  of 
Yorkshire.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  wc  require  many  more  early  documents  which  l>ear  upon 
the  subject  than  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  uncertainty  which  occurs  in  most  cases  of 
fixing  the  exact  locality  in  which  fhey  were  written  adds  to  our  difficulties.  When  we  come  to  a 
later  period,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  being  no  standard  literary  form  of  our 
native  language,  every  MS.  sufficiently  exhibits  its  dialect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  English 
works  of  this  period  may  one  day  be  classed  according  to  their  dialects.  In  such  an  undertaking, 
great  assistance  will  be  derived  from  a knowledge  of  our  local  dialects  as  they  now  exist.  Hence 
the  value  of  specimens  of  modem  provincial  language,  for  in  many  instances,  as  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester’s  Chronicle,  compared  with  the  present  dialect  of  Gloucestershire,  the  organic  forms  of 
the  dialect  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  early  English  MSS.  written  in  a broad  dialect,  and  it  proves  very  satisfac- 
torily that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  principal  features  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  dialect 
were  those  also  of  the  Kentish  dialect.  There  can  be,  in  fact,  little  doubt  that  the  former  was 

* Anne,  Countest  of  Stafford,  thut  write*  in  1438,  I ordeyne  and  make  my  tcatament  In  EnglUh  tooce  for 
my  mott  profit,  redyng,  and  underttandyng  In  thh  wUc.** 
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long  current  throughout  the  Southern  counties,  and  even  extended  in  some  degree  as  far  as  Essex.* 
If  sre  judge  fVom  the  specimens  of  early  English  of  which  the  localities  of  composition  arc  known, 
we  might  perhaps  divide  the  dialects  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  three  grand  classes,  the 
Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the  Southern,  the  last  being  that  now'  retained  in  the  Western  coun> 
ties.  But,  with  the  few  materials  yet  published,  I set  little  rehanee  on  any  classification  of  the 
kind.  If  we  may  decide  from  Mr.  Wright's  S|>ecimen8  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which  were  written  in 
Herefordshire,  or  from  Audelay’s  Poems,  written  in  Shropshire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  those 
counties  would  belong  to  the  Midland  division,  rather  than  to  the  West  or  South. 

The  few  writers  who  have  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  early  English  provincial  dialects,  have 
advocated  their  theories  without  a due  consideration  of  the  probability,  in  many  cases  the  cer- 
tainty, of  an  essential  distinction  between  the  langtiagc  of  literature  and  that  of  the  natives  of  a 
county.  Hence  arises  a fallacy  which  has  led  to  curious  anomalies.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
merely  because  wc  find  an  early  MS.  written  in  any  county  in  standard  English,  that  that  ^is.  is 
a correct  criterion  of  the  dialect  of  the  county.  There  are  several  MSS.  written  in  Kent  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  which  have  none  of  the  dialectical  marks  of  that  curious 
work.  Most  of  the  quotations  here  given  from  early  MSS.  must  be  taken  with  a similar  limita- 
tion as  to  their  dialect.  Hence  the  difficulty,  from  want  of  authentic  s{>ecimens,  of  forming  a 
classification,  which  has  led  to  an  alphabetied  arrangement  of  the  counties  iu  the  following  brief 
notices : — 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  fully  in- 
▼eatigated  in  Batchelor’s  Orthoepical  Analysis 
of  the  English  Language,  8vo.  1809.  fir  takes 
the  place  of  otr,  ea  of  a,  otr  of  the  long  o,  oi  of 
t,  Ac.  \Mien  r precedes  » and  e final,  or  9 and 
other  consonants,  it  is  frequently  not  pro- 
nounced. Oir  final  is  often  changed  into  er ; 
ffe  final,  into  dge;  and  g final  is  sometimes 
omitted. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The  Berkshire  dialect  partly  belongs  to  the 
Western,  and  partly  to  the  Midland,  more 
strongly  marked  with  the  features  of  the  former 
in  the  South-West  of  the  county.  The  a is 
changed  into  0,  the  diphthongs  are  pronounced 
broa^y,  and  the  vowels  are  lengthened.  B ay 
is  pronounced  troye;  thik  and  thak  for  this  and 
that ; he  for  him,  and  she  for  her. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  not  very 
broad,  although  many  dialectical  words  are  in 
general  use.  A list  of  the  latter  was  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  by  Dr.  Hussey. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  Cambridge- 
shire dialect  from  that  of  the  adjoining  counties. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
The  perfect  tense  is  formed  strongly,  as  Ai7,  hot, 
fi7,  sot,  spore,  e.  g.  *'  if  1 am  spore,” 

L e.  spt^,  Ac.  I have  to  reium  my  thanks  to 


tlie  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Warren  for  brief  lists  of  provincialisms  current 
in  this  county. 

CHESHIRE. 

The  Cheshire  dialect  changes  /iotov’,  u/into 
IT  or  00, 1 into  oi  or  ee,  0 into  u,  a into  0,  0 into 
a,  u into  I,  ea  into  yo,  and  oa  into  tro.  Mr. 
Wilbrahamhas  published  a very  useful  and  cor- 
rect glossary  of  Cheshire  words.  Second  cd. 
12mo.  1836. 

Extract  from  a Speech  of  Jndas  Iscariot  tn  the 
Play  of  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 

By  (trare  God  tn  magi«t(e  ! 

I am  »o  wroth  at  I majre  be, 

Aod  tome  waye  I will  wrccKen  me. 

At  tone  at  ever  I male. 

liy  maytter  Jeiui,  at  men  tnayetce, 

Wat  rubbed  hrade,  foote,  and  knye, 

W'ith  oyntmrnteof  morecUioUe 
Then  I tee  mauye  a date. 

To  that  I have  grrate  envye, 

That  he  tuffied  to  dettroye 
More  then  all  hit  good  thrye. 

And  hit  datnet  towe. 

Hade  I of  it  hade  maltterye, 

1 wouldc  havetoulde  it  tone  to  hie, 

And  put  it  up  In  tretuerye. 

At  1 wat  wonle  to  doe. 

W'haitoever  wet  geven  to  Jetu, 

1 have  kepte,  ninrc  I hym  knewe; 

For  he  hopet  t wilbe  trewe. 

Hit  purte  allwaie  I bare. 

Hym  hade  bene  better,  In  good  faye. 

Hade  tpared  oyntmente  that  dale, 


* Thla  It  stated  on  tuffleienlly  ample  authority,  but  Vmtegan  appeart  to  limit  it  In  hit  time  to  the  Wottem 
coantiei,^*' We  aee  that  In  tome  leverall  partt  uf  Kngland  ittelfe,  both  the  name*  of  thingt,  and  prnnuntia- 
tkmt  of  worda,  are  tomewhac  dilTerent,  and  that  among  the  country  people  that  never  borrow  any  word#  out 
of  the  Latin  or  rrcneh,  and  of  thit  different  prommliatlon  one  example  tu  tleed  of  many  thai  suffice,  at  thl«  t 
for  pTonouneing  according  at  one  would  tay  at  London,  / nuutd  eat  more  rhette  \f  I had  it,  the  Northern  man 
aalth,  eud  eat  mare  rheeee  gin  op  hadrt,  and  the  Wetiernc  roan  taith,  Chud  eat  more  cheese  an  chad  it.  Lo 
iteere  three  diflbrent  prooountiatlont  in  our  owne  rountry  in  one  thing,  and  hereof  many  the  like  eunplee 
Bight  be  alleagad.**^ Ferffepun’e  Rietitution,  lU.’H,  p.  105. 
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For  wfocken  I wilbcwme  waic 
Of  wute  that  wM  done  their  ; 

Three  hundreth  penny  worthc*  It  wm 
That  he  let  apm  In  that  place ; 

Therefore  Godgeveme  hardt  gmcft 
But  hymaelfe  thalbe  eoulde 
To  the  Jewetf  or  that  I *ltte, 

For  the  tenth  penyt  of  It  t 
And  thii  my  maUter  ihalbe  quite 
My  greflh  a hundreth  foulde. 

Cheater  Plap§,  it  18. 

CORNWALL. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the 
ancient  Cornish  language  has  long  been  obso- 
lete. It  appears  to  have  been  gradually  disused 
from  the  lime  of  Henry  VHL,  but  it  vras  spoken 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  Modem  Cornish  is  now  an  English 
dialect,  and  a specimen  of  it  is  here  giv^. 
Polwhelc  has  recorded  a valuable  list  of  Cornish 
provincialisms,  and  a new  glossary  baa  refccntly 
been  published,  in  ‘ Specimens  of  Cornish  Pro- 
vincial Dialect,’  8vo.  1846.  In  addition  to  these, 

I have  to  acknowledge  several  words,  hitherto 
unnoticed,  communicated  by  Miss  Hicks,  and 
R,  T.  Smith,  Esq. 

Harrison,  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  14,  thus 
mentions  the  Cornish  language : “ The  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  men,  whose  countric  the  Britons 
call  Cerniw,  have  a spcach  in  like  sort  of  their 
owne,  and  such  as  hath  in  deed  more  affinitie 
with  the  Armoricane  toong  than  I can  well  dis- 
cusse  of.  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both 
but  a corrupted  kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  de- 
generating in  these  daies  from  the  old,  that  if 
either  of  them  doo  racctc  with  a Welshman,  they 
are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand  one  an- 
other, except  here  and  there  in  some  od  words, 
without  the  helpe  of  interpreters.” 

In  Corawal,  Pembr.  and  Devon  they  for  to  milk 
%ay  milky,  for  to  squint,  to  squinny,  thU,  thlcky, 
&c.,  and  after  most  verba  ending  with  consonants 
they  clap  a but  more  commonly  the  lower  part  of 
Pembrokeshire. 

L/iu^tTi  MS.  Adiitiimt  to  Roif,  A4hm-  Mtu 

(1)  TAe  Comtcall  Schoolboy. 

An  ould  man  found,  one  day,  a yung  gentleman's 
portmantle,  as  he  were  a going  to  es  dennar  5 he 
look'd  et  eo  and  glved  cl  to  cs  wife,  and  said, 
Hally,  here's  a roul  oflUher,  look,  u-e,  I suppoasc 
some  poor  ould  th«>emaker  or  other  have  los’en, 
tak’en  and  pufen  a top  of  the  icaster  of  tha  beil, 
he'll  be  glad  to  hab’en  agen  sum  day,  I dear  say.” 
The  ould  man,  Jan.  that  was  es  uearoe,  went  to  e» 
work  as  before.  Mally  then  open'd  the  portmantle, 
and  found  en  et  three  hunderd  pounds.  Soon  after 
thcf,  the  ould  man  not  being  very  well,  Mally  said. 
••  Jan,  I*ave  saared  away  a little  money,  by  the  bye, 
and  as  thee  caan’t  read  or  write,  thee  shu’sl  go  to 
scool”  (he  were  then  nigh  threescore  and  ten).  He 
went  but  a very  short  time,  and  corned  honm  on«- 
day,  and  said,  Mally,  I wsln’t  go  toscool  no  moie. 
*caase  the  chllder  do  be  lafTeo  at  me : they  can  trll 
their  letters,  and  I caao’t  tell  my  A,  B,  C,  and  I 
wud  rayther  go  to  work  agen  **  *•  Do  as  thee  wo<»l," 
ICS  Mally.  Jan  had  not  ben  out  many  days,  afore 
the  yung  gentleman  came  by  that  lost  the  port- 
mantle,  and  said,  ••  Well,  my  ould  man,  dlil'ec  see 


or  hear  tell  of  slch  a thing  as  a portmantle  V*  Port- 
mantle,  sar,  wai  t that  un,  sumihing  like  thickey  ? 
(pointing  to  one  behind  cs  saldlc.)  1 fauml  one  the 
t'other  day  aackly  like  that.”  “ Where  et  ct »” 

" Come  along.  I carr’d'en  en  and  gov'en  to  my  wife 
Mally  ; thee  sha'l  aVen.  Mally,  where  es  that  roul 
of  lillier  that  I giv'd  tha  the  t'other  day  >”  •*  What 

roul  oflithev  ?"  saW  Mally.  *•  The  rrnil  of  lither  I 
broft  eo  and  tould  tha  (o  put'en  a top  of  the  teaster  of 
the  bed,  afore  I goM  to  scool.”  Drat  ths  empe- 
raoce,”  said  the  gentlcnian,  “ thee  art  betwattled, 
that  was  before  I were  boro.” 

(2)  A Weatem  Eclogue. 

Pengroute,  a lad  In  many  a science  blest, 

Outshone  hb  toning  brothers  of  the  west : 

Of  srougling,  hurling,  wrestling  much  he  knew. 

And  much  of  tin.  and  much  of  pilchards  too. 

Fam'd  at  each  village,  town,  and  country-house, 
Uenacken,  Ilelstooe,  Polkinborne,  and  Grouse; 
Trespisseo,  Buddock,  Cony-yerle,Treverry, 
Polbastard,  Hallabassack.  Fglesderry, 

Pencob,  and  RestIJeg.  TrevUkey,  Breague, 
Irewlnnlck,  Buskenwyn,  Busveal,  Ro^creague : 

But  what  avail'd  his  fame  and  various  art. 

Since  he,  by  love,  was  smitten  to  the  heart  f 
The  shaft  a beam  of  Bet  Polglaie'i  eyes  ; 

And  now  he  dumplin  loalhs,  and  pilchard  pies. 
Young  Was  the  lass,  a servant  at  St-  Tissy, 

Born  at  Polpiss,  and  bred  at  Mevagissy. 

Calm  o’er  the  mountain  blush’d  the  rising  day, 

And  ting’d  the  summit  with  a purple  ray. 

When  sleepless  from  hU  hutch  the  lover  stole, 

And  met,  by  chance,  themUtresi  of  hU  soul. 

And  « Whither  go’st  T he  Kratched  hb  skull  and 
cry*d ; 

*•  Arrear,  God  bless  us,”  well  the  nymph  rcply’d, 

• • To  Yeabton  sure,  to  buy  a pound  o’ backy. 

That  us  and  roeaater  wonderfully  lacky  ; 

God  bless  us  ale,  thb  fortnight,  'pon  my  word, 

Wa  nothing  smoaks  but  oak  leaves  and  cuc-terd.” 
Pemgroute. 

Arrear  then,  Bessy,  1y  aloanc  the  backy. 

Sty  here  a liny  bit  and  let  us  talky. 

Bessy,  1 loves  thee,  wot  a h i me,  lay. 

Wot  ha  Pengrouae,  why  wot  a.  Bessy,  hsc? 

Bet  Polglau. 

Ah,  hunkln,  hunkin,  mind  at  Houshole  fiir 
What  did  you  at  the  Choughs,  the  alehouse  there? 
When  you  stows  eighteen  pence  in  cakes  and  beer. 
To  treat  that  ditty  irollup.  Mall  Rosevear: 

You  slulTi  It  in  her  gills,  and  makes  such  pucker. 
Arrear  the  people  thtrft  you  wld  have  choack  her. 
Pengrovze. 

Curse  Mall  Rosevear,  I uys.  a great  jack  whore, 

1 ne'er  sees  such  a dirty  drab  before ; 

I stulTs  her  gills  with  cakes  and  beer,  the  hunk, 

She  stuffs  herself,  she  meslin  and  got  drunk. 

Best*  drink  sure  for  herjasra  wan't  good  enow. 

So  leckert  makes  her  drunk  as  David’s  sow ; 

Her  feace  is  like  a bull's,  and  'tis  a fooel, 

Her  legs  are  like  the  legs  o*  cobler's  stood  ; 

Her  eyes  be  groan’s  a llck.t  a*  yaffers  big, 

Noase  flat  s my  hood,  and  neck  so  black's  a pig. 

Bet  Poiglaie. 

Ay,  but  I've  more  to  say  ; Ihb  isn’t  ale. 

You  deandd  wy  Mall  Rosevear 't  a sartin  bile  t 
She  toald  me  so,  and  lefts  me  wy  a sneare— 

Ay  I you,  Pengroute,  did  deance  wy  Mall  Rosevear. 

• Best  drink  implies  strong  beer.  ♦ Brandy, 
t Green  as  a leek. 
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Sow,  Dewy,  hire  me,  Bewy,  vath  end  foeJe, 

Mire  me,  I wyf . end  thou  that  hire  the  whoalr  t 
Onenighr,  a Wen*day  night,  I vow»  to  Hoade, 
Aloane,  a howbaek,  to  Tretoute  1 roade ; 

Sure  Bewy  Tath.  diat  hire  me.  ‘tit  no  Ilea. 

A d— mnder  bale  wae  never  aeed  wy  eyea. 

1 hirea  auih  miulek  at  an  oald  bearne  doore. 

And  hires  a wondrous  rousing  on  the^oore; 

So  In  I pops  my  head ; says  1,  arreare  I 
Why,  what  a davirs  neame  la  doing  heare  f 
Why  daancing,  cries  the  crowder  by  the  wale. 

Why  deanclng,  deanclng,  meastcr— ’tia  a bale. 
Deaneiog,  sayi  I,  by  0am  I hires  sum  preancers, 

Bui  tell  us  where  the  devil  be  the  deancers ; 

For  fy  the  dust  and  atrawse  so  deed  about, 

1 could  not,  Bessy,  spy  the  hoppers  out. 

At  laaU  I spies  Rosevear,  I wish  her  dead, 

Who  ineakes  medeanceall  nite,  the  stinking  Jade. 
Says  I,  I have  no  shooae  to  kick  a foote : 

Why  kick,  says  Malt  Roaevear,  then  kick  thy  boote. 
And,  Bet,  dlst  hire  me,  for  to  leert  ua  ale, 

A furthing  candle  wink’d  again  the  wale. 

Bef  Polgtaze. 

Ah,  hunklo,  hunklo,  I am  huge  afraid 
That  you  is  laughing  at  a simple  maid. 

Ptngroute. 

Deare,  dearest  Bet,  let’s  hug  thee  to  my  hearte. 
And  may  us  nsver  never  never  pesrte  I 
Nn  if  1 Jkw  than.  Bessy,  than  I wiahet 
The  Shackleheads  may  never  close  the  fishei : 

That  picky  dogs  may  eat  the  sceane  when  fule, 

Eat'n  to  rags,  and  let  go  ale  the  scbule. 

Bet  Pttlgiaie* 

Then  here’s  my  bond,  and  wy  it  teake  my  hearie. 
Pengnmze, 

Goadebleu  ua  too,  and  hercia  mines,  oda  hearte  1 
One  buaa,  and  then  to  Pilcharding  Til  packy. 

Bet  PolgUxze. 

And  I to  Yealatonefor  mymaatcr’i  backy. 

(3)  A Comith  Song. 

Come,  all  ye  Jolly  Tinner  boys,  and  lUren  to  me ; 
ril  tell  oe  of  a itorir  ihall  make  ye  for  to  see, 
Consaroing  Roney  Pcartie,  the  Khaames  which  he  had 
msade 

To  stop  our  tin  and  copper  mines,  and  all  our  pilchsrd 
traadc. 

He  summonsed  forty  thousand  men,  to  PoUand  they 
did  goB, 

All  for  to  rub  and  plunder  there  you  very  well  do 
knawat 

But  len-tfioo-eand  were  killed,  and  laadc  dead  in  blood 
and  soare, 

And  thirty  thousand  raoned  away,  and  I cante  tell 
where,  I'm  sure. 

And  should  that  Roney  Pcartie  have  forty  thousand  still 
To  maake  Into  an  army  to  work  hU  wicked  will, 

And  try  for  to  Invaadc  us,  If  he  doent  quickly  fly— 
Why,  forty  thousand  Cornish  boys  shall  knawa  the 
reason  why. 

Hurcafor  tin  and  copper,  boys,  and  fisheries  likewise  I 
Hurea  for  Cornish  maadens — oh,  bless  their  pretty 
eyes  I 

Hurea  for  our  ould  gentrle,  and  may  they  never  faale  ! 
Hurca,  hurea  for  Cornwall ! hurea,  boys,  '•  one  and 
alcr 


dered  to  be  identical  in  all  eisential  pecuKari- 
ties,  the  chief  differences  arising  from  the  motie 
of  pronunciation.  According  to  Boucher,  the 
dialect  of  Cumberland  is  much  less  uniform  than 
that  of  Westmoreland.  In  Cumberland,  tro  is 
in  frequent  use  instead  of  the  long  o,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  example.  A glossary  of 
Cumberland  words  was  kindly  forwarded  to  ma 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sanderson. 

(1)  Love  in  CumberUmd. 

Cuddle  me,  Cuddy.” 

Wa,  Jwohn,  whai’n  maDnlsbmem’s  ’tis 
'At  tou's  gawn  to  dee  for  a hisiy  I 
Aw  hard  o’  this  torrabic  fiu, 

An’aw'smm’t  to  advise  tJu', — 'at  is  ee. 

Uun,  thou’U  nobbet  Iwoso  teegud  neame 
Wi*  gowllo  an’  whingln  sea  mickle ; 

. Cockswunturs  t min  beyde  about  licame, 

An’  let  her  e'en  ga  to  auld  Nlckle. 

Thy  plcw-geer’s  aw  liggln  how.strow. 

An*  somebody’s  stown  thew  thy  couter  : 

Oh  faiks  I thou’s  duin  little  ’at  dow 
To  fash  thecsel  irrer  about  her. 

Your  Seymey  has  broken  car  stang. 

An’  mendit  it  wld  a clog-coaker  } 

Pump-tree’s  geane  aw  wbeyt  wrang. 

An*  they’ve  sent  for  auld  Tom  Stawker. 

Young  filly's  durg  oure  the  lane  stee, 

An’  letm’d  j>eer  Andrew  the  ihecker; 

Thee  mudder  wad  suffbr’t  for  tee, 

Ad  haw  hadn’t  happ’n't  to  citek  her. 

Thou's  spoilt  for  aw  manner  o’  wark  : 

Thou  Dobbet  sits  peghan  an'  pleenao. 
Odswucke,  man  ! doff  that  durty  sark, 

An*  pretha  gi’e  way  git  a clean  an  ! 

An’  then  gow  to  Carel  wl’  me,— 

i.et  her  gang  to  knock.erosa  wid  her  seworaia* 
Sec  clanken  at  market  we’ll  see, 

A'U  up’od  la*  forgit  her  ’or  rowomln’  I 

(2)  Song,  by  Mise  Blamire, 

What  ails  this  heart  o’  mine  f 

What  means  this  wat’ry  e'e  ? 

What  gars  me  ay  turn  pale  as  death 
When  I uk'  leave  o'  thee  t 
When  thou  art  far  awa*, 

Thou'U  dearer  be  to  me ; 

But  change  o’  piece,  and  change  o’  fcLk, 

May  gar  thy  fancy  Jee. 

When  I sit  down  at  e’en. 

Or  walk  in  morning  air, 

Ilk  rustling  bough  will  teem  to  say, 

I us'd  to  meet  thee  there } 

Then  I’ll  tit  down  and  wail. 

And  greet  aneath  a tree. 

And  gin  a leaf  fa’  i'  my  lap, 

I's  ca’t  a word  frae  thoe. 
ni  hie  me  to  the  bow’r 
Where  yewa  wi*  roses  tred, 

And  where,  wi’  monie  a blushing  bud, 

I strove  my  face  to  hMe  t 
ril  doat  on  ilka  S}M>t, 

Where  1 ha'e  been  wl’  thee, 

And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  look 
’Neath  Ilka  hollow  tree. 


CUMBERLAND. 

The  dialects  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham  may  he  consi- 


Wi*  sec  thoughts  1*  my  mind. 
Time  thro'  the  warl  may  gae. 
And  find  me  still,  In  twenty  years, 
Tl>e  ssme  as  I’m  to  day  i 
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*Tlt  friendship  bears  the  sway, 

And  keeps  friends  i*  the  e’e ; 

And  gin  I think  1 see  the  still, 

Wha  can  part  thee  and  me? 

DERBYSHIRE. 

" Tins  dialect,”  observes  Dr.  Bosworth,  is 
remarkable  for  its  broad  pronunciation.  In  me 
the  e is  pronounced  long  and  broail,  as  mee,  \ 
The  I is  often  omitted  after  a or  o,  as  aw  for  all,  j 
cotDf  call,  bowdt  bold,  coud,  cold.  Words  in  ing  I 
generally  omit  the  but  sometimes  it  is  changed  I 
into  A;  as  think  for  thing,  twin  for  loving.! 
They  use  con  for  can ; Conner  for  cannot ; shanner  | 
for  shall  not ; wool,  wooner  for  will,  and  will  not ; 
yo  for  you,  &c.”  Lists  of  provincial  words  pc-  j 
culiar  to  this  county  have  been  kindly  forwarded  I 
by  Dr.  Bosworth,  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  the  ; 
Itev.  Samuel  Fox,  the  Rev.  William  Shilleto, 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  L.  Jewitt,  Esq.  | 

A Dialogue  between  Farmer  Bennet  and  Tummus  ' 
Lide.  j 

Farmer  Bennet.  Tummus,  why  dunner  yo  mend  | 

meh  shoom  t \ 

Tktmmue  Llde.  Becos,  mester,  *tit  xo  cood,  I Con- 
ner work  wee  the  tachin  ml  a«r.  I’ve  brtiekn  It  ten 
timet  l‘m  shur  to  dc— it  freeses  xo  hard.  Why,  i 
Hester  hung  out  a smock-frock  to  dry,  an  in  three 
mlnlls  it  wor  froxxen  as  stiff  as  a proker,  an  I con-  i 
ncr  afford  to  keep  a good  fire ; 1 wish  1 cud.  I’d  soon  I 
tnend  yore  shoon,  an  uthers  tow.  I’d  soon  yarn  ^ 
sum  munney,  1 warrant  ye.  Conner  yo  find  sum  ' 
work  for  tn',  incster,  these  hard  limes?  I'll  doo  . 
onnythink  to  addle  a penny.  I coo  thresh— I cod  | 
split  wood— 1 cun  mak  spars  — I con  thack.  I con 
skower  a dike,  an  I con  trench  tow,  but  it  freeses 
sohird.  I con  winner  - I con  fo^her,  or  milk.  If  there 
beneodon’t.  Iwoodner  mind  drivin  plow  or  onnythink. 
Farmer  R.  1 banner  got  nothin  for  ye  to  duo, 
Tummus ; but  Mester  Boon!  towd  me  jlst  now  that  i 
they  wor  gooin  to  winner,  an  that  they  shud  want  . 
lumbody  to  help  ’em. 

rummwrZ..  O,  I’m  glad  on’t.  I'll  run  onr  an  xcv  , 
whether  I con  help  ’em  ; bur  I banner  bln  wceiii  the 
threshold  ov  Mester  Boord’s  doer  for  a nation  time, 
berox  I thoot  mis%cs  didner  use  Hester  well , bur  1 
dunner  bear  malice,  an  to  I’ll  goo. 

Farmer  B-  What  did  Misses  Boord  xa  or  doo  to  | 
Hester  then  ? j 

Tvmntue  L.  Why,  Hester  may  be  wor  summut  to  i 
blame  too;  for  her  wor  one  on  ’em,  dc  ye  ace,  that  | 
jawd  SkimmertoD,— the  mak-gam  that  frunied  sum  i 
o'thc  gentefook.  They  said  'iwor  time  to  dun  wee  ; 
•ich  litter,  or  sich  stuff,  or  1 dunner  know  what  they  | 
cawd  it;  but  they  wor  frunted  wee  Hister  bout  it;  j 
an  I said,  If  they  wor  ftiintcd  wee  Hester,  they  mid  | 
bee  frunted  wee  mee.  This  set  misses’a  back  up,  an 
Hester  banner  bin  a charrin  there  sin.  But  ’tii  no 
use  to  besr  malice:  an  xo  I’ll  goo  oor,  and  ace  which 
we  the  winde  blows. 

Boeworth’e  j4nfUh8oj«n  Dietionarp,  Introd.p.  31. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The  MS.  Afthmole  33  contains  an  early  ro- 
mance, written  about  the  year  1377,  which 
appears  to  have  been  composed  by  a clergyman 
li\ing  tn  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  Several  extracts 
from  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
The  MS.  possesses  great  interest,  having  part  of 


the  author's  original  draaght  of  the  romance. 
See  farther  in  Mr.  Black’s  Catalogue,  col.  15. 

**  A Devonshire  song”  is  printed  in  Wits  Inter- 
preter, cd.  1671,  p.  171 ; the  “ Devonshire  ditty” 
occurs  in  the  same  work,  p.  247.  The  Exmoor 
Scolding  and  the  Exmoor  Courtship,  specimens 
of  tlie  )>road  Devonshire  dialect  .it  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  have  been  lately  repub- 
lished. The  third  edition  was  published  at  Exeter 
I in  1746,  4to.  Mr.  Marshall  has  given  a list  of 
West  Devonshire  words  in  his  Rural  Economy 
ofthe  West  of  England,  1796,  vol.  i.  pp.  323-32, 
but  the  best  yet  printed  is  that  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
appended  to  a Dialogue  in  the  Devonshire 
Dialect,  8vo.  1837.  A brief  glossary  is  also 
added  to  the  Devonshire  Dialogue.  8vo.  1839. 
My  principal  guide,  however,  for  the  dialectical 
words  of  this  county  is  a large  MS.  collection 
stated  in  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd  s Catalogue  of  MSS. 
for  1845  (No.  276)  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  quoted  in  this  work 
as  Dean  Milles’  MS.  I have  licen  since  informed 
that  it  was  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Hole,  but  in  either  case  its  integrity  and  value 
are  undoubted.  Notes  of  Devonshire  words 
have  been  kindly  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wilkinson,  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  William  Chappell, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Lovell,  and  Mr.  J.  Metcalfe.  The 
West  Country  dialect  is  now  spoken  in  greater 
piu*ity  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other  county. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  English  dialects 
are  taken  from  Aubrey's  Natural  Histury  of 
Wiltshire,  a MS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society ; 

The  Northern  parts  of  England  rpoake  guttu- 
rally;  and  in  Yorkshire  and  the  bi*ho|>rick  of  Dur- 
ham they  have  more  of  iherr/d'’ncf,  or  Scotiiah  tone 
than  they  have  at  Edinborough  i in  like  manner,  in 
Herefordihire  they  have  more  of  the  Weirh 
than  they  have  m Walei.  The  WvJterne  pi'ople  can. 
n>>toprn  their  mouthea  to^peakor-e  rorurufo.  Wc-e  pro- 
nouDi'epna/,  pnJe,  dtc.,  and  e«pectaMy  in  Pi-voii'lilre. 
The  Kxeter  Coll,  men  in  di.putalions,  when  they 
allege  ( nuta  e^H  Oiue.i  CV<u*<iri,  thvy  pronounce 

it,  Caza,  Cazm  eat  CaZfi  Cazttti  very  un-gracefutly. 
Now  ^-contra  the  French  and  Italians  due  natuMlIy 
pionouncea  fully  ore  rotundo,  and  e,  and  even  chil- 
dren of  French  born  in  England ; and  the  farther 
you  goc  Sioulh  the  more  fully,  qd.  NB.  This  must 
proceed  fjom  the  earth  or  airc,  or  both.  One  may 
observe,  that  the  spcL-ch  (twang  or  accent —adianlu<i| 
of  ye  vulgar  begins  to  alter  some  thing  towards  tite 
Hertfordshire  manner  even  at  ryrcnce»ttr.  Mr. 
Thom,  flubbs  told  me,  that  Sir  Charles  Cavendish 
did  say,  that  the  Grorkes  doe  sing  their  words  (as 
the  Hercff.  doe  in  some  degree).  From  hence  arose 
the  accents,  not  used  by  the  ancients,  t have  ■ 
conceit,  that  the  Urlrontof  the  South  part  of  this  Isle, 
e.  g.  the  Trinobantes,  Ac.,  did  speak  no  roorcguUu- 
rail,  or  twangings,  than  the  inhalritanli  doe  now. 
The  tone,  accent,  Ac.,  depends  on  the  temper  of  the 
earth  (and  so  to  plants)  and  alre. 

{\)  A Lwer$*  Dialogue. 

Rab.  I love  dearly.  Bet,  to  hoar  the  tril ; but, good 
loving  now,  let's  tell  o’xummet  else.  Time  slips 
away. 

Bet.  I,  fegs,  that  it  dith.  I wamis  our  vokes  won* 
der  what  the  godger’s  a come  o’me.  I'll  drive  homtw 
1 wish  thee  good  neart. 
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Rab.  Why  there  no*.  Oh,  Bet  I you  gucn  what 
I ha  to  tell  about,  and  you  warnt  hear  me. 

Bet.  I.  6ay  M>,  CO  ;->a  fiddle-de-dec— blind  mam. 

hnb.  There  agen!— did  ever  any  bo<ldy  hear  the 
like  ^ Well,  soce,  what  he  I to  do  ? 

Bet.  t with.  Rab,  you'd  leave  vetting  me.  Flthee, 
let's  here  nomoreo'at. 

Rab.  Wolt,  I lee  how 'tis.  You’ll  bo  the  death 
o’me,  that’s  n sure  thing. 

Oft.  Dear  hart,  how  you  tell ! I (he  death  o' 
thee  !— no,  not  vorthe  world,  Rab.  Why  I’d  ne'er 
the  heart  to  huyt  thee  nor  any  kindi  st  thing  in  all 
tny  born  days.  What  whlmiiea  you  have!  Why  do 
yc  |tut  yourself  In  such  a pucker  I 

Rttb.  Why,  because  the  tninnrt  I go  about  to 
break  my  meend,  whipsoce,  you  be  a>go,  and  than  I 
coud  bite  my  tongue. 

B*t.  Why  than  will  you  veass  me  away  when  you 
know  I can't  abide  to  hear  u’at  f Good-now,  don’t’ee 
aay  no  more  about  et.  Us  have  always  been  good 
friends— let  us  bide  so. 

Rub.  I've  now  began,  and  I want  let  thee  go  till 
thee  hoAt  a-heard  me  our. 

Bet.  Well,  I woll,  but  don't’ee  cream  my  hand  so. 

Rab.  I don't  know  what  I do  nor  wbat  I aay  ; — 
many  many  nearu  1 hadn't  a teen'd  my  eyea  vor 
thinking  o'thee.  I can't  live  so,  'tis  never  the  neer 
to  tell  o'at ; and  I roust  make  an  end  o’at  wan  way 
or  t’other.  1 be  bent  upon*t : therefore  don't  stand 
shilly-shally,  but  lookeedcsee,  iv  thee  dlin’t  aay  thee 
wid  ha  me,  bevore  ihicca  cloud  hath  heal’d  every 
rheen  o’ the  moon,  sure  an  double-sure  I'll  ne'er 
ax  thee  agen,  but  go  a soger  and  never  sec  home 
no  more  Lock!  lock  t my  precious,  what  dist  cry  vor? 

Bet.  1 be  a cruel  mo^y-bearted  tiresome  body; 
and  you  scare  wan,  you  do  to.  I’m  in  a sad  quan- 
dory.  Iv  I say  Is,  I may  be  sorry  ; and  if  I say  no, 

I may  be  sorry  too,  almmet.  I hop  you  widn't  use 
me  badly. 

Rob.  Dist  think,  my  sweeting,  I shall  e’er  be 
mat'd  anew  to  claw  out  my  own  eyes  i and  thee  art 
dearer  to  me  than  they  be. 

Bet.  Hold  not  so  breach  now,  but  hear  first  what 
I’ve  to  say.  You  must  know.  Rab,  the  Icet  money 
I've  a croop’d  up  I be  a shirk’d  out  o',  but  ’twill 
nerer  goodee  way  an.  I’ll  tell  thee  how  I was 
« 'ticed. 

Rob.  Good-now,  lovey,  don'tee  think  o'at.  Wc 
shall  fadgee  and  find  without  et.  1 can  work,  and 
will  work,  an  all  my  carking  and  raring  will  bi'  for 
thf^e.  and  everything  shall  bee  as  thee  woud  ha’et. 
Thee  shall  do  what  thcc  wid. 

Bet.  I say  so  too.  Co,  co,  Rab.  bow  you  teil ! 
Why.pithee,  don't’ec  think  I be  such  a ninny-hum- 
mer as  to  desire  et.  If  'tis  ordained  I shah  ha  ihec. 
I'll  do  my  best  to  make  tha  a gude  wife.  I don't 
want  to  be  cocker’d.  Hark  ! hark  I don't  1 hear  the 
bell  lowering  for  alght  'tis,  as  1 live.  1 shall  ba 
et  whan  I get  home. 

Hab.  If  I let  thee  go  now,  will  meet  me  ngen  to- 
morrow evening  in  the  dimmet  ? 

Bet.  No.  To-morrow  morning  at  milking  time 
I woll. 

Rab.  Sure. 

Bet,  Sure  and  sure.  So  I whh  thee  good  neart. 

Rab.  Neart.  ncart«  my  sweeting  1 

(2)  John  Chawbacon  and  hi*  vi/e  Moll,  cum  up 
i' Exeter  to  zee  the  railvatf  opened, May\,  1844. 

Lor  Johnny!  lor  Johnny!  now  whatlvvcres  that, 

A uming  along  like  a boss  upon  wheels  I 
’TIsas  bright  os  yer  buttons,  and  black  os  yer  hat. 

And  jilt  listen.  Johnny,  and  yer  how  *a  squeals  !** 


“ Dash  my  buttons,  Moll— I'll  be  darn’d  if  1 know  t 
Us  was  vools  to  come  yerr  and  to  iim  into  danger , 

Let’s  be  off— 'a  spits  vire  I lor,  do  let  us  go 

And  *B  holds  up  bis  head  like  a gnoxe  at  a stranger. 

••  1 be  a bit  vrighten'd— but  let  us  bide  yerr  ; 

And  hark  how  *a  puffs,  and  ‘a  caughi,  and  'a  blows  , 
He  edden  unlike  the  old  cart-hoM  last  yer— 

Broken-winded ; — and  yet  only  xee  how  ’a  goes  f 
*•  *A  urns  upon  ladders,  with  they  things  like  wheelj, 

Or  hurdles,  or  palings,  put  down  on  the  ground  ; 

Out  why  do  they  leC'un  stray  out  of  the  veels  t 
'Tls  a wonder  they  don't  dap  'un  Into  the  pound.'* 

*'  'A  can’t  be  alive,  Jan— 1 don’t  think  'a  can.** 

“ I baln't  surco'that,  Moll,  forjist  look’ee  how 

'A  breathes  like  a boss,  or  a tnlvell'd  old  man  i 

And  hark  how  he’s  bust  out  a caughing,  good  now. 
**'A  never  could  dra’all  they  wagglns.d'ee  see, 

If  *a  lived  upon  vatches,  or  turmels,  or  hay  ; 

Why,  they  w.igglni be  vlll’d  up  with  people— they  be; 
And  do  'ce  but  look  bow  ihey’m  larfin  away  I 
And  look  to  they  chlldera  a uming  about, 

Wi’ their  mouths  vull  of  gingerbread,  there  by  the 
shows ; 

And  sec  to  the  scores  of  vine  ladles  turn'd  out ; 

And  gentlemen,  all  In  thdr  best  Zunday  clothes. 

**  And  look  to  this  house  made  o'  canvas  so  smart ; 

And  the  dinner  set  out  with  such  bussleand  fuu  - 
But  us  brought  a squab  pie,  you  know,  in  the  cart, 

And  a keg  of  good  aider— so  that’s  nort  to  us. 

I tell  'ee  what  'tls,  Moll — this  here  is  my  mind. 

The  world's  gone  quite  mase,  as  sure  as  you’m  bom  | 
’Tis  as  true  as  I’m  living— and  that  they  will  vind. 

With  their  hoasei  on  wheels  that  don’t  live  upon  com. 
•'  I wouldn’t  go  homeward  b’mbyeto  the  vnrm 
Behind  such  a critter,  when  all's  sed  and  dun. 

We've  a travell'd  scnre-miles,  but  we  never  gut  harm, 
Vor  there’s  nort  like  a market  cart  under  the  sun.” 

DORSETSHIRE. 

“ The  rustic  dialect  of  Dorsetshire,’*  obsen’es 
Mr.  Barnes,  “ is,  with  little  variation,  that  of 
most  of  the  Western  parts  of  England,  which 
were  included  in  the  kingdomof  the  West  Saxons, 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  and 
Dorset,  and  parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon.”  The 
Dorset  dialect,  however,  ha.s  essential  features 
of  that  of  the  Western  counties  which  are  not 
heard  in  Surrey  or  Hants,  as  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  specimens  here  given.  The 
language  of  the  south-east  part  of  Dorsetshire 
I is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Hants. 

“ In  the  town  of  Poole,*’  according  to  Dr. 
Salter,  **  there  is  a small  part  which  ap]>cars  to 
l>e  inhabited  by  a peculiar  race  of  people,  who 
are,  and  probably  long  have  been,  the  fishing 
population  of  the  ncighhourliood.  Their  man- 
ner of  speaking  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  rustics.  They  have  a great 
predilection  for  changing  all  the  vowels  into 
short  tt,  using  it  in  the  second  person, but  without 
a pronoun,  and  suppressing  syllables,  e.  g.  cae'n 
car't,  can  you  not  carry  it,  &c.”  Mr.  Vernon, 
in  remarking  upon  these  facts,  observes,  **  the 
language  of  our  seamen  in  general  is  well  worth 
a dose  investigation,  as  it  certainly  contains  not 
a few  archaisms ; but  the  subject  requires  time 
and  patience,  for  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
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call  the  Dcllerophon  and  the  Villc  de  Milan,  the 
Billy  Ruffian  and  the  Wheel-em-along,  there  is 
nothing 

**  But  doth  tufl^  a aea-change 
Into  aoroethlng  new  and  atranRe.'* 

Thii  must  be  received  with  some  limitation,  and 
perhaps  applies  almost  entirely  to  difficult  mo- 
dem terms  not  easily  intelligible  to  the  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  principal  English  nautical 
terms  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries. 

Valuable  lists  of  Dorsetshire  words  have  been 
liberally  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hinghain, 
James  Davidson,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bagster,  Esq., 
Dr.  Salter,  and  G.  Gollop,  Esq. ; but  my  prin- 
cipal references  have  been  made  to  the  glossary 
attached  by  Mr.  Barnes  to  his  **  Poems  of  Rural 
Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,”  8vo.  18-14.  The 
same  work  contains  a dissertation  on  the  dialect, 
with  an  account  of  its  peculiar  features.  The 
change  of  o into  a,  so  common  in  Dorsetshire, 
completclydisappearsas  we  proceed  in  aweslcrly 
direction  towards  Worcestershire. 

(1)  Letter  from  a Paruh  Clerk  in  Doraefehire 

to  an  absent  Ticar,  in  the  Dialect  of  the 
County.  From*  Poems  on  several  Occasions, 
formerly  written  by  John  Free,  D.D.,’  8vo. 
Lond.  1757,  p.81. 

Meaiter,  sn*t  piruc  you,  I do  send 
Theas  letter  to  you  as  a vrlend, 

Hoping  you'll  pardon  the  inditing, 

Becaa  I am  not  us'd  to  writing. 

And  that  you  will  not  take  unkind 
A word  or  EO  from  poor  George  Hind, 

For  I am  always  In  the  way, 

And  needs  roust  hear  what  people  say. 

Pint  of  the  house  they  make  a Juke, 

And  say  the  chlmoies  never  imoak. 

Now  the  occasion  of  these  jeeta. 

As  1 do  think,  where  swallows  nesta, 

That  chanc'd  the  other  day  to  vaal 
Into  the  parlour,  tut  and  aal. 

Beside,  the  people  not  a few 

Begin  to  murmur  much  at  you,  I 

For  leaving  of  them  in  the  lurch. 

And  letting  atralngert  serve  the  church. 

Who  are  in  haate  to  go  agen, 

Zo,  we  ha'nt  sang  the  Lord  knows  when. 

And  for  their  preaching,  1 do  know 
Ai  well  as  moost,  'tls  but  so,  so. 

Zure  if  the  call  you  had  were  right, 

You  ne’er  could  thus  your  nelghboun  slight. 

But  I do  fear  you've  set  your  aim  on 
Naught  in  the  world  but  vilihy  mammon,  drc. 

(2)  Jxen  Maideru  to  goo  to  Fiair. 

To-marra  work  so  hard's  ya  can. 

An*  git  yer  Jobs  up  under  han', 

Var  Dick  an'  I,  an'  Poll's  young  man 
Begwkin  to  flair;  an' soo 
If  you’ll  tlake  bold  ov  each  a yarm 
Along  the  road  ar  in  the  swarm 
O'  vo’ke,  we'll  kip  ye  out  o’harm, 

An'  gi  ye  a flalren  too. 

We  woon't  stAyliatc  ther;  t'll  beboun’ 

We’ll  bring  our  shiadrsback  out  o’  town 
Zomc  woys  avore  the  sun  is  down. 

So  long's  the  sky  is  clear  ; 

An’  soo,  when  al  yer  work's  a-done, 

Ver  mother  cant  but  let  ye  run 
An'  see  a little  o*  the  fun 
Wher  nothin  is  to  fear. 


The  sun  ha'  flow*rs  to  love  his  light. 

The  moon  ha'  sparkien  biooks  at  night, 
The  trees  da  like  thepliysome  flight 
Ov  ayer  vrom  the  west. 

Let  some  like  empty  sounds  to  mock 
Ther  luoncsome  vAlee  by  hill  or  rock, 

But  merry  chaps  da  like  t’  unlock 
Ther  hearts  to  maidens  best 
Zoo  you  git  ready  now,  d’ye  hear  f 
ThePs  nar  another  flair  so  near. 

An'  thiese  don't  come  but  twice  a year, 

.\n*  you  woon't  vind  us  splaren. 

We'll  goo  to  a]  the  sights  an*  shows, 

O'  tumblers  wt'  ther  spangled  cloa’s. 

An'  conjurers  wi*  cunnen  blows, 

An’  raffle  var  a flalren. 

(3)  The  IVoodlcrndM. 

0 spread  agen  your  leaves  an’  flow'rt, 

Luonesomc  woodlands  I sunny  woodlan«ls 

Here  underneath  the  dewy  show’rs 

O'  warm  tir'd  spring-time,  sunny  woodlanJs 
As  when,  in  drotig  ar  oben  groun*, 

Wi' happy  buoyish  heart  1 voun’ 

Thetwitt’ren  birds  a-builden  ruun* 

Your  high-bough’d  hedges,  sunny  woodlands 
Va  gie'd  me  lift,  ya  glc'd  me  Jty, 

Luonesomc  woodlauds!  sunny  woodlands  ! 

Ya  gie'd  me  health  as  In  my  pity 

1 rambled  droo  ye.  sunny  woodlands  I 
Ya  gie'd  me  freHom  var  to  rove 

tn  tiry  roeisd,  arshlady  grove; 

Ya  gie'd  mesmilcn  Fanny's  love, 

The  beat  ov  all  o't,  sunny  woodlands 
My  rust  shill  skylark  whiver’d  high, 

Luonesomc  woodlands  t sunny  woodlands  i 
To  ling  below  your  deep-blue  sky, 

An’  white  spring-clouds,  O sunny  woodlands  ' 
An'  boughs  o*  trees  that  oonce  stood  here, 

Wer  glossy  green  the  happy  year 
That  glc'd  me  oon  I lov'd  so  dear, 

An'  now  ha  lost,  O sunny  wtXMllands ! 

O let  me  rove  agtn  unspled, 

Luoncaome  woodlands  I sunny  woodlands ! 
Along  your  green-bough'd  bodges'  tide, 

As  then  1 rambled,  sunny  woodlands  t 
An*  wher  the  misstn  trees  oonce  stood, 

Ar  tongues  oonce  rung  among  the  wood, 

My  memory  shall  mlake  em  good. 

Though  you've  aloat  em,  sunny  woodlands ' 

(4)  The  Weepen  Liady, 

When  liate  o’ nights,  upon  the  green, 

By  ftlk  wold  house,  (he  moon  da  sheen, 

A liady  there,  a-hangen  low 
Her  head's  a-wak-cn  to  an*  (to 
In  robes  so  white's  the  driven  snow; 

Wi'  oon  yarm  down,  while  oon  da  rest 
Al  lily-white  upon  the  breast 
O rtik  poor  weepen  liady. 

The  curdlen  win*  an*  whUlen  squall 
Do  shUke  the  ivy  by  the  wall. 

An’  miake  the  plyeo  tree-tops  rock, 

But  never  ruffle  her  white  frock, 

An’  slammendoor  an’  rotUen  lock 
Thst  in  (Aik  empty  house  da  sound. 

Da  never  seem  to  miake  look  round 
Talk  dosrncaat  wci-pcn  liaday, 

A liaday,  as  the  trile  da  goo, 

That  oonce  liv'd  there,  an'  lov'd  loo  true, 
Wer  by  a young  man  cast  aside 
A mother  sad,  but  not  a bride; 

An'  then  her  father  in  his  pride 
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An*  anger  offer'd  oon  o'  two 
• VuU  bitur  thing*  to  undcrgoo 

To  thik  poor  weepcn  Uady. 

That  the  herauf  ihould  leave  hU  door, 

To  darken  It  again  noo  rouore, 

Ar  that  her  little  plAysome  chile, 

A’Kot  awoy  a ihouaand  mile. 

Should  never  meet  her  eye*  to  iroile. 

An*  plAy  again,  till  the  in  ahlaioe 
Should  die  an*  leive  a tarnish’d  niame, 

A lad  vaxtiakcn  liady. 

«»  Let  me  be  loet,"  she  cried,  ••  the  while, 

I do  but  know  var  my  poor  chile 
An*  left  the  huome  ov  al  her  pride. 

To  wander  droo  the  wordie  wide, 

Wi*  grief  that  vew  but  she  ha’  tried. 

An*  Ilk*  a flow'r  a blow  ha’  broke, 

She  wither'd  wi*  rAik  deadly  stroke. 

An’  died  a weepen  liady. 

Ad’  she  da  keep  a-comen  on. 

•Toaee  rAik  father  dead  an*  gone, 

As  if  her  soul  could  have  noo  rest 
Avore  her  teary  chiak's  a>prest 
By  his  varglv^en  kiss : boo  blest 
Be  they  that  can  but  live  In  love. 

An*  vine  a pUacc  o’  rest  above, 

Unlik’  the  weepen  liady. 

DURHAM. 

The  Durham  dialect  it  the  same  as  that  spoken 
in  Northumberland  and  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  former  being  more  like  Scotch, 
and  the  latter  more  like  English,  bnt  each  in  a 
Tery  slight  degree.  The  Durham  pronunciation, 
n /though  soft,  is  monotonous  and  drawling.  See 
/{ I the  * Quarterly  Review*  for  Feb.  1836,  p.  358. 

No  glossary  of  Durham  words  has  yet  ap« 
peered,  but  Kennett  has  recorded  a considerable 
number  in  his  MS.  Glossary.  1 have  been  en- 
ablcd  to  add  many  unknown  to  that  author, 
derived  from  communications  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Douglas,  George  B.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Miss 
Portus,  B.  T.  Warburton,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  S.  Ward. 

If  the  following  anecdote  be  true,  Sonihern 
English  is  but  little  known  amongst  some  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Durham : , 

John,"  vsW  s master  tanner  In  South  Durham,  ' 
the  other  day,  to  one  of  his  men,  **  bring  in  some 
fuel.**  John  walked  off,  revolving  the  word  in  hli 
mind,  and  returned  with  a pitchfork  I '*  1 don't 
want  that,"  said  the  wondering  tanner;  •*  I want  fuel, 
John.”  **  B^  your  pardon,”  replied  the  mao,  **  I 
thought  you  wanted  something  to  turn  over  the  tklns.** 
And  off  he  went  again,  not  a whit  the  wiser,  but 
to  confess  hU  Ignorance.  Much  meditating, 
he  next  pitched  upon  the  besom,  shouldering  which, 
he  relumed  to  the  coundof. house.  Ills  master  was 
now  Ina  paaslon.  '*  What  astupidassyou  are, John," 
he  exclaimed ; 1 want  soa;c  sticks  and  shavings  to 

light  the  fire."  **  0-b-h-h  I"  rc;|oiocd  the  rustic,  *•  that's 
what  you  want,  is  it?*’  Why  couldn’t  you  say  so  at 
fine,  master,  instead  of  using  a London  dictionary 
word  1"  And.  wishful  to  show  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  Ms  Ignorance,  be  called  a comrade  to  the  tanner’s 
pmenee,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  “ fuel”  waa. 

Aye  t’’  answered  Joe,  **  ducks  an’ geese,  and  sike 
ike  r.— GnfMAsod  OAserver. 

ESSEX. 

The  diklcct  of  Essex  is  closely  allied  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  to  that  of  Kent,  and  in 
others  to  that  of  Suffolk,  thongh  generally  not 


so  broad,  nor  spoken  with  the  strong  Suffolk 
whining  tone.  Mr.  Charles  Clark  has  given  a 
glossary  of  Essex  words  at  the  end  of  * John 
Noakes  and  Mary  Styles,  or  an  Essex  CalTs 
Visit  toTiptree  Races,’  8vo.  1839,  and  I am  in* 
debted  for  many  others  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Pridden  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hill.  A 
list  of  Essex  words  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  July,  1814,  pp.  498-9. 

(1)  From  a Poemqf  tkej^eenth  century,  by  the 
Vicar  qf  Maidon, 

Therfor,  my  leffe  chyld,  1 seballe  teche  the, 

Herken  me  welle  the  maner  and  the  gyse. 

How  ihi  lowle  inward  schalle  aqueymyd  be 
With  thewls  good  and  vertw  In  alls  wysse : 

Rede  and  conseyve,  for  he  is  to  dispiee, 

That  redyth  ay,  and  noot  what  is  ment, 

Suche  redyng  is  not  but  wynde  despent. 

Pray  thi  God  and  prayse  hym  with  alle  thi  hart, 
Fadirandmodyr  have  In  reVereuce, 

Love  hem  welle,  and  be  thou  never  to  sznert 
To  her  mcnnysconsayle,  but  kepe  the  them, 

Tylle  thu  beclepldbe  clenewithowjt  offence  i 
Salyw  gladly  to  hym  that  U moor  dygne 
Than  art  thiselfe,  thuKhaItthi  plase  rctygne* 

Drcde  thi  mayster,  thy  thynge  loke  thu  kepe. 

Take  bade  to  thy  housold,  ay  love  thy  wyff, 
Plcsaunte  wordet  ouyt  of  thi  mowth  schallc  crepe ; 
Be  not  irous,  kepe  thi  behest  os  lyff. 

Be  tempryd,  wyjte,  and  non  exccuyff ; 

Thy  wyves  wordet  make  thu  noon  actorltd. 

Id  follscicpe  no  moor  thaone  nedyth  the. 

MS,  Harz.  971.  f.  M. 
(2)  Cock-a-Betiis  Hiil. 

At  Tottum's  Cock.a.BeTb  Hill, 

A sput  suppaas’d  by  few. 

Where  toddlers  olUa  hsut  to  eye 
The  proper  prllty  wlew ; 

Where  people  crake  so  ov  the  place, 

Leas-ways,  so  I’ve  hard  say ; 

An’  frum  iu  top  yow,  sarteny. 

Can  see  a monsus  way. 

'Bout  this  oad  Hill,  1 warrant  ya, 

Their  bog  It  nuver  ceases  ; 

They’d  growl  shud  yow  nut  own  that  it 
Beats  Danbury’s  au’  to  piece*. 

But  no  sente  ov  a place,  some  think, 

Is  this  here  hill  so  high,— 

Cos  there,  full  oft,  'tiinsUon  coad, 

But  that  don’t  argufy. 

YIt,  if  they  their  inqnlrationsmaake 
In  winter  time,  some  will 
Condemn  that  place  as  no  great  shakes, 

Where  folks  ha*  the  coad'Chill  t 
Aisum'dy,  'haps,  when  nigh  the  spot, 

May  ha'  a wish  to  see’t,— 

From  Mauldontoun  to  Keldon'tls, 

An*  'gin  a four  releet. 

Where  up  the  road  the  load  It  gooa 
So  lugsome  an'  so  stiff. 

That  bosses  mosly  kitch  a whop, 

Fruro  drivers  In  a tiff. 

But  who’d  pay  a boss  when  tugging  on  ? 

None  but  a tetchy  elf  t 
Tls  right  on  plain  etch  chap  desarves 
A clumsy  thump  himself. 

Haul’d  o’er  the  coals,  slch  fellars  e’er 
Shud  be,  by  Martin's  Act ; 

But,  then,  they're  rayiher  muggy  ofl# 

So  with  utn  we’re  not  xact. 
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But  thuifliif,  'hapi,  to  let  um  oaf 
It  wrong,  becof  etch  carter. 

If  tnaade  to  smart,  hU  P’s  and  Q’s 
He’d  mine  for  ever  arter. 

At  Cock-a-BerU  HU1,  too,  the 
W lieacrea  show  a tree, 

Which  if  yow  clamber  up,  besure, 

A precious  way  yow  see. 

I dorn't  think  I cud  clime  it  now, 

Aldoc  [ utter  cud  ; 

I shudn't  warsley  lotke  to  troy. 

For  guelch  cum  down  1 thud. 

My  head  ’ood  swtm,^l  'oodn't  do'it 
Nut  even  for  a guinea  t 
A naarbour  ax'd  me,  tother  day. 

Naa.  naa,**  says  I, «'  nut  quinny.** 

At  Cock  a-Bevis  Hill,  I was 
A ‘goon  to  tell  the  folks, 

Some  warses  back— when  1 bargun— 

In  peace  there  lived  John  Noakes. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  orga- 
nic formt  of  the  Glouccateraliirc  dialect  have 
remained  unchanged  fur  centuries,  and  are  to  be 
traced  in  Robert  of  Gfbucestcr’s  Chronicle. 
Many  Anglo-Saxon  words  arc  here  preserved  in 
great  purity.  “ He  gcunne  it  him,”  he  gave  it 
him,  the  verb  geunne  being  in  general  use 
amongst  the  peasantry.  The  dialect  is  more 
similar  to  that  of  Somersetshire  than  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  though  not  so  strongly 
narked  as  a Western  dialect.  They  change  o 
into  a,  $ into  r.^^into  r,  i into  d,  p into  b,  short 
o into  I or  aoy,  long  e into  eea,  long  t into  ey, 
long  0 into  ooa.  The  A.-S.  termination  en  is 
still  preserved  ; /Ace  is  used  for  thou  and  you  ; 
thWk  is  in  constant  use ; her  is  put  for  the,  the 
for  her,  I (or  me,  and  ou  for  he,  the,  or  if.  Com- 
munications of  Gloucestershire  words  have  been 
received  from  the  Rev.  H.T.  Ellacombe,  Miss 
Shipton,  and  Mr.  £.  Wright. 

George  Ridter' t Oven, 

Thettwont  that  built  George  nidler’toveu. 

And  thauy  qeum  from  the  Bleakency’s  quaar  ; 

And  Getirge  he  wur  a jolly  n|d  mou. 

And  hU  ycad  it  graw'd  ab^jvc  hii  yare. 

One  thing  of  George  Ridler  I must  commend, 

And  that  wur  not  a notable  theng  \ 

He  mead  his  br.\ags  avo<irc  he  died, 

Wi*  any  dree  brothers  h!s  tons  iVhou'd  long. 

There  s Dick  the  treble  and  John  the  mean, 

Let  every  mon  aing  in  his  auwn  pieoce; 

And  George  he  wur  the  cider  brother, 

And  therevoore  he  would  ting  the  beats. 

Mine  hostess’s  moM  (and  her  neaum  *twur  Nell) 

A pretty  wench,  and  I lov'd  her  well; 

I lov'd  her  well,  good  rcauaon  why, 

Berauae  xshe  lov'd  my  dog  and  I. 

My  dog  is  good  to  catch  a hen, 

A duck  or  gOose  Is  vood  for  men  ; 

And  where  go,>d  com;tany  I spy, 

O thether  gwoct  my  dog  and  I. 

My  mwother  told  I when  I wur  young, 

If  1 did  vollow  the  strong-beer  pwool ; 

That  drenk  would  pruv  myauverdrow, 

And  roeauk  me  wear  a tharead  bare  cwoat. 


My  dog  hat  gotten  iltch  a trick. 

To  visit  molds  when  thau  y be  sick ; 

When  thauy  be  tick  and  like  to  die, 

U theihcr  gwoes  iny  dog  and  I. 

When  1 liave  dree  xispcnccs  under  my  thumb, 

0 then  I be  welcome  wherever  I come  ; 

But  when  1 have  none,  O then  1 pass  by, 

*Tli  poverty  pearls  good  company. 

If  1 should  die,  as  It  may  hap. 

My  greaure  shall  be  under  the  good  yeal  Up; 

In  vouled  earms  there  wool  us  He, 

Check  by  jowl  my  dog  and  1 1 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The  romance  of  Octovian,  according  to  Mr. 
D'lsraeli,  **  is  in  the  Hampshire  dialect  nearly 
as  it  is  spoken  now.”  Although  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  the  literal  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  an  extract  from  it  may  he  compared 
with  a modem  specimen  of  the  dialect.  A short 
glossar)’  of  Hampshire  words  is  given  in  Warner's 
collections  for  tliat  county.  The  dialect  of  the 
west  of  the  county  is  similar  to  that  of  Wiltshire, 
f being  changed  into  v,  and  th  into  d;  and  im 
for  him,  her,  it.  It  is  a common  saying,  that  in 
Hampshire  every  thing  is  called  Ae  except  a tom- 
cat which  is  called  the. 

(1)  Ejrtract  from  the  early  romance  of  Octotian 
Imperafor. 

The  kny5C)'t  logh  yn  the  hxllc. 

The  mantcllys  they  yeve  menstralM  alle ; 

Lxvor  And  basyn  they  gon  calle 
To  wassche  and  aryte, 

Ad<I  syth  to  dauocc  on  the  walle 
Of  Parys. 

Whan  the  snudan  thys  tydyng  herde. 

For  ire  as  he  wer  wod  he  ferd ; 

He  ran  with  a drawe  twerde 
To  hys  msmentrye. 

And  alle  Hyt  goddys  ther  heamerrede 
With  greet  envye, 

Asterot,  Jopyn,  and  Mahoun 
He  alle  to-hew  with  hyt  fachouo, 

And  Jubiter  he  drew  adoun 
Of  hys  autere ; 

He  xeyde.  hy  nere  worth  a scaloune 
Alle  y-fere. 

Tho  he  hadde  hyt  goddyt  y-bete, 

He  was  ab.ited  of  alie  hyt  hete. 

Toseude  hyssi-ndyt  nolde  he  najt  tete, 

Tho  anoonryjt. 

To  Babylonye  after  lordrt  grele 
To  help  hym  fyjt. 

MS.  Cott.  Catig.  A.  ii.  f.  28. 

.*/  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Timet,  from  apoor 
Man  at  Andover,  on  the  Union  Workhouse, 
Sir, — Hunger,  at  I’ve  heerd  tay,  breaks  through 
Stone  Wallt ; but  yet  I ihodn’t  have  thought  of  let- 
ting you  know  about  my  poor  Hlttui’s  di-ath,  hut 
all  my  neibourt  tay  tell  it  out,  and  It  can't  do  you 
no  harm  and  may  do  otheri  good,  specially  at  Par- 
liament it  to  meet  soon,  when  the  Gcmlefoke  will  be 
talking  about  the  working  foke. 

1 be  but  a farmers  working  man,  and  was  married 
to  my  Hissui  26  years  agone,  and  have  three  Chil- 
dem  living  with  roe,  one  10,  another  7,  and  t'other 
3.  I be  subject  to  bad  rumatlx,  and  never  earns  no 
more,  ai  you  may  judge,  than  to  pay  rent  and  keep 
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oor  bodies  and  souls  together  when  we  be  ell  well. 
1 was  tended  by  Mr.  Westleke  when  he  was  Union 
Doctor,  but  when  the  Guardians  turned  him  out  it 
was  a bad  Job  for  all  the  Poor,  and  a precious  bad 
job  for  me  and  mine. 

Mr.  Payne  when  he  come  to  be  our  Union  Doctor 
tended  upon  me  up  to  almost  the  end  of  last  April, 
but  when  ! send  up  to  the  Union  House  as  usual, 
Mr.  Broad,  the  Relerlng  Officer,  send  back  word 
there  was  nothing  for  me,  and  Mr.  Payne  wodnt 
come  no  more.  I was  too  bad  to  work,  and  had  not 
Vitt^la  for  me,  the  Missus,  and  the  young  ones,  so  1 
was  forced  to  sell  off  the  Bed,  Bedstead,  and  furni* 
lure  of  the  young  ones,  to  by  Vittala  with,  and  then 
I and  Missus  and  the  young  ones  had  only  one  bed 
for  all  of  ut.  Mlaaus  was  very  bad,  to,  then,  but  aa 
wc  knowd  twerc  no  u^lo  ask  the  Union  for  nothink 
cept  we'd  all  go  into  the  Workhouse,  and  whkh 
Mi'sus  couldn’t  a bear,  as  she'd  bln  parted  from  the 
childrm.  she  tends  down  to  tell  Mr.  Westlake  how 
bad  we  was  a doing  olT,  and  he  cornea  to  ua  tllrecUy, 
and  tends  upon  us  out  of  rhiirity,  and  gives  Mls'us 
Mutton  and  things,  which  he  said,  and  we  know’d 
too  w«  II,  she  wanted  of,  and  he  gives  this  out  of  his 
own  Pocket. 

Missus  complaint  srowd  upon  her  and  she  got  so 
very  bad.  and  Mr-  Westlake  says  to  ut,  I do  think 
the  guardians  wouldn’t  let  your  wife  lay  here  and 
starve,  but  would  do  something  for  you  if  they 
knowed  how  bad  you  wimied  things,  and  so,  taya  he, 
ril  give  you  a Sertificate  for  aome  Mutton  and 
things,  and  you  lake  It  to  klr.  Dn>ad.  the  rclevlttg 
officer.  Well,  I iloca  this,  and  he  tells  me  that  hed 
give  it  to  the  guarilbint  and  let  me  know  what  they 
said.  I sc<f  him  ngaln,  and  O,  says  he,  I glred  that 
Srrtiflcate  to  the  Cuardiant,  but  they  chucked  it  a 
one  aide  and  said  they  wouldnt  tend  to  no  such 
thing,  nor  gi\e  you  nothing,  not  even  If  Missus  was 
dying,  if  you  has  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Westlake, 
as  they  had  tumeil  him  off. 

1 told  my  Ml«t'ia  this,  and  then  aayi  the  we  mutt 
try  to  get  their  Union  Doctor,  Mr.  Payne,  aa  we  can't 
go  on  for  ever  taking  things  from  Mr.  Wcstlake'a 
Pocket,  and  he  turned  out  of  Place,  and  so  good  to 
many  poor  folks  besides  us.  So  wegeta  Mr.  Payne 
after  a bit  to  come  down  ; and  he  says  to  Mlwua 
you're  very  bad,  and  I shall  order  the  Union  to  send 
you  Mutton  and  other  things.  Next  Week  Mr. 
Payne  calls  again,  and  asks  Miatua  did  the  have  the 
things  he'd  ordered  for  her  to  have  ? She  tayt  I've 
had  a ahlllinga  worth  of  Mutton,  Sir.  Why,  uyt 
he,  you  wants  other  things  bcaidei  Mutton,  anc^I 
ordered  (hero  for  you  in  the  Union  Book,  and  you 
Ought  to  have  them  In  your  bad  state.  This  goes  on 
for  5 or  6 weeks,  only  a shillings  worth  of  Mutton  a 
Week  being  alloweil  her,  and  then  one  Week  a little 
Gin  was  allowed,  and  after  that  aa  Missus  couldnt 
get  out  of  bad  a Woman  was  sent  to  nurse  and  help 
her. 

J didnt  ask  Mr.  Payne  to  order  these  ere  things, 
tho'  bad  enof  God  knows  they  was  wanted  ; but  in 
the  first  week  in  last  November  1 was  served  with  a 
summons  to  tend  afore  our  Mayor  and  Justices  under 
the  Vagranre  Acts  I think  they  said  twas  cause  I 
had  not  found  these  things  for  Missus  myself;  but 
the  Union  Doctor  had  ordered  em  of  the  Guardiana 
on  his  aponalblllty.  Well,  1 attends  afore  the 
Justicea,  and  there  was  nothing  against  me,  and  so 
they  putt  it  ofl’,  and  orders  me  to  tend  afore  em 
again  next  week,  which  I does,  and  then  there  wasnt 
enof  for  em  to  send  me  to  Gaol,  as  the  Guardians 
vaoted,  for  a Month,  and  they  puts  it  olT  again  for 
another  Week,  and  says  I roust  come  afore  cm  again. 


and  which  I does ; and  they  tells  roe  therea  nolhlnf 
proved,  that  I could  aford  to  pay  for  the  thioga,  and 
I mite  go  about  my  business. 

I Just  loses  three  days*  work,  or  pretty  handy,  by 
this,  and  that  made  bad  a goodikit  worse.  Next  Day 
Mr.  Payne  comes  again,  and  Miatua  was  so  out* 
daceoiii  bad,  the  tayt  cant  you  give  me  aomrthlog 
to  do  me  good  and  ease  me  a bit ; tayt  Mr.  Payne,  I 
dont  see  you  be  much  worse.  Yea,  I be,  taya  Mit«ua, 
and  I with  you’d  be  so  good  aa  to  let  me  tend  for 
Mr.  Westlake,  as  1 thinks  he  baowa  what'd  make  roe 
easier,  and  cure  the  bad  paint  I do  auObr.  Mr.  Payne 
abused  my  Poor  Miasua,  and  dared  her  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  aort,  and  so  we  were  feared  to  do  it, 
lest  I should  be  pulled  up  again  afore  the  Justices, 
and  lose  more  days  work,  and  pthapa  get  tent  to 
Gaol.  Eight  days  after  this  Mr.  Payne  never  having 
come  nUt  ui,  and  the  Union  having  lowd  us  nothing 
at  all,  my  poor  Missus  dies,  and  dies  from  want,  and 
in  agonies  of  pain,  and  as  bad  otT  aa  if  shod  been  a 
Savage,  for  she  could  only  have  died  of  want  of  them 
things  which  she  wanted  and  I couldnt  buy  If  she’d 
been  In  a foreign  land,  were  there  no  Partona  and 
People  as  I’ve  heard  tell  be  treated  at  bad  at  dogs. 

Vean  agonc.  If  any  body  had  been  half  so  bad  as 
my  Mlisut,  and  nobody  else  would  have  tended  to 
her,  there’d  been  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  at  all 
events,  who'd  have  prayed  with  her,  and  teen  too 
that  the  didn’t  die  of  starvation,  but  our  Parson  U 
in  favor  of  this  here  new  Law,  and  as  he  gets  fib/,  a 
year  from  the  Guardians,  he  amt  a going  to  quarrel 
with  his  Bread  and  Cheese  for  the  likes  of  we,  and 
BO  he  didnt  come  to  us.  Altho*  he  must  have  knowed 
how  ill  Missus  was;  and  she,  poor  creature,  went 
out  of  this  here  world  without  any  Spiritual  ronsl* 
lation  whatsumever  from  (he  Poor  Man’s  Church. 

We’d  but  one  bed  aa  I’ve  telled  you,  and  only  one 
Bedroom,  and  It  was  very  bad  to  be  all  In  the  same 
Room  and  Bed  with  poor  Mlaaua  after  she  were 
dead  ; and  aa  I’d  no  money  to  pay  for  a Coffin,  I 
goes  to  Mr.  Broad,  then  to  Mr.  Majer,  one  of  the 
Guardians,  and  then  to  the  overaeeri,  and  axes  all 
of  ’em  to  find  a Coffin,  but  'twere  no  use,  and  so, 
r>ot  knowing  what  In  the  World  to  do.  off  I goes  to 
tell  Mr.  Westlake  of  it,  and  he  was  soon  down  at  the 
Bouse,  and  blamed  me  much  for  not  letting  he  know 
afore  Mlaaua  died,  and  finding  we’d  no  food  nor  fire, 
nothing  for  a shrowd  cept  we  could  wash  up  somC- 
(h<ng.  and  that  we’d  no  soap  to  do  that  with,  he 
gives  US  something  to  get  these  ere  things,  and  tells 
me  to  go  again  to  the  Relevlng  Officer  and  t'othera 
and  try  and  get  a Coffin,  and  to  tell  un  Missus  ought 
to  bf  btirried  as  soon  as  possible,  else  t'would  make 
us  all  iii.  This  I does  as  afore,  but  get  nothing, 
and  ihvn  Mr.  Westlake  give  me  an  order  where  to 
get  n Coffin,  and  it  he  had  not  stood  a friend  to  me 
and  mine,  I can't  think  what  would  have  become  of 
ein,  as  twas  sad  at  Nights  to  see  the  poor  lltllc  things 
pretty  nigh  break  their  hearts  when  they  seed  their 
poor  dead  moilur  by  their  side  upon  the  Bed. 

My  troubles  wasnt  to  end  even  here,  for  strang  to 
tell  the  RegUtrer  for  Deaths  for  this  District  dnnt 
live  Id  this  the  largest  Pariah  with  about  fiOOO  inha. 
biunts.  but  at  a little  Village  of  not  more  than  4u0 
People  and  6 Miles  off,  so  1 had  to  walk  there  and 
back  In  miles,  which  it  very  hard  upon  ut  poor  folk, 
and  what  is  worse  when  1 got  there  the  Registrrr 
wasnt  up ; and  when  he  got  up  he  wouldnt  tend  to  me 
afore  hed  had  hU  breakfast,  and  I was  aforced  to  wait 
about  until  hed  had  done  breakfast,  and  it  seemed  as 
'(was  a very  tong  time  for  a poor  chap  like  me  to  bo 
kept  a waiting,  whilst  a man  who  it  paid  for  doing 
what  t wantetl  won't  do  such  little  work  as  that 
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afore  here  made  hiraclf  romforublc,  tho*  I relied 
him  how  tiad  I wanted  to  get  back,  and  that  1 ahould 
looae  a Day  by  hit  keeping  me  walling  about. 

That  thU  la  moitly  the  fault  of  the  Guardiani 
rather  than  anybody  elae  la  my  Urm  bclelf,  tho’  If 
Mr.  Payne  had  done  hia  duty  hed  a been  with  Mlaaua 
many  timea  afore  ahe  died  and  not  have  left  her  at 
he  did,  when  he  knowed  the  waa  ao  bad.  and  hed  a 
made  un  give  her  what  ihe  wanted  t but  then  he 
mutt  do,  he  taya,  Juat  what  the  Ouardlana  wUhea,  and 
that  amt  to  attend  much  on  the  Poor,  and  the  Re- 
leving  Officer  it  docked  if  what  he  givea  by  even  the 
Doctora  ordera  amt  proved  of  by  the  Guardiant 
aterward.  and  he  had  to  pay  for  the  litue  Gin  the 
Doctor  ordered  out  of  his  own  Pocket,  and.  as  the 
Newapaper  aaya,  for  the  Nurae,  at  thia  waa  put  in 
our  Paper  by  I'm  sure  1 don't  know  who,  but  1 be- 
lieves tla  true,  laat  week. 

And  now.  Sir,  I ahall  leave  It  to  you  to  judge 
whether  the  Poor  can  be  treated  any  where  so  bad 
at  they  be  In  the  Andover  Union, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The  pronoun  a is  used  for  he,  she,  or  it.  Strong 
preterits  are  current,  climb,  ctomb,  heave,  Aooe, 
pick,  puck,  shake,  chuck,  squeeze,  ayuoie,  «tc. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  must  be  classed  as  be- 
longing to  the  Midland  division.  The  word  juaf 
is  used  in  rather  a peculiar  manner.  Instead  of 
saying,  1 have  but  just  returned,  they  say  I re- 
turned but  just.  A list  of  Herefordshire  wonls 
is  given  in  Dunenmb's  History  of  Hereford,  and 
a more  eatended  one  has  recently  been  sepa- 
rately published,  8vo.  1839.  I am  indebted  for 
many  words  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  to 
lists  given  me  by  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  T.  M . Lane, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Perry. 

(1)  From  Uttximon,  a tale  in  a MS.  written  in 
Mrrrfordehire  of  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
Herkoe  to  myron. 

At  kh  ou  telle  con* 

Of  eldc  4l  hou  yt  got, 

Of  a modyinon, 

Ilihte  Maxumon, 

Soth  wllhoute  lei. 

Clerc  he  was  ful  god. 

So  moni  mon  undcrtiod. 

Nou  herkne  hou  it  wet. 

Yt  willehe  hevede  y-noh, 

Purpre  and  pal  he  droh. 

Ant  other  rourthet  mo. 

He  wet  the  fcyreit  mon, 

Wlth-outen  Abtolon, 

That  teththe  wet  ant  tho. 

Tho  latte  it  lyf  *o  longc. 

That  he  bigan  unstronge, 

As  rnony  tidri  to. 

Him  con  rewe  tore 
Al  I*  Wilde  lore. 

For  elde  him  dude  so  wo  ; 

So  sooe  as  clde  him  com 
Yi  boc  an  hunde  he  nom, 

Afkt  gan  of  reuthts  rede, 

Of  hU  herte  ord 
He  made  monl  word. 

Ant  of  iaiyveedede. 

He  gan  inene  it  mane; 
tk)  febic  were  U bone. 


Yi  hew  bigon  to  wede. 

So  clene  he  waa  y>g<m, 

That  heu  ne  hade  he  non  t 
, Yi  herte  gan  to  blede. 

Care  and  kunde  of  elde 
Hakcth  mi  body  felde. 

That  y ne  mai  atonde  upriht ; 

Ant  min  herte  unbolde. 

Ant  mi  body  to  colde* 

That  er  thou  wea  ao  lyht. 

Ant  mi  body  thunne, 

Such  is  worldeawunne, 

This  day  me  thinketh  nyht. 

MS.  Hari.  f.  ft9. 

(2)  From  an  English  translation  of  hlAcer  de 
virtutibus  herbarttm,  madt  bgJohn  Lelamour^ 
seolemaister  of  Herfordey  1373. 

Mowsere  growith  lowe  by  the  grownde.  and  berith 
a yellowe  floure.  Drlnkethe  juU  with  wyne  other 
ale,  and  anoynie  the  reynct  and  the  bak  with  the 
blode  of  a fox,  for  the  stone.  Also  stampe  him  and 
mylfoly  togadyr,  and  drinke  that  juU  with  white 
wync,  and  that  wlllc  make  one  to  pisae.  Also  drinke 
the  JuU  with  stale  ale.  a seke  man  that  is  woundld. 
and  yf  he  holdllhe  that  drinke  he  shalle  tyfe.  and  yf 
he  caste  hit  he  shalle  dye.  Also  drinke  the  Juis  of 
this  erbe  for  the  squynancy.  MS,  Sloans  6,  f.  35. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

There  seem  to  I>c  no  peculiarities  of  dialect 
here  which  are  not  common  to  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cambridgeshire.  They  say  mort  for 
a quantity;  a mort  of  people,  a mori  of  rain. 
7o-y«ir  for  this  year,  like  to-day  or  fo-morroir. 
Wonderful  for  very ; his  pain  were  tponderful 
great  To  get  himself  ready,  for  to  dress  him- 
self;  he  is  too  weak  to  get  himself  ready.  If  a 
disorder  or  illness  of  any  kind  be  inqtiircd  for, 
they  never  say  it  is  better  or  worse,  but  that's 
better,  or  that's  worse,  with  an  emphasis  on  that. 
The  Rev,  Joseph  Homer  kindly  favoured  me 
with  a list  of  the  few  provincial  words  which 
may  be  peculiar  to  this  county. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  dialect  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
islaml  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  county 
to  which  it  is  opposite.  The  accent  is  rather 
mincing  than  broad,  and  has  little  of  the  vulgar 
character  of  the  West  country  dialects.  The 
tendency  to  insert  y in  the  middle  of  words  may 
be  remarked, and  the  substitution  of  rfoT  /is 
not  uncommon  among  the  pcasantrj',  but  by  no 
means  general.  The  pronunciation  may  gene- 
rally be  correctly  represented  by  the  duplication 
of  the  vowels. 

No  printed  glossar>-  of  Isle  of  Wight  provin- 
cialisms has  yet  appeared,  hut  a ver)‘ valuable 
one  in  MS.,  compiled  by  Captain  Ilenr)'  Smith, 
was  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  his 
relative,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.  f.s.a.  It 
has  been  fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  Use- 
ful communications  have  also  been  receiveil 
from  E.  J.  Vernon,  Esq.,  l>r.  Bromficld,  and 
Or.  Salter. 
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Specimen  of  the  Ule  of  Wight  dialect. 

Jan.  What'c  got  th«r«  you  } 

n ui,  A blastnashun  ttraddlebob  craalun  about  in  the 
nammut  bag. 

Jan,  StraddIrbobI  Whereded'at  leyam  to  caal'n  by 
that  neyam  } 

Will.  Why,  what  ihoud  e eaal'n  f tea  the  right  neyam 
ean  ut i 

Jan.  Right  neyam,  no  I why  yc  gurt  aoie  vool,  ca<ui’t 
see  tea  a Dumbledore^ 

n'Ul,  I knows  tea,  but  vur  aal  that  Straddlebob'a  so 
right  a neyam  voru  ai  Dumbledore  rz. 

Jan.  Come,  l‘U  be  deyand  if  I doan:  Isay  thee  a quart 
o*  that 

}tVl.  Done!  and  MI  ax  meyastur  tonight  when  I 
guoa  >'hooam,  bce’t  hi>w  *t  wool. 
(Accordingly  tr.eya»lur  was  applied  to  by  Will, 
who  made  hU  deci'lon  known  to  Jnn  the 
next  morning.) 

Will.  I say,  Jan  I 1 axed  meyaatur  about  that  are 
lait  night. 

Jan.  Well!  what  ded  *ur  say  ? 

Will.  Why  a sed  one  neyam  ct  Je«t  so  vitlun  vorn  as 
tothcr,  and  he  lout  a ben  caald  Straddkbob 
ever  zunce  the  island  was  vuat  meyad. 

Jftn,  The  devrul  a hav  I If  that’s  the  kccas  I apooas  1 | 
lost  the  quart. 

Wilt.  That  theehaa't  lucky!  and  we’ll  goo  down  to 
Arverton  to  the  Red  Lion  and  drink  nn  atcr 
we  done  work. 

KENT. 

The  modern  Kentish  dialect  ii  slightly  broad, 
indeed  more  so  than  that  of  Surrey  or  Sussex. 
Daigt  plaiy,  toaigt  for  day,  play,  way,  &c.  They 
say  teko  for  how,  and  vice  versa.  Mate,  instead 
of  boy  or  lad,  is  the  usual  address  amongst 
equals.  The  interchange  of  r and  ir  is  common 
here  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis.  As  in  most 
parts  of  England,  the  pronunciation  of  names  of 
places  differs  yery  much  trom  the  orthography, 
e.  g.  Sunnueh  for  Sevenoaks,  Daim  for  Darentb, 
Leusum  for  Lewisham,  See.  No  glossary  of 
Kentish  words  has  yet  been  published,  unless  w'e 
may  so  style  a short  list  of  words  in  Lewis's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet, 
1736,  pp.  35-39,  but  I have  received  valuable 
communications  from  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lloyd, 
John  Brent,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Slreatfeild, 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking,  John  Pemberton  Bart- 
lett, Esq.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  Thomas  Wright, 
£iq.,  Miss  Cottercll,  J.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  and 
A.  J.  Dunkin,  Esq.  An  early  song  in  this  dia- 
lect occurs  in  Ravenscroft's  Melismata,  1611. 

We  have  a most  curious  specimen  of  the 
Kentish  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  ccntur\*  (1340) 
in  the  Aycnbyte  of  Inwyt,  a MS.  in  the  Arundel 
collection.  An  extract  from  it  will  be  found  at 
p.  801,  and  another  is  here  given.  Tlie  change 
of/ intoe,  and# into  z,  arc  now  generally  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  country  dialect,  but  appear  at 
this  early  period  to  have  extended  over  the 
South  of  England.  In  the  next  century,  the 
broadness  of  the  dialect  was  not  so  general.  At 
least,  a poem  of  the  fifteenth  centurv’,  in  a MS. 
at  Oxford,  written  in  Kent,  is  remarkably  pure, 
allbough  the  author  excuses  himself  for  his 
language : 

t. 


And  though  myn  Eogllah  be  lyinpUl  to  myu  fotent. 
Hold  roe  cxcutkl.  for  1 was  borne  in  Kent. 

MS.  Lana.  4)6,  f.  49. 
The  principal  peculiarity  in  this  MS.  seems  to 
consist  in  e being  the  prefix  to  the  verb  instead 
of  t or  g.  For  a long  period,  however,  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Kentish  peasantry  was  strongly 
marked.  In  a rare  tract  entitled,  **  How  the 
Plow  man  lerned  his  Paternoster,”  a character  is 
thus  mentioned: 

He  was  patched,  tome,  and  all  to-rente; 

It  semed  by  hii  langage  that  he  was  borne  in  Kente. 

Htliqviw  Antiquit,  vol.  1.  p.  46. 

Tlie  following  very  curious  passage  from 
Caxtonwill  further  illustrate  this  fact: 

And  certaynly  our  langage  sow  uactt  rarycth 
ferre  from  that  whichc  was  uacd  and  spoken  whan  I 
was  borne,  for  we  Rnglyuhcmen  ben  borne  under 
the  domynocyon  of  the  moue,  whlehe  Is  never  sled- 
faste,  but  ever  waveryngc,  wexynge  one  season,  and 
waneth  and  dyscreau'th  another  aeason  ; and  that 
coroyn  Englyashe  that  Is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth 
from  another,  iosomoche  that  in  roy  dayes  happened 
that  certayn  roarrhauntca  were  In  a ahippe  in 
Tamyse  for  to  have  sayled  over  the  see  into 
Zelando.  and  for  lacke  of  wyndc,  thei  taryed  atle 
Foriond,  and  wente  to  Unde  for  to  refreshe  them. 
And  one  of  theym,  named  ShcfTclde,  a mercer,  cam 
into  an  howa  and  axed  for  mete,  and  apecyally  he 
axyd  after  eggys  ; and  the  goode  wyf  answerde  that 
she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  and  the  marchaunt  was 
angry,  for  he  also  ccude  speke  no  Frenshe,  but  woldo 
have  hadde  eggos,  and  she  understode  hym  not ; 
and  thenne  at  laste  another  sayd  that  he  wolde  have 
ryrert.  Then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  understod 
hym  wcl.  Loo,  what  sholdc  a man  in  ihyse  dayes 
now  wryte  eggea  or  eyrew  / Certaynly  it  Is  harde  to 
playse  every  man,  bycause  of  dyversite  and  chaunge 
of  langage.  Caston't  JCnaifdoa,  U90. 

(1)  Extract  from  the  Ayenhgte  of  Inwgt,  MS. 
Aror^el  57,  ff.  80-87. 

Me  ret  ine  lives  of  holy  vadcrea  Ihet  an  holy  roan 
tealde  hou  he  com  to  by  monek,  and  sede  hou  thet 
he  hedde  y-by  ane  payenes  aonc,  thet  wes  a prest  to 
the  momcnettes.  And  tho  he  wes  a child  on  time 
he  yede  Into  the  temple  rold  his  vader  prlvellche  t 
Ihcr  be  yiej  ane  gratae  dyevel  thet  act  ope  ane 
vyealdlnde  stole,  and  al  his  m«yne  aboutc  him. 
Thcr  com  on  of  the  princes,  and  leal  to  him  ; tho  he 
him  aksedc  the  ilke  thet  set  Inc  the  stole  huannea 
he  com,  and  he  ansuerede  thet  he  com  vram  ane 
londe  huer  he  hedde  arered  and  y-mad  manye  werren 
and  manye  vljtlnget,  suo  thet  moche  volk  weren 
y-tslaje,  and  moche  blod  ther  y-ssed.  The  mayater 
him  acsede  Ine  hou  moche  time  he  hetie  thet  y*do, 
and  he  ansuerede  Ine  thrlttJ  dajes.  He  him  sede, 
Ine  luo  moche  time  host  luo  litcy*do?  Tho  he 
het  thethawer  rlyt  wel  y.bealc,  and  cvele  y-draje. 
Eftcr  than  com  another  thet  alsuo  to  him  Irat  ase 
the  verste.  The  roaystcr  him  acsede  huaones  ha 
com.  He  ansuerede  thet  he  com  vram  the  sc  huer 
he  hedde  y-mod  manye  teropestes.  vele  ssipes  to- 
broke,  and  moche  volk  adreyift.  The  inaliter  acsede 
it>chou  long  time.  He  ansuerede  Inc  tucntl  da;es. 
Hesayde,  Inc  suo  moche  time  best  suo  lile  y>do? 
EAerward  com  the  thrldde,  that  ansuerede  thet  he 
com  vram  ane  cild  huer  he  hedde  y-by  at  ane 
brcdalc,  and  thcr  he  hedde  arered  and  y-mad  cheastrs 
and  striff.BUO  thet  moche  vulk  (her  were  y-sla;r, 
and  ihcr-to  he  hedde  y-sUqe  thane  hoscbuundc.  TU 
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fiuUtcr  him  ftcaedc  hou  Ion*  time  he  lette  thet  vor 
to  done.  He  eniuerede  thel  Ine  ten  dajee.  Tho  he 
het  thet  he  were  wel  y-byele  ror  thet  he  hedde  tuo 
longe  eblde  thet  to  done  without  more.  Ate  laiten 
com  another  to-vore  the  prince,  ami  to  him  he  beaj  i 
and  he  him  acaede,  huannei  comst  thou  ? He 
ansueredc  thet  he  com  vram  the  enniuge  huer  he 
hedde  y -by  Tourtl  yer  a or  to  rondi  ane  monek  of 
formcaclon,  thet  It  the  lenoe  of  lecherle,  and  luo 
moche  Ich  liabbe  y-do  thet  ine  thitc  nyjt  Ich  hlne 
habbe  overcome,  and  y do  him  ealle  Into  the  renne. 
Tho  Ihtp  op  the  maytter,  and  him  ketlc  and  be- 
elepte,  and  dede  the  corouneopc  hi*  heved.  an  dedc 
him  lUte  bende  him,  and  to  him  aedc  that  he  hedde 
*rat  thing  y-do  and  *rat  prowetwr.  Tho  aayde  the 
guode  man  thet  huanne  he  hedde  thet  y-hyerd  and 
thet  y toje,  he  thojte  thet  hit  were  grat  thing  to  by 
monek,  and  be  Iho  encheytoun  he  bccom  monek. 

(2)  Extract  from  MS.  Laud.  416,  wi'itten  by 
a native  of  Kent  about  1460. 

Alto  u»e  not  to  pley  at  the  dice  ne  at  the  tabllt, 

Ke  none  mancr  gamyt  uppon  the  holidai*  { 

Ute  no  taverny*  where  be  Jrtllt  and  fabMs, 

Syngyng  of  lewde  baletie*.  rondeUuet,  or  Tlrolalt ; 
Nor  erly  In  mornyng  to  fccche  home  fretch  malt, 
Forytmakyth  maydln*  to  ttomblc  and  falle  in  the 
breirt. 

And  afterward  they  telle  her  councele  to  the  fretn. 

Now  y-wli  y t were  wele  done  to  know  | 

The  dyflference  bytwene  a damtelle  and  a malde,  j 
For  alia  bene  lyke  whan  they  atond  in  a row  x 
But  1 wylle  telle  what  e*iierience  tald, 

And  in  what  wy*e  they  be  entyrid  and  araled  { 
Maydyntwerc  calli*  of  tilk  and  of  thred. 

And  damfcUU  kercherU  pynnid  uppon  thei  hod. 

WylB*  may  not  tochireh  tille  they  be  entyred, 
EbrldylUdand  paytrellid,  toihcw  her  aray, 

And  fetyd  alle  abowle  a*  an  hacony  to  be  hyred  ; 
Than  the  lokylh  aboutc  her  if  eny  be  ao  gay ; 

And  oon  ihyng  I comend,  which  1*  most  to  my  pay, 
Ther  kerchef  hanggyth  »o  low,  that  no  man  can 
a-tpye. 

To  loke  uodtmethe  oon*  to  threw  her  eie. 

Jangelyng  In  chirche  among  hem  U not  uild. 

To  telle  alle  her  howtwyftyof  theweke  byfore} 

And  alio  her  hutbondU  fhallenot  be  accnald. 

Now  cTokyd  and  crabbed  they  bene  ever  more  ; 

And  tuche  thyngge*  !o  ! they  can  kepe  no  tiore, 
They  bene  a*  cloae  and  covert  a*  the  horn  of 
Oabriclle, 

That  wylle  not  be  herd  but  from  hevyn  to  helle. 

(3)  From  Dick  and  Sal,  a modem  poem  in  the 
Kentish  dialect. 

Ya  tee,  when  Mlddlematcome  roun, 

I thought  dat  Sal  and  I 
Ud  go  to  Canterbury  town. 

To  tee  what  we  cud  buy. 

Fer  when  I liv'd  at  Challock  Ley«, 

Our Secoat-man  had  been; 

An  wonce,  when  we  wai  carrin  peat, 

He  told  me  what  he’d  tin. 

He  aald  dare  was  a teejtit  fair, 

Dat  lasted  for  a wick  ; 

An  all  de  ploughmen  dat  went  dare, 

Mutt  car  dalr  thlniog  stick. 

An  how  datdaro  wat  nable  rig*. 

An  Merriandcr'*  Joke* ; 

SnulTboxc*,  ahowi,  an  whirligigs, 

An  houged  tights  a folks. 


But  what  queer*d  «e,  he  tdd  *twaa  kep 
All  roun  about  de  church  5 
An  how  dey  had  him  up  de  steps. 

An  left  him  lode  lurch. 

At  last  he  got  Into  do  street,  - . 

An  den  he  lost  hit  road  ; 

An  Bet  an  he  come  to  a gate. 

Where  all  de  toadgers  stood. 

Den  she  ketcht  fast  hold  av  hit  ban. 

Fur  she  was  rather  scar’d  x 
Tom  sed,  when  fust  he  see  'era  ttan. 

He  thought  the’d  be  a-fared. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  Lancashire  is  principally  known 
by  Collier’s  Dialogue,  published  under  the  name 
of  Tim  Bobbin.  A glossary  of  the  hfteenth  cen- 
tury, written  in  Lancashire,  is  preserved  in  MS. 
Laiisd.  560,  f.45.  A letter  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect  occurs  in  Braithwaite’s  Two  I*ancashire 
Lovers,  1610,  and  other  early  specimens  arc 
given  in  Heywood’s  Late  Ijmcashirc  Witches, 
4to.  1634,  and  Shadwell’s  l,ancashire  Witches, 
4to.  1682.  The  glossary  at  the  end  of  Tim 
Bobbin  is  imperfect  as  a collection  for  the  county, 
and  1 have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  Lancashire 
words  to  my  father,  Thomas  Halliwcll,  Esq. 
Brief  notes  have  also  been  received  from  the 
Rev.  L.  Jones,  George  Smeeton,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hume,  G.  R.  Spencer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Proctor.  The  features  of  the  dialect  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  specimens ; 0 and  ou  arc 
changed  into  a,  ea  into  0,  al  into  au,  g into  k, 
long  0 into  oi,  and  d final  into  t.  The  Saxon 
termination  en  is  retained,  but  generally  mute. 

(1)  Extract  from  Tim  Bobbin's  Dialogue 

between  Tummxu  and  Meary. 

M.  Oddi-fithl  boh  thst  wur  breve.  I wou’d  I’d 
bln  ch  yore  Kele. 

T.  Wh»u  whau.boh  thenwti  heir.  It  wur  odree 
wey  too  to ; hemwe’er  1 geet  there  be  auto  o’clock, 
on  before  eh  opp’nt  dur,  I covert  Nip  with  th’ 
deawt.  ot  eh  droy  inch  note  weh,  t'let  him  teehcaw 
I ttoarl  her.  Then  i opp’nt  durt  on  whot  tc  dule 
du»l  ihltik,  boh  three  mile  tyncy  Bamlyhewitscoom 
weaughing  ot  If  th’  little  ewalt  wou'd  o worrit  me, 
on  after  that  twallut  me  whick:  Boh  pre»ontIy 
there  coom  o fine  wummon  t on  I took  her  for  a hoo 
ju*licc,  hoor  *0  meciy  fine  t V t I heard  Ruchott 
o’ Jack**  tell  meh  meaator,  that  hoo  juallce*  awlut 
did  th’  mi>oa*t  o’lh’  wark  S Heawi’er,  I avl  hur  if 
Mr.  justice  wuro  wlioam  { hoocou'd  naw  opp'n  hur 
meawih  t’  tey  eigh,  or  now  j l>oh  simpurt  on  sed  Ut, 
{the  dickkon*  Us  hur  on  him  too)  -Sed  I,  I wuddU’n 
tell  him  I’d  fenespeyk  to  him. 

(2)  A Letter  printed  and  distributed  in  the 
procession  that  teas  formed  at  Manchester  in 
commemoration  of  free  trade. 

Bury.  July  l-’Sth,  Iftld. 
To  MB  Lawbo  Jhom  RoassLL,— Well,  me 
Lawrd,  yoan  gcii’n  ut  lait  up  to  th’  top  o*  th*  lad* 
thur,  unih’  heemutt  Have  asnt  brokk’n  wl  yo  this 
time  us  It  did  afore.  Waystseef  t’ncaw  wethur  yo 
kun  keep  yur  ilonnin  ur  noij  awm  raylhrr  f>-eri  ut 
yoan  find  it  slippy  unnoan  aafe  foot  In  ; but,  heaw. 
lumevvur.  thin  nawt  like  ihryln. 

But  wot’r  yo  fur  dooin  ? Yo  teemn  to  think  ut  o 
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▼ut  dye]  o thtn^  waiita  mendin.  un  yo  thinkn  reel, 
for  they  dun butkon  yomannldgeum  ? V'ur  fust 
job  *11  be  a tvoffun ; un  tho  It'll  be  o iweet  tubjek, 
lt*ll  ha  sum  teawr  ituffobeawt  It.  But  seawr  ur  not 
yo  mun  stick  like  breek,  un  not  let  that  cantln, 
leawsy  stuti  obcawt  *' slave-groon  un  free*groon” 
■top  yo-  Bleu  me  life,  mon  I iu  anoof  togie  won 
th’  bally  wratch  to  yer  o »ct  o gawoblios  uts  beyyio, 
unsplumn,  un  wcyvln,  un  wariti  slavcsgroon  kottn 
eltch  day  o Uiir  llvn,  Uwk  obeawtthlr  konshunsus 
not  Ictiln  um  sweetn  thlr  fayhry  pie  fur  th*  chllthur 
wi  o bit  o slave*grooi)  shugur.  lt*s  oa  humbug,  me 
Lawrd,  un  tell  um  awuy  so.  Stick  yo  fast  to  the 
ikame  o'  having  oa  th*  dewties  dike  t but  yo  may 
■lip  eawt  thooa  twothrey  yer  ut  yore  fur  keepln  up  o 
dlffeniDce,  us  soon  us  yon  o mind.  We  kun  spare 
om  wen  wer  biny. 

Sum  o yut  skames  ur  weel  onoof  i but  th*  main 
thing  *11  be  for  yo  to  ta  rare  to  spend  us  little  brass 
us  yo  koo,  un  giv  us  o gud  thrade. 

Yoan  lettn  Sur  Robbut  (yoa  knoan  he’s  a Derry 
muffun  we’re  sharp  chaps) — aw  say  yoan  letto  Sur 
Robbut  get  howd  o yur  tools  and  wurtch  wl  ura 
woDst,  wl  not  boeio  sharp  onooff.  He  made  o gud 
hondlin  on  um,  too  unsgettn  t'wajus  for  his  wark, 
tho*  t'tkame  wuryoars,  un  iv  yo  duonut  mind  he'll 
do  t’ttmcogen.  Ilr’ll  let  yoget  (h*  patthurns  reddy, 
and  make  t’kcsUns.  un  t'bowts,  un  t'skrewi,  un 
sitchn  I but  he'll  put  t’mosheen  togethur,  un  dray 
th*  wage  ut  th*  Sethurde  neet,  iv  yo  aiinut  yur  cen 
obcawt  yo. 

Dunoot  be  fyert,  mon,  but  rap  eawt  wl  awt  uts 
reet,  un  us  Berry  foke’U  elp  yo  us  ard  at  we  kun. 
Wayn  helpt  Kobdln.  un  wayn  elp  yo,  if  yoan  set 
obeawt  yur  wark  gtadcly. 

Wayre  havvin  o greyt  stur  to  day  heer  for  ut 
wurtchin  foke,  an  wayre  to  have  doance  o Munday 
neet.  Aw  nobbut  wush  ut  yo  k*d  kum  deawn  un 
see  us — yoad  see  siUrh  o seet  un  yer  sitch  sheawtin 
yoa  ne'er  seed  nur  I yur  life.  They  konnut  sheawt 
1 Lunnoo— its  nobbol  gradely  butthermilk  un  por- 
rltch  Lankeshur  lads  ut  kun  sheawt  woih  kom 
ih«awtin. 

But  yo  mun  ne'er  hetil,  Lawrd  John.  Dunnol 
be  fyert,  ut  aw  sed  ofnre.  but  ston  up  for  wots  reet, 
un  ir  t*  parlyment  winnit  let  yo  ha  yer  oan  rotle. 
kum  eawt,  un  let  t’  gangway  kawves  tbry  how  thay 
kun  seawk  t*  public  pap. 

Awm  noan  yu»t  to  ruin,  un  aw  feel  tyeri,  so  aw 
mun  tyev  awt  moor  ut  aw  av  to  say  tell  me  honst’s 
restut  itsel.  So  aw  remain,  me  La«rr<1, 

Yours  for  evvur, 

BURY  MUFF. 

(3)  A Laneathire  Ballad. 

Now.  aw  me  gud  gentles,  an  yau  won  tarry. 

He  tel  how  Gilbert  Scott  soudn’s  mare  Berry. 

He  soudn’s  mare  Berry  at  Wartkin  fair; 

When  heel  be  pade,  hee  know*  not,  ere  or  m-re. 

Soon  as  hee  coom  whoom.  an  toud  hU  wife  Grace, 
Hon  up  wl  th’  kippn.  an  swat  him  ore  th*  face : 

Iloo  plckdt  him  oth*  hilloc,  wi  tick  a thwack, 
Thathoo  had  whcl  nl  a brokken  his  back. 

Thou  hooer,  quo  hee,  wo*t  but  lemme  rise. 

He  gi  thee  aulh’  leet,  wench,  tliat  imme  lies. 

Thou  udgit,  quo  hoo,  but  wher  dus  hee  dwcl  1 
Belakin,  quo  hee,  but  1 connan  tcl. 

I tuck  him  to  be  sum  gud  gresimon's  son  t 
He  spent  too  pense  on  mee  when  hee  had  doon. 

He  gin  mee  a lunch’n  o denty  snlg  py. 

An  shaukdt  meebith’  haundt  most  lovingly. 

Then  Grace,  hoo  prompdt  hur,  so  neeatao  so  ne. 
To  War*kiD  hoo  went,  o Wensday  l>etime. 


An  thcer  too.  hoo  slade  ful  flromarklt  days. 

Til  th'  mon,  wi  th*  mare,  were  coom  to  Raunicy 
Shaw’*. 

As  Grace  was  restin  woo  day  in  hur  rowm, 

Iloo  spydt  th’  mon  a ridin  o th*  mare  down  the  town. 
Bounce  gus  hur  hart,  an  hoo  wer  so  gtopen 
I'kat  out  o th*  windo  hoo'd  tike  fort  Inpcn. 

Iloo  staumpdt,  an  hoo  star'dt,  an  down  stairs  hoo 
run, 

W’i'  th’  hat  under  th*  arm,  an  windt  welly  goo. 

Hur  hed  gear  flew  olT,  an  so  did  hur  snowd, 

Hoo  staumpdt,  an  hoo  star'dt,  as  an  hoo'd  been 
wood. 

To  Haunley's  hoo  hy'd,  an  hou  hove  up  th’  latch. 
Afore  th*  mon  b.id  toed  th’  mare  welly  too  th'  cratch. 
Me  gud  mon,  quo  hoo,  frond,  hoe  greets  yau  merry. 
An  desire*  yau'd  send  himmoucy  fur  Berry. 

Ay,  money,  quo  hee,  that  I connau  spare : 

Helakin,  quo  hoo.  but  then  lie  ha  th’  mare. 

Hoo  poodt,  an  hoo  thromperdt  him,  shaum't  be 
seen ; 

Thou  haiigmon,  quo  hoo.  He  poo  out  thin  ecn  t 
He  mik  thee  a sompan,  haud  thee  a groat 
Ileoth'r  ha'  th'  money,  or  poo  out  the  throat; 
’Tween  them  they  made  such  a wearlson  din,  ; 
That  for  t'  intreat  them,  Raunly  Shaw  coom  in, 
CcH>m.  fy.  fy.  naunt  Grace,  coom,  fy,  an  a doon  ; 
What,  dcc-l,  ar  yau  monkeen,  orar  yau  woon  I 
Belakin,  quo  hee,  yau  lane  so  hard  on— 

I think  now  that  th’  woman  has  quite  spoildt  th’ 
mon. 

room,  fy,  fy,  naunt  Grace,  coom,  fy,  an  a doon ; 
Yaust  ha’  th*  mare,  nr  th*  money,  whether  yau  won. 
So  Grace  got  th’  money,  an  whoomwardt  hoo’sgon, 
Hoo  keeps  it  aw,  an  gee*  Gilbert  Scott  non. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  entirely 
neglected,  with  the  exception  of  a few  brief 
remarks  in  Macaulay’s  History  of  Claybrook, 
1791 ; but  it  deserves  a careful  study.  A valu* 
able  glossary  of  Leicestershire  words  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  but  too  late  to  be  used 
in  the  early  ]>art  of  the  work. 

The  dialect  of  the  common  people,  though  broad, 
is  sulBclenily  plain  and  Intelligible-  They  have  a 
strong  propensity  to  aspirate  their  words ; the  letter 
A comes  in  almost  on  every  occasion  where  It  ought 
not,  and  Is  as  frequently  omitted  where  it  ought  to 
come  in.  The  words  fine,  mine,  and  such  like,  are 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  spelt /uine.moine.*  ptare, 
face,  Ac.  as  if  they  were  spelt  pleare,  feaeet  and  In 
the  plural  sometimes  you  hear  p/eiren;  elo»gn  for 
eloeee  / and  many  other  words  in  the  same  style  of 
Saxon  termination.  The  words  there  and  where 
are  generally  pronounced  thus,  theere^  trAeere  / the 
words  mercy,  desi»rre,  Ac.  thus,  morry,  detarre.  The 
following  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are  likewise 
observable:  ua,  s'rongly  aspiratc«t,  for  t»,  irwr  for 
Wna,  meed  fur  mon'd,  faither  {ot  ftUher,e'eryfnx  eeerp^ 
brifc  for  bridge,  thumnigh  for  furrtM',  hau'f  for  half, 
cart'Wr  for  rur,  malefieetorg  for  manufiictory,  Inoc, 
litma  for  mnsicue. 

ifoeau/ay’s  Clngbrook,  1791,  pp.  128-9 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  river  Witham  may  be  considered  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  dialects  of  the 
county,  which  differ  considerably  from  each 
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Other  ; the  former  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Yorkbhire,  the  latter  to  the  speech  of 
East  AngHa,  but  neither  arc  nearly  so  broad  as 
the  more  Northern  dialects.  Many  singular 
phrases  arc  in  use.  They  say,  Very  not  well, 
I used  to  could,  Yon  shouldn’t  have  ought,  &c. 
The  Lincolnshire  words  were  partially  collected 
by  Skinner  in  the  seventeenth  centur>',  but  no 
regular  glossary  has  yet  appeared.  This  defi- 
ciency, however,  as  far  as  the  present  work  is 
conceme*!,  has  been  amply  supplied  by  as  many 
as  nineteen  long  communications,  each  forming 
a small  glossar>’  by  itself,  and  of  peculiar  value, 
from  the  Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln,  to 
whom  I beg  to  return  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments. I have  also  to  acknowledge  assistance 
from  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhetd,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Ur. 
Oliver,  Robert  Goodacre,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Jackson, 
Bsq.,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  and  papers  kindly  inserted 
at  my  suggestion  in  the  Lincoln  Standard. 

•(1)  Extract  from  MS.  Digby  86,  written  rn 
Lincobithire^  temp.  Edit.  I. 

Nijtlnijale,  thou  havet  wrong, 

WoU  thou  me  senden  of  thU  load. 

For  Ich  holde  with  the  rljtte ; 

I taVe  witnesac  of  tire  Wawalo, 

That  Jhetu  CrUt  ;af  uii^t  and  mAiu, 

And  strengthe  for  to  fi^ttc. 

So  wide  to  he  hevede  l-goo, 

Trewe  ne  founde  he  ncrere  boo 
Bi  daye  ne  bl  nijtte. 

Fowel,  for  thi  false  mouth, 

Thi  tawe  »hal  ben  wide  couth, 

I rede  the  fle  with  mijtte. 

tch  habbe  levc  to  ben  here, 

Id  orchard  and  In  erbere,  w 
Mine  tongei  for  to  singe  i 
Hcrdl  nevere  bl  no  levedl, 

Bote  hendlnese  and  curteysl, 

Andjoye  hy  gunnen  tncbringc. 

Of  muchele  murthe  hy  telleth  me, 

Fere,  also  I telle  the, 

Hy  llveth  In  lonpinginge. 

Fowcl.  thou  sitest  on  hascl  bou. 

Thou  laitcst  hem,  thou  htTest  wou, 

Thi  word  shal  wide  springe. 

Hltsprlngeth  wide,  wcl  Ich  wot, 

Uou  tel  hit  him  that  hit  not. 

Thu  sawetne  bethnout  newe; 

Fowcl,  herkne  to  ml  sawc, 

Ich  wUc  the  telle  of  here  Uwe, 

Thou  ne  kcpeti  noulhem,  I knowc. 

Thenk  on  Constantines  quene. 

Foul  we)  hire  semede  fow  and  grcnc, 

Hou  sore  hit  son  hire  rewe  x 
Hoe  fedde  a erupel  In  hire  hour, 

An<l  hclede  him  with  covertour, 

Loke  war  wimmen  ben  trewe.  Htliq.  Antiq. 

(2)  From  “ Neddy  and  Sally ; a Lincolnshire 
tale*’  by  John  Brown,  12mo.  n.  tL 

Cun,  Sail,  its  time  we  started  now, 

Voii's  Farmer  Haycock’s  lasses  ready 
And  maistcr  says  he'U  feed  the  cow. 

He  didn’t  say  so, — did  he  Neddy  I 


Vee«.  that  he  did,  so  make  thee  haste. 

And  git  Ihec  sen  made  smart  and  pretty. 

We  yaller  ribbon  roumi  the  waist, 

I'he  sameasfiud  inquire  Lowden's  Kitty. 

And  I’ll  go  fetch  my  sister  Bess, 

I’m  sartin  sure  she's  up  and  ready. 

Come  glc’s  a bus,  thou  can’t  do  less, 

Says  Sally.  No,  thou  musn't,  Neddy. 

See,  yonder’s  B(*«s  a cummin  cross 
The  Aelds,  wc  lots  o'  ladsand  la&ses. 

All  haim  t>e  halm,  and  brother  Joss 
A shouting  to  the  folks  as  passes. 

Odds  dickens,  Sail,  we’ll  hev  a spree, 

Me  heart’s  as  light  as  ony  feather. 

There's  nut  a chap  dost  russei  me. 

Not  all  the  town's  chaps  put  t(»gether. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The  metropolitan  county  presents  little  in  its 
dialect  worthy  of  remark,  being  for  tlic  most 
part  merely  a coarse  pronunciation  of  London 
slang  and  vulgarity.  The  language  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  niotropolis  is  pictured  ver>’  faith- 
fully in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  inter- 
change of  V and  u?  is  a leading  characteristic. 
Some  of  the  old  cant  words,  mixed  with  nume- 
rous ones  of  late  formation,  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  London  slang. 

The  Ihimble  iitg, 

'•  Now,  then,  my  jolly  spoilsmen  1 I've  got 
mote  money  than  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Those 
as  don't  play  can't  « In,  and  those  as  are  here  harm 
there!  I'd  hold  any  on  you,  from  a tanner  to  a 
sovereign,  or  tvD,  as  you  don’t  tell  which  thimble 
the  pea  Is  under.**  **  It’s  there,  sir."  **  I barr  tell- 
ing*.'* ••  i’ll  go  it  agaii).”  **  Vat  you  don’t  see 

don't  look  at.  and  vut  you  do  see  don’t  tell.  ID 
hould  you  a sov'ervn,  sir,  you  don't  tell  me  vitch 
thimble  the  i>ea  Is  under."  *'  Lay  him,  sir,  (In  a 
whUfK-r)  ; It's  under  the  mlildic'un.  I’ll  go  you 
haives."  ••  Lay  him  another  ; that's  right."  “I'm 
blow'd  but  we’ve  lost;  who'd  a thought  it  ?**  Smack 
goes  the  flat's  hat  over  his  eyes : exit  the  confederates 
with  a )(»ud  laugh, 

NORFOLK. 

**  The  most  general  and  pervading  charar- 
tcristic  of  our  pronunciation/*  observes  Mr. 
Forby,  “ is  a narrowness  and  tenuity,  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  round,  sonorous,  mouth-filling 
tones  of  Northern  English.  Tlie  broad  and  open 
sounds  of  vowels,  the  rich  and  full  tones  of 
diphthongs,  are  generally  thus  reducetl.’*  The 
same  writer  enters  very  minutely  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  and  his 
glossary  of  East  Anglian  words,  2 vols.  8vo. 
1R30,  is  the  most  complete  publication  of  the 
kind.  A brief  List  of  Norfolk  words  is  given  in 
Brown's  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts,  8vo.  1684, 
p.  116.  A glossary  of  the  provincialisms  of  the 
same  county  occurs  in  Marshall’s  Rural  Economy 
[ of  Norfolk,  1 787,  and  observations  on  the  dialect 
I in  Erratics  hy  a Sailor,  1809.  In  addition  to 
these,  I have  had  the  advantage  of  using  com- 
munications from  the  Utiv.  George  Mun/ord,  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth,  Mrs.  Robins,  and 
Goddard  Johuson,  Es<j. 
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A vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written 
in  Norfolk,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Addit.  12195, 
but  the  Proinptorium  Panulonim  is  a much 
more  valuable  and  extensive  repository  of  early 
Norfolk  words.  A MS.  of  Capgrave's  Life  of 
St.  Katherine  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS. 
Rawl.  Poet.  1 18,  was  written  in  this  county.  It 
would  appear  from  the  following  passage  that 
Norfolk  was,  in  early  times,  one  of  the  least  re- 
fined parts  of  the  island : 

1 wendr  riflynge  were  restltucioo,  quod  he, 

For  I Icnied  nercre  rede  on  boke ; 

And  I kan  no  Frrnathe,  in  felth. 

But  of  the  fertheatc  ende  of  Northfolk. 

Pi>rr$  PItmghman,  cd.  Wright,  p.  91. 

(1)  Old  Measures  of  Weight. 

From  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  E.  vlii.  fol.  8,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  written  at  Norwich. 

Sex  waxpundo  makiet  4*  ledpound.  .xij.  led- 
punde  .J.  fotmel.  .xxlJiJ.  fuiroel  .j.  fothlr  of  DrU- 
touwe,  ys  haved  xt.  and  .xxvHJd.  woxpound. 

Sex  waxpunde  maklct.J.  Imipound.  .xvllj  leed- 
pund  .j.  leedbolc.  jcviij.  lead  boles.  J.  fothir  of  the 
Northleondes,  ys  haat  .xc.  and  .xiiij.  levd  punde, 
that  bceth  .xlx.  hundryd  and  foure  and  fourti  wex- 

pumie,  and  ys  avrt  more  bl  six  and leed 

punde,  that  bceth  to  hundred  and  sextena  wexpuode. 

Sevane  waxpund  makiet  onlevc  ponde  one  waye, 
twdf  weyrnoo  fothir,  thisaveit  two  thousand  and 
.IX.  score  and  foure  wexpund,  that  beeth  thre  hun- 
dryd and  twelfre  leedpound,  this  hU  more  than  that 
of  (he  Noreihland  be  foure  and  thriiti  more  of  lecd- 
pouiides,  that  beeth  foure  and  twentl  lasse. 

(2)  Norfolk  Degrtts  of  Comparison. 

PMirlptf.  Cftmparative.  Supetlative. 

Little  Lees  . . Least 

Lesser  . . Leaaeat. 

l^esserer  . Leasercst. 

Leaserer  stUi  Lcaseat  of  all. 

LJtiler  . . Littlcst. 

Tiny  . Tinier  . * TioinU 

Titty  . Tittler  . TUtlest. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A midland  dialect,  less  broad  and  not  so 
similar  to  the  Nortbcni  as  Warwickshire.  I have 
to  acknowledge  comniunications  on  the  dialect 
of  this  county  front  the  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  DeuDis, 
and  Charles  Young,  Esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Northuml>erland  has  a dialect  the  most  broad 
of  all  the  English  counties,  nearly  approaching 
the  Scotch,  the  broadest  of  all  English  dialects. 
The  Scottish  bur  is  beard  in  this  county  and  in 
the  North  of  Durham.  A large  number  of  spe- 
“iiiicna  of  the  dialect  have  been  published,  and 
the  provincial  words  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Brocket!,  but  no  extensive  glossary  of  words 
peculiar  to  the  county  has  been  published  se(>a- 
rstcly.  A short  list,  however,  is  given  in  Ray’s 
English  Words,  ed.  1691 ; and  others,  recently 
collected,  were  sent  me  by  George  B.  Richardson, 
Esq.  and  the  Rev.  R.  Douglas.  An  early  speci- 
men of  the  Northumberland  dialect  occurs  in 
Bullein’s  Dialogue,  1564,  reprinted  in  Waldron’s 
notes  to  the  Sad  Shephci^,  p.  187. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Formerly  belonged  in  dialect  to  the  Northern 
division,  but  may  now,  I believe,  be  included  in 
the  Midland.  1 speak,  however,  with  uncer- 
tainty, no  work  on  the  Nottinghamshire  dialect 
having  yet  appeared. 

From  a Treatise  on  the  Fistula  in  aao,  fiy  John 
Ardtme^  of  Nexcark. 

Johan  Arderac  fro  the  flrtt  iMxtrlence  (hat  wai  in 
the  yere  of  our  Lord  1S49,  duelled  in  Newerke  in 
Notlnghamtchire  unto  the  yere  of  our  I.ordc  1370, 
and  thcr  I heled  many  men  of  fittula  in  ano ; of 
which  the  flr»t  was  Sir  Adam  Everyngham  of  Laxton 
in  the  Clay  byiide  Tukketford,  whirhe  Sir  Adam 
for  so  the  was  in  Gascone  with  Sir  Henry  that  tyme 
named  herle  of  Derby,  and  after  was  made  Duke  of 
Lanrastre,  a noble  and  worthy  lord.  The  fur«aid 
Sir  Adam  forsotb  sudfbrend  Jistulam  ono,  made  for 
toaske  counsvil  at  alle  the  Icchex  and  corurt^icna  that 
he  myght  fynd  in  Gasconc,  at  Burdeux,  at  Brig- 
gerar.  Tolo»s,  and  Ncyybon,  ami  Peytcrs.and  m:*ny 
other  places,  and  alle  forsoke  hym  for  iincuraiilet 
whiche  y-se  and  y-herde.  the  foraald  Adam  liastled 
for  to  torne  home  to  hia  contree,  and  when  hr  come 
home  he  did  of  al  his  knyghtly  clothings,  and  cladde 
moumyng  clothes  in  purpose  of  abydyng  dissolr)ng 
or  lesyng  ofhls  body  beyiig  ny)  lo  hym.  At  tho  laate 
1 foraald  Johan  Ardeme  y-so^t.  and  covenant  y-made, 
come  to  hyme  and  did  my  cure  to  hym,  and,  our 
Lordc  beyng  mcne,  I heled  hyme  perfitely  witfiin 
halfc  a yerre,  and  afterward  hole  and  sound  hr  li-dde 
a glad  life  3U  yere  and  more.  For  whirhe  cure  1 gate 
myche  honour  and  loryng  thurj  alle  \ nglond  ; and 
the  fursaid  Duke  of  Lancastre  and  many  other  gen* 
tilei  wondred  therof.  Aftefr]ward  1 cured  Hugon 
Dcrlyng  of  Fowlck  of  Bainc  by  Snaytite.  Afterw^ird 
I cured  Johan  Schcfeld  of  RIghtwclle  aside  Tckille. 

MS.  Stoane  563.  f.  124. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  provincial  speech  of  this  county  has  none 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  XV’estem  dialect, 
although  many  of  the  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire  words  are  in  use.  The  Oxfordshire  dialect 
may  be  described  as  ratber  broad,  and  at  the 
same  time  sharp,  with  a tendency  to  contrac- 
tion.  i’s  is  used  instead  of  /,  as  in  some  other 
counties.  There  arc  not  a lai^  number  of 
words  quite  peculiar  to  the  county,  and  no  glos- 
sary has  yet  been  published.  Kennctt  has  pre- 
served many  now  olnolcte,  and  I am  indebted 
for  several  to  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  and  Francis 
Prancillou,  Esq.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Oxfordshire  dialect  was  broad  Western.  la 
Scogin’s  Jests,  we  have  an  Oxfordshire  rustic 
introduced,  saying  ich  for  1,  dis  for  this,  poy  for 
chill  for  1 will,  ear  for  for,  &c. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  Rutlandshire  pouessee  few,  if 
any,  features  not  to  be  found  iu  the  adjoining 
counties.  It  would  appear  to  be  most  similar  to 
that  of  Leicestershire,  judging  from  a communi- 
cation on  the  subject  ficru  the  Rev.  A-  S. 
Atcheson. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

In  the  modern  dialect  of  this  county,  o is  fre- 
quentljT  changed  into  o or  c / c into  y,  co  into  yu  / 
d final  is  often  suppresacd  or  commuted  into  t in 
the  present  tense ; e is  sometimes  lengthened  at 
the  commencement  of  a word,  as  eend,  end,  and 
it  is  frequently  changed  into  a / ^is  often  omitted 
before  h ; the  A is  almost  invariably  wrongly 
used,  omitted  where  it  should  be  pronounced, 
and  pronounced  where  it  should  be  omitted ; i 
is  changed  into  ei  or  e ; / into  ir  ; o is  generally 
lengthened ; r when  followed  by  t is  often  drop, 
ped,  the  s in  such  cases  being  doubled  ; / is  en- 
tirely dropped  in  many  words  where  it  precedes 
a,  and  is  superseded  by  e,  especially  if  there  be 
any  plurality  ; y is  prefixed  to  a vast  number  of 
words  which  commence  with  the  aspirate,  and  is 
substituted  for  it.  See  further  observations  in 
Mr.  Uartshorne’s  Shropshire  glossarv'  appended 
to  his  Salopia  Antiqua,  8vo.  1841,  from  which 
the  above  notices  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
dialect  have  been  taken.  To  this  work  I have 
been  chiefiy  indebted  for  Shropshire  words,  hut 
many  unknown  to  Mr.  Hartshome  have  been 
derived  from  Llhuyd's  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  a 
MS.  glossary  compiled  about  1780,  and  from 
communications  of  the  Rev,  L.  Uarwall  and 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq, 

A translation  of  the  Pars  Oculi  in  English 
verse,  made  by  John  Mirkes,  a canon  of  Lillc- 
shul,  in  Shropshire,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Claud.  A.  ii.  and  MS.  Douce  60,  103,  manuscripts 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  poem  commences 
as  follows : 

Cod  seyth  hyroiclf , m wryten  we  fynde. 

That  whenne  the  blynde  Icdeth  the  Wynde, 

Into  the  dyche  they  fallen  boo. 

For  they  ne  sen  where  by  to  go. 

MS.  Catt.  Oaud.  A.  11.  f.  197* 
Oodfeithhlmtelf,  a»  writen  y fynde, 

That  whan  the  blynde  ledeth  the  blynde. 

Into  the  dlche  they  falleth  bo. 

For  they  nc  seen  howc  they  go. 

MS.  Douce  60,  f.  147. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dialect  of  a 
MS.  is  not  necessarily  that  used  by  the  author 
himself.  It  oftener  depended  on  the  scribe. 
We  have  copies  of  Hampole’s  Prick  of  Conscience 
written  in  nearly  every  dialect. 

The  poems  of  John  Audelay,  a monk  of 
Haghmon,  who  wrote  about  1460,  afford  a 
faithful  specimen  of  the  Shropshire  dialect  of 
that  period.  A small  volume  of  bis  poetry  was 
printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  8vo.  1844  : 

At  I lay  teke  In  my  langure, 

In  an  abbay  here  be  West, 

Thiibokc  I made  with  gret  dolour. 

When  I myjl  not  tlep  ne  have  no  r«t  5 
out  with  my  prayer*  1 meblett, 

And  tayd  hyl*  to  hcven  kyng, 

1 knowlache,  Lord,  hit  It  the  beat 
Mekel4  to  take  thi  vetetyng. 

EUla  wot  I «il  that  I were  lorne. 

Of  al  lortlif  be  he  ble»t ! 

Fore  al  that  ^e  done  it  fore  the  be*t, 

Fore  In  thidefawie  wan  never  mon  IM. 

That  U here  of  womon  borne. 


Mervel  ;r  not  of  thi*  inakyng. 

Fore  I me  eacuae,  hit  i*  not  I { 

Thi*  was  the  Hold  Go*t  wetcheng, 

That  *ayd  iheae  wordi*  so  fuylhfully  t 
Fore  I quoth  never  bol  hye  foly, 

Ootl  hath  mi'  cha»ty*l  fore  my  leryng  I 
1 thong  my  God  my  grace  treuly 
Fore  his  graciou»  vesUyng. 

Beware,  terit,  I ;out  pray. 

Fore  1 mad  this  with  good  entent. 

In  the  reverens  uf  God  omnitKitent ; 

Prays  fore  me  that  beth  present. 

My  name  U Jon  the  blynd  Awdlay. 

The  similarities  between  the  dialect  of  Aude- 
lay’a  poems  and  that  of  modern  Shropshire  are 
not  very  easily  perceptible  The  tendency  to 
turn  0 into  and  to  drop  the  A,  may  be  recog- 
nized, as  aid  for  liold,  &c,  / is  still  tumcrl  into 

e,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  Audelay’s 
dialectical  pccuUarities,  especially  in  the  prefixes 
to  the  verbs ; but  the  cA  for  §h  or  acA,  so  com- 
mon in  Audelay,  docs  not  appear  to  be  still 
current.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  reason- 
ing on  the  early  provincial  dialects  from  a single 
specimen,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  between 
the  broad  and  the  more  polished  specimens  of 
the  language  of  the  same  county ; and  Audelay  s 
poems  can  be  by  no  means  considered  as  affording 
an  example  of  the  broadest  and  purest  early  Salo- 
pian dialect. 

SOMERSETSHIRE: 

The  Parret  divides  the  two  varieties  of  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshire,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  of  that  river  using  the  Devonshire  lan- 
guage, the  difference  being  readily  recognized  by 
the  broad  i$e  for  I,  er  for  he,  and  the  termination 
th  to  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood.  The  Somersetshire 
dialect  changes  th  into  rf,  # into  z,  f into  r,  in- 
verts the  order  of  many  of  the  consonants,  and 
addsy  to  the  infinitive  of  verbs.  It  also  turns 
many  monosyllables  into  words  of  two  syllables, 
as  ayer,  air,  ^ooofA,  both, /ayer,  fair,  eifr,  fire, 
s/ayer«,  stairs,  tAotrer,  sure,  &c.  See  Jennings’ 
Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  in  the  West 
of  England,  1825,  p.  7. 

A singularly  valuable  glossary  of  Somerset- 
shire words  was  placed  in  ray  hands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  undertaking  by  Henry 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  South  Petherton.  It  was  com- 
piled about  fifty  years  since  by  Mr.  Norris’s 
father,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr.  Boucher, 
and  Mr.  Norris  has  continually  emiched  it  with 
additions  collected  by  himself.  To  this  T am 
indebted  for  several  hundred  words  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  me;  and  many 
others  have  been  derived  from  lists  formed  by 
my  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Halliwell,  of 
Wrington,  Tlionias  Elliott,  Esq.,  Miss  Klizal>cth 
Carew,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  Mr.  Elijah 
Tucker,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  Soraersetsbire 
dialect  arc  to  be  found  in  old  plays,  in  which 
country  characters  are  frequently  introduced, 
and  in  other  early  works.  It  should,  however, 
! he  remarked  that  many  writen  have  unhesi- 
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Utingly  assigned  early  specimens,  containing ; 
the  prevailing  oparks  of  Western  dialect,  to  this  j 
county,  when  the  style  might  be  referred  to 
many  others  in  the  South  and  West  of  England ; 
and  on  this  account  I have  omitted  a list  of 
pieces  stated  by  various  authors  to  be  specimens 
of  Somersetshire  dialect.  We  have  already  seen 
that  though  the  essential  features  of  the  present 
West  country  dialect  may  be  found,  they  may 
possibly  suit  specimens  of  the  South,  Kent,  or 
even  Essex  dialects,  in  the  state  the  latter  ex- 
isted two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

(1)  The  Peaeant  in  Londont  fnm  a work  qf  the 

eetenieenth  century. 

Our  Tauoton>den  1«  a dungeon. 

And  yvaith  cham  glad  cham  here  ; 

This  vamoussltty  of  Lungton 
Ii  worth  all  Zomcrset*«here ; 

In  wagons.  In  carts,  and  Incottches, 

Che  never  did  yet  tee  more  horse. 

The  wenches  do  thine  like  roches. 

And  as  proud  as  my  fathers  vore  horse. 

FairhiAf9  Lord  Mapor§*  PogwofU#,  iL  817. 

(2)  John*e  account  of  hie  Trip  to  Brietol,  on  the 

occaeion  of  Prince  Albert'e  vieitt  to  hie 
Viwie  J3en,  1843. 

Nuok  I did  ever  I tell  thee  o*  my  Brister  trip, 

Ta  see  Pumce  Albert  an’  (ha  gurt  im  ship  f 
How  Meary  goo’d  wi*  me  (thee’s  know  Meary  ml  wife) 
Ad’  how  I got  vrlghten’d  maust  out  o’  mi  life  1 
Nlf  us  niver  dld'n,  'ch  ’eel  tell  thee  o't  now ; 

An’  be  drat  if  ild’n  true  iv’ry  word,  I da  vow  I 
Vor  Meaater  an’  Miu  war  bwoth  o’  m along ; 

Any  one  o 'm  ool  tell  thee  tilf  us  da  say  wrong. 

We  goo’d  to  Burgeoter  wl*  Joe's  llddlc  'oss  ; — 

Thee's  know  thick  us  da  meanne,  tha  da  call'n  wold 
Bom: 

An*  a trotted  in  vine  style  { an’  when  we  got  there, 
The  vokewassa  thick  that'twasjiss  Ilk  a valr. 

We  did’n  goo  droo  et,  but  goo’d  to  tha  station  — 
There  war  gurt  Im  'osaes  all  in  a new  vashton : 

An’  there  war  gurt  boxes  ta  'old  moor'n  a tbousan’, 
Za  long  as  all  Petherton,  an’  sa  high  as  tha  bouicn.  j 
Tber  war  gennelmens'  unrants  a-dreised  all  In  blue. 
Wi’  rud.collar*d  quoats,  an’  a lot  o'  em  too  t 
An’  all  o’  em  number  *d-.-Tor  one  us  did  see 
War  mark’d  in  gurt  viggers,  a hunderd  an’  dree. 

Hem  war  nation  aveard  when  tha  vuss  put  hem  in 
Ta  the  grut  ooden  box.  maust  u blg’t  a com  blnn  t 
T’had  two  gurt  large  winders  wi'  'oles  vor  tha  glass ; 
Tha  lock’d  op  tha  doors,  an'  tliere  hem  war  vass. 
Hem  had'fl  bln  there  more’n  a roinnit  or  too. 

Vore  tumbody  wusseU'd,  an*  o(T  us  did  goo ! 

My  eyca ! how  hem  vecl’d  1— what  a way  vor  ta  ride  I 
Ben  dra’d  in  her  breath,  an’  hem  thought  hem’d  a 
died. 

Vore  ever  us  know'det  us'oUer’d  out  «*  stap !" 

Bern  opp'd  wi*  es  hood  an’  catch'd  wuld  o’  cs  ’at ; 

An  the  voke  laugh’d  at  hem,  an’  that  made  hem  mad ; 
But  thof  a' sed  nothin,  hem  reel'd  cruel  bad. 

When  vusthem  look’d  out.  hem  war  vrlghten’d  still 
moor: 

Hem  thoft  'twar  tha  **  wuld  one”  a-draggin.  vor  sure ; 

Vor  narry  a *ou.  nor  nothin  war  In  et  t 

rU  be  dum’d  it  we  dld’n  goo  thirty  miles  In  a minit- 


Tha  cows  In  tha  reels  did  cock  up  their  tails, 

An'  did  um  vor  their  lives  roun’  tha  'edges  sn’  rails  j 
Tha  ’oases  did  glowy,  an’  tha  sheep  glowled  too. 

An'  the  jackasses  blared  out  **  ooh— eh^ooh  I" 
About  a mile  off  hem  seed  a church-steeple. 

An’  in  leas  ’an  a minnlt  a iced  all  the  people ; 

Us  war  glowing  right  at  ’em  ta  see  who  hem  cou'd  vind. 
But  avore  hem  cou’d  look,  tha  war  a mile  behind. 

Thee’st  bln  to  a rare  where  the  coojerers  ply 

••  Pristo  Jack  an*  begone !”  and  tha  things  viee  awy  ; 
Dash  my  wig  I an’  If  'twad’n  the  ume  wi’  tha  people, 
Wl*  the  wagglni  on*  'oases,  tha  church  an'  tha  steeple. 
Gwaln  auver  a brudge,  athurta  gurt  river, 

Tha  dreyv'd  jls  u hard  an’  u ventersom’s  Iver  $ 

An’  rnmmcH’d  lik  thunder:  hem  thoft  to  be  ground 
All  Ca  pieces,  an'  smash’d,  an*  murder’d,  an’  drown’d. 
Oh  dearl  my  poor  hed  1 when  us  think  o’et  now. 
How  us  ever  got  auver’t  hem  can’t  tell  thee  ’ow  * 

Mi  hed  did  whirdiely  all  roun'  and  roun*'— 

Hem  cou’d'n  ston’  op,  nor  hem  cou’d'n  sit  down. 

When  us  got  in  ta  Brister— But  hem  wo'n’t  tell 
the  now, 

{Vor  I da  aee  thee  art  ridgelty  now  vor  ta  goo) 

How  hem  seed  tha  Queen’s  busbond  tha  Plmce,  an' 
hes  train ; 

How  tha  PIrnce  an*  tha  ship  war  buoth  catch'd  In 
tha  rain. 

Uch  *1  tcll’ee  tha  rest  o 'et  sum  other  time, 

Vor  hem  promised  hem’s  wife  hem’d  be  woam  fvote 
nine : 

An'  now  tha  clock’s  hattin  a quarter  past  ten ; 

Zo  gee  us  ihl  hood,  an’ good  night,  Nuocle  Ber  ' 

(3)  3fr.  Guy  amf  the  Robbere, 

Hr<  Guy  war  a gcnnelman 
O’  Hunispill,  well  knawn 
As  a graiier,  a hirch  one, 

Wi'  Ions  o’  his  awn. 

A 6ten  went  ta  Lunnun 
HU  cattle  vor  ta  sill : 

All  tha  bosses  that  a rawd 
Niver  minded  badge  or  hill. 

A war  afeard  o'  naw  one  t 
A Diver  made  hU  will. 

Like  wither  vawk,  avaura  went 
His  cattle  vor  ta  sill. 

One  time  a’d  bin  ta  Lunnun 
An  sawld  is  cattle  well ; 

A brought  aw&  a power  o'gawld, 

As  I've  a hired  tell. 

As  late  at  night  a rawd  along 
All  droo  a unket  ood, 

A ooman  rawse  vrom  off  tha  groun, 

An  right  avaur  en  stood. 

She  look’d  la  pitis  Mr.  Guy 
At  once  his  hou’space 
Stapt  short,  a wonderin  how,  at  night, 

She  corn'd  In  Jitch  a place. 

A little  trunk  war  In  her  hon  t 
She  lim’d  vur  gwon  wi’  chile* 

She  ax’d  en  nif  a'd  take  er  up 
An  cor  era  veo  mite. 

Mr.  Guy,  a man  o’  veelin 
Vor  a cx>man  in  distress/ 

Than  took  er  up  behind  en  | 

A cood’n  do  na  less. 

A corr’d  er  trunk  avaur  en. 

An  by  hit  belt  o’leather 
A bid  er  hawld  vast : on  thd  rawd 
Athout  much  tik,  together* 
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Not  TUT  thA  went  ariur  »h«  gld 
A whUsIc  loud  an  long. 

Which  Mr.  Guy  thawi  very  itrungoi 
Er  voice  too  lim’d  u itruug  ! 

She’d  lo*i  er  dog,  the  led  ; an  than 
Another  whsnle  blaw'd. 

That  atortled  Mr.  Goy;-a  »tapt 
Hli  hoM  upon  tha  rawd. 

Oo*>  on,  led  the  { bit  Mr.  Guy 
Zum  ng  beginn’d  ta  fear : 

Vor  Toicca  rawieupon  tha  wine, 

An  lim’d  a comln  near. 

Again  tb&  rawd  along  ; again 
She  whlialed.  Mr.  Guy 
Whlpt  out  hi*  knife  an  cut  tha  belt, 

Than  puih’d  er  off!- Vor  why  ? 

Tha  ooman  he  took  up  bchine, 

Begummert,  war  a num  / 

Tha  rubber*  aaw  ad  l&d  ihcr  plot* 

Out  graiicr  to  trepan. 

1 ihoU  not  ilap  ta  tell  what  led 
Tha  man  in  ooman'a  clawie  ; 

Bit  he,  an  All  o’m  jitt  behine. 

War  what  you  mid  luppawie, 

ThAcutt,  ihA  twaur,  thadroalcn'd  too. 

An  Ater  Mr.  Guy 

ThAgallop’d  All  t 'twar  nlver-lba-oear  : 

Ilia  hou  along  did  vly. 

Auver  down*,  droo  dalct.awAa  went, 

'Twar  dA.llght  nowamawit. 

TIU  at  an  Inn  a atapt,  at  lait, 

Ta  thenk  what  he’d  a kMt. 

A loii  1— why,  nothin— but  hii  belt  t 
A lummct  moor  ad  gain’d : 

Thk  little  trunk  acorr’dawA— 
llgawld  g’lore  contain’d  ! 

NIf  Mr.  Guy  war  hlrch  avaur, 

A now  war  htreher  ttill : 

Tha  plunder  o’  tha  highwamen 
Mil  coffers  went  la  vlit. 

In  lAfety  Mr-  Guy  rawd  whim ; 

A Aten  tawld  (hattorry. 

Ta  meet  wl'  jitch  a rig  myael 
1 ihoud’DiCOce,  be  sorry. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Kennett  has  recorded  numcious  Staffordshire 
provinciulisms,  most  of  wltich  are  probably  now 
obsolete,  and  wotild  have  escaped  me  but  for  bis 
valuable  collections.  A valuable  MS.  glossary 
by  Mr.  Clive,  but  extending  no  further  than  B 
in  the  part  seen  by  me,  was  also  found  of  use, 
and  a few  words  in  neither  of  these  MSS.  were 
given  me  hy  Miss  L.  M-irshall  and  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Gooch.  The  following  specimen  of  the  dia- 
lect, taken  from  Kniglit’s  ' Quarterly  Magazine,’ 
1813,  will  sufficiently  exhibit  its  general  charac. 
ter.  The  lengthening  of  tlie  vowel  i appears 
very  common.  In  the  collieries  surnames  are 
very  frequently  confused.  It  constantly  hap- 
pens  that  a son  has  a surname  xcry  different 
from  that  of  his  father.  Nicknames  are  verj' 
prevalent,  c.  g.  Old  Puff,  Nosey,  Bullyhed,  Loy. 
a-bed,  01(1  Blackbird,  Stumpy, Cowskin,  Spindle- 
shanks,  Cockeye,  Pigtail,  Yellow-belly,  &c. 

Dialect  qf  the  BiUton  Folk, 

The  dialect  of  the  lower  order  here  ha*  frequently 
been  noticed,  ai  well  a*  the  peculiar  countenance  of 
the  real  BUaton  folk,”  We  noticed  our*rl«i<*  (uj>' 


on  the  cxcunlon)  the  following :— **  Thee  ihaiti’i,'* 
for  *'  you  sh’a'nt *•  thee  coafna,”  for  “ you  can’t  ;* 
••  thee  boat  aff,  aurry,  or  oU  inonh  thoi  yed  fur  thee,** 
for  take  younelf  away,  airrah,  or  I’ll  cru*h  your 
head  ;**  ••  wcear  bUt  thee  for  ••  where  are  you  ?" 

in  a caiulty  wee  loik,"  for  *‘by  chance;**  with 
**  thee  biat,  thee  ihonua  ;**  **  you  are,  you  aha’n’i.'* 
A young  woman  turned  round  to  addre»«  a amall 
child  crying  after  her  upon  ilie  threshold  of  the 
hove),  aa^alie  went  off  towarda  the  mine,  *'  Ah.  be 
•eiied,  yung’un  If  thee  doa’n’r  kuoo’  my  bock  aa  well 
ai  thee  knoo-a«t  moy  fec-aa.’*  Some  of  the  better 
apparelled,  who  aifbet  a auperlor  atylc.  uae  words 
which  they  please  to  term  •*  dickaunary  word*," 
iuch  aa  ••  earemrnt,  ct)nvinclated,  abatimonlous, 
timothy*'  (for  timid).  One  female,  In  conversation 
with  a crony  at  the  *•  truck  *hop**  door,  spoke  of 
**  Sal  Johnson’s  aapiratini;  her  mon’i  mind  soo’a,  and 
’marlating  hi*  temper,**  and  **  I never  aeed  a aenti  - 
ment  o’  nothin'  bod  till  It  took  Turn  all  at  once’t,** 
(sentiment  here  used  for  aymptom)  speaking  of  in- 
disposition.—fTondenng*  u/a  pen  and  PeneU. 

Contfersation  hetireen  a Staffordthire  Canal 
Boatman  and  hie  Wife. 

Lady,  Dun  yo  know  Soldrn-mouth,  Tummy  ’ 

Gen/.  Eee*  5 an’  a’  oeatlon  good  feller  he  is  tew. 

Lady.  A desput  quoiet  mon  1 But  he  love*  a sup 
o’ drink.  Dun  yokoow  hUwnif? 

Cent.  Know  her  1 ay.  Mar's  the  very  devil  when 
her  sperit's  up. 

Lady.  Her  Is.  Her  uses  that  mon  ihcamful — 
her  rags  him  every  ncet  of  her  loif. 

Gent.  Her  doe*.  Olve  known  her  come  Into  the 
public  and  call  him  all  the  neame*  her  could  lay  her 
tongue  tew  afore  all  the  company.  Her  oughu  to 
stay  till  her**  got  him  i’the  boat,  and  then  her  mlt 
uy  wha  her'd  a moind.  But  her  Uki  alter  her 
feyther. 

lady.  Hew  was  her  feyther  ? 

Genr.  Whoy,  singing  Jemmy. 

Lady.  01  don't  think  a»  how  Oi  ever  know’d  sing- 
ing Jemmy.  Was  he  (xle  Soaker’s  brother  f 

Cent.  Eees,  he  was.  He  lived  a top  o'  Hell  Bonk. 
He  was  the  wickedest,  swearnlnat  mon  as  ever  I 
know’d.  I should  Chink  aa  how  he  was  the  wickedest 
mon  r the  wold,  and  aay  he  had  the  rheumatia  so 
bad. 

SUFFOLK. 

The  cheractcrislics  of  the  SuffoUc  dialect  arc 
in  all  es«ential  particular*  the  same  as  tho»e  of 
the  Norfolk,  so  carefully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Forby.  The  natives  of  Suffolk  in  speaking  cle. 
vate  and  depress  the  voice  in  a very  remarkable 
manner,  so  that  ••  the  Suffolk  whine”  has  long 
been  proverbial.  . The  natives  of  all  parts  of 
East  Anglia  generally  speak  in  a kind  of  sing- 
song tone.  The  first  published  list  of  Suffolk 
words  is  given  in  Cullum’s  History  of  Hawsted, 
1784,  hut  no  regular  glossary  appeared  till  the 
publication  of  Major  Moor*s  Suffolk  l^ords  and 
Phrases,  8vo.  1823,  a very  valuable  collection  of 
provincialisms.  With  the  greatest  liberality. 
Major  Moor  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  his  in- 
terlcaved  copy  of  this  work,  containing  copious 
and  important  additions  collected  by  him  during 
tlic  last  twenty  years  j nor  have  I been  less  for- 
tunate in  the  equally  liberal  loan  of  most  valu- 
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able  and  numeroni  MS.  additinna  to  Forty's 
East  Anglia,  collected  in  SufTolk  by  D.  E.  Davy, 
Esq.  Brief  lists  have  also  been  sent  by  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland  and  the  Rev.  S.  Charles. 

An  early  hook  of  medical  receipts,  by  a per- 
son who  practised  in  Suffolk  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Harl.  1735;  an 
English  poem,  written  at  Clare  in  1415,  is  in 
MS.  Addit.  II8I4;  and  Bokenliam’s  Lives  of 
the  Saints  in  MS.  Arundel  .327,  transcribed  in 
1447,  is  also  written  in  the  Sudblk  dialect. 

(1)  Extract  from  a MS.  of  Engiuth  poetry  of  the 
fifteenth  cew/wry,  ic»  itten  »«  Sijffulkt  in  the 
ponetifton  of  iV.  S.  Fitch,  Enq. 

Herketh  now  forthpr  at  thli  frame, 

Huw  thi*  khrperd  w«)ldecome; 

To  Abraham  (he  tydfn^ui  comyn, 

The  prophetys  hit  unilemomyn, 

That  M Moyiei  and  Jonai, 

Abamc  and  Elias, 

Aot  Dan  yell  and  Jeromie, 

And  Davyd  and  I-aaye, 

And  Kllsi^aod  Samucll, 

Thel  seyn  Goddys  oomyng  ryjht  well. 

Long  it  were  of  hetn  allc  to  tclIc. 
liut  herkynth  how  Vsay  con  spelle, 

A child  that  is  i-boryn  to  us. 

And  a sonc'  i.jevyn  us, 

Ttiai  shallc  uphnldt-n  his  kyndoroe, 

And  alle  this  shall  b>n  his  nomc, 

YVoiidurfull  God  Snd  of  myjht, 

An.l  rewfuU,  and  fadur  nf  ryjht, 

Of  the  world  that  hercaAur  shall  byn, 

And  Prince  of  Pcs  men  shalle  him  tcyn  : 

These  biith  the  noincs  as  raowc  i.lcvcii, 

That  the  prophetys  to  hyin  jevyn. 

(2)  From  Boknam’t  Lirn  of  the  5oiti/»,  irrilleii 

in  U47. 

Whylom,  as  the  story  (echyth  us, 

In  Antyoche,  that  gretc  ryte, 

A man  thcr  was  rlepyd  Theo<Ioslut 
Wych  ill  grrt  Slate  stood  and  dignyte. 

For  of  paynymrye  the  patryark  was  he, 

And  had  the  reule  and  al  the  govtrmauncc, 

To  whom  allc  piestys  dedo  obccyauocc. 

This  Theodosius  had  a wyf  ful  mete 
To  hys  astate,  of  whom  was  bom 
A doughtyr  fayr,  and  elepyd  Margarite, 

Dut  ryht  HS  of  a ful  sharp  thorn, 

As  provided  was  of  God  befuru, 

Growyth  a rose  bothc  fayr  and  gix>d : 

So  sprong  Uargrete  of  the  hethrne  blood . 

MS.  .IrutideJ  327.  f.  7- 

(3)  A Letter  in  the  Suffolk  Dialect,  u'ritten  hi 

the  year  1811. 

Deaa  Faixyn, 

I was  axed  some  stounds  agon  by  Billy  P, 
our  'ses.<cr  at  MuUadcii  to  make  inquiration  a’ 
ycow  If  Master  ■ liad  pohd  in  that  there  money 
into  the  Dank.  Uilly  P.  he  fare  kirnda  unasy 
about  it,  and  when  1 see  him  at  Church  la  d.ay  he 
uh  timmy,  says  hr,  prah  ha  yeow  wrot — ai)  I kieada 
w(Tt  urn  olt— and  1 sah,  aays  1,  1 heent  hard  from 

^c^uire  D as  yit,  but  I dare  sah,  I shall 

nforc  long-.-So  prah  write  me  vome  lines,  an  send 
mewahd,  wutlia  the  money  is  pahd  a'  nae.  t doni 
know  what  to  make  of  our  Muliaden  folks,  out  I — 
but  somehow  or  luiother,  theyre  aliua  in  dibles,  an 


I ril  be  rot  if  ! dont  begin  to  think  tonie  on  em  all 
uhn  up  scaly  at  but : an  as  to  that  there  fulla—  he 
. grow  so  big  and  so  purdy  that  he  want  Co  be  took 
down  a peg — an  I'm  glad  to  hare  that  ycow  gintic 
it  rm  properly  at  WIckhum.  I’m  gouin  to  meet  the 
Multa4ien  folks  a'  Friday  to  gn  a bounden,  to  prah 
' write  me  wahd  afore  thimnum,  an  let  me  know  if 

' the  money  be  pahd,  that  I may  make  Billy  P.  aay. 

How  stammin  cowd  tis  nowadays— we  heent  no  feed 
no  where,  an  the  stock  run  blorein  about  forwittle* 
Jest  as  if  twa  winter— ycow  mab  pend  ont  twool  be 
a mortal  bad  season  for  green  geese,  an  we  sbant  ha 
no  fpriog  wahts  afore  Soom  fair.  I dipt  my  ship 
last  Tursiiay  (list  a' me— I mean  Wenaday)  an  the 
scringe  up  their  backs  so  nashunly  I'm  afeard 
they're  wholly  stryd— but  'stius  God  tis  a strange 
cowd  time.  1 heent  got  no  news  to  tell  ye,  only 
we’re  all  slammrnly  set  up  about  that  there  eorh 
bill— sonic  folks  dont  fare  la  like  it  no  matters,  an 
tha  sah  there  was  a nashun  noise  about  it  at  NorriJ 
last  Saturday  was  a fautnit.  The  mob  thay  got 
3 eflji*,  a fanner,  a B<juire,  an  a mulla,  an  strus 
yeowre  alive  (hay  hung  um  all  on  nncjtbbit— so  folks 
sah.  How'omcvcr  we  are  all  quite  enough  here, 
case  we  fare  to  think  It  for  our  good.  If  you  see 
that  there  chap  Harry,  give  roy  sarvice  toem. 

SUSSEX. 

The  dialect  of  the  East  of  Sussex  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Kent,  while  that  of 
the  West  is  similar  to  the  Hampshire  phrase- 
ology. “ In  Sussex,"  says  Ray,  English  Words, 
ed.  1G74,  p.  80,  “fur  hasp,  clasp,  wasp,  they 
I pronounce  hapsc,  elapse,  wapac,  &c. ; for  neck, 

I nick  ; for  throat,  throttle;  for  choak,  chock  ; 
let'n  down,  let’n  stand,  come  again  and  fet'n 
anon."  These  ohservations  still  hold  good.  In 
I East  Susses  day  is  pronounced  dee,  and  the  pe.i- 
sanlry  are  generally  distinguished  for  a broad 
strong  mode  of  speaking.  They  pronounce  oio 
liualaser,  but  tbU  habit  is  not  peculiar;  and 
they  often  introduce  an  r liefore  the  letters  d 
and  t.  A “ (dussary  of  the  Provincialisms  in 
use  in  the  County  of  Sussex,"  by  W.  I).  Coojicr, 
was.  printed  in  183G,  a neat  little  work,  a copy 
of  wliich,  with  uumerous  MS.  additions,  na« 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  author.  Several  Sussex 
words,  not  included  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  list,  were 
' sent  to  me  by  M.  A.  Lovrer,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
James  Sandham,  Colonel  Davies,  and  M.  T. 
Robinson,  Esq. ; and  Mr.  Holloway’s  General 
Dictionar)'  of  Provincialisms,  8vo.  1838,  con- 
tains a considerable  number. 

(1)  Tom  Cladpole's  Journey  to  Lunnun,  the 
firnt  aeren  rdanzan. 
l..ut  Middicmus  1 'member  well. 

When  harvest  was  all  over  ; 

Us  cheps  had  hous’d  up  all  de  banes, 

An  stack'd  up  all  dc  clover. 

I think,  says  I,  111  take  a trip 
To  1. unnun,  dat  t wu), 

An  see  how  things  goo  on  a bit, 

Leal  i sbu'd  die  a fool  1 
Frr  si'tCT  S*|,  five  years  tgoo, 

WentolTwud  Squyer  Brown; 

Housemaid,  nr  summut;  don’t  know  what. 

To  live  at  Lmmun  town. 
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Dey'htv'd  uncommon  well  to  SaJ, 

An  ge  ur  clothe*  an  dat ; 

So  Sal  ’havM  naihun  well  to  dem. 

An  grow'd  quite  tall  an  fat. 

1 ax'd  or  Ben  to  let  me  goo, 

Hem  ri.m  ol*  fellur  he. 

He  acratch’d  hi*  wig,  * To  Lunnun,  Tom  f* 

Den  turn'd  hl«  quid,  ' I’ll  lee.' 

So  itraie  to  mother  home  goo#  1, 

An  thui  to  ur  did  »ay. 

Uothcr.  ril  goo  an  aee  our  Sal, 

FermeaatcT  aayt  1 may. 

D«  poor  ol’  gal  did  shake  ur  head, 

Ah  I Tom,  twant  never  do, 

Poor  Sal  U gone  a tejus  way. 

An  mutt  1 now  loose  you  f 

(2)  A Dialogue  between  tiro  Farm^labourerd  in 
Suanex. 

Tont,  Why,  Jim,  where  a bln? 

Jim.  Down  to  look  at  the  ship. 

Tern.  Did  ye  look  at  the  stack  ? 

Jim.  t’mp*.  I did.  and  it  roaket  terrible  I 

Tom.  Why  didn't  ye  make  a hole  in  it  ? 

Jim.  1 be  guain  to  it. 

Tom.  It’s  a ]>ity,  'twai  tich  a mortal  good  'un. 

Jim.  Et  iure  I Well,  it’s  melancholy  fine  lime 
for  the  crops,  aint  It  ? 

Tom.  Ah  f U’ll  be  ripping  lime  pretty  toon  now. 

Jim.  Ah  I I ahan't  do  much  at  that  for  the 
rumatit. 

Tbm.  What  be  guain  to  do  with  that  ere  jug? 
You'd  better  let  It  bide.  Do  you  think  the  chimbley 
•weeper  will  come  to-day  ? 

Jim.  It* ! he'i  »afe  to  come,  let  It  be  how  I'wull. 

Tim.  Which  way  do  you  think  he’ll  come  ? 

Jim.  Ite'JI  ccmcathirt  and  acrou  the  common. 

Tom.  Whal.calcrwayt.  aye? 

Jim.  Im.  Did  you  mind  what  I was  a telling  of  ? 

Tbm,  To  be  sure;  but  dang  ye  If  1 could  sense  it, 
could  you  ? 

Jim.  Lor,  yis.  1 don’t  think  It  took  much  cute* 
fwws  to  do  that  1 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Tbe  following  observations  on  the  dialect  of 
this  county  arc  taken  from  a MS.  glossary  of 
Warwickshire  words,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Sharp,  and  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Staunton,  of  Longbridge  House,  near 
Warwick : “ The  diphthong  ea  is  usually  pro- 
nounced like  at,  as  mait,  ait,  plaise,  paise,  waik, 
say,  for  meaty  eat,  pleaae,  ireak,  aea.  The  vowel 
0 gives  place  to  u,  in  sung,  lung,  araung,  for 
tong,  long,  among ; wunst  for  once;  grun,  fun, 
and  pun,  for  ground,  found,  aud  pound.  Shownd 
is  also  frequent  for  the  imperative  of  show.  A 
and  0 are  often  interchanged,  as  drap,  shap, 
yander,  for  drop,  thop,  yonder ; and  (per  contra) 
hommer,  rot,  and  gondcr,  for  hammer,  rat,  and 
pander.  J is  substituted  for  d,  in  juke,  jell, 
jeth.and  jctl,  for  duke,  deal,  death,  and  deadt 
whilst  juice  is  often  pronounced  duce.  I)  is 
added  to  words  ending  in  oum,  as  dfownded  and 
gownd,  for  droitned  and  ^otm.  E is  sometimes 
converted  into  a,  as  baity,  laft,  fatch,  for  betty, 
and  fetch.  The  nom.  case  and  the  acc.  are 
perpetually  and  barbarously  confounded  in 


' such  phrases  as,  **  They  ought  to  have  spoke  to 
w e ; her  told  him  so ; be  told  she  so ; us  wont  be 
hurt,  will  us  } This  is  one  of  our  most  grating 
provincialisms. This  MS.  glossary  has  been 
fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  I have  also 
received  communications  from  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
W.  Reader,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  the  Rev.  J. 
Staunton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Watson,  and  Thomas 
Haslewood,  Esq.  The  modern  dialect  of  War- 
wickshire contains  a very  large  proportion  of 
North  country  words,  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  locality.  They  say  yat 
for  gate, /ru/,  fool,  tAeeam,  shame,  teeea/,  wheat, 
Yethard,  Edward,  Jeeams,  James,  leean,  lane, 
rooad,  road,  wool,  will,  p-yaaper,  paper, /eeoce, 
face,  cooat,  coat,  &c. 

WESTMORELAND. 

“ .K  bran  new  Wark  by  William  de  Worfat, 
containing  a true  Calendar  of  his  tlioughts  con- 
cerning good  nebberhood,*’  12mo.  Kendal,  1785, 
pp.  44,  is  a good  si>ccimcn  of  the  Westmoreland 
dialect,  but  of  great  rarity.  This  dialect  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Cumberland. 

(1)  A IVestmoreUtnd  Dialogue. 

Sarah.  What  yve  ?iev  hard  h«e  yan  ev  my  tweet- 
harts.  Lord ! Tliii  ward  U brimful  a lee  for 
tartan. 

Jtnnel.  Aye,  thears  lees  enow,  but  I reckem  that 
nln. 

AaraS.  Ycc  may  be  roUtaan  as  weel  at  u<idcr 
fnwk ; yee  mun  know  I went  to  Araslde  tawer  wie 
aur  Breaady  tot?i  Bull,  an  tlie  wod  nit  stand,  but  set 
off*  an  run  up  Tawer-hlll,  an  tbrootlt  loan  on  tie 
Middle  Barra  plane,  an  I hefter  he.  tul  I wer  welly 
broten.  Dick  wor  cumin  up  frae  Silver  dale,  an 
tomd  her,  helpt  me  wie  her  toth  bull,  an  then  went 
heaam  wie  me,  an  while  ea  leev  I’ll  nivver  tak  a kaw 
malr.  Ise  sure  its  a varra  shamful  s.irvis  to  send 
onny  young  woman  on,  en  what  1 think  nicone  hart 
is  dun  ca  nae  spot  but  Boolhans  parish.  En  (Vae 
this  nebbort  ses  wc  er  sweetbarta. 

(2)  A “ GrahameiC*  Letter. 

TKT  HKODlTUn  KT  XaNDAL  MgXCVRT. 

Sur,»Es  at  sea  oft  plaagin  ye  aboot  summut  or 
udder.  It  maks  me  frectend  ct  ye'll  be  gUtin  oot  uv 
o’  pashens,  but,  ye  kna,  et  wer  varra  unlarned  in 
oor  dawle,  en,  therefore,  obleiged  when  In  a bit  ov  a 
diificuUee  to  ax  sumbody  et  can  cnlecten  us  ont. 
Aw  whopc,  hooiver,  et  thli’cn  el  be’l  last  time  et  al 
hcv  occashun  for  yer  advice;  for  If  aw  can  manage 
to  git  hoad  uv  this  situwaabun  et  aw  hev  uv  me  ee, 
al  be  a gcntclman  oot  days  uv  me  life.  Noo,  ye 
sec,  Mr.  Iledditur,  yaw  day  befowrc  t'rent  com  du, 
aw  mecn  afowre  t’time  et  fader  was  stinted  to  pay’t 
in  \ for't  landlawrd  wlv  mickle  pcrswadlo  gov  him  a 
week  or  twa  ower;  but  hctdled  him  plane  eouf  if  ho 
dudentttum  up  that  he  wad  send  t'Bumballles  ta 
•OCX  t'sticks  en  tumbyalh  fader  cn  roudder,  mrsel  en 
oot  bams,  tut  duer.  O,  man,  thur  landlawrdi  thur 
hard-hart’d  chap*.  Aw  bcicev  he  wad  du'it  tu,  for 
yan  ntver  tees  him  luke  plisaant,  etpecialle  et  farm, 
for  o’ita  et  best  condishun,  cn  we've  lade  sum  uv 
this  ncu-faihend  manner  et  they  co'  Guanney  ont 
(Padderlike*  to  be  Itket’neaben).  Sartenly,  it  suita 
for  yaw  year,  en  theer’s  turn  varra  bonoie  rrops  wbor 
its  been  lade  on  middltn  thick;  but  It  wYat  stand 
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fend  ei  wcel  ei  • good  fn«d  miJden.  Whiah,  Mr. 
Heddltur,  e«  aw  was  gangen  to  tay,  yaw  day  afowre 
tUime  et  Fader  hed  ta  pay’t  rent  he  sent  me  wid  a 
coo  en  a stirk  tuT  a girt  fare,  they  ro  Braoicn  Fare, 
nar  Appelby,  en  aw  was  to  sell  them  if  anyboily  had 
me  out,  for  brau  he  mud  hev,  whedder  aw  gat  ther 
woorth  ur  nut.  When  aw  was  ut  fare  aw  gat  rert 
intuit  middel  uv  o’at  thrang,  whrr  aw  thuut  aw 
cudnt  help  but  meet  wid  a customar;but  aw  was 
vtts  farely  cheeted,  for  aw  stude  theer  nar  o't  day 
we've  me  hands  uv  me  f>ockets,  en  neabody  es  mickle  . 
es  axd  me  what  awd  gayne  aboot.  cn  ye  ma  be  sure 
aw  pood  a lang  fawce,  tell  a gudc-lookcn  gentleman 
like  feller  com  up  tur  me,  and  nea  doot  seen  aw  was 
sarcgrhevd,  began  ta  ax  me  et  to  whea  aw  was? 
whoraw  cixv  fra  i hoo  me  Fadder  gat  hb  Iceven,  en 
adeci  mare  sec  like  questions.  Ov  coorse,  aw  telld 
him  nnut  but  truth,  for,  ye  kna,  aw  nivver  like  ta 
tell  a lee  ta  neabody,  en  aw  dudnt  forgit,  et  saame 
time  to  let  him  kna  hoobadly  off  Fadder  was.  en  hoo 
it  wud  put  him  aboot  when  aw  hednt  scit  bveas. 
T*gentleman,  puer  feller!  was  a varra  fecicn  man, 
for  he  seemed  a girt  deel  hurt,  cn  gev  me  what  aw 
wanted  for  me  coo  en  stirk,  wldoot  Iver  a wuidov 
bartcren.  Efihro'wassattled,  en  we’ed  gltteneailcr 
a glass,  aw  axed  him  for  his  nyame  to  tak  u Faddrr, 
en  he  wrayate  me’t  dooD  wid  a wad  prnkel,  ont  back 
uv  a tail  green  card  ; but  unfortunatele  aw  put  it 
Intul  me  wayscowt  pocket  en*t  name  gat  rubbed  oot 
afowre  aw  gat  hyamc.  Ont  tudder  side  et  card,  Mr. 
Hedditur,  was  an  advertisement,  ov  which  this  is  a 
wurd  for  wurd  copy: 

“WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 

A Man  of  Goon  CitARACTRa, 

At  a Salary  of  1'5«0  per  Annum, 

To  Mind  his  own  Buainfs8, 

And  a further  sum  of  £500, 

To  LEAVE  OTHBH  PaOt’l.R'H  Ai  ONB  ! 

{J^  For  further  parlicnlari  enquire  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department.” 

Et  first  aw  dudnt  tak  mickle  nouticeont;  but  son 
aw've  been  considcren  that  me  Fadder  ts  sare  fashed 
we've  sea  mony  ov  us,  cn,  as  aw  snppowse,  all  hcv 
as  gudea  chance  a gilten  a situwashun  cs  onybody 
else,  aw  want  to  kna,  Mr.  Hedditur,  hoo  aw  mun 
gang  aboot  U.  Aw  cannet  toll  what  sud  ale  me  gitten 
ont,  for  aw've  alias  bourne  a gude  rarickter.  cn  thats 
t’son  uv  a chap  they  want,  en  aw've  nea  doot  aw 
cud  sunc  Urn  t'trade.  Aw  see  It  corns  ta  nar  twenty 
pund  a week,  throot  yer,  cn  Us  a grand  thing  for  a 
paer  body.  T'Uborln  fowks  aboot  here  cant  bardlys 
mak  hofe  cs  mony  shlllens,  O man,  t'fowk  hes  sarc 
shift  to  gU  a putten  on,  noo  o'  days.  But  besides  o' 
that,  aw  can  tell  ye  summst  mare  underneath,  et 
raakf  me  want  la  gang  ta  Lunnen  sea  mkkle  et  aw 
suppowse  its  wharc  this  sltu**ation  Is.  V'c  kna,  Mr. 
Hedditur,  me  sweethart  Nanny  {cs  like  ta  sham  we 
tellen  ye,  but  ye  munnet  menshion  Four  agen  for 
■ wt  worl)  es  aw  was  a ralng  me  sweethart  Nanny 
went  up  ta  Lnnnen  ta  be  a Leddirs  made,  cn  aw 
sud  like  varra  we'el  to  tec  her  et  limes.  Es  wc  ur 
sea  far  off  tacn  t'other,  wc  rite  letters  back  en  forrett 
Ivery  noo  en  then  cs  ud«lcr  fowkdoes:  but  thters 
laytly  been  sum  queer  stowrles  In  oor  dawleabooi  a 
feller  they  co  Jammy  Graam.  They  sa  he's  been 
peepen  intul  oat  letturs  et  gang  up  la  Lunnen,  cn 
then  tellen  oot  en  maken  oot  mivcheef  et  Iver  he  ran. 
By  gum  I if  aw  ihout  hc'cd  been  breken  fwals  ov 
my  letturs  es  aw  sent  ta  Nanny— first  time  aw  met 
him  aw  wad  glv  him  sic  a thumppen  cs  he  niver  gat 
in  hli  life  befowre.  Aw  wonder  they  hev’nt  kick'd 
sec  a good.for-nout  feller  oot  uv  tTust  lang  sen, 
whon  bM  gilty  uv  sec  like  sneeken  lo-lird  tricks  es 


them.  Me  hand's  bt^inniag  u wark,  en  aw  mun 
finish  we  beggio  ov  ye  ta  tell  me  o'  ye  kna  aboot 
siluwashuQ,  for  cs  detarmend  ta  heft,  cn  aw  dunnet 
kna  whea  Secretary  of  t'Horae  Department  Is,  en 
theerfowre  es  at  a loss  whea  ta  apply  tu. 

Yer  cSbeshunet  frlud, 

Jacob  STtinnB, 

99th  July.  IS44.  fra  t’DawIe. 

FS — T'wedder's  nobbet  been  varra  bad  thur  twea 
ur  ihre  days  back,  cn  thuoner  shooers  hev  been  Seen 
aboot. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  didcct  of  this  county  is  so  nearly  related 
to  that  which  is  denominated  the  Weal-Country 
dialect,  that  the  distinction  must  be  sought  for 
in  words  j>eculiar  to  itself  rather  than  in  any 
general  feature.  The  Saxon  plural  termination 
en  is  still  common, and  oi  is  generally  pronounced 
as  iW.  Instances  of  their  perfects  may  be ' J>d, 
itnap^  Biiopt,  hide,  hod,  lead,  lod,  tcrape,  setope. 
Sec.  Some  of  their  phrases  are  quaint.  That*g 
mai-et  me  ouf,  puzzles  me  ; a kind  of  a middling 
iort  of  a way  he  in  in,  out  of  sorts,  Ac.  Mr. 
Britton  published  a glossary  of  Wiltshire  words 
in  his  Topographical  Sketches  of  Nortlj  Wilts, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  3G9-80 ; and  a more  complete  one  by 
Mr.  Akennan  has  recently  appeared,  12nio. 
18-12.  Many  words  peculiar  to  this  county  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages  which  have 
escaped  both  these  writers,  collected  chiefly  from 
Keonett,  Aubrey,  and  MS.  lists  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hussey,  Dr.  S.  Merriman,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Crawley,  and  Mr.  M.  Jackson.  The  Chronicon 
VUodunense,  edited  by  W.  H.  Black,  fol.  1830, 
is  a specimen  of  the  Wiltshire  dialect  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  so  frequently  quoted  in 
this  work  that  any  fiirtlier  notice  is  unnecessary. 
The  follow  ing  clever  pieces  in  the  modern  dia- 
lect of  the  county  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr, 
Akennan. 

(1)  The  Hamel  and  the  Bittle. 

A hamet  act  In  a hullur  tree.— 

A proper  spiteful  twoad  watlie; 

And  a merrily  <ung  while  he  did  set 
Hit  ttinge  aa  ahearp  at  a baggaoet : 

Oh,  who«o  vine  and  bowld  ai  I, 

I vear*  not  bee,  nor  wapte,  nor  vly  t 
A bittle  up  (buck  tree  did  dim. 

And  seariivully  did  look  at  him  \ 

Zays  he,  " Zur  hamet.  who  glv  thee 
A right  to  set  in  thuck  there  tree? 

Vor  aet  you  xengt  so  nation  vine, 

1 tell  'e  'tls  a hou»c  o'  mine.” 

The  harnet't  coniciencc  velt  a twinge, 

But  grawin'  bowld  wi  hit  long  •tinge, 

Zayi  he,  •*  Fo*«c*ilrn‘»  the  best  huiw; 

Zo  here  th*  tha'fln  t put  a claaw  1 
Be  off,  and  leave  thetrretome, 

ThemUeu'a  good  enough  for  thee!" 

Jutt  then  a yiickel,  parsin’  by, 

Wai  axed  by  them  the  cause  to  try  t 
**  Ha ! ha  1 I tec  how  'tit  I"  sayt  he, 

*•  They'll  make  a vtmout  nunch  vor  me  I*" 
HUbtll  wntthearp.  hit  ttomoch  Icar, 

Zo  up  a tnappod  the  caddlln  pair  1 
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AfrI  you  as  be  to  la&w  Inclined, 

This  leetle  stwory  bear  in  mind  ; 

Vor  if  to  luuw  you  aims  to  gwo. 

^'ou’ll  Tind  ibey'li  allu«  tar  'e  to : 

Vou'ti  meet  the  vate  o the»e  hirre  two, 

Theyil  take  your  cwoat  and  carcass  too  ! 

(2)  The  Genuine  Remaine  of  WilUam  Little^  a 
}Vilt9hire  man. 

I've  alius  bin  as  vlush  o'  money  as  a twoad  is  o* 
veathers  ; but  1/ever  1 gets  rich.  I'll  put  it  ael  in 
Zisietcr  bank,  and  not  do  os  owld  Smith,  the  milter, 
did,  cornin' whoam  vrom  market  one  nite.  MarUl 
Avrald  o’  thieves  a was,  to  a puts  hts  pound-blll»  and 
aei  th’ money  a'd  got  about  un  in  a hole  in  the  wall, 
and  the  next  mamin' a*  couldn't  remember  where- 
abouts 'twas,  and  had  to  pull  purty  nigh  a mile  o' 
wall  down  before  a*  could  vind  it.  Stoopid  owld 
wosbird  1 

Owld  Jan  Wilkins  used  to  toy  he  alius  cut's  stakes, 
when  a went  a hedgin',  too  lang,  bekax.'  a'  cou'd 
easily  cut  'em  iharter  if  a'  wanted,  but  a'  cou'dnt 
make  um  langer  if  ‘em  was  too  shart.  Zo  says  I : 
to  1 allui  axes  vor  more  than  I wants.  It  I gets  that, 
well  ami  good  ; but  if  I axes  vor  little,  amt  gets  less, 
it's  marlal  akkerd  to  ax  a second  time,  d’ye  knenw  ! 

Piplc  say  as  how  they  gied  tli'  neam  o'  tmourukrtM 
to  us  Wiltshire  vauk  bekasea  pasK'l  o’ stupid  bodies 
one  n4;ht  tried  to  rake  the  shadow  o’  th'  moon  out  o' 
th'bruk,  and  tuk’t  vor  a thin  cheese.  But  that's 
th'  wrong  ind  o’  th'  ilwory.  The  chaps  ax  was  doin' o* 
this  was  smugglers,  and  they  waaavUhin’up  some 
kegs  o'spcrrlts,  and  only  purtendeii  to  rake  out  a 
cheese  ! Zo  the  excUeman  ax  axed  ’em  the  question 
had  his  grin  at  'em  ; but  they  had  a good  laugh  at  he 
when 'em  got  whoame  the  stiifT. 

Owld  Molly  Sannell  axed  Molly  Daftcr  to  gie  her 
a drapo'  barm  one  day.  *'  i ha’n't  x got  narn  I"  tays 
ahe  t “ besides,  I do  want  un  mcscif  to  bake  wl’.’*  j 

Measter  Goddin  used  to  tay  as  how  childern  costed  i 
a tight  o'  money  to  breng  um  up,  and  *twas  all  very  I 
well  whilst  um  was  leetle,  and  tucked  th'  mother,  but  ' 
when  um  began  to  rack  the  vatber,  'twas  lution 
akkerd. 

Measter  Cuss  and  his  xun  Rtherd  went  to  Lonnun 
a leetle  time  lence,  and  when  um  got  to  their  Jour- 
ney's ind,  Measter  Cum  missed  a girt  passel  a carr'd 
wi'un  toth'cwoach.  Lard,  vathcr  T saysEtherd, 

*'  I iced  un  drap  out  at  VUe  I”  (Devises.) 

(3)  North  Wiltshire  eloquence. 

**  Now,  do'e  plaxe  to  walk  In  a bit,  tur,  and  resi'e, 
and  dwont'e  mind  my  measter  up  ag'm  th'  chimley 
earner.  Poor  xowl  on  hin,  he’ve  a bin  despert  ill 
ever  xcnce  t'other  night,  when  a wur  tuk  ter'blc  bad 
wi' th' rheuinalix  in’s  l^s  and  stummick.  He'vc  a 
bin  aud  tuk  dree  bottles  o'  doctor’s  stuff,  but  I'll  be 
whipped  if  a do  simhiy  a bit  th'  better  var*t.  Lawk, 
xur,  but  I be  main  scrow  to  be  ael  in  tich  a caddel, 
ael  along  o'lhey  chUdern.  They've  a bin  a leasin', 
and  wh^D  um  coomed  whoame,  they  ael  tuk  and 
drowed  the  cam  arlamang  th*  vire  stuff,  and  so  here 
we  be,  ael  in  a muggle  like.  And  you  be  lookin’ 
middlinish.  xur,  and  ael  as  iTe  was  shrammed.  I'll 
take  and  bleow  up  th'  virc  a moosel : but  what  be 
them  bcllises  at ) here  they  be  slat  a-two  I and  here's 
my  yc]>purn  they've  a’  bin  and  searched,  and  I've 
agot  narra  'nother  ’gin  Zunday  besepts  thi*um  {'* 
This  elegant  sample  of  North  Wiltshire  elo- 
quence was  uttered  nearly  in  a breath,  by  Mis- 
tress  VargeSt  the  wife  of  a labourer  with  a large 


family,  as  the  poor  man’s  master  entered  the 
cottage  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  whether 
be  would  he  soon  able  to  return  to  his  work. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

In  Worcestershire,  the  peculiarity  of  speech 
moat  striking  to  a stranger  is  perhaps  the  inter- 
change of  her  and  she,  e.  g.  “ hers  going  for  a 
walk  with  she.”  This  perversion  is  even  used 
in  the  genitive,  “ she’s  bonnet.”  As  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire,  the  pronoun  which 
is  constantly  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  to 
act  as  n s}>ccieB  of  conjunction.  At  a recent 
trial  at  Worcester,  a butcher,  who  was  on  his 
trial  for  sheep-stealing,  said  in  defence,  ” I 
bought  the  sheep  of  a roan  at  Droomsgrove  fair, 
irAicA  he  is  a friend  of  the  prosecutor's,  and 
won't  appear;  which  I could  have  transported 
tl»c  prosecutor  ever  so  long  agoo  if  I liked.”  As 
in  many  other  counties,  the  neuter  is  frequently 
invested  with  the  masculine  gender.  A more 
striking  feature  is  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
fin  such  words  as  stair,  fair,  pronounced  s/ar, 
far,  &c. ; and  the  letter  r is  sometimes  sounded 
between  a final  vowel,  or  vowel-sound,  and  an 
initial  one.  No  works  on  the  dialect  of  this 
county  have  yet  appeared,  and  the  majority  of 
the  words  here  quoted  as  peculiar  to  it  have 
l»ecn  collected  by  myself.  1 have,  however,  rc- 
: reived  short  communications  from  J.  Noakc, 
Esq.,  Jabcz  Allies,  Esq.,  Miss  Bedford,  Mrs. 
John  Walcot,  Thomas  Boulton,  Esq.,  Mr.  R. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  William  Johnson.  The  follow- 
extract  is  taken  from  a MS.  in  my  possession. 

Extract  from  a MS,  of  medico/  receipts  written 
by  Syr  Tomas  Jamys,  Vicar  qff"  Badstye,  about 
the  year  1450. 

For  the  »k«wle  a gode  medeyn.  Take  pedylyoa 
to  hand/ulle  ever  that  he  be  flowryd,  and  than  he 
y«  tendur,  and  than  take  and  oethe  hym  welle  in  a 
potelle  of  itronge  lye  title  the  to  halfe  be  xoddyn 
awey,  and  than  wetche  the  xkailyd  hede  in  xtronge 
pytic  that  yxhoote,  and  thanxchave  aweytheKhawle 
dene,  and  let  not  for  bledyng : and  than  make  a 
plaxture  of  pedylyon,  and  ley  it  on  the  hedc  gode 
and  warme,  and  so  let  it  ly  a day  and  anyth,  and 
than  take  it  awey.  and  so  than  take  thy  meic  and 
ronnyngwatur  of  a broke,  and  therof  make  theke 
pa|>elL-tte«,  and  than  »prcde  them  on  a clothe  that 
wolle  cover  al  the  soore,  and  so  ley  it  on  the  lorc 
hede,  and  let  it  ly  iij.  dayys  and  iij.  nythtes  ever  It 
be  remeveyd,  and  than  take  it  of,  and  wearhe  the 
hedc  Welle  in  strong  pyi»e  ayenne,  and  than  take  and 
ichave  It  dene  to  the  flesche.  and  than  take  rede 
oynownce  as  mony  a»e  wolle  suffyee  for  to  make  a 
pia»turc  over  the  sore,  and  boyte  them  welle  in  wa- 
tore,  and  than  stampe  them,  and  temper  them  with 
the  softe  of  calamynte,  and  old  barow  grese  that 
ys  maltyne  clone,  and  so  use  this  tylle  the  seke  bo 
hole. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Tlicre  are  numerous  early  MSS.  still  preserved 
which  were  written  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
most  of  them  containing  marks  of  the  dialect  of 
the  county.  The  Towneley  Mysteriea,  which 
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have  been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  were 
written  in  the  neighbourhowl  of  Wakefield.  An 
English  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  translated 
from  the  Latin  work  by  Hampole,  a MS.  in  Eton 
College  Library,  was  also  written  in  this  county, 
the  writer  obserring,  *•  in  this  werko  I seke  no 
strange  IugIyshel>ot  the  lightest  and  tbccoinoii- 
est,  andswilke  that  cs  mastc  like  til  the  Latyn, 
so  that  thasthat  knawesnoght  the  Latyn  by  the 
Inglyslic  may  come  to  many  Latyn  wordes.” 
A metrical  translation  of  Grosthcad’s  Chantecu 
d' Amour,  in  MS.  Egerton  927,  was  made  by  a 
“ munke  of  Sallay,"  who  calls  it  “ the  Myrour  of 
lowed  Men.”  To  these  may  be  added  MS.  Harl. 
1022,  MS.  Harl.  5396,  MS.  Coll.  Sion,  xviii.  6, 
and  the  Thornton  MS.  so  often  quoted  in  the 
following  i>ages. 

lligden,  writing  about  1350,  says  “the  whole 
speech  of  the  Northumbrians,  especially  in  York- 
shire, is  so  harsh  and  rude  that  we  Southern  men 
can  hardly  understand  it;”  and  Wallingford, 
who  wrote  long  before,  observes  that**  there  is, 
and  long  has  been,  a great  admixture  of  ]>eopIe  of 
Danish  race  in  that  province,  and  a great  Wmi- 
larity  of  languagt.*^  See  the  * Quarterly  Review,’ 
Feb.  1836,  p,  365.  There  seem  to  be  few  traces 
of  Danish  in  the  modem  Yorkshire  dialect. 

So  numerous  are  modern  pieces  in  the  York- 
shire dialect,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
complete  list.  The  rustic  of  this  county  has  even 
had  a newspaper  in  his  native  dialect,  the  * York- 
shire Comet,’  the  first  naml>cr  of  which  appeared 
in  March,  1844 ; but  in  consequence  of  certain 
personal  allusions  giving  olTcDce,  the  publisher 
was  threatened  with  a prosecution,  and  he  relin- 
quished (he  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
seventh  number,  and  refused  to  sell  the  objection- 
able  parts.  The  most  complete  glossary  of  York- 
shire words  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Carr,  2 vols. 
Hvo.  1828,  but  it  is  confined  toCraven,  the  dialect 
said  to  be  used  by  Chaucer’s  North  countrv’ 
scholars.  Sec  Mr.  Wright’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p. 
160.  Dr.  Willan’s  list  of  words  used  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  West-Riding,  in  the 
Archieologia,  voL  xvii.  pp.  138-167,  should  also 
be  noticed;  and  long  previously  a Yorkshire 
glossary  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo.  1697.  Thoresby’s  list  of 
West-Riding  words,  1 703,  was  published  in  Hay’s 
Philosophical  Letters ; and  Watson  gives  a 
**  Vocabulary  of  Uncommon  Words  used  in  Hali- 
fax Parish”  in  his  History  of  Halifax,  1775. 
These  latter  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Hallam- 
shire  Olossa^,  8vo.  1829,  a small  collection  of 
words  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield. 
The  Sheffield  dialect  has  been  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated in  an  Essay  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Piper, 
12mo.  1825.  In  addition  to  the  printed  glos- 
saries, 1 have  had  the  advantage  of  using  MS. 
lists  of  Yorkshire  words  communicated  by  Wra. 
Turner,  Esq.,  William  Henry  Lcatham,  Esq., 
Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Charles  Rooke,  the 
Rev.  P.  Wright,  Mr.  M.  A.  Denham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sanderson,  John  Richard  Walbran,  Eiq.,  Mr. 
Banks,  and  N.  Scateberd,  Eiq. 


(1)  A charm  for  ih$  Tooth^cchc,  from  the 

Thornton  Manuscript , f.  176. 

M charmt  /or  the  tethe-werk«.~~  Sty  the  charmc 
thru,  to  It  be  uyd  lx.  tymes,  and  ay  thryi  at  a 
charemynge. 

1 conjourc  the,  Uythety  be«te,  with  that  llkeapcre. 
That  Longyout  in  his  hande  ganebere. 

And  alto  with  ane  haitc  of  thome. 

That  one  my  Lordis  hede  wai  borne. 

With  allc  the  wordli  marc  and  leue, 

With  the  OOicc  of  the  Mesae, 

W'ith  my  Lorde  and  his  xil.  postllles, 

With  oure  I.ady  and  her  x.  maydenyi, 

Saynt  Margielc,  the  haly  queue, 

Saynt  Katerin,the  haly  vlrgyne, 

ix.  tyme*  Goidis  furbott,  thou  wikkyde  wonne, 

Thet  ever  thou  make  any  rystynge, 

Bot  awayc  mote  thou  wmde. 

To  the  erde  and  the  sUnc  ! 

(2)  Dicky  Dicienon's  Address  to*t  knairn  world, 
ft  am  the  first  number  cf  the  Yorkshire  Comet, 
published  in  1844. 

Dbar  Itvbrthodt, 

Ah  tud'nt  wonder  bud,  when  some  foaks  hear 
o’  me  startin’  on  a Paper,  they'l)  say,  what  in’t 
world  hei  maade  DIrky  DIckeson  bethink  hiasen  o' 
cummin*  steh  acaaper  as  that?  Wah,  if  ye’ll  nob- 
but  her  hauf  o’t  paatience  o'  Joab,  Ah'll  try  ta  tell 
ya.  Ve  mun  knaw,  'at  aboot  six  year  sin'.  Ah  wur 
i'  a public.hoose,  wheare  ther  wur  a feller  as  wur 
braggiii'  on  hit  lamin',  an'  so  Ah  axed  him  what  he 
knawed  aboot  onny  knawledgement,  an'  he  said  he 
thowt  he'd  a rare  lump  moare  information  i*  hie 
hcead,  ncr  Ah  hed  1'  mine.  Noo,  ye  knaw.  Ah 
Budn’t  ha’ been  a quarter  as  ill  mad,  if  thcr  hedn't 
been  a lot  o'  rhaps  in't  plaaee  'at  reckoned  ta  hev 
noa  small  share  o'  gumption.  Soa,  as  sooin  as  Ah 
gat  hoamc  that  ncct,  Ah  aware  ta  oor  Bet,  'at  as 
suareasshoo  wur  a match-hawker.  Ah  wud  lecam 
ali't  polishments 'at  Schooilmaister  0>1I  could  tcich 
ma.  Varry  weel,  slap  at  it  Ah  went,  makktn'  pot- 
hukes,  an*  stroakes,  an*  .Ah  hardly  knaws  what ; an’ 
then  Ah  leearot  speldcrin',  readin',  i*  fact,  all  'at 
long-heeaded  Schooilraai»ter  Gill  knew  hixsen  ; so 
'at,  when  Ah'd  done  wi*  him.  Ah  wur  conn  ted  as 
clever  a chap  as  me  feyther  afore  ma.  an’  ye  mun 
consider  'at  .Ah  wur  noa  small  lH*rr  when  Ah’d  come 
ta  that  pass,  for  he  rould  fell,  boot  lukin',  hoc  mleh 
psaper  it  wild  lak'  ta  lap  up  an  oonce  o'  *bacca. 
Wrel,  as  sooin  as  Ah'd  gotten  ta  be  sa  wontlerful 
wise,  d'ye  see  ? Ah  thowt—  an'  it  wur  a bitter  thowt, 
tcwl^what  a pity  It  wnr  'at  Iwerybody  couldn't 
dew  as  mlrh  as  Ah  could.  More  Ah  studied  aboot 
it,  an’  war  it  pottered  ma,  Ah'll  assuare  ya.  Wun 
neet,  hooirver,  as  oor  Bet  an’  me  wur  set  be’t  tire- 
side,  shoo  turned  hersen  suddenly  roontl,  an’ said, 
•*  Thoo’s  afooll,  Dicky  !"  “ What  J Bet,  does  ihoo 
really  meean  ta  say  Ah'i  a fooil  I”  •*  Ah  dcw,”shoo 
said  : ••  thoo't  a real  fooil  I"  *'  Hoo  does  ta  mak* 
that  oot.  Bet  V*  said  Ah,  for  All  wur  noane  hauf 
suited  aboot  It.  ••  Ahll  say  It  ageean  an’  ageean.” 
says  shoo;  ihoo's  a fooil,  an'  if  ta'i  onny  way 
partlkelar  ta  knaw,  Ah’il  tell  tha  hoo  Ah  make  It 
oot.  In’t  first  plaaee,  luke  what  braans  thoo  hex; 
as  starlln'  as  onny  'at  Ivver  thease  gurt  men  hc<l ; 
an'  yet,  like  a fo<ii]  as  Ah  say  ihoo  is,  thoo  taks  It 
as  ecasy  as  a pig  in’t  muck."  ••  Weel,  weel,"  Ah 
coDlinid,  " what  wod  in  ha*  ma  ta  dew,  lass  ^ Tell 
us.an’ Ah’lldcw’i."  *■  Then,"  says  shoo,  ■'  start  a 
paaper  i'  thee  awn  naative  tongue,  an'  call  It 
t'Yortbar  Comet.  Ah’ll  be  bun  for't  it’ll  pay  as 
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veel  a*  Iwer  gooM  cola  did."  Noo.  then.  ai  eooin  j 
M Ah  hccard  oor  Bet'e  noaUoni,  Ah  wur  ommuRt  j 
stark  mad  ta  carry  ’em  oot ; for  Ah  thowt,  aa  shoo 
did  *at  It  wod  pay  capital,  an’  beside.  Ah  sud  maybe 
be  ImprooTin’t  staate  o’  laeiaty,  an’t  morals  o'l 
vicious.  Ye  doan’t  need  ta  think  ’at  Ah'*  nowi  bud 
an  Ignarant  mushrum,  for,  though  Ah  say’t  mysen, 
Ah  can  tell  ya  'at  Dicky  Dickeson's  as  ftiH  o’knaw. 
ledge  as  a hegg’s  full  o’  meeat.  Nut  'at  Ah  wants 
la  crack  o'  mysen,  nowt  o't  soart ; it  <*n’r  what  Ah 
says  an'  thinks  o'  mysen,  bud  what  other  foaks  says 
aa’  thinks  o'  ma  t an’  if  ye  ha'  no  objections,  ye's 
ju*t  read  a letter  'at  Ah  gat  fro'  Naathan  Vickus 
aboot  a year  an’  a hauf  sin*,  when  all  that  talk  wur 
agate  relatin'  U Otiey  gerrln'  franchised.  It  ran  as 
follers: 

•*  Pig-Colt  Farm,  Ocloaber,  1B4S. 

« Dsar  Dicky, 

" Ah  mun  confess  ’at  Ah're  heeard  some  talk 
aboot  OOT  toon  sennin'  two  Members  ta  Parlement, 
an*  if  ivver  it  sud  come  ta  pass,  thoo  roa  be  suare'at 
Naathan  Vickus  'll  stick  to  tha  up  hill  an'  doon 
daale.  Ah's  noane  sa  thick,  Dicky,  bud  what  Ah 
knawi  pretty  near  what  a chap  Is  be’i  cut  on  his  jib, 
thoo  unneritansi  an',  depend  on’i,  lad,  thats  what 
Ah  Judges  thee  by.  Thoo's  a man  'at  ’ll  dew  honour 
to’l  toon  whearelrver  ta  goes,  an’  if  ther's  onny 
feathers  for  onnybody's  cap,  it’s  Dicky  Dlcketon  'at’s 
boon  u get  'em,  or  else  Ah's  a fooil  of  a Judge  o' 
human  flesh,  that's  all.  Ah  her  varry  gurt  pleasure 
i’  offerin'  tha  my  voate,  an'  oor  Toby’a  In't  bargain  ; 
an’  Ah  dew  promise  tha,  'at  if  irrcry  pig,  mule  an’ 
cauf  aboot  my  farm  wur  recearable  as  common 
sense  creaturs,  thoo  sud  fin'  a supporter  i Iwery 
one  on  ’em.  Wi’  a bucket  o'  compliments  la  the 
sister  Betao't  rest  o’t  breed, 

” Ah  is,  dear  Dicky, 

Hoast  respectful  thine, 

«•  Naathan  VrcKua.’' 

Ta  Ur.  Dickeson,  Esq. 

Noo,  then.  Ah  ax  ageean,  Is  ther  onny  o’  ya,  dear 
readers,  as  wod  hev't  leeast  bit  o’  doot  o'  yer  minds 
noo?  Is  ther,  Ah  say  ? Noa  : An  fancies  Ah  can 
hear  some  o'  ya  chucklin',  an'  layin’,  **  Hurra  for 
Dicky  Dickeson  J he  flogs  ill  'at's  goanc  afore  him  I” 
An'  let  roa  Ull  ya,  'at  so  Ah  meeans  ta  dew  ; an’  if 
onny  of  ya  is  trubWed  wi’  sects  o'  ghoasts  or  dull 
thowts,  AhTI  guarantee  ta  freeten  ’em  oot  o’  ya,  an’ 
that's  what  noa  soul  afore  ma’s  done  yet.  Bud  Ah 
mua  gi*  ower  wrilin’  tul  ya  at  present,  for  oor  Bet 
tells  ma  ’at  me  porridge  hea  been  waitin’  this  hauf 
hoor,  an’,  as  a mittcr  in  coarse,  they’re  stiff  wi’  stan- 
nln*.  Ah  can  nobbut  beg  on  ya  U read  t'Yorshar 
Comet  ivTcry  week,  an’,  be  dewin’  soa,  tak’  my  word 
for’t,  ye'll  saave  monny  a poond  I’t  yecar  I*  pills, 
boalusscs,  an’  all  sich  belly  muck  as  tha  are. 

Bet  Joins  wi’  ma  I*  luv  ta  ya  all.  (shoe’s  a dcacent 
U»s,  is  Bet !)  an’  wi'  a thoosand  boapes  ’at  ye’ll  In- 
courage  ma, 

Ah  is,  dear  Irverybody, 

Yer  varry  humble  aarvant, 

Dicky  Dickbson. 

T’Editor’s  Study. 

(3)  A Leeds  Advertisement. 

UlSTRESS  BIDDY  BUCKLEBEWIT, 
LaateHaup’nyCheesecaake-Makker  lulHer  Majesty, 
Begs  ta  inform  t’public  'at  shoo  h*  s just 
SETTEN  DP  FOR  HERSEN  I'  THAT  LINE, 
S6,  Paastry  Square,  Leeds, 

Whearc  sha  carries  on 

all  them  F.XTENSIVE  BUSINESSES 
O’ tart-makker,  honest  brandy  snap  banker,  treeacle- 
Slick  boiler,  humbug  importer,  spice-pig  trMder,an’ 


univarsal  decsf  nut,  breead,  cheese,  bunnaek,  an 
giner-beer  deealer  ; an’ fro't  experience ’at  slioo'a 
hed  i’  them  lines  o'  genius  wal  wl’  her  Majesty,  shoo 
begs  ta  assuare  t’inhabitants  'at  shoo's  t’impedenee 
U think  here's  noabo-ty  'll  gi’  more  for  t'brass,  or 
•ich  incnnceeavable  qualaty  as  shoo  will. 

Biddy  Buckicbewit  alsoa  desires  ta  noatice,  ’at  as 
for  puDCtualaty,  uoabody  can  be  more  soa  ncr  her* 
sen  ; for  shoo  awlushest’oven  boat,  an*  what's  belter, 
keeps  a wheelbarrow  for  t'express  purpose  o'  des* 
patchln*  articles  U all  t’paaruo’t  gloabe. 

P.S.— 1’  consequence  o't  Immense  saalc  an'  supe- 
rioraty  o' B.  B.'s  goods,  lots  o*  uuprlncaplcd  foaks 
hei  been  induced  ta  adopt  her  reccapts  like,  an’  ta 
defraud  her  ; ta  prevent  which  t’Honarable  Commit* 
aioners  o'  Stamps  lies  ordered  'st  all  B.  B.’s  stuff  be 
figured  wi’  a billy^gnoal’s  hcead,  (them  animal- bein' 
tremendous  fond  o’  lollipop)  s<»a  ’at  noane  I’  tuiur  'II 
bo  ge-nu-ine  but  what  is  ornamented  as  afore  paril- 
calariscd.  Be  suarc  ta  think  on 

No.  Paastry  Square,  Leeds. 

(4)  Scvap»  from  Newspapert. 

Fraud. — Felix  Flibberton  hed  a sad  roond  wi*  hfs 
wife  this  week,  caused,  as  we’re  teld,  be  BJistrest 
Flibberton  bein'  Ruiity  on  a piece  o’  roguery,  t’like 
o’  which  we  seldom  hear  tell  on.  It's  said,  when 
Felix  taaated  on  his  tcea,  t'last  Thursday  momin’. 
ho  fan  it  oot  'at  It  wom’t  ower  strong,  but,  on't 
contraary,  wur  considerably  weaker  oer  common. 
O’  this  fact  cornin'  la  leet.  he  called  hU  wife  tut 
scratch,  an’  axed  as  iovinly  as  ha  wur  aable,  hoo  it 
happened  'at  his  tcca  wur  i’  that  pickle.  Noo,  Felix 
an’  his  wife's  coffee  an*  sich  like,  wur  aullus  pre- 
paarod  i’ separate  pots, — Ah  meean  tea-pots  i an’, 
that  roomin’,  Mister  Flibberton  hevln*  ligged  ray- 
ther  long  i’  bed,  hit  wife  hed  thowt  proper  ta  gulp 
her  brekfast  afore  he  landed  doon.  T’question  wor, 
hed  t'mistrew  ta’en  t’biggeat  shaarc  o’t  teea,  as  theare 
wur  noane  in  t’canlster  then  ? T’poor  woman  said, 
ther  wur  precious  little  ta  mak’  t’brckfast  on  i bud 
what  ther  wor,  shoo  divided  fairly,  leeavio’  her  hus- 
bond  be  far  Cblgger  hauf.  Nut  chusln’  ta  beticre  all 
'at  his  wife  spluttered  oot,  Felix  shootedo’t  servant, 
whoa  depoas^  'at  when  shoo  gat  up.  shoo  wur  suarc 
'at  theare  wur  then  plenty  i’t  canister  ta  mak’  six 
rare  strong  cups.  Efter  a decal  o’  crots-exaroiiuatlon 
between  t’mlstreas  an’t  servant,  t’former  began  o’ 
Toarin',  an’  confessed  'at  shoo  hod  defrauded  her  law- 
ful partner,  dovoatin*  tul  her  awn  use  three,  wal  tul 
her  husband  shoo  nobbut  left  one  an’  a hauf  sp<}oln- 
fui  o’  teea.  Felix  wodn’t  grant  noa  pardon  then, 
bud  bun  her  ower  ta  keep  t’peeace  for  three  months  ; 
an’,  suppoasm’  ’at  shoo  brak  it  ageean,  he  threeat- 
ened  sendin*  a brief  o’t  whoale  cease  ta  Halsier 
Wilkins.  barrUter,  an’  ta  tak*  sich  steps  as  he  mud 
advise. 

A Munificent  Ci/t.—  Dr.  Swabbs,  Physician  extra* 
ordinary  ta  Ivveryboily  'at  wants  poisonin’,  hex  once 
more  come  oot  ov  his  shell,  an*  letten  t'world  knew 
'at  he’s  t'saame  Dr.  Swabbs  still  'at  ivver  ha  wor. 
O*  TucMlay  nrei,  wii  t'doctor  vrur  tmookin’  his 
pipe,  an' swillin' his  tummler  o’  brandy  an’  waiter, 
a depltation  o'maad-sarvaifts,  consistin’  o’t  cooks  an* 
seven  or  eight  hoose  an’  chaamer-maads,  waated  on 
him  wi'  a Roond  Robin,  petitionin’  for  a small  do. 
naation  i’  order  ta  buy  arolxtur  u poison  t’mlce  wl’, 
as  they  wur  gerrln  varry  impedent  I’  ther  walks  In. 
tut  kitchen  an'  cupboard;  I’  fact,  as’t  tnistwarthy 
cook  aaid,  one  on  'em  bed  t'bare-faacedness  ta  come 
an'  wag  his  Uil  I*  her  chocolate,  and  then  as  hare* 
faacedly  maade  his  escaape,  wi'oot  stoppin’  ta  be 
wallopped  for’e.  T'doctor  mir  soa  moved  be  thease 
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ar^rmfnU,  'at  he  threw  doon  hit  pipe,  brekkin*  on't. 
aa  t'hooae-maaid  teld  ma,  ihruateil  hU  hand  intui  hl« 
pocket,  an'  drew  tixpence.  Whst  a bleaain'  wod  it 
be  if  men  genarally  wod  oobbut  fuller  Dr.  Swabba’s 
example  1 

A Utarary  Saciaty  —K  Lltarary  Saclaty  hei  been 
formed  1'  Otley  be  aome  peraevcrln’  an’  cummnn- 
aenae  young  men.  'at’a  ov  apinion  'at  it's  nowt  bud 
reight  'at  they  aud  bee  aa  tnich  tamin'  as  tha  can 
affiird  ta  pay  for.  A committee's  been  maade,  con- 
alalin*  o' seven  o’C  wlaest  o' thc:isr  conspiratOTt  tut 
owertliraw  o'  ignarance.  an'  rules  drawn  up  an' 
printed  i' a hexcellcot  style,  varry  creditable  boath 
tut  author  an’ tut  printer  thereon,  Ah’asuare.  we’ve 
just  Bern  a catalogue  o’t  books  they've  already  got* 
ten,  an'  as  it  could’nt  roisa  but  a;rlJr  vo/wnu  1’  ther 
faavuur,  we  beg  taaubjuin  t'naarors  on  a to-lhrce  o’c 
principal  warka:— Jack  t'Giant-Killer,  Tom  Thumb, 
Cock  Robin,  Mother  Hubbard.  Jumpin’  Joan,  Puas 
1'  Booita,  Tom  t’Piper's  Son,  an’  a splendid  haup’ny 
edition  o'  Whlttin'ton  an*  hia  Cat.  Thia  ta  a grand 
opportunaty  for  lovcra  o' aoond  mathamatical,  an' 
other  lltarary  puraulta,  ta  come  forrard,  an’suppoart 
an*  suataan  a novelty  f^o*  which  tha  ma  gether  all 
t'informaation  ther  mlnda  la  on  t'luke  oot  for. 

(5)  Deborah  i>tic/h7onV  Advice  Corner. 

Ifyatuke  noatlce,  ye  would  aee,  'at  t'Uitereod 
o'  March,  i’t  6nt  quarter,  t'mooln  wurlaad  or  her 
hack,  a auare  sign  o*  atormy  weather.  Ve'll  all 
kiuw,  'at  theare*a  been  part  frost  an*  anaw  ain' ; an', 
If  my  Judgment  Isn't  awfully  wrong,  we’a  ha*  aome 
more.  Weel,  non,  i'  frosty  weather,  ye’re  aware, 
it's  rayther  daangeroua  walkin',  beeos  u’t  varrygurt 
•lapenesa  o't  roo^a  an’t  flega  ; Ah'i  quite  posatUe 
on’t,  for  even  i'my  time  Ah’reseeD  more  ner  one 
long-legged  coavey  browt  ov  a level  wi't  grund,  an' 
Ah’reaecn  monnyaatootan'respcctable  woman,  tew. 
Let  me  prescribe  a remady,  then,  for  all  lich  miafur* 
tuns.  Sbaadrach  Scheddut, — a eelebraated  horse* 
ah4>oer  i'oor  toon,  propoased  ta  thurpen  bams  for 
three-haupence  a hecadt  lads  an’ lasses,  fro'  ten  ta 
sixteen  year  o' sage,  thruppancet  an'all  aboon  that 
nwdnesa,  whether  tha're  big  feet,  little  feet,  or  noa 
feet  at  all,  fbwerpence. 

N.B.  Irvery  allooance  'll  be  maade  for  wooden 
legs ; an*  o'  them  'at  honestly  doesn't  wish  ta  be 
blessed  wi't  last*naamed  articles  o’  weear,  It’amoast 
res|tcctfully  requested  'at  they'll  avaal  iheraens  o't 
sharpenin'  invention.  Shaadrach  Scheddul  alluos 
five  per  cent,  off  for  ready  brass,  or  six  months' 
credit  ;*~auther  'll  dew. 

Ah  advise  all  laadict  'at  doesn't  wish  ta  hev  ther 
husbands'  atocklna  ootraageoualy  mucky  on  a wesh- 
fn'-day,  nut  ta  alloo  'em  t'prlvllrge  o’  spoartin' 
knee*breeches,  (hem  hevin’  been  proved,  be  varry 
clever  philosophers,  ta  be  tleeadln’  cause  theareof, 
an't  principal  reeason  why  t'leg  o’(  stockin'  doesn’t 
iaat  as  long  as  t'foolt. 

(6)  Vmt$  ta  Dicky  Dickeeon. 

o’  Friday,  Dicky  DIckeson  wur  visited  i'  hia 
study  be't  Marquis  o'  Crabbum,  an',  efier  a deeal  o’ 
enquiries  aboot  t’weaiher.  an' tnonny  remarks  con* 
■amJn'  this  thing  an’  that,  tiatler  prareeded  ta  ex* 
plaan  what  ha'd  come  for,  soapin’  an'  smilin'  tut 
lafned  editor,  at  It’s  genarally  knawn  all  thease  top* 
nruirkers  dew^when  tha’re  owt  ta  ger  oot  on  him. 
It  appears  'at  t’alm  o't  Marquis  wur  ta  induce  Mr. 
Dickesnn,  as  a capitalist  o'  some  noate,  ta  join  wl' 
him  r buyin'  In  all  t’paaper  shaavins  'at  tha  can  llg 
ther  hani  on,  soaas  U hev  all  t’traade  ta  theriens. 


Mr.  Dickeson  agreed,  an’ tHro-loetln*  an*  shaavin'- 
dcealin’  world  i»  lukin'  wi’  micb  terror  an*  Infrcst 
tut  result. 

ImmeilUtely  efter  t’Marqula  o'  Crabbum  bed 
maade  hia  exit,  a gentle  rap  wur  heeard  at  t'door  o't 
study,  an’  when  Mr. Dickeson  bad  'em  walk  forrard, 
in  popped  a bonny,  blue-e*ed,  GreciaJD*noaied, 
whi(e>toolthMi  lass  o'  eighteen,  an’  be't  way  I*  which 
t'ciiitorsTnarked  her  ruaay  cheeks  wi’bls  lips,  here's 
na  doot  bud  It  wur  Nanny  Tract.  Shoo’d  browt  two 
ooatcaskes,  'at  sh(M>’d  newly  basked,  ye  knaw.  Mr. 
Dickeson  set  tul  ta  ilt  'em,  an'  Nanny  set  tul  ta 
watch  him;  an’  when  ('first  hed  finished  his  per- 
formance on’t  ooat-caakes,  here's  na  need  ta  say  'at 
he  began  o'  squeaxln't  tatter ; ay,  an*  ye  ma  say 
what  ja've  a mind  abooC  t'modeslyo't  laadiea.bud 
Nanny  aqueeaied  him  as  weci,  an'  wor  ther  owt 
wrong  in't,  think  yaJ  Shallywally ! Bud,  hoo- 
Ivver.  ('editor  hedn’t  been  long  at  this  gam’,  afore 
ha  herrd  another  noise, ~a  shufflin',  alinkin’  noiae. 
Ah  meean,  an’  nut  areg'Ur  rap,— ootaide  o't  door; 
aoa,  takkin'  hia  shoes  off*,  he  cre|  t nicely  tut  spot, 
an’,  be  gow  t if  ha  didn’t  fin’t  printer's  divll  lUacnin* 
(heare,  here's  be  nowt  for  tellln’  ya  on't.  Mr. 
Dlckrcon,  ommuat  choaked  wi'  madness  at  thia 
turn-up,  (for  whearc’a  ther  onnybody  'at  likes  ta  hev 
ther  love-dewina  heeard  an'  seen  i)  shored  him  intut 
mMdIe  on  hU  study;  an*  commandin’  Nanny  ta  hod 
him  a minute,  (which  saame  shoo  did  ta  )>erfeciion,| 
he  went  tut  other  end  o't  plaace,  an’  puttin' on  a 
mlddlin’-Bised  clog.tuke  a run  pause  at  t’l^oatetlura 
o’t  impedent  printer’s  divll.  an'  theareby  makkln' 
bim  sing  " God  saave  I'Quecn”  i*  tich  prime  style,  'at 
delicate  Nanny  wur  ta'cn  wi'  a fit  o'  faantin’. 
T’  music  hevin*  cecaaeii  aa  suoin  aa  ('performer  wur 
turned  oot,  Nanny  bethowt  hersen  ta  come  roond  ; 
bud,  shaameful  ta  say,  her  an’ Dicky  didn't  paart 
wal  fower  i't  tAernoohi,  at  which  time  tTass  wur 
wanted  up  at  boame  ta  dam  atocklna  an*  crimp 
frills. 

(7)  Mticellaniee. 

Men  an’  women  la  like  soa  mnnny  cards,  played 
wl'  be  two  oppoanents,  Tims  an'  Eternity : Time 
get's  a gam  noo  an'  then,  an’  hex  ('pleasure  o'  ke^* 
In'  hiacaarda  for  a bit,  bud  Btemlty’s  be  far  ('better 
hand,  an’  proves,  day  be  day,  an’  boor  be  hoor,  'at 
he'a  winntn’  Iticalealahly  fast. 

Whenivver  ya  sec  one  o'  thease  heng-doon,  black 
craape  thingums  'at  comes  hauf  doon  a woman's 
bonnet  an*  faace,  be  auare  'at  ahoo's  widowed,  an‘ 
“ To  utr 

It's  confidently  rumoured  in  t’palitical  world,  ’at 
(’tax  la  goin’  ta  be  ta’cn  off  leather-breeches,  an 
putten  on  white  hats. 

U liy  does  a young  laady  i’  a ridin’-habit  resemmie 
Shakipeare  i Cos  shoo'i  (otfen)  mka*cooated  (mis- 
qunted) . 

A lad  r Otley,  knawn  be  ('inhabitants  for  his  odd 
dewins  like,  an’  for  his  modesty,  tew,  wun  day  weut 
a errand  for  an  owd  woman  'at  tha  called  Betty 
Cruttice  : an*  he  wur  aa  sharp  ower  it,  an*  did  it  sa 
pleasantly  be«iilc,  'at  Betty  axed  him  ta  hev  a bit  o' 
apple-pie  for  his  trouble.  "Noa,  thenk  ya,"  said 
t*lad.  " Thoo’d  belter,  Willy,”  said  Betty.  " Noa, 
thenk  ya,"  repecated  t'lad ; an’  off  he  ran  hoame, 
an’  aaaooin  as  ha  gat  intut  hoose,  burst  oot  a*roarin* 
an'  sobbin*  as  If  his  heart  wod  brefc.  " Billy,  me 
lad,”  says  hia  motheri  " what’a  ('matter  wl*  tha  I" 
" Wah,”  blubbered  poor  Billy,  *' Betty  Cruttice 
axed  ma  ta  hev  a bit  o'  apple*pl*,  ta'  Ah  said.  Not* 
thenk  ya!" 
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Po«kcn  U1lkebr»wlln’  tongi^— Juit  t’thmgiu 
itiT  up  fliet  wi’. 

Why  doc»*  Inl.inJ  i«a  rwemmle  a Unen-dr«Aper  t 
•hop?  Co*  It  contAADi  lurgof  an'  bay*  {Mrgta  on' 

**  'What'*  iaM  for  lhea*e  rcmarkAhle  arllcl«?" 
ihooied  an  auclionwr  at  a aaalc  to  three  week  *ln'. 
«•  Here’*  a Hkej>eu  o’  Queen  Vietoria,  ta’en  int'year 
•eventeen  ninety-two,  a couple  o'  pint  pot*,'ai'* 
been  drunk  colon  be’t  celabraated  Bobby  Bum*,  an 
a pair  o'  tong*  'at  (Jenaral  Fairfax  faaght  wl*  at 
I’baitleo*  Marston  Moor,  alii' wun  lot?  ay,  ay,  an 
here'*  another  thing  ta  goa  wl"cm,  a hay  fork  'at 
Noah  used  ta  bed  doon  hi*  beeasti  wi'  when  ha  wur 
in  t'ark.  sometime  i'  fowerteen  hundred.  Bud, 
hooivver.  It  maka  na  odd*  tut  year.  Fewer  article* 
here,  all  antiquatie* ; what’*  said  for  ’em  t Sl»i>ence 
is  said  for  ’em,  iaadle*  an'  gcnnlemen— clghtpence  U 
laid  for  'em— nlnepence,  tenpence,  a •hillin’*  *ald 
for  'cm,  Iaadle*  and  gcnnlemen,  an'  thenk  ya  for  yer 
magiianimaty.  Arc  ya  all  done  at  a »hHl«n'?  Varry 
wee!,  then.  Ah  Mhn’t  dwell  t *oo  thcaM*  three  ar- 
tide*  i*  goin’."  ” Wre  relght,  maaster,"  shooted 
a cobbler  fro’t  crood,  *•  they  ore  tew ; for  if 

my  e’e*  tell  ma  rrlghl,  theare**  na  hannlc*  on’t  pou, 
na  noaie  on'i  pictur,  an'  na  leg*  oti'i  tong*." 

« Hoo  iweet— hoo  tarry  sweet — is  life!" a*  t’flee 
laid  when  ha  wur  stuck  i*  trrcarle. 

Why  doe*  a Ud,  deteettil  I’  robbin’  a bce-hlTe, 
gpT  a double  booty  be'i  ? Co*  he  get*  boaih  honey 
an'  whacks  (u>a,r>. 

A striplln*  runnin’  up  tul  a paaver.  'at  wur  ham- 
merin’ an’  brayin’  »oa  at  hi*  wark,  'at  t'sweeat  fair 
ran  doon  hi*  cheek*,  began  o*  srraapin't  sweoat  off 
hi*  faacc  intul  a pot  wi'  a piece  o’  tin.  *♦  Hollow  !" 
shoots  I’man,  rubbin'  hi*  smartin'  featur*  wj’  his 
relght  hand,  “what  meean*  tha  la  Ire  cornin'  ta 
■craape  t’skin  off  a man'*  coontcnance  ?”  •'  Nay, 
nay,"  »aid  I'lad,  •*  Ah  worn’l  icraapin’t  *kln  off,  noo, 
but  nobbut  t'awceat,  which  wur  o’  noa  use  ta  ye, 
maaatcr,  wal  It  wor  ta  me,  a*  Ah’ve  l»cen  all  ower, 
on’  couldn’t  get  na  gDolae-grettaae  oimywhcare  till  E 
•aw  ye." 


(8)  J PabU, 

rt’  Fable  book,  we  read  at  *chool. 

On  an  owd  Frosk,  an  arrand  Fooyl  { 

Pride  crack’d  her  UtUe  bit  o’Orain  i 
(T*  book  o'  me  Neyse,  Mun)  we  a jwx, 

Shoo'd  need#  meyteh  Bellie*  wc  an  Oa  ; 

Troath.  *hoo  wor  roeeghtlly  mistayno. 

Two  on  hur  young  on*,  they  pretend 
Juil  goane  a gaterd*  we  a Friend, 

Stapiaht  an'  starin’,  brought  her  word— 

»•  Mother,  we’ve  *cen  for  suer.  To  neeghl, 

•«  A hnlry  Boggard  ! »lch  a secfhi  ! 

•*  As  big  1 a*  big  1 cch  Loord  I ech  I.oord  1" 
Shoo  puffs,  and  thrust*,  and  gtm*,  and  swell*, 
[Th'  Balm*  thowi  *ho’  ordooln’  *unmiot  else] 
To  ratch  her  Coyt  o' speckl’d  Leather;— 

**  Wor  it  a*  big,  my  Lad*,  a*  me  ?" 

**  Bins  ui,”  laid  Toan,  **  as  big  as  ye, 

“ Voar  but  a Bcean  anent  a Blether  !’* 

No  grain  o’  Marcy  on  her  Guts, 

At  it  ageean  shoo  swells  and  struts, 

As  If  the  varry  hangmenl  bad  her. 

Thinkin'  ther  Mother  nobbut  Joak'd, 

Th’  young  Lob*  wi’  laughin’,  wor  hawf  choak’d  t 
A thing  which  made  her  ten  times  madder. 
Another  thrust , and  thick  as  Hops, 

Her  l*udding’s  plaister'd  all  their  Chop*. 

'Me**  there  wor  then  a bonny  sturrl-tg  ; 

Decad  in  a Minute  as  a Stoane 
All  I’llope*  o’  t’  Family  wor  go.«ne 
And  not  a slx-plnce  left  for  t’ burying. 

Wc  think,  do  ye  see,  there’*  no  »mall  chunre 
ThU  little  hectoring  Dog  o’  Fronce 
May  cut  just  sitch  another  Caper; 

He'll  trust,  for  *.\rtln,  ol  a pod 
Ve,— ntortal  Tripe*  can  never  hod 

Sitch  heap*  o'  wind,  an’  reek,  an’  vapor. 
What's  bred  i’ t’  B«w»ane,an'runs  i'  i*  UlOk«yd, 

If  nought,  can  ni%  er  come  to  gooyd, 

Loa  MaysUr  Melville's  crackt  hi*  Pitcher, 
Mooar  Fowk  art*  •weeatiii’,  every  Lim’, 

A fevard  o’  being  swing'd  like  him, 

Wl*  Sammy  Whitbread’s  twiuging  switch’r. 
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ARCHAISMS  AND  TROVINCIALISMS. 


A The  following  are  the  principal  obsolete  and 
. provincial  useu  of  this  letter. 

(1)  Ah!  {A.^N.) 

A!  iwcte  lire,  I teMe  tho. 

Piera  Pu.ufthmatXt  p.  353. 
A t Lorde,  he  laide*  fuJIe  wo  e«  me, 

So  faire  rhildir  ali  I hafede  thre. 

And  nowc  amc  I lef>e  allonc! 

MS,  A.  I.  17,  f.  112. 

(2)  Hb.  a for  he  is  common  in  uur  old  drama> 
tists,  in  the  speeches  of  peasants  or  illiterate 
persons,  and  in  the  provincial  dialects.  See 
Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  120;  King 
Alisaundcr,  7809.  In  the  western  counties,  it 
is  also  used  for  and  occasionally  for  it. 

By  Scynt  Oyny«.  a iwcr  it  olh, 

Tlisl  after  that  t^-inc  a nolde 

Fte  nc  drynke  no  more  that  day,  I 

For  none  kjnnn  thynge.  MS.  yf«Amo/e  3.'!,  f.  2. 
Wyih  yi  rijt  h.md  a bleuid  him  than. 

And  prykith  yi  itedcand  forth  he  nam.  /ft.f.48. 
(3)  Thky.  Salop. 

(4)  A is  sometimes  used  in  songs  and  burlesque 
poetry  to  lengthen  out  a line,  without  adding 
to  the  sense.  It  is  often  also  a mere  expletive 
placc<i  l>cforc  a word. 

(5)  Prefixed  to  verbs  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  A 
has  sometimes  a negative,  sometimes  an  inten- 
sative  power.  See  Wright’s  Gloss,  to  Piers 
Ploughman,  in  v. 

(6)  All.  Sir  F.  Madden  sax’s,  “ apparently  an 
error  of  the  scribe  for  a/,  but  written  as  pro- 
nounced.” Compare  1.  936. 

He  ihal  haven  in  his  hand 
A Denemark  and  Kngcland.  ffmv/oit,  610. 

(7)  Sometimes  prefixed  to  nouns  and  adjectives 
signifying  of  the,  to  the,  on  the,  in  the.  and  at 

the.  Sec  Middleton’s  Works,  i.  262;  Morte 
d Arthur,  ii.  87  ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  310. 
Martha  fel  a-doun  a Cruia, 

And  »prad(ie  anon  tn  gruunde. 

(B)  Before  a noun  it  is  often  a comiption 
of  the  Saxon  on.  See  Havelok,  p.  213  ; Bob. 
Glouc.  p.  353. 

And  that  hli  a f.ainma«»  day  myd  her  poer  come 
Echonc  (o  Barbeftflct,  and  thca  veage  nome. 

^ H»b.  Gluue.  p.  2t>0. 

(9)  Have.  Pew  provincial  expressions  arc  more 
common  than  “ a done”  for  hare  done.  So  in 


Pehlis  to  the  Play,  st.  10,  ap.  Sibbald,  Chron. 
Sc,  Poet.  i.  132.  “<7  done  with  ane  miscbaunce,” 
which  is  quoted  as  an  **  old  song”  by  Jamieson, 
Supp,  in  V.  A. 

Richard  might,  ia  the  fame  went,o  uved  hymself, 
if  he  would  a fled  awa«e ; for  those  that  were  about 
suspected  treaaon  and  willed  hym  to  file. 

Supp.  to  HnrHftng,  f,  106. 
A don,  teris,  aayd  oure  lordyngei  alle. 

For  iher  the  noUl  no  lenger  lend. 

,,  ..  . A/y.  Haul.  C.  86,  f.  178. 

(lU)  One.  See  Mr.  Wright’s  note  to  the  AUU 
tcrative  Poem  on  the  Heiiositioii  of  Richard  II. 
p.  54.  In  the  passage  litre  cpiotcd  from  the 
copy  of  the  Erie  of  Tolous  in  the  Lincoln  MS. 
Kitson’s  copy  reads  oon,  p.  100. 

Hyre  lord  and  sche  be  uf  o bioile 

MS.  Athmttle  61,  f,  6ii. 
He  wcntc  awaye  and  aygheilc  »orc; 

A wordc  ipakc  he  no  mure. 

Bot  helde  hym  wondir  ftylle. 

MS.  lAncotn  A.  1.  17,  f.  115. 
Thre  per»«nc«  In  a Gudhede. 

All  cirrkyi  in  bokyi  retie. 

MS.  AiAmn/r  61.  f.  KJ. 
Ilir  o ichanke  bhike,  hir  other  graye. 

And  alle  hir  Iw.iy  lyke  the  lede. 

Triw  Thomas,  MS.  Uorttlti,  f.  ISO. 

(11)  Always;  ever.  Cumh.  **  For  ever  and  o’* 
is  an  ex])rcssion  used  by  old  rustics. 

A the  more  1 loke  theron, 

A the  more  1 thynke  I fon. 

Mpftfriet,  p.  S20. 

(12)  At.  Suffolk.  Major  Moor  gives  it  the  va- 
rious meanings  of,  he,  or,  our,  tf,  on,  at,  have. 
and  q/l  with  examples  of  each. 

Have  ye  tiat  perkui  and  ehai  ? 

What  ichuld  ye  do  a this  place? 

Ste  iMgrat'ant,  3f3l. 

(13 1 Vrs.  Somerset. 

(I  t)  And.  Sommrt.  See  Ilavelok,  359. 
Wendyth  home,  a levc  yourc  werryeng, 

Ve  Wynne  no  worihyp  at  ihy*  walle. 

MS.  Hurl.  2252,  f.  121, 
rhapea  a cheyncs  of  chalke  whytte  aylver. 

Morte  Anhurt,  MS.  Unt  oln,  f.  KC. 

(15)  An  interrogative,  equivalent  to  xrhat ! 
Jf'hat  do  yon  toy  ? (or.  dial. 

(16)  Ir.  Soffuti. 

And  yll,  a thow  woldyit  nyghe  me  nye, 
rhow  ihnle  wpJe  wete  I am  not  slayn. 

M.S.  Hart.  2258,  f.  IVO 
1 
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(17)  In. 

Quod  BArdu»  thanne,  a Godde*  half 
The  ihridde  !yme  a»uye  1 achallc. 

Oowtr,  MS,  S'K.  Antiq.  134 
As  hy  cam  to  the  ncyjcntende  veil. 

As  thcconynge  endeth  y*wi». 

That  hoc  t-put  eorum 

A Ulyn  y clepu.1  I..  MS.  CM.  TH».  Oton.  S?. 
lUmmcrlng  Ihli  In  hi.  hi-«Jr.  on  he  went  to  the 
.milh’.  hou.e:  Now,  .milh.  quoth  hee.  good  mor- 
row.  li  thy  wife  up  ( No,  quoth  the  .raith,  but  .he 
U iwalie:  go  up  and  carry  your  linnco,  a God. 

CbNee  <t/  Coirtertrrrie,  10113 

(18)  Sometimes  repeated  with  adjectives,  the 
substantive  having  gone  before  and  being  un- 
derstood. Sec  Macbeth,  iii.  5,  and  the  notes 
of  the  commentators.  It  is  also  occasionally 
prefixed  to  numeral  ailjcctives,  as  “-Irii,  a- 
tivelcf,  &c.  and  even  a-oiie,  as  in  Macbeth,  iii.  ■). 

Sorrier,  he  letle  go  byfore. 

And  eharyote.  .tulTcile  with  .tore, 

Welc  a twelve  mylc  or  more. 

MS,  Hn«An  A.  I.  17,  f.  1*0. 

(19)  A common  proverb,  “ he  docs  not  know- 
great  A from  a bull’s  foot,”  is  applied  to  an 
ignorant  or  stupid  person.  Ray  has  a proverb, 

V B.  from  a battlerlore,”  and  Taylor.  I he 
water-poet,  has  a poem  on  Corjat,  addressed 
“ To  the  gentlemen  readers  that  understand 
A.  B.  from  a battledore.”  See  II. 

1 know  mil  an  A from  the  wynd-mylne, 

Nc  A.  D.  from  a I trowc,  ne  thlwlf  nolhcr. 

MS.  41 , (■  Ss 

A-A.  (1)  Explained  by  Juniua  vox  dolentium. 
lIaraiK)lc  tells  us  that  a male  child  utters  the 
sound  a*a  when  it  is  born,  ami  a female  e-e, 
being  respectively  tbe  initials  of  tbe  names  of 
their  ancestors  Ailam  and  Eve.  See  the  Ar- 
chicologia,  xix.  322.  A couplet  on  the  joys  of 
heaven,  in  MS.  CoU,  S.  Joh.  Oxou.  57.  is  called 
lignum  a-n. 

Aa!  my  lonc  Alexander,  whare  c»  the  grace,  ami 
the  fortune  that  cure  godde*  hightc  the  f That  e* 
to  »ay,  that  thou  wholde  alwaye  overcome  thynne 
enemy..  MS.  U-cIn  A.  I.  17.  f-  ^ 

(2)  Frequently  occurs  in  an  early  medical  Mb. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  ana,  q.  v.,  and  tbe 
contraction  is  still  in  use. 

AAC.  An  oak.  .Vor/A. 

AAD.  Old.  Yurith. 

AADLE.  To  nourish ; to  addle.  Xuffoik.  ^ 
AAGED.  Aged.  Palsgrave  baa  “aaiycr/ lyke,”  in 
his  list  of  aiycctivcs. 

A.UNT.  To  anoint.  Snffnlk.  See  AM.  Major 
Moor  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  tbe  word. 
Sec  bis  SulTolk  Words,  p.  5. 

AAKIN.  Oaken.  North. 

AALE.  Ale.  This  fonn  of  the  word,  which 
may  be  merely  accidental,  occurs  in  Malory’s 
Mortc  d’ .Arthur,  ii.  445. 

AALl.E.  All;  every. 

Forthy,  my  »i>ne,  yf  thou  doo  rytte. 

Thou  -kchalt  unto  thy  love  obeye. 

And  folow  hire  wille  by  natle  wey. 

<A»u>er,  MS.  Sot.  134,  f 50. 

AALS.  Alaff! 

Suertic*  her  foimde  to  oorac  ag:tynr, 

SvT  Qawaynennd  Syr  Ew^yne; 

Aa/k,  he  tayed,  1 »hal  dye!  SJr  lyiun/nl,  Douct  frog. 


AAN.  (1)  Own.  North. 

(2)  Anan  ! what  say  you  ? Ea*t. 

(3)  On. 

A iicrte  to  hit  helm  and  pult  him  aan. 

And  to  Olyverthanne  a leHe.  MS,  A»hmolt3Q,  (.  8 
no  cityr  anon  thyn  armyt  aan, 

And  aray  toe  In  tyker  wedc.  iWd.  f.  44. 

AANDE.  Hrcath.  This  is  the  Danish  form  of 
the  word,  although  it  more  usually  occurs  in 
the  Tliomlon  MS.  with  one  a.  See  And. 
This  MS.  was  written  in  A'orkshire,  a dialect 
wbieh  contains  much  of  the  Danish  language. 

In  old  Scotch,  it  is  AynA,-  Su.  Got.  Ande; 
Isl.  Ande ; Dan.  Aande ; Swed.  Aude.  See 
Hire,  in  v.  Ande.  Aand  also  occurs  in  the 
Mortc  d’ .Arthur,  Lincoln  MS.,  f.  67, hut  is  ap- 
parently a mistake  for  the  conjunction  and. 

Thay  haOd  cretli*  one  fhaire  hedde,  and  thaire 
brestez  ware  bryghle  iyk  guide,  amt  Ihalre  mowthei 
opene  J Ihalre  Made  .lewe  any  qwikk  Ihynge  that  it 
.mate  ap.mc,  and  oute  of  thaire  eghne  thcr  come 
iiammci  of  fyre.  MS.  l,*no3n  A,  I,  1/,  f-  28. 

Thlr  oaad  that  men  draul  oft. 

Uetakenr  wjnd  that  blawi  o-loft. 

,w.y.  OAt,  re.poa,  A.  iii.  f.  4. 
A.ANDORN.  An  afternoon’s  repast,  or  any  oc- 
casional refection  after  dinner ; also  simply  the 
afternoon,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  a comip- 
tion  of  nndern,  q.  v.  Cwnb.  It  would  in  the 
North  he  pronounced  much  like  amdem,  q.  v. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Glos- 
saritun  Northanhyinliricuni  at  the  end  of  Ray. 
AANE.  The  heard  growing  out  of  barley  or 
other  grain. 

We  call  it  [wheat]  pold  or  pollard,  that  hath  no 
upon  the  earc.  And  that  we  eali  the  mine, 
which  groweth  out  of  the  care,  like  a long  pricke 
or  a dart,  whereby  the  care  Ir  defended  from  the 
danger  of  blrtlr,  Gwige".  Hu.knmiry,  1477.  f.  25. 

AAR.  Ere;  ticforc. 

Ami  when  hy  ben  of  thrilty  yaar, 

Hy  beo  broun  of  hare,  as  hy  wcrcn  aar, 

Kpng  Aluaunder,  5011. 

AARM.  The  arm. 

Judas sei-lc.  What  will  thou  that  bc^ovim  tolhee 
for  a wed  ? Sche  answeriiie,  thi  ting  and  thl  bye  of 
the  norm,  and  the  suff  which©  thou  hoMUt  in  thin 
bond.  meklifi,  MS.  277. 

; AAKMED.  Anned. 

I Thcrfoie  for  Crlit  luCfrlde  in  aelseh.  be  ye  also 

tuirmrd  bi  the  same  thenking;  for  he  that  suffride 
in  aci*chc  ceesslde  fro  synnet. 

fVirkliJTft  Sew  Trt(.  p.  *28. 

.A.ARON.  The  herb  wakcrobin.  Sec  Cotgrave, 
in  v.  Yeau. 

A.ARS.  The  anus.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in 
the  Middlehill  ms.  of  the  Promptorium.  Sec 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  14,  in  v.  Jrs.  In  Dutch 
we  have  aarzehn.  to  go  backward,  which  in- 
volves the  same  form  of  the  word. 

AAS.  Aces.  See  nfmbrH-as. 

}«t»Ue  be  thou,  Sathanas ! 

The  y§  falkn  ambe*  ana.  Hnrmudngof  HfU,  p.  21 

In  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  62,  “ a pylgryra  of 
deux  aau'  is  apparently  applied  to  a pretended 
pilgrim.  . 

AAT.  Fine  oatmeal,  with  which  pottage  » thick- 
cnetl.  See  Markham’s  English  Housewife, 
quoicil  ill  Boucher’s  Glossary,  in  v.  Hannneks. 
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AATA.  After.  Suffolk. 

A ATM.  An  oath.  North. 

AAX.  To  ask. 

Whan  alle  was  •I'oke  of  that  they  menlr. 

The  kyn^e,  with  alle  his  hole  entente, 

Thanne  at  laste  hem  aaieth  this* 

What  kynge  men  tellea  that  he 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Amtiq.  134,  f.  219. 

AB.  The  sap  of  a tree. 

Vet  diverse  hare  astaied  to  dcalewllhout  okes  to 
that  end,  but  not  with  so  good  succctsc  aa  they  have 
hoped,  bicause  the  efr  or  juice  will  not  so  soone  be 
removed  and  cleanc  drawnc  out.  sfhich  some  attri- 
bute to  want  of  time  in  the  salt  water. 

Harrieon’e  Deecription  of  Kngiand,  p,  213. 

ABAC.  Backwards.  North. 

Ac  dude  by-ho|de  alnie. 

And  huddc  his  ey^cn.  MH.  Coil.  Trin.  Orvn.  57« 

AHACK-A-15E1IINT.  Behind;  intliercar.  A'orM. 

A B ACTED.  Driven  away  by  violence.  Mhuheu. 

AUADE.  (1)  Abode;  remained.  See  Kitson's 
Met.  Roni.  iii.  288 ; Ywuine  and  Cawin,  1 180; 
Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  67;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp. 
232,  275,  293,  297. 

This  kyng  Cadwall  his  feast  at  London  made ; 

To  hym  all  kynges,  os  soverayne  lorde,  obeyed, 

Save  kyng  Oswy,  at  home  that  tyme  abode. 

Hardpnffs  Chronirle,  {.  91. 

(2)  Delay.  See  Archxologia,  xxi.  49,  62;  Sir 
Tristrem,  p.  145;  Golagros  and  Gawune,  311. 

For  soone  afclr  that  he  was  made. 

He  fcl  wlihouten  longer  abode. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  I'rin.  Cantab,  f.  3. 
Anoynt  he  was  wiihouten  abode. 

And  kyng  of  tho  Jowes  made.  ibid,  f.  46. 

Wyth  the  knyght  was  non  nbad. 

He  buskyd  hyme  forth  and  rade. 

MS.  Cnnlib.  Ff.  1.  6. 

ABAFELLED.  Baffled;  indignantly  treated. 

What,  do  you  think  chill  be  abafelUd  up  ond 
down  the  town  for  a messel  add  a scoundrel  t no  chy 
bor  you:  sirrali,  cbil  come,  say  no  more;  chill 
come,  tell  him.  The.  l^mdon  Prodigal,  p.  81. 

ABAISCHITE.  Ashamed. 

I was  abaieehite  be  oure  Lorde  of  oure  beste  bemes ! 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  {.  56. 

AB.AISSED.  Ashamed;  aliashed. 

And  unbosome  y-be, 

Nouht  abaUeed  to  agultc 
God  and  alle  good  men. 

So  gret  was  myn  herte. 

Piers  P/oUjirAman,  p.  3IA. 

ABAIST.  Tlic  same  as  AbaUnetl,  q.  v.  See 
Langtoft's  Chron.  pp.  1 70, 272  ; Wicliffe’s  New 
Test.  p.  261 ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8193,  8887; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  816. 

1 he  grape  that  thou  hclde  in  thi  hand,  and  keste 
under  thi  fete,  and  trade  therune,  es  the  ritee  of 
Tyre,  the  whilk  thou  salle  wynne  thurgh  strcnih, 
and  trede  it  with  thi  fote,  and  therforc  be  nathynge 
•baUte.  lAfe  of  Aleiander,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.5. 

Uou  unatable  the  world  it  here. 

For  menKhulde  ben  abniet. 

MS.  AMhmole  41,  f.  16. 

ABAKWARD.  Backwards. 

In  gryht  ous  sette  and  shyld  vrom  aliomc, 

That  turnst  «6<tAieard  Eves  nomc. 

HrPf.  Antiq.  11.  228. 

ABALIENATE.  To  alienate;  to  transfer  pro- 
perty from  one  to  another.  Rider.  ' 


ABA 

AB.AND.  To  forsake ; to  abandon. 

Let  us  therefore  both  cruelty  abnnde. 

And  prudent  seeke  both  god«  and  men  to  please. 

Mirnur  for  Magutmtea,  p.  27. 

ABANDON.  (1)  Liberally;  at  discretion.  (.^.-A.) 
R(M|Ucfort,  in  v.  liandon,  gives  the  original 
French  of  the  following  passage: 

Aftir  this  swift  gin  tis  but  reason 
He  give  his  gude  too  in  ab>wdun. 

Horn,  of  the  Rose,  2342. 

(2)  Entirely ; freely.  (/f.-A'.) 

His  ribbes  and  scholder  fel  adoun. 

Met)  might  se  the  liver  abanduun. 

Artkour  anti  Afri7»M,  p,  223. 

(3)  Promptly.  {A.-N.) 

Thercoman  hundred  knightes  of  gret  might, 

Alle  thal  folwed  him  abuunduun. 

Gp  of  H'aru’ike,  p.  IBI. 

.\BANDL'NE.  To  subjin:!.  See  Gulugros  and 
Gawane,  275. 

Fortune  to  her  lawyi  ran  not  abnndune  mo, 

But  I shall  of  Fortune  rule  the  reync. 

Skellon'4  n'urke,  1.  273. 

ABARRE.  To  prevent. 

The  lustie  yoong  gentlemen  who  were  greedie  (o 
have  liie  prele.  but  mure  desirous  to  hare  the  honor, 
were  in  a great  agonic  and  greefe  that  they  were  thus 
aborted  from  approrhing  to  assaile  the  citie. 

Htdintbed,  Hi»i.  of  Ireland,  p.  37. 
Ttedueyngc  to  remembraunre  the  prysed  memo- 
ryes  and  perpctuall  renowned  factes  of  the  famouio 
princes  of  Israel,  which  did  not  only  abarre  ydola- 
trye  and  other  ungodIyne«se,  but  utterly  abolished 
all  occasions  of  tiie  s.'troc. 

H’rlghl*$  Monattic  Leilert,  p.  209. 

.YBARSTICK.  Insatiablcncss.  This  word  ia 
found  in  Cockcram,  Skinner,  and  most  of  the 
later  dictioiianes. 

ABARSTIU.  .More  downcast. 

Rot  ever  alas!  what  was  1 wode  ? 

M yght  no  man  be  abaretir. 

Towneley  Myeleriee,  p.  281. 

ADASCIIED.  Abashed;  ashamed. 

The  lady  wai  abnached  wiiballc, 

And  went  downe  ynto  the  halie. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  .18,  f.  109. 

.\B.VSE.  To  cast  down;  to  humble.  See  the 
Faerie  Queenc,  11.  ii.  32.  Among  illiterate 
persons,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  debane. 
Harrison  uses  it  in  this  latter  sense  applied  to 
metal,  in  his  Description  of  England,  prcHsed 
to  Holinsbed,  p.  218. 

ABASSCilT.  Abashed.  See  Maundcvilc's  Tra- 
vels, p.  226.  This  word  occurs  in  a great  va* 
riety  of  forms.  It  seems  to  be  used  for  tVi/»retf, 
in  the  Morte  d’Arthur,  i.  366,  “ He  smote  Syr 
Palomydcs  u|»on  the  Iielnie  thr)-es,  that  he 
abaxnhed  his  helme  with  his  strokes.’' 

ABAST.  (1)  Downcast. 

Witt  Isaac  where  to  he  were. 

He  wold  be  abatl  now. 

How  that  he  it  in  dangere. 

My^cria,  p.  .77* 

(2)  A bastard.  Sec  Arthour  and  Merlin,  as 
quoted  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  1811,  i.  301, 
where  probably  the  word  should  be  printed 
a ba»t. 

ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illegitimate  or  base. 
See  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
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— Being  our*elve« 

Corrupteti  ind  abatinnlized  thus. 

Thinke  all  looket  111,  that  doth  not  luoke  like  u». 

JioHifi'a  (^urenet  Arctidin,  l(Kl6,  f,  ult. 

ABASURE.  An  abasement.  Miege. 
ABATAYLMENT.  A battlement, 
or  harde  hewen  slou  up  to  the  (abk-s, 

Enbaned  under  the  abataiflmettt  in  the  best  lawe. 

Sifr  Haicci/tte,  p.  30. 
ABATE.  (1)  To  subtract.  A-batyn,  subiraho. 
Prompt.  Parv.  This  uas  formerly  the  arith- 
metical term  for  that  opc-ration.  To  abate  in 
a bargain,  to  lower  the  price  of  any  article,  was 
very  common.  Sec  Prompt.  Pan',  p.  314; 
Davies’*  York  Records,  p.  156;  Rara  Mat. 

p.  60. 

Then  abate  the  leMe  noumbre  of  these  tuo  In 
the  umbre  toward  fro  the  tnore,  and  kepc  wele  the 
difference  bytuene  the  tuo  noumbres. 

MS.  .S/oone.  213,  f.  120. 

(2)  Applied  to  metal  to  reduce  it  to  a lower 
temper.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Rmcaicorn.  It  is  often 
metaphorically  used  in  the  sense  of  to  depress, 
variously  applied.  See  Hair*  Iliad,  1581,  p. 
125;  Persones  Tale,  p.  83;  Townlcy  Mysteries, 
p.  194  ; Nugm  Antiqu^e.  i.  4 ; Coriolanus,  iit. 
3 ; Sterline’s  Croesus,  1604  ; Britton’s  fVreh. 
Antiq.  iv.  13;  Hall’s  Union,  Henry  VIII.  f.  133. 

(3)  To  beat  down,  or  overthrow.  Blount. 

(4)  To  flutter;  to  beat  with  the  wings.  Several 
instances  of  this  hawking  term  occur  in  the 
Booke  of  Hawkyng,  printedin  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 
293-308.  It  seems  to  he  used  as  a hunting 
term  in  Morte  d’ Arthur,  ii.  355. 

(5)  To  disable  a writ.  A law  term. 

Any  one  ihort  clause  or  proviso,  not  legal,  is  sufli- 
dent  to  abate  the  whole  writ  or  instrument,  though 
in  every  other  part  absolute  and  without  eaceptiem. 

6>(inder»ofi'a  Sermona,  1C89,  p.  Sh 

(6)  To  cease. 

Ys  continaunce  abated  eny  host  to  ihako. 

Wriffht'e  PoHiicat  S^m^,  p.  216. 

(7)  To  lower ; applied  to  banners,  &c.  See  We- 
ber’s Met.  Rom.  ii.  477  ; Octovian,  1744  ; 
Deposition  of  Richard  II.  p.  30. 

The  ttiward  was  sconfiteil  there. 

Abated  was  the  rodstcr  batiere. 

Gjr  ft/  tVarwike,  p.  440. 

ABATEMENT.  (1)  An  abatement,  according  to 
Randal  Holme,  **  is  a mark  added  or  annexed 
to  a coat  [of  arms]  by  reason  of  some  dishon- 
ourable act,  whereby  the  dignity  of  the  coat  is 
abased.”  See  his  Academy  of  .\rmory,  p.  71. 
(2)  A diversion  or  amusement.  A'or/A.  See  Ma- 
lone’s Shakespeare,  v.  311;  Jamieson,  in  v. 
Jbaitment. 

ABATY.  To  abate. 

And  that  he  for  ys  nevew  wolde,  for  to  a-hatp  stryf, 
Do  hey  amendemern,  sawve  lyroe  and  lyf. 

R»b.  Glauc.  p.  54. 

ABAl-ED.  Astonished.  See  Abaw.  ^ 

Many  men  of  his  kynde  sauh  him  so  abnued. 

Langto/t'e  CArwn.  p.  210. 

ABAUT.  About.  A'orM. 

AB.WE.  To  be  astonished.  Abaupd,  q.  v.,  in 
I.angtoft’s  Chronicle,  p.  210,  ought  perhatwi  to 
be  written  Abaved.  Sec  an  instance  of  this 
word  in  a fragment  printed  at  the  eud  of  the 


Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  94,  which  is  merely  an 
extract  from  Lydgate’s  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
although  it  is  inserted  as  a separate  production. 
Of  this  terrible  d<K>lful  inspecctoun. 

The  peeplis  bertys  gretly  gan  ahape, 

h^dgate'e  Mtnor  Porme,  p.  144. 

ABAW.  (1)  To  Imjw  ; to  bend. 

Alle  the  knyghtes  of  Walls  londe, 

Ho  made  abaw  to  hishonde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  4«,  f.  lol 

(2)  To  astonish  ; to  confound. 

Lokc  how  jc  mow  be  abawod. 

That  seye  that  the  Jewe  ys  saved. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  63 

AB.\WT.  Without.  Sto^ord^h. 

AB.\Y.  At  bay.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3882 ; 
Shakespeare’s  Venus  and  Adonis,  cd.  Dyce, 
p.  42,  divided  by  that  editor  into  two  words. 
See  Abbay  ; Cotgrave  in  v.  Rcndre.  Our  third 
example  exhibits  it  both  as  a substantive  aiul 
a verb. 

And  where  as  she  hang,  the!  stood  at  o5av< 

MS.  Laud.  735,  f.  19. 
Thus  the  forest  thay  frayc. 

The  hertii  bade  at  above. 

Air  liegrtvante,  JUS.  Z,lne.  f.  I3I. 

And  this  doon,  every  man  stond  abrod  and  blowe 
the  decih,  and  make  a short  abay  for  torewarde  the 
houndcs,  and  every  man  have  a smal  rodde  yn  hii 
bond  to  holde  of  the  houndcs  that  ihci  shul  the  bet- 
ter obaye.  MS.  546. 

ABAYSCHID.  Frightened.  Abaschyd,  or  a- 
ferde;  territus,  perterritus.  Prompt.  Parv. 

And  anooo  the  damysel  roos  and  walkide:  and 
tche  was  of  twelve  yecr,  and  thei  weren  abapechtel 
With  a greet  stoncyng.  IVickiiffet  Sew  Tear,  p,  41. 

ABAYSSHETTE.  Abashed. 

The  kyng  of  Scotlond  was  tho  all  a^xtusehette. 

Chran,  yUodun.  p.  25. 

ABAYST.  Disappointed. 

Atid  that  when  that  they  were  travyst, 

And  of  herborow  were  abaget. 

Brit,  liibl.  iv.  83. 

What  thyng  that  willc  to  me  saye. 

3ow  ihare  noght  be  abat/rte. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  18. 

ABAYSTE.  Abashed.  Sec  AbaUt. 

Syr  Rglamour  es  noghtc  oboyrte, 

In  Goddis  hclpe  et  aile  his  trayste. 

Sir  Egiamour,  MS.  UntxAn,  f.  124. 

ABB.  The  yam  of  a weaver’s  warp.  I'pton'xMS, 
additioHM  to  Jimitui,  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

ABBAUAYED.  Started. 

And  aftyr  that  he  knonnyngly  abbarayrd. 

And  to  the  kyng  evyn  thus  he  sayd. 

* Lydgate* • Minor  Poe  me,  p,  4.  ' 

ABBAS.  An  abbess. 

The  nhbae,  and  odur  nonnet  by. 

Tolde  hyt  full  openlye. 

Ia  Hone  Florence  of  fiome.  1926. 

ABBAY.  To  bay  ; to  bark.  An  abbay,  or  bark- 
ing.— Minsheu.  See  Abay.  To  keep  at  abbay, 
to  keep  at  bay.  See  Baret’s  Alvearie,  in  v. 

ABBEN.  To  have.  Different  parts  of  this  verb 
occtir  in  Robert  of  Glouccstec,  p.  166,  &c. 

Maketh  uus  to  don  sunne, 

And  al-bm  to  monkunne.  MS.  Digby  86,  f.  127. 

.VBBEY.  (1)  The  great  white  poplar,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  populu*  alba.  IPext. 
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(2)  To  bring  an  abbey  to  a grange, » an  old  pro- 
verbial expression.  See  Skelton’s  Works,  i. 
327|  and  the  notes  of  the  Editor  upon  the 
phrase. 

ABBEY-LUBBER.  A term  of  reproach  for  idle- 
ness. Somerset.  It  is  found  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Cotgrave,  Howell,  Miege,  and  others. 
See  also  Lvly's  Euphues;  Herrick’s  Works, 
i.  128. 

The  mo»t  of  that  which  they  did  bestow  wsi  on 
the  riche,  and  not  the  poore  in  dede.  a*  halt,  lame, 
biinde,  tteke  or  impotent,  but  tither  lubl^rs  that 
might  worke  and  would  not.  In  so  much  that  It  came 
into  a commen  proverbe  to  call  him  an 
that  was  idle,  wel  fed.  a long  lewd  lither  loiterer, 
tliat  might  worke  and  would  not. 

The  Uurtmngt  of  Paul*t  Churt^h,  15(13. 

ABBIOGET.  Expiate ; pay  for. 

Alle  they  schalle  ob6(gget  dure. 

That  token  him  in  that  tide.  MS.  Aihmnle^,  f.  14. 

ABBLASTRE.  A crosstjow-nmn.  This  form 
occurs  in  the  Herald’s  College  MS.  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Heame’s  edition,  pp.  372,378. 

ABBOD.  An  abbot. 

The  hyssop  hym  ansucrctle,  and  theo&bod  Dynok. 

H >b.  p.  234. 

ABBOT-OF-MISRULE.  A person  who  super-  | 
intended  the  diversions  of  Christmas,  other- 
wise called  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  q.  v.  See 
Collier’s  Aunals  of  the  Stage,  i.  54 ; Hampson’s 

- Kalendarium,  i.  117;  Warton’s  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  ii.  525 ; Brand's  Pop.  AntUp  i.  276. 
Howell,  in  the  list  of  games  ap))cndcd  to  his 
Lexicon,  mentions  the  game  of  tlie  which 
may  he  an  allusion  to  ihU  custom. 

ABBREYYATE.  Pecrea.sed. 

Thys  pociycall  Khonle,  mayster  corrector  of  breves 
and  lottges,  caused  Collynghorne  to  bee  atrbreryate 
shorter  by  the  hcadc.  and  to  bee  devydad  Into  foure 
quarters.  HnlFs  Vnitm,  Hichanl  ///.  f.  10. 

ABBROCHYN.  To  broach  a barrel.  AbbrocHyn 
or  altaniyn  a vesselle  of  drj  nke,  atiaraino. — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

ABBUT.  Aye  but.  Yorlsh. 

ABBYT.  A habit. 

And  chanoues  goilc  he  dede  therinne, 

Unther  the  abbyt  of  seynto  Austynne. 

fVrighl’t  St.  Patrick't  t*urgateny,  p.  6B. 

A-B-C.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  398,  has  printed  a curious  alliterative  alpha- 
bet, called  the  .ABC  of  Aristotle.  There  arc 
copies  of  it  in  MSS.  Had.  541,  1304,  1706, 
MS.  I.Ambeth  853,  and  MS.  Contah.  Ff.  v. 
48.  One  of  the  usa.  ascribe  it  to  a “Mayster 
Bennet.”  It  is  very  likely  the  original  of  com- 
positions like  “ A was  an  applc-pic,”  in  books 
of  nursery  rhjnncs. 

A-B-C-BOOK.  A catechism,  hornbook,  or 
primer,  used  for  teaching  children  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading;  sometimes,  the  alphabet 
in  general.  Sec  King  John,  i.  1;  Lydgate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  87;  Maitland’s  Early  Printed 
Books  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  p.  311;  Cata- 
logue of  Douce’s  MSS.  p.  42. 

fn  the  A R Cot  bokc*  the  leait, 

Vt  it  wiiticn  Dfut  chariias  e»t. 

The  KiiterhtAe  t»/  Yeuth,  f.  I. 


ABCE.  The  alphabet.  Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Abecty  Carte;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12  ; Brit.  Bibl. 
ii.  397;  Greene's  Menaphon,  1616,  dedication. 

ABDE\^NH.\M.  An  astrological  word,  mean- 
ing the  head  of  the  twelfth  house,  in  a scheme 
of  the  heavens. 

ABDUCE.  To  lead  away.  (Laf.) 

Oon  thyng  1 dyd  note  in  bothe  thete  men,  that 
thei  thoght  a religion  to  kepc  secret  betwenc  God 
and  them  certayn  thynget,  rather  than  topon  their 
wholl  itomake  ; from  the  whych  opinion  I coldc  not 
aMuee  them  with  al  my  endevor.  State  Papers,  1.557, 

ABe.  To  atone  for. 

^ Here  he  haddc  the  dettvnee 

I That  the  povreman  xulde  ab^, 

itc/i'v.  Antiq.  i.  63. 

ABEAR.  To  deport ; to  rondurt.  It  is  often 
u«;d  among  iliiterate  persons  for  to  bear,  to 
tolerate. 

.So  did  the  faerie  knight  hfmselfe  <abm»'e. 

And  stouped  oft  hi*  head  from  thamc  to  shield. 

Faerie  ^weenc,  V.  xii.  19, 

ABECE.  An  alphabet ; an  A B C.  See  l*romj)t. 
Parv.  p.  12;  Rob.  Gloucest.  p.  266;  Rcliq. 
Antiq.  i.  63. 

Whan  that  the  wise  man  acompteth 
Aftir  the  formcl  propirie 
Of  algorUmes  abeee. 

GoU’rr,  MS.St>c.  Antiq.  134,  f.  193, 

ABECED.VRIAN.  An  abecetiarian,  one  that 
teacheth  or  Icamcth  the  crossc  row.  Mituheu, 

ABECEDARY.  Alphabetical. 

Unto  these  fewc  you  may  annexe  more  ifymiwill, 
as  your  occasion  icrveth,  and  retluce  them  into  an 
abrrederpe  order.  MS  C/Al.  Omn.  An.  Osan.  130. 

ABECHED.  Fed;  satisfied.  Compare 

the  printed  edition  of  1»532,  f.  1.32. 

5lt  schiilde  I sumdelle  bm  aheehetl. 

And  for  the  tyme  wel  refri’chrd. 

Goit  er,  Ms.  Antiq.  134,  f.  181. 

ABEDDE.  In  bed.  Yar.  (Hal, 

That  night  he  sat  wcl  sore  akalc. 

And  his  wif  lal  warme  abe<t>te. 

The  See^n  S»igr$,  1513. 

ABEDE.  (1)  To  hid  ; to  offer. 

Y schai  be  the  funte  of  alle 
That  our  message  schai  abette. 

MS.  A^hmale  S3,  f.  2.3. 

(2)  Aliodn  J remained.  Sec  Sjr  Tryamonre,  374. 

Befyio,  with  hyt  fclow*  bromic. 

Smote  yn  sonder,  thnrow  Oody*  inndc, 

The  ro|w  almve  the  Sarsyn*  he4ld, 

That  he  with  Befysc  yn  pre^on  atredr. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  103. 

ABEGE.  To  atone  for. 

He  woidc  don  his  sarhlege, 

That  many  a man  It  schul<ioabe/re. 

GoO'irr,  Ms.  Snc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  174. 
Aile  Orece  It  schulde  ebegarsore 
To  see  the  wllde  b<‘*l  wone. 

Where  whili>m  dwelUd  a mannls  tone. 

Geiecr,  J/.V.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  {W 

ABKISAUNCE.  Obedience. 

An  hound  Is  of  good  aleiMiMnee,  for  he  wol  It'mcas 
a man  al  that  a man  wol  techc  hym.  MS.  Hodi.  546, 

ABELDE.  To  grow  bold. 

Theo  folk  of  Perec  gan  abelde. 

Kpng  AtlMiunder,  2442. 

ABELE.  A fine  kind  of  white  poplar.  Var.  dial. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17,  wlierc  Mr.  Way  says 
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it  U “ tlie  name  given  by  bulaHUtu  to  the 
popultvi  alba."  The  name  is  verj-  common  in 
tlie  provinees. 

ABEL-WHACKETS.  A game  played  hy  sailors 
with  cards ; the  loser  receiving  so  many  strokes 
from  a handkerchief  twisted  into  a knot  on  his 
hand,  as  he  has  lost  the  games.  Grate. 

ABELYCllE.  Ahly. 

That  he  the  craft  aMifche  may  conne, 

Wheraever  he  go  undur  the  sonne. 

Cunstituttong  nf  Mntonry,  343. 

ARENCHE.  Upon  al>ench.  SccKob.Glouc.p.  1 18. 
Horn  aetle  him  ah^nchr, 

!•  h.*irpe  he  gan  clenche.  Kmtg  Hom,  1407. 

ABENT.  A steep  place.  Skinner.  The  n is  here 
perhaps  merely  the  article. 

ABERUAVINE.  The  siskin.  Boucher. 

ABEKE.  To  bear. 

And  with  also  good  re«on,  we  mowe  of  hem  y-wis 
At/ere  thilke  truage,  that  a»  thyng  robl>cd  i«. 

Roh.  ViMic.  p.  196. 

ABEREMORD.  A law  term,  meaning  murder 
fully  proved,  as  distinguished  from  manslangh- 
Icr,  and  justifiable  homicide.  See  Junius,  in  v. 

ABEUING.  A law  phrase  for  the  projKjr  and 
peaceful  carriage  of  a loyal  subject.  See 
Hawkins’  Engl.  Drama,  i.  239;  ms.  Ashmole 
1788,  f.  20. 

ABERNE.  Auburn.  See  a mention  of  “ long 
aberne  beordes,”  in  Cumiiogham’s  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  56. 

ABESSE.  To  humble. 

Ri-hconc  untillc  other,  what  is  this  ? 

Uure  kyngo  hath  do  this  thyngc  amis, 

So  to  ttbe*a«  his  rialtd. 

That  every  man  it  my;tc  see. 

Coitery  ms,  Soc.  Antiq.  1.74.  f.  5I« 

ABESTOR.  A kind  of  stone. 

Among  stones  which  being  hot  wil  nc»cr  be 

rolde  for  our  constancies.  L^l)/'$MQOierliombie,  1594. 

ABESYANS.  Obeisance. 

Nuw  wursheppfu]  sovereyns  thalsyttyn  here  in  tyth, 
Lordys  and  ladycs  and  frankclins  in  fay. 

With  alle  maner  of  abrtyaug  wc  recomaundc  us  ryghl, 
Pleaantly  to  jour  persones  that  present  ben  in  plAy. 

ms.  I'anncr  407,  f.  44. 

ABET.  Help;  assistance. 

I am  thine  emc,  the  shame  were  unto  me 

As  wcl  as  the,  if  that  I should  assent  ' 

Through  mincafw,  that  he  thine  honour  shent. 

Truitun  ntvt  Crentide,  it.  35?. 

ABETTES.  .Yblxjfs.  See  Wright’s  Monastic 
Ixjtters,  p.  206,  for  an  example  of  this  form  of 
the  woni. 

ABEW.  Above.  Dfvon. 

ABEY.  Toabie,  q.r.  See  llaHshonie’s  Met.Tales, 
p.  225 } Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  711;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12034  ; Collier’s  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii.  283 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  169. 

K.irewelle,  for  I »chaUc  sone  dryo. 

And  thenkc  how  i thy  \o\eaUye. 

Gutv«r,  MS.  Sk.  AnHq.  134,  f.  B6. 

ABEYD.  To  abide. 

And  to  abeyd  abstinens  and  fnrsske  abundans. 

MS.  l)<mre  .103,  f.  3. 

ABEYE.  To  bow;  to  obey. 

To  resoune  thel  music  nciiys  ab^ifc. 

In  hclle  jwtte  eltys  *chaUr  they  hong. 

MS.  Cantuh.  Ft.  i.  6.  f.  139. 


1 ABEYSAUN’CE.  Obeisance.  <>kinner  thinka 
the  proper  form  of  the  word  is  abehance. 

Unavysyd  clerk  aoone  may  be  foriorc, 

Unto  that  theef  to  doone  ab^tautice. 

MS,  Cantab  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  l.V. 

ABEYTED.  Ensnared. 

flys  flesshc  on  here  was  so  aheptfd, 

That  thyke  woroman  he  coveytyd. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f,3. 

A B E Y3  E DO  U N . Obeyed. 

Ny  they  abey^edoun  hem  nothyng  to  the  kyng  best. 

CAron.  Fitodun,  p.  97, 

ABGREGATE.  To  lead  out  of  the  flock.  Mituheu, 

ABHOMINABLE.  An  old  method  of  spelling 
abotninable,  ridiculed  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost, 
V.  1.  The  word  was  not  always  formerly  used 
in  a bad  sense.  See  Webster's  Works,  iii,  175. 

ABHOR.  To  protest  against,  or  reject  solemnly. 
An  old  term  of  canon  law.  See  Henry  VIll. 
ii.  4. 

ABIDANCE.  Tarrying ; dwelling. 

Wherein  he  is  like  to  remain  ‘till  the  dissolution 
of  the  world,  so  long  is  hit  abidanc*!, 

Th«  Puritan,  p.  23. 

ABIDDEN.  Endured. 

He  looked  wan  and  gash,  but  spake  to  them  and 
told  them  that  the  Lord,  at  the  prayers  of  hU  wife, 
had  restored  him  to  life,  and  th.it  ha  had  beenc  in 
purgatory,  and  what  punishment  he  had  aAiddrn  for 
hisjealouse.  OMer  t>f  Cunterburie,  I6ne. 

ABIDE.  (1)  To  persevere ; to  endure ; to  suffer. 
Pegge  gives  the  phrase,  **  you  must  grin  am! 
and  abide  it,”  applied  in  cases  where  resistance 
is  useless,  which  comes,  I believe,  from  the 
North.  It  is  also  another  form  of  abie.  See 
Collier’s  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  356;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  v.  269. 

(2)  Often  used  by  Lydgate  in  the  sense  of  to 
forl>car.  'fo  tolerate  is  its  meaning  in  the  pro- 
tinces.  See  Dent’s  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p. 
120;  Topsell's  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  75. 

ABIDYNGE.  Patient.  {A.-S.) 

And  bold  and  ubidyvf^e 

Hiimarcs  to  tuflfVc.  Vier$  Pinughman,  p.  413. 

ABIDYNGELY.  Staying. 

That  these  had  ben  with  me  familier, 

And  in  myn  houimlde  ben  obidynyzly. 

MS.  Sue.  Ant^q.  134.  f.  396. 

ABIE.  To  pay  for  ; to  expiate.  “ Toabie  it  dear” 
is  a phrase  constantly  met  with  in  old  writers. 
Hcarnc  explains  it  to  buy  in  his  glossary  to 
Langloft. 

ABIGGEDE.  Suffer.  (.L-S.) 

The  wiche  tchai  it  abigg^e 
Thurch  whom  he  hath  don  thivdede. 

Legrnfkt  Cuthi-iirtB,  p. 

ABIGGEN.  To  abie,  q.  v.  Sec  Gy  of  Warw  ike,  pp. 
49,  129, 138  ; Piers  Plougbinau.  pp.  35,  127 ; 
Kyng  AlUaundcr,  901 ; Amis  and  Amiloun, 
390;  Sevyn  Sages,  497. 

The  kynge  tchalle  hyt  noone  abygiee, 

.V.y.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f. 

ABILIMENTS.  Habiliments.  See  Hall’s  Union, 
Richard  III.  f.  29.  Sometimes  written  abii, 
menu,  as  in  Arclia:ologia,  xvii.  292 ; and  abbi- 
limen/,  as  in  the  Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597. 
But  to  Tccountc  her  rychc  al^lymant. 

And  what  etlatcsto  her  did  retortc, 

Therto  am  1 full  iniiiffycyent. 

Skfltan't  Workt,  363. 
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ABIiX.  To  make  able. 

And  namely  to  thame  that  thame  thare-io 
with  the  helpe  of  Godd  in  alle  that  thay  may  one 
the  tame  wysc.  MS.  Linct’ln  A.l.  17i  ^34. 

ABILLERE.  Stronger ; more  able. 

AbUlerfi  thane  ever  wm  lyr  Ector  of  Troye. 

Alorte  /4rthur0,  AfS‘.  Lincoln,  f,  81. 

ABIME.  An  abyss. 

Columpne  and  bate,  upberyng  from  abime. 

Cbaucfr,  td.  Vrrff,  p.  539. 
No  word  ihul  thel  jltttowne« 

Til  that  the!  be  fallen  downc 
Unto  the  abifmc  withouten  tijt. 

Cnrtor  Muudi,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  f.  134. 

ABINTESTATE.  Intestate.  Mifuheu. 
ABISHERING.  .According  to  Rastall,  as  quoted 
by  Cowell,  is  “ to  be  quit  of  amerciaments  be- 
fore whomsoever  of  transgression.’^  Rider 
translates  it  by  Jisco  non  reditus. 

A BIST.  Payest  for  it. 

Thou  least,  he  seyd,  vile  lo«anJour  I 
Thou  it  abut  W seyn  Savour  I 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  188. 
ABIT.  (1)  A habit.  The  word  occurs  in  the  senses 
of  clothing,  as  well  as  a custom  or  liabit.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  175;  Prompt  Parv.  pp.  97, 
179;  Gesta  Romaiiorum,  p.  246;  Wright’s 
Purgatory, p.  Ml ; Rob.  Clone,  pp.  105,  434. 

(2)  An  obit ; a serylcc  for  the  dead. 

Aho  if  tht-1  TOW  hem  to  hold  an  abit,  or  other  ritls, 
and  Cod  behitith  no  meed  for  the  kcplng,  but  ra- 
ther reprore,  as  he  dedc  sum  tyme  the  PharUcli, 
doiitlca  that  is  a5en  the  gospel. 

^ipotoffy  for  the  Lollard*,  p.  103. 

(3)  Abidelh.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  115  ; Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  16613 ; Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4989. 

Me  sayeth  that  grace  not  in  him  abit. 

But  wikkid  endc  and  rurald  arcnturc. 

Occlere,  MS.  Soc.  ytntfq,  131.  f.  2t>3. 
Ne  haste  noujt  thin  owen  sorow. 

My  sone,  and  take  this  in  thy  wit, 

He  hath  nou;t  icftc  that  wcl  abU, 

Cowrr,  MS.  Soc.  Antbi.  134,  f.  05. 
Sejrnt  Bernard  tharfore  toswych  chyt. 

And  seyth  moche  for;yt  that  longe  abyt. 

MS.  Marl.  I7OI,  f.  75 

ABITACLE.  A habitation;  a dwelling.  (/«/.) 

In  whom  also  be  ^e  bilclid  togidre  into  the  abitacU 
of  God  in  the  Houll  Const. 

Wickliffi/t  Sew  Teat.  p.  154. 

ABITE.  (1)  A habitation;  an  abode. 

And  eke  abldin  thilke  daie 
To  lerehli  obirr,  and  gon  his  waic. 

ftomnunf  0/ the  Rw,  4914, 

(2)  To  .tone  for. 

We,  yel,  that  shal  thou  sore  obi/r. 

Towneley  Myateriea,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  bite.  (.f.-S.) 

Addres,  quinres,  and  dragouns 
Wolden  this  folk,  mychel  and  lyte, 
Envenymen  and  abite. 

KjfHf  Alieaunder,  5dll. 
Broune  lyouna.  and  eke  white. 

That  wolden  fayn  hU  folk  abyte.  Jbld.  7096. 

(1)  Abideth. 

And  if  an  csy  paeient  the  loro 
Abite  of  him  that  goth  about  hit  cure. 

And  thua  he  drivUh  forth  hit  avinture. 

TrttUu*  and  Crtteide,  i.  1092. 

ABITKD.  Mildewctl.  AV«f. 


ABITEN.  Bitten;  devoured. 

A thoutent  shepi  eh  habbe  abiten, 

And  mo,  ;ef  hy  weren  i-wrlteo. 

Heliq.  Antiq.  ll.  S7^. 

ABJECT.  (I)  A despicable  person. 

I deemed  it  better  so  to  die. 

Than  at  my  foeman's  feet  an  al^rr  Ue. 

Mirrour/or  MagiHratea,  p.  90. 

(2)  To  reject ; to  cast  away.  See  Palsgrave,  f. 
136;  Utterson’s  Pop.  Poet.  ii.  7;  Gilcita  of 
Narl^na,  ap.  Colliei^s  Sliak.  Lib.  p.  12 ; Skel- 
ton's Works,  i.  308. 

The  bloude  of  the  saied  Kynge  Henry,  althoughe 
he  had  a goodly  tonne,  was  elerely  at^jected,  and  the 
crowne  of  the  realme,  by  auethorltie  of  parliamcnte, 
entayled  to  the  Duke  of  Vorkc. 

Hall,  FAicard  V.  f.  1. 

ABJECTION.  Baseness,  >i)eness.  See  Minsbeu, 
in  V. ; Harrison’s  Description  of  Britaine,  p. 
18.  It  occurs  ill  Skelton's  Works,  i.  345,  ex- 
plained by  the  editor  to  mean  there  o6J&ction. 

ABLAND.  Blinded  ; made  blind. 

The  walmct  hao  the  abland, 

And  themhilea  thai  boillandbe, 

Sire,  thou  ne  tchalt  never  i-se. 

The  Sepyn  Sarea,  2469. 

ABLASTE.  (I)  A crossbow.  Tlic  Prompt. 
Par\'.  p.  9,  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the 
word. 

(2)  Blasted. 

Venyro  and  fyre  togedlr  he  caitc. 

That  he  Jason  so  sore  abta*te. 

That  yf  nc  were  hit  oynement, 

His  ringe  and  his  cnchauntemcnt, 

Whiehe  Medea  tok  him  lo-forc, 

He  hadde  with  that  worme  be  lore. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  ISO. 

ABLE.  (1)  This  word  has  two  distinct  senses, 
the  one  to  make  able  or  give  power  for  any 
purpose;  the  other  and  more  remarkable  one, 
to  warrant  or  answer  for,  as  in  King  Lear, 
iv.  6.  See  also  Ashmolc’s  Thcat.  Chem.  Brit. 

118;  Nares,  in  v. ; Middleton’s  Works, 
iv.  223. 

(2)  Fit ; proper. 

Noye,  to  me  thou  arte  full  able, 

And  to  my  sacrifice  acceptable. 

Cheater  Playa,  i.  56. 

(3)  Wealthy.  Uertfordeh, 

ABLECTIVE.  Adonied  for  sale.  Ctickeram. 

ABLEGATION.  A dismission ; a dispersion. 

Mure. 

AHLEMENTES.  HabiUraents. 

He  loke  a ship  of  high  and  greate  avaotage, 

Of  abltmentra  for  warre,  and  ordtnauncc. 

Hardings' e Chronicle,  t,  145, 

ABLENDE.  To  blind ; to  dazzle.  (yf.-S.)  As 
the  early  translations  of  Vegccius  will  be  occa- 
sionally quoted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
the  one  made  at  Berkeley’s  request,  1 4 08, from 
which  the  following  extract  is  made,  is  not  by 
Treviaa,  as  conjectured  by  Tanner,  but  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clifton.  This  fact  ap. 
pears  from  the  colophon  of  copies  in  MS.  Douce 
291,  and  MS.  Digby  233;  the  last-mentioned 
one  having  halBcd  Strutt,  Reg.  Antiq.  cd. 
Plauchc,  p.  77.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are 
very  common.  For  examples  of  ablmde,  see 
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Piers  Ploughman,  p.  377 ; Rob.  Glouc.  p. 
208. 

He  MThal  both  ablende  hi*  enemyes  »i;t,  and  aatonye 
hii  inynde,  and  he  icha)  todeynlich  wounde  hii 
enemy.  ifS.  Douf«  291,  f.  12. 

ADLENESS.  Power;  strength.  See  Middleton’s 
Works,  iv.  519,  and  the  example  quoted  by 
Richardson. 

ARLENT.  Blinded;  deceived.  Sec  Piers 
Plonghman,  p.  388;  Wright’s  Political  Songs, 
p.  330. 

Strongc  thef,  thou  tchall  be  shent, 

For  thou  hast  me  thu»d6/enr. 

MS.  Addit.  1(M)36,  f.  52. 

ABLEPSY.  Blindness.  Cockrram. 

ABLESS.  Careless  and  negligent,  or  untidy  or 
slovenly  in  person.  Line. 

ABLESSYD.  Blessed.  See  Tundale,  p.  23, 
where,  however,  the  a may  be  merely  the  ex- 
clamation A ! 

ABLET.  The  bleak.  U'e/tt. 

ABLETUS.  Ability.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  an  obscure  and  muti- 
lated passage  in  MS.  Ashinotc44. 

ABLEWE.  Blew  [upon  her.] 

A«won  thofchc  overlhrewe, 

Wawain  tone  hir  aitltwe.  Anhmir  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 

ABLICUE.  Ably. 

Thi**e  mowe  obiicAe  be  chosen  to  chyvalrye,  for 
hcrcynnc  stondeth  al  the  helchc  and  proBjt  of  the 
comynalle.  MS.  Duure39],t,  10. 

ABLIGURY.  Spending  in  belly  cheere.  Min»/ieu. 

ABLI.NS.  Perhaps;  possibly.  North. 

ABLODE.  Blootly ; with  blood.  See  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  315 ; Art  hour  and  Merlin,  p.333. 

Olubriui  ut  and  byheld 
Iluw  here  lynu*  ronne  a-blode. 

MS.  Cull.  Trin.  O^on.  57* 

ABLOY.  An  exclamation  used  in  hunting,  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  and  equivalent  to 
On!  On! 

The  iorde  for  biya  abloi/.  Sf/r  Gaivavne,  p.  44. 

ABLUOE.  Toditfer;  to  be  unlike.  Hall. 

ABLUSION.  A chemical  tenu,  meaning  the 
cleansing  of  medicines  from  any  drugs  or 
impurities. 

And  alto  of  thcr  indurarfon, 

Oilet,  abittjiioni,  mctall  fusible. 

Chaurrr,  ed.  Vrrp,  p.  123. 

A-BLYNDEN.  To  blind  ; to  dazzle.  {.4..S.) 

Why  mrnettow  ihi  mood  for  a mote 
I n thi  brothert**  eighe, 

Sithen  a beem  in  thyn  owcnc 

A-Upndeth  thiseive.  PUm  Ploughman,  p.  189. 

ABLYNG.  Kitting.  See  Urr>''s  Chaucer,  p.  364  ; 
Ashmolc’s  Theal.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  148. 

Whi-rfore  what  tyme  a man  dooth  what  he  may  in 
ob/ynjee  hym  to  gMce,  hit  aufBctth  to  him,  for  God 
atkiih  not  of  a man  that  he  teeth  tmpoB*lblc  to  hym. 

Outon’a  Direr#  Fiuptful  GSm.'/v  Materi. 

ABNOUMETH.  Uistigureth  j disgui«!th. 

Al  frainith  he  in  Juste  that  he  tojourncth. 

And  all  hi*  cherc  and  spechc  also  heafe«»rr»irrA. 

Troilus  and  CrtMide,  1.  328. 

ABOAOE.  Abided;  sutfered;  endured. 

For  all  her  maydent  much  did  fearc. 

If  Oberon  had  chanc'd  to  heare 
That  Mab  his  (^uccne  should  have  beene  there. 
He  would  not  have  nSoadc  It. 

I>r<tpton**  Pifemn,  p.  173. 


ABO.\RD.  (1)  To  approach  near  the  shore.  (Fr.) 
Cockeram  has  albord,  to  approach  near  the 
shore,  to  grapple  with  a ship.  See  also  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Abordc,  Arritt'e. 

Ev'n  to  the  verge  of  gold,a&oordin^Spain. 

5u/im<in  and  Pertida,  15!t9. 
(2)  In  many  kinds  of  games,  this  phrase  signifies 
that  the  )>erson  or  side  in  the  game  that  was 
either  none  or  but  few',  has  now  got  to  be  as 
many  as  the  other.  Dyche. 

ABOBBED.  Astonished.  {A.-N.) 

The  messancert  were  abobbed  tho, 

Thai  nitten  what  that  mighten  do. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  ?4. 

ABOCCHEMENT.  Increase.  Prompt.  Part. 
ABOCCIIYNGE.  Increase.  Prompt.  Parv. 
ABOCOCKEI).  A cap  of  state. 

Some  tay  his  high  cap  of  etlatc,  called  ahorovked, 
garnished  with  twoo  riche  erounct.  whiche  wa*  pre- 
sented to  Kyng  Edward  at  Vorke  the  fourth  daie  of 
M:»y.  lintl,  Rdward  tV,  f.  2. 

ABODE.  (1)  Delay.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  46; 
Croke’s  Thirteen  Psalms,  p.  19. 

And  CD  he  dude  wilhoutcn  abode, 

Swifiliche  horn  he  rode. 

Arthifur  and  Merlin,  p.  107. 

(2)  Waited  for. 

V thankc  God  that  y was  borne. 

That  y ebo>fe  thys  day. 

.MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  53. 

ABOFE.  Alwde;  dwelling. 

Wolde  God,  for  hit  modurt  luf, 

Bryng  me  onysat  myneabu/e, 

1 were  out  of  theire  eye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  M 

ABOFFE.  Alwve. 

UeJhesu  Cryst  that  is 
That  man  aught  me  gode  lofTe. 

The  CucktoulJa  ilau»ee,3\7. 
Tharc  wat  a ryalle  roffe 
In  that  chambir  aU\ffe. 

MS.  Linroln  A.  I.  17.  f.  136. 

ABOGEN.  Bowed.  Bailey. 

ABOGHTEN.  Suffered.  {A.~S.) 

And  tliat  abnfhten  gultles, 

Oothe  Dejanire  and  Hercules. 

Cower,  3fS.  So<.  Antlq.  134,  f.  "5. 
ABOUT.  Bought.  See  Kyng  Horn,  1402  ; 
Chron.  of  England,  854 ; Ritson’s  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  7 ; Harrowing  of  Hell,  pp.  17,  25. 
Nou  thnu  hast  in  that  foul  hout, 

A thyng  that  is  ful  precious, 

Ful  duerc  hit  ys  oboAr. 

n’righft  j^trie  Poetrp,  p.  103. 

ABOLETE.  Antiquated ; abolished. 

And  dare  use  the  rxpcr)*ens, 

In  there  nbsolute  conseten* 

To  practyve  tuche  abolete  tciens- 

Skelton'M  tVorks,  li.  48. 

A-BONE.  Excellently ; well. 

Spurret  of  golde  also  he  had  on. 

And  a good  swerde,  that  wolde  byte  a-bone. 

Spr  Gawapne,  p.  217* 
ABONB.  (1)  To  make  good  or  seasonable;  to 
ripen.  Blount. 

(2)  To  dispatch  quickly.  Skinner. 

(3)  Above.  See  The  (Irene  Knight,  513;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  4361 ; Lylwaus  Disconus,  1816. 

Tho  thei  seiche  a litr)  hem  abone 
Seven  knightei  y.armed  come. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  ISH. 
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ABOOD.  Rcinaiiied. 

Into  the  bath  1 achutde  goon, 

And  tn  I wcnte  anoon  by  grace. 

And  there  abood  but  lytel  apace. 

J/&  Cb/I.  Tiber.  A.  vii.  f.  85. 

ABOON.  Above;  overheatL  North. 

ABOORD.  From  the  bank. 

At  men  in  tumtncr  fearlet  paue  the  foord, 

Which  it  in  winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine, 

And  with  his  tumbling ttreannea  doth  bearea&oord 
The  ploughmanthope  and  shepheards  labour  ealne. 

SpcnMr’a  Ruinet  of  Hnmt,  1591. 

ABOOT.  Beaten  down.  Skinner.  See  Abate. 

ABOOVE.  Above.  West. 

ABORK.  Born. 

A t Taundeane  lond  1 wot  aborn  and  abred . 

MS.  JahmoleSH,  f.  112. 

ABORMENT.  An  abortion.  An  nnuaual  fonn 
of  tlie  word  found  in  Topsell's  History  of 
Four-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  21.  Ahorsment 
occurs  in  Iligins’  Nomcnclator,  p.  17;  and 
abort  in  Florio,  cd.  1611,  p.  2. 

ABORTVVE.  An  abortion.  It  is  also  an  ad- 
jective, as  in  Rich’s  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  6. 
The  childre  that  are  obortyveM, 

Tho  arc  that  ben  not  born  in  lyvpt. 

Shul  rite  in  ihritty  jeer  of  eldc. 

Cuftor  Mundi,  MS.  Cantab,  f.  I.**. 

ABOSTED.  Assaulted.  (A.~N.)  MS.  Douce  104 
reads  and  basted,  and  MS.  Douce  333  haa 
he  basted. 

A Rrctone,  a braggcrc, 

A-l/osted  Piert  als.  Piera  Pioughman,  p.  136. 

ABOT.  An  abbot.  The  occurrence  of  this  form 
in  early  English  shows  that  the  new  ortho- 
graphy abbot,  which  otic  sometimes  sees,  U 
incorrect.  See  Legends  Catholics,  p.  19; 
Plumpton  Coirespondence,  p.  84. 

ABOTE.  (1)  Beaten  down. 

Of  whiche  tight  glad,  God  it  wot, 

She  waa  abaihld  and  abate, 

Chnucer'a  Dreamt,  1290. 

(2)  About. 

With  ordir  in  the  bateyllyt  arayed,  ' 

They  cum  the  townc  abate. 

tleliq.  Antiq.  il.  91. 

ABOTIIE.  Above. 

Abothe  half  lay  man!  on, 

The  heved  fro  the  nek  bon. 

Arlhour  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

A-BOUET.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  Mr. 
Wright’s  glossary  to  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
IIm  is  perhaps  a misprint  for  a bonet,  a kind  of 
sail. 

ABOUGHT.  Bought.  Sometimes,  atoned  for, 
from  ahiggen;  and  it  is  occasionally  the  ortho- 
graphy of  about.  Jennings  gives  the  Somerset- 
•liire  proverb  (Dialects,  p.  80), 

Vur  vaught, 

And  dear  ahuught. 

See  Gy  of  Wanvike,  pp.  72, 135, 355;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  2305;  Lybeans  Disconus,  1979;  Kyng 
Alisaundcr,  898;  Sir  Clegcs,  43;  Thyimc’s 
Debate  between  Pride  and  Ix>wUncs,  p.  62 ; 
Wright’s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  31  ; Hawkins’ 
Engl.  Drama,  i.  13.  The  proverb  given  aljove 
seems  to  be  tlerived  from  an  old  one,  “ Dear 
bought  ami  fair  fett,  arc  dainties  for  ladies,” 
which  Howell  gives  in  liis  collection,  p.  8. 


ABOUGHWED.  Bowed;  obeyetl.  Sec  a read- 
ing in  the  College  of  Anns  MS.  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  in  licame’s  edition,  p.  106. 

ABOUN.  Al>ove. 

They  said  that  u>ngc  wai  thU  to  »ey, 

To  God  aboun  be  joy  and  blysael 

Tvndale'a  Pitioru,  p.  158. 

A BOU  N D E.  Almunding. 

Ryjt  to  this  mayde,  of  grace  most  aboHnde, 

A i>eer<:lle  hath  clotid  wlthlnne  hire  brestn  whyte. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134,  f.  3. 

ABOURe.  Protector? 

And  if  thay  h.nve  any  mete. 

Parte  with  them  woIe  we. 

Or  ellea  ttrokca  thay  iliai  gete, 

By  God  and  Scynte  Mary,  myn  oAotirr. 

MS.  Douce  175,  p.  59. 

.\BOUT.  Circularly;  in  a circle.  See  Macbeth, 
i.  3.  It  is  singularly  used  in  the  phrase,  ** about, 
my  brains,”  signifying,  “ brains,  go  to  work,” 
as  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  In  the  eastern  comities  it 
is  current  in  the  sense  of  near,  as,  ” this  horse 
is  wortli  nothing  about  fourty  pounds.” 

ABOUTKN.  About.  According  to  Cooper’s  Sus- 
sex Glossary,  p.  12,  it  is  still  in  use  in  East 
Sussex. 

And  in  tbit  wi^c  these  lordct  all  and  tome 
Ben  on  the  Sunday  to  the  cUt^  coroc 
Abouten  prime,  and  In  the  toun  alight. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2)91. 

ABOUT-SLEDGE.  A smith's  great  forging 
hammer.  See  a note  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
cd.  Dyce,  iv.  289. 

ABOUTWAIU).  Near.  See  the  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  201. 

Out  than  lyr  Marrok.hya  steward, 

Wa«  (atta  abowtewatde 

To  do  hya  lady  gyle.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  71. 

ABOUYli.  Tol)«w. 

Allc  londys  tsole  abauye  to  by  Weste  and  by  Este. 

Ri>6.  G/owr.  p.  215 

ABOU5TE.  Part,  past  of  abie,  q.  v. 

Of  It  kchalle  tore  ben  o&owjte. 

Or  thou  schalte  worehr  as  y the  say. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f>  55. 
And  that  hath  Dido  sore  ahowpe, 

Whos  deth  schal)  ever  be  bcthoujto. 

JbUl.  r.  104. 

ABOVE.  In  old  stage  directions  this  word  ge- 
ncrally  refers  to  the  upper  stage,  the  raised 
platfunn  towards  the  hack  of  the  stage.  See 
Webster’s  Works,  i.  314.  Above,  iu  common 
speech,  is  equivalent  to  more  than.  As  above 
a bit,  exceedingly,  a very  common  phrase;  and 
the  slang  expression  above  your  hooks,  i.  e.  loo 
knowing  or  clever. 

ABOVEN.  Almvc. 

With  iparc-lcs  and  imeke  covered  oboeen, 

Ai  hit  were  a brennyng  ovvu. 

Curaar  ,\fundl,  Trin.  Cotf,  M.S.f,  19. 
Hir  queynt  abaeen  hir  kne 
Nak^  the  knlghtca  knc-wc. 

Sir  Trljrfrcm,  p,  246. 

ABOWF..  (1)  To  l)ow.  Sec  Kyng  Alisaumler, 
188  ; Rob.  GUmc.  pp.  78.  309. 

To  Roland  than  ichc  gan  abtiu-e 

Almo»t  doun  til  hts  fete.  MS.  Aehmale  33,  f.  .‘17* 

Tharefore  cch  man  heom  icholdc  abi  tcie. 

That  guotlc  jL-mc  tharof  nomc. 

M.S.  Ui6,  f.  1. 
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(2)  Above. 

Into  tliBtt  reygeon  where  he  y*  kyng, 

Wycheofrvice  all  othur  far  dothe  abowndc. 

Sfmrp't  Otv.  Mint.  p.83. 

!t  was  busked  abotce 
With  bctantes  fulle  bryghte. 

MS.  Li»cf>in.  A.  I.  17.  f.  136. 

(3)  To  Tnaiiitoin  ; to  avow.  This  may  he  a mis- 
take for  arotre.  Sec  Artbour  and  Merlin,  p. 
193,  and  the  example  quoted  under  Anclw^e. 

ABOWEN.  Above.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 54, 
189;  Prompt.  Paiir.  p.  179. 

Kepc  hyt  therfore  wyth  temperat  hete  adowoe 
Full  forty  dayes,  tyll  hyt  vea  black  nhowtn. 

^thtnole't  Theat.  Chem.  BHt.  p.  17l> 

ABOWES.  Abbots.  [Avowes  ?] 

God  and  Scinte  Mario,  and  Sein  Denia  alto, 

And  alle  the  nbow^  of  th»  churche.  in  was  ore  Ich 
Ain  i do.  Qliiue.  p.  475. 

ABOWGHT.  About. 

Jbou’ghi  the  body  he  hytne  hente, 

As  far  as  he  myght  last.  I'orrent  of  Pwtugul,  p.  9. 

ABOWTH.  Bought. 

And  therforc  God.  tiiat  alie  hath  wrojth. 

And  alle  mankynde  derc 

SenJe  ua  happe  and  grace. 

MS.  Doutx  84.  f.  53, 

ABOWTVNE.  About.  Cf.  Keliq.  Aiitiq.  i.  7; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  168  ; Songs  and  Carols,  xi. 
He  dyd  them  in  a panne  of  brasse. 

Also  hole  as  ever  It  was, 

And  made  fyerc  oboirfyne.  MS.  ^thmole  61 , f.  5. 

AB03EDE.  Bowed. 

Wei  corteysly  thanne  she, 

And  to  help  hure  gan  him  praye. 

MS.  ^ihmeie  33,  f.  27* 

AB05T.  Bought. 

These  bargeyn  wyl  be  dere  abo^t. 

MS.  Dowre  302.  f.  1 

ABRACADABRA.  This  word,  written  in  a pe- 
culiar manner,  was  formerly  worn  altout  the 
neck  as  a cure  for  the  ague.  See  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  53 ; Archseolo- 
gia,  XXX.  427. 

Mr.  Banester  aayth  that  he  healed  200  in  one  yor 
of  an  ague,  by  hanging  Jbmcfidabra  about  thor 
necks,  and  wold  stanch  blood,  nr  heal  the  toothake, 
allhogh  the  partyes  wer  10  mylc  of. 

MS.  Addlt.bom. 

ABRAD.  Withered  .> 

The  gode  burgeis  on  a dai, 

Hh  ympe  thrivcmlt-  he  sal. 

Pair  i-woxe  and  fair  i-aprad, 

Due  the  olde  tre  was  abrad.  TA«  Seryn  Sagtt,  CIO. 

ABRADAS.  A Macedonian  pirate,  mentioned 
by  Greene  and  Shakespeare.  The  commenta- 
tors have  failed  in  tracing  any  further  notice 
of  him. 

ABR.\DE.  To  rub,  or  scrape  oflf.  Sec  Richard- 
son in  V.  The  word  is  still  in  use  as  a sea  term. 

ABRAHAM-COLOURED.  Sec  Abram^coUntred. 
Cf.  Hawkins’  Eng.  Dram.  ii.  276  ; Blurt  Mas- 
ter Constable,  1602. 

ABRAH.VM-CUPID.  Tl»c  expression  occurs  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1,  and  U conjectured  by 
Upton  to  bo  a mistake  for  Adam  Cttpid,  and 
to  allude  to  Adam  Bell,  the  celebrated  archer. 
Sec  his  obsorsationson  Shakespeare,  ed.  1748, 
p.  243,  Tlic  conjecture  is  very  plau.siblc,  as 


pro|)cr  names  arc  frequently  abbreviated  in 
early  MSS.,  and  it  suits  the  sense  and  metre. 

AB  RA  H AM-MEN.  .According  to  the  Fralcruitye 
of  Vocaboiides,  1575,  “ an  Abraham-man  is  he 
that  walketb  hare-armed,  and  bare-legged,  and 
fayneth  hymsclfe  mad,  and  caryeth  a packe  of 
wool,  or  a stycke  with  baken  on  it.  or  such 
lyke  toy,  and  nameth  liimself  poore  Tom.*’ 
They  arc  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  under  the 
name  of  Bedlam  Beggars,  and  their  still  more 
usual  appellation  was  Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v. 
According  to  Grose,  to  “ sham  Abram”  is  to 
pretend  sickness,  which  Narcs  thinks  may  have 
some  connexion  with  the  other  term.  See 
also  Aubrey’s  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  MS.  p.  259 ; 
Harrison’s  Description  of  England,  p.  184. 

ABRAHAM’S-BAI.M.  A kind  of  willow.  Ac- 
cording to  Bullokar,  English  Exi>ositor,  1641« 
it  was  used  as  a charm  to  presenc  chastity. 

ABUAID.  To  rise  on  the  stomach  with  a degree 
of  nausea;  applied  to  articles  of  diet,  which 
prove  disagreeable  to  the  taste  or  difficult  of 
digestion.  Sorth.  This  may  be  the  meaning  in 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  725. 

ln>tcad  of  nouriihing,  it  stimuUtes,  abrade*,  and 
carriit  away  a part  of  the  solids. 

0>Uin*'  Mitcellaniet,  1782,  p.  ?C. 

ABILUDE.  (1)  To  awake  ; to  start.  Palsgrave 
has  **  I abrayde,  I inforce  me  to  do  a thvnge.” 
f.  136. 

And  if  that  he  out  of  his  tlepe  abraide 
He  roightc  don  us  bathe  a viiaTiie. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  41BR. 

(2)  Explained  abroad  by  Percy.  See  Reliques, 
p.  44.  It  more  likely  ought  to  be  “ a braidc,” 
a start.  See  Ritson’s  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  19. 

(3)  As  a slight  variation  of  our  first  meaning,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  is  particuljirly 
applied  to  the  action  of  drawing  a sw'ord  from 
a scabbard. 

ABRAM.  A cant  term,  accor  ling  to  Coles  ap- 
plied to  a naked  or  very  |K»or  man.  Cf. 
Middleton's  Works,  iii.  32. 

I ABRAM-COLOURED.  Narcs  considers  tliis  ex- 
pression may  be  a corruption  of  auburn,  and  is 
in  some  measure  coufirmed  by  a passage  in 
Coriulanus,  ii.  3 ; “ Our  heads  are  some  brown, 
some  black,  some  abram,  some  bald,  but  that 
our  wits  are  so  diversly  coloured.”  The 
folio  of  1685  alters  abram  to  auburn.  See 
Middleton’s  Works,  i.  259;  Toone,  in  v. 

ABRASE.  Smooth. 

The  fourth.  In  white,  U .^pheleU,  a nymph  as 
pure  and  simple  as  the  soul,  or  as  an  abitue  table, 
and  it  therefore  called  .simplicity. 

lien  Jfmeon,  il.  366. 

ABR^VYDE.  (1)  Started;  roused  himself. 
Ipomydcm  wiih  that  stroke  abrairdr. 

And  to  the  kyngc  thus  he  layde. 

Jpomydott,  1149. 

(2)  To  upbraid.  See  the  True  Tragedic  of 
Richard  the  Third,  p.  22,  where  the  editor  has 
divided  the  word. 

I Dorhas  present  felly  gan  ahrayde 

j To  Mcualine,  and  even  thus  he  sayde. 

b.  vll.  c.  4. 
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ABRAYDEN.  To  excite.  ' 

For  theyr  comoditte  to  abrayd^n  up  pride.  | 
l4fdg»te't  Minor  Pv«mt,  p.  I2I. 

ABREAD.  Unconfined;  exposed;  spread  out. 
North. 

ABRECOCK.  An  apricot.  Gerard, 

ABRKD.  Brought  up.  tVeat. 

ABRKDE.  (1)  This  word  is  explained  to  up- 
braid, by  Skinner,  who  refers  to  the  following 
passage.  The  meaning  is  obviously,  '*  ran  out 
of  his  senses.*' 

How  Troilu*  ncrc  out  of  his  witte  a&red«. 

And  wept  full  sore,  with  vUa^c  pale  of  hewe. 

The  Tretament  of  CrtMide,  45. 

(2)  In  breadth.  A'orfA.  Sec  Chronicle  of 
England,  808,  in  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  303. 

(3)  Abroad.  Yorkah. 

Thine  armi«  shall  thou  sprrde  abrede. 

As  man  in  warre  were  forwerede. 

Homaunt  of  the  Ho$e,  8563. 

ABREGE.  To  shorten;  to  abridge. 

Ami  for  he  wold  hU  longc  tale  abrege, 

Ho  wolde  non  auctorilee  allege. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9531. 
Largetse  it  is,  whoa  prlrilcge 
Ther  may  non  avarice  abrrgge. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  30i5. 

ABREKE.  To  break  in. 

And  ;]f  wo  may  owhar  abreke. 

Fie  we  horn  with  gret  rcke. 

Mrthaur  and  Merlin,  p.  898. 

ABRENOUNCE.  To  renounce  utterly.  J'aylor. 

ABREPT.  To  take  away  by  violence. 

■ hU  nephew’*  life  he  questions, 

And  questioning,  abrepte. 

Biilinff»lif'e  Braehp'Mnrtprolc/fia,  16.17,  p.  40, 

ABREYDE.  (1)  To  upbraid.  See  Ahrayde.  Ex- 
probrare,  Anglice  to  abreyde. — MS.  Egerton 
829,  f.  72. 

(2)  Started. 

Tille  nt  the  latte  he  abrepde  sodeyncly. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Sac.  .Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 

ABIUC.  Sulphur.  Colea. 

ABRICOT.  An  apricot.  See  IlarriRon's  T)e- 
acript.  of  Brit,  p,  210 ; Barct's  Alvearic,  in  v. 
Rider  calls  an  apricot  tree  an  abricot-apple. 

ABRIDGEMENT.  A dramatic  performance; 
probably  from  the  prevalence  of  the  historical 
drama,  in  which  the  events  of  ycurs  were  so 
abridged  as  to  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a play.  See  A Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be.used  for  the  actors 
themselves  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

ABRIGGE.  To  shield  off. 

Alle  inyicheflet  from  him  Xoabrlgge. 

Lydgate’e  Miuur  Poems,  p.  5. 

ABRIPTED.  Ravished.  Cockeram. 

ABROACH.  To  “ set  abroach,”  to  tap.  It 
is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  in  the  state 
of  being  diffused  or  advanced.  ’ Cf.  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  52 ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5759;  Lydgate’s 
Miuor  Poems,  p.  1C4  ; Cnlyne  Blowboll,  3. 

Hyjt  as  who  Bcttc  a lunne  a6n>cAf, 

He  percede  the  harde  rochc, 

And  spronge  oulc  watir  alle  at  wilJe. 

Gower,  MS.  S»c,  Antiq.  1.34,  f.  137. 

ABROAD.  Broad.  Afitutheu.  Spread  abroad, 
wijlely  distended.  See  First  Sketches  of 
Henr>'  VI.  p.  97. 


ABS 

ABRODE.  (I)  Abroad.  A'i&rM. 

Admyt  thou  thouldit  abyde  abrode  a year  or  twaync, 
Should  so  short  absence  cause  so  long  and  eke  so  gree- 
vous  payne  I Romeus  and  Juliet,  op,  CoUier,  p.  46, 

(2)  Spread  abroad.  North. 

ABROKE.  (1)  One  that  has  a rupture  is  said  to 
be  abroke.  Kennett’s  MS.  Glossary. 

(3)  Torn.  Hanta. 

A-BROKEN.  Broken  out ; escaped. 

And  taide  thel  wer  no  men, 

But  deTclis  a-broken  oute  of  helle. 

Sir  Fertim6rai,  MS. 

ABRON.  Auburn. 

A lusty  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  a6ron  locks  was  fairly  furnished. 

Hall'e  Satires,  ill  5. 
ABROOn.  (1)  Abroail.  {A.-S.) 

To  bere  bisshopes  aboute 

A-brood  In  vUitynge.  Piere  Ploughman,  p.  38. 
(2)  Sitting,  applied  to  a hen.  See  Barct’s 
AlveArie,  in  v.  The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 
provinces. 

Like  black  cur  scarM,  with  tail  betwixt  Ms  legs, 
Seeing  he  sate  abrwHi  on  addle  ^gs. 

Cloberjfe  Dtrine  Glimpses,  p.  105. 

ABROOK.  To  bcAT;  to  endure.  Tlie  same 
meaning  as  brook,  with  the  a redundant.  See 
2 Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

ABRUPT.  Separated.  See  Middleton's  Works, 
ii.  151.  Abruption,  a breaking  off,  is  found  in 
Minsheu,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
ABRYGGE.  To  abridge. 

My  dayes,  make  y never  so  queyntc, 

Schullcn  obrygge  and  sumwhat  swage. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff  II.  38.  f.21. 

ABSINTHIUM.  Wormwood.  See  an  early  me- 
dical receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  i.  17,  f.  285. 
ABSOLENT.  Absolute. 

And  afterward,  syr,  verament. 

They  called  hym  knyght  absotent. 

The  Squyr  of  letwe  Degri,  630. 

ABSOLETE.  Obsolete.  Minaheu. 
ABSOLUTE.  (1)  Highly  accomplished;  perfect. 

See  Pericles,  iv.  4,  and  Malone's  note,  p.  134. 
(2)  Absolved;  freed.  Chaucer. 

ABSOLVE.  To  finish.  Sec  a somewhat  pecu- 
liar use  of  this  word  in  Topsell’s  Four-Footed 
Beasts.  1607,  p.  89. 

ABSONANT.  Untunahle.  Cockeram.  Hence 
discordant,  disagreeing.  GlanviUe  has  abao^ 
nous  in  the  same  sense.  See  Richardson, 
in  V. 

ABSTABLE.  Able  to  resist. 

He  thanked  God  of  hU  myracle. 

To  whose  myght  may  be  none  abstable. 

Gower,  cd.  1532,  f.  36. 
ABSTENEDEN.  Abstained. 

biche  myraclis  pleying  not  oncly  pervertith  ours 
bileve  hut  cure  verrey  hope  in  God,  by  the  whlche 
scyntU  hopiden  that  the  more  the!  abstensden  hem 
fro  Aichc  pleyes,  the  more  mede  thel  shuld  then  have 
of  Ged.  Reliq.  AnCiq.  11.  4“. 

ABSTENT.  Absent,  ffana. 

ABSTER.  To  deter. 

A»  the  other  fixed  upon  the  door  maketh  me  to 
rejoice  and  to  put  iny  whole  afflance  in  Christ,  so 
this  in  like  manner  should  alwtrr  and  fear  roe  and 
mine  from  doing  evil.  Remu's  R'orks,  p.  63. 

.ABSTINENT.  Abstemious.  Atinaheu.  Absti- 
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nency,  which  is  not  given  by  Richardson,  oc- 
curs in  Harrington’s  Nugai  Ant.  ii.  247.  See 
the  quotation  under  AlmenfulU. 

ABSTRACT.  A separation.  Sec  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  iii.  6;  Douce's  Illustrations,  ii.  93. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  sense  of  taking  away 
surreptitiously,  and  sometimes  by  the  vulgar 
for  extract.  I was  once  asked  by  the  porter 
of  an  ancient  college  whether  I was  come 
“ agen  to-day  to  abstract  some  of  the  old 
writings.” 

ABSURD.  A scholastic  term,  employed  when 
false  conclusions  are  illogically  deduced  from 
the  premises  of  the  opponent.  Sec  the  Broken 
Heart,  i.  3. 

ABTHANE.  A steward.  Miwheu.  There  is  a 
dispute  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  generally  said  to  be  the  old  title  of 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland. 

ABU.  A1k>vc.  Veran. 

ABUCHYMENT.  An  ambush. 

Y-Ielede  ^ond  on  ab^ehyment 
Sara^yns  wonder  fale. 

In  the  wode  that  ponder  ttent. 

Ten  thoutant  al  by  tale.  MS.  Ashmolf  .W,  f.  10,  | 

ABL'DE.  To  bid ; to  offer. 

And  In  the  fairest  mani-re  that  he  can,  ' 

The  m.'  tsfiijc  he  gan  abude.  MS.  JshmoU  S3,  f.  24. 

ABUE.  To  bow ; to  obey. 

Ne  unilerstonde  hou  luther  yt  ys  to  do  cny  outrage. 

Other  werny  out  the  noble  atude,  that  al  the  world 
obueth  to.  Hob.  G/ouc.  p.  133. 

ABUF.  Above. 

Methoght  I «ho«e<l  roan  luf  when  I made  hyin  to  be 
Alle  ange's  abu/,  like  to  the  Trynyte. 

Townelo^  p.  22. 

Dere  lady,  graunt  me  thi  lufe. 

For  the  lufe  of  liym  that  sittK  abu/e. 

That  stongenc  was  with  a sperc. 

MS.  Unnin  A.  i.  17.  f.  U9. 

Me  thane  to  lufTe 
Alle  thynge  abuffo, 

Thow  aughc  be  fayne,  .¥S.  Laud.  330. 

ABUGGEN.  To  abie,  q.  v.  Sec  Wright’s  Lyric 
Poctiy’,  p.  112 ; Walter  Mapes,  p.  341 ; Heliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  276;  Kyng  Horn,  1081. 

Ac  let  us  and  oure  ufspryng 
^buggr  oure  my«dede. 

MS.  cut.  T/in.  Oron.  67.  f.  H. 

Help  me,  God  I and  this  day 

He  sschal  ahuggt,  5Cf  ich  may.  MS.  Dowee  376.  p.  36. 

ABUIN.  Alwve.  AWM. 

ABUNDAND.  [Those  who  are]  abounding  in 
riches. 

Pll  not  the  pore  peple  with  your  prechyng, 

Dot  begge  at  abundaud  and  at  ryche  aray. 

.dudela)f'$  Pofnt4,  p.  30. 

ABUNOATION.  Abundance.  Ilerrfordsh. 

ABUKNE.  Auburn.  See  Florio,  in  v.  J/Aurno. 
Aubiu'n  colour  is  translated  by  citrinus  in  the 
Prompt.  Par\'.  which  would  make  it  an  orange 
tinge,  rather  than  the  brownish  colour  now  so 
called.  It  is  also  spelt  abonme,  as  in  the 
Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  255.  Another  exam- 
ple of  aburne  occurs  in  Well  met,  Gossip,  4to. 
Und.  1619. 

Her  black,  browne,  nhum^,  or  her  yellow  hayre. 
Naturally  lovely,  the  doth  scome  to  weare. 

J>ra)/tt,n'i  Povm»,  p.  SrtX 


ABUS.  The  river  Humber. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whylome  was  highi 
The  ancient  abua,  where  with  courage  stout 
He  them  defeated  In  victorious  fight. 

Faafia  (fueene,  II.  x.  16. 

ABUSCHID.  Ambushed;  in  ambush. 

That  was  abutchU  the?  bUide  in  a brent  greve. 

fViUiam  and  the  tVerwoi/,  p.  131. 

ABUSE.  To  deceive;  to  impose  upon.  See 
Cymbclinc,  i.  5;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  i. 
ICO.  The  noun  occurs  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, v.  1. 

ABUSED.  Vitiated;  depraved. 

Such  at  have  cure  of  soule. 

That  be  so  farre  obutfd. 

They  cannot  be  excused 

By  reason  nor  by  law.  Skelton's  fVorks,  i.  ]3.S. 

ABUSEFUL.  Abusive.  Herefordsh. 
AiiUSUMENTLY.  In  ambush.  IbUoet. 
iVBUSION.  An  abuse.  (.^.-A’.)  See  the  Faerie 
Queene,  II.  xi.  11 ; Wright’s  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  1 11  ; Hawkins’  Engl.  Dram.  i.  154  ; Troilua 
and  Crcscidc,  iv.  990;  Palsgrave,  f.  17  ; Hall, 
Henry  VI.  f.  62. 

Moreovyr  wys  right  a gret  otiMsum, 

A woman  of  a land  to  be  a regent. 

MS.  Sue,  Antiq.  101,  f. 
Uarke  W'ellc  thys  conclusyon, 

Tliroughesuche  nbusyon.  MS.  C.  26H. 

ABUSIOL'S.  iVbusivc. 

Even  on  the  very  forehead  of  thee,  thoa  aVaetouj 
Villainel  therefore  prepare  Ihysilfe. 

Taming  of  a S’^ireu*,  I6O7. 

ABUSSHEMENT.  An  ambush. 

Full  covet  tiy  to  lay  ahus4hem'‘nt , 

Under  an  hyll  att  a strayght  passage. 

MS.  Rawl.  C.  4B. 

ABUST.  To  arrange } 

Wel,  said  he,  y knowe  ys  wllle, 

Fairer  thou  thy  talc  ; 

Let  another  ys  message  telle, 

And  stond  thou  ther  by  thy  fate. 

.V6'.  Ashmole  33.  f.  24. 

ABUT.  But.  North. 

ABUTTAL.  A boundary.  See  a quotation  from 
Coke,  by  Boucher,  in  v. 

ABUT.  (1)  To  bow. 

Tho  he  was  kyng  y-mad,  ys  best  he  made  anon, 
That  clauliche  to  Voitigcr  ys  men  abuyde  eehon. 

Rt>b.  Glout.  p.  I(i6, 

(2)  To  abie,  q.  v.  See  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Enchere. 
ABUY3E.  To  abie,  q.  v. 

Thl  ryot  thow  »Chalt  now  a6u>r;e, 

As  oihcrc  that  leevcih  up;>on  urc  lore. 

Walter  Mapes^  p.  345. 

ABVEUT.  To  turn  away.  Cockeram. 
ABVOLATE.  To  fly  away.  Cockeram. 
ABWENE.  Above. 

Thane  come  of  the  oryente  cwyne  hyme  agaynez 
A blake  bustous  here  abfjcena  In  theclowdes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Linculn,  f.  61. 

ABYCHE.  To  suffer  for. 

Ther  start  in  Sander  Sydebreche, 

And  swere,  be  his  fader  lowtc,  he  srhulde  abyche. 

Hanttyngqfthe  Hare,  I73. 

ABYDDE.  Abided. 

Some  hope  that  whan  she  knowlih  the  ease, 

Y tfu<t  to  God,  that  withync  short  spase, 

She  will  me  take  agayne  to  grace  : 

I Than  have  y well  abydde.  K^liq.  Antiq.  I-  24 
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AHYDE.  To  forbear.  Cf.  Urry,  p.  1 13. 

Contiderlog  (he  best  on  erery  side 
That  fro  his  lust  wer  him  better  abyde. 

Than  do  so  hie  a churlishe  wretchldnease. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab. 

ABYME.  An  abyss.  See  Abime. 

ABYN.  Been. 

Lord,  and  thou  haddyst  byn  here,  wordy 
My  brother  had  lutt  abyn  ded,  I know  well  (hysse. 

My»teries,  p.  104. 

ABYSM.  An  abyss.  Shak. 

ABYT.  Abideth;  contiiiueth.  See  Kyng 
Alisaundcr,  3638 ; Urry’s  Chaucer,  p.  642. 
Cf.  Abit. 

ABYYD.  (1)  Stay. 

^byyd,  syT  emperour,  yf  thou  wylt ! OcToHan,  248. 

(2)  Suffer. 

Hast  thou  broke  my  comaundement, 

Abyyd  ful  dere  thou  ichalle.  HeUq.  Antiq.  U.  91. 

AC.  But.  {A.^S.) 

ACADEME.  An  academy.  Shak. 

Come,  brave  spirits  of  (he  rcalme, 

Unihadvil  of  the  academe. 

Peactuim'e  Thalia*t  Banquet,  1620. 

ACAID.  Vinegar.  HotceU. 

ACALE.  Cold.  {A.-S.) 

And  rck  he  was  so  sore  acttle. 

That  he  wistcof  himvdfe  no  bote. 

liower,  .MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  IW,  f.  233. 
For  blood  may  sufTre  blood, 

Bothe  hungry  and  a^cale. 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  393. 

ACARNE.  Tlic  sea-roacb.  Kersey. 

A-CAS.  By  chance.  Sir  TVutrem. 

A-CAST.  Cast  away ; lost. 

And  weneth  for  te  kerere,  and  ever  buth  a.cnst. 

tyright'e  Pal.  Sang*,  p.  149. 
My  purpfYs  is  y-failed  ; 

Now  is  my  comfort  a-eart. 

Piece  Plfiuchman,  p.  457- 
ACATER.  A caterer;  a ptirveyor.  See  Sad 
Shepherd,  ii.  2 ; Rutland  Papers,  p.  78. 

He  Is  my  wardrobe  man,  my  acater,  cook. 

Duller,  and  steward.  DtrU  m an  A**,  I.  2. 

ACATES.  Victuals ; provisions  purchased.  See 
Hoceleve’s  Poems,  p.  40 ; Cotgravc,  in  v.  | 
Pitance.  ' 

I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  In  ; 

Bread,  wine,  acatee,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  fin. 

t^ad  Shephet'd,  i.  3. 

ACATRY.  The  room  or  place  allotted  to  the 
keeping  of  all  such  provisions  as  the  purveyors 
purchased  for  the  king. 

ACATS.  Agates. 

Of  acate  and  nf  amatirtes  and  adamants  fync. 

MS.  A*hn»nl«  44,  f.  91. 

ACAUSE.  Because.  Suffolk,  The  following  Suf- 
folk lines  arc  from  Major  Moor’s  ms. 

Vow  musstnt  sing  a'  Sunday, 

Acauee  it  is  a tin  ; 

But  ycou  mah  sing  a'  Monday, 

Till  Sunday  come  aginn. 

ACAWMIN.  Coining.  Somerset. 

ACAZDIR.  Tin.  Jlottetl. 

ACAZE,  Against. 

The  barons  It  bispeke,  that  it  nas  nojt  wel  I>do 
Aeaza  the  pourreance,  vor  hil  noldc  Frenssman  non. 

Bob.  Gtour.  p.  A33. 

ACCABLB.  To  press  down.  Jxtniu*. 


ACCAHINTS.  Accounts.  Stqffordsh. 
ACCENSED.  Kindled. 

Although  the!  perceved  their  company  to  be  ac- 
ceueed  and  inflamed  with  fury  and  malice  ynough, 
yet  to  augmetit  and  encrcase  their  inadnes,  ihcl  cast 
oyle  and  piiche  into  a fyre.  Hail.  Henry  17/.  f.  41. 

ACCEPCION.  Reception ; acceptation. 

Thcr  is  nothing  riitliche  bygumie  undir  Ood,  boi 
the  emperour  pve  therto  favorable  arcepci<m  and  uo- 
dirfonging.  regeeiue,  MS.  Doure  2*)! , f . 4. 

There  iaa  second  acceptiun  of  the  word  faith,  put 
either  for  the  whole  system  of  that  truth  which  G»k1 
hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  his  Church  In  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  some 
part  thereof.  Sttndereon*e  Sermi-nii,  1089,  p.fi). 

ACCEPTILATIOX.  A verball  acquittance,  wlien 
the  dehtour  demandeth  of  the  creditour,  Doc 
you  acknowledge  to  have  had  and  received  this 
or  that  ? And  the  creditour  answereth,  Yea, 
I doc  acknowledge  it.  Miwtheu. 

ACCERSE.  To  call  together ; to  summon. 
(Lat.)  See  Hall's  Union,  1648,  Edward  IV. 
f.  26;  Henry  VII.  f.  40. 

ACCESS.  Augmentation. 

Drought  thereunto  more  aeceeee  of  estlmstlon  and 
reverence  than  all  that  ever  was  done  before  or 
since.  hambardf^e  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  301. 

ACCESSE.  (1)  A fit  of  any  illness.  Sec  Horio, 
ill  V.  Accesso.  According  to  Blount,  “ the  <ic- 
cess  of  an  ague  is  the  approach  or  coming  of 
the  fit and  “ in  Lancashire  they  call  the 
ague  itself  the  access.”  Sec  Axes. 

(2)  A fever. 

A water  Hlly,  whiche  dothc  remedy 

In  hotc  aceeetee,  as  boke^  specify. 

Doehne,  b.  !.  C.  15. 

For  as  the  grayne  of  the  garnet  slceih 

The  stronge  accee,  and  doth  the  hete  avalc. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134,  f.  13. 

ACCESSIVELIE.  Accessoriaiu<;ute,  accessivelie, 
by  his  own  seeking.  Ftorio. 

ACCIDAVY,  An  alfidavit.  AorM. 

ACCIDE-  Sloth;  indolence;  more  especially 
applied  to  religious  duties.  {Lat.) 

Vayne  dole,  perpicaite,  and  pryde, 

Iikyng  of  gode  and  actide. 

MS.  CW/.  Sion,  xvlll.  6. 
Swych  synne  men  kallc  aceyde, 

Yn  Goddys  servysc  sloghe  betytle. 

.MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  29, 
Aceide  ys  slowthe  in  Codes  scrvlse. 

In  which  y fyndc  many  a vice. 

MS.  Bvlt.  48,  f.  1.13. 

ACCIDENT.  A symptom  of  illucss.  Rider.  The 
situation  of  a too  confiding  girl,  when  her 
swain  has  proved  faitldcss,  is  sometimes  thus 
politely  designated : 

*•  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

And  flndi  loo  Ute  that  men  betray.** 

ACCIDIE.  Indolence;  sloth. 

He  hadde  an  accidie. 

That  he  «le«p  Saterday  and  Sonday. 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  99. 

ACCTPITR.VRY.  A falconer.  Nash. 

ACCITE.  To  call ; to  stimmon.  Shak, 

ACCLOY.  To  cram  ; to  clog ; to  overload ; to 
cloy.  Hardyng  uses  this  word  very  frequently. 
See  his  Chronicle,  ff.  47,  59, 82,  94,  137.  140, 
198. 
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And  who  »o  it  doth,  full  foulc  hirmolf  atetoyeth. 
Tor  office  uocommitted  ofte  anooycth. 

Chaucer,  US.  Cantab. 

ACCLOYD.  a wouml  given  to  a horse  in  shoe- 
ing, by  driving  a nail  into  the  quick.  See 
Topsell’s  Four-Footed  Beasts,  1G07,  p.  414. 
To  accloy  originally  meant  to  drive  a nail  in 
shoeing  a horse.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  G ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Enclouer. 

ACCOAST.  To  sail  coastwise  ; to  approach  the 
coast.  Spniger. 

ACCOIL.  To  bustle. 

About  the  caudron  many  cookri  acea^td, 

With  hookrs  and  ladlet,  a«  need  did  requyre. 

F(tcri«  t^ueeue,  II.  ix.  3U. 

ACCOL.  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  See 
Surrey’s  Virgil,  quoted  hy  Kichanlson,  in  v. 

ACCOL.VDE.  The  ceremony  of  embracing,  for- 
merly  customary*  at  the  creation  of  knights. 
Skinner. 

ACCOLDED.  Cold. 

When  thi«  knyght  that  was  aeculdtui, — at>d  hit  wa» 
^ete  frostc,— and  he  xaw  the  fyre,  he  de«cendldeof 
hli  hurtc,  and  yede  to  the  fyre,  and  warmidc  him. 

G^Mta  Romanorum,  p.  83. 

ACCOMBEROUS.  Cumbersome;  troublesome. 

A litll  tyme  hl«  yeft  U agreable. 

But  ful  aecoiHbervut  U the  u«inge. 

Complaint  of  42. 

ACCOMBRE.  To  embarrass ; to  bring  into 
tronhle ; to  overcome ; to  destroy.  See 
Hardyiig's  Chronicle,  f.  56, 94  ; Piers  Plough- 
man, gloss.  See  Acombre. 

Nay,  knave,  yf  ye  try  roe  by  nombe-r, 

1 wyllai  knfvUhly  yuu  acciymber. 

. Playt  called  the  Fvure  PP. 

ACCOMMODATE.  A very  fiisliionahle  word  in 
Shakespeare’s  time,  ridiculed  both  by  him 
and  Ben  Jonson,  the  Utter  calling  it  one  of 
“ the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time.”  The  in- 
deGnitc  use  of  it  is  well  ricbculed  hy  Dardolph’s 
vain  attempt  to  dehne  it  in  2 Henry*  IV.  iii.  2. 
Justice  Shallow  has  informed  us  just  previously 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Italian  accommodo. 

ACCOMPLICE.  A partner,  associate,  or  com- 
panion. This  word  was  not  formerly  applied 
exclusively  in  a bad  sense.  Sec  1 Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 

ACCOMPLISH.  To  equip,  to  dress  out,  to  adorn 
either  in  bo<iy  or  mind.  See  Hen.  V.  iv.  ch. 

.\CCOMPTE.  To  tell;  to  recount. 

Syr,  to  acrompt^  you  the  rontynewe  of  roy  contayte, 
1ft  from  adversytt-  Magnyfycence  to  unbynde. 

Skelton'*  Work*,  j.  .V5. 

ACCONFERMENT.  A confirmation.  Rob.Gkmc. 

ACCOR.VGE.  To  encourage. 

But  that  lame  froward  twalne  would  aceorage. 

And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Faerie  (^ueene,  II.  li.  ,18. 

ACCORATH-EARTH.  A field;  green  arable 
earth.  AorM. 

ACCORD.  Action  in  speaking,  corresponding 
with  the  words.  Sec  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

ACCORDABLE.  Easy  to  be  agreed.  Miwtheu. 

ACCO IID  A N D . A greei  ng. 

For  the  reftoun  of  hU  laulc  w*i  ay  aerordand  with 
the  Godhed  for  to  dye.  MS.  Coil.  Fdon.  H>,  f.  .to. 


ACCORDANT.  Agreeing. 

Whiche  laying  is  not  oceordaunt*  with  other 
writers.  Fabian,  l.’S.Y),  1.  18. 

ACCORDEDEN.  Agreed. 

Whan  my  fellows  and  I werrn  In  that  vale,  woe 
weren  in  gret  thought  whether  that  wee  durslen 
putten  oure  bodyei  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or  non.  in 
the  proteccloun  of  God.  A iid  soroine  of  oure  feltowci 
accordeden  to  enter,  and  somme  noght. 

Uaundemie'e  Tratel*,  p.  282. 

ACCORDING.  Granting. 

To  shew  it  to  thla  knight,  according  hii  desire. 

Fstrie  (furene,  I.  x.  50. 

ACCORT.  Heedy  ; wary* ; prudent.  Mhuiheu. 

ACCOST.  Explained  by  Cockeram  **  to  appro- 
priate.” It  occurs  in  a curious  manner  in 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  explains  it  *Mo  trie,  to  attempt;” 
Minsheu,  to  “ draw  neare  unto  one and  the 
author  of  the  New  English  Dictionary,  1691, 
says,  “wrestlers  do  accott  one  another,  by 
joining  side  to  side.” 

ACCOL’NSAYL.  To  counsel  with. 

And  called  him  without  fail. 

And  laid  he  wold  him  accounmi/l. 

Richard  Coerde  Lion,  2140. 

And  the  thirdeiortc  haith  their  ffees  to  be  arrown* 
•eitl  with  thehowftc.  and  yet  the  greatest  uoroberof 
they'in  hath  no  Irmynge. 

n'righV*  Uonartic  tjctler*,  p.  203. 

ACCOUNT.  To  count;  to  reckon. 

To  account  of,  to  esteem,  as  in  Tarlton's  News 
out  of  Purgatory,  p.  59. 

ACCOUNTA.NT.  Accountable;  rcsiionsihle. for. 
Shak. 

ACCOUPLE.  To  join ; to  couple.  See  Hall  and 
Bacon,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ACCOUKTING.  Courting.  Speruer. 

ACCOWARD.  To  make  one  a coward. 

1 thought  that  al  the  wordei  In  the  world  thutde 
nat  hare  a»r»»«>arded  the.  Pal>,grart,  f.  137. 

ACCOY.  To  alarm  ; to  daunt;  to  render  riirti- 
dent,  shy,  or  coy  ; and  sometimes  to  soothe,  to 
pacify,  or  make  quiet.  S|>cnscr  frequently 
uses  the  word.  Sec  Acoie.  Cf.  Pccle’s  Works, 
iii.  152. 

Forsaken  wight,  she  Terilie  believde 
Some  other  lasse  Ulyates  had  acopde. 

T'urbeeile'e  Ovid,  lUT/,  arg. 

ACCOY’NTED.  Acquainted.  (/'*.) 

The  people,  having  so  graciotue  a prince  and 
aouverayne  tordc  ai  the  kingea  highnra  U,wlth  whom, 
by  the  continuance  of  his  regne  over  them  lhle»  28 
yerei,  they  ought  to  be  so  well  nemynted. 

Slate  Paper*,  i,  475. 

ACCRASE.  To  crush ; to  destroy. 

Fynding  my  youth  myipent,  my  subatance  ym* 
payred,  my  credyth  occraeed,  my  talent  hydden,  my 
follyei  laughed  alt,  my  rewyne  unpytted,  and  my 
irewth  unemployed.  tjveen'*  Progrei*e*,  1.  21. 

ACCREASE.  To  increase;  to  augment.  Sec 
Florio,  in  v,  Accreseere, 

ACCREW.  To  increase ; to  accrue.  Spenser  uses 
this  word,  hut  without  io  or  fnm,  which 
accrue  now  requires. 

ACCRIPE.  A herb? 

Some  be  browne,  and  some  be  whit, 

.And  ftome  be  tender  as  aceripe. 

Hriiij,  Anftq,  |.  248. 
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ACCROCHE.  To  increase;  to  gather;  to  en- 
croach. See  Palsgrave,  f.  137. 

And  fyre,  whan  it  to  tow  approcheth, 

Tho  him  anon  the  atreogthe  aceroeheth. 

Cott’fr,  MS.  Soc.  ICS. 

He  never  ucemchfd  treasour  nere  nor  ferre 
Towarde  hymaelfc.  Boehat,  b.  v.  c.  16. 

ACCRUMENT.  Increase;  addition.  Taylor. 

ACCTECLOTIIE.  In  an  old  inventor)*,  tlated 
1586,  in  RcUq.  Antiq.  i.  254,  mention  is  made 
of  “ acctectothe  of  j.  yerd.” 

ACCUB.  The  footmark  of  any  animal.  Vockeram. 

ACCUITY.  Top;  summit. 

The  cause  whic,  a«  (clleth  autors  old, 

Is  that  theire  orcMity  is  duld  with  cold. 

Anhmot^$  Thtat.  Chtm.  Brit.  p.  77* 

ACCURSE.  To  curse.  Skinner. 

ACCUSE.  To  discover. 

The  cnirctf  of  the  yerde  acctneth 
To  him  that  in  the  watir  museth. 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  1591. 

ACCUSTOM.  A custom.  Skinner. 

ACCUSTO.MED-TO.  Acquainted  with.  Dorset, 

ACELED.  Sealed. 

The  legal,  tho  it  was  aeeled,  wende  vorth  over  se. 

Hob.  Olot/e.  p.  517. 

ACENTE.  Assent.  Sec  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  96; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  15.  The  latter  work  gives 
the  verb  acenfyn,  p.  5. 

ACENTEXDEN.  Assented. 

The  douzte  percs  areniendcn  ther-to, 

To  bide  til  winter  were  i*do. 

MS.  Douee  .*176,  p.  27. 

ACERBATE.  To  make  sour;  to  sharpen. 

Tls  this,  said  hr,  that  afertatre  ray  woe. 

Braehy-Mnrttfrolagia,  16.17,  P< 

ACEROTE.  Brown  bread.  Minsheu. 

ACERTAINED.  Confirmed  in  opinion. 

For  now  1 am  acertained  throughly 
or  every  thing  1 desired  to  know. 

Todd's  dower  and  Chaucer,  p.  22^1. 

ACESCENT.  Sour,  yfrbuihnot. 

ACESE.  To  cease;  to  satisfv.  Sec  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  126. 

A1  wo  and  werres  he  schal  aeese. 

And  set  al  reams  in  rest  and  pese. 

.V.S*.  Douce  302,  f.  29. 
And  lltel  thinge  jowre  node  m.'iy  ace»m. 

So  that  nature  may  have  hire  sustenaunre. 

Boetius,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  I»,  f.  295. 

ACETHE.  This  form  of  o-vc/A,  q.  v.,  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  5, 182.  The  quotation  given 
by  Mr.  Way  from  Piers  Ploughman  is  scarcely 
applicable.  See  Jsseth. 

ACH.  Smallage ; water-parsley.  The  w onl  oc- 
curs in  an  old  list  of  plants  in  MS.  llarl.  978, 
f.  24,  explained  by  the  Latin  apium.  See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  6,  246 ; Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  51,  53;  Wright’s  Lyric  Poetiy,  p.  26;  MS. 
Med.  Lincoln,  f.  280. 

ACHAHI.  Alum-water.  Acbemical  term.  Howell 

ACHAMECK.  The  dross  of  silver.  Howell 
A-CHARMED.  Delighted. 

Ther  ben  tnminc  that  eten  chyidren  and  men,  and 
eteth  noon  other  flesh  fro  that  tyme  that  thei  be 
a^chormed  with  mannys  flesh,  for  rather  thei  wolde 
be  deed  ; and  thei  be  cleped  wcrcwulfcs,  for  men 
ahnlde  be  war  of  hem.  MS.  Bcdl.  546. 


A-CHARNE.  To  set  on.  (.^.-.V.) 

That  other  resoiin  Is  whnnnc  thei  a-charneth  in  a 
contr^  of  werre  there  as  bataylea  have  y-be,  there 
thei  eteth  of  dede  men,  or  of  men  that  be  honged. 

MS.  Hodl.  546. 

ACHAT.  A contract;  a bargain.  See  t’rry’s 
Chaucer,  p.  362. 

CurstrtI  be  he,  quod  the  kyng,  th.at  ihe  achat  made. 

J/.9.  Cott.  Vespas.  E.  xvl.  f.  H3. 

ACHATES.  An  agate.  Minsheu. 

ACHATOUR.  The  person  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  acatry  ; the  purveyor. 

A gcntil  manciple  was  ther  of  a temple, 

Of  which  achatoure  mightrn  take  ensemple. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  570. 

ACHAUFE.  To  warm  ; to  make  hot. 

Whanne  the  hort  hath  be  av.  dayes  at  the  rutte 
ikarslychc,  the  bukke  bygymieth  to  arhau/e  hymst  lf 
and  bolne.  M.S.  Bodl.  546. 

That  swollen  sorow  for  to  put  away, 

With  softe  salve  aehaufc  It  and  defle. 

Itoctiue,  MS.  Sac.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  290. 

And  be-sete  in  that  lettel  semlych  rjche, 

And  aehnufed  hym  chefly,  and  thenne  his  rher  mended. 

Syr  Gawnyne,  p.  34. 

ACHAUNGED.  Changed;  altered. 

Whan  the  emperice  that  understod, 

Al  achaunged  was  hire  blod. 

The  Seeyn  Sagee,  466. 

ACHAYERE.  Gere;  array. 

.Scho  was  frvly  and  fayre, 

Wele  semyd  hir  achayert. 

Sir  Degrevantr,  MS,  lAncoJn. 

ACHE.  (1)  An  ash  tree.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  it  in  the  Plumpton  Correspond- 
ence, p.  \88. 

(2)  Age. 

But  thus  Goilis  low  and  he  wll  welJe, 

Even  of  blod,  of  good,  of  ache. 

MS.  Douce  302,  t.  30. 

ACHEKID.  Choked. 

« And  right  anon  whan  that  Theseus  sethe 
The  best  achekid,  he  shal  on  him  lepe 
To  sleen  him,  or  they  comin  more  to  hope. 

Jttg.  o/.driadne,  123. 

ACHELOR.  Ashler,  or  hewn  stone  used  for  (he 
facings  of  walls.  A contract  for  building 
Burnley  church,  co.  York,  temp.  Henry*  VIII. 
specifics  **  a course  of  ac/telors.*’  Sec  Britton’s 
Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Mhlar. 

ACHER.  An  usher.  In  Archvologia,  xxvi.  278, 
mention  is  made  of  Loys  Stacy,  “ achcr  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgoinc.” 

ACHES.  Convulsions  arc  called  “ pricking 
aches”  by  Rider.  It  was  sometimes  usetl  os 
a dissyllable.  See  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  407. 

ACHESOUN.  Reason;  cause.  Hcamc,  gloss, 
to  P.  Langtoft,  explains  it  occasion. 

And  all  he  it  dede  for  traisoun. 

King  to  be  wai  hii  arAeMun. 

Acthrrur  and  Merlin,  p.  6. 

A-CHETYN.  To  escheat.  Prompt.  Pare, 

ACIIEVE.  To  accomplish.  Urry  reads  ackived. 

And  through  falthed  ther  luit  acheted, 

Whrmf  I repent,  and  am  greved. 

Horn.  0/  the  Rose,  9049. 

A-CHOKED.  Choked. 

For  he  wat  a-choked  anon. 

And  toward  the  dethc  he  drou;h. 

.VS.  laud.  108,  f.  1('4. 
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ACHON.  Each  one. 

The  lady  tok  her  maydeny#  achon. 

And  wenlc  the  way  lhat  sche  hadde  er  gon. 

LaunJ^i,  1018« 

ACIIORN.  An  acorn.  Cheth. 

ACHRAS.  A wild  clioak-pcar.  Kerney. 

ACHWYN.  To  shun ; lo  avoid.  Prompt.  Parv. 
We  have  also,  or  beynge  ware, 

prreavens,  nVona.” 

ACISE.  Assizes.  In  Archfcologia,  xvii.  291,  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  assize. 

Ther  he  letlc  hU  owne  ncin. 

And  made  baiUfs.  ami  juUices. 

Kpng  Alitaundtft  1423. 

ACK.  To  mind ; to  regard.  North. 
acre.  But.  {A.-S.) 

Acke  that  ne  tvl  thou  no  man 
For  the  tothe  thou  haat  i.founde. 

MS.  Lnud  1{»3,  f.  1. 

ACKELE.  To  cool. 

But  rerrayloveU  tctIuc  a«  I fete, 

For  verray  love  may  freilc  dealrc  ackeJe. 

Otwte  of  Lore,  Ki76- 

ACKER.  (I)  A ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  wa-  ^ 
ter.  So  explained  in  the  Craven  dialect,  hut 
lluloet,  in  his  .\bccdarium,  1552,  has  “ aker 
of  the  sea,  whiche  preventeth  the  flowdc  or 
flowynge,  impHm  marts,**  a more  precise  defi- 
nition,/>rere«?e/A  being  of  course  used  in  the 
sense  of  precedeth.  In  the  Prompt,  Parv.  p.  8, 
akyr  occurs  with  the  same  Latin  that  lluloet 
gives.  See  h'agrr,  and  IUgre,  ramifications 
of  the  same  term,  which  appear  to  be  applied 
to  commotions  of  more  violence  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  Huloel's  explanations  necessarily 
implies.  Mr.  Way  has  a good  note  on  this 
worti  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8,  and  makes 
the  following  extract  from  MS.  Cott.  Titus  A- 
xxiii.  f.  49 : 

Wel  know  thtfy  the  rcumc  yf  It  a-ry>e. 

An  ofcer  U It  clvpt.  I underilondc,  [wyutnndc. 
Who»  myght  there  may  no  shippe  or  wynd 
This  reumc?  in  thoccUn  of  propre  kyude, 

Wytoutc  wyndehathc  his  commotioun  ; 

The  maryneer  Ihcrof  may  not  he  blynde, 

But  when  and  whore  In  every  rejtloun 
It  rejjnelhe,  he  mosle  have  Inspeclioun  ; 

For  in  vlage  it  may  boihc  haste  and  tary. 

And  unavised  thereof,  al  myscary. 

This  extract  scarcely  bears  out  Mr.  Way’s 
opinion  as  to  the  extended  meaning  of  the 
word  aker.  The  third  line  probably  refers  to 
the  rntme,  or  tide,  and  merely  means  to  ex- 
press the  great  and  then  necessary  impor- 
tance of  the  tide  to  navigation,  not  any 
particular  commotion  or  current  implied  in 
aker.  Jamieson  has  aikor,**  the  motion,  break, 
or  movement  made  by  a fish  in  the  water, 
when  swimming  fast,”  which  is  similar  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Craven.  Lily  men- 
tions the  agar,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  higre, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a tide,  but  a sca-monstcr. 
Sec  Narcs,  in  v.  Agar,  But,  after  all,  it  may 
mean  the  double  tide,  called  by  Dryden  the 
eagre.  The  word  acker  is  also  used  as  a verb 
in  the  north,  to  curl,  as  the  water  does  with 
wind.  See  Carlyle’s  Hero  Worship,  p.  30,  who 
says  the  word  is  still  appUcrl,  on  the  river 


Trent,  to  a kind  of  eddying  twirl  when  the 
river  is  flooded,  which  is  often  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  bargemen. 

(2)  Fine  mould.  North. 

(3)  An  acre  ; a field.  Yorksh. 

ACKEUSPHIT.  Said  of  potatoes,  when  the 

roots  have  genninated  before  the  time  of  ga- 
thering them.  Chesh.  See  .'/empire.  It  is 
aUo  used  among  masons  and  stonc-gelters,  in 
reference  to  stone  which  is  of  a flinty  or  me- 
tallic quality,  and  difficult  to  work. 

ACKERY.  Abounding  with  fine  mould,  appbed 
to  a field.  North. 

ACKETOUN.  A quiUed  leathern  jacket,  worn 
under  the  mail  armour;  sometimes  used  for 
the  armonr  itself.  {A.-N.) 

Kya  fomen  were  well  Itoun 

To  poroe  hy*  rtrlr'*roMH.  l^/nheatiM  TiiKn>uu»,  117*. 

ACKNOWN.  Acknowledged.  North.  Sec  lla- 
rington’s  Ariosto.  1391,  p.  418;  Lombard’s 
IVr.  of  Kent.  1396,  p.  461;  Supp.  to  Har- 
dy ng’s  Chronicle,  f.  73. 

ACKSEN.  Ashes.  Wilts.  This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Kennetl’sGlossarj*,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

ACK  WARDS.  When  a bcasUics  backwards,  and 
cannot  rise.  See  the  glossary  prefixed  to  the 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  1097,  p.  89. 

ACLIT.  Adhered  together.  Deton. 

ACUTE.  Awry.  North. 

ACLOYE.  To  cloy;  to  overload;  to  ovemm. 
Sec  Accloy  ; Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  335; 
Ashmole’s  Thcat.  Clicm.  Brit.  p.  201. 

And  trtid  hym  all  the  cas  unto  the  end. 

How  her  contruy  was  ffrevouviy  adof/pd 
>Vyih  a dragon  venoms  and  orible  of  kend. 

MS.  L<Tud.  416,  f.  S3. 

A-CLUMSID.  Benumbed  with  cold.  Wickliffe. 

ACME.  Mature  age. 

He  must  l»e  one  that  c.in  Instruct  your  youth. 

And  keep  your  at'm*'  in  the  state  of  truth. 

Ben  Jonson't  Stop,  of  .Vwa,  prvl, 

ACOATIIED.  Rotten  or  diseased  in  the  liver, 
as  sheep.  Dorset. 

A-COCK-HORSE.  Triumphant.  See  Ellis’s  Li- 
terary Letters,  p.  265.  A somewhat  slang  ex- 
pression, not  quite  obsolete. 

VCOIE.  To  make  quiet. 

Sith  that  ye  reft  him  ihaquaintaunce 
Of  Bintacn|l,his  mostjole, 

Whiche  all  hU  painls  might  oeole. 

Rirm.  of  the  /bwr,  .Vp64. 

ACOII/D.  Congpaled.  {AS.) 

Al  to  raichet  thou  art  afolld  ; 

Now  thl  blod  it  U acoUd.  Up  of  Warwtke^  p 

ACOILE.  Sec  Level-coil,  a game  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Bromc,  under  the  title  of  Irreli  Acoile, 
Sec  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  215,  note. 

ACOLD.  (1)  Cold.  Dr.  Forman,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, MS.  Ashmole  208,  informs  us  that 
when  his  master  “ was  avoid,  he  wold  goe 
ami  carry  his  faggots  up  into  a loftc  till  he  was 
bote.” 

Thus  lay  this  povere  in  gret  dlstrcsse, 

Acotde  and  hungrid  at  the  gale. 

tMierr,  MS.  .5vc.  j4ntUj‘  134,  f.  1B3. 

(2)  In  the  following  quotation,  which  is  put  into 
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Joseph's  mouth  after  he  had  made  the  disco* 
very  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  presumed  guilt,  Mr. 
Sharp  explains  aco&f,  called ; but  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  as  given  above,  will  suit  the  con- 
text, implying  that  his  powers  were  impaired. 

Huseboml,  in  feythe,  ami  that  ac<4d. 

Sharp’s  Cor,  p.  97- 

ACOLDYNG.  Getting  cold. 

The  sykneste  of  the  world  thou  schalt  kn  wp  by 
charyte  acitidpngt  and  eldc  of  hys  feblencav. 

WimUeton’i  St:rmont  1388,  US.  Hatfon  57,  p.  94. 

ACOLED.  Cooled.  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
Herald’s  College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  other  being  akelde.  See  Heame’s  edition, 
p.  4-12. 

ACOLEN.  To  embrace.  {A.-N,) 

Thpn  acolrs  he  the  kny5t,  and  kyue*  hym  thryes, 
Ai  uvpriy  and  sadly  as  he  hem  sette  couihe. 

Sift  Gau'ajfnr,  p.  71* 

ACOMRRE.  To  encumber;  to  trouble. 

Cf.  Arthoiir  and  ^fcrlio,  p.  2C ; Depos.  of  Rich. 
II.  pp.  29,  30;  Skelton’s  Works,  i.  298;  Kjnig 
Alisaunder,  802.5  ; Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6 ; Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  510;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  31. 

Acombred  was  he  for  to  here 
Atke  of  so  mony  Icttrrs  sere. 

Cursor  JAondi,  MS.  ColU  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  76. 

A-COMELYD.  Enenated  with  cold.  Prompt, 
Parv.  We  havealsotbeformo-cfommyde,  which 
would  connect  it  perhaps  with  the  provincial 
terra  clamm'd. 

ACON'.  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

At  Aeou  It  was  brought  to  pas. 

As  by  myne  auctor  tried  It  was. 

Skrtton't  Works,  il.  48. 

ACONICK.  Poisonous.  Rider. 

ACOP.  Conical ; ending  in  a point. 

Marry  she's  not  In  fashion  yet ; she  wears  a hood , 
but  it  stands  arop.  Atchemist,  li.  6. 

ACOPUS.  Either  a herb  or  stone,  introduced 
by  Middleton,  in  the  Witch,  as  an  ingredient 
for  a charm.  See  his  Works,  iii.  327. 

ACORDAUNT.  Agreeing.  {A.^N.) 

Suche  (hynge  whereof  a mao  may  lere, 

That  to  vertu  is  Aeordatinr. 

Gourer,  MS.  Sor.  Antiq.  134,  f.  41. 

ACORDEND.  Agreeing.  {A.-N.) 

Nowe  myght  thou  here  next  sewend 
Whlcho  to  this  vyce  is  acordond. 

Cower,  ed.  1539.  f.36. 

ACORE.  To  sorrow  j to  grieve.  {A.-N.  t) 

Ich  am  a man : ich  schal  go  flfore : 

Thou  ne  aujtest  now}t  ml  deyaeore. 

Hartshorn^t  Met.  Tates,  p.  113. 

At  Gloucestre  he  deide,  ac  eir  naddc  he  non  : 

That  aeorode  al  this  lond,  and  ys  men  echon. 

Rob.  Gtouc.  p.  75. 

ACORSE.  To  curse.  (A.-S.) 

Callcde  hem  caytyves 

Acorsrd  tor  crert.  Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  375. 

Acoreed  beo  that  me  bar. 

And  the  tyme  that  Ich  was  i-bore. 

MS.  tMUd.  108,  f.  10“. 

A-CORSY.  To  bury. 

Deus  laudem  it  U y-clepud ; 

This  lalmc  the  quene  radde 
For  to  aeorsp  here  brother  bo<ly, 

And  allethat  him  ladde. 

MS.  Coll.  Ttin.  Oron.  5?. 


ACORYE.  Same  as  Acore,  q.  v. 

Ou  a peyre  of  a marc,  other  thou  asalt  be  acorpr 
•ore.  Ao6.  G/o?<r.  p.39<i 

Art  thou,  heseide,  onofthulke? 

Thou  it  schall  acori«  sore  I MS.  Laud.  108.  f.  199. 

ACOST.  On  the  side.  (A.-\\) 

No  schal  [scape]  non  nf  this  ost  i 
Siwrth  me  thus  al  aeost.  Kpng  .-tlisaundcr,  2144. 
Forth  thill  passeth  this  lond  a<YMt 
To  Clarence  with  alle  her  ost. 

Arth>mr  and  Merlin,  p.  981. 

ACOUNTRE.  An  encounter. 

With  hard  aeountres  hym  agayiie. 

MS.  Hart.  2959,  f.  106. 
The  aeountre  of  hem  was  so  strong. 

That  mani  dyed  thcr  among. 

Cp  of  Warttike,  p.  231. 
ACOUPE.  To  blame ; to  accuse ; to  inculpate. 
(A.-N.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  272 ; Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  544. 

Alle  ys  pryde  and  ranyt^, 

Of  al  shait  thou  aeouped  be. 

MS.  Harl  I70I,  f.  23. 

ACOUPEMENT.  An  accusation.  f.-f.-A'.) 

Withouten  answere  to  aeoupement. 

UarUhome'*  Met.  Tale*,  p.  ICO. 

ACOUPYNG.  An  onset. 

At  the  aeoupynff  the  kniytes  [»percs]  either  brak  on 
Swlfdi  with  here  swerdes  swinge  the!  (ogetler.  [oihtr, 
WUliam  and  the  tVerwotf,  p.  194. 

ACOVERD.  Recovered. 

Belisent,  wUhouten  leslijg, 

Aroverd  and  undede  her  eyin. 

Arthour  and  Mertln,  p.  3]5. 

ACOW.  Crooked ; obliquely ; awry.  North. 
A-COYNTEDE.  Mode  his  acquaintance. 

Heo  a'copntede  hym  anon,  and  bicororn  frendes  godc, 
Bolhc  for  here  prowee,  and  for  heo  were  of  on  blode. 

Rob.  dove.  p.  15. 

ACO  Y S YNC.  Accusing. 

Me  ia  forth  brought,  and  the  kyng 
Cereth  him  acoytyng.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3973. 
ACQUEYNT.  Quenched. 

The  more  that  my  herte  drynketh 
The  more  1 may,  so  that  me  thynketh 
My  tburst  shall  never  be  aequeynt. 

Cower,  ed.  1539,  t.  199. 

ACQUILL.  A term  in  hunting.  See  Rcliq. 
Antiq.  i.  151.  It  was  applied  to  the  buck  and 
doe,  the  male  and  the  female  fox,  and  all  ver- 
min, and  corresponds  to  the  French  tenn 
frupiiller  or  aquiller,  a form  of  accueUir,  for 
which  see  Roquefort,  in  v.  It  is  nearly  sjito- 
nymouB  with  the  more  modem  word  imprime, 
wliich  was  afterwards  applied  to  unbarbour- 
ing  the  hart.  See  Sir  H.  Dr>den’i  Twici, 

p.  26. 

ACQUIST.  An  acquisition.  Milton.  Skinner 
ha.s  it  as  a verb,  explained  by  aeguirere. 
ACQUIT,  .\cquitted.  i^penter. 

ACQUITE.  To  requite. 

O,  how  111  dost  thou  aequit*  the  love  1 beare  thee, 
and  thitt  which,  for  thy  sake,  I do  nowe  forsake  I 
The  Shephrrdrss  Felismena,  ap,Cnllier’s  Slutk,  Ub.  p.98. 

ACQUITTANCE.  (1)  Acquuntancc.  Stinner. 

2)  A rtcfflpt.  ftorlh. 

3)  Requital.  Sec  Othello,  iv.  2.  It  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  “ to  procure  an 
acquittance,  to  aequit."  See  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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ACQUYSE.  To  acquire.  I ‘ 

Late  lo  go  to  real,  and  erty  for  to  ry»e,  ! . 

Honour  and  gootlca  dayly  to  arquyt. 

Muitlaotft  lambtth  Book/,  p.  201. 
ACRASED.  Crazed.  Grafton. 

ACRE.  (1)  A add.  The  word  at  Rrst  siftniHctl 
not  a determined  quantity  of  land,  but  any 
open  ground,  especially  a w ide  cainpagnc ; and 
that  sense  of  it  seems  preserved  in  the  names 
of  places,  as  Castlc-acrc,  We.st-acrc,  in  co. 
Norf.  Sec  Aker  ; Kennett’s  Glossary,  p.  4 ; 
MS.  LanstL  1033;  Gloss,  to  P.  luingt.  p. 
518-21. 

Pople  »llh  alle  tha  rcchcsse,  and  akrn,  aU  thei 
wounen 

Thorgh  ther  douhtinwie.  the  loud  Ihorgh  thel 
ruonena  Peter  iMngtti/t,  p.  115. 

(2)  An  old  sort  of  duel  fought  by  single  com- 
batants, English  and  Scotch,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  kingdom,  with  sword  and  lance. 

CoireUo 

ACRE-DALE.  Lands  in  a common  field,  in  which 
different  proprietors  hold  portions  of  greater 
or  lesser  quantities.  A'orM. 

AC  RE  ME.  Ten  acres  of  land.  .\  law  term. 
ACRE-MEN.  Husbandmen.  (Dut.) 

The  foulcs  up,  and  »ong  on  bough. 

And  /icre-men  yedf  to  the  plough . Lny  le  Freine,  176- 
ACRES.  The  town  so  called.’ 

Armcde  hym  In  a nctonc,  with  orfraeca  fulle  n-chc, 
AbovcD  one  that  a jcrync  of  Acre*  owte  otct. 

Merle  Arthur*,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  til. 

ACRE-SHOT.  A kind  of  local  land-tax. or  charge. 
The  »aid  io  dikea  should  be  carefully  maintained 
and  repaired  by  thoac  dyke-reevei,  out  of  the  com- 
mon  acre-*ho(,  assessed  within  every  of  the  aaid 
towns,  Dug'ial^ 9 Imhankittp,  p.  ?7**- 

ACRESTAFF.  The  plough-staff. //«/oe/.  Howell 
translates  it  ie  curftir  du  coutre.  Sec  also 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Curette. 

ACROKE.  Crooked. 

Who  so  byldeth  after  every  man  hU  howse,  hit 
schalle  stonde  acroke.  MS.  l)vuce  52. 

ACROOK’D.  Crooked;  awry.  Yorksh. 
ACROSPIRE.  When  unhoused  grain,  cxposctl 
to  wet  weather,  sprouts  at  both  ends,  it  is  said 
to  acrottpire.  According  to  Kersey,  the  ocro- 
epyre  of  com  is  "that  part  which  shoots  out 
towards  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed.”  (Or.) 

Other  will  haveHhe  sprit  drowned,  and  most  of 
those  which  come  without  extraordinary  pains,  will 
send  forth  their  substance  in  an  acrotpire. 

Aubrey'*  Wilt*,  Hoynl  Hoc.  MS,  p.  304. 
ACROSS.  (1)  A kind  of  exclamation  when  a 
sally  of  wit  miscarried.  An  allusion  to  joust- 
ing. Sec  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

(2)  On  cross. 

When  other  lovers  In  arms  acre**. 

Rejoice  Oieir  chief  delight. 

Surrei/*  Comptaint  0/ Abnenec. 

ACROSTIC.  Crossed  on  the  breast. 

Agreed : but  what  melancholy  sir,  with  aero*tie 
anm,  now  comes  ftom  the  Family  ? 

Middleton’*  tVorkt,  il.  179. 

ACROTCH.  To  take  up ; to  seize.  Ifuloef. 
ACSEDE.  Asked. 

The  kyng  Alesandre  acted* 

Hwan  sail  that  hr. 


ACT.  To  behave ; to  conduct.  Euex. 

ACT  .EON.  SUakesi>earc  has  a classical  allusion 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  applying 
this  name  to  a cuckolil.  The  commeotators 
have  not  noticed  that  Blount  remarks  it  is  so 
used  “ in  a waggish  sense.” 

ACTE.  The  sea-shore;  also,  the  elder  tree, 
Phillip,. 

ACTIM.Y.  Actually.  Tim  Bobbin. 

ACTIOUS.  Active.' 

I He  knows  you  to  be  eager  men,  martial  men,  men 
of  good  slomacks,  very  hot  shots,  very  aetiuu*  for 
valour,  such  as  scorn  lo  shrink  for  a welling. 

IVehtter’*  fVorkt,  H.  296. 

ACTON.  A leather  jficket  sometimes  worn 
under  a coat  of  mail ; a kind  of  tumc.  Sec 
sickefoun. 

His  fict(H*  it  was  all  of  blacke. 

His  hewberkc  and  hU  •hocldc.  Sir  Cawh'ne. 
To  Jerusalem  he  did  hym  Icde, 

His  actone  and  his  other  wede. 

Torrent  of  Pertugal,  p 96. 

ACTOL'RES.  Governors ; keepers,  {leaf.  Med.) 
Sec  glossary  to  Baber's  cd.  ofWickliffe,  in  v. 

ACTRESSES.  In  explanation  of  numerous  pas- 
sages in  our  old  plays,  it  may  l>c  well  to  oh- 
KCTXC  that  actresses  were  not  generally  intro- 
duced into  English  theatres  till  after  the 
Restoration.  In  Shakespeare’s  time  the  female 
characters  were  personated  by  boys.  There  is  a 
curious  letter  on  this  subject  in  MS.  Tanner  77. 
It  would  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
written  in  a copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count 
(le  Gramraont,  that  this  practice  was  continued 
to  a later  jicriod : 

It  is  Mid  the  fleet  which  went  for  the  queen 
[of  Charles  II.]  stayed  six  weeks  at  Lisbon,  without 
any  reason  given.  Some  suppose  a change  li»  the 
queen’s  person  was  the  cause;  lo  which  William 
Davenant  alluded  when  the  king,  one  night  at  Iho 
play,  was  impatient  to  have  thopkny  begin,  —«'Sirc,'* 
said  Davenant,  ••they  are  thaeing  the  Qu^en!" 

ACTUATE.  To  put  into  action;  to  produce.  St'C 
the  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2 ; Florio,  in  v.  Attuare. 

ACTURE.  Action. 

I.OVC  made  them  not ; with  aetare  they  may  be, 
Where  neither  party  Is  nor  true  nor  kind 

A IavcA*  Complaint,  p.  240. 

ACUATE.  Sharpened.  {Ut.) 

Oryndyng  with  vynegar  tjll  I was  fatygate, 

And  also  with  a quantyte  of  spyces  aruate. 

AthmiAt'*  Theat.  CAr«.  Brit.  p.  191. 

ACUMBRE.  To  encumber ; to  wony.  (.4.-.V.) 
And  but  thou  sone  amende  the, 

Tharfor  mavst  thou  acumbrrri  be. 

J/S.  HdW.  1701,  f.  36. 
Gil  of  tVarwike  ml  name  U; 

Ivel  ich  am  acumbred  y>wls. 

Gy  </  Wartvike,  p.  217- 

ACUNTRED.  Encountered.  {A.~N.) 

So  kcnil  ihei  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  to-gadcre, 
That  the  Knljt  spcrc  in  speldet  al  to-schivercMl. 

fVilliam  and  the  fVertv/d/,  p.  130. 

ACURE,  A chemical  tenn,  applied  to  a drug 
when  its  power  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
sonic  other.  Kcrtey. 

.\CURSEN.  To  curse  (A.^S.) 

Which  is  Uf  that  oure  Lord 

In  alle  Uwes  acurteth.  Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  375* 
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ACYCE.  A»sir<*.  Riifton. 

A-CYDENAKDYS.  Aside;  oljliquch.  Prompt. 
Parr.  TheKing’sCollcge  MS.  reads acytinatuh^ 
and  Pynson’s  edition  acydenam. 

A-CYNEX.  To  assig^i.  Prompt.  Pare. 

ACYSE.  Manner ; custom. 

An  halydsy  fyJ,  ai  y*  the  aep§^, 

Uen  to  go  to  Goddyt  fcrvyse. 

MS.  Hnrt.  t70l.  f Bl. 
And  of  lhr*c  berdede  bukkei  aI»o. 

Wytb  hcmn-'lf  thy  moche  niywto, 

That  Icvc  Cryaieu  imnnya  aryat. 

And  hauntc  al  the  oewe  gy»e. 

MS.  Bod/.  415.  f.  21. 

AD.  Hath. 

Lo.  hou  he  ad  me  tn-rcot. 

Mi  bodi  and  mi  face  l-ichent. 

The  Srtyn  Sagta,  48ft. 

AD.VCTEP.  Driven  in  by  force.  Minsheu. 

AD.\FFED.  Daunted.  Junius  refers  to  this  word 
in  Cliaucer.  Urry  reads  adaMtdt  q.  v. 

ADAM.  (1)  Tlie  following  is  one  of  the  most 
common  early  English  proverbs,  and  John  Hall 
took  it  as  a text  for  one  of  his  revolutionary 
sermons.  Sec  Wright’s  Songs  andCunds,  song  i. 
When  Adam  delv’d  and  Eve  t|.tan, 

Who  Wat  then  the  gentleman  } 

(2)  A seijeant,  or  bailiff,  was  jocularly  so  called. 
See  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3,  •*  Not  that 
ytdam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adorn 
that  keeps  the  prison.” 

ADAM-AND-EVE.  The  bulbs  of  orchu  macu- 
inta,  which  have  a fancied  resemblance  to  the 
human  figure.  Croren. 

ADAMANT.  The  magnet ; the  loadstone.  Early 
tvriters  firequcntly  use  it  in  this  sense,  and  oc» 
cusionally  the  Latin  adamax  is  so  interpreted, 
but  not  in  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  f>,  wliere  the  syno- 
nyme  is  “ preeyowsc  stone,”  meaning  of  course 
the  diamond.  Cf.  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  u.  2. 

ADAMATE.  To  love  dearly.  .VitwAett.  i 

ADAM'BELL.  A northcni  outlaw,  so  celebrated  j 
for  archeiy  that  his  name  l>ccamc  proverbial.  | 
Percy  has  a ballad  concerning  him. 

Wiih  loynet  In  cnnvau  bow  caw?  (yde. 

Where  arrowet  stick  with  mUklc  ptlde  : 

Like  ghosts  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clymroe, 

Sol  sets  for  fear  thcy’l  shoot  at  him. 

D^Aethanl’t  Wvrkt,  ed.  1(>79>  p.  Sftl. 

ADAMITES.  A sect  of  enthusiasts  who  are  said 
to  have  imitated  the  nakedness  of  Adam  in 
their  public  assemblies.  They  arc  alludcil  to 
in  the  Merry  Beggars,  ii.  1. 

ADAM’S'ALE.  Water.  Var.  dial.  Jamieson 
gives  AdanCi-wme^  a similar  phrase  current  in 
Scotland. 

ADAM’S-APPLE.  A kind  of  citron.  Gerard. 
The  nob  in  a man’s  throat  is  also  called  by 
this  name. 

ADAM'S-KLANNEL.  MTiitc  mullein.  It  may 
hiive  obtained  this  name,  says  Carr,  from  the 
soft  white  hairs,  with  which  the  leaves  are 
thickly  clothed  on  both  sides.  C^raven. 

ADANT.  Daunt ; quench  ; mitigate. 

Agcyna  hrom  thy  wraththc  adant, 

Gef  heom  mercy  and  pea  hrom  graunt. 

h'yng  .dlisaandrr,  2A.V1. 


jADARNECII.  Colour  like  gold.  J/otrelt. 
iADAUNEl).  AshamwI.  Coiee. 

1 ADAURIS.  The  flower  of  sea-water.  Howell. 

ADASE.  To  da/zle. 

My  clerc  and  shynynge  eytn  were  all  adattd  and 
derked.  Coatou'a  D*eerit  Fi’itytful  Chnetly  Materf. 

The  glittring  therof  w»>ld  have  made  ei  cry  man *f 
eyrt  to  adaaed,  that  no  man  thould  have  spied  hit 
falihrd,  and  foundeo  out  the  irouth. 

Sir  T.  More'a  iVorkf*,  p.  439. 

ADASSID.  Dazzled;  put  out  of  countenance. 
Beth  not  adaatii  for  your  iunocence, 

Dul  sharpely  take  on  you  the  govcrnalle. 

CAaucer,  ed.  Very,  p.  lOl!. 

AD.AUDS.  In  pieces.  Yorkrth.  To  rive  ail 
adaudkt  i.e.  to  tear  all  in  pieces.  See  Kennett’s 
MS.  Glossarj’,  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  The 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo,  York,  1697, 
p.  89,  and  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  41. 

AD.\UNT.  (1)  To  tame.  See  Rob. 

Glouc.  pp.  61,  372  ; MS.  Cott.  Nero  A.  x.  f.  11. 

HU  flctkhc  woldc  have  charge*!  him  with  fatnetkc, 
but  that  the  wanlonctac  of  his  wombe  with  (ravailc 
and  fastyng  he  adauuteth,  and  in  ridyng  and  goyng 
travaylcth  tnyghtelicho  hU  youthe. 

Roh.  G/oue.  p.  41>2. 

(2)  To  daunt.  Daniel, 

ADAUNTRELEY.  Same  as  arauntlay^  q v. 

At  latt  he  upstarted  at  (he  other  tide  of  the  water, 
which  we  call  toil  of  the  hart,  and  there  other  hunt*- 
mcD  met  him  with  an  adauntrelcp. 

Hatrkittt'  Kngt.  Drr.m,  iii.  2311. 

A DAW.  To  be  daunted.  Spemter. 

ADAWE.  (1)  To  awake.  Palsgrave  has,  1 
adawe  or  adawne,  os  the  dnyc  dothe  in  the 
momyngc  whan  the  soniie  drawetli  towardcs 
his  rj'syng and,  “ I adawe  one  out  of  a 
Bwounde.”  Cf.  I'roUus  and  Creseide,  iii.  1 1 26. 
But,  sire,  a mao  that  waketh  of  hit  tlcpe, 

He  may  not  todenly  wcl  uken  kepe 
L*|x)n  a thing,  uc  teen  it  parfltly. 

Til  that  he  be  adaued  veraily. 

Chaurer,  Cant.  T.  10?74. 
For  ihte  it  ftptra  with  hire  bry^t  tpere. 

That  toward  cvene.  at  mydnyjt  and  at  morwc, 
Dowoc  froheveneadtiicerA  al  cure  torowe. 

t^dgafe,  Ms.  Hatton  73. 

(2)  Down.  The  MS.  Bodl.  415,  f.  26,  reads 
“ do  adawe,”  in  the  follow  ing  passage.  Cf. 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  294. 

Eutycyua  the  abbot,  hyt  fclawc. 

Herd  tey  hyt  bere  waa  to  adawe. 

MS.  llmrl.  1701,  f.  2?. 

(3)  To  kill ; to  execute. 

Some  woklc  have  hym  odaur. 

And  tome  aayde  it  waa  not  lawe. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  973. 

ADAY.  In  the  daytime. 

For  what  thing  Wiliam  wan  aday  with  hit  buwc, 
Were  it  fclhcred  foul,  or  foure-foted  beat. 

B'i7/iom  the  Weruot/,  p.  8, 

ADAYS.  A shorter  form  of  the  common  phrase 
“ now-a-days.”  £a*t  Anglia.  In  the  follow- 
ing ;>assagc  it  probably  means  the  same  as 
aday.  q.  V. 

What  uteth  the  eorl  adage*  f 
Hontet  he  ar  revayet  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Kf.  I.  6.  f.  8*. 

AUAZ.  Au  addicc.  KennetP*  MS.  Gln»». 
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ADDK.  Had. 

And  he  hyhet  hym  end  y*  «t  Kent  ver  and  ner. 

A1  that  llengyit  odrte  wulc  wythe  kyngca  dayc 
Vortygcr.  Koh.  Gtuue.  p.  2^1. 

ADDEEM.  To  think  j to  judge ; to  determine. 
{AS.) 

And  for  rerengetnent  of  thoao  wrongfull  amarta. 
Which  I to  othera  did  Inflict  afore. 

Addctm'i  me  to  endure  thla  penaunce  tore. 

FauHl  (jittmt,  VI.  rlli.  22. 

ADDER-BOLT.  The  dragon  fly.  Var.  dial. 

ADDER-SAY.  I dare  say.  Yorhih. 

ADDER’S-GRASS.  A plant  mentioned  by  Ge- 
rard, of  which  the  generic  name  is  rynotorchu. 
See  his  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  205. 

ADDER’S-TONGUE.  A description  of  this  com- 
mon plant  is  in  Gerard’s  Herball,  ed.  Johnson, 
p.  401.  [Gerard. 

ADDER-WORT.  The  bistort  or  snake-weed. 

ADDICE.  (1)  An  addled  egg.  lluloet. 

(2)  An  adze  or  axe.  This  is  a common  form 
of  the  word.  Nares  quotes  Lyly’s  Mother 
Bombie. 

ADDICT.  Addicted. 

To  studies  good  oddicT  of  comely  grace. 

Mirrour  Jar  Mapstrater,  p.  175- 

ADDITION.  A title  given  to  a man  over  and 
above  his  first,  or  Christian,  and  suniamc, 
showing  his  rank,  occupation,  &c.  or  alluding 
to  some  exploit  or  achievement.  A law  term, 
frequently  occurring  in  Shakespeare. 

ADDIWISSEN.  Had  I known  it.  North.  An 
expression  nearly  obsolete,  though  still  retained 
by  some  old  persons.  Sec  MarshaU's  Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkshire,  ii.  315.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a corruption  of  the  very  common  old 
method  of  expressing  rcjicntance  for  any  hasty 
action,  had  I wul,  had  I known  the  conse- 
quences. The  following  extracts  give  forms 
of  the  phrase  very  close  to  the  provincial  term. 
Thla  drcdfule  ded  I drawc  me  tyllc. 

And  allc  ya  lomyd  to  adru-ytl. 

MS.  Unmtn  A.  I.  17.  f.  51. 
dddia-yar  yt  wylle  not  bee.  /61d.  f.  51. 

ADDLE.  (1)  To  earn.  North.  Forby  says  “to  earn, 
to  profit  gradually.”  It  occurs  in  the  Townley 
Mysteries,  p.  195.  Sec  Adytd. 

With  goodmen'a  hogs,  or  corn,  or  hay, 

I addle  my  nlnepencc  every  day. 

RieAard  0/  Dalton  Dale. 

(2)  To  addle  his  shoon”  is  said  in  the  North  of 
a horse  that  falls  upon  his  back,  and  rolls  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  South,  when  a 
horse  does  so,  he  is  said  to  “ cam  a gallon  of 
oats.” 

(3)  To  gro^ » ^ thrive.  Emt. 

Where  Ivye  crobra*elh  the  tree  very  sore. 

Kill  l»yc,  or  tree  else  will  oHdlf  no  more. 

T\u*er*i  Five  Hundred  Pointt,  f.  47» 

(4)  A swelling  with  matter  in  it.  Somerset. 

(5)  Labourer's  wages.  York»h. 

ADDLE-HEADED.  Stupid;  thoughtless.  Var. 

fiial. 

ADDLE-PATE.  A foolish  person.  Kent. 

aDDLE-PLOT.  a person  who  spoils  any  amuse- 
ment. S(futh. 


ADDLE-POOL.  A pool  or  puddle,  near  a dung- 
hill, for  receiving  the  fluid  from  it.  South. 

ADDLINGS.  Earnings  from  labour.  Yorksh. 

ADDOLORATE.  To  grieve.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
Dolordre. 

ADDOUBED.  Armed;  accoutred.  (^.-*V.) 

Was  hotter  than  ever  to  provide  hiimelfe  of 
horse  and  armour,  saying  he  would  go  to  the  Island 
bravely  addifu^ted,  and  shew  himself  to  his  charge. 

Stdnetf't  Artudia,  p.  277« 

ADDOULSE.  To  sweeten.  This  term  occurs 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Mlnshcu  and  Howell. 
Sec  Adnlct. 

ADDRESS.  To  prepare  for  anything;  to  get 
ready.  (Fr.)  A very  common  use  of  the  word 
in  our  old  dramatists. 

jVDE.  To  cut  a deep  gutter  across  ploughed 
land.  Salop. 

.\DEC.  A vinegar  milk.  Howell. 

ADECOUE.  On  oath.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 
scribe  in  the  following  passage,  the  other  MSS. 
reading  o-roire. 

ily  a token  thou  me  troue, 

1 breke  a tolcm  oderoue. 

RoOton'a  Romancea,  p.  8. 

ADELANTiVDO.  The  king’s  lieutenant  of  a 
country,  or  deputy  in  any  important  place  of 
charge.  Cf.  Middleton’s  Works,  i.  241 ; Min- 
sheu,  in  V.  It  is  a Sjmnish  word. 

ADELE.  Added ; annexed.  So  explained  in 
the  glossary  to  Urry's  Chaucer.  It  should  be 
two  words,  a dele,  a portion. 

ADEMAND.  The  loadstone.  This  fonn  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  161. 

ADENT.  To  fasten.  Minaheu. 

ADENYD.  Dinned;  stunned. 

I wa«  aden^  of  that  dynt. 

Hit  stoaed  me  and  mad  me  itont 

Styl  out  of  my  steven.  MS.  Douce  309,  f.  1’2. 

ADEPCION.  An  acquirement.  (Ao/.) 

In  the  adepcion  and  obCeynyng  of  the  garland,  t 
being  Reduced  and  provoked  by  sinitter  cnunsail 
and  diabolical  temptadoo,  did  commyt  a facynorouR 
and  detestable  arte.  Ho//,  RirMard  III.  f.  3t». 

ADEQUATE.  To  make  even  or  equal,  hfiruheu. 

ADERCOP.  A spider.  More  generally  written 
altercop,  q.  v.  Araneus,  an  adercop,  or  a spyn- 
ner. — Stanbri^i  Vocabula,  sig.  d.  u.  Palsgrave 
has  addircop.  Sec  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16. 

ADES.  An  addice.  Kennett. 

ADEWEN.  To  moisten  ; to  bedew. 

Thy  gradoui  ihouryt  lat  reync  in  habundaunce. 
Upon  myn  herte  I'adewen  every  veync. 

l^fdgat^t  Minor  Poema,  p.  23). 
The  hio  hevynet  doth  your  grace  adewe. 

MS.  Aahmole  59.  f.  174. 

ADGE.  An  addice.  North. 

ADHID.  A name  given  to  the  herb  eyebrigbt. 
in  Dr.  Thomas  More’s  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 

ADlllBlTE.  Tootlmit.  In  the  following  example 
it  perhaps  ought  to  be  adhibited.  Cf.  Khoinco 
an<l  Julietta,  ap.  Collier’s  Shak.  Lib.  p.  89. 

To  which  rounsaill  there  were  adhibite  very  fcwc. 
and  they  very  •ccrcte.  Hall,  Edward  V.  f.  13. 

ADHORT.  To  advise  ; to  exhort. 

Jullut  Agricola  was  the  first  that  by  adhortinf 
the  Britaines  publikely,  and  helping  them  privately, 
wun  them  to  buildc  houses  for  thnn«clvcs. 

I .Stow't  Survoy  n/  Jjundon,  etl.  1593.  p. 
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ADlilTETH.  Adihtctb  liim,  i.  c.  fiU  hiiDself 
with. 

Jdihteth  him  a gay  wcnche  of  the  newe  Jet. 

Wright't  PoiUicol  Sungt,  p.  329. 

ADIN.  Witliio.  Sunex. 

ADIR.  Eilhftr. 

It  b agreld  that  the  iaid  Thoinae  Wraogwyth  and 
WUiiam  WcUei  ahalbe  capleoe  of  the  »oghert  for  the 
said  cite,  and  that  adir  of  them  shall  have  itlj.  so.  of 
the  day.  t>aviea'$  York  iteeords,  p.  IW. 

ADIT.  A sough  or  level  in  a mine,  generally 
made  for  drawing  off  water.  Derbyik. 
ADJOYNATE.  Joined, 

Two  temely  princes,  together  adjnynate. 

In  all  the  world  was  none  thelm  like  atowod. 

Chronicle,  f.  IM. 

ADJOYNAUNTES.  Those  who  arc  contiguous. 
The  adjective  adjoynaunte  occurs  in  the  Dial, 
of  Great.  Moral,  p.  192. 

Sought  and  practised  vralca  and  meaneshow  tojoine 
himself  with  foreln  princes,  and  to  greve  and  hurte 
his  neighbors  and  adjoi/nounten  of  the  realme  of 
England.  Hatl,  Jleniy  VI.  f.  53. 

ADJOYNT.  A person  joined  with  another;  a 
companion,  or  attendant.  See  DanieTs  Civ. 
NVars,  iv.  69,  quoted  by  Nares. 

ADJUMENT.  Help;  succoiu*. 

ADJUNCT.  United  with;  immediately  conse- 
quent. See  King  John,  iii.  3,  and  Richardson, 
in  V.  Jdjoin. 

ADJUTE.  To  assist ; to  help.  See  Ren  Jonson, 
as  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ADJLTORIES.  The  ami  bones,  Vigo  tr. 

ADJUVANT.  Assisting,  Sec  Aubrey's  Wilts,  I 
Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  109,  for  an  instance  of  the 
word,  the  same  with  that  taken  by  Richardson 
from  Howell,  Diet,  in  v.  Jdjute. 

ADLANDS.  Those  butts  in  a plouglied  field 
which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  others;  the  part  close  against 
the  hedges.  SaUq),  [Headlands  ?] 

ADLE.  (1)  Unsound;  unwell.  Ea»t. 

(2)  To  addle;  to  earn.  Skinner  and  Kcnnett 
give  this  as  a Lincolnsliirc  form  of  the  word. 

ADMERALLYS.  Commanders.  Sec  Admiral. 

He  lende  aftur  lordyngyt, 

Fyfteoe  atimerallgM  and  kyngyi. 

And  armyd  them  to  fyght. 

MS.  Cnntah.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  123. 

ADMIR.VBLIST.  Most  atlmirablc.  Accented 
on  the  antepenult.  Yorksh. 

ADMIRAL.  This  word,  which  the  reader  will 
find  under  other  forms,  did  not  always  imply 
its  present  acceptation,  but  a Saracen  com- 
mander, sometimes  a king.  According  to 
Kcnnett,  the  term  admiral  was  not  introduced 
lieforc  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  in  v.  A/arinflri«.»  ; and 
Admyrold  f Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5012; 
Maunderilc's  Travels,  p.  38.  Uoliert  of  Glou- 
cester has  the  form  amrayl.  See  Heame’s 
Gloss,  in  V.  According  to  some,  the  wonl  was 
obtained  in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  from  Emir~alma,  or  emir  of  the  water, 
which  readily  resolves  itself  into  the  other 
word.  See  Warton’s  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  Introd. 
p.  cxcv. 


ADMIRATIVE.  Minsheu  calls  the  note  of  ad- 
miration, the  admirathe  j)oint. 

ADMISSION,  An  admiaion,  as  when  a prince 
doth  avow  another  prince  to  be  under  his  pro- 
t ection.  Holly  band. 

ADMITTANCE.  In  general  the  same  as  ad~ 
mission,  but  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  custom,  j)ri\ilege,  or  prerogative  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great  personages, 
Ford  tells  Falstaff  he  is  a gentleman  “of  great 
admittancf.”  See  the  Merr>'  Wives  of  Windsor, 

ii.  2. 

ADMONISHMENT.  Admonition.  Shak. 

ADMOVE.  To  move  to.  {ImI.) 

ADMYROLD.  A Saracen  commander,  or  king. 

Tho  spec  on  odmsro/rf. 

Of  wordes  he  we«  twythe  bold.  Kgng  Horn,  95. 

ADNOTE.  To  note ; to  observe.  {Lat.) 

In  Ihu  mstelr  to  bee  adnoted. 

Whet  cvyl  couoscll  wlihc  pryncyi  mayeinduce. 

Bill.  iv.  204. 

ADNUL.  To  annul. 

Shal  uttlrly  atondc  voide  and  adnullid,  accordyng 
to  the  olde  cuitume  thcrof  hadde  and  made. 

MS.  Bodl.  * Mtu.  229. 

ADN’ICUELL.  To  annihilate.  See  an  instance 
of  this  form  of  the  word  in  Skelton’s  Works, 
i.  202. 

ADO.  (1)  Done ; finished.  Somerae/sk, 

(2)  To  do. 

I wo1  that  ihel  togllhtr  go, 

And  done  a)  that  thel  han  cufo. 

Rofliciunf  of  the  Hrte,  5009. 

ADON.  (1)  Adonis.  Cf,  Troilus  and  Crescide, 

iii.  722. 

For  thilke  love  thou  haddest  to  Adon, 

Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  unert. 

ChntJcer,  Cunf.  T.  2228. 

(2)  Done  away.  Cf.  Morte  d’Arlhur,  ii.  29. 

And  what  with  Venus,  and  oiliir  oppression 

Of  housls.  Mars  his  venlme  Is  adon 

Lrg,  of  Uijpei-ynn.  32. 

ADONNET.  A devil.  North.  In  Yorksliirc 
one  sometimes  bears  the  saying,  **  Better  be 
in  witli  that  adonnei  than  out." 

ADOORS.  At  doors;  at  the  door. 

Out  when  he  sawe  her  goe  forth  adores,  he  hasted 
after  into  the  strente.  Hlche's  Farewell,  1581. 

Out  what,  sir,  I be«ecch  ye.  was  that  paper. 

Your  lordkhip  was  so  studiously  imployed  in. 

When  ye  came  out  a-dovra  f 

IComan  Pleased,  Iv.  2. 

2VDOPTIOUS.  Adopted.  See  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  i.  1.  The  commentators  do  not 
furnish  another  instance  of  the  word. 

ADORAT.  A chemical  weight  of  four  pounds. 
Phillips. 

ADORE.  To  ailom.  See  the  Faerie  Queene, 
IV.  xi.  46 ; Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  quoted  by 
Nares  in  v. 

ADORNE.  (1)  To  arlore. 

The  tonne,  the  moone,  Jubltcr  and  Saturne, 

And  Mara  the  God  of  armes  they  dyd  adomr, 
Hardsng’e  Chronicle,  f, 

(2)  Adorning ; ornament.  Spmaer. 

ADOTE.  To  doat ; to  grow  silly. 
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It  falleth  that  the  moatc  wUe 
Ben  uthcrwhile  of  love  afiotid» 

And  to  by-wha|»ed  and  aaaoiid. 

G(m>er,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  177* 

ADOUNE.  Below  ; down. 

So  Idle  thy  grace  to  me  dl>.cctule  adtmM. 

MS.  Athtroln  39,  f.  27. 
And  when  the  goipci  >f  y-done, 

Atayn  thou  inyjth  knelc  urfoien. 

0»Mtirtjri<'>n4  of  MoMuiy,  p.  35 
ADOUTED.  Feared ; redoulitcd.  (./.-jV.)  Cf. 
Morte  d'Arlliur,  ii.  69. 

lie  was  corajoui  and  godc  knight, 

And  michcl  odouicd  In  evcnch  fight. 

c/  n'arwike,  p.  120. 

ADOYNGE.  Going  on. 

AUe  the  whyle  ihctumcmentwatadoyn^.ihewat 
with  Quenc  Guenever,  and  ever  the  Quenc  aiked  her 
for  what  cause  the  came  Into  that  countrey. 

Morte  tfjrthurt  3fil. 
ADPOYNTE.  To  appoint.  See  Wright’s  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  194. 

ADltAU.  Afraid ; frightened.  {/I.-S.) 

The  lady  wasc  nevyr  to  odmd. 

Into  the  hale  tche  hym  lad. 

Tbrrent  0/  PortUf^I,  p.  13 

APRAMING.  Churlish.  Ktrtey. 

A-DRAWE.  (1)  To  draw  away  j to  withdraw. 
Awey  fro  hem  he  wold  a-d«iu?e, 

Yf  that  he  myght.  Ododan,  35/. 

(2)  To  draw.  In  the  Dorset  dialect  we  have 
O’draen,  drawing. 

The  tcant,  Iho  he  tey  hym  come,  byg.in  y»  mace 
H,*.  Olaur.  p.  a?. 
iUJREAMT.  Dosing.  This  is  the  provincial  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Oxfordshire,  and  probably 
other  counties.  “ You  sec,  ma'am,  all  this 
time  she  is  adrenml,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,"  applied  to  an  infant.  The  plinwe  1 
was  aiiream'd,”  for  " I dreamt, ' occurs  in  the 
City  Night-Cap,  act  iv.  Cf.  Webster’s  Works, 
i.  139. 

I wa»  even  now  a lream'd  that  you  could  *ce  with 
cither  of  your  cyct.  in  *o  much  a*  I w.nkcd  for  joy, 
and  I hoi>e  to  find  it  true. 

H’irj,  Ftttee,  and  Fanrire,  1595,  p.  94. 

ADREDE.  To  dread. 

So  mighti  stroke*  thcr  wer  given, 

That  strong  schaftes  al  to-driven : 

No  was  thcr  non  in  that  ferrede. 

That  of  hi*  llif  him  might  odrede. 

Gv  of  fFartelke,  p.  47* 

Tsanh^rdin  sclghe  that  sight, 

And  sore  him  gan  adrede.  Sir  TYielrmi,  p.  28B. 

ADRELWURT.  The  herb  federfew.  This  name 
occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  in  MS.  Ilarl. 
978. 

ADRENCHEN.  To  drown.  {.f.-S.) 

The  see  the  shal  adrenrhe. 

No  shal  hit  us  of  ihenche.  KynsrHwn,  100. 
ADRKNT.  Drowncil.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp. 
Ixxxiv.  .39,  384. 

ADRESSII).  Dressed;  clothed, 
of  vayjie  gloryc  excuse  me. 

That  y nc  have  for  love  be 
The  bettre  adreseid  und  arayerl. 

Cfower,  .VS.  Sr>e.  ^ntiq.  1.14,  f .50. 
How  here  yelnw  herr  wn*  tressid, 

,\nd  hire  atlre  so  wel  ihid.  f.  22.5. 

ADRESr.  Dressed;  adornerl.  Somrr$ef»fi. 


APREYSTE.  Drowned.  Cf.  Seryn  Sages,  1486; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  198  ; GeaU  Romanorum, 
p.  104  ; Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  229  ; Minot’s  Poems 
pp.  38,  GO,  G2. 

So  that  he  gan  to  iwymmc  forth, 

Over  for  to  wendej 
Ac  his  mester  so  evclc  he  couthe. 

That  he  adreynte  atte  endc. 

MS.  Cbll.  Trin.  Oxon.  5?. 

ADRIANE.  Ariadne. 

The  plaint  of  Dejaairc  and  Hermion, 

Of  Adriane  and  Yilphllcc. 

(Jhaucer,  Cant,  T.  4487. 
ADRIHE.  Aside;  behind.  See  Jamieson,  in 
V.  Adreich. 

The  kyngis  doujter  whiche  this  syje, 

For  pure  abaschvmeiu  drow  hire  adrihe. 

Goteer,  Af.V.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  112. 
The  kyngys  doujtcr  woche  this  syjt. 

For  pure  abaachyde  drow  hyre  adry^t. 

Ibid.  .VS.  Otntttb.  Ff.  I.  0,  f.  6. 
A-DRINK.  Drunk.  See  the  example  quoted 
under  ArnfM^e. 

A-DROGH.  Drew  away.  Sec  the  Herald’s  Col- 
lege  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted  in 
Ilearnc’s  cditiou,  p.  241. 

ADRONQUE.  Drowned.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  430. 

Tho  fond  hue  hire  sonde 

Adronque  by  the  stronde.  Kyng  Horn,  088. 

ADROP.  A species  of  aurichalc,  mentioned  by 
Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist,  ii.  1.  Ashmole 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  135, 
151,  333. 

A-DROWE.  Drew.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  307. 

Hure  swtrdc*  than  thay  a-dn>ice, 

That  wem  scharp  y-groundc. 

MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  W 

ADROWED.  Dried.  Drroa. 

ADRY.  Thirsty.  Var.  dial. 

A-DRYE.  To  bear ; to  suffer.  {A.~S.) 

In  alle  thys  londe  ther  ys  not  aochc  a knyjt, 

Were  he  r>ever  so  wclle  y*dyjt. 

That  hys  stroke  my;l 

But  he  schulde  hyt  sore  abyc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  218. 

ADULABLE.  Easy  to  be  flattered.  Mituheu. 
ADULCE.  To  sweeten.  {IaiI.) 

Not  knowing  thU,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth,  tWu/ce  man’s  miseries. 

Herrick’e  tVork*,  il.  47- 
ADULTERATE.  Adulterous;  false.  Often  iiscil 
in  the  latter  general  seme,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  adidtcry.  Cf.  Richard  III.  iv.  4 ; Co- 
medy of  Errors,  ii.  2 ; Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  240 ; Rider’s  Diet,  in  v.  JduUcrinr  for 
adullmiui  occurs  in  the  Miroiir  for  Magis- 
trates, p.  85. 

ADUN.  Down.  Cf.  Wriglit’s  St.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory,  p.  55. 
i^leUich  is  tiiis  vers  i-scld. 

Hit  wer  harmc  a<1un  IdelUl.  ReUq.  Antiq.  M.  173. 

ADUNATION.  Union.  Taylor. 

ADL'NCITY.  Crookedoeas.  Rider. 

ADl’RE.  To  bum.  Bacon. 

ADUSTON.  Adustion.  This  fonn  of  the  word 
occurs  ill  Greene’s  Planclomachia,  1385,  f.  11. 
j ADUTANTE.  Fine  > 

I With  ihcT  copiHmtantc 

I They  U*kc  adutante.  SkeUnu'e  Work*,  ii.  429. 
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ADVANCE.  To  grace ; to  give  a lustre  to.  Sec 
Tiinoii  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

ADVANCERS.  The  second  branches  of  ahiick's 
liorn.  See  the  Lexicon  Tetraglotton  of  Howell, 
and  ^pantcTi. 

ADVAUNT.  A boast. 

And  if  ye  wyn,  maJie  none  adwunt. 

For  you  are  sure  of  oue  yll  servauntc. 

Plnyt  cotUd  tht  foHT€  PP. 

ADVAUNTOUR.  Aboastcr.  PaUgrave. 

ADVAYLE.  Profit ; advantage. 

In  any  wise  to  do, 

For  lucre  or  adca^lt, 

Ageynst  ihyr  kyng  to  rayir. 

Skelton'i  ii.  432. 

ADVENTAYLE.  The  open  and  moveable  j>or- 
tion  of  the  helmet  which  covered  the  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  respiratiou. 

Hys  adiftntapta  he  gan  unlace, 

Hys  ht'd  he  imoot  of  yn  the  place.  Ck-tovian,  1153. 

AD\"ERR.  To  turn  to. 

And  doo  then  accoinpte  Iheir  good  service  had 
clcrelyoutof  rcmcmbcrauncc,  whlchc  stirreth  tlieym 
and  others,  fordredeandlheir  awne  securities,  tuodvere 
in  mancT  In  wayof  allrgiauncc  to  (h  Krlc  of  Kyldare, 
oroyttlng  wtle  nigh  their  bole  duciie  to  the  Kingis 
(Iighne«.  Statt  Papers,  il.  168. 

ADVEUSACYON.  Contention. 

Desyringe  so  a castcll  in  to  dwelt, 

Ilym  and  his  men  to  kepe  frome  all  advertaepan. 

Hardpng‘»  Chronicle,  f.  55. 

.ADVERSE.  Be  unpropitious. 

And  secyde  how  that  was  a presage, 

Tuuchcnde  unto  that  other  Perse, 

Of  that  fortune  him  schuldc  adverse. 

Gower,  See.  Antiq.  131,  f.  73. 

ADVERSER.  An  adversary. 

Myn  adversers  and  false  wytnes  berars  agayoste 
me  say  that  they  hard  Prate  saye  that  I shulJ  call 
toy  very  god  lorde  ChaunccUour  knave. 

ArehceflogiOf  zxiii.  4G. 

ADVERSION.  Attention. 

The  soul  bestoweth  her  adeersion 
On  something  else.  More's  PhU.  Poems,  p,  294. 

ADYERTACYONNE.  Information. 

of  your  good  hertt  1 have  advertaeponne. 

Where  thorow  In  towle  hoU  made  5c  be. 

Digbp  Mpsteriet,  p.  106. 

ADVEKTASH'D.  Advertised.  North. 

ADVEKTENCE.  Attention. 

Although  the  bixly  sat  emong  hem  there. 

Her  advertence  U alwaic  elits-where. 

TroUus  and  Creseide,  iv.  098. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  Admonition.  This  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  in  prefatory  no- 
tices. Cf.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1; 
Harrington’s  Nug.  Antiq.  i.  4G. 

ADVEST.  To  put  a person  in  possession.  Sec 
Colgrave,  in  v.  AAheriter^  Adtestir. 

AD  V I SE  ME  NT.  Consideration. 

Thereto,  If  you  respect  their  position,  they  arc 
situat  in  maner  of  a circle  or  ring,  having  an  huge 
lake  or  portion  of  the  sea  la  the  middest  of  them, 
which  Is  not  without  perIH  to  such  as  with  small 
advlsrment  enter  Into  the  same. 

Harrison's  Description  0/  Britaine,  p,  33. 

iVDVTTE.  Adult.  (An/.) 

Fyrstc  such  persones,  beyng  nowc  advKe,  that  is 
to  saye,  ]>asscd  their  cliyldehoodc,  as  wel  In  maneri 
as  in  yeres  Sir  That.  Klpot’s  (iavernor,  p.  B5. 


ADVOCACIES.  Lawsuits.  {A.~N.) 

Uc  ye  not  ware  how  that  false  Poliphete 
Is  now  about  eftsonJs  for  to  plete. 

And  bringin  on  you  advijcaciea  new  t 

TroQus  and  Creseide,  U.  1469. 

ADVOCAS.  Idiwyers ; advocates. 

As  shameful  deth  as  herte  can  devise. 

Come  to  thise  juges  and  hir  advacas, 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  12225. 

ADV^OCATION.  Pleading.  Shak. 

ADVOCATRICE.  A female  advocate.  Eigot, 

ADVOID.  To  avoid ; to  leave ; to  quit.  '*  V'oid 
the  bar”  is  a phrase  still  used  by  the  crier  at 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  Cf.  Wright’s 
.Monastic  Letters,  p.  198 ; Hall,  Henrj’  IV.  f. 
27 ; Supp.  to  llarrlyng,  f.  83. 

ADVOCCIl.  To  avouch. 

Yet  because  It  hath  beenc  by  us  experimented, 
and  found  out  to  be  true,  wc  male  the  better  advouch 
11*  Srantaur^r’#  IhscriptloH  of  Ireland,  p.  3l». 

ADVOWE.  To  avow ; to  plead.  See  Palsgrave, 
f.  138. 

So  that  I male  sale  and  adsotre  that  never  prince 
bearyng  scepter  and  eroune  over  realmes  and  re- 
gions, hath  found  or  proved  more  falthfuller  coun- 
sailers,  nor  trewer  subjeetes,  then  1. 

Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  CO. 

ADVOWTRY.  Adultery.  Cf.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  216 ; 
Hardyng,  f.  191 ; Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  67 ; 
Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  120 ; Apologv*  for  the  Ia)1- 
lards,  p.  78 ; Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4954. 

We  giflfb  nojte  oure  body^e  to  Iccheryet  we  do 
nanc  admu  trye,  nc  we  do  na  synne  whareforc  us 
sulde  nede  to  do  penaunee. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  33, 

ADVYSYON.  A vision  ; a dream. 

O good  knyghtc,  sayd  he,  thow  arte  a foolc,  for  that 
gcntilwoman  was  the  maister  fende  of  belle,  the 
whiche  hath  power  above  allc  devyls,  and  that  wjs 
the  old  lady  that  thow  sawest  in  thyn  adepspon 
rydyngc  on  the  serpent.  Morte  d* Arthur,  il.245. 

ADWAKl).  Award; judgment;  sentence.  Spenser. 
This  poet  also  uses  it  as  a verb. 

ADWAYTHE.  To  wait  for.  This  peculiar  form 
occurs  in  YVriglil’s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  202. 

ADYGHT.  Dressetl } adorned.  {A.-S.) 

The  terys  ratine  on  the  kingis  kne. 

For  Joye  that  he  sawe  Bors  adpght. 

MS,  Hart.  22.12,  f.  105. 

ADY'LD.  Addled ; earned. 

Uc  has  adpid  his  ded,  a kyng  he  hym  calde. 

Tuwneley  Mysteries,  p.  196. 

ADYT.  The  innermost  part  of  a temple;  the 
place  where  the  oracles  were  pronounced. 
Behold,  amidst  the  adpts  of  our  gods. 

Greene’s  tVorks,  1.  114. 

iVDYTE.  To  indite;  to  write. 

Kyng  Rychard  dede  a lettre  wryte, 

A noble  clerk  it  gan  adpte. 

And  made  theriime  mentyoun. 

More  and  lesse,  of  the  raunsoun. 

Richard  Coer  ds  Uan,  1174. 

ADZE.  An  addice.  Minsheu. 

AE.  One ; one  of  several ; each.  North, 

AER.  All  car.  East, 

AEKEMANCk.  Divination  by  the  air. 

He  tempteih  ofte,  and  cek  also, 

Aeremanrf  in  juggement. 

r;uu>rr,  MS.  Soc.  AtAiq,  134,  f.  185. 
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^STIVE.  Summer. 

I muit  al#©  ahew  how  they  arc  Ukewbd  ingemiered 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  warmc,  Mtirx.  and 
•ummer  ahewertt  whose  life  Uihort,  and  there  U no 
use  of  them.  TajtHlft  HUtoryo/  Serpenti,  p.  178» 

AEWAAS.  Always.  North. 

AEY.  (1)  Yes.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Always ; ever. 

OfTlewtyng,  welle  y wote. 

He  bare  the  prye*  arp.  US.  Cmtab.  ff.  1.  6,  f.  0h. 

AP.  Of. 

pore  as  posaebil  fore  loth  hit  ist 
With  a terc  q/  ihyn  ye.  MS.  Duuce  302,  f.  19. 
AFAITEN.  To  tame. 

It  a/aitfth  the  flci*h 

Pram  folic*  fu!  manye.  Pier*  Plou/chman,  p.  ffll. 
A-FAI.LE.  Fallen.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  272 ; 
Gesta  Rornanonim,  p.  472. 

Lordynget,  we!  je  wyteth  alle. 

How  Chariri  the  kyng  of  Fraunce 
Now  it  oppon  my  lond  a-Jbllr, 

With  pride  and  gret  bobaunce. 

MS.  j4*hmf>le  33,  f.  20. 

AFARE.  Affairs;  business.  Skinner. 

APARNE.  Afar  off;  at  a distance. 

Al  Ihay  wald  wlht  hym  (\fame. 

Guy  of  fVaruUk,  Middlehltl  M.S. 

AFATEMENT.  Behaviour;  good  manners. 

Theo  thridde  him  taughtc  to  play  at  bal ; 

Thco  feorlhc  iffatcment  In  hallo. 

Kyng  /liUaunder,  661. 
AF.MJNCE.  Weber  conjectures  this  word  to 
mean  affiance.  The  Bodl.  MS.  reads  araunce. 

By  anothir  roon  thou  knowoti  nfaunce, 

And  by  the  tieorre*  telle  hit  chauneo. 

Kyng  j4li»aunder,  732. 

A-FAYLE.  To  fail;  to  be  wanting. 

Two  hundurd  knyghtyi  take  the 
The  Leront  boWely  to  aatiyle  ; 

Loke  yowrc  herty*  not  n-f>iyte. 

MS.  Ciwtab.  Ff.  ii.  XI.  f.  17R. 

AFAY'TY.  To  tame ; to  stihdue.  (J.-N.) 

At  tone  as  tomer  come,  to  Yrlnnd  he  gan  wendc, 
Vor  to  a/ayty  that  lond,  and  to  wynne  cch  ende. 

Rob.  Gtouc.  p.  179. 
AFEARD.  Afraid,  far.  dial.  This  form  of 
the  word  is  a common  archaism.  See  .Mcrch. 
of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

AFEDE.  To  feed.  Chaucer. 

AFEFED.  Feofed  ; gave  fiefs. 

Thei  letc  make  a guode  abbey. 

And  well  yl  o/r/id  iho. 

jdmia  and  ^mUoun,  9J0G. 

AFELD.  (ly  In  the  field. 

Thli  brethren  wcndelh  a/eid 
To  witen  here  fe ; 

Ac  Jotep  Icvctlc  at  horn. 

That  hende  wat  and  fre.  MS.  Bodl.  652,  f.  2. 
Ant  hou  he  tloh  af^lde 

Him  that  U fader  aquelde.  Kyng  Horn,  9^7- 

(2)  Felled;  destroyed.  (.^.-5.) 

That  lond  dettrud  and  men  aqueld. 

And  Crbtendom  thai  han  michel  n/Hd. 

Gy  of  tVarwike,  p.  9G. 

AFELEE.  To  fell;  to  cut  down.  (^.-S.) 

The  kyng  dude  onon  afclle 
Many  ihoutande  okca,  irh  tellc- 

Kyng  Alienunder,  5240. 

AFENCE.  Offence.  Prompt.  Parp 


AFEND.  To  offend. 

Thl  God  thoti  tchalt  nojt  afendt 
fiot  bryng  thitetfe  to  good  end. 

MS.  Douce  302,  f.  2. 

AFENGE.  Received.  {A.-S.) 

Seintc  Martha  guod  was, 

At  ;e  hereth  of  telle, 

Hy  ttfengt  cure  Lord  tn  here  bout, 

Ai  it  leith  in  the  gotpcUe. 

MS.  CtAl.  Trin.  Ojon.  67. 
AFEORMED.  Confirmed  ; made  fast.  (A.~N.) 
Hare  who  to  the  maittry  m.'iy, 

Afeormed  faste  ii  this  deray. 

Kyng  AlUnunder,  7356. 

.\FER.  A horse.  Northumb. 

AFERI).  Instructed.  {A.-N.) 

And  hoteth  him  aende,  fer  and  nere. 

To  hit  )u»tice*  lettre*  hard. 

That  the  contrail  beo  afrrd 
To  fruiche  the  gadelyng.  and  to  bete. 

And  none  of  heom  on  lyve  Icte. 

Kyng  AUtaunder.  1613. 
AFERE.  (1)  Afraid.  As  Tyrwhitt  does  not  ex- 
plain this  word,  I give  the  French  original  of 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

Minehcrt  for  ire  gollh  n/er«. 

That  I let  any  entre  here. 

Homount  of  the  Rote,  4073. 
Trop  yr6  luli  au  cueur  du  ventre, 

Quant  oncquei  nul  y mlit  Ic  pl^ 

Le  Roman  de  la  Rote,  3827 . 

(2)  To  make  afraid.  {A.~S.) 

Ye  have  with  yow  good  engynet, 

Swilke  knowe  but  few  Sarezynes; 

A mangenel  thou  doo  arore. 

And  too  thou  achalt  hem  wcl  a/ere. 

Richard  Coer  tie  Lion,  4104. 

AFERID.  .Afraid.  (A.-S.) 

Ha  t cowarde  herte  of  love  tinlerld, 

W’hcreof  arte  thou  to  tore  aferid, 

Ootrer.  .VS.  5or.  Anitq.  L34.  f.  Ki?. 

AFERUE.  Afraid.  {A.~S.) 

jyttf  sche  that  i*  a/irrre  letle  her  flee. 

Riraofl’a  Ancient  Songt,  p.  77* 

AFERT.  Afraid.  (A.-S.) 

So  grytlich  thei  were  wrought, 

Uche  of  hem  a twenl  brought, 

And  mad  hire  afert  *o  tore. 

The  Kyng  qf  TVira,  411. 
A-FETID.  This  term  is  ajiplied  to  deer  in  the 
followingpassagc,  and  apparently  means  well  or 
full  shaped.  {A.^N.) 

And  wcl  aeji-tid  it  whanne  the  hed  it  wel  woxm  by 
ordynaunce  after  the  highie  and  the  tchnp,  whao 
the  tyndei  be  wel  growe  yn  the  boem  by  good  tne- 
ture.  MS.  Bodl.  646. 

AFFADIL.  A tlaifodil.  A common  old  form  of 
the  word,  found  in  Palsgrave,  Minshcu,  Florio, 
and  Cotgravc.  **  Flour  of  affadille"  is  rect>m- 
mended  in  a receipt  to  cure  madness,  in  an  old' 
medical  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  282.  Sec 
also  ^VrcliTologia,  xxx.  382. 

AFFAIED.  ;Vfraid;  affrighted;  affected. //wy- 
tofl. 

AFFAIES.  Burdens.  Langloft, 

I AF  FA  I N E 1).  Feigned.  Hall. 

I AFF.AMISH.  To  famish  with  hunger.  Spenser. 
AFFAYTED.  Prepared;  instructeil;  tanu’d. 
{.d.-hf.) 
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He  hadde  a clcrgon  yonge  of  age. 

Whom  he  hath  in  his  chamber  q/faited. 

Cvw9r,  cd.  1539.  f.  43. 
HU  cookA  brn  for  hym  qjffdyttd. 

So  that  hU  body  U awayted.  /bid.  t.  13U. 

The  3onge  whclpe  whlche  it  qffairtad. 

Hath  not  hU  mayster  better  awayted 
To  couchc,  whanne  he  sayeth,  **  Ooo  lowe  !" 

Gower,  SIS.  Soc.  AnUq.  134,  f.  46. 
And  echc  of  hem  hit  tale  qffaifteth 
Alio  to  dcceyre  an  innocent. 

Ibid,  f 61. 

AFFE.  Have. 

That  metter  <yfa  to  Wynne  iheem  mede. 

Aitoem’a  Jneient  i.  47. 

AFFE.VRED.  Afraid.  Shak,  Few  provincial 
words  are  more  common. 

AFFECT.  (1)  To  love.  This  word  is  used  both 
as  a subs^ntivc  and  a verb. 

True  worth  mom  few:  but  sure  I am,  not  many 
Haro  for  bare  vertuet  take  affected  any. 

WUher't  Abuaee,  p.  34.  | 

(2)  A property  of  the  mind. 

Yea,  they  were  uClerlle  void  of  that  affect,  which 
it  naturallie  ingrafli-d  in  man,  which  it  to  be  pitti* 
full  to  the  humble  and  prostrate,  and  to  resist  the 
proud  and  obttinat.  Holinahed,  HUr.  n//retond,  p.&5. 

AFFECTATED.  Affected.  “ A stile  or  oration 
to  much  affectated  wyth  strange  words.” 
Baret. 

AFFECTATION.  A curious  desire  of  a tiling 
which  nature  hath  not  given.  RitUr. 

AFFFXTEOL'SLY.  Affectionately.  See  Af- 
fectuotuly. 

After  hyt  death,  hit  life  again  was  dally  wtsshed, 
and  affecteou*!^  ernong  hit  tubjectes  detyred,  but 
wishyng  served  not,  nor  yet  their  desyre  tooke 
none  elltcte.  Hall,  FAtpnrd  IV.  f.  61. 

AFFECTION.  (1)  .Vffectation. 

(2)  Sym]>athy.  Sec  a curiotu  passage  in  the 
Mcrch.  of  Venice,  iv.  1,  and  the  notes  of  the 
commentators.  Parson  Hugh,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  i.  i,  makes  a verb  of  it,  to  love. 

AFFECTIONATED.  Attached.  ScetheCoblcr 
of  Canterburic,  1608,  sig.  £.  iii. 

And  albeit  he  (rutted  the  EnglUhmen  well 
Inough,  yet  being  borne  on  the  other  tide  of  the  j 
teat,  he  was  more<^ecn''m<ired  to  thopeupleof  those  ' 
prorioees  there  subject  unto  him. 

HiAimhed,  Hiet,  of  Ireland,  p.  55.* 

AFFECTIONED.  * Affected.  Shak. 

AFFECTUALL.  Effectual.  Such  seems  to  he 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Archtcolngia,  xxv. 
90,  while  in  the  same  document,  p,  89,  affec- 
tuaily  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  aff^etu- 
ous/y,  q.  v. 

Alonso  failed  not  with  qffertuaU  and  manifest  ar- 
gumentes  to  perswade  her  that  her  housband  had 
now  no  more  right  or  title  to  her  at  all. 

Rich^t  ForttceU,  1501. 

AFFECTUOUSLY.  Passionately ; affection- 
ately. Cf.  Gilctta  of  Narbuua,  ap.  Collier’s 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  10;  Harrington’s  Nug.  Ant.  i.  19 ; 
W’right’s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  99 ; State  Pa- 
pers, i.  827. 

I have  sought  hym  desirutly, 

1 have  sought  hym  qffectuoel^.  Reiiq.  Antfq.  ii.  157. 

AFFEEULEl).  Enfeebled. 

In  the  retire  i.icgof  natural!  issues,  strengthening  | 


I the  qffeeb/ed  members,  assisting  the  livelie  forces, 

I dispersing  aimoloua  oppllations,  and  qualifleng  of 

' sundrte  griefes.  Uarrieon's  Deae.  of  Knffland,  p.  914. 

AFFEER,  To  settle ; to  confirm.  Sec  Macbeth, 
iv.  3.  Affecrours,  says  Cowell,  are  “ those  that 
be  appointed  upon  oath  to  mulct  such  as  have 
committed  faults  arbitrarily  punishable,  and 
have  no  express  penalty  set  down  bv  statute.” 

AFFENDE.  To  offend. 

Lawc  is  nyje  flemid  oute  of  contr^, 

For  fewe  ben  that  dide  It  to  affimde. 

OcHeve,  SIS.  .Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  967. 

But  now  to  the  mater  that  I be-ffbre  meved. 

Of  the  gomes  so  gay  that  grace  hadde  affendid. 

Depoeition  of  Richard  It.  p.  21. 

AFFERAUNT.  The  haunch.  (X-iV.) 

He  bereth  moo  tyndcs  then  doith  an  herte.  Mis 
heed  may  nuht  be  wel  devysed  withoute  payntyng. 
The!  have  a longere  tayl  than  the  hert,  and  also  he 
hath  more  grecc  to  his  qffieraunt  then  the  hert. 

MS.  Bodi.  546. 

AFFERDEDE.  Frightened. 

Me  thoghte  scho  hade  no  powere,  for  the  Passyone 
of  Gi>d  romforthed  me;  but  the  grysely  syghtc  of 
hir  afferdede  me.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  261. 

AFFERE.  (1)  To  belong.  (/>.) 

He  w.is  then  buryed  at  Winchester  in  royall  wise. 

As  to  luche  a prince  of  reason  should  qffere. 

Hardtftiffe  Chronicle,  f.  106. 

Countenance ; demeanour.  Cau\ 

(3)  To  terrify. 

The  Rom  thesoudan  nam,  Richard  for  to  affere. 

lAxnf^ofCe  ChrvHleie,  p.  167. 

AFFERMID.  Confirmed. 

And  whan  that  lawe  was  confermid 
In  dewe  forme,  and  alle  qffermid. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  00. 

Among  the  goddes  highc  li  is  qffcrmrd. 

And  by  ctema  word  written  and  confermed. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2351. 

AFFESED.  Frightened.  The  following  extract 
from  Browne  is  given  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
Pheezf,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  same  with 
/eayne.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  158,  explained  to 
make  afraid,  and  which  has  no  connexion,  I 
believe,  with  either  pheeze,  or  A.-S.  fetian,  as 
Mr.  Way  seems  to  intimate.  See  Fexe. 

«She  for  a while  was  well  sore  affreed. 

Rrotmxe'e  SUephear^a  Ptpe,  Eel.  i. 

AFFICHE.  To  affinn.  (X-iV.) 

Of  that  they  sen  a womman  riche, 

Thcr  wol  they  allc  here  los’c  offiehe. 

Cotrer,  MS.  Soc,  1.34,  f.  142. 

AFFIE.  To  trust;  to  rely..  See  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  5480;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  7347. 

AFFINAGK.  The  refining  of  metals.  Skinner. 

AFFINE.  (1)  A relative.  Shakespeare  has  it  as 
a verb. 

Howe  heynous  or  detestable  a rryme  sooever  he 
had  committed,  treason  oncly  except,  shoulde  Iike> 
wise  hBafflnee  and  alyrs  to  the  holy  orderabu  saved* 
and  committed  to  the  bysthoppes  pryson. 

Hall,  Henry  lit.  f.  50. 

(2)  To  refine.  Skinner. 

AFFIRE.  On  fire. 

And  hlr  to  love  lirhe  as  1 desire, 

Betiignc  Lorde,  so  set  myn  hert  ajflre, 

Idfdfate,  MS,  Aahmole  36,  f.  12. 

AFFIRMABLY.  With  certainty. 

I cannot  wryte  of  surhe  njflrntallif. 

U<trdpng*a  Chromclr,  f.  .’’ift. 
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AFFLIOUT.  Flight. 

Of  the  gripe  he  had  a sight, 

How  she  flew  in  ajjlight. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  82. 

AFFLIGIT.  Afflicted.  Maundetrile. 

AFFOND.  Have  found. 

A moneth  after  a mon  myghtte  horn  affond, 
Lyaod  styll  on  the  grownd. 

Hunttjfng  of  tho  fiare,  853. 
AFFONG.  Same  aa  Afonge,  q.  v.  This  form 
occurs  in  MS.  Arund.  Coll.  Arm.  8. 
AFFORCE.  To  strengthen  j to  comi>el. 

Gorge  upon  gorge  to  afforoe  hys  lechery  j 
The  longc  daye  he  spent  in  glotony. 

Boeha*,  b.  v.  c.  8. 
Swa  lulde  we  do  agaynes  derellei  that  qjforcet  thame 
to  reve  fra  us  the  hony  of  poure  lyfe  and  of  grace. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  184. 
AFFORD.  To  afford  to  sell.  Non  pox^m 
tantuio  vend^r&,  1 cannot  afford  it  at  so  little 
a price.  Rider. 

.\FFOKE.  To  make  effective. 

So  that  thou  ous  lykeryc  €{ffitre 

To  help  ous  in  this  clos.  MS.  AxhtnUe  33,  f.  27. 

Heefc  and  moyslure  directyth  Iher  passages. 

With  greenc  ferrence  yong  corages. 

Minor  Poemt,  p.  244. 

AFFORME.  To  conform. 

Vc  serviuntes  that  wayte  upon  the  table, 

Be  ye  honest  and  dylygent  j 
To  hym  that  is  most  honourable 
/ifforme  your  maners  and  cnient. 

Doct.  of  Good  Strvaunitt,  p.  6. 

AFFORN.  Before. 

And  .lie  the  S«r«yn,  thay  a-alowc. 

That  thay  affam  him  foundc. 

MS.  AthmAt  S3,  t,  SO. 


AFFORST.  Thirsty. 

Not  halfftf  ynowh  thCTof  he  hadde. 

Oft  he  wa.  affunt.  The  Freee  and  the  Boy,  ir. 

AFFRAIE.  Fear. 

But  yet  I am  In  grctc 

Lest  thou  sholdest  nat  doe  as  I sale. 

Kum.  <fthe  Rose,  4397< 
AFFRAMYNGE.  Framyngc,  or  afframynge,  or 
wvnnyiigc.  Lucrum,  emolumenium.  Prompt. 
Pan’,  p.  176. 

AFFRAP.  To  encounter;  to  stnke  down. 

They  bene  y-mett,  both  ready  to 

Faerie  (piccne,  IT.  i.  26. 

AFFR.VY.  (1)  A diaturhance.  {A.-N.) 

Who  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o day, 

That  him  nc  moved  other  consfience, 

Jr  ire.  or  Ulent,  or  som  kin  nff>ny. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  A557* 


(2)  To  frighten. 

Needles.  God  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  affray. 

Chaucer,  Canf.  T,  6331. 

AFFRAYED.  Afraid.  , k , i, 

And  whenne  Kyngc  Edwatdm  hOMte  had  know- 
leee  that  Scie  I'ery.  lo  Brasllle  with  the  Scotll»- 
raenne  were  comyngc,  thd  remewed  from  the  Kge 
and  -.re  ,|fea,«d.  HarAnw/h’.  Ch.nnWe,  P-  *• 
AFFRAY’NE.  To  question ; to  ask.  (A.-S.) 
Dyfore  the  amyral  thanne  he  Both, 

And  bygan  him  for  to  qffrayne. 

MS.  Ashmolc  33,  f.  1 
1 qffroyned  hym  6nt 
Pram  whennes  he  come. 

Piers  PUtUghman,  p.  347. 


AFFRENDED.  Reconciled. 

Where  when  she  saw  that  cruoll  war  so  ended. 

.\nd  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  effrended. 

In  lovely  wise  she  gan  that  lady  greet. 

W’hich  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended. 

Faerie  i^ueene,  TV.  iii.  50. 

AFFRET.  An  assault ; an  attack.  {Fr.) 

And,  passing  forth  with  furious  afftet, 

Pierst  through  his  bever  quite  into  his  brow. 

Faerie  <)ueent,  IV.  Hi.  ]|. 

AFFRICTION.  Friction.  Boyle. 

AFFRODILE.  A daffodil.  Chr%h. 

AFFRONT.  To  meet  face  to  face ; to  encounter. 
Cf.  Troilus  ondCresrida,  ui.  2 ; Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
**  On  aflVont,”  face  to  face.  Ben  Jonson,  iv. 
51,  has  the  word  as  a substantive. 

The  brigge  ys  of  fair  entayllc, 

On  bredc  fourty  fete: 

An  hundred  knyjtcs  wythoute  faille, 

Ther  on  affront  mowe  meet. 

MS.  Aehnxolc  33.  f.  29. 

AFFRONTEDNESS.  Great  impudence.  NttiWr. 
AFFt’LDEM.  Struck  down. 

Holand  Is  an  hard!  man. 

So  strong  man  and  so  wijt} 

In  no  batall  ther  he  cam, 

Nc  fond  he  nevere  knyjt 
That  onys  a stmk  him  ostod, 

That  he  on  him  Icide, 

Tiial  he  nc  r\ffuldem  were  wod. 

Outher  siowe  at  a braide.  MS.  Ashmole  33. 

AFFV’AUNCE.  Trust. 

He  shrove  hym  with  grete  ropentaunce. 

But  of  Goddyt  mercy  he  hadde  none  qffyaunce. 

MS.  Hart.  17ul,  f.  tti. 

AFGODNESS.  Idolatrj-.  SXrimier. 

AFILE.  To  file;  to  polish.  Cf.  Troilus  and 
CrcRcide,  ii.  1681. 

W’hanne  he  hath  his  tunge  o/iHd 
With  lofle  ipeche  and  with  lesynges. 

Gotrer,  MS.  Soc.  .-Intitj.  154,  f.  42. 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 

He  must  prcche,  and  wel  afite  his  tonge. 

Chaucer  Cant.  T.  714. 

AFILED.  Defiled. 

Alas,  heo  saide,  y nere  y<spilled  1 
For  men  me  cleputh  quene  afilerl. 

Kyng  MUaunder,  1064. 
A-FINE.  IfW  a-^nc,  ill  perfection.  SteJfyn. 
For  no  man  at  the  flnOe  stroke 
No  may  not  fel  adounu  an  okc. 

Nor  of  the  reislns  have  the  wine. 

Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  wel  a-fine. 

itr>m.  of  the  Raae,  3680. 

AFINGRET.  Hungry.  Cf.  Wright’s  Political 
Songs,  p.  342;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  133, 176, 
283,  403. 

A vox  gon  out  of  the  wode  go, 

A^ngret  so,  that  him  wes  wo; 

He  nes  nevere  in  none  wise 
Afingret  eronr  half  so  swiihc. 

JMiq.  Antiq.  ii.  272. 
As  hy  were  on  a day  sore  qfyngred, 

To  the  bord  hy  sete. 

JI/5.  Coll.  Vein.  Oeon.  57,  f.  3. 

AFIT.  Ou  foot.  Norfh, 

A-FIYE.  Into  five  pieces. 

Sir  Gii  to  him  gan  to  drive, 

That  his  spere  brail  a-fire.  Gi  of  n’oru*iA'«,  p.  365. 
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AKLAMING.  Flaming. 

I'he  sting  of  tunguct  the  ajtaminy  fire  doth  feoii. 

JppendU  to  W.  Mapea,  \>,  SUI, 

AFLAT.  Flat.  Batsm. 

AFLAUNT.  Showily  dressed. 

Al  ajiount  oow  vaunt  it; 

Brave  wench,  caat  away  care; 

With  layes  of  love  cbauiit  It, 

For  no  coat  see  Ihou  spare. 

Promos  and  Caaaandra,  i.  S. 

AFLED.  Escaped. 

Me  shoke  his  rarer, 

And  fiom  grete  fcann 

He  thought  hym  well  aJM. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart/a  Worses,  1U7« 

AFLIGIIT.  To  be  uneasy. 

Upon  this  worde  hlr  herte 
Thynkcnde  what  was  best  to  doonc. 

Coxcar,  b.  li. 

Tho  was  the  buy  q/tpght. 

And  durst  not  speke.  Oerewijn,  191. 

A-FLOKF:.  On  the  floor. 

And  over  keveryd  with  a pal,  . 

A-JUire  where  she  stondes. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  6.  f.  90. 

AFL03EN.  Flown. 

And  were  afirr^sn  grete  and  smallc. 

And  eke  the  amercl.  US.  A^hiruAe  3.1,  f.  41. 

AFLYyTE.  Same  as  Afiight^  q.  v. 

Upon  his  worde  hire  herte  ajiy^tr, 

Thenkrode  what  was  best  to  dune. 

Couar,  US.  Sitr,  Anttg.  114,  f.  G6- 
And  tbo  for  fere  hire  herte  Ibid.  t.  1)9. 

AFO.  To  take ; to  undertake ; to  receive. 

Thetnpereur  that  was  so  fre, 

With  him  Glj  than  ladde  Ite; 

Castels  him  bede  and  cit^s. 

Gret  worthachlp  and  rirhe  fes ; 

Ac  he  therof  mdd  a/o, 

For  nothing  that  he  might  do. 

Cy  of  tVarwika,  p.  94. 

B1  mi  Lord  Jhesus  Crist, 

This  message  Ichil  <^/b.  /bid.  p.  1.13. 

For  nought  that  y might  a/b, 

V nil  bitray  therl  Tlrrl.  Ibid.  p.  199. 

AFO.\T.  On  foot.  Var.  diaL 
AFOILD.  Foiled ; cast  down. 

Felice  hndde  of  him  gret  rewthr. 

Oil,  quud  sche,  thou  lovest  me  in  trewthe! 

Al  to  michel  thou  art  nf>ildi 

Now  thi  bloit  it  it  acoild.  Gy  of  Warteikt,  p.  30. 

AFONGE.  To  take;  to  receive.  “ Afonge  hem 
who  so  afonge,"  take  them  who  will  take  them. 
Cf.  Wright  8 ^fiddle>agc  Treat,  on  Science,  p. 
1-10;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  91;  Arthonr  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  126;  Kyng  AlUaunder,  606,  972,  7289, 
7534. 

AUt  1 sede  sciDte  Cuthberd, 

Foie  ech  am  to  I<mgc  I 
I nelle  this  schrp  no  longer  kepe, 

Afongo  hem  who  so  afmgtt 

US.  CoU.  Trin.  Oson.  b“J,  t,  i. 

AFORCE.  (1)  To  force;  to  compel.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  789;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  121,  3*23; 
Skelton’s  works,  i.  31,  308,  explained  to  mean, 
to  attempt,  to  exert  one’s  self. 

Th(^he  men  af„rttd  hym,  for  drede, 

To  tey  that  that  man  dyd  that  dede. 

US.  /far/.  1701,  f.  25. 
For  a mon  afmxre  hym  ay 
To  do  the  gcHKlc  ihai  he  may. 


jit  may  hit  goode  dedus  be  so  wrought, 

That  par  chaunce  God  aloweth  hym  nought. 

US.  Aahmoto  41.  f.  11. 

(2)  To  force  ; to  ravish. 

He  hath  me  of  viUnie  blsought ; 
kfe  to  afs'ca  is  in  his  thought. 

Arthour  and  Uarlint  p«  88* 

AFORE.  (1)  Before;  forward;  in  time  past. 
(A.^S.)  It  is  used  in  the  two  latter  senses 
with  quick  speakers  ; especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  in  Norfolk.  In  MS.  Digby  40, 
f.  19,  is  the  proverb,  “ llee  that  will  not  be- 
ware a/ore  will  be  sory  afterwardes.” 

And  when  the  lyenas  hungurd  sore, 

Sche  ete  of  the  gryffyn  more, 

That  q/ore  was  stronge  and  wyght. 

US.  Cuntah.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  84. 
(2)  Gone.  So  explained  in  a MS.  Somerset- 
shire glossary,  lent  to  me  by  a native  of  that 
county. 

AFORE  N.  Before.  CAaiicer. 

AFORE-TL'Z.  Before  thou  hast.  lbr^«A. 
AFORETYME.  In  time  post.  Still  in  use.  See 
an  instance  in  the  Dial,  of  Great.  Moral,  p.  1 U, 
AFORE-YENE.  Over  against ; directly  in  front 
of.  Someraet. 

And  sayid,  nece,  who  hath  arayid  thus 
The  yondir  house,  that  stantc  aforyma  us  / 

Trx>Uus  and  Crearida,  li.  1188. 

AFORNANDE.  Beforehand.  Prompt.  Parr. 
AFORNE.  Before ; fonnerly.  H'eat. 

Afoma  provided  by  grace  of  Crist  Jhesu. 

To  were  IJ.  crownys  In  Yngland  and  in  Fraunce. 

.VS.  Hart.  2251,  f.  4. 
AFORNE-CASTE.  Premeditated. 

By  high  imaglnnclon  afoma-mata. 

On  a night  thorghe  the  hoggis  sty  hoe  brast. 

ChauccTt  ad.  U/vy,  p.  17I. 

AFORRAN.  In  store;  in  reserve.  North.  \ 
corruption  apparently  of  aforehand. 

A-FORSE.  By  necessity. 

Than  fibllc  it  a-fforta  to  flllle  hem  ajcyne. 

of  Rickard  //.  p.  28. 

AFORTHE.  (1)  To  afford.  (A.-S.) 

And  yaf  hem  mete  as  he  myghtc  ajbrtha. 

And  mcsurable  hyre.  Piara  Ploughman,  p.  129. 

(2)  Continually.  (A.~S.) 

And  here  and  there,  as  that  my  litillc  wit 
Afbrtha  may  eek  thinke  ! tratulau  hi?. 

Occlrva,  US.  Soc.  Antiq.  114,  f.  26?. 

A-FORWAHD.  In  front. 

Mid  thre  hondred  knyjtes,  a duk,  that  het  Siward, 
Asailede  Corineus  hymseif  a-forwai'd. 

Rob.  Giomc,  p,  17. 

AFOTE.  On  foot. 

Wheiine  Atlam  Abclle  body  fond, 

For  sorwo  a/ota  inyjt  he  not  stond. 

Curaor  Uxmdi.  US.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  «. 

It  felie  they  foujten  bothc  afole. 

Gotter  US.  &>c.  Antiq.  114,  f.  lI?, 

AFOUE.  Avow. 

Jake  aeyde,  y make  nfoua, 

V am  os  redey  as  thuw. 

The  Vrara  and  the  i|.  lavi. 
AFOUNDE.  Discovered. 

And  tho  the  Sarsenvs  afounda 
Her  lord  was  slayn, 

Kverych  to  fle  away  that  itouiulc 

Was  feriy  fayn.  ut/or/aa,  Hl’9. 
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AFOUNDRIT.  Foundered. 

He  was  ncr  a/uund{ryi,  and  coud  none  othir  hdp. 

Chaucifr,  ed.  Urrp,  p. 

A FOUR.  Over. 

This  men,  on  the  klngcs  sond. 

Went  a/our  half  Inglond. 

Afthour  and  J/erhn»  p.  24 

A-FOYSTE.  In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  7,  this  is  trans- 
lated by  iiriila,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  that  work,  p.  163.  Tite  a is  pro- 
bably  the  article,  alDtough  Mr.  Way  informs 
nte  the  Winchester  MS.  reads  affynU. 
A-FRAWL.  For  all;  in  spite  of.  Suffolk, 
AFRAYE.  Fear;  fright.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  175. 

That  Other  rode  his  waye, 

IIH  hcrlc  was  in  grcie  afrayt, 

SgT  Trvnmoure,  1382. 

AFRAYET.  Afraid. 

The  freson  wa*  a/rajfi’t,  and  ferd  of  that  fvre. 

Ri^in'a  H'tmanef*,  p.  13. 

AFRKED.  Afraid.  Derbysh. 

AFUET.  Fretted;  placed  crosswise.  {J.-N.) 

For  round  rnriron  her  crounct 
Wa»  full  of  riche  stotiU  a/ret. 

Horn,  nf  Ruie,  3201. 

AFRETIE.  To  devour. 

ijpedeth  ou  to  spewen, 

Asc  me  doth  to  spelle ; 

The  fend  «m  a/rctia 

With  fleis  ant  with  felle. 

fVriffht'a  Pol,  S.mgs,  p.  240. 

AFREYXE.  To  judge.  {/t.-S.) 

lint  eeere  we  hoj»«  to  Thin  goodnwftc, 

Whanne  Thow  schalt  this  werde  n/rryne. 

Hampoie'a  Stint.  Con#c.  MS. 

AFRONT.  In  front.  See  liernern. 

Least  hit  people  should  be  assailitl  not  onlle  a/ront, 
b’jt  also  upon  everic  side  the  battels,  he  caused  the 
ranks  so  to  place  thcmselve«,  as  their  battels  might 
stretch  farre  further  In  bredth  than  otherwise  the 
order  of  warre  requlre^l. 

Holinthed,  Hist.  Kfgland,  p.  SO. 

AFRONTTE.  Abreast. 

And  worst  of  all  that  Tun  lale  fand, 

A/tontte  unnethe  thei  myght  passe 

Tnndaie’a  Visions,  p 32. 

AFRORE.  Frozen.  Som^rsfl. 

AFROUGHTE.  Asked? 

The  by^achope  spake  withoute  fayle, 

Thoughe  he  were  nothynge  a/roughte. 

MS.  Hurt.  2252.  f.  114. 
AFROUNT.  To  accost;  to  encounter ; to  at- 
tack.  (.^.-.V.) 

An  If  a pore  man  speke  a word,  he  shal  be  foulc 
a/rounfi^.  rVright'a  Pulitical  Smgt,  p.  33?. 

And  with  N«de  I mette, 

That  ft//^iun(ed  me  foule, 

And  failour  me  called.  Piers  Plt/ughman,  p.  423. 

AFRYSTE.  Frightened. 

Hire  hcrie  was  so  sore  afty\te. 

That  sche  ne  wiste  what  to  thiiike. 

(iowar,  MS.  Sor,  Anti>j.  134,  f.  161. 
He  be  hcUle  jif  the  hinde  evcl  hurt  were. 

And  fond  schc  nas  but  a-/rii^t  for  fere  of  that  dint. 

Wilt,  and  the  Werirot/,  p.  100. 

AFT.  (1)  Oft.  Percy. 

(2)  Behind.  Generally  a sea  term,  but  it  is  in 
common  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and 
occasionally  in  other  places,  in  the  sense  here 
given,  without  any  relation  to  nautical  subjects. 


AFTE.  Foolish  ? 

Hit  nU  bot  trewth,  I wend,  on  nfte, 

For  tr  seue  nego  in  cni  crafiv. 

Wright's  Pvtifirat  Song*,  p.  210. 

AFTER.  Afterwards ; according  to ; according 
to  the  shape  of.  “ After  that  they  ware,”  ac- 
cording to  their  degree.  So  in  the  Common 
Prayers,  **  Neither  reward  us  a/?er  our  iniqui- 
ties,” i.  c.  acconling  to  our  iniquities.  The 
word  occurs  api>arcntly  in  a peculiar  sense  iu 
Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs,  i.  40. 

Theo  othir  Udie«  a/ter  that  (hey  ware. 

To  knyghtis  weore  dctiverld  there.** 

Kyng  Aiisaunier,  2503. 

AFTERBURTHEN.  The  afterbirth.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  the  curious  de;>ositions  relating 
to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1638. 
See  Croft’s  Excerpta  Antiqiia,  1797. 
AFTERCL.AP.  Anything  disagreeable  happening 
after  all  consequencci  of  the  cause  have  l>een 
thought  at  an  end.  Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  303,  Sat'S,  *'  the  consequence,  issue,  result, 
generally  received  in  malam  parfem.**  Cf. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77 ; Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  94 ; 
Ilolinshcd,  Hist.  Engl.  p.  197. 

To  thy  frende  thowe  lovest  motte, 

Lokc  thowe  ttUe  not  alle  thy  wortte, 

Whau-foever  bch.ipp««; 

For  whaoc  thy  frende  ys  thy  foo, 

He  wolle  tell  alle  and  more  too ; 

Beware  of  d/tcrr/apjxuf  MS.  Lansd.  763,  {.  lOO. 
So  that  hit  was  a tory  ha]>pe. 

And  he  waa  a-gast  ot  afier-dapps. 

MS.  JhMcs  236,  r.  14. 

AFTERDEAL.  Disadvantage.  Cf.  Rcynanl  tlic 
Foxe,  p.  149. 

For  otherwise  the  partle  ys  dryven  to  a greate 
a/terdele,  and  must  be  enforced,  to  hii  greatccharJges, 
to  repalre  to  your  majettle  for  the  same,  whiche  he 
is  not  well  able  to  doo.  State  Papers,  111.  460. 

AFTER-EYE.  To  keep  a person  in  view;  to 
follow  him.  Shak. 

AFTERKEED.  The  grass  that  grows  after  the 
first  crop  has  been  mown,  and  generally  fed 
off,  not  left  for  an  aftermath,  as  in  some  other 
counties.  Oxon. 

AITERINGS.  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 
cow.  Var.  dial 

AFTER-KINDRED.  Remote  kindred. 

Vet  n«thele«se  your  kinrede  Is  but  a/r?r-W«refe, 
for  they  ben  but  lltell  sibbe  to  you,  and  the  klnne 
of  your  enemies  ben  nie  sibbe  to  hem. 

eVidueer,  ed  Very,  p.  153. 

AFTERLEYS.  Aftermaths.  Berks. 

AFTER-LONGE.  Long  afterwards. 

And  after-longe  he  lyved  withouten  stryfe, 

Tyll  he  went  from  hii  mortal!  lyfe. 

Rnliq.  Anti<i.  i.  47. 

AFTER-LOVE.  Love  after  the  first  love.  Shak. 

AFfERMATH.  A second  crop  of  grass.  Var.dial. 

AFTER-SAILS.  The  sails  that  belong  to  the  main 
and  mizen  masts,  and  keep  the  ship  to  the 
wincL 

AFTER-5ERNE.  To  long  after. 

0«>d  grauntes  us  noghte  ay  that  we  for-pray,  for 
he  wille  gyfe  us  better  thenne  we  after-^eme. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  I.  17.  f.23?. 

AFFIN.  Often. 

For  aa  tyme  as  thou  scorgcilistc  him  with  thi 
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punyiberaeniM,  for  to  ixiAkc  him  to  ubcye  to  thi 
cotnmauDdmenles,  he  wolde  never,  but  enclinc  to 
me.  Geeto  H<'manorvm,  p.  ISO. 

AFTIRCASTE.  A throw  at  tlice  after  the  game 
is  ended ; anything  done  too  late. 

Thus  ever  he  pleyeth  to  q/tircc*te 
Of  tile  that  he  tehalle  tty  or  do. 

Gotcer,  JifS.  Soc.  ^nfig.  134.  f.  109. 

AFT-MEAL.  A late  meal. 

Indeed*,  quoth  he,  I keepe  tn  ordinary, 

Eightpcnce  a metle  who  there  doth  tup  or  dyne; 
And  dyte  and  ctrdet  are  but  tn  accetttrye: 

At  o/t-mealeM  who  ihall  ptye  for  the  wine ! 

77kynne*«  Debate,  p.  49. 
AFTYR-PARTE.  The  behind  side.  Prompt.  Parv. 
AFURE.  On  fire. 

He  Moc  ys  luerde  and  grunte,  tod  myd  such  emett 
•mot. 

That  the  tprong  out  myd  ech  dunt  of  holme  to  there. 
That  yt  thujte  myd  ech  duot,  at  that  heved  afure 
were.  ftnb.  Clour,  p.  308. 

AFURST.  Tlursty.  The  two  forms  a-fyriffrcd 
and  a-furMt,  according  to  Mr.  NVright,  appear 
to  he  characteristic  of  the  dialect  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  West  of  England ; and  a con- 
firmation of  this  conjecture  occurs  in  MS. 
LanstL  1033,  f.  2,  where  the  word  furat  is 
given  as  current  in  Wiltshire  in  that  sense  in 
1697.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  176,  283, 
529;  Kyng  Horn,  1120;  Affomt. 

A-/erit  hy  were  for  weryneare} 

So  tore  that  nat  cmde.  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Oxon.bT. 

AFURT.  Sullen,  treat. 

AF\^ED.  Had. 

Of  G.  will  I now  lef  my  {.ole. 

And  of  hys  felaugh  fpek  1 (ale. 

That  fouth  him  al  obout  t 
Of  hym  afred  gret  dout. 

Cnv  0/  Warwick,  M<d<llehill  A/.V. 

AFWORE.  Before,  yortft. 

AFYE.  To  trust. 

In  (haym  thu  may  the  a/ke. 

Guy  0/  Warwick,  Middlehill  MS. 
Port  afyed  In  hia  atreynthe. 

In  his  muchched,  and  In  hi«  leynthe. 

ffimg  ^ileaunder,  7331. 

AFYCHE.  To  trust. 

Who  that  hath  trewe  amye, 

Joliflich  he  may  hym  In  her  tf/itghe. 

Kttng  j4li*aunder,  4733. 

AFYGHTETH.  Tomes ; reduces  to  subjection. 

E>elfyns  they  nymeth,  and  cokcdrlll. 

And  a/i/gbieth  to  hcore  wille. 

For  to  bcora  hcom  to  the  flod. 

Ktrng  Alieaundrr,  rk’i83. 

AFYN.  In  fine ; in  the  end.  (A.~N.)  Cf.  Hoke 
of  Curtasyc,  p.  21;  Sevyn  Sages,  1100; 
Maitland’s  Lambeth  Books,  p.  307 ; Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  334  ; Arthour  and  Merlin,  pp.  3, 
143;  Emard,  913;  Launfal,  343.  On  com- 
paring these  examples,  it  seems  we  should  oc- 
casior^ly  read  a fine,  i.  c.  and  fine.  So,  '*\vcl 
a fine,”  well  and  fine.  See  A-fine. 

AG.  To  cut  with  a stroke.  North. 

AGAAN.  Against ; again.  North. 

A-GADE.  In  the  folIowi|ig  passage  is  explained 
by  Ellis  '*  distracted,”  while  Weber  reads  a 
yade,  a gadling. 


And  laide.  Dame,  thou  art  a fade. 

That  thou  mourncst  for  the  d«d, 

That  mai  the  do  nothcr  god  nc  qued. 

The  Ser$n  Sager,  2G38. 

AG.YDRED.  Gathered.  Skinner. 

AGAII.  The  ague.  North. 

AGAIN.  (1)  .Against ; near  to.  Those  senses  of 
the  word  are  not  obsolete  in  the  provinces. 
Whose  Inrdshyp  doutlet  was  sUyne  lamentably 
Thorow  trison,  again  him  compaaaed  and  wrought. 

Skelton*t  Work*,  I.  rl. 

(2)  Towards. 

And  praide  hem  for  to  riden  again  theqnenc. 

The  honour  of  hii  regno  to  sustene, 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4811. 
Schn  fellc  hir  lordc  one  knees  opoyne, 

And  of  hh  torow  scho  ganne  hym  frayne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  IX). 

AGAINST.  To  ride  againai  the  king,  or  other 
noble  person,  signified  to  ride  to  meet.  The 
tenn  is  not  unfreqtiently  used  by  early  writers. 
Sec  Fairholt’s  Hist,  of  Lord  Mayors’  Pageanht, 
p.  6;  Octavian,  1289. 

AGAINSTAND.  To  resist ; to  oppose. 

W ith  castelles  ctrong  and  towres  for  the  nones, 

At  cche  mylct  code,  to  agaynetande  all  the  foonyse. 

Hardi/nf^t  Chronicle,  f.  S3. 

AGAINSTANDANS.  Wilhslanding ; resisting. 

For  agaii.tiandane  Ihl  rigthand  fleghe. 

Home  thou  me  als  shit  of  hrghe. 

MS.  Dodl.  425,  r.  1. 

AGAINTIL  Against.  North. 

A-GAME.  In  game.  Chaucer. 

AGAN.  Gone. 

The  day  hym  was  ful  nc^  ogtin. 

And  come  was  nc]  the  r>l5t.  MS.  Athmulc  33,  f.  30. 

AGAPE.  On  the  gape. 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  piinrrs,  when  their  rU-h  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear’d  with  gold. 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  rets  them  all  of^ap*. 

Pitradiee  Lair,  b.  r. 

AGAR.  An  exclamation.  See  the  Exmoor 
Courtship,  p.  19. 

AGARICK.  Tlie  fungus  on  the  larch.  See 
Gerard,  cd.  Johnson,  p.  136.5.  Minsheu  calls 
it  **a  white  and  soft  mushroom.”  It  is  also 
the  name  of  an  Assyrian  herb.  Cf.  Topscll’s 
Hist,  of  Serpents,  p.  46  ; Clerk’sed.  of  Withals, 
p.  113;  Halle’s  Expostulation,  p.  21. 

AGARIFIED.  Having  the  ague.  Suffolk. 

AGAS-DAY.  Agatha’s  Day.  Sec  the  Paston 
Letters,  iv.  426,  quoted  in  Hampson’s  Med. 
Kalendar.  ii.  7. 

AGASED.  Astonished;  aghast.  Shakespeare  has 
the  wortl  in  1 Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

In  this  cittyc  all  a^ute 

W'as  non  so  su-arne  ncy  so  stowte. 

That  up  luked  for  greaie  doubtc, 

The  were  w rore  aga^ed.  Chrefer  Plage,  H. 

AGASi*E.  To  gasp. 

Galba,  whom  his  galantys  garde  for  agarpe. 

Skelton's  Works,  I.  274. 

AGAST.  Frightened,  North. 

He  met  a dwarfe,  that  seemed  lerrifydo 
With  some  late  perlll  which  he  hardly  past. 

Or  other  accident  which  him  agast. 

Farric  Queene,  III,  v s 
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AGATE.  (1)  A-doinfi^;  a-g<nng.  To  get  agtitc” 
is  to  make  a beginning  of  any  work  or  thing; 
to  *•  be  agate”  is  to  be  on  the  road,  on  t!»e 
way,  approaching  towards  the  end.  See 
Hunter’s  Hallamshire  Glossan..  in  v.  Cotgrave 
has  tljc  expressions  “ to  set  the  bells 
and  “ to  set  a wheerbarrow  ” See  his 

Diet,  in  V.  Brimbalrr,  7?roi«  /er,  and  the  old 
play  called  Lingua,  iii.  6. 

(2)  I’Sed  metaphorically  for  a ver>-  diminutive 
l>erson,  in  allusion  to  the  small  figures  cut  in 
agate  for  rings.  See  Nares,  in  v. 

AG.VTE-NVARDS.  To  go  agate-warch  with  any 
one,  is  to  accompany  liim  j>art  of  his  way  home, 
ami  was  formerly  the  last  office  of  hospitality 
towards  a guest,  frefiucntly  necessary  even  now 
for  guidatice  and  protection  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is  pronounced 
agnivhowiet  and  in  the  North  generally 
agattni*. 

AGATHA.  In  alitllc  tract  by  Bishop  Pilkington 
called  “The  Rurnyngc  of  Paules  Church,” 
8vo.  Lond.  1563,  sig.  G.  i,  “St,  Agatha’s  let- 
ters” are  mentioned  as  a charm  for  houses  on 
fire.  Cf.  Becon’s  Works,  1843,  p.  139. 

AGATHKID.  Gathered. 

with  the  Rrlffon  come  fouli«  fclc, 

RavIdi,  rokis,  rrowit,  sn<1  pic. 

And  gr*lc  foulU,  agruhrid  wcle. 

Chauw,  Jrf.  (■rry,  p.  108. 

AGAYNRYER.  The  Redeemer.  Prompt.  Parv. 

AGAYNE-COMMYNGE.  Return. 

For  wha  so  ever  toumc-s  one  the  ripe  h.'inde.  he 
salle  fynde  m«Dy  ohstaclci  and  grcvanccx  that  aalle 
peraveuture  Jett  hi*  agaynt  conim^fngt. 

MS.  Lincuin  A.  1.  17.  t.  40. 

AGAYNE-ST.VNDE.  To  resist;  to  oppose. 

For  no  resone  ne  lawc  of  Unde. 

May  noghte  Ihet  agnvne-tfande. 

MS.  Ur.c^n  A.  i.  17.  f-  1^0. 

AGAYNSAY.  Coutradidion.  Also,  a verb,  as 
in  the  following  c.xamplc. 

To  which  Rogier*  daughter  canctl  Anne,  my  mo*t 
dcrrtt  and  weibclovcd  mother.  I am  the  very  trew 
and  Uorall  heyre,  whlcbe  diaoeni  all  you  cannot 
j\ialely  agntfrtrx^,  nor  yet  truly  deny. 

Jlntl,  Htnry  I*/,  f,  98. 

AGAYNS.VYYNG.  Contradiction. 

They  grauntyd  hym  hyi  aakyng 
Witbouten  mote  agivnwyyng 

lUchnrd  Coer  de  tJon,  Ok>- 

AGAYNWARDE.  On  the  contrary ; on  the 
other  liand. 

Rcken  aroynwarde  how  these  princea  three 

Were  full  ungoodly  quit  by  thecooionte. 

Hocfitu,  b.  r.  c.  19. 

ACE.  To  advance  in  years.  “My  daam  agen 
fa-st,”  i.  e.  she  looks  older  in  a short  space  of 
time.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  Yorksliirc  in  the 
sense  of  affecting  with  concern  and  amazement, 
because  those  passions,  when  violent  and  long 
indulged,  arc  supposed  to  bring  on  gray  hairs 
and  premature  old  age.  The  verb  aggn  occurs 
in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8,  and  Palsgrave  h.as,  “ I 
age  or  wexe  olde.” 

AGEE.  Awry  ; obliquely ; askew,  \orth.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  “ wrong.”  and  occasionally 
a corruption  of  “ ajar,”  as  .applied  to  a door. 


,\GEEAN.  Against ; again.  North. 

AGE  I NS.  Towartls. 

.dirrint  an  olde  man,  horc  upon  his  hcdc. 

>'e  shuld  arise.  Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  I3tf77« 

AfiELT.  (1)  Forfeited.  (.^.-5.) 

Thei  he  had  1-wrathlhe.l  ymir  wlf, 

Ylt  had  he  nowt  ageU  hU  Ilf. 

Seryn  Sage*.  COC. 

(2)  Offends. 

And  huo  thet  agrit  ine  enle  of  the  like  he%tcs,  hims. 
i<‘l  therof  Torthencke.  MS.  Arundef.hT,  f.  13- 

.\GEN.  Again.  A very  common  fomt  in  old 
works,  and  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  ngaiuMt. 
Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  303,  gives  the 
meanings,  against,  contiguous,  hy,  towards, 
when. 

AGENFRIE.  The  true  lord,  or  owner  of  any 
thing.  Skinner. 

AGENHINE.  A guest  at  a house,  who,  after 
three  nights’  stay,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
family.  Ccncetl. 

AGERDOWS.  Eager;  keen;  severe, 
lie  wrnte  an  cpiuph  for  hi»  gravO'CloDc, 

W’iih  wordca  devoute  and  tcntenccagtTrdw/. 

Skeltou'e  HWJIr#,  1.  411. 

AGEST.  Afraid;  terrified.  Exmoor. 

.\GETI1E.  Gocth.  Rititon. 

AGEYN.  Towards. 

A1  day  wentyn  tho  chylderln  too. 

And  dcych  fowndyn  he  non, 

Til  it  were  a.fr^yn  cvyo, 

The  chylderin  wold  gon  horn. 

Son  ft  and  CaroU,  x. 

AGEYN-BYINGE.  Redemption.  Prompt.  Pan\ 

AGEYNWARDE.  On  the  other  hand. 

Mm  mu»t  of  Tight  the  vertuou*  preferro, 

And  triewly  labour  preysc  and  be*ya?s«c; 

And  ngermtvardr  d\*jtrey%c  folkc  that  erre, 

Whiche  have  no  Joye  but  al  in  td.>lne«se. 

tdfdgate’t  Minor  p.  H4. 

AGG.  (1)  To  incite;  to  provoke.  Exmoor. 

(2)  A grudge ; a spite.  Northumh. 

(3)  To  hack  ; to  cut  clumsily.  tViUe. 

AGGER.\TE.  To  heap  up.  7?»Vfer. 

AGGESTED.  Heaped  up.  Coles. 

AGGIE.  To  dispute;  to  munnur.  Devon. 

AGGING.  Munnuring;  raising  a quarrel.  £rmoor. 

AGGL,\TED.  Adorned  with  aglets. 

The  third  day  of  August  in  the  ettie  of  AmUs 
came  the  Prcnche  kyng  In  a cote  of  black*  velvet 
upon  white  satin,  and  llod  with  \ticc%  agglated  with 
polde.  Itall,  Henry  VJII.  f.  lf>3. 

AGG  RACE.  To  favour.  This  writer 

also  uses  it  as  a substantive. 

AGGRATE.  (1)  To  irriiatc.  Var.  dial 

(2)  To  please;  to  gratify.  Spe^is^. 

AGGREDE.  To  aggravate.  Coles. 

AGGREEVANCE.  A grievance. 

Unlcssc  they  cere  proclamed  traitors,  and  with 
all  diligence  followed  and  pursued,  the  crent  therof 
would  be  Ttrie  evlll,  to  the  aggreetnnee  of  good 
subjeeti,  and  to  the  incouragement  of  the  wicked. 

S(anihur$t‘*  Hitt,  of  trttand,  p.  17^. 

AGGREGE.  The  same  os  agreg,  q.  v. 

Hut  al  dred  more  lest  tliel  geit  therof  harm*  to  the 
soute,  and  tymung  for  defaut  of  tfespa»o;  forthi 
that  in  iwelk  the  synne  a/tgrtgith  bl  re<oun  of  the 
drgr^.  for  the  Xjnlljrd*,  p.  4. 
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A(!(iRESTEYNE.  A sickness  incident  to  hawks. 
A receipt  for  its  cure  is  given  in  the  Uook  of 
St.  Albans. 

AGGREVAL'NS.  A grievance ; an  injury. 
Prf/mpt,  Pare. 

AGGROGGYD.  Aggravated.  Prompt.  Pam. 
AGGROUP.  To  group.  DryJen. 

AGGY.  Agnes.  North. 

AGH.AST.  Did  frighten.  Sjieiurr. 

.AGUE.  Ought. 

Wele  o*s«  we  to  breke  the  bun.les  of  coveytiM, 
•nil  tile  to  ilrcde  that  byndet  men  In  syn. 

MS.  CM.  Elon.  10,  f.  4. 

AGHEN.  Own. 

And  made  tlllc  hy»  aglten  lyknc*. 

Jirs.  Cell.  Sion,  avlli.  6. 
Thai  thou  destroy  thin  cnimy.  that  es,  he  that  es 
wise  in  his  ftrhfn  cghen.  MS.  Colt.  Eton.  10,  f.  12. 

AGHER.  Eitlicr. 

For  when  y ahold  a/A«r  go  or  ryde, 

Y dyehtc  my  hereiic  ryjt  moche  with  pryde. 

MS.  Marl.  1701,  f.  22. 

AGHFUL.  Fearful.  {ji.-S.) 

Davifl  he  was  so  oghful  man, 

Pul  right  wifll  he  regnd  than. 

MS.  CW#.  Vrtpa*,  A.  iU.  f.  44. 

AGHLICH.  Fearful;  drcadfhl.  {.i.-S.) 

Thcr  h*l«»  in  at  the  hallc-dor  an  aghHch  roaystcr, 
On  the  moat  on  the  molde  on  meture  hygh. 

Syr  Gatvoynet  p.  8. 

AGHT.  (1)  Anything. 

Whan  aght  was  do  a^ens  hys  wylle. 

He  txrs^  Goddys  name  wph  ylie. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  33. 

(2)  Owes;  ought.  Cf.  Chester  Plays,  i.  233. 

I was  noght  than  «o  avesd, 

AU  a damysci  aght  to  be. 

y'trntne  and  Cktivin,  724. 
A,  Lord,  to  luf  the  aght  u*  welle 
Thai  makes  thi  folk  thus  free. 

Thwneltfy  My*terir»,  p.  50. 
Wcle  aghtt  myne  herte  thane  to  be  hU, 

For  he  cs  that  frende  that  never  willc  faile. 

MS.  toineoln  A.  t.  17s  f>  $18. 
(,t)  Possessions ; property.  See  the  Towucicy 
Mysteries,  p.  11.  (rf.-A'.) 

And  ox,  or  hora,  or  other  oght. 

MS.  0*«  Vtsp(i4.  A.  Ul.  f.  38. 
Or  make  hym  le*c  hy*  worldly  aghtci 
Or  frendyt  also  to  be  unsaghte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  88. 

(4)  Possesses.  (J.’S.) 

The  man  that  thU  pitt  aght, 

O the  bebt  Ml  yeild  the  prl*. 

MS.  Cutt.  rrtpat.  A.  ill.  f.  .38. 

(r>)  Tlic  eighth. 

The  aght  cs  a maiiter  of  lare. 

Nay  bele  a clerk.  MS.  0*tt.  Galba,  E.  lx.  f.  ?0. 
(6)  Right.  Cf.  Towneley  Mj’sterics,  p.  13; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  14.38. 

And  also  he  wratc  unto  thame,  that  thay  scholde 
make  grete  solcmpoytec  lastyng  t ghte  dayes,  because 
of  the  weddynge  of  Alexander. 

MS.  U m*ln  A.  1.  17.  f.  83. 
AOHTAND.  The  eighth. 

Do  your  knatre  barns  to  o {cumcca 
The  aghtand  dal  that  tha/  are  bon. 

MS.  CUL  Vespat.  A.  lii.  f.  16. 
Seven  daU  sal  wit  thair  modera  duell. 

The  aghtnn  sal  lhai  olTcrd  b«.  Ihid.  f.  38. 


1 

AGItTEI.r).  Intended.  {J..S.) 

The  knight  said,  May  I troist  in  the 

For  to  col  iny  prcveid 

That  I have  aghleld  for  to  do.  S^vyn  Sagrt,  3tk'»3, 

And  Alexander  wt-nl  Into  a temple  of  Apollo, 
wharc  ab  he  aghtelni  to  hafe  made  sacrlBce,  and 
hafe  hadd  ansucre  of  that  godd  of  certanc  ihynges 
that  he  walde  hafeaschedc.  MS.  Line.  A.  i.  17>  f-  H- 
For  ur  Lord  had  aghteld  ycte, 

A child  to  rais  of  Ms  oxspring. 

MS.  Cott.  Vegpa*.  A.  iii.  f.  8. 

AGHTENE.  Eight. 

Thes  arc  the  aghtene  vices  to  knowe, 

In  which  men  falleth  that  are  slowe. 

MS.  DofU.  48.  r.  148. 

AGILER.  A spy.  This  is  Skinner’s  explana- 
tion of  the  word,  but  it  is  probably  founded  on 
a mistaken  rcatling  in  one  of  Chaucer’s  ballads, 

AGIUTE.  Agile, 

If  it  bo,  as  1 hare  sayd,  moderately  taken  after 
some  weightie  buunesse,  to  make  one  more  fre«he 
and  ngiUta  to  prosecute  his  good  and  godly  affaires, 
aud  lawfull  busincssc,  1 sayc  to  you  agalne,  he  maye 
lawfullye  doe  it. 

Sorthhrooke'*  Tre<tti*f  arain^  IHcing,  p.  53 

.\GIET.  Offended.  Cf.  Arch.  xxi.  72.  {^.-S.) 

Ve  wltc  wc'l  that  Tirri  that  is  here 
Hath  ag}U  thu  douk  Locre. 

Gg  of  Wartvike,  p.  £02. 
He  agilte  her  nerc  in  othir  case, 

1.0  here  all  wholly  his  tre«pase. 

Rom.  tif  the  Ri'te,  5833. 

AGIN.  (1)  As  if.  YorAsh. 

(2)  Against.  J^anf. 

3)  Again.  Var.  tiiat. 

■i)  To  l)egin.  Sec  Jffynne. 

The  child  was  don  the  prhoun  In: 

The  malster  his  Ule  he  gan  agin. 

The  Seryn  SUtgen,  1410. 

AGIPE.  A coat  full  of  plaits.  Colen. 

AGISTMENT.  (1)  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a 
common  pasture,  for  a stipulated  price.  The 
agistment  of  a horse  for  the  summer  cost  3#.  4/f. 
in  1531.  Sec  the  Fmchale  Charters,  p.  417. 

(2)  An  embankment ; earth  heaped  up.  In 
marshy  counties,  where  the  tenants  arc  Imtmd 
to  make  and  keep  up  a certain  portion  of  dyke, 
Imnk,  or  dam,  in  order  to  fence  out  a stream, 
such  )>ank  is  called  an  aghtment. 

jVGITABLE.  Easily  agitated. 

Suche  is  the  mutacyon  of  the  common  people, 
lyke  a rede  wyth  every  wind  kag^MMeand  flexible. 

Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  £3. 

A-GLEED.  Staited  up. 

When  the  body  ded  ryxr,  a grymly  gost  a-gfeed. 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poentr,  p.  116. 

AGLER.  A needle-case.  It  is  the  translation 
of  acuar  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  a list  of 
words  written  in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a lace,  or  of  the  points  for- 
merly used  in  dress,  and  which  was  often  cut 
into  the  shape  of  Utile  images.  A little  plate 
of  any  metal  was  called  an  aglet.  Cf.  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  24 1 ; Spanish  Tragedy,  iv.  4 ; 
Cunningham’s  Revels  Accounts,  p.  42 ; Baret’s 
Alvcarie,  in  v.  Mr.  Way  tells  u.s  the  word  pro- 
perly denotes  the  tag,  but  is  often  used  to  sig- 
nify the  lace  to  which  it  was  attached.  See 
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Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8.  Mr.  Hartshomc,  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  303,  &ays,  **  a spangle,  the  gold  or 
silver  tinsel  ornamenting  the  ^esa  of  a show- 
man or  rope  dancer.” 

AGLKT-BABY.  A diminutive  being,  not  exceed- 
ing in  $i/.e  the  tag  of  a point.  See  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

AGLETS.  The  catkins  of  the  hazel  arc  called 
aglets  in  Gerard’s  Herbal,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1139. 
Kersey  gives  them  the  more  generic  interpre- 
tation of  anthera.  See  Higins’  Nomenclator, 
p.  142. 

AGLOTYE.  To  glut;  to  satisfy. 

To  tnaken  with  papelotca 

To  aglotyc  with  here  ^rlcs 

Thai  greden  aflur  fode.  Piert  Ploughman,  p.  3i9. 

AGLUTTYD.  Choked. 

And  whao  the  it  waking,  the  atsayeth  to  put  over 
at  thentring.  and  it  it  agluttpd  and  kclyd  wyth  the 
glette  that  the  hath  engendered. 

A>o4r  0/  St.  Altfans,  tig.  C.  H. 

AGLYFTE.  Frightened. 

At  he  ttofic  to  tore  agiy/te, 

ilyt  ryjl  hand  up  he  lyfle.  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  24. 

AGNAIL.  A hang-nail,  either  on  the  finger  or 
toe.  Pdagrave  has  “ agnayle  ujion  one’s  too.” 
Cf.  Cot  grave,  in  v.  Agaasim  Florio,  in  v. 
Ghitindole;  Minshcu,  in  v.  In  MS.  Med. 
Line.  f.  300,  is  a receipt  “for  agnayle  one 
mans  fete  or  womans.”  (A.-S.) 

AGNATION.  Kindred  by  the  father’s  side. 
^finsheu. 

AGNES-0AY.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  many ; 
divinations  were  practised  by  maids  t<i  discover 
their  future  husbands.  Aubrey,  p.  1 30,  directs 
that  “ on  St.  Agnes’s  night  t^e  a row  of  pins, 
and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying 
a paternoster,  sticking  a pin  in  your  sleeve,  and 
you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry.” 
And  on  tweet  Su  Anna't  night, 

Feed  them  with  a promised  sight ; 

Some  of  husbands,  tome  o(  iovert, 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Bfn  Jonfm'a  S'ltyr,  IfioA.  , 

Brand,  who  gives  these  lines  without  a refer- 
ence, reatls  “ St.  Agnes”  in  the  first  line,  which 
is,  I believe,  Aubrey's  emendation-  Auncs, 
or  Agnes,  was  a xirgin  who  refused  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  as 
she  was,  she  said,  espoused  to  Christ.  Sec 
Bccon’s  Works,  p.  139;  Keightley’s  Fairy 
Mythology,  ii.  143. 

AGNITION.  An  acknowledgment,  ^fiege. 

AGNIZE.  To  acknowledge;  to  confess.  See 
Othello,  i.  3;  Hawkins’  Engl.  Dram.  i.  238, 
268 ; Wright’s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  146. 

AGNOMINATE.  To  name;  to  designate  from 
any  meritorious  action.  See  Locriiic,  iii.  3. 
Minsheu  explains  agnomination  to  l>e  a “sur- 
name that  one  obtaineth  for  any  act,  also  the 
name  of  an  house  tliat  a man  commeth  of.” 

A-GO.  (I)  Gone;  passed  away.  Somerset. 

Of  frloni  hi  ne  taketh  hede, 

Al  thilk  tre^|>as  it  a-go. 

IVright's  Pol.  Songo,  p.  107. 

To  mctc  wilh  Cocke  they  asked  how  to  do. 

And  I tolde  them  he  wait  n-gn. 

Cocke  Lorrliet  Bdf,  p.  14. 


(2)  To  go.  Cf.  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  4. 

Woide  jc  bcicve  my  wrdyi  at  j, 

Hyt  (huldc  a-gv  and  sokun  ky. 

MS.  li  ttl.  4 IS. 

A-GOD-^HEELD.  God  shield  you ! Pegge. 

AGON.  Gone;  past,  tf'esf.  Cf.  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  p.  13 ; Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  149  ; 
Hardyng’s  Chronicle,  f.  123;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
2338 ; Constitutions  of  Masonry,  p.  24. 

or  bras,  of  silver,  and  of  golde. 

The  world  Is  pasiid  and  agone. 

Gower,  MS.  S>je.  Antiq.  134,  f.  36. 
Go  and  lokc  wcle  to  that  stone, 

Tyll  the  thyrd  dey  be  agmu, 

MS.  Athmole  61,  f.  139. 

AGONE.  Ago.  Var.  dial 

As,  a while  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mis- 
take an  honest  sealout  pursuivant  for  a seminary. 

Barth.  Fair,  U.  1. 

AGONIOUS.  Agonizing;  full  of  agony.  Fabian. 
AGONIST.  A champion  ; a prize-fighter.  Rider. 
AGONIZE.  To  fight  in  the  ring,  ^finsheu. 
A-GONNE.  To  go. 

Syr  Key  artm  vppon  the  morrowne. 

And  toke  his  hors,  and  woide  a-gonne. 

Syr  Gau'Oyne,  p.  2Ul. 

AGOO.  (1)  Ago;  since.  Dorset. 

(2)  Gone.  Somerset. 

Evyr  leve  in  shame,  and  that  is  al  my  woo, 
Farcwele,  Fortune  I my  joye  is  al  agno! 

Lydgatti’e  Minor  Poem*,  p.  44. 
AGOOD.  In  good  earnest;  heartily. 

The  world  laughed  agvod  at  these  Jests,  though,  to 
say  sonth.  shoe  could  lisrdly  afford  it.  for  feare  of 
writhing  her  sweet  favour. 

Amim'e  Neet  o/  Nlnniet,  1608. 

AGORE.  Gory  ? 

And  of  his  hauberk  agore, 

And  of  his  aketoun  a fot  and  more. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  237. 

A-GOTH.  Passes  away. 

Be  the  lef.  other  be  the  loth. 

This  worldt'S  wdc  al  a-guth.  Reliq.  Antiq.  t.  166. 
AGRADE.  To  be  pleased  with.  Sec  Fiona, 
in  v.  Gradire. 

AGRAMEDE.  Angered.  {A.-S.) 

Lybeauus  was  sore  aschamed, 

And  yn  hys  herte  oprramede. 

For  he  haddc  y lore  hys  sworde. 

1916. 

AGRASTE.  Showed  grace  and  favour.  Spertser. 
AGR.VUNTE.  Satiated  with.  {A.~N.) 

Thoghe  every  day  a man  hyl  haunte, 

^yt  wyl  no  man  be  hyt  ngraunte. 

MS.  Sodl.  415. 

AGRATOE.  To  dress,  to  decorate. 

Thyn  halle  ograyde,  and  heie  the  wallcs 
With  clodcs,  and  wyth  ryche  palles.  Laun/al,  004. 
AGRAZING.  “ To  scud  agrazing,”  seems  to  be 
a phrase  applied  to  the  dismissal  of  a servant. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fnroyer. 

ACUK.  (1)  In  good  part;  kindly.  (^.-.V.) 

Whom  1 nc  foundt*  froward,  ne  fell, 

But  toke  agre  ail  whole  my  plaie. 

Rom.  of  the  43t0. 

(2)  Kind.  (.-f.-A’.) 

HemercyfuUe.  ngtr,  take  i'arte,  and  sumwhat  pardoone, 
Ditticyne  noli  to  ht  Ip  us,  kct>e  you  frome  diwencintint'. 

MS.  Hart.  7526,  f.  35. 
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(3)  To  please.  Some  editions  read  an^'e  in  llic 
following  passage : 

If  harmc  ngre  me,  wheno  plalae  i thonne. 

Troilu*  find  Crtteidt,  I.  410. 

AGREABILITe.  Easiness  of  temper;  equa- 
niniity.  See  Urrj’s  Chaucer,  p.  369. 
ACREAGE.  To  allege. 

Neither  dyd  I ever  put  in  question  yf  I shouMe 
doe  you  right,  as  you  appearo  to  acreage,  but  unlyc 
what  was  the  ordynarye  judgc-nieut. 

Egerton  Paptrt,  p. 

AGRKAT.  Altogether.  To  take  a work  apreat, 
is  to  take  the  whole  work  altogether  at  a price. 
See  Daret’s  Alveartc,  and  Blount’s  Glosso* 
graphia,  in  t. 

AGREEABLE.  Assenting  to  any  proposal.  Var. 
dial. 

AGREEABLY.  In  an  uniform  manner ; perfectly 
alike. 

At  last  he  met  two  knights  to  him  unknownc, 

The  which  were  armed  both  agrrtably. 

Faerit  VI.  vH.  3. 

A-GREF.  In  grief.  Cf-  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7573. 

Ho  d.'iuchcth  forth  orerward, 

Theo  uthrei  t?omi-n  afterward : 

He  sough  te  his  knyghtis  in  mesrhef. 

He  tok  hit  iu  heorte  a-gref. 

Kyng  Alifaunder,  37B5. 
And,  necc  mine,  ne  take  it  nat  a^/rrejif. 

Trtniu*  and  Creitidtt  Iii.064. 
Madame,  takes  not  a-grere 
A thyng  that  y yow  say.  Sir  /Argrseonr,  467. 

AGREG.  To  augment ; to  aggravate. 

And  some  (onges  vmemous  of  nature. 

Whan  they  ptreeyve  that  a prince  is  meved. 

To  agrrg  hyi  yrc  do  their  busy  cure. 

hochaa,  b.  ili.  c.  29. 

Of  ravync  and  of  sacrilege, 

Whtchc  maketh  tlic  conscience  egregec. 

Gf>wtr,  Jf.V.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  175. 
That  ;e  myjten  my  gref  thus  hare  breggid. 

As  je  have  done,  so  sore  I was  agrrggid, 

Oeclerr,  .VS.  ibid.  f.  234. 

AG  RE  MED.  Vexed.  See  .dfframede. 

Ac  the  douk  anoo  up  stert. 

As  he  that  was  ugirmed  in  hert. 

Cg  of  B4. 

AGRESSE.  To  approach.  {Lat.) 

Bchnldc,  I sec  him  now  agraaMt, 

And  enter  into  place. 

iiau>kinf‘a  Rngl.  l>mm.  ! 956, 

A-GRET.  In  sorrow. 

And  gifT  je  holde  us  n-grvtt 

•Shall  ! never  etc  mete.  Sir  T^grceonr,  1763. 

AGRETllEl).  Dressed ; prepared.  (//.-S'.) 

Clothed  ful  knmly  for  ani  kud  kinges  wme. 

In  gode  clothes  of  gold  egrrthed  ful  riche. 

fViHiam  and  the  ISVrtro(f’,  p.  3 

AGRKVE.  To  grieve  any  one;  to  vex.  Cf. 
Wright’s  Moiiaslic  fiOtters,  i»p.  18H,  189  ; Ilar- 
dyng’s  Chronicle,  f.  102;  Holinshed,  Iliat.  of 
Irclatul,  p.  80 ; The  Baayn.  xvii. ; Gy  of  War* 
wike,  pp.  295,  318;  Coventry  Mysteries,  p, 
41;  Mortc  d'Arthur,  i.  9,  377;  llartHhornc’s 
Mel.  Talcs,  p.  189;  Arch.  xxi.  71. 

.Syr  Uefyse  thcrof  was  agrrvgd. 

And  as  swythc  smote  of  h{«  htdd. 

.VS.  Cantab  Ff.  II.  3n,  f.  1?.1. 
He  wa»  agrevyd  ai»d  nyc  owte  of  wyt.  Ibid.  f.  247. 


I AGRIOT.  A tart  cherry.  Howell. 

\ AOUIPPA.  Apparently  the  name  of  a herb.  It 
j is  mentioned  in  a recij>e  for  the  stone  in  MS. 
I,inc.  Med.  f,  298. 

AGRISE.  To  terrify  ; to  distigurc  ; to  be  terri- 
fied. It  is  both  an  active  and  a neuter  verb. 
I Cf.  Brit,  Bibl.  i.  304  ; Cov.  Myst.  p.  331 ; Gy 
j of  Warwike,  p.  245:  Florio  in  v.  Legdre ; 

\ Plowman’s  Tale,  2300 ; Troihis  and  Crescidc, 

I ii.  1435. 

Other  briogc  him  in  such  turmentes 
That  he  iher-of  agiyta, 

MS.  Ctdl.  Trin.  Qrou  67. 
Thys  man  for  fere  wax  sore  agryayn. 

He  t|>ak  whan  he  was  ryiyn.  MS.  Bodi.  493. 

In  the  ende  of  hervyst  wynde  shalle  rise. 

And  whete  shailc  in  the  feldc  agrisa. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  77. 

AGROMED.  Angered. 

The  kyng  wes  ful  sore  agromed. 

Ant  uf  ys  wordcs  suithc  aschomed. 

CAronic/c  of  England,  863. 

AGROPE.  To  grope;  to  search  out. 

For  who  So  wcJe  it  wcl  agrnpe. 

To  hem  bilongeth  allc  Europe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  176. 
In  love  agroyeth  oute  the  sore.  Ibid.  t.  144. 

AGROS.  Shuddered  ; tremlilcd ; was  affrighted. 
Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,  880;  Kyng  llont,  1326; 
Troiliis  and  Creiscide,  ii.  930;  Legcndc  of 
Thisbc  of  Babylon,  125. 

The  wif  ugiiia  of  this  aniwere. 

And  scyd,  have  thou  no  power  me  to  drre  * 

Anhour  and  Mtrltn,  p.  39. 
Gii  with  sporf  smot  the  stcile, 

As  a man  th.«t  ha-ide  netie, 

That  6rc  under  the  fet  aros; 

Nas  ther  non  that  him  egro*. 

Gy  of  tVaru'ikc,  p.  49. 
Strife  and  chest  thcr  aros, 

Moni  kiilp  therof  agroa. 

MS.  Cuntah.  Ff.  x.  48.  f.  101. 

AGROTID.  Cloyed  ; surfeilctl. 

But  I am  ail  ngrotid  here  Iwforne 

To  write  of  hem  that  In  hive  ben  forsworiie. 

l’rry‘*  Chaucer,  p.  366. 
Gorges  ngffdeied  eubossed  their  cniraylc. 

IU>cha9,  b.  V.  c.  2ti. 

AOUOTONE.  To  surfeit  with  meat  or  drink. 
Prompt.  Parv.  The  same  work  gives  the  sub- 
stantive affrolonynge. 

AGROUND.  To  the  ground. 

And  how  she  fcl  Hat  dowuc  Itcfore  his  fcctc  aarmund. 

Ui'mi-ua  and  Jutirt,  I6t^. 

AGRCDGE.  Palsgrave  has  “ I ayrudyr,  I am 
agreved,  je  suis  grevi\” 

AGRUM.  A thscaso  of  hawks,  for  which  a re- 
ceipt is  given  in  the  IJwk  of  St.  Alban’s,  sig. 
C.  ii. 

AGRYM.  Algorism ; arithmetic.  Palsgrave  is 
the  authority  for  this  form  of  the  word,  “ to 
count  by  cyfers  of  ayrymP 
AGUE.  (1)  Awry ; obliquely : askew.  North. 
(2)  Swelling  anti  intlanmintion  from  taking  cold. 
Eaitt.  Shakespeare  has  ayurd  in  the  sense  of 
chilly.  See  Coriolanus,  i.  4.  In  Norfolk  an 
Ague  in  the  face  is  said  to  he  invariably  cured 
by  on  unguent  matlc  of  the  Ictivcs  of  cider, 
rallctl  ayttr-ointment. 
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AGUE-TREE.  The  sauafru.  Gerard. 
AGUILER.  A needle-case.  {A.-N.) 

A tiWir  Drdil  forth  I drowe. 

Out  of  agvUgr  queint  l-iiowe* 

AndganthU  nedUl  ihrede  anone. 

Rom.  o/  (ht  Rote,  98. 
aGUISE.  To  put  on ; to  dress  ; to  adonh  S/fen- 
9tr.  More,  as  quoted  by  Richardson,  uses  it 
as  a substantive. 

AGULT.  To  be  guilty;  to  offend;  to  fail  in 
duty  towards  any  one ; to  sin  against.  Cf. 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  273,  518,  361 ; Rob. 
Glouc.  gloss,  in  v. 

Thanne  Lucifer  a-guUe  In  that  tyde. 

And  alle  thtt  helden  with  hym  in  pride, 

CrUt  on  hym  Tcogeauncc  gan  take. 

So  that  alle  they  by-comen  devoirs  hlake. 

MS.  Douce  230,  f.  19. 
AGWAIN.  Going.  Someraef.  Tlie  same  county 
has  agxpon  for  gone. 

AGYE.  (1)  Aside;  askew.  Sortk. 

(2)  To  guide ; to  direct ; to  govern. 

Syr  Launfal  tchud  be  stward  of  halle, 

For  to  ogye  hyi  gettei  alio.  l/iunfal,  023. 

AGYNNE.  To  begin.  Cf.  Ritson’s  Anc.  S.  p.  20. 

Thou  wendcft  that  ich  wrohte 
That  y ner  ne  thohte, 

By  IlymeoUd  furte  ly^ge, 

Y'Wyt  ich  hit  withsugge, 

Ne  thal  Ich  ner  ogynue 

Fr  ich  Sudenne  sryone.  KyngHarn,  1983 

All.  (1)  I.  Yorkih. 

(2)  Yes,  Derbyah. 

A-HANG.  Hanged;  been  hanged.  Rgh.  Glouc. 
AH-BUT.  A negative,  for  “ nay,  but."  Var.dial. 
A-HEIGHT.  On  high. 

Prom  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn 
Look  up  m-height  i the  ahrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Do  but  look  up. 

King  Lfcur,  iv.  6. 

A-HERE.  To  hear. 

Of  CKm  the  best  ye  mowne  a-here. 

That  hyght  Oitovyan.  Ot'forian,  23. 

A-HIGH-LONE.  A plirasc  used  by  Middleton, 
i.  262,  apparently  meaning  quite  alone.  See 
also  another  instance  in  Mr.  Dyce's  note  on 
the  above  place. 

AHINT.  Behind.  North. 

A-HI3T.  Was  called.  (A.-S.) 

That  amlabul  maide  Alisaundrine  a-hi^t. 

WiU.  and  the  B'enro//,  p.  ?9. 

A-HOIGHT.  Elevated;  in  good  spirits.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v,  Chevai,  Gogue  / Florio,  in  v. 
In^trtaca. 

A-HOLD.  To  lay  a ship  a-hold,  to  stay  her  or 
place  her  so  that  she  may  hold  or  keep  to  the 
wind.  See  the  Tempest,  i.  1,  as  explained  by 
Richardson,  in  v. 

AHORSE.  On  horseback.  North.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Robert  of  Gloucester.  See  Hcanie's 
Gloss,  in  V. 

AHTE.  (1)  Eight. 

d4ht»  moneth,  ant  dawes  thra. 

Id  Engclond  king  wca  hr.  Chron.  of  England,  1019. 
(2)  Possessions  ; property,  Cf.  W.  Ma(>c5,  p.  348. 
Ah  I feyre  ihingcs,  freoly  bore  I 
When  me  on  woweth,  beth  war  bifore 
Whuch  it  worldea  ahte.  fTright'e  l.gne  Poetrg,  p,  46. 


(3)  Ought.  Percy. 

AHUH.  Awry;  aslant.  Var.  d»aL 

A-HUNGRY.  Hungry.  Shak. 

AHY.  Aloud. 

But  for  she  spake  ever  vylcyny 

Among  here  frlawi  al  ahy.  US.  Harl.  lyoi,  f.  11 

AHYGH.  On  high. 

And  owt  of  the  lond  no  myghte  schyp  go. 

Bote  bytweoiic  rochea  two, 

So  ahygh  to  any  roon  myghte  leone, 

That  two  myle  waa  bytweone.  Kifr>gjdU*aunder,6ia6. 
One  is  Bchlppe  that  taileth  in  the  sec, 

A egle  ahy^e,  a worme  In  lowe. 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18  A.  x.  f.  1 19. 

AH3E.  Fear. 

Than  it  tpac  Olibrloui, 

Hath  sche  non  oh^e  t 
Alle  the  paines  je  hlr  do, 

Hir  thenke  It  bot  plawe.  Leg.  CtUhut.p.  88. 

AID.  In  Staffordshire,  a vein  of  ore  going 
downwards  out  of  the  perjjcndicular  line,  is 
called  an  aid.  In  Shropshire,  a deep  gutter 
cut  across  ploughed  land,  and  a reach  in  the 
river,  arc  also  called  aide. 

AIDLE.  To  addle ; to  earn.  North. 

AIE.  An  egg. 

And  for  the  tithing  of  a ducke. 

Or  of  an  apple,  or  an  ale.  Vrrye  Chaucer,  p.  185. 

AIELS.  Forefathers.  (A.~N.) 

To  gyve  from  youre  hHrei 

That  youre  sic/*  yow  lefte.  Piere  Pleughnuin,p.3H. 

AIEK-DEW.  Manna.  See  Higiiis's  Adaptation 
of  Junius’s  Nomenclator,  p.  106. 

AIESE.  Pleasure ; recreation. 

Then  seide  the  jurrour.  Syne  1 may  not  by  It,  lete 
it  me  tu  fetme.  He  seide,  Sir,  I wll  nether  selle  it, 
De  lete  It  tu  ferme,  for  the  aicee  that  It  dothe  me. 

Geeta  Romanorum,  p.  435. 

AIG.  (1)  A haw.  Lone. 

(2)  Sourness.  North. 

AIGHENDALE.  A measure  in  Lancashire  con- 
taining seven  quarts.  Aah. 

AIGHS.  An  axe.  Lane. 

AIGIIT.  Ought ; owed.  Yorksh. 
AIGHTEDEN.  The  eighth. 

The  aighteden  dal,  Ich  meselve. 

So  the  ax  pelt  in  the  helve. 

That  schal  hewe  the  wsi  atwo 

That  had  wrout  me  this  wo.  Srryn  Sngei.  3‘i3. 

AIGLE.  A spangle;  the  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
ornamenting  the  dress  of  a siiownian  or  rope- 
dancer.  Salop. 

AIGRE.  Sour;  acid.  Yorkah. 

AIGREEN.  The  housc-lcck.  Keraey. 

AIGULET.  The  clasp  of  a buckle.  **Jigurlct  to 
fasten  a claspc  in." — PnUgrave,  f.  17.  SjKinscr 
has  ayguleta  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  II.  iii,  26. 

AIK.  An  oak.  North. 

AIL.  To  be  indisposecL  Var.  dial.  Gill  gives 
ail  as  the  Lincolnshire  pronunciation  of  I wilt. 
See  Guest's  English  Rhythms,  ii.  205. 

AILCV.  Alice.  A'orM, 

AILE.  (1)  A writ  that  licth  where  the  grand- 
father, or  great-grandfather  was  seised  in  Ida 
demaines  as  of  fee,  of  any  land  or  tenement  in 
fee  simple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a stranger 
ahateth  or  enircth  the  same  day  and  tbspoa- 
sesseih  the  heir.  Cowell. 
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(1)  A wing,  or  »ny  part  of  a building  flanking 
another.  The  tcnii  is  usually  applied  to  the 
passages  of  a church,  and  it  seems  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word.  See  Britton’s  Arch.  Diet,  in  t. 

AILED.  Depressed.  {A.-S.) 

Schenl  war  thn  ftchrewes. 

And  ait«d  un»ele. 

For  at  (ho  Nevll-cros 

Nodes  bud  lham  knelo.  Mlnof$  Peenu,  p.  41. 

AILETTES.  Small  plates  of  steel  placed  on  the 
shoulders  in  ancient  armour,  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  SeeArch.  xvii.  300,  xix.  137. 

AILS.  Beards  of  barley.  Euex.  Hollybond 
has,  “ the  eile$  or  beard  upon  the  eare  of 
come.” 

AILSE.  Alice.  A’brM. 

AIM.  (1)  To  intend ; to  conjecture.  Yorksh. 
Shakespeare  has  it  as  asubstaiitive  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

(2>  To  aim  at.  Greene. 

(3)  “ To  give  aim,”  to  stand  within  a convenient 
distance  from  the  butts,  to  inform  the  arcliers 
how  near  their  arrows  fell  to  the  mark.  Me- 
taphorically, it  is  equivalent  to,  to  direct.  See 
Collier’s  Shakespeare,  i.  167  ; Tarlton’s  Jests, 
p.  24 ; True  Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Tliird. 
p.  27. 

(4)  “ To  cry  aim,"  in  archery,  to  encourage  the 
archers  by  cr>'ing  out  oim,  when  they  were 
alx>ot  to  shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for, 
to  applaud,  to  encourage,  in  a general  sense. 
See  King  John,  iL  1.  A person  so  employed 
was  called  an  aim-criert  a word  which  is  meta- 
phorically used  for  an  abettor,  or  eucourager. 
See  Narcs,  in  v. 

AIN.  (1)  Own.  Korth. 

(2)  Eyes. 

Thsn  was  Sir  Amis  glad  and  fain  ; 

For  jole  be  wepe  with  his  o«»i. 

AmiM  and  Antloun.  8138. 

AINCE.  Once.  North, 

AINOGE.  Anew.  Rob.  Gkmc. 

AINT.  To  anoint.  It  is  figuratively  used  to  de- 
note a beating.  Suffolk. 

AIR.  (1)  Early. 

I grlcf’d  you  never  In  all  my  life, 

Neither  by  la(e  or  e(r/ 

You  have  great  sio  if  you  would  slay 
A silly  poor  beggar.  Hood,  i,  10?. 

(2)  An  heir.  Cf.  Kyng  Aliaaujider,  763  j Minot’s 
Poems,  p.  14. 

Than  was  his  fader,  sothe  to  say, 

Ded  and  birld  In  the  clay  { 

His  oir  was  Sir  Gioun.  Cy  of  Warurike.  p.  887. 

(3)  Appearance.  “ The  air  of  one’s  face.  Sytn- 
metria  q%ue<lam  Imeamentorum  vuUui.** — Skin^ 
ner. 

(4)  Previously  ; before.  See  Are. 

AIRE.  An  aerie  of  hawks.  Miege.  Howell 
terms  a well-conditioned  hawk,  " one  of  a 
good  dtre." 

AIREN.  Eggs. 

Another  folk  there  is  next,  as  hogget  crepeih ; 

After  crabben  and  airen  hy  skippen  and  lepeth. 

Kpng  Alitaunder,  <043. 


AIRLING.  A light  airy  person ; a coxcomb. 

Some  more  there  be.  slight  uirlingM,  will  be  won 
With  dogs  and  burse*.  d<i/>aen*e  Ouiaoe.  L 3. 

AIRMS.  Arms.  North. 

AIRN.  (1)  Iron.  Bums  uses  this  word,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Maundevile’s  Travels.  See  Glos- 
sary, in  V. 

(2)  To  earn.  }Vilt$. 

AIRT.  A point  of  the  compass.  North, 

AIRTII.  Afraid.  North. 

AIRTHFUL.  Fearful,  North. 

AIRV.  An  aie^  ; an  eagle’s  nest.  See  this  form 
of  the  word  in  Massinger’s  Maid  of  Honour,  i. 
2.  It  is  also  used  for  the  brood  of  youna  in 
the  nest. 

AIS.  Ease. 


iTuanno  ine  gesres  weren  at  au, 

Thai  wenten  hom  fraro  his  paleii. 

, , The  Sevgn  Sogtt,  I860. 

AISE.  Axweed.  Skinner, 

AISII.  Stubble.  Hantt. 

AISIELICHE.  Easily. 

And  to  the  contreye  that  50  boot  of 
Seththe  je  schullen  i*weode, 

Wiihoute  travail  al  aieieliche, 
Andthareowrelifende.  JdS,Laeid.  lOS.  f irw: 
AISILYHE.  Vinegar. 

And  In  ml  mete  tbai  gaf  galle  tole. 

Ami  ml  ihrUl  with  mUil^h*  drank  (hai  me. 


MS.  Bodl.  495,  f 35. 

AISLICHE.  Fearfully.  {A.-S.) 

There  I auntrede  me  in. 

And  altlicHe  I seyde.  Pine  Ploughman,  p.  471. 

AISNECIA.  Primogeniture.  Skinner. 

AIST.  Thou  wilt.  Line. 

AISTRE.  A house.  This  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  some 
other  counties,  for  the  fire-place,  the  back  of 
the  fire,  or  the  fire  iUelf : but  formerly  it  was 
used  to  denote  the  house,  or  some  particular 
part  of  the  house,  chambers,  or  apartments. 

AISYLL.  Vinegar.  Mimheu. 

AIT.  A little  island  in  a river  where  osiers  grow. 
Sec  the  Times,  Aug.  20,  1844,  p.  6. 

AITCH.  An  acb,  or  pain ; a paroxysm  in  an  in- 
termitting disorder.  Var.  dial.  See  a note 
on  this  pronunciation  of  ache  in  BoswcU'j 
Malone,  vii.  99. 

AITCH-BONE,  The  edge-bone.  Var.  dial. 

AITCHORNING.  Acoming;  gathering  acorns. 
Cheeh. 

AITH.  An  oath.  North. 

AITHE.  Swearing.  (A.-S.) 

Pride,  wrathe,  and  gloionte, 

Aithe,  aleulhe,  and  lecheric. 

At^hour  and  hferlin,  p.  31. 

AITHER.  Either.  North.  Some  of  the 
provincial  glossaries  explain  it,  nfro,  each, 

Chc*c  on  aittier  hand. 

Whether  (he  lever  ware 

sink  or  .till,  itinde.  Sir  TiUlrrm,  p.  154. 

(2)  A ploiigliing.  North. 

AI-TO.  Always.  So  explained  in  the  glossary 
to  the  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  attri- 
bnted  to  NVickliflfe,  in  t. 

AITS.  Oats.  North, 

AIXES.  An  ague.  North, 
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AIYAH.  The  fat  about  the  kidney  of  veal  or 
mutton.  Suffolk. 

AJAX.  Pronounced  with  the  second  syllabic 
long.  A silly  quibble  between  this  word  and 
a was  not  uncommon  among  Eli*al>ethan 
writers ; and  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  this 
way  in  Love’s  Lalmtirs  Lost,  v.  2.  Sir  John 
Harrington  was  the  principal  mover  in  this 
joke.  Sec  an  apposite  quotation  in  Douce's 
Illustrations,  i.  245. 

AJEE.  Awry  ; uneven  ; Far.  dial. 

AJORNED.  Aiijourncd. 

He  ajomnl  thain  to  retie  to  the  North  at  Carleie. 

Chninicit,  p.  3(10. 

AJUGGEDE.  Judged. 

The  geDtIlctte  Jowelle,  a-jugifed«  with  lorde*, 

Fro  Geenc  unto  Gerone,  by  Jhe^u  of  hevenc. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  (J2. 

AJUST.  To  adjust. 

For  whan  tyme  U.  I >hal  move  an-1  a juct  §och 
thlnges  that  percen  hem  ful  depe. 

Chaucer^  p.  3C7* 

AK.  But.  (d4,-S.) 

Ak  loke  that  we  never  more 
Hego  Mtte  in  trew  lore. 

Wrighi'a  Pol.  Songt,  p.  811. 

AKALE.  Cold.  (A.’S.)  See  Acale, 

That  night  he  Ml  wel  sore  akalc. 

And  his  nif  lal  wanne  a-bedde. 

Sceifn  1512. 

AKARD.  Awkward.  North. 

AKCORN.  An  acorn.  Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  ./ciiine; 
Urty's  Chaucer,  p.  .TGI,  spelt  akriiomr.  (A.-S.) 
Me  dambe  hye  upon  a tree. 

And  oiircorn#  for  hun^ur  ete  ho. 

MS.  Cantab  Ff.  II.  38.  f 131. 

AKE.  An  oak.  AkeAtppilles  arc  mentioned  in 
MS.  Linroln.  Med.  f.  285. 

Tak  everfeme  that  grewei  on  the  akc,  »ntl  tak 
Ihc  roles  lo  AtctvII,  and  waachc  hit  wtle. 

R«liq.  Antiq.  1.  52. 

It  was  dole  to  sec 

Sir  Egtamour  undir  ane  akc, 

Tilleon  the  morne  that  hegunne  wake. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  HO. 

AKEDOUN.  The  acton,  q.  v. 

Through  brunny  and  schcld,  to  the  akf*ioun, 

He  to-barst  atwo  hit  tronchon. 

Kyng  Ali$aun4c}-,  8153. 

AKELDE.  Cooled.  (A.-S.) 

The  kyng  hyre  fader  was  oM  tmn,  and  drou  to 
feblcsse.  [destresie, 

And  the  anguysse  of  hya  dojter  hym  dude  more 
And  akeldc  hym  wel  the  more,  to  that  fehlc  he  was. 

Hob.  Olouc.  p.  448. 

AKELE.  To  cool.  (,d.-S.) 

And  taujte,  yf  love  l«  to  hot, 
lu  what  maner  it  schuldc  akde. 

Gotecr,  .VS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  120 
Nym  ^rme  that  the  fury  cohi 
Mochc  a.kclctb  me. 

And  sholle  into  the  itronge  pyne 
Of  hellc  brynge  the. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Ojon.  57. 

AKENNYNGE.  Reconnoitring;  discovering. 
(A..S.) 

At  Ihc  othir  side  akenn^nge. 

They  sygh  Darle  the  kyng. 

K^ng  Alisaunder,  34<Ut. 


j\KER.  (1)  Sir  F.  Madden,  glossary  to  Syr 
Gawayne,  conji^urcs  this  to  l>c  an  error,  for 
ncA  a,  each,  every.  Sec  p.  53.  Its  meaning 
seems  rather  to  be  either.  U may  be  an  error 
for  aither,  or  other. 

(2)  The  expression  “ haheaker"  occurs  in  Gam. 
mcr  Gurton’s  Needle,  i.  2,  but  is  conjetHured 
to  be  an  error  for  “ halse  anker,*'  or  hahe 
anchor.  The  halsc,  or  halser,  was  a particular 
kind  of  cable. 

(3)  An  acre ; a field ; a measure  of  length. 

The  Frcnichemcn  thai  made  reculle 

Wei  an  akcru  Icngiho.  MS.  Ashmole  33,  f.  13. 

AKEll-LOND.  Cultivated  land.  {J)ui.) 

In  thilkc  time,  in  al  this  londc, 

On  aktr  lond  ther  nes  y-fouude. 

Chnn.  of  England,  16. 

AKEU-MAX.  A husbandman.  Sec  the  N'omen- 
clator,  1585,p.  513  ; and  Florin,  in  v.  Aratore, 
Ake  aker.mcn  werun  in  the  feld. 

That  weren  of  him  1-war. 

AfS.  Ixxud.  108,  r.  1G». 

AKETHER.  Indeed.  Devon.  In  the  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  4,  wc  arc  told  it  means,  “ quoth 
he,  or  quoth  her.’* 

AKEVERED.  Recovered. 

Sche  akevrred  parmafay. 

And  was  y-led  in  liter. 

Arthour  and  JtfeWin,  8550. 

AKEWAIU).  Wrongly. 

Thus  use  men  a newe  geltc, 

And  this  world  akeioat^  acllc. 

Jtf.y.  Athtnolr.  41.  f.  18. 

AKNAWE.  On  knees  ; kneeling. 

And  ma«le  mony  knyght  aknawc, 

On  medewe,  in  feld,  ded  b)laue. 

Kyng  Alhaundfr,  3540. 

A-KNAWE.  To  know ; to  acknowledge ; known  j 
acknowledgcd- 

Hol  5lf  y do  hit  It  ben  a-lcn«tpe, 

With  wild  how  do  me  to  drawe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  42. 
And  sevd,  Thef.  thou  schalt  beslawc. 

Bot  thou  wilt  be  the  solhc  oknawc, 

Where  thou  the  coupe  fond  ! 

Aml$  and  Amiloun,  2009. 
For  Jheau  love,  y pray  the. 

That  died  on  the  rode  tre. 

Till  right  name  be  uknawe. 

Gy  of  ffatwike,  p.  335. 

AKNAWENE.  Known. 

Bot  we  beseke  ^ow  latia  us  gaa.  and  we  schallc 
mak  nknawetif  untille  hym  jour  gretc  glory,  jour 
ryaliec  nnd  jour  noblaye.  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  8. 

.VKNEN.  On  knees. 

Tho  Atlu'Ibnit  astounde. 

Fel  aknen  to  grounde.  Kyng  Hum,  340, 
Sire  Cuslas  s.it  adoun  akn«  ; 

Loverd,  he  sede,  thin  ore. 

MS.  Aihmcle  43.  f.  172. 

A-KNEWES.  On  knees. 

Tivforn  him  a-knewet  sche  fvl. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 

AKXOWE.  Conscious  of.  Used  with  the  anxi- 
liar)  verb,  it  appears  to  signify,  to  acknow- 
ledge. Cf.  Gloss,  to  Urry ; Scv)m  Sages,  10.54 ; 
Conrtc  of  l.ovc,  1199;  Prompt.  P.arv.  p.  280; 
Snppi,  to  llardyng,  f.  7 ; Seven  Pen.  Pstdms, 
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p.  22;  Gesta  Romanorum,  pp.  326,  360,  361, 
363  ; MS.  Ashmulc  59,  f.  130. 

And  he  wole  in  hys  lante  throwe, 

Sorow  fur  hyt  fynne,  and  be  of  hyt  aknou-e. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  35. 
Be  than  aknou>^  to  me  openly, 

And  hide  It  nou5t,  and  I the  wil  releven. 

Ruetiu9t  MS.  Soe.  Mnliq.  134,  f.  287. 
I and  my  wlf  are  thyne  owen. 

That  are  we  «el  aArnou'fn. 

C*ir*or  Mnudi,  MS,  OM.  Trln.  Omtab.  f.  20. 

A-KNOWE.  On  knee.  Cf.  K.  Alts.  3279. 
A-knou-e  he  aat,  and  tcyd,  merd. 

Mine  owen  6werd  take,  bclaini. 

Arthour  and  Mertifig  p.  358. 

AKSIS.  The  ^pie. 

1 Irkyn  uche  a aynful  loule  to  a itka  man. 

That  i«  y-*chakyd  and  achent  with  the  oArii*. 

Audeiaii't  /Verna,  p,  47. 

AKSKED.  Asked. 

And  afterwardea  the  same  Prato  akiked  me  what 
newea  I hade  harde  of  Kynge  Kdward,  and  I an- 
swered hyme,  none  at  al».  Atcfutolf>(fiaf  xxiii  23. 
AKYR.  An  acorn. 

The  bores  fedync  is  propreliehe  y-clrped  akyr  of 
ookys  berynge  and  bukmast.  MS.  liodL  546. 

AL.  Will.  Yorksfi.  In  the  North,  we  liave  the 
elliptical  form  a'l,  for  / »ri7/,  and  in  other  conn* 
ties  the  same  for  he  tcili, 

ALAAN.  Alone.  AorfA. 

- ' the  aiaan 

And  thy  Troyanes,  to  have  and  enhabite. 

Jlardyng'i  Chronicle,  f.  14. 

AL.VRLASTER,  (1)  A corrupt  pronunciation 
n{ alfibasfer,nti\\  common, and  also  an  archaism. 
See  the  Monasticon,  iv.  542 ; Wright’s  Monastic 
I..etters,  p.  268. 

(2)  An  arbalest. 

But  surely  they  wer  sore  aMauted,  and  marrey- 
lously  hurte  with  the  shot  of  alnblastere  ond  crosse- 
bowes,  but  they  d(fcnde<t  themtelfes  «o  maiifuJIy  that 
their  enemies  gat  small  advauniagc  at  their  handcs. 

Unit,  Henry  VI,  f.  2]. 

ALAHRE.  A kind  of  fur. 

Ami  eke  his  cloke  with  alabre. 

And  the  knottes  of  guide. 

MS.  naul.  Poet.  1.37,  f.  25. 

ALACCUE.  To  fell.  (/f.-.V.) 

The  Frensche  laid  on  with  swerdia  brRt, 

And  iaiden  doun  hur  fon, 

A Me  that  thal  than  olacehe  mijt ; 

Ther  na  ascapeden  non.  MS.  Aehmote  S3,  f.  41. 
A-LADY.  Lady-day.  SuJ^oli. 

AL-.'VLONE.  Quite  alone. 

The  highe  God.  whan  he  had  Adam  maked. 

And  saw  him  al  alone  belly  naked. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9900. 
ALAMIRE.  Tltc  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido 
Areiinc’s  scale  of  music.  See  Skelton’s  Works, 
ii.  279. 

ALAND.  (1)  On  land;  to  land. 

Whore,  as  ill  fortune  would,  the  n-ane  with  fresh 
Was  lately  come  aland.  tsuppHes 

Draytvn'a  Po/.  ed.  1/53,  p.  903. 
(2)  A kind  of  btilldog.  In  S;Mmish  oAmo.  .Sec 
Ducangc,  in  v.  AUtnun;  Chaucer,  Cant.T.  2130; 
Ellis’s  Metr.  Rom.  ii.  359;  Warton’s  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  ii.  145.  On  a spare  leaf  hi  MS,  Coll. 
.Arm.  58,  is  written,  '*  A huido  hath  caste  of  a 


cople  of  aloHndyy.**  They  were  chiefly  used  for 
hunting  the  boar.  See  Strutt’s  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  19.  The  Msystre  of  the  Game, 
MS.  Dodl.  546,  c.  16,  divides  them  into  three 
kinds.  See  further  observations  on  them  in 
Sir  H.  Drjden's  notes  to  Twici. 

ALANK.  Alone.  North. 

AL.VNEWE.  New  ale;  ale  in  corns.  See 
Huloct’s  Alrccdarium,  1552,  in  v. 

ALANG.  Along.  North.  In  North  Hants  they 
say,  the  wind  is  all  down  aUing.’* 

ALANOE.  Tedious;  irksome.  In  the  Prompt. 
Pan-,  p.  9,  we  have  it  in  the  sense  of  etremge, 
translated  by  extrarmu,  e.ro/iciM. 

In  lime  of  winter  alangf  it  ist 
The  foule$  lesen  her  blU. 

,4rthvur  and  Merlin,  p.  156. 
The  levM  fallen  of  the  ire. 

Rein  alatigrth  the  cuntri.  /ttd.  4212. 

AL.ANGENES.  Explained  by  Weber  “single 
life."  In  Prompt.  Par>-.  p.  9,  etrangeneu. 
nil  aerjaunto  ofte  to  him  come. 

And  of  alanyentt  him  undernnme. 

And  [bade]  him  take  a wif  julif, 

Tu  ioiace  with  his  olde  Uf.  Seiyn  Sagea,  1736. 

ALANTUM.  At  a tlistance.  North.  Kcnnctt, 
3IS.  Lausd.  1033,  gives  the  examples,  “ I saw 
himat/2/a«^/w«,"  ami,  •'  I saw  him  ahntumoff.'* 
.VLAPT.  This  is  the  readingof  one  of  the  quartos 
in  a passage  in  King  Lear,  i.  4,  generally  read 
attack'd.  The  first  two  folios  read  at  task.  If 
the  word  ]>c  correct,  it  probably  agrees  with 
the  context  if  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
at  task'd  t and  the  term  alapat,  in  the  follow- 
ing jiassage.  seems  used  in  a similar  sense.  All 
editors,  I believe,  reject  alapt.  The  following 
work  is  erroneously  paged,  which  I mention  in 
case  any  one  compares  the  original. 

And  bccaurc  the  secret  and  privy  boornme  viee* 
of  uatuic  are  mn»t  offeniive,  and  though  least  serno, 
yet  most  undermining  enemies,  you  must  redouble 
your  endeavor,  not  with  a wand  to  alapat  and  strike 
them,  onely  as  lovers  hiath  to  hurt,  so  as  like  a snake 
they  may  growe  together,  and  gcile  greater  strength 
againe.  Melton'e  Srjt-fold  r»!Uician,  p.  125. 

ALARAN.  A kind  of  precious  stone. 

Hero  rropyng  was  of  ryche  gold. 

Here  parrelle  alle  of  alaran  t 
Here  brydyll  was  of  roler  bolde. 

On  every  side  hangyd  belly*  then. 

MS.  Lonei.  762,  f.  24. 

ALARGE.  To  enlarge,  Cf.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

God  alatge  Japheth.  and  dwelle  in  the  Ubcmaclla 
of  Sem,  and  Chanaan  be  the  ser  vaunt  of  hym. 

friekliiTe,  MS.  IkAl.  277. 

AL.VRGID.  Bestowed;  given. 

Such  part  In  thcr  natlvitic 
Was  then  alargid  of  bcautie. 

ChauceVe  f>renme,  I.*i6. 

ALARUM.  Rider  explains  ahrum  to  be  a “ watch- 
word showing  tlie  neemesse  of  the  enemies." 
The  term  occurs  constantly  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  old  pluys. 

AL.VS-A-DAY.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Var.diai. 
ALAS-AT-EVER.  An  exclamation  of  pitv.  Yorkth. 

ALASSN.  Lest.  Ihrset. 

ALAST.  At  last  ■ lately,  Cf.  Rit*^on*8  Auc. 
Songs,  p.  9;  Ucltq.  Auriq  ii.  217. 
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WhoK  hilh  my  g«l.  hopeth  he  nout  to  hoUe. 

Bote  tm  the  levCTt  we  leoMrth  otoe*. 

IVrigItt't  Pol.  S.o<gM,  p.  149. 

ALATE.  (1)  Lately.  Cf.  Percy's  Reliques,  p,  27  j 
■Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  148. 

Thy  mlnde  it  perplexed  with  a thousand  sundry 
putiontp  alcU  free,  *nd  now  fettered,  atau  twim* 
ming  In  rest*  Greene*#  Guydonitu,  1593. 

(2)  Let.  So  at  least  the  word  is  explained  in 
a glossary  in  the  Archaeologia,  xxx.  403. 
ALATRATE.  To  growl  i to  hark.  (Lot.) 

Lei  Cerberot,  the  dog  of  hel,  aJatratt  what  he 
title  to  the  contrary. 

5ru65e*«  Anotomit  <(f  Abuttt,  p.  179. 

ALAUND.  On  the  grass. 

Anone  to  foretl  they  founde, 

Both  with  home  and  with  hound, 

To  breng  the  dere  to  the  grond 

Alaund  thcr  they  lay.  Sir  Degreeonr,  492. 

ALAWK.  Alack  i alas.  SnffoU. 

ALAY.  (1)  To  mix ; to  reduce  by  mixing.  Gene- 
rally applied  to  wines  and  liquors.  SeeThynne's 
Debate,  p.  59. 

(2)  A term  in  hunting,  when  fresh  dogs  are  sent 
into  the  cry. 

With  greyhoundt,  according  my  Udycf  bidding, 

1 made  the  alag  to  the  detre. 

Perty’#  Fnenf  Postorall,  p.  150. 

ALAYD.  Laid  low. 

Socoure  owt,  Daric  the  kyng  1 
Bote  thou  do  ut  tocoure, 

Ala^  i»,  Darle,  thyn  honoure  1 

Kyng  AliMUnder,  9366. 

ALAYDE.  Applied. 

But  at  latie  kyng  Knowt  to  hym  alnyde 
These  wordes  there,  and  Ihut  to  hym  he  tayde. 

Harding'*  ChronicU,  f.  119. 

ALAYNED.  Concealed. 

The  towilan  tore  them  aflVayned 
What  that  ther  namet  were; 

Ilouland  taide,  and  noght  a/oynetf, 

Syr  Kouiande  and  tire  Olyvere. 

ATS.  Doure  175,  p.  3?. 

ALBACORE.  A kind  of  fish.  (Fr.) 

The  afbatore  that  followeth  night  and  day 
The  flying  fi»h,  and  uket  them  for  hit  prey. 

Brit.  Bibl.  U.  482. 

ALBE.  (I)  Albeit;  although. 

Albs  that  the  tpake  but  wordes  fewe, 

Withouten  tpeche  he  tholl  the  treuthe  thewe. 

Lgdgnte,  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f.  46. 
Atbe  that  he  dyed  In  wreuhednes. 

Boebat,  b.  Iv.  r.  13. 
(2)  A long  white  linen  garment,  worn  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  319, 
and  gloss,  in  v. 

Mon  In  albe  other  cloth  whit, 

Of  }oie  that  It  gret  dtllt.  Rsliq.  Antiq.  1.  269. 

ALBESPYNE.  White-thorn. 

And  there  the  Jewet  tcomed  him,  and  maden  him 
a crowne  of  the  braunchet  of  aihrspyne,  that  it  while 
thorn,  that  grew  In  that  saroegardyo.  and  teiteti  It 
on  hit  heved.  MauHdsvU^s  TVoeei#,  p.  13 

ALBEWESE.  All  over. 

Take  a porcyown  of  fretche  chete. 

And  wynd  It  in  hony  albrwrse. 

ArrHttvIogio,  XXX.  355. 

ALBLVN.  An  old  term  for  that  variety  of  the 


human  species  now  called  the  Albino.  See  an 
epitaph  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  v. 

ALBIFICATION.  A chemical  term  for  making 
while.  See  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit 

pp.  128,  168. 

Our  fnumeU  eke  of  ealclnatloo, 

And  of  watercs  albifiration. 

Chauctr,  Cant.  T.  16273. 
ALBLADE.  See  a list  of  articles  in  Brit.  BibL 
ii.  397. 

ALBLAST.  An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows. 
Both  al(>la*t  and  many  a bow 
War  redy  railed  opon  a row. 

Minofs  Paema,  p.  16. 
Alle  that  myghte  wapyns  here, 

Swerde,  albiastva,  whelde  or  spere. 

MS.  Linew/n  A.  t 17.  t.  115. 
ALBLASTERE.  A crossbow-man.  Sometimes 
the  cro8sl)ow  itself. 

That  iauh  an  atblasters  t a quarelle  lete  he  flie. 

Ijangt*\ft,  p.  265. 

With  alblastrts  and  with  atones, 

They  slowe  men,  and  braken  bones. 

Kgng  Alisaundar,  1211. 
ALBRICIAS.  A reward  or  gralnity  given  to 
one  that  brings  good  news,  (.^n.) 

Albticias,  friend,  for  the  good  news  I bring  you; 

All  has  fallen  out  as  well  as  we  could  wish.  E/nro,  II. 
ALBURN.  Auburn.  Skinner,  It  is  the  Italian 
aibumo,  and  is  also  Anglicised  by  Florio, 
in  V. 

ALBYEN.  The  water,  &c.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  will  be  found  in  Ashmole’s  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  164. 

ALBYN.  ^^^litc. 

The  same  gate  or  tower  w.vs  set  with  compassed 
images  of  aundent  prytrccs.  as  Hercules,  Alexander 
and  other,  byentrayled  woorkc.rychely  lymned  wyih 
goldeand  albyn  colours.  Hall,  Hmrp  Till.  t.  73. 

ALBYSI.  Scarcely.  The  MS.  in  the  Heralds* 
College  reads  “ unnethe.’* 

Tho  was  Brcteyn  thUlondof  Romayncsalmfit  lerc, 
Ac  ol6>'#iwere  yt  ten  5er,  ar  heo  here  ajeyn  were. 

Rd6.  G^c.  p.  61. 

AtCALY.  A kind  of  salt. 

Sal  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  preparat. 

Chauefr,  Cnnt.  T.  16278. 
ALCAMYNE.  A mixed  metal.  Palsgrave  hu 
this  form  of  the  word,  and  also  Pvnson’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Prompt.  Parv.  See  that  work, 
p.  9;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  26;  Skelton’s 
Works,  ii.  54. 

ALCATOTE.  A silly  fellow.  Deron.  In  the 
Exmoor  Courtship,  pp.  24,  28.  it  is  spelt 
atkitotle,  and  explained  in  the  glossary,  a 
billy  clf,  or  foolish  oaf.” 

Why.  you  know  lam  an  ignorant,  unable  trifle  in 
such  buslues#;  an  oaf,  a simple  aleatote,  an  Innocent. 

Ford's  Works.  U.  212. 

ALCATRAS.  A kind  of  sea-gull.  {Hal) 

Ned  Gylman  took  an  alcatrash  on  the  niayn  top* 
matt  yerd,  which  yt  4 foolysh  byrd,  but  good  lean 
rank  meat.  MS.  Addit.  5tt08. 

Mott  like  to  that  sharp-sighted  atcaims. 

That  lH*.its  the  air  above  the  liquid  glass. 

T>rayton's  Works,  cd.  1748.  p.  407* 
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AliCE.  Also.  Sir  F.  Madden  marks  this  as  an 
irregular  form.  See  Al$. 

The  kyng  kyteet  the  knyjt,  and  (he  whene  o/re. 

And  eythen  mony  ijker  knyjt,  that  eojt  bym  to 
haylec.  Syr  Gawynti  p.  91. 

ALCHEMY.  A metal,  the  same  as  Alcamynef 
q.  V. 

Four  ipecdy  chrrubimt 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  aoundlnf  alchemy. 

Paraditc  Lott,  11.  617« 

ALCHOCHODEN.  The  giver  of  life  and  years, 
the  planet  which  bears  rule  in  the  principal 
places  of  an  astrological  figure,  when  a person 
is  bom.  See  Albumazar,  ii.  5. 

ALCONOMYB.  Alchemy. 

Of  ihllke  diair  whiche  men  calle 
Ateonomte,  whiche  is  befalle 
or  hem  that  whilom  weren  wise. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  134,  f . 19Q. 

ALD.  (1)  Old. 

Princes  and  pople.  aid  and  p>ng. 

Al  that  spac  with  Duche  tung.  Minot's  Poemt,  p 6. 

(2)  Hold. 

Thof  I west  to  be  slayn, 

I lal  never  aid  te  ogayo. 

Guy  of  tVarwiek,  Middlthill  MS. 
('uratus  resident  thai  schul  be. 

And  aid  boushoid  oponly. 

Audelay's  Poems,  p.  33. 

ALDAY.  Always.  (Dan.) 

They  can  aflbree  them  alday,  men  may  tee. 

By  stnguler  frodomc  and  domiiiacion. 

tkKhas,  b.  1.  c.  SO. 

ALDER.  (l)The  older. 

Thus  when  the  aldrr  hir  gan  forukr. 

The  yonger  toke  hir  to  hU  make,  Seryn  Sages,  37S9. 

(2)  According  to  Boucher,  this  is  common 
expression  in  Somersetshire  for  cleaning  the 
alleys  in  a potatoe  ground.”  Sec  Qu.  Rev. 
Iv.  371. 

(3)  Of  all.  Generally  used  with  an  adjective  in 
the  superlative  degree.  Sec  the  instances 
under  alder  and  alther^  compounded  with 
other  words. 

or  alle  kibges  he  Is  flour. 

That  suff^  deth  for  al  mankin  ; 

He  Is  our  alder  Creatour  I l>r.  Vathol.  p.  173. 

ALDER'BEST.  Best  of  all.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  9,  33  ; Gy  of  Warwyke,  p.  22;  Drcme  of 
Chaucer,  1279;  Skelton’s  Works,  ii.  63. 

That  all  the  best  archers  of  the  north 
^holdc  come  upon  a day. 

And  they  that  shoteth  alderbett 

The  game  thallberc away,  ilofrin  Hood,  I.  51. 

ALDERES.  Ancestors. 

or  aideres,  of  armes,  of  other  aventures. 

Syr  (Jawayne,  p.  6. 

ALDER-FIRST.  The  first  of  alL  Cf.  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  1000;  Troilus  and  Crcscide, 
iii.  97. 

That  snoertll  schal  smite  the  alderjfrst  dint. 

fViil.  and  the  iVencolf,  p.  ]SI. 
The  soudan  forthwith  alderfant 
On  the  Crisicn  smot  wel  fast. 

Gy  of  Wartrike,  p.  IS3. 

ALDER-FORMEST.  The  foremost  of  all.  Cf. 
Ellis’s  Met.  Rom.  iii.  76. 

William  and  themperour  w^nt  nlderformest. 

, H'lVi.  and  the  H'rrwolf,  p.  ITU, 


ALDER-niGIIEST.  Highest  of  «U. 

Ami  aidsr-hifhest  tooke  astroDomya 
Albmusard  last  withe  her  of  sevyn. 

With  instrumentii  that  raught  up  into  hevyn. 

LtApstrf*  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

ALDERKAR.  A moist  boggy  place  where 
alders,  or  trees  of  that  kind  grow.  Sec  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  9,  272.  In  the  former  place  it  is 
explained  locut  u6i  alni  et  talei  arboret 
cretcunf. 

ALDER-LAST.  Last  of  all. 

And  alder-latt,  how  he  In  his  cltee 
Was  by  the  sonne  tlayne  of  TholomA 

Poehas,  b.  T,  c.  4. 

ALDER-LEEFER.  Instances  of  this  compound 
in  the  comparative  degree  are  very  unusual. 

An  alder-lrefer  twaine  I weene, 

In  the  barge  there  w,it  not  seenr. 

Cobler  of  Canterburie,  1608,  itg.  F.  Ii. 

ALDER-LEST.  Least  of  all. 

Lore,  ayenst  the  whiche  who  so  de^Rdith 
IlimselvJn  moate,  him  aUirteet  aralleth. 

and  Creseide,  i.  6U5. 

I ALDER-LIEFEST.  Dearest  of  all.  Tliis  com- 
pound was  occasionally  used  by  Elizabethan 
wTiters.  See  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage, 
i.  262 ; 2 Henry*  VI.  i,  1 ; Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iii.  240. 

ALDERLINGS.  A kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in 
MuflTct's  Treatise  on  Food,  p.  175,  and  said  by 
him  to  be  betwixt  a trout  and  a grayliog. 

ALDER-LOWEST.  Lowest  of  all.  See  a gloss 
in  MS.  Bgcrton  829,  f.  23,  and  Rcliq.Antiq.  i,  7. 

ALDERMANRY.  “The  government  of  Stamford 
was  long  before  their  written  charter,  held  and 
used  amongst  themselves  by  an  ancient  pre- 
scription,  which  was  called  the  Aldermanry  of 
the  ^hV*—Jhttchtr^t  Stamford,  1717,  p.  15. 

ALDERMEN.  Men  of  rank. 

Knyjtes  and  sqwyers  ther  achul  lie. 

And  other  aldermen,  as  je  schul  se. 

Comf.  of  Masonry,  414. 

ALDER-MEST.  Greatest  of  all.  Cf.  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  83 ; IvOgcndm  Catbolicec,  pn. 
170,252. 

But  aidirmost  in  honour  out  of  doutc. 

The!  had  a relickc  hight  Palladion. 

TVoUus  and  Creseide,  I.  IS2. 

ALDERNE.  Tlic  cider  tree.  Goals  arc  said  to 
love  aldeme,  in  Topsell’s  Hist,  of  Fourc-footed 
Beasts,  p.  240. 

ALDER-TRUEST.  Truest  of  all. 

First,  English  king,  1 humbly  do  rcf^uest. 

That  by  your  means  our  princess  msy  unite 
Her  lure  unto  mine  aldertruret  love. 

Greene's  P’orks,  tl.  158. 

ALDER-W’ERST.  Worst  of  all. 

Ve  don  oua  oidrrtcerst  to  spede, 

When  that  we  hao  mrst  nede. 

Cy  of  fFarwike,  p.  190. 

ALDER-WTSIST.  The  wisest  of  all. 

And  iruitichc  It  title  well  to  be  so, 

For  aldiruitist  han  thcrwiih  bon  piesed. 

TroUut  and  Crrseide,  1.  947. 

ALDES.  Holds. 

For  wham  myn  liert  is  so  hampered  ami  aides  to 
nobul.  fViil.  and  the  fVeru'olf,  p.  17. 

ALDO.  Although.  Eat/. 
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ALDREN.  Elilcrs. 

Thu#  fcrdcrn  cure  oldten  bi  .Nocc#  dawe,  I 

Of  nu'te  and  of  drinkc  Id  fulden  here  ma«c. 

MS.  liodi.  Gii,  f.  1. 

ALDKIAN.  A star  on  the  neck  of  the  Uon. 

, Fhcbui  bath  left  the  angle  meridional, 

And  yet  aiccniling  was  the  beste  real, 

The  gcniil  Lion,  with  his  /ildrutn. 

Cftnuccr,  Camt.  T.  10579. 

ALDYN.  Holden;  indebted. 

Meehf  be  jc  >ddyn  to  the  pore.  MS.  Dowee3i>2^  f.  90. 

ALE.  (1)  A niral  festival.  See  /He-feairt. 

And  all  the  neighbourhiwi,  from  old  records 

Of  antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  Whitsun  lords, 

And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  altrt. 

JonMtn's  Taiv  of  n Tuht  prtd. 

(2)  An  ale-house.  This  is  an  unusual  meaning  : 
of  the  word.  See  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  ii.  5 ; ‘ 
Greene’s  Works,  i.  116:  Davies’s  York  Records.  * 
l».  1 10;  Ixird  Cromwell,  iii.  1 : Piers  Plough-  ’ 
man,  p.  I9l. 

When  thel  have  wroght  an  oun-  ore  two, 

Anone  to  the  tt/tf  thei  wyllc  go. 

AfS.  Aihmoie  HI.  (.  95.  ' 

(3)  The  mranitig  of  the  words  &eer  and  ah  arc  ■ 
the  reverse  in  different  counties.  Sir  II.  Raker's  | 
verses  on  hops  and  l>ccr  are  dearly  errom-ous, 
ale  and  l>eer  having  been  known  in  England  at 
a very  early  j>erioil,  allbougb  bops  were  a later 
introduetion.  SceWanicr’s  .Viitu).  Culin.  p.  27. 
SirThojias.l.  13H01,  swears  “on  ale  ami  bred,” 
thnugb  lliis  oatli  may  be  iiitendetl  in  ridicule. 
Ale  Wits  ftirmcrly  made  of  wheat,  barley,  anti . 
lioney.  See  Index  to  Madox’s  Exdicquer.  in  v. 

(I.)  All.  ; 

And  lam  It  with  hem  in  memorv,  j 

And  to  aie  other  prUtis  truly. 

^udflap’s  Pootnt,  p 159.  | 

AEEREURY.  A leverage  ninrle  by  boiling  ale  i 
with  Hpicc  and  sugar,  ami  sops  of  ]»rcad.  It  { 
i«p|»ears  from  Palsgrave  to  have  l»ecn  given  to 
invalids. 

They  would  tttite  nothing,  no  not  »o  much  as  a 
poor  alcbcrry,  for  the  ci»rafort  of  their  heart. 

Bocon't  tyutkt,  p,  373. 

AI.ECCIOUX.  All  election. 

Anil  *cyd,  made  is  thh  alrrri>.u>$. 

The  king  of  lu'veu  hath  chosen  jou  on. 

C‘tt/u4U<t,  p.  G3. 

Rosechyng  you  Ihcrfore  to  help  to  the  retlgnacion 
thcri.f.  and  the  kyiige#  letirc  to  the  by»hop  of 
Lincoln  for  the 

Wrii(hr*$  Munattie  Lettert,  p.  240. 

ALECIE.  Dnmkenncss  caused  by  ale. 

If  he  ha»l  arrested  a mare  Initcail  of  a horse,  it 
had  b?ene  a slight  oversight;  but  to  «rre«l  a msn, 
lh.»t  hath  no  hkcncssc  of  a horse,  I#  flat  lunasic,  or 
aferie.  Muthtr  Bom>Ae. 

ALECONNER.  According  to  Kersey,  “an  ofticer 
njjpointed  in  every  court-lect  to  look  to  the 
assirx;  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and  beer. 
Cf.  Miildleton’s  Works,  i,  174;  Harrison’s 
Description  of  England,  p.  163. 

A nose  he  had  that  gan  show 
What  Hqu.1t  he  |ove«i  I trow: 

For  he  hail  hcfv.rc  long  sc\  en  ycare, 

Boi-ne  of  the  towne  the  ale-runuer. 

CuUtr  fi/  Ki08. 

ALECOST.  Costmary.  So  called,  l>ecauae  it 


was  fretpieiilly  piil  ittto  ale,  being  an  aromatic 
bitter.  OrraM.  It  is  not  obsolete  in  the  North. 

ALED.  Suppressed.  (.f.-S!.) 

And  uyde,  Maumeeet,  ray  mate, 

V-blessed  mote  thou  be, 

For  a\ed  ihow  ha^t  muche  debate 

‘toward  thys  bamc-e  MS.  AshmotoZS,  f,  J6. 

ALEDGEMENT.  Ease;  relief. 

ALE-DRAPER.  An  alehouse  keeper. 

So  that  nowe  hee  hath  left©  brokcry,  and  U be- 
come a draper.  draper,  quoth  Freeman,  what 
draprr,  of  woollin  or  linntn  I No,  qd  he,  ar>  aU- 
draper,  wherein  he  hath  more  skil  then  in  the  other. 

liifrorfrie  nf  the  Knif^te  of  the  Po*te,  1S97 

A-LEE.  On  the  Ice. 

Than  lay  the  1ordisa-f«e  with  lasteand  with  charge. 

JVfxs.  of  tiiehard  II.  p.  29. 

ALEECHE.  Alike,  St)  explained  by  Mr.  Collier 
iu  a note  to  Thyuna’s  Debate,  i>.  20,  “his  gayne 
by  us  is  not  ahechc."  l^-rbaps  wc  should  read 
a heche^  i.  e.  not  wortli  a leech. 

.\LEES.  Aloe  trees. 

of  erberi  and  alert. 

Of  allc  inanvr  of  tr«  es,  PittiU  of  Suean,  st,  1. 

.\LE-FEAST.  A festival  or  merry-making,  at 
which  ale  appears  to  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant licpior.  S'.‘e  an  emunerulioii  of  them  in 
Harrison's  Dcse.  of  Engliiml,  p.  138  ; Brand’s 
Pop.  .\nti(|.  i.  15H-9,  and  the  account  of  the 
IVhitxun-atpy  in  v.  A merry  meeting  .it  w Inch 
ale  wa.'t  generally  drunk,  often  took  place  after 
the  repic.4cnt.it  ion  of  an  old  mystery,  as  in  a 
curious  j)iologuc  to  one  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  MS.  Tanner  407,  f.  44. 

ALEFT.  Lifted. 

Ac  tho  lhai  come  ihider  eft. 

Her  werk  was  al  up  ateft. 

Arthvur  and  Merlin,  p.  22. 

A-LEIT.  On  the  left. 

For  a-teft  hjlf  and  a right, 

Ite  Icyd  on  aud  slough  duwn-HghL 

Arthuur  and  Merltn,  p.  IIB. 

ALEGAR.  Ale  or  l>eer  whicli  ha.,  pasiied  through 
the  aoelous  foi^nentation,  aiul  is  used  in  Ihe 
Norlli  as  a eheap  suhstitutc  for  vinegar,  ll  is 
an  old  word.  See  tlic  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  DO. 

AI.EGE.  To  alleviate.  (.f.-iV.) 

But  if  Ihei  have  lome  prlvil.Re, 

That  of  the  point  hem  well  alege. 

Hftn.  ufthe  6t>2G. 

ALECJEANCE.  Alleviation.  (.f.-iV.)  **Mhtryance, 
or  softyngc  of  dysese,  aUerincio*^— Prnmpt. 
Part.  p.  9.  Cf.  Chaucer’s  Drcarae,  1688. 

The  twclfcil  artecle  c*  enoyntyngo,  that  mene 
cnoyntes  the  seke  in  pcrclle  of  dedc  for  aleneance  of 
l»ody  and  sauie.  MS.  hineoln,  \.  I.  17,  f*  202. 

ALEGGEN.  To  allege.  (,f.-A'.)  See  Piers 
Plotigbman,  p.  207 ; Flor.  and  Blanch.  692  ; 
Gesta  Romanomm,  p.  48  ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  422. 
Thu#  cndls  Kyng  Arthurc,  a»  auctors  a^eggs 
That  w»#  of  Ectores  blude,  the  kynge  sotie  of 
Troye.  MS.  Linrvin,  A.  1.  17,  f*  98. 

ALEGGYD.  Alleviated.  See  Jhgt. 

Feraventure  je  may  be  nlegepd, 

And  #un  i*f  joure  sorow  abreggyd. 

MS.  Hftrl.  1701.  L 12* 

ALEHOOFE.  Ground  ivy.  .\ccording  to  Gerard, 
it  was  ttsed  in  the  making  of  ale.  See  Prouipt. 
Parv.  p.  230. 
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AI.EICHE.  Alike;  cqaally. 

Laye  fourth  tthe  man  alriche 
What  he  hath  leftc  of  his  livcreyea 

Cheiter  Ptaya,  I.  123. 

ALEIDE.  Abolished;  put  down. 

Thet  among  the  puple  he  put  to  the  rcaumr. 
AUide  alle  iuther  lawcs  that  long  hadde  ben  used. 

Win.  and  the  Werttol/,  p.  168, 
Da  nom  alto  Ich  have  the  teid. 

And  allc  thre  sulcn  ben  aleid. 

US.  Dig’jy  B6,  t.  126. 

ALE-IN-CORNES.  New  ale.  See  Iluioct’s 
Alicedarium,  1552,  in  v. 

1 will  make  the  drincke  worse  than  gf'od  aU  in 
the  c rnea.  Thertytea,  p.  6fi. 

ALE  IS.  (1)  Alas!  North. 

(2)  Aloes.  * 

Chcrlte,  of  whiclie  many  one  falne  is, 

Noth,  ami  n/fi'e,  and  bolai. 

J?om.  u/ the  1377. 

(3)  AIloj’S. 

Allc  the  ultra  were  tmaIc  plaync  with  tonJ. 

.MS.  Hurl.  116,  f.  147. 

ALEIVEI).  AUcvjAled;  relieved.  Surrey. 
ALEKNIGIIT.  A frequentor  of  alel>ouac.s.  See  j 
(‘olgrave,  in  v.  Beste;  rinrio,  in  v.  He6ne ; 
Ilaret’s  Alvearie,  in  v.  Ale ; Uarrison's  iJcscr. 
of  p.  170. 

ALEMAYNE.  Gmnany. 

L'pon  the  londe  of  Alemayue, 

Guu  er.  ed.  ir.33,  f.  145. 

ALENDE.  Landed. 

At  what  haven  thai  aUnde, 

A*e  lit  a^'cn  I.ein  we  «chollo  wende 
With  hors  an  ormes  brighle. 

lirfutrun,  p.  42H. 

ALENGE.  Orievons. 

Now  am  1 out  of  this  daungrr  so  atenge. 
Wherefore  1 am  gladdc  It  fur  to  pertever. 

Compiaynte  of  thrm  t/.at  bt'n  to  late  Maryed. 

A LEON  n.  By  land. 

Warne  ihow  every  portc  lhatt  noo  ichyppU  a-ryve. 
Nor  also  aleund  stranger  throg  my  reilmr  pas. 

Out  the  for  there  trusge  do  pay  markis  fyve. 

Sf.arf/*a  (W.  Mytt.  p.  OD. 

ALE-POLE.  An  ale-stake,  t|.  V. 

Another  brought  her  be<les 
Of  jet  or  of  cole, 

To  o/Ter  to  the  ale-pole.  Ske'ten'a  IVerka,  1.  I If. 
ALE-POST.  A raayjfole,  Wext. 

AlrKS.  Alas  ! See  the  Legenda?  Catholic®,  p.  5, 
ALESE.  To  loose;  to  free.  {A.^S.) 

To  day  thou  mU  rleaed  br.  Af.v.  l>rgby  80,  f.  120. 
ALE-SHOT.  The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  within 
a forest  by  an  officer  of  the  same.  Phillip*. 
ALE-SILVER.  A rent  or  tribute  |»aid  yearly  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  by  those  who  sell 
ale  within  the  city.  Miege. 

Al.E-STAKE.  A stake  set  up  before  an  alehouse, 
by  way  of  sign.  Speght  explained  it  a maypole, 
and  hence  have  arisen  a host  of  stupid  iiliin- 
ders;  but  the  alc-stakc  was  also  called  the 
maj'polc,  without  reference  to  the  festive  pole. 
Sec  Tarlton’s  N'ewcs  out  of  Purgatorie,  p,  56. 
Grose  gives  ale-pont  a.s  a term  for  a maypole. 
Sec  Ills  Class.  Diet.  V ulg.  Song,  in  v.  and  supra. 
Palsgrave,  f.  17,  translates  it  by  “ le  moy  d’unc 
tavernc.”  From  Dekker's  Wonderful  Ye.ire, 
1603,  quoted  by  Brand,  it  appears  that  a bush 


was  frequently  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ale- 
stake.  See  Bu*h.  Hence  may  be  explained 
the  lines  of  Chaucer : 

A garlond  had  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 

At  grel  ai  it  werlo  for  an  ala-atake. 

Vrr/a  ed.  p.  6. 

MTiich  have  been  erroneously  interpreted  in 
Warton’s  Hist.  EnRl.  Poet.  i.  56.  But  the 
bush  was  afterwards  less  naturally  applied,  for 
Kennett  tells  us  “ the  coronated  frame  of  wood 
hung  out  as  a sign  at  taverns  is  called  a iiuA.’’ 
See  his  Glossaiy,  1616,  p.  35.  Cf.  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  i.  109  ; Chancer,  Cant.  T.  12255 ; 
Reliq.  .\ntiq.  i.  14  ; Hampson's  Calcnd.  i.  281 ; 
Skelton’s  Works,  i.  320. 

She  a«  an  ale  atake  gay  and  frcih, 

Half  hir  body  »he  had  away  e-gllT. 

J/.V.  iMUd.  416,  f.  56. 
For  lyke  aa  thre  Jotyc  ale-hou>e 

Is  alwayes  knowen  hy  the  good  ale-aiake, 

So  are  prniule  jriots  tone  perccaved,  to. 

By  theyr  proude  foly,  and  wanton  gate. 

Bana/ey’a  Tieatiae,  p.  4. 

ALESTALDER.  A stallion.'  Fast  Susses. 

ALESTAN-BEARER.  A pot-boy.  See  Higins* 
adaptation  of  the  Nomcnclator,  p.  50,5. 

ALESTOND.  The  ale-house. 

Therefore  at  length  Sir  JcffV  rie  bethought  him  of 
a feat  whereby  he  might  both  vUll  the  al-attmd, 
and  ai»o  keepe  hU  othe.  Mar.  p,  rlate'a  Epiatlr.  p.  54. 

ALK-STOOL.  The  stool  on  which  casks  of  ale 
or  Itecr  are  placed  in  the  cellar.  East. 

.\LKT.  (1)  A kind  of  hawk.  Howel  says  it  ta 
the  “ tniefaucon  that  comes  from  Peru.’' 

(2)  A small  plate  of  steel,  worn  on  the 
shoulder. 


An  a/ff  eitamcltlc  he  oche*  In  sondiro. 

Morte  Arthure,  ASS.  f.lnro/n,  f.  60. 

(3)  Carved,  applied  to  partridges  ami  pheasants. 
Buke  of  Ihnfinge. 

ALEVEN.  Eleven.  Cf.  Mailland’s  Early  Printed 
Books  at  I.aml>eth,  p.  322;  Bale’s  Kynge  Johan, 
p.  80  ; Miiisheii,  in 

lie  trips  about  with  lincnpace, 

He  capi'ft  very  qulcke; 

Full  trimly  there  of  seven  afeeen. 

He  sheweth  a pretty  ttirkr, 

• Galfrido  and  Bernardo,  1570. 

I have  had  therto  lechys  nleren, 

And  they  gave  me  medyslns  alio. 

.VS.  Ca«ro6.  Ff.  I.  6,  f.  46. 

ALEW.  HaUoo. 

V'et  did  she  not  lament  with  loude  alew, 

.\s  women  wont,  but  with  det’tte  sighet  and  singulfs 
fc’»*  Fae/  ie  Queene,  V.  vl.  13. 

ALE-WIFE.  A woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 
See  Tale  of  a Tub,  iv.  2. 

ALEXANDER.  Great  parsley.  Said  hy  Min- 
sheu  to  l>e  named  from  Alexander,  its  pre- 
sumed discoverer. 

AI.<EXANDER*S-FOOT.  Pellitory.  SiHnner. 
ALEXiVNDRYN.  Alexandrian  work. 

Syngly  was  she  »rappyd  p<rfay. 

With  a msunielle  of  hermyn, 

Corerid  w.it  wiih  Alerandryn. 

kS.S.  Raul.  C.  86,  f.  121. 

2VLEXCION.  Election. 

Me  aleaeiott  of  the  lonlys  free. 

The  erle  tokc  they  thiso.  Erie  of  Toloui,  1202, 
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ALBYD.  Lud  down.  See  Aleide. 

Do  ooii  ue  Ichave  the 
Ant  »lle  Ihre  thule  ben  ale^d 
With  huere  foule  croket. 

lVriffhf’$  L^rie  Poetry,  p.  105. 
For  *1  loTc,  Itman,  tche  »eyd, 

Lete  now  that  wUle  be  douu  aleyd. 

Ve/eendai  Catholiea,  p.  S30. 

ALEYE.  An  aUcy.  (^.-.V.) 

An  homicide  therto  han  they  hired 
That  In  an  e/eye  had  a prlvee  place. 

Chaucer,  Oinl.  T.  13498. 

ALEYN.  Alone. 

My  Icmman  and  1 went  forth  aleyn. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  MiddlehUi  MS» 

ALEYNE.  (1)  To  alienate. 

In  case  they  dyde  cyther  telle  or  oJ«yne  the  tame 
or  ony  parte  therof,  that  the  tame  Edwarde  thulde 
have  yt  before  any  other  man. 

Wright^M  Uonaetie  hetterM,  p.  86. 

(2)  Laid  down.  So  explained  in  Urry's  MS. 
collections. 

ALP.  (1)  Half ; part ; side. 

The  Brutona  to  helpc  her  atf,  vaate  aboute  were. 

Roh.  Clouc.  p.  S12. 

(3)  An  elf ; a devil. 

With  hit  teth  he  con  hit  tug. 

And  al/e  Rofyn  begem  to  rug. 

MS.  Douce  303,  f.  11. 
ALFAREZ.  An  ensign.  (^Span.)  The  term  is 
used  hy  Den  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  According  to  Nares,  who  refers  to 
MS.  Harl.  6804,  the  word  was  in  use  in  our 
army  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  also  written  alferes. 

ALFEYNLY.  SlothfuUy ; sluggishly.  Prompt. 
Parr, 

ALFRIDAUIA.  A term  in  the  old  judicial  as- 
trology’, explained  by  Kersey  to  be  **  a tempo- 
rary power  which  the  planets  have  over  the 
life  of  a person.” 

ril  And  the  cuap  and  at/ridatia. 

And  know  what  planet  U in  caiiml. 

Atbumazar,  li.  5. 

ALFYN.  (1)  So  spelt  by  Palsgrave,  f.  1 7,  and  also 
by  Caxton,  but  see  Aufyn.  Tlte  alfyn  tvns  the 
bishop  at  chess.  Is  alfynd  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 
83,  a mistake  for  alkynit  7 
(2)  A lubberly  fellow;  a sluggard. 

Now  ccrlci,  aal«  syr  Wawayne,  royche  woodyre 
have  I 

That  «yche  ao  alfyne  a«  thow  dare  rpeke  tyche 
wordea.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  67. 

ALGAROT.  A chemical  preparation,  made  of 
butter  of  antimony,  diluted  in  a large  quantity 
of  wann  water,  till  it  turn  to  a white  powder. 
PhiUipK. 

ALGATES.  Always ; all  manner  of  ways ; how- 
ever ; at  all  events.  Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
It  is,  as  Skinner  observes,  a compound  of  all 
and  gatf9,  or  ways.  (A.-S.)  Tooke’s  etymo- 
logy is  wholly  inadmissible.  Cf.  Diversions 
of  Purley,  p.  91;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7013; 
Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  36. 

Thetc  were  ther  uebon  nlgate. 

To  ordeync  for  the^e  maaonus  astatc. 

OjnetituUone  nf  Masonry,  p.  15  ' 

i 


ALGE.  Altogether.  {A.-S.') 

Sche  muate  thenne  edge  fayte 
To  geten  him  w!un  he  were  deed. 

CHHoer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  148. 
ALGERE.  A spear  used  in  hshing.  It  is  the 
translation  of  futcina  in  the  Canterbury  MS. 
of  the  McduUiL  See  a note  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

I p.  186. 

j ALGIFE.  Although. 

Eche  man  may  aorow  in  hla  inward  thought 
Thia  Uirdes  death,  whose  pere  U hard  to  fynd, 
Algife  Englond  and  Fraunce  were  Ihorow  aaiight. 

SkeUon'e  Wurke,  1.  13. 

ALGRADE.  A kind  of  Spanish  wine. 

Both  atgrade,  and  reapice  eke. 

, Sifuyr  of  Ijowe  Degri,  736. 

Oaay,  and  algarde,  and  other  y-newe.. 

Morte  Arthurc,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  55. 

ALGRIM.  Arithmetic. 

The  name  of  this  craft  la  in  Latyn  atgoreimu*, 
and  In  Englla  olgrimi  and  it  it  namld  otT  Algos, 
that  ia  to  aay,  craft,  and  rUmue,  that  la,  nounbre; 
and  fur  this  akille  it  is  called  craft  of  nounbringe. 

MS.  Cantab.  LI.  Iv.  14. 
ALGUS.  A philosopher  frequently  mentioned 
by  early  writers,  as  the  inventor  of  Algorism. 
According  to  MS.  Harl.  3742,  he  was  king  of 
Castile.  Cf.  MS.  Arundel  332,  f.  68. 
ALHAFTE.  See  a list  of  articles  in  the  Drit. 
Bihl.  ii.  397. 

AL-HAL-DAY.  All-hallows  day,  Nov.  1st.  Cair. 
iVLHALAVE-MESSE.  All-hallows. 

I’he  moneth  of  Novembre,  after  Athalvemeeee, 
That  wele  la  to  reroembre,  com  kyng  William  allc 
fresae.  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  145. 

ALIIALWEN-TYD.  Tlte  feast  of  All-hallows. 

Men  ahullc  fynde  but  fewc  roo*bukkyB  whan  that 
they  be  passed  two  jeer  that  tbel  ne  have  mewed  huro 
heedya  by  Alhaltcentyd.  MS.  Rod!.  546. 

ALHID.\DE.  A rule  on  the  back  of  the  astro, 
lahe,  to  measure  heights,  breadths,  and  deptlis. 
See  Blount’s  Glossograpbia,  p.  18 ; Cotgravc, 
in  V.  Alidade. 

ALHOLDE.  “ Alholde,  or  Gobelyn”  is  mentioned 
in  an  extract  from  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and 
Pauper,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  3. 
AL-HOLLY.  Entirely. 

I have  him  told  al  holly  min  eatat. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7678. 

ALIIONE.  Alone. 

Alhone  to  the  putte  he  hede.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  278. 

ALIANT.  Au  alien.  Rider, 

./VLIBER.  Bacchus;  ]il>er  pater. 

Aliber,  the  god  of  wyne, 

And  Hercules  of  kynne  thync. 

KsfUg  Alisaunder,  2849. 

ALICANT.  A Spanish  wine  made  at  Alicaiit, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia.  It  ia  differently 
spelt  by  ourohl  writers.  See  Tymon,  cd.  Dyce, 
p.  39 ; Higins’  Junius,  p.  91. 

Whan  he  had  dronke  ataunte 
Both  of  Teynt  and  tif  wyne  AHcnunt, 

Till  he  was  drounke  any  awyne.  MS.  Rawl.  C-  86. 

ALIED.  Anointed. 

He  tok  that  blode  that  was  ao  br  ght, 

.kod  atied  that  gentil  knight. 

Amis  and  Amitoun,  23."0. 

AMEN.  To  alienate.  Naree. 
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ALIEN-PRIORY.  A priory  which  was  subordi- 
nate to  a foreign  monastery.  See  Britton's 
Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Priory. 

A-LIFE.  As  my  life  ; excessively.  See  Win- 
ter's Tale,  iv.  3 ; Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  53, 
235,  309,  351. 

ALIPED.  Allowed.  Skinntr. 

ALIGHT.  (1)  Lighted;  pitched. 

Opon  ftlr  Gy,  that  gentil  kolght, 

Y-wU  mi  Jove  ii  alle 

Ct'y  of  WarwUttt  p.  870. 

(2)  To  light ; to  kindle.  5Wrey. 

ALINLAZ.  An  anlace. 

Or  alinlat,  and  god  long  knif. 

That  aU  he  lorede  leme  or  lif.  HavafoJr,  SAM. 

AURY.  Across.  (^.-5.)  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  137, 
and  MS.  Douce  323,  read  alery ; MS.  Douce 
104  has  olery  ; and  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  38  reads 

Somme  leide  hir  leggci  aNiy, 

At  twiche  lotcli  konaeth. 

And  made  hir  mone  to  Piers, 

And  preide  hym  of  grace. 

Pieit  PluUffhman,  p.  184. 

ALISANDRE.  Alexandria.  Cf.  Ellis’s  Met. 
Ruin.  ii.  36. 

At  Ati*anir$  he  wu  whan  It  was  wonue. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.&l. 

ALISAUNDRE.  The  herb  alexander^  q.  v. 
With  aJUaundre  lhare-to,  ache  ant  anyt. 

JVrifhCr  Lyrir  Poetry,  p.  86. 

ALI3T.  Alighted ; descended. 

And  deyde  two  hondred  ^nr. 

And  two  and  thretty  rijt, 

After  that  ourc  twete  Lord 

In  his  moder  0/(51.  MS.  Coll.  TWn.  Oton.  5?. 

ALKAKENOY.  Tlie  periscaria.  Sec  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  10 ; iligins's  Junius,  p.  125. 

ALKANET.  The  wild  bugles.  See  the  account 
of  it  in  Gerard’s  Herball,  cd.  Johnson,  p.  799. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  ancient  receipt  in 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  29,  as  used  for  co- 
louring. 

ALK  AN  I.  Tin.  floweU. 

ALKE.  Ilk;  each. 

Now,  tirrit,  for  your  curtety. 

Take  thU  fur  uo  vilany. 

But  atkr  man  rrye  50W  • . . The  Feeet,  xvi. 

ALKENAMYE.  Alchemy.  (A..N.) 

Yet  ar  thcr  6bicchn  in  forcerct 
Of  falc  menne«  makyng, 

Experiments  of  aikrnamye 

The  peple  tod<ceyve.  Piere  Ploughman,  p.  106. 

ALKERE.  In  the  Fonne  of  Cury,  p.  120,  is 
given  a receipt  **  for  to  make  rys  aiAere.” 

ALKES.  Elks. 

Aa  fur  the  plowing  with  urea,  which  I >uppoic  to  be 
untikelie,  because  they  are  in  mine  opinion  untaroe- 
able,  and  alkee,  a thing  commoolie  used  in  the  east 
countries.  Harrieon't  Deter,  of  Pugtand,  p.  886. 

ALKIN.  .Vll  kinds. 

Dragouns  and  alkitt  depenes, 

Eire,  halLsnawris.  MS.  Bodl.  A25,  f.  08. 

For  to  destroy  flesly  delitc, 

And  alkine  lust  ofikhery. 

MS.  Hart  4106.  f.  108. 

ALKITOTLE.  See  Alcatoie. 

ALKONE.  Each  one. 


Then  Robyn  goes  to  Notyagham, 

Hymselfc  momyng  allone. 

And  liiullc  Johne  Co  mery  Schereirode, 

The  pathes  he  knew  alkone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  ▼.  48,  f 100. 

ALKYMISTRE.  An  alchemist. 

And  whan  this  alkymittre  aaw  hla  time, 

Riseth  up.slreprerst,  quod  he,  and  tiondeCh  by  me. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  10678 

ALL.  (1)  Although. 

j4U  tell  I not  as  now  hU  obnerrancea. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8866. 

(2)  Entirely.  Var.  dial.  Spenser  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  exactlt/. 

(3)  **  For  all,”  in  spite  of.  Var  dial.  “ I’ll  do 
it  for  all  you  say  to  the  contrary.” 

(4)  “All  that,”  until  that.  So  explained  by 
W’cber,  in  gloss  to  Kyng  AUsaunder,  2145. 

(5)  “ For  good  and  all,”  entirely.  North. 

And  shipping  oars,  to  work  they  fall. 

Like  men  that  row'd  fbr  good  and  aU. 

Cotton'e  fPork»t  ed.  17M,  p.  187. 

(6)  Each.  Prompt.  Parv. 

ALL-A-BITS.  All  in  pieces.  North. 

ALL-ABOUT.  “ To  get  all  about  in  one’s  head,” 

to  become  light-headed.  Ilerf/ordeh.  We 
have  also  “ that's  all  about  it,”  i.  e.  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  matter. 

ALL-ABROAD.  Squeezed  quite  flat.  Somerset. 

ALL-A-HOll.  All  on  one  side.  Witts. 

ALL-.\LONG.  Constantly.  Var.  dial.  Also 
“ AU  along  of,”  or  “ AU  along  on,”  entirely 
owing  to. 

ALL-A.MANG.  Mingled,  as  when  two  flocks  of 
sheep  arc  driven  together.  Wilts. 

ALL-AND-SOME.  Every  one;  eveiything; 
altogether. 

Thereof  s|i«kys  the  apostell  John, 

In  his  gospcil  all  and  tome. 

MS.  Aehmote  61,  f.  63. 
We  are  betrayd  and  y nome, ! 

Hone  and  harness,  lords,  aU  and  some/ 

Rtchard  Coer  de  Lion,  2284. 
Thi  kyiigdam  ua  come. 

This  it  the  secundc  poynte  al  and  some/ 

MS.  Douce  3f<a,  f.  33. 

ALLANE.  Alone. 

Hyi  men  have  the  wey  tane ; 

In  the  forest  Gye  ys  aUane. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  Ii.  38,  f.  174. 

ALL-ARMED.  An  epithet  appUed  to  Cupid  in 
A Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2,  unnecessarily 
altered  to  alarmed  by  some  editors,  as  if  the 
expression  meant  armed  all  over,  whereas  it 
merely  enforces  the  word  armed.  The  ex- 
pression is  used  by  Greene,  and  is  found  earlier 
in  the  Mortc  d'Arthur,  i.  215. 

ALL-AS-IS.  “ All  it  to  me  is  this,”  i.  e.  all 
I have  to  say  about  it.  Her^rdsh. 

AIj1^A-TAUNT-0.  FuUy  rigged,  with  masts, 
yards,  &c.  A sea  term. 

ALLuVY.  According  to  Kersey,  to  allay  a phea- 
sant is  to  cut  or  carve  it  up  at  table.  The  sub- 
stantive as  a bunting  term  was  applied  to  the 
set  of  hounds  which  were  ahead  after  the  beast 
was  dislodged. 

ALL.VYMENT.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
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allaying  or  abating  the  force  of  soracihing 
else.  Sfiak. 

ALL-Il'EASE.  Gently  j quietly.  HertfonUh. 

ALL-BEDENE.  Forthwith.  Cf.  Minot’s  Poems, 
p.  31;  llavelok,  730,  2841;  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  4 ; Gloss,  to  RiUon’s  Met.  Horn, 
p.  360. 

Thane  thay  layde  o/-6ydtfn«. 

Bathe  kyngo  and  qwene, 

The  doghuy  knyght  in  the  grene 
Haae  womune  thegree. 

Sir  Ih'grttanttt  l^incoln. 
W)«nn  that  were  wasshtn  ol-bedene, 
lie  wt  hyin  dowoe  hem  belwene. 

MS,  Cijntnh.  Ff  v.  48,  f.  U. 

AI,L-BE-TIIOUGII.  Albeit.  Skinntr, 

Al.bE.  Ale.  Sec  this  form  of  the  word  in 
Skelton’s  NVorks,  i.  151;  The  Fecst,  v.  It 
apparently  means  old  in  tlie  Towneley  Myste- 
ries, p.  101. 

A ELECT.  To  allure;  to  bring  together;  to 

collect.  (Lot.) 

i beyng  by  your  noble  and  notable  qualitirt 
and  encouraged,  mo»tc  bertely  require  your 
liclpc,  and  humbly  d***yre  your  ayde, 

Muir*  Vt.iun,  1S48,  Hen.  IV.  f.  ??• 

ALLECTIVE.  Attraction ; allurement.  Seethe 
Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  300, 

For  what  better  aihetie*  coulde  Satan  devUc  to 
allure  and  bring  men  pleauntly  Into  damnable  servi- 
tude. Sorihbrookg't  Treatite,  1577* 

ALLECTL'ARV.  An  electuary. 

j4ll’‘cittnry  nrrectyd  to  retires 

These  feverous  aitys.  Skeltoii't  n'nrk*,  I.  85. 

ALLEFEYNTE.  Slothful;  inactive.  Prompt. Parr. 

Ai.LEGATE.  (1)  Toallcgo.  See  Pccle’s  Works, 
iii.  68 ; Skelton’s  Works,  i.  356. 

(2)  Always;  algatc. 

Ac,  allffmtr,  the  kynges 

t.oscn  ten  ageyns  on  In  werrynges. 

Kyng  A itfsundrr,  0094. 

ALLEGE.  To  quote;  to  cite. 

And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrrge. 

He  wolde  non  auetoritev  alUg*. 

CAaucer,  Cunt.  T.  95.12. 

ALl.EGY.\UNCE.  Citation ; the  act  of  quoting. 
Translated  bv  allrgaeio.  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9. 

ALI.E-HALWEN.  Allballows. 

Here  fe«t  wol  be,  withoute  nay, 

Alter  AlU-haiu'en  the  cyght  day. 

Contt.  Matonrg,  p.  32. 

ALLE-IIOOL.  Entirely;  exactly.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L 151 ; Sir  II.  I)r>dcn’s  Twici,  p.  38. 
AUe  answers  to  omnino.  and  strictly  s(>eaking, 
cannot  grammatically  be  used  iu  com}K>sition. 
Altetf,  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  2L  Sec 
AUe^Mf. 

ALLELUYA.  The  wood-sorrel.  Gerard. 

ALI.E-LYKELY.  In  like  manner.  Prompt.  Part\ 

ALLEMAIGNE.  A kind  of  solemn  music,  more 
generally  spelt  Almain,  q.  v.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  several  dances,  the  new  allemaignc, 
the  old,  the  queen’s  allemaigne,  all  of  which 
arc  mentioned  in  MS.  Uawl.  108,  and  the 
6gures  given.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  164,  610. 

ALLEMASIi-DAY.  Grose  says.  i.  c.  Alhimage- 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  Canterbury  silk- 
weavers  began  to  work  by  cimdle-bgbt  Kent. 


ALLEMAUNDIS.  Almonds, 

Therfore  Jacob  took  grete  jerdls  of  popeteri,  and 
of  aliemaundii,  and  of  planet,  and  In  party  dideawey 
the  rynde.  mekliff*.  MS.  Bodl.  877- 

ALLEN.  Grass  land  recently  broken  Up.  Suffolk. 
Major  Moor  says,  “ unenclosed  land  that  has 
1>ecn  tilled  and  left  to  run  to  feed  for  sheep.” 

ALLE-ONE.  Alone;  solitary. 

All«-un*  he  leved  chat  drery  knyghle, 

And  tone  he  went  awaye. 

MS.  JJneoin  A.  1.  17,  f.  109. 

.ALLER.  (1)  An  alder  tree.  A common  fonn  of  the 
word,  still  used  in  the  western  counties.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  Alno;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland, 
p.  178;  Gerard’s  licrbaU.ed.  Johnson,  p.  1409. 

(2)  Of  all.  It  is  the  gen.  pi. 

Adam  was  ourc  oiler  fader. 

And  Eve  was  of  hyiruelve. 

Piera  7*/<tugAman,  p.  342. 
Than  that  it  cloaesl  and  gun  hyng 
ThalreoW<»rfelcs  lhareby.  MS,  CV/.  .Vion.  xvHl.d. 

ALLER-FLOAT.  A species  of  trout,  usually 
large  and  well  grown,  frequenting  the  deep 
holes  of  retired  and  shady  hrooks,  under  the 
roots  of  the  aller^  or  abler  tree.  Norik.  It  is 
also  called  the  alUr-lrouf. 

ALLER-FLRST.  Tlic  first  of  all. 

Tho,  a'ler-furaft  he  unduralode 
I'hat  he  was  ryght  kyngU  blod. 

Kyrtg  AliaaurultTt  15d9. 

ALLER-MOST.  Most  of  all. 

To  wraththe  the  Go<l  and  palm  the  fend  hit 
•erveth  alltrmf'at.  Wright'*  IhA.  Songit  p.  338. 

.VLLEUN  BATCH.  A kind  of  lx>tch  or  old  sore. 
Ennoor.  Apparently  ronnectctl  with  allersi,  a 
Devonshire  word  for  an  acute  kind  of  Iwil  or 
carbuncle. 

.\LLEHONE.  Apparently  the  pinion  of  a wing, 
in  the  following  passage.  Ro<|uefurt  hasalerion. 
a bird  of  prey, 

Tak  pympernDlle,  and  ■umpe  it.  and  take  the 
Jcusc  therof,  and  do  therto  the  grerc  of  the  allrrona 
of  the  go«e-wcngc,  and  dropp  it  In  thyne  ^hnr. 

MS.  tjMcoin.  Med.  f.  283. 

ALLES.  Very;  altogether;  all;  even.  Sec 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  1 7 ; Rit.soa’s  Andent  Songs, 
p,  7 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  U.  176. 

ALLESAl).  Ixist.  (A.-S.) 

Black  him  wi;  milde  mod. 

That  for  out  alleaad  U blo  l. 

MS.  Kg-rion  613,  f.  2. 

ALLE-SOLYNE-DAY.  All  Souls’  Day.  See 
MS.  Ilarl.  2391,  quoted  in  llaiupson’s  Kalcii- 
darium,  ii.  1 1. 

ALLETHER.  Gen.  pi.  of  all. 

Thao  doth  he  dye  for  oure  atlether  good. 

Cov.  Mi/tt.  p.  14. 

.VLLETHOW.  Although. 

Torrent  Ihethcr  toke  the  way, 

Weiry  allethow  he  were. 

Torrent  n/  thirlugnl,  p.  JO. 

ALLETOGEDERS.  Altogether. 

Into  the  water  he  cast  his  theld, 

Crokc  and  alletogedera  U luld. 

TVn-en/  vf  Partvgal,  p.  68. 

ALLEVE.  Eleven. 

Eihulfe  in  that  like  xnanerc, 

Wonneil  at  Rome  nlln-e  ;erc. 

MS.  Cuntab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  99. 
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ALLEVENTHE.  The  eleventh. 

The  alUr^nthe  wyntur  was  witturlf 
Ther  aftir.  telicih  ua  me  to  dy. 

Cur$or  Siundi,  MS.  Ct^l.  Trin.  Cautab.  f.  13. 

ALLE^WELDAND.  Omni|>otent. 

That  [ before  Gode  nlttweldiind 
Wemc  In  the  liht  of  lltryamJ. 

MS.  Badl.  425,  f.  27. 

ALLEY.  The  conclusion  of  a ^nie  at  football, 
when  the  ball  has  passed  the  l>ounds.  York»h. 
A choice  taw,  made  of  alabaster,  is  so  calleil 
by  boy*.  See  the  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  358. 

ALLEYDE.  Alleged. 

with  alle  hire  herte  iche  him  preyde. 

And  many  another  cause  allfyde. 

That  he  with  hire  at  hom  abide. 

Gotrer,  MS.  &>o.  ./nrfc/.  134,  f.  115. 

ALLE*3IF.  Although.  See  AUe~hool. 

Y wyl  make  jow  no  »eyn  carpyng, 

Alt»  5</hit  myjte  som  men  lykr. 

MS,  Oudl.  48.  f.  47. 

ALL-FOOLS-DAY.  Tlie  first  of  April,  when  a 
custom  prevails  of  making  fools  of  people  by 
sending  them  on  ridiculons  errands, &c.  whence 
the  above  name.  Sec  further  in  Brand’s  Pop. 
Antiq.  L 76.  Tlie  custom  scorns  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  us  from  the  French,  but  no  satis- 
factory account  of  its  origin  has  yet  been  given. 

ALL-FOURS.  A w ell-known  game  at  cards,  smd 
by  Cotton,  in  the  Coiupleat  Game.ster,  ed.  1 709, 
p.  81,  to  be  “very'  much  played  in  Kent.” 

ALL-GOOD.  Tlic  herb  good  Henry'.  Gerard. 

ALLH.VLLOWN'-SUMMER.  Late  summer.  In 
1 Henry  IV.  i.  2,  it  simply  appears  to  nicanan 
old  man  with  youthful  pas>iuhs. 

ALLHALLOWS.  SatiricaUv  wriltcn  by  Ilcy'wood 
as  a single  saint.  See  bis  play  of  the  Foiire  PP, 
1569,  and  the  following  passage: 

Here  it  another  relyke.  eke  a preryous  one. 

Of  All-hettufci  the  ble^syil  Jaw-bone, 

Which  relyke,  without  any  faylc, 

Agayntt  poyton  chcfvly  dothe  prcrayle. 

Pat-doner  aud  the  Frrre,  1.533. 

ALL-HEAL.  The  herb  panax.  See  Gerard’s  j 
Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  i004;  Klorio,  in  v. 
Achilca. 

ALIj-HID.  Aceortling  to  N’ares,  the  game  of 
hide^and-seck.  It  is  supimstvl  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Hamlet,  iv.  2.  Sec  Ifide-for.  It  is  j 
mentionetl  by  Dekker,  os  quotctl  by  Steevens ; 
but  Cotgravc  apparently  makes  it  symonymious 
with  Hoodman-blind,  ill  V.  fY/^e»iiiur*e/,r/#ne- 
rmteefie.  Cotgravc  also  mentions  Harry -racket, 
which  is  the  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Sec 
HotKlmmiMvid.  “A  sport  rail'd  aH~hid,  which 
is  a mcere  children's  pastinic,”  is  mentioned 
in  A Curtainc  Lecture,  12mo,  Ixmd.  1637, 
p.  206.  See  also  Hawkins*  Engl.  Dram.  iii.  187; 
Apollo  Shroving,  1027,  p.  81. 

ALL-IIOLLAND'S-DAY.  Tlic  Hampshire  name 
for  All  Saints*  Day*,  when  plum-cakes  are  made 
and  called  All  Holland  cakes.  Middleton  iises 
the  worrl  twice  in  this  form.  See  his  Works, 
li.  283,  V.  282. 

ALLHOOVE.  Ground  h-y.  Mingheu, 

ALLHOSE.  The  herb  horsehoof.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  B^chio, 


ALL-I-RITS.  All  in  pieces.  North. 

AUIilCJlOLLI . Melancholy,  Shakespeare  uses 
this  word,  put  into  the  months  of  illiterate 
l>crsons,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  2,  and 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  See  Collier’s 
Shakespeare,  I 148,  197,  where  the  word  is 
spelt  two  diflferent  ways. 

ALLICIATE.  To  attract.  (Laf.) 

Vea,  the  very  rage  of  humiiitle,  though  it  be 
rooit  violent  and  dangerntii,  yet  It  is  sooner  alUt-iated 
by  ceremony  than  compelled  by  vert>ie  of  office. 

Brit.  Bild.  h.  IM. 

ALLIEN Y.  An  alley;  a passage  in  a ImiJdiiig. 
See  Britton’s  Arch,  Diet,  in  v.  Alley. 

ALLIGANT.  A Spanish  wine.  See  Alicani. 

Id  dreadful  darkenewe  yf/hgonr  lie*  drown'd. 
Which  marryed  men  Invoke  for  procreation. 

Pae^jHirJi  Paiinodla,  1634. 

ALLIGARTA.  TheaUigator.  Den  Jonson  uses 
this  fonn  of  the  word  in  his  Bartholomew 
Fair,  ii.  1. 

ALL-IN-A-CHARM.  Talking  aloud.  JFilU. 

ALI^-IN-ALL.  Everything.  Shakespeare  has  the 
phrase  in  a well-known  passage,  Hamlet,  i.  2, 
and  several  other  places. 

In  Loudon  she  buyes  her  head,  her  face,  her 
fashion.  O London,  thou  art  her  Paradise,  her 
heaven,  her  all-in-all / Tukeon  Painting,  1616,  p.tO. 

Thou'rt  all  in  all,  and  all  in  ev’ry  part. 

Clafnrty*t  Dieine  Glimprte,  p.  75. 
The  phrase  all  in  all  with,  meant  very  intimate 
or  familiar  with.  See  Howell's  Lexicon,  in  v. 

ALL-IN-A-MUGGLE.  All  in  a Utter,  fl'il/t. 

ALLINE.  An  ally. 

WlMlom  is  iromortahty's  alllne, 

And  immortahiy  is  wisilom's  g.'iin. 

Middleton's  tVorks,  v.  334. 

ALLINGE.  Totally;  altogether.  (A.-S.)  Cf.Const. 
of  Masonry, p. 37;  Uitson’sAndent  Songs.p.  7; 
Rob.  Clone,  p.48;  Maundevilc’s'rravds,  p.  189. 
For  hire  faired  and  hire  chore, 

Ich  hire  bou;te  alliuge  so  dore. 

Plot,  and  B’aneh.  674. 
Ich  hote  that  thmi  me  telle, 

N'outhc  thou  an  alHnguet  here. 

.V.9.  Ijaud.  108,  f.  127. 

ALL-IN-ONE.  At  the  same  time. 

But  all  in  one  to  every  wight, 

Thire  was  sme  conning  with  istate. 

Omueer'e  Dreatne,  C7<J. 

ALL-IN-THE-WELL.  A juvenile  game  iu 
Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhooiL  A circle  is 
made  almut  eight  inches  in  diameter,  termed 
the  well,  ill  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a 
wootien  peg,  four  inches  long,  with  a button 
balanced  on  the  top.  Those  desirous  of  playing 
give  buttons,  marbles,  pr  anything  else,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  for  the  privilege  of  throwing 
a short  stick,  with  whirh  they  arc  fumislicd, 
at  the  peg.  Should  the  button  fly  out  of  the 
ring,  the  player  is  entitled  to  double  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  also  practised  at  the  Newcastle  races, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  north, 
with  three  pegs,  which  are  put  into  three  cir- 
cular holes,  made  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  forming  a triangle.  In  this  case 
each  hole  contains  a peg,  about  nine  inches 
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loQgi  upon  which  arc  deposited  either  a small 
knife  or  some  copper.  The  person  plajing 
gives  so  much  for  each  stick,  and  gets  all  the 
articles  that  are  thrown  off  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
outside  of  the  holes. 

AliLISON.  Tlift  wood-rose.  So  at  least  Florio 
seems  to  understand  it,  in  v.  Alumo, 

ALL-LANfi-OFP.  Entirely  owing  to.  North. 
That  I have  no  childc  hldur  tUle, 

Hit  U oMongr-ofi  Goddes  wille. 

Cursor  iiundi,  idS.  Cn//>  Trin.  Cnutah,  f.  64. 
Thcrby  wist  thel  it  wa*  alle 
Longe  one  her,  and  not  one  Landavailc. 

USi.  Ran  h C.  8C.  f.  124. 

ALL-IX)VES.  Tlie  phrase  of  alt  or  fur  all 

lovei,  i.  c.  by  all  means,  occurs  twice  in 
Shakespeare,  and  occasionally  in  contemporary 
wiiters.  The  earliest  instance  I have  met  with 
is  in  the  romance  of  Ferumbras,  below  quoted. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  BoswelPs  Malone, 
viii.  82;  and  Nares,  in  v.  Loveg. 

And  uide  to  him  she  mosle  ro 

To  vtseten  the  prisoiieris  that  dayc, 

And  said,  sir.  for  alle  I 

Letc  me  thy  prisonerw  seen  ; 

1 woIe  the  gife  both  golde  and  gloves, 

And  eounuil  shalle  it  bene.  MldtilehHl  MS.  ^ 
Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear! 
Speak,  of  all  lovet!  1 swoon  almost  with  fear. 

/4  Midg.  yifiht’e  Dream,  II.  2 

ALL-MANNER- A-WOT.  Indiscriminate  abuse. 
Suffolk. 

ALLMEES.  Alms.  East  Sutsex.  Sec  the  ex- 
ample under  Almegge. 

ALL-OF-A-HUGH.  All  on  one  side.  Suffolk. 

ALL-OF-A-ROW.  A child’s  game.  Siffolk. 

ALLONGE.  All  of  us.  Som^rgef. 

ALLONELI.  Exclusively.  Cf.  Wright’s  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  126;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  44 ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  54 ; Maundcvilc's  TVavels, 
p.  8;  Morte  d’ Arthur,  ii.  427  ; Hall,  Edw.  IV. 
f.  12 ; Patteme of  PainefuU  Adventures, p.  239; 
Minot’s  Poems,  pp.  133,  152. 

Now  wold  I fayne  sum  mytthls  make, 
j4lle.aneti  for  my  ladys  sake.  .VS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6. 
We  spered  no^te  the  jatet  of  citee  to  that  entenl 
for  to  agaynoslande  the,  hot  allanlg  for  the  drede 
of  Darius,  kyng  of  Perse. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  10. 

ALL-ON-END.  Eager;  impatient.  Somfrget. 

ALLOTTERY.  An  allotment-  Shak. 

ALLOUS.  All  of  us.  Somerget. 

ALL-OIT.  Entirely;  quite.  Minsheu  has  it  for 
a carouse,  to  drink  all  out.  Cf.  Rob.  Clone, 
pp.  26,  244  ; Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2101.  Still 
in  use  in  the  former  sense  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland. 

Thane  come  theise  wikkyde  Jewci,  and  whene 
they  sawe  thiae  two  thefes  that  hang  by  oure  Lorde 
one-lyfe,  they  brake  iheyre  thees,  and  alewe  tlieme 
alle-otete,  and  caste  theme  vilalnely  into  a dyke. 

MS.  J.imruln  A.  i.  17.  f.  184. 

ALL-OVERISH.  Neither  sick  nor  well.  Var. 
dial. 

ALLOW.  To  approve.  A Scripture  wonl.  See 
Romans. xiv.  22;  Barct’s.\lvcarie,inv.  Perhaps 
connected  tvith  alowe,  to  praise.  (.^f.-.V.) 

ALLOWANCE,  .\pprobation.  Shak. 


ALLOWED.  Licensed.  An  “ allowed  fool”  is 
a term  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  5.  In  Hollyband’s  Dictionarie,  1593, 
mention  is  made  of  **an  allowed  cart  or 
chariot.” 

AT,L-PLAISTER.  Alablaster.  York$h. 

ALLS.  (1)  Arle.s,  q.  V.  North. 

(2)  Also.  {A.^S.) 

Tharp  was  crakked  many  a crowoe 
Of  wild  Scotles,  and  alli  of  tame. 

MinoCg  Poerne,  p,  4. 

ALL-SALES.  All  times.  Suffolk.  “ Sales”  is 
of  course  merely  a form  of  cele  or  gele.  Sec 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  65. 

ALL-SEED.  'The  orach.  Skinner. 

ALL-SEER.  One  who  sees  ever) thing.  Shak. 

ALL-TIIE-BIRDS-IN-THE-AIR.  A Suffolk 
game.  See  Moor’s  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238, 
where  another  game  is  mentioned  called  all- 
the-fishcs-in-thc-sca. 

ALL-TO.  Entirely.  In  earlier  writers,  the  to 
would  of  course  be  a prefix  to  the  verb,  but 
the  phrase  all-to  in  the  Elizabethan  writers 
can  scarcely  be  always  so  explained. 

Mercutio't  ycy  hand  had  al-to  froten  mine. 

Romrtw  and  Juliet,  1562. 

ALL-TO-NOUGIIT.  Completely.  Var.  dial. 

ALL-TO-SMASH.  Smashed  topieces.  SomerKt. 
The  phrase  is  not  peculiar  to  that  county.-  A 
Lancashire  man,  telling  his  master  the  mill- 
dam  had  burst,  cxclaimerl,  **  Maistcr,  maister, 
dam's  brossen,  and  avj't  to-muah 

ALLUTERI.Y.  Altogether  j wholly. 

At  yf  thy  love  be  tel  allutcrlv 
Of  nice  lutt.  thy  travail  U In  vain. 

MS.  Scld.  Arch.  B.  24. 

ALLUVION.  A washing  away,  (ia/.) 

ALL-WATERS.  “ I am  for  all  voter., " i.  e.  I 
can  turn  my  hand  to  anj-tliing.  A proverbial 
expression  used  by  the  clown  in  Twelfth 
Night,  iv.  2. 

ALLY.  Tlie  aisle  of  a church.  For.  dial. 

ALLYFE.  Although.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  a letter  datctl  1523,  in  Monast. 
Angl.  iv.  477. 

ALL-Y-FERE.  Altogether. 

And  hurre  Uppe  »ss  hole  »jc)ru  alt-v-fv.. 

Chron.  TiVodun.  p,  74. 

ALMAIN.  (1)  A German. 

Upon  the  tame  pretence,  to  furnish  them  a band 
Of  Aimaint.iud  to  them  for  ihtlr  itout  capuin  gave 
The  valiant  Martin  Swart. 

Drayton,  ed.  1?53,  p.  1102. 

(2)  A kind  of  dance.  A stage  direction  in 
Peele’s  Works,  i.  28,  is.  “ Uereiipon  did  enter 
nine  knights  in  armour,  treading  a warlike 
ttlmain,  hy  drum  and  fife." 

ALMAIN-LEAP.  A dancing  leap;  a kind  of 
jig.  Sec  Florio,  in  v.  Chiarantdna. 
skip  with  s rhyme  on  the  table  from  Ncw-Nothlng. 
And  take  hii  almatndfap  Into  a cuttard. 

Dccil  it  an  Au,  1.  !• 

AI.MAIN-RIVETS.  Moveable  rivets.  The  term 
was  applied  to  a light  kind  of  armour,  so 
called,"  says  Minsheu,  “Irccause  they  be 
rivetted,  or  buckled,  after  the  old  .\lraan 
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fashion.’*  See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  622 ; HoUnshed, 
Hist.  Ireknd,  p.  56 ; Sharp’s  Cov.  M\st. 
p.  195. 

ALMAN.  A kind  of  hawk,  mentioned  hy 
Howell,  and  also  called  by  him  the  Dutch 
ftilcon. 

ALMANDIN.  Made  of  almond. 

And  it  wai  an  aimandin  wand, 

That  ilk  frut  tharon  thai  fand, 

Almandes  wat  groun  tharon. 

MS.  Cotf.  Ve*pat.  A.  lii.  f.  .*0. 

ALMAND^MILK.  Almonds  ground  and  mixed 
with  milk,  broth,  or  water.  See  an  old  re* 
ccipt  in  Warner’s  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  5. 

ALM  ANDRIS.  Almond-trecs. 

And  trees  there  werin  grete  foi*on. 

That  bcrln  outtes  in  ther  teson, 

Suche  aa  menne  nutemlggU  y-call. 

That  ftotc  of  savour  ben  wUhall ; 

And  of  almandrU  gretc  plente, 
nggif,  and  many  a date  tre. 

Aom.  e/the  Rote,  1363. 

ALMANE-BELETT.  A part  of  armour,  men- 
tioned in  an  account  of  Norham  Castle,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.  in  Archaeologia,  xvii.  204. 

ALMANY.  Germany. 

Now  Fulko  comes,  that  to  hU  brother  gave 

His  land  in  Italy,  which  was  not  small. 

And  dwelt  in  Alman^, 

Ham'ngrofi’s  AiHostOt  1301,  p.  19. 

ALMARIE.  A cupboard ; a pantry;  a safe. 
See  Kennett’s  Gloss.  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  The 
North  country  word  aumbry  seems  formed 
from  this.  It  is  glossed  by  the  French  ameire^ 
in  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  B.  xiv.  40.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  10,  109,  315;  Becon’s 
Works,  p.  468.  In  the  latter  place  Becon 
quotes  Dent,  xxviii.  17,  where  the  viilgate 
reads  ba$k«t  / a reference  which  miglit  have 
saved  the  editor’s  erronious  note.  Howcl  has  i 
the  proverb,  There  is  God  iu  the  almery** 
Ther  avarice  hath  aimarie*, 

And  yreo  bounden  coftes. 

Piert  Ptou/rhman,  p.  888. 

ALMARIOL.  A closet,  or  cupboard,  iu  which 
the  ecclesiastical  habits  were  kept.  See  Brit- 
ton’s Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Armarium. 

ALMATOUR.  An  almoner. 

After  him  spak  Dalmadas, 

A riche  almatour  he  waa.  Kyng  Atucunder,  3048. 

ALMAYNE.  Germany. 

Thane  syr  Arthure  onone,  in  the  Aogu»te  theraftyre, 
Cnteres  to  Almaynt  wyth  ostei  arrayed. 

Mrm-tt  Arthurs,  MS.  hinroln,  f.  76. 

ALME.  An  elm.  {Dan.)  *'  Askes  of  alme-barke" 
are  mentioned  in  a remedy  for  “ cootrarius 
hare"  in  MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  (.  282. 

ALMESFULLE.  Charitable.  It  is  found  in 
Pynson's  edition  of  the  Prompt.  Pan*.  See 
Mr.  Way’s  edition,  p.  10. 

1 wa*  chaite  mogh,  abetinent,  and  aimt^fUUe,  and 
for  othere  [th^yng  I aroe  note  dainpned. 

MS.  Hari  U)82,  f.  I. 

ALMESSE.  Alms.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  117. 
And  thut  Ail  great  a/mi'Mc  be  dede, 

Wberof  he  hadde  many  a bede. 

Gofter,  ed.  15.18,  f.  35. 


ALMESTE.  Almost. 

And  at  ho  priked  North  and  E«t, 

1 telle  it  you,  him  had  <t/me«re 
Bettdde  a tory  care.  C'Aoucer,  Cant.  T.  13688 

ALMICANTAR.\TU.  An  astrological  word, 
meaning  a circle  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Digges  has  the  word  in  his  Stratioticos.  1579, 
applied  to  dialling.  Cf.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  58 ; 
Chaucer  on  the  AstrolaI>e,  cd.  Urry,  p.  441. 

Meanwhile,  with  tcioferieal  initrument. 

By  way  of  azimuth  and  almimntamth. 

Altmmazar,  1.  7. 

ALMODZA  An  alchemical  term  for  tin.  It  is 
t»o  employed  by  Chamocke  in  an  early  MS.  in 
my  possession. 

ALMOND-FOR-A-PARROT.  A kind  of  prover- 
bial expression.  It  occurs  in  Skelton’s  Works, 
ii.  4;  Webster’s  Works,  iii.  122.  Nash  and 
Wither  adopted  it  in  their  title-{>ages.  Douce, 
in  his  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  explains  it  " some 
tridc  to  amuse  a silly  person." 

ALMOND-FURNACE.  " At  the  silver  mills  in 
Cardiganshire,  they  have  a particular  furnace 
in  which  they  melt  the  slags,  or  refuse  of  the 
lithurge  not  stam]>ed,  with  charcoal  only, 
which  they  call  the  almond  fumact.**  A'e»ne//, 
MS.  Lantd.  1033. 

ALMOND-MILK.  The  Latin  amigdolaium  is 
translated  by  almond-rnylke  in  MS.  Bodl.  004, 
f.  43.  See  Almand-milk. 

ALMONESRYE.  The  almonr)'.  In  a fragment 
of  a work  printed  hy  Caxton,  in  Douce’s  Col- 
lection. the  residence  of  our  earliest  printer  is 
stated  to  l>e  at  " the  almonettrye  at  the  reed 
pale." 

AL.MOSE.  Alms.  Cf.  HaU,  Edward  IV.  f.  1 1 ; 
Bccon’s  Works,  p.  20. 

He  bad  Mr  love  a/mo«e  dedc. 

LtgtnAtr!  Cath4>Urtr,  p. 

And  therto  gude  in  alle  thyogc. 

Of  a/mvtw  dedet  and  gude  berynge. 

MS.  Unntn  A.  i.  17.  f.  115. 

ALMOYN.  Alms. 

For  frerez  of  the  crolee,  and  monk  and  ebanoun, 
Haf  drawen  in  o voice  hit  fees  to  ther  atmoifn. 

Pater  Ijingto/t,  p.  839^ 

ALMS-DRINK.  “They  have  made  him  drink 
almt^drink,**  an  expression  used  in  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  to  signify  that  liquor  of 
another’s  share  which  his  companion  drinks  to 
ease  him. 

ALMSMAN.  A person  who  lives  on  alms.  See 
Richard  II.  iii.  3.  In  Becon’s  Works,  p.  108, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a charitable  person. 

ALMURY.  Tlie  upright  part  of  an  astrolabe. 
See  Chaucer’s  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  cd. 
Urry,  p.  442. 

ALMUSLES.  Without  alms. 

For  thef  it  reve,  the  lond  i«  penylcs ; 

For  pride  hath  tleve.  the  lond  Is  almutlet. 

H’HgAr'j  PtA.  Sufigt,  p.  855. 

ALMUTE.  a governing  planet.  An  astrolo- 
gical tenn. 

One  that  by  Ylem  and  Aldeboran, 

With  the  almutet,  can  (ell  anything. 

ftande/pVe  JeaUme  Lovera,  1646,  p-  84. 
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ALMYFLUEXT.  Beneficent. 

And  we  your  Mid  humblic  servants  ehal  evermore 
pray  to  theo/mj(/fttent  Owi  for  your  prosprrua  estate. 

DaHfMt  York  RreordM,  p.  9l». 
ALMYS*DYSSHE.  The  dish  in  the  old  baro- 
nial halU  in  which  was  put  the  bread  set  aside 
for  the  poor. 

And  Ms  a!my*-d^»she,  as  I 50U  say. 

To  theporest  man  that  he  can  fynde» 

Other  ellys  1 wot  he  is  unkynde. 

Bokr  of  V%wtntve,  p. 

ALMY5HT.  All-powerful. 

Pray  we  now  to  God  aimtr^ht, 

And  to  hys  moder  Mary  bry5ht, 

That  we  mowe  keepe  these  artyculus  here. 

Comt.  w/3fdjunry,  p.  31. 
AIjNATH.  The  first  star  in  the  horns  of  Aries, 
whence  the  first  mansion  of  the  moon  takes 
its  name. 

And  by  hU  cUhle  spores  In  his  wrrkinft. 

He  knew  fii)  wel  how  fer  ^flnnth  was  shove 
Fro  the  he<l  of  thilke  fix  Arlca  above. 

That  in  theninthe  spcrc  considered  Ii. 

Chaucer  t Cnnt.  T.  11S93. 

ALNER.  A purse,  or  bag  to  hold  money.  (/f.-iV.) 

I wyll  the  yeve  an  alner, 

I-mad  of  syik  and  of  gold  cler, 

Wyth  fayre  ymagt-s  thre.  l^uafai,  31d. 

He  lokede  yn  hys  ainer. 

That  fond  hym  spendyng  all  plencr. 

Whan  that  he  haddc  mnlc. 

And  ther  nas  noon,  for  s»th  to  say.  16td.  733. 
ALNEWAY.  Always.  See  the  extracts  from 
the  Ayenbite  of  Juwit,  in  lloucher. 

ALNIL.  And  only. 

Sertis,  sire,  not  Ic  no^t ; 

Ic  ete  sage  alntl  gras. 

More  harm  lie  did  ic  noft. 

tVrightt  Pni,  Songt,  p.  201. 

ALOD.  Allowed. 

Therfor  I drevle  lest  Oo<l  on  us  will  t.ikc  venjance. 
For  syn  is  now  aM  without  any  rcpenlancc. 

7\>trneiev  Hir»tcrirt,  p.  21. 

ALOES.  An  olio,  or  savoury  dish,  composed  of 
meat,  herbs,  eggs,  and  other  ingredients, 
something  similar  to  the  modem  dish  of  olives. 
The  receipt  for  aloes  is  given  in  the  Goo<l 
Housewife's  Jewel,  1596.  See  also  Cooper’s 
Elyot,  inv.  Tucefitm. 

ALOFEDE.  Praised.  (J.-S.) 

Now  they  spedc  at  the  ■piirres,  witbowttyne 
spechetnore. 

To  the  marche  of  Mryes.  thcUmanUchc  knyghtes. 
That  es  Lorrayne  alufpHe,  as  Londonee*  here. 

JHorfr  .4rthur«,  .HS.  tjnnin,  f.  79. 

ALOFT.  “ To  come  aloft,”  i.  c.  to  vault  or  play 
the  tricks  of  a tumbler. 

Do  you  grumble  ? you  were  ever 
A brainlcM  ass  ; but  if  (his  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  come  alo/t,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 

MfUfinfn-'t  Bemdmant  1624,  ill.  3. 
A-LOFTE.  On  high.  {A.-S.) 

Levc  thow  opvcre  that  yon  light 
Hem  a-tnftt  bryngc, 

Nc  have  hem  out  of  helle. 

pi>rt  p.  378. 

ALOGE.  To  lodjte;  to  pitch.  (A.-S.) 

On  that  leh  fair  roume 
To  atog*  her  |iaviloun. 

Arthour  and  Uerlir,  p.  29B. 


A-LOCGIT.  lx>dge<L  {A.-S.) 

t am  a-fogg^(,  thought  he,  best,  howsoevir  it  goon 
Chaucer,  ed.  Vrr^,  p.  6^7* 

A-LOGH.  Below.  (A.-S.) 

Lewed  men  many  tymes 
Malstres  thei  apposeu, 

Why  Adam  ne  hilcd  noght  first 
His  mouth  that  cet  the  appul, 

R.ithur  than  his  likame  o-Uigh. 

Pier*  PliiUghman,  p.  242. 

ALOMBA.  Tin.  Ihweli. 

ALONDE.  On  land. 

For  the  kende  tha^e  was  best, 

Alonde  men  he  gnooj.  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Orrm.S". 

ALONG.  (1)  Slanting.  Oron. 

(2)  Used  in  somewhat  the  same  sense  as  “ all 
along  of,”  i.  c,  entirely  owing  to,  a provincial 
phrase. 

1 can  not  tell  wheron  It  was  along. 

But  wcl  I wot  grot  JtrJf  is  us  amot»g. 

CAaurtT,  Osnt.  T.  I63»). 

(3)  Long. 

Here  I salle  the  gyve  allc  myn  heritage, 

And  als  along  as  I ly  ve  to  be  in  thin  osiago. 

Peter  Lnngtoft,  p.  196. 

(4)  The  phrases  vp  along  and  down  along  answer 
sometimes  to  up  the  afreet  and  doim  the 
street.  Tlic  sailors  use  them  for  up  or  down 
the  channel.  Sometimes  wc  hear  to  go  along, 
the  words  iriVA  me  being  understood. 

ALONGE.  To  long  for.  Cf.  Richard  Coer  dc 
Lion,  3049,  3060  ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  52C. 
Allc  thou;  my  wit  be  not  stronge. 

It  isnou;t  on  my  willea/engv. 

For  that  is  besy  ny;teand  day 
To  leme  allc  that  he  lerne  may. 

Goirer,  MS.  Soc.Antiq.  134,  f.  IdQ. 
This  worthy  Jason  WTenlongeth 
To  se  the  fitraunge  regionis.  /ftid.  f.  147. 
He  goth  into  the  bourc  and  wepeth  for  blisse  ; 
Sore  he  Is  nlonged  his  brethren  to  klue. 

M.S.  Bnd/.  052,r.  9. 

ALONGST.  Along  : lengthwise.  Somn-sft.  See 
early  instances  in  Holinshed,  Hi.st.  Engl, 
pp.  24,  MG;  Dekker’s  Knight’s  Conjuring, 
1G07,  repr.  p.  IG. 

ALOORKE.  AnTV : out  of  order.  (As/.) 

HU  heed  In  shappe  as  by  natures  worke. 

Not  one  haire  amisse,  or  lycth  aloorke. 

MS.  lyinad.  2QB,  Iqu/ded  in  BoucKer.) 

A-I.ORE.  Conccalerl. 

Whereof  hU  srhame  was  the  more, 

Whichc  oujte  for  to  ben  o-Iore. 

Career,  MS.  Soc.  Antig.  134.  f.  1.1J. 
A-LORYNG.  A parapet  wall.  Sec  Willis’s 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  33.  It  is 
merely  another  form  of  alure,  q.  v. 

ALOSED.  Praised;  commended.  Cf.  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  450;  Rom,  of  the  Rose, 2354. 

Ones  thnu  schalt  justl  with  me. 

As  knight  that  wcic  oloeed  U. 

Cif  0/  Tf'nrtcikc,  p.  64. 
So  that  he  blgon  at  Oxenford  of  diviniti  ; 

So  noble  aloeed  ther  nai  non  In  all  the  unlvervtv. 

MS.  Athmnlc  43,  f l.'Hh 
ALOSSYNGE.  I,d>osing ; making  loose.  See 
the  early  edition  of  laike,  c.  19,  quoted  by 
Uich.irdson,  in  v.  Ahsitig. 

ALOST.  Tiost.  Somerset. 
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ALOUGH.  Below.  %tieAlogh, 

And  wiliest  of  briddes  ^d  of  beetles, 

And  of  hir  bredyn^,  to  knowo 
Why  tome  be  tUough  and  tome  aloft, 

Thi  likyng  it  were.  Pier»  ploughman,  p.  841 

ALOUR.  An  alure,  q.  v. 

Alitaunder  rometh  in  hit  toun. 

For  to  Witten  hb  matoM, 

The  tourlt  to  take,  and  the  torellU, 

Vawtet,oA>uria,  and  thecomerli. 

Kyng  AiimunAtr,  7^10. 
Into  her  eltd  that  ben  y>goo, 

Toftider  thai  aterobled  hem  khon. 

And  at  the  alourt  thal  defended  hem, 

And  abiden  batailc  of  her  fomen . 

Og  «/  WarurOt€,  p.  S5. 

AI.OUTE.  Tobow.  {A.-S.)  Cf.  Piers  Ploiigh- 
m»D.  p.  495;  I.ybcaus  Disconus,  1254. 

And  tchewede  hrm  the  falie  ymaget, 

And  hete  hem  altmtt  ther-to. 

US.  Colt.  THn.  Ofon.  57. 
Thit  grei  ymage  nerer  hb  heed  enclyne, 

Hut  he  atout  upon  the  came  nyite. 

UKtgoU,  MS.  Soe.  Antig.  134,  f.  15. 

Alie  they  lehaJlc  aiewte  to  thee, 

>’f  Chou  wylt  atowto  to  roe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  .18.  f,  38. 

ALOW.  Halloo. 

Pillieock  ut  on  pHIkock  hiU ; 
alow,  loo,  loo ! 

King  Lear,  ed.  1683,  p.  297. 

ALOWE.  (1)  Low  down.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Court  of 
IxiTe,  1201 : Tusser’a  Works,  p.  101 ; Dial. 
Great.  Moral,  p.  2. 

Do  we,  tayden  he. 

Nail  we  him  opon  a ire 
Atowe, 

Ac  artt  wetullcn  tcinio  him 

Ay  rowe.  Heliq.  Aniig.  L 101, 

(2)  To  humble.  Wyatt. 

(3)  To  praise ; to  approve. 

Curtyd  be  he  that  thy  werk  ntowef 

J?/rA<7rd  Corr  de  JJon , 46G2. 

ALOYNE.  To  delay.  (A.-N.) 

That  and  more  he  dyd  atoyne. 

And  ledde  hem  ynto  Babyloyne. 

MS.  Bodl.  415. 

AlaOYSE.  Alas ! So  explained  by  the  editors. 

A kind  of  precious  atone  so  called  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  St,  Albans,  sig.  P.  i, 

Alofit,  aloyto,  how  pretie  it  b { 

Damon  anti  PUhiat,  1571. 
ALPE.  A bull-finch.  East.  Ray  says  it  was  in 
general  use  in  his  time.  It  is  glossed  by 
Jicfduia  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  10. 

There  waa  many  a birde  tinging, 

Thoroughout  the  yerdeali  ihringlnj  i 
In  many  placb  nightingale*, 

And  alpeo,  and  finchca,  and  wode-walec. 

. • W8* 

ALPES-BON.  Ivory, 

Thai  made  hIr  body  bio  and  blac. 

Thaler  waa  white aoa/pe«.6fm. 

. w WWW  Cathol.  p.  1B5. 

ALPI.  Single.  (A.-S.) 

A,  quod  the  vox,  ich  wille  the  telle. 

On  alpi  word  ich  lie  nellc. 

ATT>Tr<t?i5  tintig.  U.  i'js. 

ALPICKE.  Apparently  a kind  of  earth.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  CAerct'e. 


ALS 


ALPL’RTH.  A halfpenny-worth.  See  Monut. 
Angl.  i.  198.  WetiB  say  hapufth  in  common 
parlance. 

ALRE-BEST.  The  heat  of  all.  Cf.  Wright’, 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  104.  (A.-S.) 

For  when  je  wmrlh  atr<ib.M 

Fortch.».roaatrwt.  R4ll,.Aniic.l.}l». 

-4LRE-MOST.  Most  of  alL  (A.-S.) 

The  flour  of  chy  valarie  now  have  y lost, 

In  wham  y trust  to  afremoar. 

. MS.  Aehmote  33.  f.  3J. 

ALRE-)^ORST.  The  worst  of  all.  (A.~S.) 

Moo,  thou  havest  wicked  fon. 

The  alro-troret  it  that  on. 

ATTtT^T.Y.  a . p.  104. 

ALiUCHE.  An  ancient  name  for  a dog.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7 E.  iv.  f.  163. 

ALS.  Also ; as ; likewise ; in  like  manner.  The 
Dorset  dialect  has  aft,  a.  contracted  form  of 
all  thia.  (A.-S.) 

He  made  calle  it  one  the  roome, 

Ate  his  fadlr  highte  byfome. 

Pcreevat,  Uneotn  MS.  f.  169. 

ALSAME.  Apparently  the  name  of  a place. 
The  Cambridge  .MS.  reada  “ Eylysaham." 

With  towels  of  Alaame, 

Whytte  alt  the  see  fame, 

And  sanappb  of  the  same. 

Served  thay  ware. 

Degreoante,  MS.  Lincoln. 
ALSATIA.  A jocidar  name  for  the  Whifefnan), 
which  waa  formerly  an  aaylum  or  sanctuary  for 
insolvent  debtors,  and  persons  who  had  of. 
fended  against  the  laws.  Shadwcll’s  comedy 
of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  alludes  to  this  place ; 
and  Scott  haa  rendered  it  familiar  to  all  readers 
by  his  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

ALSAUME.  Altogether. 

He  euricU  hem  there  tatoumt. 

At  they  karolcd  on  here  gaume. 

MS.  Hart.  17n|,  f.  6fl. 

ALSE.  (1)  Alice.  In  the  ancient  parish  rc. 
gister  of  Noke,  co.  Oxon.,is  the  following  entry; 

**  AUe  Merten  was  buried  the  25.  daye  of 
June,  1586.” 

(2)  Also.  (A.-S.) 

The  fowrthe  poynl  tachyth  us  alee. 

That  no  mon  to  hyt  craft  be  fabe. 

A r j c™»<  »/af«mrr.p.!3. 

(3)  As.  (AS) 

Foie  aU.  mou4  ■«  je  may  myn. 

Audelap'i  Poema,  p.  74. 

ALSENE.  An  awl.  It  is  found  in  MS.  Anmdel, 
220,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  138.  EUin  is 
still  used  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  same 
sense.  Mr.  Way  derit’cs  it  from  French  aicne, 
but  perhaps  more  probably  Tout.  aeUene,  su- 
bula.  See  Brockett,  in  v.  EUin.  Jamieson 
gives  olUon  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
ALSO.  (1)  Als;as.  It  occurs  occasionallv  in 
later  writers,  as  in  the  Triall  of  Wits,  1604, 
p.  308. 

Kyrlylt  they  had  oon  of  tylke, 

AUo  Whyte  at  any  mylke. 

, . (^ntab.  Ff.  n.  38,  f.  149. 

(2)  All  save ; all  but.  Midland  C. 

ALSOME.  Wholesome. 

Tak  a .hahpeny  worthe  of  ichepe  talghe  rooUenc. 
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Bud  Bile  ihecrommct  of  a hAl|>cny  Ufc  nfalMomt  brrUe 
of  whete.  and  a potcllcof  aide  ale,  and  boiic  alte  ta- 
tnene.  US.  Unroln.  Med.  f.  313. 

ALSONE.  As  soon;  immcdialely.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  5024;  Sevyn  Sages,  2847. 

•And  Pauaamy  punued  after  hyme,  and  overhied 
hym,  and  tirake  hym  thurghe  with  a epere,  and  jlu 
ifC'^lle  ho  were  grevoiely  wonded,  he  dyde  nc5te 
altone,  bot  he  layc  halfe  dede  in  the  waye. 

AlitandeTp  MS.  Linrotn  f.  3. 

ALSQUA.  Also.  (J.-S.) 

The  tigne  of  pes  a/tqwt  to  bring 
Ditwix  William  and  the  tother  king. 

MS.  Fair/*s  14. 

ALSTITK.  Quickly. 

Unto  the  jjorter  epeke  he  thoc, 

Sayd,  To  thi  lord  myn  cmde  thou  go. 

Hatteli  and  aUti/e. 

Hcbion't  Romanf€t,  p.  50. 

ALSTONDE.  To  withstand.  Xoi.  Gloue.  Is 
tliis  a misprint  for  at-ttonde  t 

ALSUITHE.  As  soon  as ; as  quickly  as. 

For  aintUhe  alft  he  w.ii  made 
He  fell ; waa  tbar  na  langer  bade. 

MS.  Cott.  Vttpan.  A.  ill.  f.  4. 

AlaSWA.  Also.  (.^.-5.) 

Altwa  thU  bukc  Icrci  to  kepe  the  ten  comand* 
mentea,  and  to  wlrke  noghl  for  erihely  ihyng. 

JW.V.  0*U.  Emn.  10,  f.  1. 
An<li  sir,  I drode  me  ylt  aUtra, 

That  he  sold  have  the  empire-  the  fra. 

S'tyn  Sagta,  3945. 
Oure  lantames  take  with  us  ofAt<<ajr, 
s\nd  loke  that  thay  be  light. 

Ttnencleif  Mpat.  p.  186. 

ALTEMETRYR.  Trigonometry-. 

The  bookls  of  altfmetrye, 

Plancmctryc  and  cck  also. 

Gotrer.  MS.  Soe.  Anli<j.  134,  f.  803. 

ALTERAGE.  One  of  the  amends  for  offences 
short  of  murder.  Heame,  in  gloss,  to  Peter 
laangtofl,  explains  it,  **  the  profits  which  ac- 
crue and  arc  due  to  the  priest  by  reason  of  the 
altar.’^ 

Item,  the  beginneng  and  thendeng  of  the  decaie  of 
this  lande  growethe  by  the  immoclerate  takeng  of 
royne  and  lyvcrey.wi  thought  order  ,after  roennes  awne 
arnsuall  appetites,  cuddeea,  gartic,  takeng  of  caanea 
for  felonica,  murdours,  and  all  other  offcncct,  altar- 

X birnglt.  taultcs,  slauntiaghei,  and  other  like 

almsions  and  oppressions.  Statt  Popert,  ii  163. 

ALTERATE.  Altered  ; changed.  Palsgrave  has 
it  as  a verb,  to  alter. 

Undlr  •miting  «he  was  dUstmulatr, 

Provocative  withbllnkls  amorous. 

And  sodainly  chaungid  and  alterata. 

Tat.  n/  Creaeide,  927> 
And  thereby  also  the  mater  ys  altemte, 

Uotli  inward  and  outward  substancyally. 

Aaftmole't  Theat.  (hem.  Brit.  p.  1G3. 

ALTERCAND.  Contending. 

The  parlies  wer  so  fetle  altercand  on  ilk  side. 

That  non  the  soth  couth  telle,  whedir  pes  or  werre 
suld  tide.  P<*f€T  p.  314. 

ALTERN.  Alternately.  Milton. 

ALTHAM.  In  the  Fratcmitye  of  Vacahondcs, 
1575,  the  wife  of  a “curtail’*  is  said  to  be 
called  his  altham.  Sec  the  reprint  of  that 
rare  tract,  p.  4. 


AI.TIlER-nEST.  The  best  of  all.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4878;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  161. 

When  y shal  slepe,  y have  good  rest ; 

Somtyme  y had  not  aUher-lteat. 

Relief.  Antiq.  i.  809. 

The  bame  aUher-bule  of  body  scho  bare. 

MS.  Uttenhi  A.  1.  17,  f.  231. 
Repe  1 no  more  for  a!  my  service. 

But  lore  me,  man,  altherbeat. 

MS.  Can.  Cail  Cantab.  B.  55. 

ALTHER-FAIREST.  The  fairest  of  all.  Sec 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  625 ; Hartshome’s  Met. 
Tales,  p.  82. 

ALTIlER-FEllLEST.  The  most  feeble  of  all. 

Now  ci  to  alther-febleat  to  ae, 

Tharfor  roans  iyve  sebort  byhoves  ho. 

MS.  Call.  Si<m.  xviii.  6. 

ALTIIER-FIRSTE.  First  of  all.  Cf.  Lc  Bone 
Florence  of  Rome,  292 ; llartshome’s  Met 
Tales,  p.  85. 

Alther-finta,  whanne  he  dide  blade 
Upon  the  day  of  Circumcisloun. 

Iqfdfatet  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  80. 
Before  matyns  salle  thou  thynke  of  the  swt.-ic 
byrthe  of  Jbosu  Cryste  alther-f^ate,  and  sythyne 
eftyrwarde  of  bU  Passlone. 

MS  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  8<6. 
ALTIIER-FORMEST.  Tlic  first  of  all. 

For  there  that  make  sembUnt  fairest, 

Thai  wil  bigile  ye  alther-farme-tt. 

Reryn  Sagea,  3736. 

ALTIIER-FOULLESTE.  Tlic  foulest  of  all. 

That  tchamefulle  thyngc  es  for  to  sayr. 

And  foullc  to  here,  als  sayte  the  buke. 

And  alther-foulleate  one  to  luke. 

Hampole,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  277. 
ALTHER-GRATTEST.  Greatest  of  all.  This 
compound  occurs  in  an  imperfect  line  in  Syr 
Gawaync,  p.  54. 

ALTHER-HEGHEST.  The  highest  of  all. 

I ul  syng  til  the  name  of  the  Lorde  aliher-hqfhrat. 

MS.  0>//.  Eton.  10,  r.  19. 
Whenne  hir  frendea  gan  hir  m 
Upon  the  alther-he^eat  degrtf, 

The!  wondride  how  she  thider  wan. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Call.  THn.  Ointab.  t.  66. 
This  es  the  name  that  es  abowne  allc  names, 
name  althir-hegaata,  withowttene  whilke  na  man 
hopes  hele.  M.S.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f*  1^3. 

ALTHER-LASTE.  Last  of  all. 

And  alther-laate,  with  fulic  grot  cruelte, 

For  Ul  he  sulTreth  circumcisloun. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Sioc.  Anliq.  134,  f.  80. 
Hur  own  lorde,  alther-laata. 

The  venom  out  of  hyt  hedd  braste. 

Le  Bone  Florence  qfReme,  8115. 
ALTHEU-LEEST.  Least  of  all. 

Hir  Hf  in  langure  lastyng  lay, 

Gladshlpe  had  she  alther-leeit. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  TVIn.  Confab,  f.  65. 
That  of  the  tUiher-leate  wound# 

Were  a stede  brouht  to  grunde.  Havelok,  1978. 
ALTHER-MIGHTIEST.  Sec  AUher^wifett. 
ALTUER-MOST.  Most  of  all.  See  the  Sevyn 
Sages,  3560. 

The  mare  vanltd  It  es  and  a/fAermaxf«  ag.-iyn  mana 
deed,  when  lufc  is  perfitest.  MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  1, 
Me  dud  hym  ynto  the  hethen  ooste, 

There  the  prccs  was  alther-moost. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38.  f.  99. 
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. The  flrste  poyotc  of  alio  thrc 

Was  this*  what  ihyngc  In  his  degru 
Of  alle  this  world  hath  node  leste. 

And  5U  men  hcipc  It  alther^mrtte. 

(Jouer,  MS.  &>c,  ^ntig.  134,  f.  5ft. 
And  to  hem  iprke  1 althtr.mftojit, 

That  ledeth  her  lyves  in  pride  and  bno«t. 

Cursor  ifundi,  MS.  CoiU  Trin.  Cantat.  f. 
And  Jit  mare  foie  es  he,  for  he  wynm*a  hym  na 
medc  In  the  tyme,  and  atthenna»te  fule  he  rs,  for 
he  Wynnes  hym  payne.  M.S.  Linroln  A.  1 17.  f.  245. 

AI-THEU-NEXT.  Next  of  all.  Cf.  Lydgate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  20;  I.e  Bone  Florence  of 
Rome,  1963. 

Or  thou  art  yn  stale  of  prcit, 

Or  yn  two  ordrys  alther-nett. 

MS.  Hari.  1701,  f,  12 

Sithen  althfmeit  bonde, 

Meke  beestis  the!  ihul  uodlratonde. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CWZ.  IVin.  Catttab.  f.  II. 
Aftir  Sampson  altherneftt. 

Was  domes-man  Holy  the  precat.  /61d.  f 46 

ALTHER-TREWIST.  The  truest  of  all. 

That  alther-tmeUt  man  y.bore 
To  chcae  amongc  a thousande  score. 

Co€4*er,  MS.  Sfrc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  64. 

ALTIIER-AVERST.  TIjc  worst  of  all, 

MUher-wrrrt  then  ihal  hem  be. 

That  for  mode  come  to  dygnyt^. 

MS.  Harl.  I70I,  f.  73. 
And  thus  a mannis  ye  Ante 
litmselfe  greveth  alther-werat^. 

Cowtr.  MS,  S'<.  Antiq.  1,‘M,  f 40. 

ALTHER-WISEST.  The  wisest  of  all. 

Godd  that  e»  withowttyne  begynnyngo,  and  et  with- 
owttcne  chaungeyng,  and  ducllys  withowttyne 
endyngc,  for  he  cs  arthir-royghiyestc  and  althir^ 
tc|Fse«fe.  and  nlawa  althire-bcate. 

MS.  Unntn  A.  I.  17.  f.  203. 

ALTHER-30XGEST.  The  youngest  of  all, 

Samuel  sclde,  sir  Jesai*,  say 
W here  Is  thin  nhAer.j'mgcr/  son. 

CuTMor  Mundi,  MS.  VMU  THn.  Confab,  f.  46. 

ALTIFICATION.  An  alchemical  term.  See 
Ashmole’s  Theat.  Chem.  Brit,  p.  97. 
ALTITONANT.  Thundering  from  on  high. 
Nliddlcton  applies  the  tenn  to  Jupiter.  Sec 
his  Works,  v.  175;  Minsheu,  in  v. 
ALTRIC.ATE.  To  contend.  (Aof.) 

DUhops  with  bishops,  and  the  eiilRar  train 
Do  with  the  rulgar  altrieate  for  gain. 

Urnchv-Marfjfn,hi)fia,  p.  41, 

ALUDELS.  Subliming-pots  without  Iwltoms, 
fitted  into  each  other,  without  luting.  An 
alchemical  term. 

Look  well  to  the  register, 

And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degree*. 

To  the  oludeU.  The  AkhtmUf,  H.  1. 

AEU^E.  Aloof;  more  nearly  lo  the  wind. 
This  word  is  of  high  antiquity,  being  notieed 
by  Matthew  Paris. 

Alufft  at  helm  there,  ware  ro  more,  beware! 

Tailor’d  Praidf  n/  H«mp»ted,  p.  12. 

ALUMERE.  Bright  one } {A.-N.) 

Nohl  may  be  feled  lykeruscre, 

Thru  thou  so  suete  a/umerr. 

Wjiffht'a  l^nir  Awry,  p.  C8. 

ALURE.  A kind  of  gutter  or  channel  behind 
the  battlements,  wliich  scr\  rd  to  c.irry  off  the 
rain-water,  as  appears  from  the  Prompt.  Pan-. 


AL\ 

p.  10.  It  is  certainly  gonicfiines  used  for  an 
alley,  or  passage  from  one  part  of  a building 
to  another.  Sec  Dueangc,  in  v.  Allurium,  and 
a quotation  from  llcame  in  Warton’s  llist. 
Engl.  Poet.  ii.  300;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192.  The 
parapet-wall  itself  is  even  more  generally  meant 
by  the  term.  See  the  examples  under  Alour. 
ALUTATION.  Tanning  of  leather.  iHn$heu. 
ALl'TE.  Bowed.  {A.~S.) 

That  child  that  was  ko  wilde  and  wlong. 

To  me  alute  lowc.  HtHu.  ^ntli.  i.  101. 

ALVE.  Half. 

Thys  a/re  men  jc  uoll«  wynne  wel  lyjilokcr  and 
vor  nojt.  (Jtuue.  p.  214. 

ALVE  RED.  Alfred.  Sec  the  name  as  spelt 
in  the  Herald’s  College  MS.  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Hcame’s  text  (p.  326)  reading 
Aldred. 

ALVTSCH.  Elfish;  having  supernatural  power. 

Hadet  wyih  au  alrUch  mou,  for  angArdrt  pry-de. 

Sjfr  Gau*ayne,  p.  27. 

ALWAY.  Always, 

Daughter,  make  mcry  whiles  thou  may. 

For  this  world  wyll  not  last  o/u<ay. 

Jests  o/ibe  tVpdd-w  Kdvfh,  1573. 

always.  However;  iicvcrtlieleM.  AWA. 
AI.WELDAND.  AU-ruling.  Cf.  Hardvng’s 
Chroiiiclc,  f.  1C2 ; Minot’s  Poems,  p.  2'.(A.-S.) 

I prai  10  grete  God  ahvefdand. 

That  thai  have  ooght  the  hegher  hand. 

Vu>ai»«  and  Gowin,  2J!W. 
Defyst  beUjl  hym  God  allaceldpnp. 

MS.  Contah.  VC.  II.  38,  f.  125. 
Oure  Lord  God  oi-treldpofee, 

Him  liked  wel  her  offVynge. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  ft.  lii.  fi,  f.  |a. 

ALWES.  Hallows ; saints. 

And  than  be  kenned  he  the  kouherde  Crist  .md  to  hal 
alu'ts.  miL  and  the  h’eru  air  1*.  14. 

ALY.  Go.  (Fr.) 

jdljf!  he  saide,  a/y  blyve  ! 

No  leteth  non  shape  on  lyre. 

A'yny  Athaund/-r,  4.-70, 

ALYCHE.  AUke. 

In  kyrtelsand  in  copes  ryrhe. 

They  were  clothed  all  atjfeho. 

Cotver,  ed.  1532,  f.  70. 

ALYCKENES.  Similarity. 

And  lyke  of  a/yrJren«r,aa  hit  isdevysed. 

Tundale,  p.  B7. 

ALY  E.  (1)  To  mbt.  (Fr.) 

Ami  If  It  be  not  in  Lent.  ml,t  It  with  jolkreof  eyren. 

Fonne  0/  Curt,  p.  14. 

(2)  Kindred. 

If  I myght  of  myn  a/ye  ony  thcr  fyndc. 

It  wold  begrettjoye  onto  me. 

Corentry  Mpeteries,  p.  ) 4.5. 

ALYES.  Algates : always.  Percy. 

ALYFE.  Alive.  Cf.  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  115. 

And  he  ne  wolde  Icve  o/y/« 

Mso,  beste,  chyide,  ne  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  96,  f.  08. 

A-LYGHTELY.  Lightly. 

A-/tnrhtel)f  they  *ey,  as  hyl  m«y  fade. 

Cod  have  mtrry  on  u*  alle.  MS.  Harl.  I70I,  f.  30. 

A-L'\  KE-WYSE.  In  Ukeinonner.  Prompt.  Parr, 
ALYN.  A kind  of  oil,  mentioned  by  Skinner,  who 
refer,  to  Juliana  Damca  os  his  authority. 
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ALYS.  Hales ; tents.  See  the  Paston  Letters. 
V.  4 12,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  222.  They 
were  made  of  canvas.  See  the  Archieologis, 
*xvi.  402. 

ALYSSON.  The  herb  madwort.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Huloet,  1572,  as  a cure  for  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog. 

A-LVVED.  Associated, 

And  »hanne  the  bycche  of  hem  ii  mooit  hoot,  jif 
ther  be  any  wolfes  yn  the  contrd,  thei  gollh  alle  after 
here  as  the  houndea  dolth  after  the  bycche  when  ihe 
ii  Joly,  but  ahe  ahal  not  bo  a-lytrd  with  noon  of  the 
wolfea  aaf  on.  US.  Bodt,  S46. 

ALYZ.  Isabel,  Countess  of  Warwick,  in  her  will 
dated  1439,  leaves  a “gown  of  green  alyz 
cloth  of  gold,  with  wide  sleeves,”  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsyngham.  See  the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  240. 

AM.  Them.  An  old  form,  and  still  in  use  in 
the  provinces.  Sec  an  evample  in  Middleton’s 
Works,  i.  351,  where  the  editor  erroneously 
prints  it  o’m,  which  implies  a wrong  source  of 
the  word. 

And  make  ame  amend  that  thai  du  roya. 

US.  DounZm,  t.  SI. 

AMABLE.  Lovely. 

Face  of  Abaolon,  mooat  fayre,  mooat  amabtt  / 

Lpdgatt'M  Minor  Porms,  pa  25. 

AMACKILY.  In  some  fashion  i partly.  Norl/i. 

A-MAD.  Mad. 

Heo  wendeth  boket  uD<br«ds 
Ant  maketh  men  a rooneth  a-mad. 

WrifrhCt  Pol.  Sengf,^.  15d. 

Here  was  Jhetus  iwIaU  to  scule,  and  overcam  alle  the 
maistres  with  puyr  cirrgict  so  that  everech  heold 
himtulf  amad,  for  he  icheweile  heom  wel  that  huy 
weren  out  of  rijhte  muinde.  MS.  Laud.  1U8,  f.  13. 

AMADETTO.  A kind  of  pear,  so  named  by 
Evelyn  after  the  person  who  first  introduced 
it.  SkinruT. 

AMAIL.  Mail. 

Camillui  put  on  a coat  of  amall,  and  went  arm’d 
with  iword  and  dagger  to  defend  himacif  against  all 
aaaaulta.  Tfio  Ft/rtunate  Ijrtortt  IdSS* 

AMAIMON.  A king  of  the  East,  one  of  the 
principal  devil*  who  might  be  bound  or  re- 
strained from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour 
till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till  evening. 
He  is  aUuded  to  in  I Henry  IV.  ii.  4,  and 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  ii.  2.  According  to 
Holme,  he  was  “ the  chief  whose  dominion 
is  on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal  gulf.” 
See  Douce’s  Illustrations,  i.  428 ; Malone's 
Shakespeare,  ed.  1821,  viii.  91. 

AMAIN.  All  at  once.  A sea  term.  The  term 
is  also  used  in  boarding ; and  to  *trite  nmoin, 
is  to  let  the  top-sails  fall  at  their  full  run,  not 
gentlv.  Wavittff  awsoin,  is  waving  a sword  for 
a signal  to  other  ships  to  strike  their  top-sails. 
See  the  Sea  Dictionary,  12mo.  Lond.  1708, 
in  V. 

AMAISTER,  To  teach.  Salop. 

AMAISTREN.  To  overcome*,  to  be  master  of. 

And  now  wolde  1 wlic  of  thee 

What  were  the  be*tc  j 

And  how  1 myghtc  a-mii^^ren  herd, 

And  make  hero  lu  werche.  Piert  Ptoufhman,  p.  129. 


I AMALGAMING.  A chemical  tenn  for  mixing 
I quicksilver  t>-ith  any  metal. 

And  in  amalgaminff,  and  calcening 
Ofqiilluilver,  y-cleped  mcrcurle  crude. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1823D 

AMALL.  Enamel.  Sec  AmeU. 

Upon  the  toppe  an  cm  ther  atod 
Of  boumedc  gold  ryehe  and  good, 

I-floryscht^  with  ryehe  awtaU,  Laun/bl,  270. 

AMAND.  To  send  away ; to  remove.  (Lai.) 
Opinion  guideth  least,  and  she  by  faction 
Is  quite  amanded,  and  in  high  distraction. 

MS.  Rdtr;.437,  f.  H. 

AMANG.  Among.  Var.  dial. 

He  outtokc  mo  thar  amang 
Fra  mi  fkaa  that  war  ta  sirang. 

MS.  CMt.  PcopaJi.  D.  vli. 
AMANG-HANDS.  Work  done  conjointly  with 
other  business.  In  Yorkshire  it  sometimes 
means  lands  belonging  to  different  proprietors 
intermixed. 

AM.-VNSE.  To  excommunicate. 

And  the  kyng  hymsulf  was  therste  ; hl>  amonsede 
tho 

Alle  thulkc,  that  elerkes  such  despyt  dmleanrt  wo. 

Ilctft.  Glove,  p.  -WJ4. 

A-MANY.  Many  people.  .VorM.  See  Massinger's 
Works,  i.  35. 

If  weather  be  fayre,  and  tydic  thy  graine. 

Make  ipedely  carrlgc  for  feare  of  a ralnc: 

For  tempest  and  showers  dcccavcth  a.meny. 

And  lingering  lubbc^rs  loose  many  a peny. 

TVsser,  ed.  1573,  f.  55. 
AMARIUD,  Marred  ; troubletl.  Cf.  Deposition 
of  Richard  II.  p.  2 ; Gesta  Romanorum, 
p.  207. 

Eld  me  hath  nmarrid, 

Ic  wene  he  be  bl  charrid. 

That  trusteth  to  ^ulhe.  Pelig.  Antiq.  ii.  2II. 

A-MARSTEED.  Amazed  ? 

Hope  forth,  Hubert,  hosede  pye, 

Ichot  lhart  a-»»iarst/ed  Into  the  mawe. 

fPrightA  Iqfrie  P**efry,  p.  Ill, 

AMARTREDE.  Martj-red. 

And  amartrode  so  thane  holie  man. 

And  a-sioujh  him  in  a stounde. 

MS.  Ijoud.  106.  f.  las. 
AMASEDNESSE.  Amazement. 

Not  only  the  common  sort,  but  even  men  of  place 
and  honour,  were  ignorant  which  way  to  direct  their 
course,  and  Iherby,  through  ama*tdncM»e,  as  likely  to 
run  from  the  place  affected,  as  to  make  to  the  succour 
of  it.  Lam*jarde'i  Perambulation,  ed.  1506,  p.  ftl. 

AMASEFULL.  Frightened.  PaUffrave. 
A-MASKED.  “ To  go  a-matked,**  to  wander  or 
be  bcirildered.  This  is  given  as  a Wiltshire 
phrase  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  in  a letter 
dated  1697. 

AMASTE.  An  amethyst,  Minsheu  gives 

the  form  amafyste. 

AMAT.  To  daunt ; to  dismay.  Cf.  Drayton’s 
Poems,  p.  303  ; Florio  in  v.  Sponldre  ,*  Coven- 
try Mysteries,  p.  294.  (//.-.V.) 

There  myght  men  sorow  see, 

Amatud  that  there  had  be. 

M.S.  C-tnttb,  Ff.  U.  3B.  f.  tni. 
And  all  their  light  taughyiig  lumd  and  translated 
Into  sad  syghyng  ; all  myrth  was  anutted. 

Ueytf'ood  on  EnglUHe  Properbe»,  1561,  rig.  A.  tUk 
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AMAWNS.  To  excomraunicate  ? 

Whh  a peoyles  pura  for  to  pleye, 

Lat  icho  can  the  pepnl  amawn*. 

Retiq»  Antiq.  1. 

AMAWST.  Almost.  H'est. 

AMAY.  To  dismay.  Cf.  Kyng  AUsaunder, 
7213;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  86.  {Fr.) 

With  thya  aunter  thou  makeit  heer 
Thou  oe  mljt  nojt  meamuK* 

MS.  AMtmott  33.  f.  6. 
Whereof  he  dradde  and  waa  anuttftd, 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  jintiq.  134,  f.  839. 

AMAZE.  To  confound ; to  perplex ; to  alarm. 
ShaJk. 

AMB  AGE.  Circumlocution.  See  the  Spanish 
Tragedy,  i.  1 ; Mariowe’t  Works,  iii.  257.  In 
an  old  glossary  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  166,  it  is 
explain^  hy  **  drcumatance.”  See  the  Brit. 
Bibl  ii.  618.  It  is  used  as averb,  apparently  | 
meaning  to  travel  round,  in  the  Morte  d* Ar- 
thur, i.  135.  {Lat.) 

AMUASSAOE.  An  embassy.  (A.~N.) 

Aboute  him  there,  Ib'emSoMode  iroperyail 
W'ere  fayre  brought  unto  bla  royal  dignitd. 

Hard^g‘0  Chronicle,  p.  138. 

AMBASSADOR.  A game  played  by  sailors  to 
duck  some  inexperienced  i^ellow  or  landsman, 
thus  described  by  Grose.  A large  tub  is  filled 
with  water,  and  two  stools  placed  on  each  side 
of  it.  Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a tarpaulin, 
or  old  sail,  which  is  kept  tight  hy  two  persons 
seated  on  the  stools,  who  arc  to  represent  the 
king  and  queen  of  a foreign  country.  The  per- 
son intended  to  be  ducked  plays  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  after  repeating  a ridiculous  si>ecch 
dictated  to  him,  is  led  in  great  form  op  to  the 
throne,  and  seated  Ijetwcen  the  king  and  queen,  j 
who  rise  suddenly  as  soon  as  be  is  seated,  and 
the  unfortunate  ambassador  is  of  course  deluged 
in  the  tub. 

AM6ASSAGE.  An  embassy.  Shak. 

AMBASSATE.  An  embassy.  See  Hardyng's 
Chronicle,  ff.  74,  95,  186,  who  sometimes 
spells  it  amlasMyafe.  In  MS.  Ashmolc  59,  f. 
45,  is  **  a compleynte  made  by  Lydegate  for 
the  de|»arting  of  Thomas  Chancier  into  PVaunce 
hy  lies  servauntz  upone  the  kyuges  amda»iate.** 

AM  BASS  ATRIE.  An  embassy. 

I say,  by  tretitc  and  ambastairle. 

And  by  the  popes  mediation, 

And  alt  the  chirchc,  and  all  the  cheralrlc, 

That  in  destruction  of  maumetrle. 

And  in  encrese  of  Cristea  Uwe  dere. 

They  ben  accorded  ao  as  yc  may  here. 

Oiaueer,  T.  4653. 

AMBER’D.  Scented  with  ambergris. 

The  winea  be  luaty,  high,  and  full  of  apirit. 

And  amber*d  all.  BMwnoeU  and  Fletcher,  iv.  433. 

AMBER-DAYS.  The  ember  days. 

And  auffbrages  of  the  churche,  bothe  amber^daifee 
and  lentea.  Balc'e  Kgnge  Johan,  p.  41. 

AMBES-AS.  The  two  aces,  the  lowest  throw 
in  the  dice  ; and  hence  often  used  figuratively 
for  had  luck.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4544  ; 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  21 ; AlPs  Well  that 
ends  Well.  ii.  3.  Howell,  p.  19,  tells  us  that 
whenthisthrowwu  made,  the  dicers  in  London 
would  say  **ambling  annes  and  trotting  Joan.*’ 


AMB 

This  is  also  the  reading  of  one  MS.  in  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  51. 

Thii  were  a hevy  caae, 

A chaunce  of  ambeeate, 

To  ae  youe  broughtc  ao  base. 

To  playc  without  a place. 

Skelton’ t Worke,  ii.  438. 

AMBIDEXTER.  In  familiar  writing  a kind  of 
Vicar  of  Bray.  According  to  Cowell,  “ that 
juror  that  taketh  of  both  parties  for  the  giving 
of  his  verdict.”  See  Nash’s  Pierce  Penilesse, 
p.  10 ; Florio  in  v. 

AMBLANT.  AmbUng. 

And  mony  fairs  Juater  corant, 

And  mony  fat  p^ray  amManl. 

Kynff  4iHeaunder,  3468. 

AMBLERE.  An  amble. 

But  Oliver  him  ridetb  out  of  that  plat 
In  a aofte  amblere. 

No  made  he  non  other  pas 
Til  they  were  met  in  fcie. 

MS.  j/thmoU  33,  f.  5. 

AMBLINDE.  Ambling. 

Y sett  hir  on  a mule  ombtinde. 

In  the  way  we  dede  out  rldeinde. 

Og  of  Warteike,  p.  163. 

AMBOLIFE.  ObUque. 

And  take  godc  kepe  of  this  chapiter  of  arisinge  of 
celettlall  bodyes,  for  ther  trusteth  wel  that  neither 
roone  neither  iterre  In  our  amboli/it  orlsom. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vny,  p.  445. 

AMBROSE.  Wild  sage.  See  an  old  receipt  in 
Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  55 ; Prompt.  Parv.  p.  11; 
Archcologia,  xxx.  404. 

AMBRY.  A cupboard ; a pantry.  See  Aumbry, 
Cf.  Florio  in  v.  GazzArat  Skinner  and  Baret, 
in  V.  The  almonr>'  was  sometimes  so  called, 
the  alms  being  kept  in  an  ambry.  See  Brit- 
ton’s Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Almonry. 

AMBULENDE,  Ambling. 

On  fayre  ambulende  hori  they  set. 

Gower,  ed.  1539,  f.  7A. 

AMBULER.  An  ambling  horse. 

Sire,  said  Palomydct,  we  will  be  redy  to  ronduyte 
you  bycause  that  ye  arc  sore  wounded,  and  soo  was 
Epyoogrys  and  hU  lady  horsed,  and  hU  lady  behyode 
hyro  upona  sofle  ambvler. 

Morte  f Arthur,  li.  148. 

AMBUSCADO.  An  ambuscade.  Shak. 

Nay,  they  haveafn6iMccidoe«  laid  within  thee, 

Self  against  self  suborn’d,  thereby  to  win  thee. 

C/o6ery’«  Dleine  GUmpeet,  p.  104. 

AMBUSION.  An  abuse. 

But  thU  me  thinketh  an  ombwrton. 

To  see  on  walke  in  gownis  of  scariete 
Twelve  jcrdls  wide,  with  pendant  sieves  doun 
On  the  groundc,  and  the  fiirroure  therlone. 

Oceleve,  MS  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  859. 
Fy  I hit  is  to  gret  ao  ambueion 
To  le  a mao  that  la  but  wormls  mete. 

IM4.  f.  956. 

AMBTNOWRE.  An  almoner. 

PeU  ce  ipeniere,  that  dose  serressc  to  gud  alle  that 
seho  roaye  j and  Mercy  hir  syster  salle  be  ambifnowre, 
that  gyilbs  to  alle,  and  noghte  kane  kepe  to  hirielfe. 

MS.  Umcotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  973. 

AME.  (1)  To  guess ; to  think ; to  tell.  From  the 
German  ahmen,  according  to  Qu.  Rev.  It.  371; 
but  it  certainly,  in  middle  English,  is  merely 
another  form  of  atm,  q.v.  InPalsgravowehave 
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•'/  oynw,  I mentc  or  gcsse  to  hyt  a thynge.”  Tlie 
meaning  is  clearly  ascertained  from  Prompt. 
Pair.  p.  190,  “ ge.ssyne,  of  amyne,  etlimo, 
arbitror^opinor."  Cf.  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1. 
or  men  of  armes  bold  Ihc  numbre  the!  am«, 

A thouaaml  and  tuo  hundred  told  of  CrUten  men 
bf  name.  Pttn-  hanfto/t,  p.  228. 

And  alle  Arthurs  ostc  was  amede  with  knyghtes, 
Bot  awghtcnc  hundrethe  of  alle  entrede  In  roUes. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  !)5. 
No  mon  upon  mold  mljt  aym«  the  noumber* 

Al  that  real  aray  reken  tchold  men  never. 

Will,  and  the  iTeruol/,  p.68. 
Yes.  wyth  good  handelyng,  as  I ayme, 

Even  by  and  by,  ye  shall  her  reclayme. 

Commune  Secretary  and  JaUnrtyr,  n.  d. 

(2)  Ttic  ftpirit ; thfi  soul.  (.(Y.-5.)  Sec  Steven- 
sou's  ed.  of  Boueber  in  v. 

(3)  For  a Ibinl  sense,  sec  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 

p.  14.  A dish  is  there  called  “ douce  ame." 

A.MEAUNT.  Ellis  and  Utterson  pro|>o5C  ada- 
mant as  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The 
Cambridge  MS.  reads,  “Thysswyrde  ys  godc 
and  apeotm/.”  (yf.-jV.) 

Therfore  my  twearde  he  thall  have. 

My  good  twerde  of  ameaunt, 

Fortherwith  I tlcwe  a gyaunt.  Syr  Degttr^,  lOS. 

AMEE.  Tlic  herb  nmeot.  Gerard. 

AMEKIUE.  Soolhetl. 

Ande  thenne  rpake  he,  Ne  wa«  not  this  yongc  roan 
getyne  by  me  ? VU,  f-lr,  quod  the,  dnwtithe  hit  uot, 
for  he  is  your  lawcfully  bigetene  sone.  Thenne  the 
Eroperoure  waa  ameldde,  ande  laide  to  hit  tonne. 
Son,  quod  he,  I am  thi  fadir. 

Geeta  Moman^um,  p.  177- 

AMEL-CORN.  A kind  of  corn,  said  by 
Markham  to  be  of  a middle  size  bctwi\t 
wheat  and  barite,  unlike  altogether  unto  win- 
ter wlieat  whereof  we  last  spake,  hut  of  a sort 
and  facultic  like  unto  spelt,  whereof  wc  will 
Bpeake  next  in  order."  Sec  Markham’s 
Countrey  Farmc,  1616,  p.  551 ; Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Seourpeon  / Klorio,  in  v.  Orica.  It  appears 
from  Markham  that  econryeon  is  scarcely 
synonymous  with  amel-com,  and  therefore 
Cotgrave's  account  of  it  is  not  quite  ap- 
plicaitle.  It  seems  to  !>e  the  Tcut.  AmeU 
koren,  exjilained  by  Kilian  far  candidum,  and 
the  com  of  which  amydon  is  made.  Gerard 
calls  it  the  starch-com.  a species  of  spelt. 

AMKLb.  (1)  Enamel.  It  is  also  used  as  a verb 
by  Chaucer,  Palsgrave,  and  others.  See 
AmiUtli  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Inlrod-  p. 
lix;  Cotgrave  and  Hollyband,  in  v.  Email ; 
Pronijit.  Parv.  p.  261  ; Twine,  ap.  Collier’s 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  206.  AmaU  is  a similar  form, 

q.  V.  See  an  example  in  v.  Amelpd. 

(2)  Between.  Xorlhuntb.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Icelandic  d milli.  See  Qn.  Rev.  Iv.  363, 
where  it  is  stated  not  to  he  usetl  in  Scotland. 
It  is  insert<Ml  in  the  glossary'  to  the  Townclcy 
Mysteries,  without  a reference,  and  explained 
“among."  • 

AMELYD.  Enamelled. 

The  froniys  Ihcrwilh  amrlyd  all 
With  all  tnaurr  dy  vcme  amrll. 

MS.  A»hm»h  61,  f.  1^4. 


AMEN.VOE.  To  manage ; to  direct  by  force. 

W'ith  her,  who  »n  will  raging  furor  tame. 

Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  amenage. 

Faerie  i^ueenc,  II.  Iv.  11. 

AMENAUNCE.  Behaviour;  courtesy.  {^Lat.) 
And  with  grave  S}»e««h  and  grateful  anenaunce. 
Himself,  hU  state,  his  spouse,  to  them  commended. 

Fletcher's  l*uryle  i/land,  xi.  9. 

AMENDABLE.  Pleasant. 

That  til  oure  lif  is  ful  profitable, 

And  to  oure  soule  atnendahU. 

MS.  JthmoU  00,  f.  5. 

AMENDEN.  A kind  of  oath.*  ^ffolk. 

AMENDMENT.  Dung  or  com{>ost  laid  on  land. 
Kent. 

AMENDS.  An  addition  put  into  the  scale  of  a 
balance,  to  make  just  weight.  See  the  Nomcn- 
clator,  p.  337.  So  the  modem  phrase,  to 
make  amends. 

AMENE.  'Pleasant ; consenting.  (,Kat.) 

Whan  that  mercy  wolde  have  ben  amene, 

Rlghtwysacncsse  gan  hit  anon  denye. 

l^dgote,  MS.  Ashmole  38,  f.  20. 

To  thi  servaunttis  of  grace  now  see. 

And  to  (hi  son  befor  hus  amene,  Tundale,  p.  12a. 

AMENGE.  To  mingle.  M’emay  perhaps  read, 
“ And  menge  it," 

y#mefigtf  it  with  gres  of  a swyne. 

Archa-ologia,  xxx.  3a7. 

AMENNB,  To  amend. 

As  we  be  wont,  erborowe  we  crave, 

Your  life  to  amenne  Christ  it  save. 

Amm.  of  the  Roee,  7496. 

AMENSE.  Amends. 

To  tell  you  the  cause  me  someth  it  no  nede, 

The  amenee  therof  is  far  to  call  agayne. 

Skelton’e  H’orkt,U  226. 

AMENTE.  Amend. 

But  y leve  synne,  hyt  wole  roe  spyllc  ; 

Mercy,  Jhesu  ! y wole  amenr«. 

Jf  S'.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  .W.  f.  1?. 

AMENUSE.  To  diminish  ; to  lessen.  {A.-N.) 
See  the  Pcrsoncs  Tale,  pp.  36, 38. 

HU  mercy  is  surmounting  of  foy»on. 

Ever  eocreasclh  without  amenueyng. 

Bochas,  b.  11.  c.  31 . 

AMEOS.  ’The  herb  bishop's-wced.  Sec  Florio, 
in  V.  Ammi. 

AMERAL.  An  admiral,  q.  v.  The  word  is  very 
changeable  in  its  orthography.  In  tlie  Prompt. 
Pan’,  p.  11,  it  occurs  in  the  modem  sense  of 
admiral.  The  word  ameralte  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  mean  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea. 

Cherish  marchandUe  and  kepe  the  amey  altc. 

That  wc  be  maiiters  of  the  narow  see. 

MS.  Soe.  Antii.  101,  f.  50. 

AMERAWD.  An  emerald. 

An  amerated  was  the  staoe. 

Richer  saw  I never  nane.  I'u'olne  and  Cawin,  361 
ills  ston  is  the  grenc  anirrairde. 

To  whom  is  joven  many  a lawde. 

Coirer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  20i 

AMERAWDES.  The  hemorrhoids.  “ A gud 
medevne  for  the  amerairrles'*  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  Marl.  1600  and  1010. 

AMERCE.  To  punish  with  a pecuniary-  pe- 
nalty ; to  inflict  a fine  or  forfeiture.  Some- 
times, topuuisii,  In  general.  See  Romeo  a:»d 
Juliet,  iii.  1. 
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And  yt  thou  luuitte  not  lete  thi  pUynte*  be. 

Unlawful  quarel  owelh  to  ben  ameraed. 

Boetivt^iiS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  292. 

AMERCY.  To  amerce. 

And  though  ye  moWb  amarry  hem, 

Let  mercy  be  taxour.  Pier§  PUmghman,  p.  119. 
AMERE.  Bitterly.  So  explained  by  Weber  in 
the  following  |>asBage,  where  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
MS.  reads,  **  and  gan  him  beorc.”  Stevenson 
considers  it  a noun,  damagey  a more 

likely  interpretation.  {A.-N.) 

Dariadai,  Dane*  brother, 

He  hadde  y*tlawe  on  and  otbir. 

Tauryn  and  Ilarda*  he  »lowe  with  ipere. 

With  sweotd  ryden  be  dud  amere  / 

In  this  strong  fyghtyng  cm. 

He  metto  with  Dalmadat. 

Kytig  Allmunder,  4427< 
AMERELLE.  The  translation  of  tunbraculum  , 
in  the  Canterbury  MS.  of  the  Medulla.  See  j 
the  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  301.  The  corresponding  ' 
term  in  MS.  Harl  2270  is  “an  umbrelle,”  i 
AMERRE.  To  mat  ; to  spoil ; to  destroy.  See 
fhe  Sevyn-  Sages,  2266,  wrongly  glossed  by 
Weber.  {A.-S.) 

Horan  with  a draweewerde 
To  hyi  matnentrye. 

And  all  hys  goddy*  ther  he  an^rrtd« 

With  greet  envye.  Orrortan,  1307* 

That  we  beth  ofte  withinne,  ^ 

The  aoulc  wolleth  amerrt.  , « 

JfS.JHghyW,  f.  I28. 
Now  thou  liMt,  ilr,  alio  y-hrrd 
Uou  Ich  am  bitreyd  and  amtrd, 

Gy  t>/  Waruriktt  p.  165. 

AMERS.  Embers.  Yark$h. 

AMERVAILE.  To  mand ; to  be  surprised. 

Cf.  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  ff.  73,  l20;Gesta 
* Romanonim,  p.  392 ; Syr  Degor^,  932;  Riche's 
Farewell  to  Militahe  Profession,  cd.  1581, 
lig.  P.  i.  {A..N.) 

And  swiftli  ecththc  with  iwcrdes  swonge  thcl  to.gidera 
That  many  were  amarvailed  of  here  douyti  dedet. 

Ffi//.  undthe  Wtrwtilfy  p.  130. 
Then  tpake  Tundalc  to  the  angyll  bryght. 

For  he  was  anwrve/d  of  that  syght.  TundaU,  p.  54. 
The  bUahope  woe  anuurtld  then. 

And  in  gret  thoyt  he  Mode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  78. 

AMES'ACE.  See  Ambet~aa.  This  is  the  form 
used  by  Shakespeare.  See  Collier's  Shake* 
speare,  iii.  241 ; Narcs,  in  7. 

AMESE.  To  calm.  ^*Am«9€  you,"  calm  your* 
selt  This  phrase  is  addressed  by  Anna  to 
Cayphas  in  the  Towoley  Myst.  p.  194. 

AMET.  An  ant.  (^.-5.) 

So  thycke  hll  come,  that  the  load  over  al  hit  gonoe 
fullc. 

At  thycke  as  amtten  crepeth  In  an  amtte  hulle. 

Ao5.  G/owc.  p.  298. 

AMETISED.  Destroyed.  Skinner. 

AMEVED.  Moved.  i^A.-N.)  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  8374 ; MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 

But,  Lorde,  howe  he  wm  in  his  hcrie  amevid, 

Whan  that  Uary  he  hathe  with  chtlde  l-seyn. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Aehmole  30,  f. 

That  grtevaunce  was  him  no  thiuge  Icfe, 

He  was  ful  sore  ameved.  MS.  iXuce  p.  24. 

AMIAS.  The  city  of  Amiens. 


He  ran  anon,  as  he  were  wodc, 

To  Blalacoil  there  that  he  stode, 

Whiche  had  ievir  in  this  caaa 
Have  ben  at  Heine*  or  Amiat, 

Aomounl  of  the  Rose,  3896. 

AMICE.  The  amice  or  amite  is  the  first  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments.  It  is,  says  Mr.  Way,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen,  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
which  was  formerly  worn  on  the  head  until 
the  priest  arrived  before  the  altar,  and  then 
thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  11 ; Nomcnclator,  p.  159 ; Dugdale's 
Monast.  iii.  295.  The  following  quotation 
may  also  be  found  in  an  early  printed  fragment 
in  Mr.  Maitland's  account  of  the  Lambeth 
Library,  p.  266.  See  Ammii. 

Upon  his  herd  the  omyte  first  he  Icitb, 

Which  is  e thing,  a token  and  figure 
Outwardly  shewinge  and  grounded  in  the  feith  ; 
The  large  awbe,  by  record  of  scripture, 

Vs  rightwiiucsse  perpetualy  to  endure : 

The  longe  girdyl,  clennease  and  chastitd 
Boundc  on  the  armc,  the  fanoune  doth  anure 
AU  sobumesse  knytte  with  humilite. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Hatton  73,  f.  3. 

AMIDWARD.  In  the  middle.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaundcr,  967 ; Richard  Coer  dc  Lion,  1926 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  179;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  29. 
He  met  that  geaunt  Pinogre* 

Amidtvard  al  hil  pret.  Arlhour  anti  Merlin,  p.  30l. 

AMILED.  Enamelled.  (A.-N.)  See  the  note  on 
this  word  in  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  ii.  155. 
And  with  a bend  of  golde  iMsilcd, 

And  knoppis  fine  of  golde  amiled. 

• Rom.  o/ the  Rote,  KdiO. 

AMINISH.  To  diminish.  Palegravc.  This  is 
perhaps  another  form  of  amenaae,  q.  v. 

AAIIS.  To  miss ; to  fail. 

Aurelius,  whiche  that  diipeirid  U 
Whithir  he  shall  have  hi*  love,  or  nmit. 

Chatirer,  ed.  f’rry,  p.  112. 

AMISS.  A fault;  a misfortune.  Skak. 

AM  IT.  To  admit. 

And  amyrring  the  Imposiibilllle  that  their  cataill 
were  saved,  yet  in  contynuauorc  of  one  ycrc,  the 
tame  cataill  shalbedcadc,  distroyed,  stolen,  strayed, 
and  eaten.  State  IHtpera,  ii.  329. 

AMITURE.  Friendship. 

Thow,  he  saide,  traylour, 

V'usturday  thow  come  In  amiture, 

Y>armcit  to  on  of  myne. 

Me  byhynde  at  my  chync, 

Smotest  me  with  thy  *|>cTe. 

Kyng  Alltaunder,  3075, 

AMLYNG.  Ambling. 

Off  lady*  were  they  com  ryJr, 

Along  under  the  wodys  *yde. 

On  feyre  amtyng  hors  y-ictt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  6. 

AMMAT.  A luncheon. 

AMM  IS.  The  canonical  vestment,  linetl  with 
fur,  that  seized  to  cover  the  head  and  shoul* 
ders.  Grey  fur  was  generally  used.  The  word 
is  sometimes  spelt  amice,  am^ae,  ammya, 
ammas,  Ac.  In  French  the  amict  and  aumuce, 
and  in  Latin  the  amic/wt  and  almucium,  cor- 
respond to  the  amice  and  ammis,  as  we  have 
spelt  them ; but  it  is  a grave  error  to  confound 
the  two,  as  Mr.  Dyce  does  in  his  edition  of 
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Skelton,  ii.  134.  See  also  the  quotations  in 
Richardson,  where,  however,  the  terms  arc 
not  distinguished;  and  Prompt.  Pan',  p.  11, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
clearly  seen;  Palsgrave,  f.  17;  Lockhart's 
life  of  Scott,  i.  309.  In  the  Prompt.  Pan-, 
we  also  have  “ amuee  of  an  hare,  almucium, 
habetur  fa  horologia  dirma  tapientia." 

And  hym  moost  lowly  pray, 

In  hit  ntyndc  to  cmnprite 

Those  wordet  hit  grace  dyd  taye 

Of  an  ammat  gray,  Bktlton’t  rVoritt,  11. 84. 

AMNANT.  Pleasantly  (.>).  See  Syr  Gawayne, 
p.  31.  Perhaps  it  should  be  minant. 

AMNER.  An  almoner.  Not  an  unusual  form 
of  the  word.  See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  59; 
Wright’s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  49;  Prompt. 
Pan-,  pp.  18,  19  ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Aumonier. 

A-MOD.  Amidst ; in  the  middle.  Langlo/t. 

AMOND.  An  almond.  Mimheu. 

AMONESTE.  To  admonish;  to  advise.  {A.-N.) 
Cf.  .Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  93;  Wright’s 
Christmas  Carols,  p.  31 ; Cliauccr,  ed.  Urry, 
p.  201 ; Mclibeus,  p.  110. 

Bot  of  th&*  that  he  amonett^t,  the  whilkc  er  wonte 
for  to  thynke  lyghlly  the  vengeance  of  God. 

MS.  Call.  Bum.  10,  f.  5. 

AMONESTEMENT.  Advice;  admonition.  Cf. 
Morte  (P Arthur,  ii.  279. 

The  kyng  amontMtfment  herdej 
Quykiiche  thennee  he  ferde. 

K^ng  AlUaunder,  nfC4t 

AMONCE.  Amidst;  at  intenals,  Cf.  Ellis’s 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  387 ; Ritson’s  .Anc.  Pop.  Poet, 
p.  44.  The  phrase  ever  among,  in  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  3771,  and  2 Henry-  IV.  v.  3.  means  ever 
from  time  to  time,  cs-cr  at  intenals. 

Be  it  right  or  wrong, 

Thv«o  men  among 

On  women  do  compUinc.  N'w^reirne  Maid,  i. 
And  ever  amongt,  mercy  ! iche  cryde. 

That  be  ne  Khulde  hit  countellc  hide. 

Cfrtrer,  MS.  Soc.  Anti>i.  134,  f.  £9. 
Thai  eten  and  dronkem  right  i-nowc, 

And  made  myrth  ever  amongt: 

But  of  the  towdon  tpeke  «e  nowe, 

Howe  of  sorowe  was  hit  tonge. 

Sir  Ferumhra$,  Middlehill  MS. 
Somelyme  thcl  tchul  be  pyued  longe 
With  hete.  and  tometyme  cold  amongr. 

MS.  A»hmoU  41,  f.  41. 

AMONSI.  To  eseommunicate.  (A.-S.) 

To  entreditc  and  anumti  • 

A1  tbais  whate  hi  evir  be. 

That  lafful  men  doth  robbi, 

Whate  in  lond,  what  in  tee. 

fVright't  Song$,  p.  1%. 

AMONYE.  An  ointment  wherewith  the  Egyp- 
tians used  to  embalm  their  dead  bodies.  Sec 
Wickliffe’i  New  Test.  p.  251. 

AMOOST.  Almost.  Went. 

A-MOILAGE.  On  the  morrow.  Rob.  Glouc. 

AMORAYLE.  An  admiral,  q.  v. 

Two  handred  knyghle*  wilhoulc  f«y!c, 

Fyve  handred  of  «Jnora|f/e. 

Ilu-hard  Cti€T  de  />)n,C846. 

A.MORETTE.  A love  affair.  (X-iV.)  Tyrwhift 


tays  **  ail  amorous  woman"  in  the  second  of 
these  instances,  where  it  may  he  merely  a di- 
minutive, as  in  Florio.  in  v.  ..imorino.  Jamie- 
son explains  it,  lote-knoti,  garlondt. 

For  not  i cUdde  in  tilke  was  he. 

But  all  in  fiouritand  dourettet, 

I-paintid  all  with  amorttu^. 

Aom.  of  the  Ao#t,  W2 
For  all  to  well  woll  love  be  tette, 

Undir  raggit  as  riche  rotcheue. 

And  eke  at  well  by  amoreUtt 
Id  mourning  blacke,  at  bright  burnettea. 

Ibid.  47A5. 

AMORILY.  Perhaps,  says  Tyrwhitt,  put  by 
mistake  for  merilg.  The  old  glossaries  ex- 
plain it  amorously." 

The  aeconde  lotaon  Robin  Rcdcbrcttctang, 

Hail  to  the  God  and  Coddet  of  uur  lay  1 
And  to  the  Icctom  amorilg  he  sprang. 

Hail,  quod  he,  O thou  frethe  teton  of  May. 

Co»rtt  of  L^ve,  1383. 

AAIORIST.  An  amorous  person. 

An  amorUt  is  a creature  blaste<l  or  planet-stroken, 
and  is  the  dog  that  leads  blind  CupM.  [1614,  sig.  a. 
A fFife,  now  the  9Vidow  of  Sir  Thomae  Oeerburtf. 

AMORT.  Dejected ; without  spirit ; dead.  (/>-) 
What  sweeting,  all  amort  !'* — Tam.  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3.  See  Hawkius's  Engl.  Dram.  iii. 
358  ; Greeners  Works,  i.  14C ; Tarlton’s  Je.sts, 
app.  p.  131 ; Euphues  Golden  Lcgacic,  ap.  Col- 
lier’s Shak.  Lib.,  p.  124.  Howell,  in  liis  Lexi- 
con, translates  alUamort  by  frisfe,  pmeatif. 

A-MOKTIIERED.  Murdered.  Sec  the  Herald's 
College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted 
in  Hcame's  edition,  p.  144. 

AMORTISEN.  To  amortize;  to  give  property 
in  mortmain.  (/f.-.V.)  The  word  amor/uerf 
occurs  in  the  Persones  Talc,  p.  22,  and  is  ex- 
plalnetl  killed  in  the  glossaries.  It  may  pos- 
sibly lK*ar  a figurative  expression. 

L«l  Diollerys  and  bakery*  gadre  hem  a glide, 

And  allc  of  assent  make  a fralcmlt^, 

Undir  the  pillory  a Util  chapellc  bylde. 

The  place  amorff>|frr,  and  purchase  liberte. 

l4rdgate*e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  20?. 
If  lewed  men  knewe  (hU  Latyn, 

Thei  wolde  lokc  whom  thei  yevc. 

And  arisen  hem  bifore, 

A fyve  d.nyet  or  sixe, 

Er  the!  amortitfde  to  monkes 
Or  chanons  hir  rente. 

Piere  Ploughman f p.  314. 

AMORWE.  lathe  morning;  early  in  the  moni- 
ing.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  824,  2491  ; Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  159. 

Knight,  he  teyd,  ycld  thebyllve. 

For  thou  art  giicd,  so  mot  y thrive ! 

Now  ichave  i-drink, 

Icham  u fresche  as  ich  was  amonae. 

Gg  of  IVarwike,  p.  3S4. 
Amorue  syr  Amys  dyght  him  5ire, 

And  toke  his  levc  for  to  fare. 

MS.  Donee  320,  f. «. 

AMORYG.  Explained  by  Heamc  “ to-morrow," 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  234  ; but  the  Herald’s  College 
MS.  reads  “among,"  wliich  clearly  seems  to  l>c 
the  right  reading. 

AMOUNTE.  Smeared?  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it 
may  lie  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  anoinfe. 
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Aixl  1 will  goe  gallh^r  ilychr. 

The  ihipp«  for  to  caulke  and  f ychc ; 

/trmunte  yt  muate  be  with  atlrhe, 

Bordo,  tree,  aud  pyime.  Chuter  Piat/t,  i.  47> 

AMOUNTMENT.  Reckoning. 

Examend  tham  and  cast  ilk  omountment. 

Pffer  Ij»mgto/t,  p S48. 

AMOVE.  To  move.  Cf.  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  85  ; Chaucer,  etL  Urry,  p.  3C4. 

To  Plaundrea  ahe  fled  then,  full  aorcamoeecf. 

To  crle  Badwyn  hlr  rouayn  nie  of  bloodde. 

Hardfmg’t  ChronicU,  f.  ]99.. 

AMOWNE.  Gentleness.  See  an  old  document 
printed  in  MeyTick’s  Critical  Enquiry,  ii.  252. 

AMOWRE.  Love.  See  Flor.  and  Blanch.  524  ; 
Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  11 ; Cot.  Myst.  p.  50.  The 
term  amourg,  intrigues,  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  according 
to  Skinner. 

He  lukcd  up  onto  the  toure, 

And  merily  tang  he  of  amowre. 

Anyw  Sagti,  99C2. 

AMPER.  A sott  of  inflamed  swelling.  Eaxt. 
**Ampered,cormpieAf  as  ampred  chces  in  Kent ; 
an  amper  orampor  in  Essex,  is  a rising  scab  or 
sorc.allso  a vein  swelled  with  corrupted  bloud.” 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Skinner  also  ap. 
propriates  it  to  Essex,  but  Grose  to  Kent,  who 
explains  it,  a “ fault,  a defect,  a flaw;”  and 
Ray  gives  it  as  a Sussex  word,  “ a fault  or  flaw' 
in  linnen,  or  woollen  cloath.”  A person  covered 
with  pimples  is  said  in  Somersetshire  to  l>e 
amp&rt/,  while  the  same  wonl  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  counties  in  the  sense  of  weak,  or  un- 
healthy. Ampred  or  om^ery  is  now  applied  to 
cheese  beginning  to  decay,  especially  in  Sus- 
sex ; and  is  sometimes  useil  w hen  speaking  of 
decayed  teeth.  An  awpre^ang  is  said  in  the  j 
glossaries  to  be  a decayed  tooth  iu  East  Sus- 
sex and  Kent. 

AMPERESSE,  An  empress. 

The  oextc  yer  therafter,  the  Mold 

Wende  out  of  this  live,  aa  the  boc  ath  i-told. 

Rub.  Cloue.  p.  474. 

AMPERS.\ND.  The  character  A,  representing 
the  conjunction  and.  It  is  a corruption  of 
and  per  »e,  and.  The  expression  is,  or  rather 
was,  common  in  our  nursery  books.  In  Hamp- 
shire it  is  pronounced  ampersed,  and  very 
often  amperge-and.  An  early  instance  of 
its  use  is  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  aud  Pas- 
times, p.  399. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL.  Ambiguous.  This  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia.  1588. 
Rider,  1C40,  has  ” amphibologic,”  and  so  has 
Chaucer,  Tmilus  and  Cflcseide,  iv.  HOG. 

AMPLE.  (I)  To  go.  Apparently  a corruption 
of  amble.  See  Watson's  Halifax  vocab.  in  v. 
North, 

(2)  Liberal ; generont.  Shak. 

AMPLECT.  To  embrace.  {Ui.)  1 

with  how  fervent  heart  should  we  profligate  and 
chaae  away  alu  1 With  how  valiant  courage  ahould 
wc  ampltct  and  embrace  virtue  ! Bcetm't  t^'orkg,  p.  C6. 

AMPOLY.  Same  as  ampulle,  q.  v. 

AMPOT.  A hamper.  Salop. 

AMPTE.  An  ant,  **  Serphwi,  a littell  beaste, 
not  unlike  an  ampt  or  piamcrc.”— t’<wy>er. 


Calcicatrea  a graver  moat  notable,  * 

Of  white  ivory  he  dide  hU  be«yt}ca*c. 

Hit  hande,  hit  eye,  so  Just  was  and  stable. 

Of  an  amptg  to  grave  out  the  lyknosae. 

Lpdgat^t  Minor  PoemMt  p.  fM. 
Bote  as  the  ampte  to  eschewe  ydulneaae 
In  somer  is  so  ful  of  bysynesae. 

if.V.  Cnlt.  S.  Joh.  Oivn.  6,  f.  9. 

AMPTY.  Empty. 

In  o gemer  that  emptp  waa. 

Amorwc  hy  foundeand  nome 
Two  hondred  sak  ful  of  giiod  whete, 

Thej  nyste  whannea  yt  come, 

MS.  CoU.  THn.  QfOfl.  67,  f.  .1. 
My  ampairakyn  begynneth  to  tremble  and  quake. 

Jf«.  See.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  88.4. 
AMPULLE.  A small  vessel,  (A.^N.) 

A boilf  and  a bagge 
He  bar  by  hia  ayde. 

And  hundred  of 

On  his  hat  acten.  Piers  Ploughmen,  p.  100. 
Late  It  stande  In  that  bacyne  a daye  and  a nyghle, 
and  do  thane  that  other  that  siandia  abovene  iu  a 
emputie  of  glase  or  eoper.  MS.  Uneoin.  Med.  f.  883. 
AMRELL.  An  admiiwl. 

Whan  he  herde  tell 
That  my  lorde  ameell 
Waa  comyng  downe> 

To  make  hym  frowne.  SPteUon'$  Workt,  ii.  80. 

AMSEL.  A blackbird.  Var.dial. 

AMSEREY.  A consistory  court. 

Thow  fala  b»ye,  seyde  the  ftryre, 

V somon  iha  aflbre  the  emeerep. 

The  Frere  and  the  Bop,  Ixv. 

AMSOTE.  A fool.  Prompt.  Part.  [Anisote?] 
AMTY.  Empty. 

jdmtp  place  he  made  aboute,  and  folc  lieu  hym  faate ; 
A wonder  maiater  he  waa  on,  that  hem  sokowthe 
agaste.  KoS.  G/ouc.  p.  17# 

With  nailcs  thicke  al  abrod, 

Ase  tharc  mljten  strikie  one, 

That  roan  nc  miilefindc  anc  amriV  place 
On  al  hcorc  bt^ie  ao  luyte. 

MS.  Laud.  I06»  f.OO. 

AMUD.  Annoyed ; repulsed.  So  explained  hy 
Heame,  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  524,  who  suggests 
anuid  with  great  probability. 

AMUSED.  Amaz^. 

Let  not  my  lord  be  amueed,  Ben  Jeneon,  Hi.  131. 
AMWOAST.  Almost.  Wiltg.  In  the  North, 
the  form  of  this  word  it  sometimes  amgagt. 
AMY.  A friend;  a lover.  (A.^N.)  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisauudcr.  376,  520,  1834. 

But  oon  oldekny5t  that  hyght  Gryiay, 

He  lefte  at  home  for  hys  amp. 

• JfA.  Qmrab.  Ff.li.  88,r.  111. 

What  it  thl  name,  thou  awete  amp  9 
Gladly  wife  iherof  woldo  I. 

Cureor  Mnndi,  MS.  CoU.  7Wn*  Camtub.  f.  193. 
Ther  waa  roani  levdl 
That  aore  blwcpe  her  ami. 

^hour  and  Merlin,  p.  88A 

A.MYD.  Amidst.  In  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.  p.  1,  we  have  amyddii  in  the  same 
sense. 

j4mpd  the  lauode  a eaatel  he  rye, 

Noble  and  ryche,  ryghl  wonder  hie.  Mr  Orpheo,  341* 
AM  YDON.  According  to  Cotgrave,  “ fine  wheat- 
flower  steeped  in  water ; then  strained,  and  let 
stand  untill  it  settle  at  the  bottome ; then 
drained  of  the  water,  and  dried  at  the  nmne ; 
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used  for  bread,  or  in  brothes,  it  is  vcr)’  nou- 
rishing ; also,  starch  made  of  wheat/’  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  the  Forme  of 
Ciiry,  p.  26 ; Warner’s  Antiq.  CuUn.  p.  10. 

AMYL.  Starch. 

or  wheate  is  made  amj/l,  the  making  whcrcor  Cato 
and  DIoscorides  teacheth.  GoogVi  Htubandrie,  1568. 

AMY'LLIER.  An  almond-tree. 

The  briddes  in  blossoms  thel  breren  wel  Inude 

On  olyves,  and  amfllitrs,  and  al  kynde  of  trees. 

TUPiitaio/SuMn,  st.  ?• 

AMYRID.  Assisted ; remedied. 

To  help  the  with  my  power,  thow  shaJt  be  amyrid 

As  ferforth  as  I may.  CAourer,  ed.  Urryt  p.  6I7> 

AMYTTTE.  To  approach.  (vf.-S.) 

Any  science  that  Is  trouthe, 

Y »hal  amyae  me  ther  to.  MS.  Harl.  2382,  f.  119. 

AN.  (1)  A. 

The  king  of  Spayne  and  hU  sones,  and  here  semli 

• puplc, 

Went  with  him  on  gate  wel  an  five  mylc. 

fViU.  and  the  Wertadf,  p.  184. 

(2)  On.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  2;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  3 ; Chaucer,  Cant.T.  1 llGl ; Uom.  of 
the  Ruse,  2270;  SirEglamour,  906. 

Waime  Cy  was  armed  and  wel  an  hnree, 

Than  spronf.  up  is  herte.  MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  4i>. 
*1'hou  oldv  and  for-horyd  man, 

Welle  lytulle  wytt  ys  the  an. 

That  thou  folowcst  owrc  kynge. 

MS.  Cantub.  Ff.  it  38,  f.  S19. 
Schc  no  told  him  nought  a)  her  cas, 

Dot  that  tchc  was  a wriche  wiman, 

That  michel  sorwe  »o  was  on. 

Gy  fVarwike,  p.  170. 

(3)  Prefixed  to  a verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  /f, 
q.  V.  See  instances  in  Virgilius,  cd.  Thoms, 
p.  13;  Matthew,  iv.  2;  Pegge’s  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language,  p.  180 ; Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  172. 

(4)  Than.  North  and  Eagf. 

(5)  If.  Sometimes  a contraction  of  attd  before 
if,  where  it  occasionally  means  as  i/,  (Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  i.  2,)  and  it  is  sometimes  re- 
dundant. especially  in  the  provincial  tlialccts. 

(6)  And.  This  sense  is  not  uncommon.  See 
Jennings,  p.  118;  Octonan,  1078. 

For  they  noldc  not  fursake  here  trw  fay, 
byleve  on  hys  faUse  lay. 

Conet.of  Masonry,  p.  31. 

(7)  To  give.  {d.~S.)  Sometimes  as  unnan  in 
the  primary  sense,  to  favour,  to  wish  well  to ; 
as  in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  173.  See  Qu.  Rev. 
Iv.  372 ; Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  168,  2G1. 

(8)  A dwelling. 

So  wcle  were  that  ilki*  man. 

That  mijte  wonnen  in  that  an. 

yior.  and  Blanch.  258. 

(9)  To  have.  Lane. 

(10)  One.  North.  Cf.  Chester  Plays,  i.  233, 
238;  Sir  Tristrem.  p.  150. 

— I — And  but  an  y5C 
Amongc  hem  thre  in  purperlyc. 

Ginvrr,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  41. 

AN.\.  In  an  equal  quantity.  Still  used  by 
physicians. 

Tak  ;arow  and  wayhrc.le  ana,  and  staropc 
thama,  and  temper  thamc  wfth  wyne  or  aie,  and 
giflTlt  theseke  atdrynkc.  VS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  293. 


AN.\CK.  Fine  oaten  bread. 

Alao  with  thit  small  meale,  oateraeale  Is  made  in 
divers  countries  sixe  several!  klndes  of  very  good  and 
wholesome  bread,  every  on*  flner  then  other,  as  your 
anackt,  Janacks.  and  such  like. 

Markhum'e  Snglish  Hoase-wf/le,  1649,  p.  240. 

ANADEM.  A wreath;  achaplet;  a garland. 

And  for  their  nymphab,  building  amorous  bowers. 
Oft  drest  this  tree  with  anadenu  of  flowers. 

Drayton*e  Owl,  ed.  1748.  p.  411. 

AN  ADESM.  A band  to  tie  up  wounds.  Minsheu. 

ANAGNOSTIAN.  A curate  that  serveth  oncly 
to  reade,  or  a clarkc  or  scoller  that  readeth  to 
a writer  or  his  master,  hfinsheu. 

ANAIUMIT.  Armed.  Gaw. 

ANALEM.  a mathematical  instrument  for 
finding  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  sun. 
Minsheu. 

AN-ALL.  Also.  A Yorkshire  phrase,  the 
use  and  force  of  which  are  correctly  cxliibited 
in  the  following  stanza : 

Paul  fell  down  astounded,  and  only  not  dead, 

For  Death  was  not  quite  within  call : 
flccoverlng,  he  found  himself  !n  a warm  bed, 

And  in  a warm  fever  an^all. 

Hunter's  Hallamth.  Close.  4. 

ANALY'NG.  Weber  thinks  this  may  be  a cor- 
ruption of  annihitafinff,  i.  e.  killing.  See 
Kyng  Alisaundcr,  2166,  **  analynff  o(  stronge 
knighttes,”  but  wc  should  no  doubt  read 
avalynff,  descending  from  or  falling  off  their 
horses. 

ANAMELDE.  Enamelled.  Cf.  Tundale,  p.  C4 ; 
Warton’s  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  ii.  42. 

Thay  were  anamv/de  with  asurc. 

With  terepysand  with  tredoure. 

iS'r  Degrssants,  Lincoln  MS.  t.  133. 

ANAMET.  A luncheon.  Hants. 

ANA.MOURD.  Enamoured.  Cf.  Einarc,  226. 

A gretv  mayster  and  a syre 
Was  a$ian»uurd  so  on  hyre.  MS.  Harl.  170l,  f.  54. 
A I ouamourd  on  him  thal  were. 

And  loved  Gij  fur  his  fclr  there. 

Cy  of  tVaru'ike,  p,  ^ 

ANAMZAPTUS.  This  word  repeated  in  the  car 
of  a man,  and  anamzapta  in  that  of  a woman, 
is  said  to  be  a cure  for  the  falling  sickness,  in 
a curious  early  English  MS.  printed  in  the 
Archaiologia,  xxx.  399. 

ANAN.  How.^  AVltat  do  you  say It  is  made 
use  of  in  vulgar  discourse  by  the  lower  class 
of  persons  addressing  a superior,  when  they 
do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to 
them.  It  is  going  out  of  use  now.  It  is  also 
a corruption  of  anon,  immediately. 

ANANSY’.  To  advance;  to  exalt.  So  llcamc 
explains  it,  in  Rub.  Glouc.  p.  199.  The 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  aeaunce ; and 
perhaps  wc  should  here  print  it  aransy. 

AN.\PE.  Apparently  the  name  of  a herb.  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  a MS.  of  the 
15th  century*,  penes  me. 

ANAPES.  Cloth.  It  seems  to  be  some  fine 
kind  of  fustian.  Sec  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Velours. 
It  is  generally  found  as  an  adjunct  to  fustian, 
as  iu  Laiteham,  p.  31  ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  40.3. 
Tliis  is  of  course  the  proper  reading  in  Mid- 
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dleton*8  Works,  iv.  425,  “ set  a-fire  my  fustian 
and  aptt  breeches,*'  which  the  editor  proposes 
to  correct  to  NapUt  breeches.  To  mend  the 
matter,  we  actually  find  apes' bretchtf  set  down 
in  the  index  to  the  notes  1 Fustian  anapes  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Strange  Man  telling 
Fortunes  to  Englishmen,  1662. 

ANARWE.  To  render  timid.  The  Bodl.  MS. 
reads  “ an-arewest.**  Perhaps  it  moans,  to 
narrow,  to  diminish. 

Me  maklth  heom  way  with  •charpe  launce  ; 

I'hy  men  thy  continauoce. 

Kgng  AliMundtr, 

ANATOMY.  A skeleton.  Lister  tells  us  he  was 
so  thin  he  *'was  like  an  anatotny**  See  his 
Autobiography,  ed.  Wright,  p.  45. 

ANAUNTIUNS!  If  so  be.  North.  In  East 
Sussex  the  form  anaimtrins  is  in  use.  It 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  old  word 
ttunter;  so  that  anauntrine  would  correspond 
to  peradrenture.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  206, 31 1 . 

ANBEURY.  A kind  of  bloody  wart  on  a horse. 
See  Topscll’s  Hist,  of  Four-Footed  Beasts, 
p.  420;  Markham's  Cavelarice,  b.  vii.  p.  80; 
Florin,  in  v.  hUro;  Diet.  Rustic,  in  v.  Anbury. 
Ill  the  East  of  England,  a knob  or  excrescence 
on  tumiiw  or  other  roots  is  called  an  o/i5erry. 

ANBLERE.  Au  ambling  nag. 

The  meyr  ilod,  ai  ye  may  here, 

And  MW  hym  come  ride  up  anb/cr«.  LaunfnI,  99. 

ANBY.  Some  time  hence;  in  the  evening. 
Somerset. 

.\NC.VR.  A hermit.  See  Anchor. 

With  hnm  Ui  every  place  I have  moche  beayncs, 
and  dito  with  an  aneur  in  that  howto. 

Wrighfa  SSonattie  Lftttrs,  p.  9)2. 

ANCEANDE.  Anciently. 

For  men  may  oppen  and  »e  thrugh  thh  kay, 

Wat  has  been  atietande,  and  tall  l)C  aye. 

ClavU  Scitnti^,  p.  3.  | 

ANCESSOURE.  Ancestor. 

To  (he  and  to  thi  kyndc  haf  thel  don  hunoure, 

Loodet  haf  Ihel  gy  ven  to  thin  aneesioure, 

Peter  Jjingto/t,  p 1 Id. 

ANCHAISUN.  Reason ; cause. 

And  for  anehaUun  of  mi  tone. 

The  more  and  for  li  lore.  Af.V.  l/tud.  108^  f.  MS. 

ANCIIANTEOR.  An  enchanter. 

Ac  anehnnteor  Edwyne  adde  of  Spayne  wy th  hym  tho. 
That  couthe  hym  aegge  of  yt  dedet  al  hou  yt  tioldc  go. 

Roh.  Gtime.  p.  24.T 

ANCIIILATION.  Pnistration.  It  is  so  explained 
in  an  old  glossary  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108. 

ANCHOR.  (1)  A Dutch  liquid  mea.sure,  or  cask, 
often  used  by  smugglers  to  carry  their  brandy 
on  horseback.  See  the  notes  of  the  commen- 
tators on  Merry  Wives  of  W.  i.  3. 

(2)  An  anchoret ; a hennit. 

To  de«}>eratton  turn  my  iruitand  hope, 

.\n  atii-hor*t  cheer  in  priton  be  my  scof'e. 

HnmUt,  lii.2.  4toed. 

(3)  To  hold  like  an  anchor.  In  the  East  of 
England,  the  strong  tenacious  spreading  roots 
of  vigorous  plants  are  said  to  anchor  out. 

ANCHORIDGE.  A church  porch,  particularly 
that  Ijclnnging  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Durham  ; perhaps  so  called  in  allusion  to  a 


ship,  of  which  some  ports  gave  names  to  the 
parts  of  a church.  KennetVs  hfS.  Gloss. 

ANCllYRCHE.  A church.  See  Hcanie’s  gloss, 
to  Rob.  Glouc.  and  the  Chron.  p.  232.  It 
should  probably  be  two  words. 

ANCIENT.  A standard-bearer,  or  ensign-bearcr 
an  officer  now  called  an  ensign.  The  word  was 
also  used  for  the  flag  or  ensign  of  a regiment 
or  of  a ship.  The  old  editions  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  mention  on  their  titles, 
“ the  humours  of  Corporal  N3mi  and  Ancient 
Pistol.**  See  also  Collier’s  Old  Ballads,  p.  31 ; 
Percy’s  Reliques,  pp.  73, 144:  Leycester  C-or- 
respondence,  p.  17;  Account  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company,  p.  330.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
haa  anehentj  the  flag  in  the  stem  of  a ship. 

ANCILLE.  A maid-servant.  (La/.)  Cf. 
Cliaucer’s  ADC,  109;  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems, 
p.  37. 

That  the  was  doughtre  of  David  by  di»cent, 

Strrreof  the  »ec  and  Goddet  owne  aneiUe. 

legate,  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f.  10. 

Biholde.  quod  ache,  of  God  the  meke  aneille, 

I With  allc  my  herte  obeyinge  to  hU  willc. 

Ltfdgote,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 

ANCLE-BONE.  A name  given  by  sailors  to  the 
prickly  lobster.  See  Kennett’s  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  f.  16. 

ANGLERS.  Ancles.  Salop. 

ANCLET.  'The  ancle.  North.  Sometimes  a 
gaiter. 

ANCLIFF.  The  ancle.  North. 

ANCLOWE.  The  ancle.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  5206. 

In  blood  he  atode,  ich  It  abowe. 

Of  horae  and  man  Into  the  anelou-e. 

BUU'm  Met.  Rom.  i.  279. 

ANCOME.  A small  ulcerous  swelling,  formed 
unexpectedly.  Rider  translates  it  morbus  aJ- 
ventitius.  According  to  Diet.  Rustic.  “ a 
swelling  or  bump  that  is  hard  and  hot.”  See 
Estward  Hoe,  iii.  1 ; Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  372.  In 
Scotland,  an  attack  of  disease  is  called  an  on- 
come;  and  in  a curious  MS.  of  old  receipts  iti 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  300,  is  one  for  onkome 
one  armc,”  which  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Garnett 
says  of  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  place  just 
cited.  Sec  Uncome. 

ANCONY.  A term  in  the  iron  works  for  a bloom, 
Wrought  into  the  figure  of  a flat  iron  bar,  al>out 
three  feet  in  length,  with  a square  rough  knob 
on  each  end.  See  Kennett’s  MS.  Gloss,  f.  16. 
In  Staflordshirc  one  of  these  knobs  is  called  an 
anctmy-ewl,  the  other  a mocket-head. 

ANCRE.  An  anchor. 

Ri^ht  so  fareih  Love,  that  telde  Id  one 
Multlcih  hUonrre,  for  right  anone, 

WhAii  thel  in  esc  wene  best  to  live. 

They  ben  with  tempest  ell  for-drlve. 

item,  o/rhe  Rote,  3780. 

ANCRES.  A female  anchoret,  or  hermit.  The 
tenn  ancre  is  applied  to  a nun  in  RcHq.  Antiq. 
ii.  1 ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  380.  Palsgrave,  f.  17,  has, 
‘*.1nchret  a religious  man ; anchres,  a religious 
woman.” 

Nowe  w)  11 1 lake  the  mantel)  and  the  rynge, 

.4n<l  become  an  anerteie  In  my  lyvynge. 

Squyr  a/  IjOtce  Degre,  9M> 
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Or  for  what  cause  the  may  no  husband  have. 

But  live  an  oncrwe  in  so  strict  a roomc. 

i/ryirotxf « Great  Ori/<iinee  Troy,  16U0,  p.  95. 

ANCYLE.  A kind  of  javelin  or  dart,  or  the 
leather  thong  with  which  it  is  thrown. 
PhiUipt. 

AND.  (1)  If.  AorM. 

So  wole  Critt  of  his  curteUle, 
jind  men  crye  hym  mercy, 

Botho  for^ve  and  fotyete. 

Pier$  Ptuughmant  p.  362. 

(2)  Used  redundantly  in  old  ballada. 

Robin  Hood  he  was,  and  a tall  young  man. 

And  fifteen  winters  old.  RuMn  Houd,  ii.  12. 

(3)  Breath.  See  Aande.  (Isl.) 

Myn  CCS  are  worcn  bothe  markc  and  blytid, 

Myn  and  it  short,  1 want  wynde. 

Thus  has  age  dyitroed  my  kynd. 

Tofpnelty  JWjrsteHrs,  p 154. 
Thai  retted  than  a lltel  stound. 

For  to  tak  thair  ande  tham  till, 

And  that  was  with  thair  bother  will. 

and  Gawin,  3555. 
Ryghtees  it  by  prayere  als  by  draweyng  of  anrU, 
for  ever  to  ;cmyng  of  ourc  bodily  lyfe  us  nedis  to 
drawe  cure  ande,  that  es,  to  drawe  ayere. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  250. 

AND-AW.  Also;  likewise.  A’or/A. 

ANDEDE.  (1)  Indeed.  So  explained  by  Heanic; 
hut  see  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  320,  where  it  is  “ an 
dede,”  i.  e.  a deed. 

(2)  Confessed.  Vernteyan. 

ANDELONG.  Lengthways.  (.^.-5.) 

Andelonf!,  nouht  overthwert, 

Ills  nose  went  unto  the  stert.  Haw/oJr,2822. 

ANDERSM.\S.  The  mass  or  festival  of  St.  An- 
drew, Yorkih. 

ANDERSMEAT.  An  afternoon’s  luncheon. 
Cf.  Florin  in  v.  Mercnda.  Sec  also  Annder. 

ANDESITII.  Previously.  {A.-S.) 

AfTrlk  that  et  the  tother  parti, 

That  andetith  was  cald  Llbt- 

MS.  Co€t.  Veepat.  A.  ill.  f.  13. 

ANDIRONS.  The  ornamental  irons  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth  in  old  houses,  which  were 
accompanied  with  small  rests  for  the  ends 
of  the  logs.  The  latter  were  sometimes 
calletl  dogn,  but  the  term  andirons  firqucutly 
included  l>oth,  as  in  the  proverb  recorded  by 
Howell,  **  Bauds  and  attomeyes,  like  atuiyrotu, 
the  one  MoLUih^  sticks,  the  other  their  clients, 
till  they  consume.*'  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  glossary 
to  the  UntoD  Inventories,  considers  the  days 
to  be  synonjinous  with  the  creepers,  q.  v.  but 
the  term  was  also  applied  to  part  of  the  and- 
irons, and  the  latter  are  still  called  andoys  in 
the  Western  counties.  We  find  in  Ducangc, 
**  ondena  cst  femim,  gupra  yuod  opponuntur 
ligoa  in  igoe,  quod  alio  nomine  dicitur  hyqier- 
pyrgium  and  Miege  makes  the  andiron  and 
doy  synonymous.  Tlie  andirons  w*ere  some- 
times made  of  superior  metal,  or  gilt,  and  of 
very  large  dimensions.  Sec  Malone’s  Shake- 
speare, xiii.  85;  RcUq.  Antiq.  ii.  8-1 ; Halle  of 
John  Halle,  i.  600  ; The  Alchemist,  v,  1. 

ANDULEES.  Puddings  made  of  hog's  guts  and 
spice.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  old  MS. 
printed  iij  the  ^Vrcha'ologia,  xiii.  371,  388. 


ANDUR.  Either.  (Dan.) 

Thow  1 me  to  townward  drawe, 

Andur  to  lurkeor  to  leyke, 

The  wyvet  wtl  out  me  drawe. 

And  dere  me  with  her  doggui  grete. 

MS.  Oinmb.  Kf.  V.  48.  f,  110. 

ANDYRS.  Other.  (.^.-S.)  The  mure  usual  form 
is  endres,  as  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  f.  149.  See 
a similar  phrase  in  Sharp’s  Coventry  Myst.  p. 
113.  Jamieson  explains  it  St.  Andrew’s  day, 
the  30th  of  November;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  explanation  with  the  “ mery 
momyng  of  May.** 

Ail  me  went  thi»  andprs  day. 

Fast  oo  my  way  mokyng  my  moDc, 

In  a mery  moroyng  of  May, 

Be  Huntley  bankea  myself  alone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  116. 

ANE.  (1)  K bea»^  of  com.  Sec  an  account  of 
different  kinds  of  wheat,  and  the  ones,  in 
Fitxharbert's  Bookc  of  Ilusbandric,  cd.  1598, 
p.  22.  See  Aane. 

(2)  One;  a.  Cf.  Hartshorae’s  Met.  Tales,  p. 
47;  Cokwold’s  Daunce,  194;  Ritson’s  Anc. 
Songs,  p.  23. 

The  kyng  of  Charturs  was  tane, 

And  other  Sorsyos  many  ant. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  168. 
Thay  faht  wiht  Heraud  everilk  ane, 

Wiht  gud  wil  thay  wald  him  «lane. 

G’u^  o/  H’arwtck,  Middlehill  MS. 
And  iouncr  to  many  then  to  ane. 

That  here  hath  the  rijt  truuihe  tane. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.57« 

Thus  wa*  Thow  aye  and  everc  salle  be, 

Thrc  yn  ane,  and  ane  yn  thre. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  189. 

(3)  Alone.  “ Bi  hyme  anc,**  by  himself. 

And  he  llghte  ofThis  hor»e,  and  went  bl  hyme  ane 
to  the  Jewrs,  and  knelid  dowm:  to  the  erthe,  and 
wlrchlppcdc  the  hye  name  «if  Godd. 

l.{fe  o/  Alexander,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  6. 

(4)  A.  Sec  n".  2. 

Alas  I thou  sell  Fraunce,  fiir  the  may  thunrhc  shoroc. 
That  ane  fewe  fuUarls  maketh  ou  so  tome. 

fVclghfe  Putiticul  Songt,  p.  194. 

Own.  North. 

To  aim  at.  Somerset. 

(7)  On. 

The  hcade  and  armes  hang>nge  on  (he  one  <)de  »f 
the  horse,  and  the  Icg^es  ane  the  other  syde,  and  all 
byspryncled  wyth  myre  and  bloude. 

Hall,  Hiehani  HI.  f 34. 

.\NEAOUST.  Near  to;  almost.  Ihrefordxh. 

ANEAIL  (l)Noar.  Somerset.  Richardson  quotes 
an  example  of  this  word  from  Bi»bo[>  Atter- 
bury,  Let.  50. 

(2)  To  approach. 

1 hyre  say  that  all  men  that  wylbe  swome  unto 
hym,  they  shall  take  noo  hurte  by  hym,  ne  by  none 
that  is  toward  hym  ; by  meaties  whereof  dircrie  hus- 
bandmen aneryth  unto  hym,  for  fere  of  loetys  of 
ther  goodea.  State  Papers,  ii.  2lN>. 

ANEARST.  Near.  Krmoor.  The  more  com- 
mon Somersetshire  form  is  aneast.  Nares  says 
aneirst,  a provincial  tenn  for  the  nearetf  way. 
See  his  Gloss,  in  v.  An^heirs. 

ANEATH.  Beneath.  North. 

ANE-BAK.  Aback.  Gaw. 

ANEDE.  Unilcd  ; made  one.  At  f.  227  of  the 
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Lincoln  MS.  anede  ig  given  u the  translation 
of  hih4ibitaviL 

We  may  noghte  hafe  the  tw  of  his  luf  here  in  ful- 
6Ulng,  hot  we  may  hafe  a detyre  and  a gret  jemyog 
fur  to  be  present  to  hym  for  to  sc  hyro  in  hU  blysse, 
and  to  be  anede  to  bym  in  lufe. 

MS.  Uncfjtm  A.  i.  17.  f.  MS, 

ANE-END.  Upright ; not  lying  down  ; on  one 
end.  When  applied  to  a four-footed  aniroalt  it 
means  rearing,  or  what  the  heralds  call  ram* 
pant.  Var.  diaL  In  Cheshire,  it  signifies  per* 
petually,  evermore.  In  some  glossaries  the  or- 
thography is  anind.  Cotgrave  has  “ to  make 
one's  hsire  stand  annend,^^  in  v.  Ahurir, 
Dretser. 

ANEHEDE.  Unity. 

For  OfHl  vald  ay  with  the  Fader  and  the  Son, 

And  wph  the  Haly  Cast  in  oneSede  won. 

MS.  Harl.  4196.  f.  2IA« 
Derc  frende,  wit  thou  wele  (hat  the  ende  and  the 
snverayn(<iur  ptrfeccione  standcs  in  a verray  oiwSer/s 
of  Godd  au<J  of  manes  saule,  by  perfyte  charytd. 

MS.  Uncvln  A.  i.  17,  f.  219. 

ANELACE.  A kind  of  knife  or  dagger,  usually 
worn  at  the  gircUe.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Matt.  Paris,  who  seems  to  say  it  was  for- 
bidden priests  to  wear.  Sec  Ducange,  in  v. 
Aneiaciiu  f Halle  of  John  Halle,  i.  212. 

At  »CMions  thcr  was  he  lord  and  tire  ; 

Ful  often  time  he  wa«  knight  of  (he  ihire. 

An  anfla^e  and  a glpclerc  all  of  silk 
Heng  at  bis  girdcl,  white  as  morwe  milk. 

Oiaucer,  Cant.  T.  3S0. 
Sche  schare  a-to  hur  own  h.ilse 
Wyth  an  <ina/o4«e.  if.9  Gtnt/tb.  Ff.  H.  38,  f,  91. 
Bot  Arthur  with  aocantorecgrrly  sroyttei. 

And  hlttcs  ever  in  the  hulke  up  to  thehilti-a. 

Mwtt  Jrthure,  MS.  lAmwln,  f.  65. 

ANELAVE.  To  gape.  Tliis  word  occurs  in  an 
old  vocabulary  in  MS.  Harl.  219  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  as  the  translation  of  the  French 
verb  **  beer.” 

ANELE.  (1)  To  anoint  with  holy  oil.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  1 1 ; Wright’s  Monastic  Let- 
tors,  p.  34.  See  Aneling. 

(2)  To  temper  in  the  fire.  Cf.  Ashmole’s  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  96  ; Baret’s  .\lvcarie,  in  v. 

So  as  the  fyre  It  hath  ane/wf, 

XJche  unto  slym  whichc  Is  congeled. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  194. 

ANELEDE.  Approached.  {A.-S.) 

Bothc  wyth  bulles  and  bcrei.and  borcxolherquylc, 
And  etayoet,  that  hym  anelede,  of  the  hr^e  frlle. 

Sjtr  Oau-of/ne,  p.  29. 

ANELING.  (1)  An  animal  that  brings  forth  one 
young  at  a time. 

Their  ewetaltn  are  so  mil  of  Increase,  that  some 
dot  usuallie  bring  foorth  two,  three,  or  foure  lambes 
atonct,  whereby  they  account  our  efte/lng*.  which 
are  such  as  bring  foorth  but  one  at  once,  rather  bar- 
ren  than  to  be  kept  for  anic  galne. 

, Harti$im’$  De»c.  of  Brit.  p.  42, 

\2)  The  sarrament  of  anointing.  Cf.  Sir 
T.  More’,  Works,  p.  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  532. 
•These  clerk jrs  kalle  hytoynament, 

On  Englys  hyt  ys  anel^nf.  MS.  H<trl.  I70I.  f.  74. 

ANELY.  Only ; alone ; solitary. 

And  that  it  bf-  for  rhastijng 
Antlg,  and  for  none  other  thing. 

MS.  Coil.  Galba  K.  ii.  f.  70. 


Wharfore  our  levedy  mayde  t Mary 
Was  in  pryvd  place  anefy. 

MS.  Bibt.  CoU.  Siom,  xvUl.0. 
So  onelp  the  lufe  of  hlr  was  soghte. 

To  dede  thay  were  nere  dyghte. 

MS  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  118. 

Worlde*  men  that  sec*  haly  men  have  thalre  hope 
anclp  In  thyu^  that  e*  noght  In  sight. 

MS.  ColL  Bton.  10,  f.  40. 
Sir,  5c  llfan  enf^  lift. 

We  wald  50*  rede  to  wed  a wife. 

MS.  Cott.  Galba  E.  lx.  f.  2$. 

2VNELYNES.  Solitariness. 

Nughte  In  delyte*,  bot  in  penance ; noghte  In 
wanione  joyeynge,  bot  in  bytter  gretynge ; noghte 
emange  many,  bot  In  aneipnee. 

MS.  Unenfn  A.  I.  17,  f.  193. 

.'VNEMIS.  Lest.  Ray,  under  the  word  tpor^ 
says,  “ This  word  is  also  used  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  say  spar  the  door  onemif  he  come,  i.  e.  shut 
the  door  lest  he  coroe  in.”  It  does  notap|>car 
that  this  word  is  si  ill  in  use. 

ANEMPST.  With  respect  to ; concerning.  See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  167;  Rutland 
Papers,  pp.  5,  14,  where  it  is  used  in  the  same 
tense  as  awnitt,  q.  v. 

And  wee  humbly  beseech  your  blghnea  wre  may 
I knowc  your  Gracei  pleasure  howe  wee  ahail  order 
ouraeivet  anenpet  your  graces  uydeytie  and  ca»tell. 
for  our  discharge.  state  Papere.  II.  204. 

In  the  tother  seven  bene 
Anrmptee  our  neyhebour,  y wene. 

MS.  Dodl.  48.  f.  63. 
j AN-EXD.  Onwards;  towards  the  end.  A 
Norfolk  clown  calls  to  his  crompanion  “ to  go 
on-emf,”  when  he  wants  him  to  go  forward. 
Sec  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  In  some 
counties  we  have  the  expression  “ to  go  right 
on-enrf,”  i.  e.  to  go  straight  forward  without 
delay  in  any  project. 

ANENDIE.  To  finish.  [Amcndic?] 

And  theno  at  then  ende, 

HeresunneosUnendte.  ilf3.  86,  f.  128. 

ANENS.  Chains ; fetters. 

Now  er  his  anene  wrouht  of  sllvere  wele  over  gUt ; 

Dayet  that  therof  rouht,  hb  was  alls  the  gilu 

Peter  Lengtofl,  p.  167. 

ANENST.  Against;  opposite  to;  over  against. 
“ £r  opptmiQ  eccietup,  Anglictf  anent  the 
chcrche.”— MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B i.  f.  84.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  eonctming.  See 
Pluropton  CoTTcipondence,  pp.  7,  172;  Apo- 
logy for  the  Lollards,  pp.  29,  80;  Wright’s 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  64  ; Florio,  in  v.  Ardnda  a 
rtinda  ; Maundevilc’s  Travels,  p.  298. 

Tak  thane  and  mye  it  smalle,  and  do  it  alle  to* 
fsdir,  and  mak  it  In  a playiter,  and  lay  It  one  thi 
bresteeneiMW  Ihi  hert.  MS.  MedUin.  Oath.  Line,  f.288. 

ANENT.  Over  against ; immediately  opposite. 
Watson  says  it  is  common  in  Halifax  to  bear 
the  egression  opposite  aneni.  The  Scottish 
meaning  concerning  docs  not  appear  to  be  now 
used  in  Yorkshire.  Aneniie  ocean  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  4 7,  in  the  sense  of  concentni^ ; and  in 
Hardji'ng’s  Chronicle,  f.  170,  in  the  sense  of 
against.  Sec  also  M'ickliffe’s  New  Test.  p.  23 ; 
Plumpton  Corresp.  p.  77. 

Of  that  doun-cast  we  may  bl  chauoce 
Anent  thli  world  get  eovcraunce. 

CUr«or  Mundi,  MS.  Cantab,  f.  J4L 
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AbctJoence  U than  ryght  clere €nenit4te  God. 

MS.  Hart. 

ANEOUST.  Near ; almost.  Var.  diai. 

ANERDIS.  Adheres  5 dwells  with.  Gate. 

ANERLUD.  Adorned  .> 

With  mlche  and  nevyn, 

wUhermya.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6,  (.  B4. 

ANERN.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  560,  where 
Weber  conjectures  anon,  doubting  whether  it 
should  not  be  an  em,  i.  e.  an  eagle. 

ANERRE.  To  draw  near  to ; to  approach.  See 
/Inear. 

Atlongai  the  gale  putfbth  full  in  your  lalles.  doubt 
not  but  diverse  «ill  anerre  unto  you,  and  feed  on 
you  as  croves  on  carloo. 

Stanihmrrt*$  HU*,  a/  Ireland,  p.90. 

ANERTIIE.  On  the  earth.  Cf.  Rob.  Clone, 
pp.  311,  441  ; Black’s  Cat.  of  Ashmol.  MSS. 
col.  67 ; St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 

After  that  God  snerrae com 

Aboute  vif  hoiidred  5ere.  MS.  Mehmote  43,  f.  179. 

ANES.  (1)  JustUke;  similortn.  Somenet.  In 
the  same  county  we  have  anet-to,  almost,  ex- 
cept, all  but. 

(2)  Once.  Cf.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  292 ; Rcliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  280.  Still  used  in  the  North. 

For  why  thay  dide  the  bot  anet  that  dede, 

And  they  knewc  the  noghtc  Gode  In  manhedc. 

MS.  Uneoltt  A.  1. 17,  f.  190. 

ANESAL.  A term  in  hawking.  See  a tract  on 
the  subject  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  299. 

ANET.  The  herb  dill.  See  a receipt  in  MS. 
Med.  Cath.  Linc.f.  286 ; Minsheu,  in  v. 

ANETIIE.  Scarcely.  The  more  usual  form  is 
unnethe,  but  anelhys  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  12.  (^.-5.) 

Som  dansed  so  long. 

Tell  they  helde  owt  the  townge, 

Andofi«/A«  meyt  he)>c. 

Frere  and  thf  Bov,  Uavi. 

nut  If  Mars  bathe  be  with  the  lune  or  mercury  of 
sol.  It  shall  bea  grot  inarmyt<^,  and  oafr^heshallc 
speke.  MS  Bodl.  501. 

ANETIIER.  To  depress.  Si'e  a passagein  the 
Heralds'  College  MS.  quoted  by  llearnc,  p.  46. 

In  thys  half  there  were  asliwe  the  noble  men  and 
hende, 

.Syrel.ygcrducof  Babyloyoe.  and  another  due  al-so, 

And  the  erl  of  S-tlesbury.  and  of  Cycestre  iherto ; 

And  also  the  erl  of  Bathe,  so  that  thoru  thys  cas 

The  compaynye  a thes  half  mucheanerAeiwd  was. 

Rob.  Uluue  p.  8I7. 

ANEL'ST.  Much  the  same.  Grose  gives  the 
Gloucestershire  phrase,  “aweuaf  of  an  anrust- 
nen,**  corresponding  to  the  more  common 
**inuch  of  a muchness,"  though  the  a is  gene- 
rally droppetL  Florio  has  “.-/ren/e,  anenst, 
aneutf,  very  necre  unto and  Grose  says  in 
Berkshire  it  has  the  sense  of  “ al)out  the 
matter,  nearly."  In  an  old  grammatical  tract 
in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.if.  82,  is  “Quantum  ad 
hoc.  Anglice,  anetui  that." 

ANEW.  (1)  To  renew.  Cf.  Dejios.  of  Richard 
II.  p.  13. 

'I  hannecome  tlte  tothir  Ij.  kyngis,  and  toke  his 
body,  and  anewed  It  with  byuhopys  rlothls  and 
kyngts  ornamentes.and  barehym  to  thU  lomltc,  and 
with  gr«rte  devocioun  Icyde  hym  thvrynnc. 

M.S.  Hart.  1704. 


Tdk  May  butter  and  comyne,  and  slampcthame 
samene,  and  laye  It  on  lyre,  and  thane  laye  it  on  the 
cghe,  and  ofle  anewe  It.  MS.  Uncoln.  Mtd.  f.  284. 

(2)  Enough.  Var.  dial. 

Takejws  of  rubarbe  ful  aney. 

And  as  mekyl  of  eysyl,  I the  sey. 

Archaeologia,  x%%.  333. 

ANEYS.  Aniseed. 

Thenne  messe  It  forth,  and  floritsh  It  with  anty*  in 
confyt  rede  other  whyt.  F»rtn«o/Cu<y,  p.  26. 

.\NFAIiD.  Single;  one.  (A.~S.) 

Therfor  is  he  oald  Trinlt4, 

For  he  es  an/ald  Godd  in  thre. 

MS  OAt.  Fespae.  A.  Hi.  f.3. 

ANFELDTYllDE.  A simple  accusation.  {A.-S.) 
Sec  Bromton's  Chronicle,  quoted  hy  Skinner 
in  V. 

ANG.  The  hairy  part  of  an  ear  of  barley.  Norik. 

. Probably  a corruption  of  atrn. 

ANGARD.  Arrogant.  The  following 

is  quotetl  in  the  glossary  to  Syr  Gawayne. 

Thlre  athils  of  Atenes,  iher  angard  clcrkis. 

Than  revereost  thai  tJje  riche  secle,  and  red  orer 
thepistllle.  MS.  JehmaleU.  f.  40. 

ANGEL.  (1)  A gold  coin,  varjing  in  value  from 
about  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  ten  shil- 
lings ; affording  a subject  for  many  a wretched 
pun  to  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  introduced  by  Edward  IV.  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign.  See  Da>'ies’s  York  Records, 
p.  168.  It  is  used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  a 
menaenyer,  in  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2.  “There 
spake  an  angel,"  an  old  proverbial  expression. 
See  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

(2)  An  angular  opening  in  a building.  See 
Willis’s  Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  52. 

ANGEL-BED.  A kind  of  open  bed,  without 
bed-posts.  Pkiilipf. 

ANGEL-BREAD.  A kind  of  purgative  cake, 
made  principally  of  spurge,  ginger,  flour,  and 
oatmeal.  A receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  old 
MS.  of  receipts  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  291. 

ANGELICA.  A species  of  masterwort.  See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  999,  and  the  Nomeu- 
clator,  1585,  p.  128. 

And  a*  they  walke,  the  vlrglnn  strow  the  way 
With  cottmary  and  sweetcanf,>/iVa. 

Heyirood*#  Mnriinge  Triumph,  161.1. 

ANGELICAL-STONE.  A kind  of  alchemical 
stone,  mentioned  by  Ashmole,  in  liis  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Thcat.  Chem.  Brit.  1652. 
Howell  inserts  anyelieaUtraier  in  the  list  of 
perfumes  appended  to  his  Lexicon,  sect.  32. 

ANGELICK.  Dr.  Dee  informs  us  in  MS. 
Ashmolc  1790,  that  his  magical  works  arc 
“ wTitten  in  the  angelick  language."  L e.  the 
language  of  spirits ; and  they  arc  certainly  most 
intHunprchcnsible  documents. 

ANGELOT.  (1)  A small  cheese  brought  from 
Normandy,  and  supposed  by  Skinner  to  have 
been  origiudlly  so  called  from  the  maker’s 
name. 

\ o\xT  nngrUut  of  Brie, 

Your  MarsoHni,  and  F.trmasin  of  I.0  U. 

The  Wit$,  If.  1. 

(2)  A gold  coin  of  the  value  of  half  an  angel, 
current  when  Paris  was  in  possession  of  the 
E nglisb 
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ANGEL’S-FOOD.  Apparently  a cant  term  for 
hua>*y  ale.  Sec  a curious  account  in  Jlarrison's 
Description  of  Englandt  p.  202. 

ANGER.  Sorrow.  {J.-S.)  It  is  both  a substan- 
tive and  a verb.  Cf.  Erie  of  Toioua,  914; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  99 ; 
Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  21. 

Thsn  ftsyd  the  lady  fayre  and  tne» 
ir  be  ongre*i9  Tor  the  luflbof  mee, 

It  greve*  me  wondir  *are. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  130. 

And  as  they  went  one  this  wysc  with  gretc  anger* 
anil  disesc.  about*  the  elicved  houre  they  saw  a litille 
bate  in  the  riverc  made  of  retie,  and  mene  rowande 
theriti.  Life  nf  Mexunder,  MS.  Linro/n,  f.  £8. 

ANGERICII.  Angrily. 

And  ongerieh  1 wandrede 
The  Auttyns  to  prove. 

Piers  Plonghmant  p.  466. 

ANGERLY.  Angrily.  SAai. 

ANGlIiD.  A fine.  Simner. 

ANGIHLICIIE.  Angrily. 

But  for  that  he  with  angir  wmujte, 

His  angrit  angtr/ieh*  he  bou;te. 

Ootrer,  MS.  &/r.  134.  f.  86. 

ANCLE,  (1)  A comer. 

Go.  nin,  search,  pry  In  every  nook  and  angle  of 
the  kitchens,  lardtrs,  and  pastrlta. 

The  tf'oman  Hater,  i,  2. 

(2)  An  astrological  tenn  applied  to  certain 
houses  of  a scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

ANGLE-BERRY.  A sore,  or  kind  of  hang-nail 
under  the  claw  or  hoof  of  an  animal.  North. 
See  Kennett’s  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

ANGLE-BOWING,  A method  of  fencing  the 
grounds  wherein  sheep  are  kept  by  fixing  rods 
like  bows  with  both  ends  in  tlie  ground,  or  in 
a dead  hedge,  where  they  make  angles  >vith 
each  other.  See  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  9. 

ANGLEDOG.  A large  earthworm.  Devon.  The 
older  word  is  anffle-hrifch,  os  in  MS.  Sloane 
3548,  f.  99,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Pan',  p.  279. 
In  Staiibrigii  Vocabula,  1615,  lumbricta  is 
translated  by  angle-touch ; and  they  are  called 
t%teyangly$  in  ArcUxologia,  xu.  376. 

For  senowys  that  be  kult.  Take  anggicifUtmehye, 
and  put  them  in  oyle  olyff  amale  chnppyd.  and  than 
ley  theruf  In  the  wownde,  and  so  let  it  ly  iij.  or  iiij.  ' 
dayys.  MitUilehUlMS.  t.  12. 

ANGLER.  One  who  begs  in  tbe  daytime,  ob- 
serving what  he  can  steal  at  night.  A cant 
term.  See  Dodslcy’s  Old  Plays,  vi.  109. 

ANGLET.  A little  corner.  Cotgravc 

Anglicises  it  in  v.  /tnglet. 

ANGNAIL.  A Cumberland  word,  according  to 
Grose,  for  a com  on  tbe  toe.  Lye  says, 
**  Nortbamptoniensibus  est  clavus  pedum,  gc- 
mursa,  ptenigium.’'  See  Agnail,  which  Howell 
ex))Iains  **  a sore  between  the  finger  and  nail.” 

ANGOBER.  A kind  of  large  and  long  pear. 
Diet,  linet. 

ANGt)R.\S.  An  anchorite. 

And  tever  he  had.  as  they  trowedon  ychon. 

To  sytte  upon  a matt*  of  <he  angwu. 

CAron.  Filodun.  p.  35.  | 

ANCROMED.  Grieved;  tormented.  {J.-S.) 

And  mi  gost  angromed  Is  over  smert,  i 

In  me  to-dreved  Is  mi  hert. 

MS.  Bodl.  425.  f.  8D. 


ANGRY.  Painful;  inflamed  ; smarting.  Forhy 
says  “ painfully  inflamed,”  and  applies  it  to 
kibes,  as  Florio  docs,  in  v.  Petlignt  ni.  It  is  the 
gloss  of  the  I.atin  tnolet/wt  in  Reliq.  Anti.';,  i. 
8 ; and  it  seems  to  l>e  used  in  a somewhat  simi- 
lar sense  in  Julius  Cicsar,  i.  2.  In  a collection 
of  old  MS.  recipes,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  is 
one  for  anger  in  the  liver,  f,  305,  meaning 
of  course  injUxmmation.  See  the  example 
quoted  under  Thonwange  ; and  Piers  Plough* 
man,  p.  266. 

ANGRY-BOYS.  A set  of  youths  mentioned  by 
some  of  our  early  dramatists  os  delighting  to 
commit  outrages,  and  get  into  quarrels.  See 
the  Alchemist,  iii.  4. 

Get  thee  another  note,  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off  by  the  angrg  boge  for  thy  conversion. 

Scornful  Ladg,  It.  2. 

ANGUELLES.  A kind  of  worms,  mentioned  by 
early  writers,  as  being  troublesome  to  sick 
hawks.  In  MS.  HarL  2340  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a mcdecinc  “ for  wormys  called  an- 
gueliet  ;**  and  another  may  l>e  found  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  cd.  1810,  sig.  C.  iii.  See 
also  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301.  (Lat.) 

ANGLTSHOL’S.  In  pain;  in  anguish.  Wick- 
lifTe  used  it  as  a verb,  New  Test.  p.  141. 

I wai  bolheang«it<Aou«  and  trouble 
For  the  petill  that  I aawe  double. 

Aem.  of  the  Rote,  17^. 

My  wordet  to  here. 

That  bought  hym  dere. 

On  crowe  angugtmelg.  Sew  Sotbontne  Magd. 
For  hure  ii  herte  was  an^ci*rAo«e. 

M.S.  Athmole  33,  f.  3. 
Herhaud  to  nlm  ongtriaou*  thai  were. 

Gg  of  tFartcUce,  p. 

ANGUSSE.  Anguish. 

Whan  he  tchal  with  thebodt  deye, 

That  in  strong  angwue  doth  smurte. 

fFrighfe  Pop.  TVeat.  on  Sclenee,  p.  140. 

ANIIANSE.  Toraise;  toadvance;  toexalt. 

The  holl  rode  was  l-founde,  as  ;e  witeth,  in  May, 
And  anhaneed  was  In  Septembre,  the  holl  rode  day. 

MS.  Ashmole  43.  1 68. 
llyc  nou  to  anhaneg  us  alle,  and  y ncllc  nop  bo 
byhynde.  Hob.  Gloue.  p.  196. 

And  of  my  fortune,  sooth  it  is  rerteyne 
That  wondir  smartly  hath  cche  me  anhauntid. 

BoetiuM,  MS.  Sk.  Antiq.  134,  f.  293. 
For  ech  man  that  him  anAan«e:  here, 
l-lowed  he  schal  beo.  MS.  Ijaud,  106,  f.  2. 

The  mete  that  the!  ete  ys  alle  forlore. 

On  the  galwys  they  schold  anAaunse. 

MS-  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  1S5. 

AN-HEH.  Aloud.  In  the  third  example  it  ap. 
parcntly  means  on  high,  as  in  Rob.  Glouc.  pp. 
202,  311  ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8. 

Thcr  stont  up  a 5poiuneo.  5e;eth  with  a jerde, 

Ant  hat  out  an-Heh  that  ai  the  hyrt  herde. 

Wright t Pol.  Son^e,  p.  158. 
This  ladyes  song  tho  Te  Deum  an-heg^e, 

And  the  sextens  roQg  tho  the  belle. 

CAron.  Filodun.  p.  107* 
Angeles  here  my  softer  souie 
Into  hevene  on.A«-q*.  M.S.  CoH,  Trin.  Oson.  57. 

ANIIEIGIIE.  To  hang?  (>Y.-5.) 

And  told  hem  this  vilanie, 

And  seyd  he  wold  horn  anheigfw, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  80. 
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AN-HEIRES.  The  IIo»t  of  the  Garter,  in  the 
Merrj'  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  addressing  Page 
and  Shallow,  says,  " Will  you  go,  an~hrirt$ 

So  the  folios  read,  and  no  sense  can  be  made 
of  the  expression  as  it  there  stands.  A similar 
passage  in  the  quartos  is,  “ here  boys,  shall 
we  wag } shall  we  wag  but  it  occurs  in  an- 
other part  of  the  play,  although  Shallow's 
answer  is  the  same.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  makes 
German  of  it,,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Knight.  In  proposing  a bold  conje^ural 
emendation,  the  general  style  of  language  em* 
ployed  by  the  Host  must  be  considered.  Thus 
in  act  iii.  sc.  2,  he  says  ” Farewell,  my 
a method  of  expression  also  used  by  Bottom, 
**  MTicrc  arc  these  hecrtiT*  Mids.  Night’s 
Dream,  iv.  2.  See  another  instance  in  Clarke’s 
Phraseologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  109.  In  pro- 
]K>sing  to  read,  " Will  you  go,  my 
we  approach  as  near  the  original  as  most  of* 
the  proposed  emendations ; or,  perhaps,  as 
Steevens  proposes,  **  Will  you  go  on,  hearts  ?” 
perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Collier  has  pursued  (he 
wisest  course  in  leaving  it  as  it  staud.s  in  the 
old  copies. 

AN’HERITED.  Inherited 

The  riti  of  Aeon,  that  In  thii  contri  it  cleplU 
Akrca,  floriahe<1e  and  itode  In  hit  vertuc,  Joy,  and 
properili,  and  wti  anAentof  richcly  with  worthlpfull 
prince*  and  lordet.  JUS.  Harl.  1/04. 

AN-HOND.  In  hand,  i.  e.  in  his  power. 

He  to  wreken  ye  tchul  ffo 
Of  a treytour  that  It  mi  fo, 

Tliat  U y-come  up  mi  lend, 

Wer  he  thenketh  to  bring  me  an-Aond. 

Gff  of  n'anvike,  p.  43. 

ANHONGED.  Hanged  up.  (vf.-5.)  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12193,  12209;  Rob.  Clone,  p.  509; 
Sevyn  Sages,  502,  651 ; Launfal,  686;  Rcliq. 
Antiq.  I.  87. 

Thai  thel  tchuld  be  do  to  dathe  deuifuIU  in  hatt, 

Drent  io  bri5t  fur,  tOKlrawe  or  an-hotigfH. 

If'U/.  and  th«  fVgrwitl/,  p.  J7^. 
And  al  that  he  my;te  on-take.  i 

Non  other  pet  nc  mott  they  make, 

Out  leet  hem  to-draweand  an-Avn/rAi*, 

But  certayn  hit  watal  with  wronghe. 

MS.  Doun  ax,  f.  13. 

ANHOVE.  To  hover.  SUnrifr. 

ANHYTTE.  Hit;  struck. 

The  kyng  Arture  a5en  the  br<Nt  yi  fetawe  vortt 

nnkj/tte,  H»b.  GUmc.  p.  las. 

ANIENTE.  To  destroy;  to  annihilate.  (.■/.-A^.) 
It  is  alto  an  old  law  term.  See  Cowell’s 
Interpreter,  in  v. 

That  wikkedltcheand  wilfulliche 

Wolde mercy  anienr*.  Piers  Piomghman.p.Xi. 

The  which  three  thinge*  ye  ne  han  not  anienttseed 
or  dettroyed,  neither  in  youretelf  ne  In  youre  ron- 
*emourt,a»  you  ought.  ife/fheut,  p.  107. 

AN-IF.  Used  for  i/!  The  expression  is  very 
common  in  our  old  writers. 

ANIGH.  Near.  Salop.  Sometimes  in  the 
western  counties  wc  have  aniyh.tt,  near  to. 

ANIGHT.  In  the  night.  Cf.  Legoiide  of 
Hyjrsipyle,  108;  As  You  Like  It.  U.  4;  Gcsla 
Romauonim,  p.  51. 


Trittrcm  to  Vtoude  wan, 

Anight  with  hir  to  play.  Sir  Triatrem,  p.  233. 
Hit  fader  he  tolde  a twefue 
Anip  that  him  mette.  MS.  JtodJ.  65S.  f.  1. 

ANILE.  Imbecile  from  old  age.  Wal;>ole  uses 
this  adjective,  and  Sterne  has  the  substantive 
anility.  Sec  Richardson,  in  v. 

ANIME.  A white  gum  or  resin  brought  out  of 
the  West  Indies.  BuUokar, 

ANIMOSITE.  Bravery. 

Hit  roagnanymyte, 

Hit  nnimoeiti.  Sketton's  fVorka,  ii.  61. 
ANIOUS.  Wearisome;  fatiguing. 

Then  thenkkea  Gawan  ful  tone 
Of  hUanim/aryage.  Syr  Gairayne,ji.2l, 

AN-IRED.  Angry. 

lie  tauh  Richard  an-ired,  and  hit  mykclle  myght, 
UU  folk  armed  and  tired,  and  ay  rvdy  to  light. 

/V#*v  tyangtii/i,  p.  151. 

ANIS-KINES.  Any  kind  of;  any. 

Withouten  crnir-A*in^r  duelling, 

Sche  gan  Gregori  to  Ihrete. 

df  Pope  Gregory,  p,  26. 

ANKER.  An  anchoret ; a hermit.  Cf.  Prompt. 
Parr.  pp.  12.  83;  Robin  Hood,  i.  36;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  6348. 

Certit,  wyfe  wolde  he  nane, 

Wcnche  ne  no  lemmanc. 

Dot  bI«  an  enk$fre  in  a ttauc 
He  lyved  here  trewe. 

Sir  Tk-grerante,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  J30. 

ANKEHAS.  A female  hermit. 

Ilou  a reclute  or  an  ankerae  thuid  I'omendc  Mr 
chattitd  to  God.  MS.  tirxil.  4i3,  f.  18.3. 

ANKLEY.  An  ankle.  Wref  Susnex. 

ANLEPI.  Alone;  single,  {A.-S.)  Mence einyte, 
applied  to  unmarried  persons.  Sec  instances 
in  Sir  F.  Madden’s  reply  to  Singer,  j>.  34. 

. He  ttod,  and  totede  m at  a bord, 

Her  he  ipak  ttnilepi  word.  Harelok,  2107. 

Anothere  it  of  enUpi, 

That  hate  bene  fllcde  and  left  foly. 

MS.  CVr.  Fausf.  B.  »i.  f,  122, 
Aneetfonticacion,  a fleschte  ayiioe 
Belwene  an  aneirpy  man  and  an  nnelrpy  woman. 

MS.  thrt.  1(122,  f.  73 
On  Ich  half  thai  tmiten  him  to, 

And  he  ogain  to  hem  alto; 

Never  no  wat  anlepp  knight. 

That  to  man!  ttond  might.  Cy  c/H'artvike,  \>  13K. 
SaywUo  quo  wot  thi  fere, 

For  wele  more  lynnc  it  It 
To  tynne  with  a wedilid  wife, 

Then  with  an  anlepe  i-wlt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff  t.  46,  f.  Sfi. 

ANLET.  An  annulet;  a small  ring.  Yorkitk. 
According  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  “tags,  or  pieces  of 
metal  attached  to  the  ends  of  laces  or  points." 
See  Rutland  Paj>er3,  p.  6;  Brit.  Bibl,  ii.  397, 
Carr  says  it  is  the  mark  on  a stone,  an  ancient 
boundary  in  Craven. 

ANLETH.  The  face;  the  countenance.  (Stred.) 

Nc  tume  thine  anleth  me  fra, 

Ne  helde  in  wreth  fra  thi  hine  twa. 

MS.  Cittt.  VrspaM.  D.  vli.  f.  I& 
ANMCNES.  A resemblance;  an  image 
IVra/ryon. 

ANIJFEN.  Livelihood ; substance.  Vn'sleyan. 
A.N’LOTE.  To  pay  a share  of  charges,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place.  Mimhfat. 
ANN.VRY.  A yearly  description.  Fuller* 
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ANNE.  One.  Tlie  objective  case  of  an.  Cf.  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  272 ; Rob.  Glonc.  p.  223. 

Ac  SarTAiIns  were,  hi  mi  panne. 

Ever  fourti  ogainc*  anne. 

Arth<iur  and  Merlin,  p.  3^. 
lie  flough  thre  ogaine*  anite. 

And  crakod  man!  hem>panne.  /bid.  p.  314. 
ilco  naddcn  with  hem  bote  ann#  tof. 

Therefore  heo  careden  ech  one. 

MS.  iMud  100,  r.  1. 
ANNKT.  Tlic  common  gull,  so  called  in 
Nortliimiberland.  See  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland,  cd.  1790.  i.  48. 

ANXETT.  First-fruits? 

The  L.  Governour,  at  touching  the  worket  to  be 
taken  in  hand,  noc  municiofi  to  be  Ioi>kt  for.  with 
tome  occurances  of  the  Engllth  and  Spanish  Aeett; 
for  the  enming  up  of  Capt.  Cate,  and  touching  Sir 
John  Setby’t  meadow,  Townsdaiesennetr. 

ArchiBdlngia,  xax.  IQ9. 

ANNEXMENT.  Anything  annexed,  or  sub- 
joined. See  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

A N N I H I LED.  Destroyed. 

Which  elt  had  been  long  tiocc  annlhUed, 

With  all  other  living  things  betide. 

Ijopc*  Owte,  1295. 

ANNOTE.  A note. 

In  annote  Is  hire  none,  nempneth  hit  non, 
Whose  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon. 

Wright‘$  Lgrir  Pottrif,  p.  26 

ANNOY.  Annoyance. 

Farewell,  my  toveraigne.  long  m.iitt  thou  enjoy 
Tliy  father's  hnppie  dales  free  from  annov. 

Fv»t  Pari  nftht  Vunt«nH<m,  1294. 

ANNU-\RY.  Annual.  Hall. 

ANNUELLERE.  A priest  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  anniversary  masses  for  the 
dead.  It  is  spelt  annivnlor  in  Skelton,  ii.  440. 
In  London  was  a preest,  an  annueUete, 

That  therin  dwelled  hadde  many  a yere. 

ChaucoTt  Cant.  T.  1648D. 
ANNUELYNCE.  Enamelling.  See  an  extract 
from  Horman  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  261,  where 
perhaps  we  should  read  ommelffngt. 
ANNUNCIAT.  Foretold.  {Ut.) 

1.0  .Sampson,  which  that  was  mnnuttciat 
By  the  angel,  tong  or  hii  nativitee. 

CAoucer,  Cant.  T.  14021. 

ANNYD.  Annoyed  5 vexed.  [Anuyd.^] 

So  that  King  Philip  was  annyd  thor  alle  thing. 

R»i>.  G.W.  p.  437. 

ANNYE.  Annoyance.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  429; 
Kyng  Alisaiinder,  10.  [Anuye.^] 

With  sorwe  was  hU  herle  beireld. 

With  care  and  eke  finnyo.  J/.V.  f.  44. 

Thanne  asyde  the  Duk  Terry, 

To  Mgge  thus  her  yi  gret  o’>ny.  /bi  I.  t.  42. 
ANNYLE.  Anise  seed.  Iluloet. 

ANO.  Also.  AorM. 

AN01FL'I„  Hurtful;  unpleasant. 

For  al  be  it  to,  that  al  (arying  tie  anoifu  \ algatca  it 
is  not  to  rcprerc  In  yeving  of  Jugement,  ne  In  ven* 
gcance  taking,  whan  it  Usufllsantand  resonahlo. 

MelVuua,  p.  8G. 

ANOIINO.  ILirm. 

No  might  do  with  hir  wicheing, 

In  Inglond  non  ending. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  160 

ANOINTED.  Chief;  rogiiUb.  “An  amiuM 
seaiiip.“  Went. 


ANOIOUS.  Fatiguing;  wearianme;  unpleaaant. 
Sec  IlarrUon’s  Dcaeription of  England,  p.  2U; 
Chaucer,  ed.  Drry,  p.  360 ; and  Aniout. 

Late  him  be  ware  he  have  no  dellte, 

Ne  him  rejoyce  of  hit  annoytma  pllte, 

Occlne,  MS.  .Soe.  An/h/.  134,  f.  206. 

ANOISAUNCE.  A nuisance.  Cowell  refers  to 
stat.  22  Henry  \ HI.  c.  5,  for  an  example  of 
this  word. 

The  flsthc^arth  of  Goldaie,  and  other  flsshegarthet 
within  the  ryver  of  Ayre,  Is  stondyngeas  yit,  to  the 
greii  common  amnaaunce  and  intoUerable  hurt  of  the 
kynget  chamber  of  the  cJK  of  Vorke. 

Dad#/#  York  Raeordt,  p 87* 

ANGLE.  Too ; also.  Yorksh. 

ANOM I NATION.  An  opinion  contrary  to 
law.  (Gr.) 

He  that  adomet  his  whole  oration  with  no  other 
trope  but  a iwect  subjection  or  an  anominaft  m,  may 
bo  thought  a trim  mao  in  the  cars  of  the  multitude, 

• but  In  the  judgement  of  the  elegant  orators,  he  shall 
be  known  as  rude  in  hisart  of  rhetorick.aa  the  butcher 
that  scalded  the  calfe  was  in  his  craft  of  butchery. 

•Rtit.  Hi'4.  it  441. 

ANON.  What  do  you  say  ? YorJt$h.  See  Juan. 
It  is  more  usual  in  the  sense  of  immedrofe/y, 
but  is  now  seldom  heard  in  the  soulhem 
counties.  The  phrase  “anon,  sir,"  is  often 
found  in  our  old  dramatists,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  waiters,  who  now  say,  “ coming,  sir," 
See  1 llcury  IV.  ii.  4 ; Douce's  Illustrations, 
i.  427. 

ANONEN.  See  Ritsoo's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  19, 
and  the  obsenations  on  this  word  in  Warton's 
Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  ii.  72.  “Anoue"  occurs  in 
Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  199.  explained  by 
the  original  scribe  “ at  one  time."  Mr.  W'right 
translates  it  “ in  the  first  place 
Tho  tpek  the  lion  hem  to. 

To  the  fox  artona  hU  wUle. 

ANONER.  Under.  North. 

ANON-RlfiHTKS.  Imuiediatelj.  Cf.  EIlU’s 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  332 ; Erie  of  Toloui,  193 ; Kyng 
Alisaunder,  1 70, 824 ; Hartsbome's  Met.  Tolci. 
p.74. 

He  hadde  In  toun  v.  hundred  knlghtes, 

1 1 e h cm  of  sent  anon-  righteo. 

Artkour  and  Merlin,  p.flS. 
The  chyld  antuerd  anonry^ht. 

He  was  withouten  brgynnyng. 

MS.  AthmoU  61,  r.  83. 

ANONT.  /Vgainst^  opposite.  WUt$. 

ANONXCION.  Anointing. 

Thia  waa  their  charge  and  verey  dewe  aerriac 
Of  anotueUm  tymt,  to  done  and  exceralM. 

Harding’s  Chranieie,  (.  71. 

ANON  Y WAR.  At  unawares. 

Tho  the  Brytooa  come  myd  the  priaooa  thar. 

The  Romeyna  come  ajen  hem  al  anonifu’ar. 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  212. 

ANOSED.  Acknowledged. 

Thanne  ther  begynnyth  all  grace  to  wake. 

If  It  with  aynne  be  not  amwerf. 

tFgf^lf  Mgneriei,  p.  172. 

.\NOTH.  Enough. 

/fruirA,  dameaciUt  I quath  Dlauncheflour, 

To  acome  me  ia  liirl  honour 

Fleetf'c  and  Blaunrhe/fitur,  411.1. 
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Anti  pitoulichebl^an  to  crip, 

AnouOxf,  mcrd,  LotchI,  thin  ore  ? 

MS.  Lawt/IOS.  f.lS6. 

ANOTHER.  “ Al  another  ” in  a difTerent  way. 

liut  Avclok  thoutheo/anofApr.  HaMlok,  1305. 
ANOTHEU-GATES.  A different  kind  ; another 
sort.  Lane. 

Whet)  Hudibrat.  about  to  enter 
Upon  anothrr-frUet  adventure, 

To  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm, 

Not  dreaming  of  approaching  itorm. 

H«dU»ni«,  t.  ill.  429. 


ANOUGU.  Enough.  Wat.  Cf.  Gy  of  War- 
wike.  pp.  1 1.  20, 25, 40, 63, 153 ; Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  181.  301.  {A.-S.) 

The  fischers  wer  radl 
To  don  his  will  that  ich  day . 

Ltgend  u/ f^p*  Grpjw*',  p.20. 

ANOUR.  (1)  Honour. 

Herhaudonswerd.  I chll  you  telle 
The  beat  conseyl  Ich  have  In  wllle ; 

Gif  thou  (hetnperourt  doubter  afo, 

H Iche  thou  best  ever  mo ; 

After  him  thou  best  emperour, 

God  hath  the  don  gret  anotir. 

Cp  of  Waneike,  p.  149. 
Tho  wa*  he  erl  of  gret  anour, 

Y-kuowen  In  alle  Aquiteync. 

Leg.  Cathol.  p.  43. 


(2)  To  honour. 

with  this  he  ras  out  of  his  place 
That  heanourrrfhim  In. 


MS.  Fair/ar  14. 

In  dlademe  anoured  and  with  palle 

MS.  Harl.  38f»,  f.  367. 


ANOUREMENT.  Adornment. 

1 am  tormentide  with  this  blcwfyre  on  my  hedo, 
for  my  lecherouse  o//ourement  of  myne  hecre,  ande 
other  array  Iher  one.  Gesta  Homanorvm,  p.  431. 

ANOUUENE,  pi  Honour. 

With  gud  ryghte  thay  love  the  for  thaire  gud- 
ncs ; with  gud  ryghte  thay  anourem  the  for  thuire 
fairenett  withe  gud  righte  th.iy  glor>fye  the  for 
thaire  profet.  MS.  LinrWn,  f.  190. 

ANOURN.  To  adorn.  (-^...\V 

Whan  a woman  itantfurnetl  with  rich  apparayle.  It 
scKcth  out  her  beauty  double  as  much  as  It  Is. 

PaUgraee. 

ANOURNEMENTIS.  Adornments. 

Fur  as  alle  anoumementis  ben  fayred  by  hem  that 
avenaunlly  uyilth  hero,  so  alle  the  halowys  of  hevcu. 
as  wele  aungflsas  men  or  wymmen,ben  anoumedand 
wnrschippetl  oonly  thoru  God.  MS.  Tanner  16,  p.  63. 

ANOW.  Enough.  Ji'etf.  See  Jennings,  p.  120. 

He  kest  the  bnr  doun  hawes  nnour, 

.And  com  himself  doun  bi  a bowc. 

Serpn  &tge»,  921. 

ANOWARD.  Upon.  See  Rob.  Clone,  pp.  186, 
211.  Heame  exjdains  it, " thorough,  onward.*’ 
And  nnoirord  his  mg  Oir  y.maked. 

And  doth  from  jere  to  jerc. 

MS.  Harl.  2277,  f.  4?. 


A ooM  Welle  and  fair  thcr  sprong, 

Anowarde  the  doune, 

Thai  5ut  is  there,  fair  and  cold, 

A mylc  from  the  Icmnc. 

MS.  Colt.  7Vfn.  O^n.  6?. 
The  hors  hem  lay  anoirard, 

That  hem  thought  chaunce  hard. 

Atihour  and  Merlin,  12.3. 


ano\vcryand.> 

Also  thcr  Is  fyr  of  coveytyse,  of  tho  whiche  It  la 
seyd  alle  anou-eryand  as  chymney  of  fyre. 

MS.  Egerton  942,  f.  2V3. 

ANOWE.  Now;  presently.  So  explained  by 
Mr.  Utterson,  Pop.  Poet.  ii.  147 ; but  perhaps 
we  should  read  avowe,  as  in  a similar  passage  at 
p.  153. 

ANOYLE.  To  anoint.  The  last  sacrament  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Sec  a curious  inven- 
tory, written  about  1588, in  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  255. 

ANOYMENTIS.  This  word  is  the  translation  of 
limates  in  an  carlv  gloss,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.8. 

ANOYNTMENT.  An  ointment. 

And  ther  Mare  Mawdelayn 
Anoyntet  oure  Lordes  fette 
With  a riche  anoyntmenl, 

And  his  heilc  i-wis.  Caniab.  Ff.  v.  49,  f.  96. 

ANOYT.  Turning.’ 

Thai  other  branchc  ful  ryjt  goyt 
To  the  lytU  fyngere,  without  anopt. 

Hetiq.  Antiq.  I.  190. 

ANPYRE.  Empire.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  England. 

All  Comewalleand  Devenshlrc, 

A 11  thys  were  of  hys  anppre.  R»fj.  Oftme.  p.  733. 

ANREDNESSE.  Unity  of  purpose.  (./.-&) 

AN'S-AFE.  1 am  afraid.  Yorkth. 

ANSAUMPLE.  An  example. 

Ore  Loverd  wende  aboute  and  prechede  that  folk. 
And  selde  hem  ans'ttimples  fate. 

MS.  lyiud.  109,  f.  2. 

ANSEL.  Generally  spelt  hantel,  q.  v.  It  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  hansel  in  Decker’s 
Satiro-Ma.s(ix,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  137.  Sec  also 
a similar  orthography  in  Prompt.  Parv.  ji.  14. 

ANSHUM-SCRANCHUM.  When  a number  of 
persons  arc  assembled  at  a board  where  the 
provision  is  scanty,  and  each  one  is  almost 
obliged  to  scramble  for  what  he  can  get,  it 
will  be  observed  perhaps  by  some  one  of  the 
party  that  they  never  in  all  their  life  saw  such 
andhum^enmehum  work.  Line. 

ANSINE.  Appearance;  figure.  {A.-S.) 

Not  nomon  so  muchcl  of  pine, 

As  povre  wlf  that  falleth  In  an$ine. 

Sirith,  M.S.  lAg*>p  96.  f.  167. 

ANSLACHTS.  Suqjrises.  (ficrm.)  See  MeyritVs 
Critical  Enquiry,  iii.  118. 

ANSLAIGHT.  Surprised.  {Germ.) 

1 do  remember  yet,  that  analaight,  thou  wast  beaten. 
And  fledst  before  the  builcr. 

Reaumont  and  Fleither,  Mont.  Thoma*,  ii.  2 

ANSQUARE.  Answer. 

Then  gaf  Jhesus  til  ham  annjuare 

To  alle  the  Jewes  atte  ther  ware.  MS.  F;iirfnx  14. 

AN  STON'D.  To  withstand. 

He  by  vnnd  vorat  an  queintyie  a5cn  the  Deneys  to 
ontiond.  Hob.  G/owe.  p.  2^7. 

ANSURER.  The  answerer;  the  person  who 
answered  to  the  Court  of  Augmentation  for 
the  rents  and  profits. 

As  eonseming  one  farme  hold,  late  belonging  to 

i the  hold  of  .St.  Robarti.  which  you  know  I did  s;>eake 

to  the  antorcr  for  the  use  of  the  said  children,  and 
he  pemtlsed  not  to  suit  them. 

PlumptoH  Cnrretpondenoe,  p.  2.34. 
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ANSWER.  To  encounter  at  a touniamnnt.  See 
the  PastOD  I^etters,  ii.  4.  Shakes}>eare  uses 
the  substantive  in  the  sense  of  retaliation,  re- 
quital, in  Cymbeline,  iv.  4.  A ver>'  common 
though  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  has  not 
been  noticed  by  lexicographers.  To  answer 
a front  door,  is  to  open  it  when  any  one  knocks. 
At  a farm-house  near  South  Petlierton,  a maid- 
servant was  recently  asked  w hy  she  did  not 
answer  the  door.  The  girl,  who  had  an  im- 
pediment in  her  speech,  replied,  “ Why — 
why — why,  if  you  plaze,  mim,  1 — I — I did’n 
hear’n  speak !” 

ANT.  (1)  Am  not.  Devon, 

(2)  And.  This  form  of  the  conjunction  is  found 
chiefly  in  MSS.  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  when 
it  is  very  common. 

(3)  **  In  an  ant’s  foot,”  in  a short  time.  A 
Warwickshire  phrase. 

ANTEM.  (1)  A church.  Tliis  cant  word  is 
given  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  521,  more  generally 
spelt  autem.  M^e  have  also  an  nn/em-mor/e, 
**  a w>*fe  marled  at  the  cluirchc,  and  they  he 
as  chaste  as  a cow.”  See  the  same  work, 
iL  290,  520;  and  Harrison’s  Description  of 
England,  p.  184. 

(2)  An  anthem. 

To  tne  she  came,  sml  bad  me  for  to  sing 

ThU  antem  veraliy  hi  my  dying. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  13394. 

ANTEPHNE.  An  antiphon. 

With  hool  herte  and  dew  rcrerence 
Scyn  this  antephne,  and  this  orison. 

MS.  Hnri.  227«.  f.  3 

ANTER.  'Tlic  following  is  extracted  from  an 
old  play : 

That’s  hec  that  makes  the  true  use  of  feasts,  sends 
all  unto  their  |»ro(>er  places  ; hee  is  call’d  the  anter  / 
he  hath  a monopoly  for  all  butwric  bookes,  kltchlnge 
bookes,  besides  old  declamations  and  theames. 

MS.  tMi.  90. 

ANTERS.  (1)  In  case  that.  A'orM. 

(2)  Adventures.  North. 

Llstuns  now,  lordinget,  of  anfer*  grete. 

Roheon*t  Rontnnea,  p.  49. 

ANTE-TEME.  A text  or  motto  placed  at  the 
head  of  a theme,  oration,  or  discourse.  From 
the  Merrie  Tales  of  Skelton,  p.  61,  it  would 
appear  to  be  synonymous  with  theme.  Sec 
also  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  241. 

ANTEVERT.  To  avert  Uatl. 

ANTGATE,  An  occasion.  Skinner. 

ANTH.  And  the.  North. 

ANTHONY-NUT.  The  bladdcr-mit ; the  sta- 
pliyladendron.  See  Y\ono,'my.Siaphilo<Undro; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Batfuenaudee. 

ANTIIONY-PIG.  The  favourite  or  smallest  pig 
of  the  litter.  A Kentish  expression,  according 
to  Grose.  “ To  follow  like  a tantony  pig," 
i.  e.  to  follow  close  at  one’s  heels.  Some  de- 
rive tliis  saying  from  a privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  friars  of  certain  convents  in  England  and 
France,  sons  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  sw  iiic  were 
permitted  to  feed  in  the  streets.  These  swine 
w'ouM  follow  any  one  having  greens  or  other 
]irovisions,  till  they  obtained  some  of  them ; 


and  it  was  in  those  days  considered  an  act  of 
cliarity  and  religion  to  feed  them.  St.  Anthony 
was  invoked  for  the  pig.  See  Uccon’s  Works, 
p.  138;  and  a quotation  from  Horman  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  29. 

ANTIIONY’S-FIUE.  A kind  of  erysipelas.  Var, 
dial.  Iligins  says,  “A  swelling  full  of  heate 
and  redoes,  with  ]>aine  round  about  a sore  or 
wound,  commonly  called  S.  Authonies  fler.” 
See  the  Numcnclator,  1585,  p.  439. 

ANTllROPOMANCY.  Divination  by  the  en- 
trails of  men.  This  species  of  divination  is 
alluded  to  in  Holiday's  Tecnogamia,  4to. 
Lond.  1618. 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN.  A ludicrous  word 
introduced  liy  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  a for- 
midable sound,  from  Anthropophagi,  cannibals. 
See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

ANTICK.  (1)  Old. 

And  though  my  antiek  age  was  freely  lent 
To  the  committing  of  accursed  evlll. 

}^ichol*on'$  ^calattut,  1600. 

(2)  An  antimasque. 

1 saw  In  BiusscU,  at  my  being  there, 

The  duke  of  Brabant  welcome  the  archbishop 
Of  Ments  with  rare  conceit,  even  on  a sudden 
Ferform’d  by  knights  and  ladies  of  his  court. 

In  nature  of  an  aniick.  F»rn'$  iVurke.  i.440. 

ANTICKS.  This  word  occurs  in  a variety  of 
senses.  Shakespeare  has  the  verb  to  antiek, 
to  make  anticks,  and  antickly,  in  an  antiek 
manner.  Sec  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7 ; 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1.  Actors  are 
frequently  termed  anticktt,  as  in  the  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  030.  The  ancieut  sculpture  and 
paintings  in  parish  churches  fall  under  the 
same  denomination,  and  it  is  even  applied  to 
the  sculptured  figures  in  pavements. 

And  cast  to  make  s chariot  for  the  king. 

Painted  with  anticAe#  and  ridtculoui  toyes. 

In  which  they  meane  to  Paris  him  to  bring. 

To  make  sport  to  their  madamea  and  their  boyca. 

I>rayton*9  Povmt,  p.  43. 
A foule  deform’d,  a brutish  cursed  crew. 

Bodied  like  those  in  antike  worke  devised, 
Moostruui  of  sha(>c,  and  of  an  ugly  hvw. 

jirkteto,  1391,  p.  45. 

ANTICOR.  A swelling  on  a horse’s  breast,  op- 
posite to  the  heart.  Markham.  Miege  spells 
it  antocmc. 

ANTIDOTARY.  Having  the  qualities  of  on 
antidote. 

From  hence  comraeth  that  noble  name  or  compo- 
sition nutidtkarp,  called  Theriaca,  that  is,  trtacle. 

TopaelCt  Hietory  o/S«rpenta,  p.  280. 

ANTIENTS.  Ancestors.  Carr  gives  this  word 
AS  still  userl  in  Craven,  and  it  occurs  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
p.  205. 

ANTIMASQUE.  Something  directly  opjiosed 
to  the  ])rincipal  masque,  a light  and  ridiculous 
interlude,  iliv  idiiig  t he  parts  of  the  more  serious 
masque.  It  admitted  of  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances. and  actors  from  the  theatres  were 
generally  engaged  to  perform  in  it.  Sec 
Ibwimoiit  and  Fletcher,  ii.  459 ; Ben  Jonsoii, 
C(L  GifTurd,  vii.  251 ; Ntres,  in  v.,  and  an  ac- 
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count  of  Mr.  Moore’s  rcveU  at  Oxford  in  1636, 
in  MS.  Ashmole  47. 

ANTINOMIES.  Kales  or  laws,  in  opposition  to 
some  others  deemed  false,  and  having  no  au> 
thority.  Sec  an  example  of  this  word  in 
Taylor’s  Great  Exemplar,  p.  60. 

ANTIOCIIE.  A kind  of  wine,  perhaps  imported 
or  introduced  from  that  country.  A drink  for 
wounded  persons,  called  “ water  of  Jnieoche,'* 
is  described  at  length  in  MS.  Jamys,  f.  40. 
See  also  some  verses  on  lechecrafte  in  MS. 
IlarL  1600. 

jintiocht  and  baatarde, 

Pyisent  also  and  garoarde. 

»/urr  of  Loire  /Vgr/,  7*7* 

ANTIPERISTASIS.  “ The  opposition,”  says 
Cowley,  “ of  a contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  l>ecomes  heightened  or  in- 
tended.” This  word  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 
See  his  Works,  ed.  Gifford,  iL  371. 

ANTIPHONER.  This  term  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  inventories  of  church  goods  and 
ornaments  in  old  times.  It  was  a kind  of 
psalm-book,  containing  the  usual  church  mu- 
sic, with  the  notes  marked,  as  we  still  see 
them  in  old  mass  hooks ; and  so  called  from 
the  alternate  repetitions  and  responses.  See 
the  Archacologia,  xxi.  275. 

This  liteJ  childe  hU  lUcI  book  lemlng, 

At  he  »ate  in  the  tcole  at  hit  jirimcre. 

He  Alma  redemptorU  herde  ting. 

At  children  lered  hlr  nntiphontre, 

Chaverr,  Canr.  T.  15449. 

ANTIQUITY,  Old  age. 

For  faUe  illutlon  of  the  magittrafet 
With  borrow’d  ihapet  of  falte  ontiquitif^ 

Tico  Tnxgtdiit  in  One,  1601. 

ANTLE-BEER.  Crosswise ; irregular.  Exmoor. 

ANTLING.  A corruption  of  St.  Antoninc,  to 
whom  one  of  the  London  churches  is  dedicated, 
and  occasionally  alluded  to  by  early  writers 
uuder  the  corrupted  name.  See  the  Roaring 
Girl,  i.  1. 

ANTO.  If  thou.  Yorkih. 

ANTOYN.  Anthony.  Langit^ft. 

ANTPAT.  Opportune ; apropos.  Warw. 

ANTRE.  (1)  A cavern;  a den.  {Lat.) 

Wherein  of  antrtM  vast  and  detarts  idle. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whote  heads  touch 
heaven. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  OthtUot  i.  S. 

(2)  To  adventure. 

And,  Lord,  als  he  es  matte  of  myght. 

He  send  hit  locor  to  that  knyght, 

That  thus  In  dede  of  charitd 
This  day  aniret  hys  Ilf  for  me. 

Ywains  and  Gaitin,  3506. 

Thou  anterd  thi  life  for  luf  of  me.  Ibid,  3809. 

ANTRESSE.  Adventured.  {A.-K.) 

Thanne  AUsaundrine  at  ant  than  anrre«te  hem 
lUIe.  fVtU.  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  38. 

ANTRUMS.  Affected  airs ; insolences;  whims. 
**  A's  in  as  antrums  this  morning,”  would  be 
said  of  a nide  person  as  well  as  of  a skittish 
horse.  This  form  of  the  word  is  given  in  the 
Suffolk  and  Cheshire  glossaries,  but  the  more 
usual  expression  is  tantrunu. 

ANTUL.  An  thou  wilt ; if  thou  wilt.  Yarkth. 


ANTUO.  Explained  ” one  two,  a two,”  by 
Ilcame,  hut  wc  should  readtm  tuo,  i.e.  on  two. 
See  Rob.  Glouc.p.  241. 

ANT-WART.  A kind  of  wart,  ” dcepc-rootcd, 
broad  below,  and  title  above,”  mentioned  in 
the  Nomenclator,  1565,  p.  444. 

ANTWHILE.  Some  time  ago.  JTant. 

ANTY.  Empty.  Somerset. 

ANTY-TUMP.  An  ant-hill.  Hertford*. 
ANUAL.  A chronicle.  Rider. 

ANUDDER.  Another.  North. 

ANUEL.  A yearly  salary  paid  to  a priest  for 
keeping  an  anniversary ; an  annuity. 

And  hentet),  gif  1 mighte. 

An  anuel  for  mync  owen  uie. 

To  helpen  to  clothe.  Viert  PItmghmnn,  p.  474. 
Suche  annueU  has  made  the*  frera rowdy  and  ro  gay. 
That  therroay  no  posseasionert  mayntene  thalr  array. 

MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  0.  IL  f.  63. 

ANUETH.  Annoyeth. 

Moch  me  anueth 

That  ml  drivll  druUh.  R-tiq.  Antiq.  j|.  210. 

ANUNPER-  Beneath;  under.  North.  To  keep 
any  one  at  anunder,  i.  e.  to  keep  them  in  a sul:^ 
ordinate  or  dependent  situation.  See  also  a 
quotation  in  gloss,  to  Sjt  Gawayne,  in  v. 
Aticaped. 

Ten  aehypmcn  to  londe  yede. 

To  ae  the  ylc  yn  lenglhe  and  bredc. 

And  fctie  water  a*  hem  was  netic 
The  roche  onoftdrr. 

Octifrian  Imptrator,  540. 
The  prirone  dore  than  wend  heo  ncr. 

And  putte  hure  tuf  anundrr. 

MS.  AehmoJe  33,  f.  16. 

He  fouten  atwnder  aelde. 

Some  of  hem  he  fclde.  MS.  Loud.  100,  f,  219, 
ANURE.  To  honour. 

.dnurith  God  and  holl  chirch. 

And  jlveth  the  povir  that  habblth  nede  j 
So  GodU  wllle  ;e  Mul  wirche, 

And  joi  of  heven  hab  to  mede. 

Wright's  PoHtical  Svngs,  p.  205. 
ANURTHE.  On  the  earth.  This  word  occurs  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 

ANUY.  (1)  To  annoy;  to  trouble;  to  harass. 
Hire  fader  was  ro  sore  anuped, 

That  he  muste  non  code.  MS.  Hart,  2277.  f.  93. 
For  thai  hadde  the  countr*^  anuwed. 

And  with  robberle  destrwed.  Sevpn  Sngrs,  2613. 
(2)  Trouble;  vexation. 

Al  csellch  withouteonui^. 

And  there  youre  lyf  ende. 

MS.  Hart.  2277.  f-  46. 
And  for  non  eorthdich  anup, 

Ne  for  dethe  ne  flechchie  nouyhL 

MS.  Laud  10ft.  f.  IH*. 
ANVELT.  An  anvil.  Sec  Rcliq.  .Vntiq.  i.  G; 
Malory’s  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  7. 

Upon  hia  onpett  up  and  downe, 

Thcrof  he  toke  the  flr»te  rowne. 

The  Dremeo/Chnuitf,  1161. 

AN'VEMPNE.  To  envcnomc. 

I am  notl  wurthy,  Lord,  to  loke  up  to  hefne. 

My  lynful  sleppys  anvempnpd  the  grountic. 

Coventry  MpPteriea,  p.  7«'. 

ANVKRDRE.  To  overthrow.  Somenet.  Per- 
haps a mistake  for  auverdre.  I insert  it  on 
Mr.  Holloway’s  authority. 
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ANVIED.  Explained  by  Weber  entied^  tnraged, 
in  the  following  passage ; hut  we  should  cer> 
tainly  read  anuitd,  part,  of  the  verb  onuy,  q.  v. 
See  also  Annye^  which  may  perhaps  be  a similar 
error. 

AUtaundre  onpi«d  was ; 

Over  the  table  he  goo  stoupe. 

And  smot  Llflas  with  the  ooupe» 

That  he  fcol  dbun  In  the  flette. 

K$/ng  /ftUaunder,  1109. 

ANVIL.  (1)  The  handle  or  hilt  of  a sword- 

- - - Here  1 clip 

The  anvil  of  my  sword.  Cor^o^tu,  le.  5. 
(2)  A little  narrow  flag  at  the  end  of  a lance, 
Meyrick* 

ANWARPE.  To  warp.  Mimheu. 

ANWEALD.  Power;  authority.  Skinner, 
ANWORD.  An  answer ; a reply.  Verttegan. 
ANY.  Either;  one  of  two.  It  usually  signifies 
one  (^many. 

And  if  that  any  of  us  hare  more  than  other. 

Let  him  be  trewe.  and  part  it  with  his  brother. 

Chauerr,  Ceinr.  T.  7115. 

A-NIT.  In  nine. 

The  kyng  won  Normandye.  and  also  god  Aungeo, 
And  wyihynoe  a-tiye  yer  aJ  thys  was  y-do. 

Ao6.  Olouc.  p.  IM. 

ANYNGE.  Union. 

By  the  rertu  of  thUblysfulIc  enpngv,  whilkemay  i 
noghte  be  lalde  ne  coniayrcd  be  manes  wit.  the 
saule  of  Jhesu  ressayredc  the  fulhede  of  wysedotne 
and  lufe.  US.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  »?• 

ANYSOT.  A fool.  See  Pynson's  edition  of 
the  Prompt,  Parv.  quoted  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  11.  See  ^msofe. 

ANYWHEN.  At  any  time.  South.  Ridergives 
anyvfhUe  in  the  same  sense,  and  anywhithert 
into  any  place.  Mr.  Vernon  tells  me  anytehen 
is  considered  a respectable  word  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight, 

A*ONE.  An  individual ; one  person. 

There’s  not  a one  of  them,  but  In  hU  house 
I keep  a servant  fee*d.  Uarbtih,  ill.  4. 

AOURNKD.  Adorned. 

So  that  he  that  tofore  wente  clothed  in  clothes  of 
gotde  and  of  sylke,  and  aoumed  wyth  precyous  stones 
In  the  cjU.  VUm  Patrum,  f.  86. 

AOY.  High.  Gtoue. 

APAID.  Satisfied ; pleased.  (A.^N.) 

Mas  friar,  as  1 am  true  maid, 

So  do  1 hold  roe  well  apaid. 

Pavlv*t  Works,  1.91. 

APAISE.  Peace. 

Tho  thai  were  al  at  alse, 

leh  went  to  hU  in  apaisv.  Artkowand  JtsrUn,  p.  87. 

APAN.  Upon. 

Apan  the  xx.  dal 
Of  Amil,  bi-for  Mai. 

Rl/aon*«  Ancient  Songs,  p.  90. 
APARAELYNO.  Preparation.  It  is  the  transla* 
tion  of  tqtparatue,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8.  an  old 
gloss,  of  the  l'6th  century. 

APARTI.  Partly. 

Now  wll  I sebewe yparti 

Qwy  thel  aren  so  grysly.  Hampote,  MS.  Dtgbp  87. 
And  hnu  foul  a mon  Is  afturward. 

Tellith  opartp  Seint  Bernard. 

« MS.  j4hmoie4l,  f.  6. 


He  that  es  verrayty  invke,  God  sal  safe  hym  of 
there,  here  apartp,  and  in  the  tnthcr  worlde  plenerly. 

MS.  Coll.  Kton.  10,  r.  40. 

APAST.  Passed.  Still  used  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. Cf.  Gy  of  Wanv'ike.  pp.  148,  457; 
Strutt’s  Regal  Antiquities,  cd.  Planche,  p.  77. 
The  nyyt  hurc  neyehede  fkste. 

That  the  day  was  ney  ago ; 

The  lordes  buth  than  apasto 
Wythoute  more  ado. 

MS,Ashmote  99,  f.  SO. 

Apasspd  be  twenty  yere 

That  we  togedyr  hare  lyryd  here. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  19. 
To  grete  disport  and  daliaunee  of  lordes  and  alle 
worthl  werrloures  that  ben  apassed  by  wey  of  age 
al  labour  and  tiavaillyog. 

Vegveius,  MS,  Doucs  SOI,  f.  ISO. 
Tho  this  liyth  apassed  was, 

Huy  In  the  put  to  grounde, 

Thare  inne  of  this  holie  man, 

No  thing  huy  ne  selycn  ne  founde, 

MS.  Lavd  108.  f.  174. 

APAYEN.  To  satisfy  j to  please  j to  like.  {A.-N.) 

Therwith  was  Perkyn  apaged, 

And  preised  hem  faste. 

Piers  Ploughsaan,  p.  1S3. 
In  herte  I wolde  be  wele  apapade, 

Myghte  we  do  that  dede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.17,  f.  119. 
But  never  the  lees  y schalle  assay 
How  thou  wylt  my  dynte  apag, 

MS.  Cantab.  F(,  li.  .18.  f.  108 

APAYTRE.  To  impair.  (A.-N.) 

For  tile  your  proude  prankyng,  your  pride  may 
apagere,  Skelton's  Works,  i.  1 16. 

APE.  (1)  A fool.  To  put  an  ape  into  a person’s 
hood  or  cap  was  an  old  phrase,  signifying  to 
make  a fool  of  him.  Sometimes  we  have  the 
plirasc,  to  put  on  his  head  an  ape,  in  the  same 
sense.  Apes  were  formerly  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  fools  and  simpletons ; and  Malone 
says  it  was  formerly  a term  of  endearment. 
Tyrwhitt  considers  “ win  of  ape,”  in  Cant.  T. 
16993,  to  be  the  same  with  rm  de  tinge.  See 
his  note,  p.  329  ; Robert  of  Sidly,  p.  58. 

A ha,  felawes,  beth  war«  of  swichc  a Jape. 

The  monke  put  In  ths  mannss  hode  an  ape. 

And  In  hit  wifes  eke,  by  Seint  Austin. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13370. 

(2)  To  attempt  ? 

And  that  eche  nere  so  michel  ape 
That  sche  hlr  laid  doun  to  slape* 

Arthemr  and  Merlin,  p.  98. 

APECE.  The  alphabet.  Prompt.  Parv.  We 
have  also  apeee^lemer,  one  who  leameth  the 
alphabet. 

APEIRE.  To  impair.  (A.~N.)  See  Appair.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12 ; Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  3 ; Cliaucer,  Cant.  T.  3149 ; Hall’s  Satires, 
iv.  2. 

And  thanne  youre  n^hebores  next 

In  none  wise  oprtre.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.\\\. 

APEL.  An  old  term  in  bunting  music,  con- 
sisting of  three  long  moots.  See  Sir  II.  Dry- 
den’s  notes  to  Twici,  p.  71. 

APELYT.  Called ; named.  It  is  glossed  by 
nominatut  in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt. 
Pan',  p.  315. 
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APEN’T.  Belonging.  See  .4j)petid.  In  the  Ches- 
ter Plays,  L 131,  it  is  used  as  a s-erh. 

Aganippe  lirr  tordc  waa  Kyngof  Fraunre, 

That  grauMte  hym  mcone,  and  good  iufflHcnic, 
And  »ent  hb  wife  with  hym,  with  greaic  puUwuocc, 
With  all  aray  that  to  her  wer  apinte, 

HU  heire  to  been,  by  their  bolhei  a«»enie. 

Hardyng’0  Chronicle,  f.  23. 

APENYONE.  Opinion. 

Jheau,  Jhe*u,  quit  dcylte  U him  that? 

I defyc  the  and  thyn  apertyone. 

Ihghy  Myeteriet,  p.  131. 

APERE.  To  appear. 

To  thenexte  fembU-  je  acliul  hym  calle. 

To  apere  byfure  hys  fclowi  alle. 

Cftnet.  0/  Mat  mry,  p.  27 

APERN.  An  apron.  This  ia  the  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p. 
171.  Mr.  Ilartshornc  gives  ap^rn  as  the 
Shropshire  word,  and  apprron  is  sometimes 
found  as  the  Northern  form,  as  well  as  appren. 

APERNEU.  One  who  wears  an  apron ; a 
drawer. 

We  have  no  wine  here,  methinks  s 

Where’s  th\$apemerf  Chapman't  May  Day,  1611. 

A-PER-SE.  The  letter  A,  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  I^tin  words,  per  te,  is  used  by  some 
of  our  ancient  poets  to  denote  a person  or 
thing  of  extraordinary  merit. 

London,  thowc  arte  of  townei  A per  te, 
Sovvragne  of  cities,  most  symblical  by  alght 

MS.  Ijantd.  46i,  (■  7. 
Thou  ichalt  be  an  oprruy,  my  »one. 

Id  roylys  ij.  or  Ihre. 

MS.  Cnntah.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  51. 

APERT.  (1)  Open  ; openly;  manifeat.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alia.  2450,  4773;  ilartshomc’s  Met.  Tnies, 
p.  70;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  G096. 

Me  hath  *mctyn  withowten  deserte. 

And  seylh  that  he  ys  o»re  kynge  aperte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  241. 

(2)  Brisk  ; hold;  free.  SJcinner.  In  the  pro-, 
vinccs  we  have  peart,  used  in  a similar  sense. 
Toone  quotes  a passage  from  Peter  l,angtoft, 
p.  74,  but  I doubt  its  application  in  this  sense, 
although  it  may  he  derived  from  /l.-A*.  aperte. 

APEUTE.  Conduct  in  action.  {A.-N.) 

For  whiche  the  kyng  hym  had  ay  after  in  cherte, 
CoDsydvryng  well  bis  knightly  apene. 

Haniyng^t  Chronicle,  f.  188. 

APERTELICUE.  Oiwnly.  (J.-N,) 

Ich  have,  quod  tho  oure  Lord,  al  apertelkhe 
I.S|K)ke  In  the  t*’mplc  and  y>Uu;t,  and  nothyng  pri 
vellche.  .V>V.  Coll.  TVIn.  (Aron.  57,  f-  8. 

APERTLV.  Openly. 

And  forsothe  there  is  a gtrt  marveylo,  for  men 
may  see  there  the  erthe  of  the  tombe  apertly  many 
tymessteren  and  mcveii.  Maundeeile't  Tmrelt,  p.  22. 

APERY.  An  ape-house. 

And  vow  to  ply  thy  bookc  as  nimbly  as  ever  thou 
illdat  thy  master's  apery,  or  the  hauty  vaulting 
hoTV*.  Ayolta  Shrovxng,  1627»  P-  W. 

APERY  ALLE.  I m perial  ? 

For  any  thyr.g  that  ever  t sed  or  dede, 

L'nto  ihys  owresecurct  or  aiteryaUe. 

J/?.  Cintab.  Ff.  1.  0.  f.  123. 

APES.  To  lead  a])cs  in  hell,  a proverbial  expres- 
mon,  meaning  to  die  an  old  inai<l  or  a bachc* 
lor,  that  being  Ihc  employmeut  joculoily  as- 


signed to  ohl  maids  in  the  next  world.  Sec 
Horio  in  v.  MtimmoUt,  “ an  old  maide  or  sillie 
virgin  that  will  lead  apes  in  hell.”  The  phrase 
is  not  quite  obsolete. 

But  ’tis  an  old  proverb,  and  you  know  it  well, 

Thai  women,  dying  maids,  lend  apee  in  hell. 

The  U>t>don  Prodigal,  I 8. 

APESIN.  To  appease. 

Ye  flers  Mars.  apeAn  of  hit  ire. 

And,  as  you  list,  ya  makln  hvrtis  digne. 

TruUut  and  Crtteide,  lU.  22. 

APE’S-PATERNOSTER.  To  say  an  ape*8  pa- 
temoster,  to  chatter  with  cold.  This  prover- 
bial expression  occurs  several  times  in  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Barboter,  Ralre,  Creniner,  Deni, 
Greloiter. 

APETITELY.  With  an  appetite.  See  Brockett, 
ed.  1829,  in  v.  Appeiize. 

Goo  to  thy  mete  apartfe/g, 

Sit  theral  discretely.  lUltq.  Antiq.  I.  233, 

APE-WARD.  A keeper  of  apes. 

Nor  I,  quod  an  ape  uvrd. 

By  aught  that  1 kau  knowc. 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  115. 

APEYREMENT.  Injury. 

Then  cast  the  powder  therupon,  and  with  till  n«ll 
thou  maUt  done  awey  the  lettres  that  hit  sclial  do- 
thvng  been  a-acne,  without  any  apeyrtment, 

Retiq.  Antiq.  i.  180. 


APEYRYNGIS.  Losses. 

But  whiche  ihingls  weren  to  me  wynnyngts,  1 have 
demed  these  apegryngU  for  Crist. 

mckliffVt  Sew  Tett.  p.  150. 


iPIECE.  With  the  subject  in  the  plural, 


Now 


of  YOU.  AV/A.  c ~ „ 

APIECES.  To  pieces.  Still  used  in  Suffolk. 

Nay,  If  we  faint  or  fall  apiecet  now. 

We’re  fools.  The  Itland  Prineett,  v.  1. 

APIES.  Opiates. 

As  he  shall  slepe  at  long  at  er  the  leite, 

The  narcoiiket  and  apUe  ben  s«i  strong. 

Legende  of  Hypermtiettra,  ino. 

A-PIGGA-BACK.  A mode  of  carrying  a chUd 
on  one's  back,  with  liis  legs  under  one’s  arms, 
and  his  arms  round  one's  neck.  lor.  dial. 

APIS.  A kind  of  apple-tree,  which  Skinner  say, 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  1670. 

APISHNESS.  Playfulness.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  badhuiffe  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 


159.3. 


APISTILLE.  The  epistle. 

The  lyone  made  a wolfe  to  bcrc  the  holy  wallr; 
!j.  urchyni  to  bcrc  the  tapen  j geie  to  rynge  the  belles; 
foxes  to  bere  the  beetc.  The  bore  tt  Idc  the  matte ; 
the  aste  redde  the  opia/U/e;  the  oxe  redde  the  got- 
Geeta  Homanorvm,  p.  4UL 

A-PISTY-POLL.  A mode  of  carrying  a child 
with  his  legs  on  one’s  shoulders,  and  his  arms 
round  one’s  neck  or  forchcatl.  Dorset. 

A-PIT-A-PAT.  A term  applied  to  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  cases  of  anxiety.  Var. 
dial.  In  Oxfordshire  the  vill^  children  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  bawl  some  lines  in  hopes  of 


obtaining  ;>encc,  which  commence — 


'*  A-pit-a-pat,  the  pan  it  hot, 
And  «c  arocoire  .1  fchr«itlng.** 
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A-I’LACE.  In  place.  Gower. 

A-l’LAT.  On  the  ground. 

Ami  AroaDJ  with  the  »wetd  allatt 
That  he  threwe  of  hla  here  a-p/ef. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  333. 

APLIGHT.  Cert^nly;  indeed;  completely. 
Cf.  Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  249  ; Riison’s 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  10 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  3, 
6;  Warton’s  Hist.  Eng.  Poet,  i.  94  ; Harts- 
horne’s  Met.  Tales,  p.  52 ; Lybeaus  Discoiius, 
45,  2060;  Kyng  of  Tars,  109,  182,  523;  Ri- 
chard Coer  de  Lion,  22G5 ; Sevyn  Sages,  204  ; 
Lay  le  Freinc,  200.  Sir  W.  Scott  explains  it 
" at  once,”  gloss,  to  Tristem ; and  Heame, 
“ right,  compleat.”  It  seems  to  be  often  used 
as  a kind  of  expletive,  and  is  the  some  as  “ 1 
plight,”  I promise  yon. 

That  If  he  wol  lyve  ary;t, 

I dar  hote  him  hele  MS.  Addit.  10036,  f.  8. 

The  chyld  ansuerd  aon  aptir^t. 

Fro  my  fader  I com  ryght. 

MS.  Ashmale  61,  f.  S3. 

APLYN.  Apples.  (yf.-5) 

Nym  aowre  and  ayryn,  and  grynJ  peper  and  tafron, 
and  make  thereto  a batour,  and  par  aplyn,  and  kyt 
hem  to  brode  penya,  and  Rest  hem  thcryn.  and  fry 
hem  in  the  batour  wylh  freach  greet,  and  serve  it 
forthe.  Wamer'e  Antiq.  Culln.  p.  30. 

APOCK,  A small  red  pimple.  Someraet. 

APODYTERY.  A vestry. 

1 call  it  a vestry,  a*  containing  the  reatroenta ; but 
if  any  other  place  haa  that  name,  a longer  word, 
apodytery,  may  be  taken  for  diatinction. 

MS,  Letter,  dated  1769. 

APOINT.  At  point. 

Maiden  and  wlif  gret  aorwegan  make 
For  theklngca  foneaiake. 

That  were  apoint  to  dye. 

Hiteon'a  Mel.  Rom.  Ul.  306, 

APOISON.  To  poison.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.326. 

Ah  he  ne  reignedeher 
Bote  unneihe  thre  y«r. 

That  Estryld  hla  atepmoder, 

Selde  beth  ther  eny  gode, 

Blm  mpohonede  that  he  waa  dcd. 

Otronicle  of  England,  T^l. 
Thnfor  eaat  awey  wycchecraft  and  uae  it  never. 
For  It  appoytenith  the  auule  and  aleithe  it  for  ever. 

MS.  LaudA\e,  f.  SB. 

APOLOGETIK.  An  apology.  In  MS.  Douce 
114,  is  a abort  piece  which  the  writer  entitles 
“ a sbortc  apologetik  of  this  Englissh  com* 
pylonr." 

APON.  Upon. 

Have  roynd  apon  juure  endyng. 

MS.  Douce  309,  f.  1. 
,\nd  pay  them  irwly,  apon  thy  fay, 

What  that  they  deaerven  may. 

Cantt.  of  Maeonry,  p.  15. 

APONTED.  Tainted.  Doraet. 

APOPUAK.  A kind  of  herb.  Sec  the  Archtc- 
ologia.  XXX.  404.  The  “ gumme  af^oponac^' 
is  mentioned  in  MS.  Sloanc  73,  which  may  be 
the  same. 

APORET.  Poor. 

That  on  partle  he  aend  be  sonde 
To  hem  that  were  aporet  in  hta  londe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.40,  f.  100 


APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  The  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13 ; 
Harrison’s  Description  of  Britain,  p.  25 ; Skel- 
ton’s Works,  i.  165. 

APOSTEMACION.  An  imposthume. 

Then  aayde  my  pacientc,  I hadde  a grevoua  sore 
legge,  with  greate  apoatemaeiona  and  hollowues, where- 
fure  if  he  coulde  have  dune  nothing  but  talke,  he 
myght  have  talked  long  enough  to  my  legge  before  it 
would  ao  have  been  whole. 

HalPa  Expoetatlation,  p.  94. 

APOSTHUME.  An  imposthume.  This  orthogra- 
phy is  g^ven  by  Rider,  and  is  found  much  ear- 
lier in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13.  In  a MS.  col- 
lection of  rcci{>cs  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  f.  294,  is  a drynkc  for  the  apoa- 
tyntp.” 

APOSTILIIEED.  Apostlcship. 

And  though  to  othcre  1 am  not  apoatle,  but  nelhe- 
lea  to  ;ou  1 am.  for  5c  ben  the  title  ligne  of  myn 
apoalUheed  in  the  Lord. 

meJcliJVa  Sew  Teel.  p.  139. 

APOSTILLE.  A marginal  ubsenation.  Cot- 
grave  says  in  v.  Apptiatile,  **  An  answer  unto 
apetition  setdowme  in  the  margent  thereof,  and 
generally,  any  small  addition  unto  a great  dis- 
course in  writing.” 

I aende  unto  your  highnet  the  copiea  of  the  aame, 
with  luchc  apoatUlea  and  declaration  in  the  mer- 
gentet,  as  in  reding  of  them  with  good  dcllberscion, 
came  unto  my  myndc.  State  Papere,  i.  995. 

APOSTLE-SPOONS.  It  was  anciently  the  cus- 
tom for  sponsors  at  christenings  to  otfer  gilt 
spoons  as  presents  to  the  child,  w-liich  were 
called  aposllc-spoons,  because  very  frequently 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  chased 
or  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  handles.  Opulent 
sponsors  gave  the  whole  twelve;  those  in 
middling  circumstances  gave  foiu* ; while  the 
poorer  tort  often  contented  themselves  with 
the  gift  of  one,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  some 
smnt  in  honour  of  whom  the  child  received  its 
name.  See  Brand’s  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  52.  At 
Cambridge  the  last  person  in  the  tripos  is 
called  a apocn,  and  the  twelve  last  in  the  {k>11 
are  designated  the  twelve  Apoattea. 

APOSTOLIONE.  An  ingredient,  perhaps  a 
herl),  mentioned  in  an  old  medical  recipe  in 
M3.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  295.  In  MS.  Jamys, 
f.  9,  in  a long  recipe  to  make  an  apostolic 
cone,  composed  of  ftankincense,  alum,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

APOSTROPACION.  Apostrophe. 

1 fhall  you  make  relaclon. 

By  waye  of  apoetrofdeion. 

Skeltvn*e  Wotke,  1. 156. 

APOURTENAUNT.  Belonging. 

More  than  of  alls  the  remenaunt, 

Whichc  Is  to  love  apemrtenaunt, 

Gower,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  134,  f.  lOS. 
Ther  was  nothyngedceobeissant, 

Whlche  was  to  Rome  appourtenaunt. 

Ibid.  r.  rjo 

APOZEME.  A drink  made  with  water  and 
divers  spices  and  herbs,  used  instead  of  syrup. 
BuUokar. 

I APPAIR.  To  impair;  to  make  worse.  Sec 
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Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  34  ; Dial,  of  Croat.  Mor. 
pp.  74.  76;  Mortc  d* Arthur,  L 72.  {A.^N.) 

Her  nature  to  apparyn  and  amende, 

She  changyth  ever  and  fletyth  to  and  fro. 

KagmafC*  Roll,  MS,  h'cirjbx  1<». 

APPALL.  To  make  pale.  (A.-N.) 

H ire  litte  not  appalled  for  to  be. 

Nor  on  the  morwe  uDfeilUche  for  to  lee. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  IOC79. 

APPARAIL,  To  provide;  to  equip;  to  fur- 
niih.  {A.-N.) 

Sundry  yeomen  that  will  not  yet  for  all  that 
chaunge  their  condition,  nor  desire  to  be  apparailed 
with  the  titles  of  gentrie. 

Lambard^c  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  14. 

APPARANCY.  Appearance. 

And  thus  the  dorebc  ypocrysye. 

With  his  devoute  apparantye, 

A viscr  setta  upon  his  face. 

GocMr.  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  49. 
Whose  fained  gestures  doe  entrap  our  youth 
With  an  apparancie  of  simple  truth. 

Brotan^e  Britannia'e  PoMtorah,  1625,  p.  54. 

APPARATB.  Apparatus. 

The  whole  English  appore/«,and  the  English  popu* 
lar  cnlcuiation  tables,  with  an  almanac  forsooth  for 
the  next  year,  beginning  at  the  spring  equinox. 

MS.  Badl.  313. 

APPAREIL.  The  sum  at  the  liottom  of  an  ac- 
count, which  is  still  due.  A law  term,  given 
by  Skinner. 

APPAREMENTIS.  Ornaments. 

Pride,  with  appatementte,  ab  pruphctii  have  tolde. 

Syr  iPtivaytte,  p.  lOS. 

APPARENCE.  An  appearance,  (fr.) 

That  Is  to  sayn,  to  make  Illusion 
By  awichean  appartnee  or  Joglerle. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  1I577‘ 

APPARENTED.  Made  apparent. 

But  if  he  had  beene  in  his  affaires  stabled,  then  their 
fine  devises  f<  r their  further  credit  should  have  beene 
apparentrd.  Hattruhed,  Hlst.o/ Ireland,  p.  B9. 

APPARITION.  An  ap|>earance,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  so  used  by  Shakes))eare, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

APPARYSSHANDE.  Apparent. 

Wherfore  the  dbposicyon  and  the  forme  of  the 
dedlybody  wlthoute  forth  b not,  as  thou  supposyd, 
to  beholden  foule  and  unsemely,  but  the  moost  fayr-  | 
eat  and  apparyuhonde  comelynesae.  I 

OarfonV  Divert  Frvyt^  Ghartly  Matera,  j 

APPASE.  Apace.  I 

An  actuarle,  clarke  or  scribe,  that  wrltcth  ones  , 
wordes  appaee  as  they  are  spoken.  I 

Nemenclator,  p.  47S. , 

APPASSIONATE.  To  have  a passion  for. 
Florio  has  this  word  in  t.  Appturiondrt, 
MarMldre.  Boncher  has  appaaionated,  ex- 
plained “ stedfast but  see  Richardson,  in  v. 

APPATIZED.  A term  applied  to  districts  which 
have  paid  composition  or  contribution,  in 
order  to  ransom  their  towns  from  militarv 
execution.  See  the  .\ncient  Code  of  Military 
Ijiws,  1784,  p.  14. 

APPEACIL  To  impeach;  to  accuse.  Sec 
Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.25;  Mortc  d’ Arthur, 
11.13.  [A.-N.) 

How,  let  furth  youre  geyte.  the  fox  wllle  prcchc ; 

How  long  wilt  thou  me  appech 

With  ihi  scrmonyng  f Tttuneley  .Wytterira,  p.  10. 


Why  doe  1 apprarh  her  of  cuincsse,  in  whom 
bountie  showeth  small  curiousnes^e. 

Greene’s  Cwydnniut,  1593. 

APPEAL.  This  word  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  used  with  much  latitude  ; but  accord- 
ing to  its  most  ancient  signification,  it  implies 
a reference  by  name  to  a charge  or  accusation, 
and  an  offer  or  challenge,  to  support  such 
charge  by  the  ordeal  of  single  combat.  See 
Mortc  d’ Arthur,  ii.  25. 

Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him. 

If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malke. 

BfcAanf  J/.i.l. 

APPEARINGLY.  Apparently. 

Appearingly  the  burthen  shortly  will  crush  him. 

Baillia't  Letters,  1775,  ii.  407. 

APPKCEMENTES.  Impeachments. 

The  seld  sedudous  personcs,  not  willing  to  love  the 
possesaions  that  they  haddc,  caused  the  sold  princes 
toby  suche  impoalcions  and  charges,  as  well  by  way 
of  untrue  appecementes  to  whom  they  owed  evill  willc 
unto.  MS.  Athmole,  IIGO. 

APPELLANT.  One  who  appeals. 

Behold  here  Henry  of  I.ancastre,  duke  of  Hertford, 
appellant,  which  is  entered  into  the  listes  royal]  to 
dooe  his  devoyre  against  Thomas  Mowbray. 

Hall,  Henry  lF.t.3. 

APPEL-LEAF.  The  violet.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  piola  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
Harl.  978 ; and  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word. 

APPELYE.  Haply.  “Appyny,”  in  Weber’s 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  279,  is  probably  an  error  fur 
this  word.  See  his  Glossary,  in  v. 

And  whenne  hesawebir  hetie  oule,  he  smote  in  al 
themyght  orhb  body  to  the  serpent : but  the  serpent 
drow  hir  hede  ayene  so  appelyr,  andc  so  sodenlye, 
that  the  strook  hltte  al  uponc  the  vessdle. 

Genta  Rnmartorum,  p.  197. 

APPEL\*N.  Apples.  (A.~S.) 

Hy\n  appelyn  and  sethhem,  and  bt  hemkcle,  and 
make  hem  Ihorw  a clothe ; and  on  fletch  dayct  kasi 
therlo  god  fat  breyt  of  bef,  and  gixl  wyte  greet. 

fParner’a  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  39. 

APPEND.  To  belong;  to  appertain  to. 

See  Ilardyng’s  Chronicle,  f.  4 ; Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  239. 

Tel  me  to  whom,  madame, 

That  trciour  appendeth. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  17. 
When  all  lords  torouneellandparlemcnt 
Wentt,  he  wold  tohimtyngand  to  haukyng. 

All  gentyll  dbportt  ai  to  a lord  uppeut. 

MS.  Douce  376.  f.  69. 

APPENNAGE.  That  which  is  set  apart  by  princes 
for  the  support  of  their  younger  chililrcn. 
Skinner.  (/>.) 

APPERCEIVK.  To  perceive.  {A.-N.)  Sec 
Wright’s  Monastic  lyetters,  pp.  14r>,  183; 
Sharp’s  Cov.  Myst,  p.  179;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  178;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8476;  Mortc 
d’Arth«r,i.  221,  ii.  212;  Ucliq.  Antiq.  ii.  276; 
SetTii  Sages,  1021, 1434  ; Arihourand  .Merlin 
p.  30  ; Tbpine’s  Debate,  p.  28 ; Rorn.  of  tlie 
Rose.  6312.  6371. 

This  lettre,  as  thou  hast  hrrde  dovyte, 
WaiC4Junleifel  in  suche  a wl.e, 

That  no  man  schuldc  ila/vrreyiv 

G'rt«'rr,  .V.V.  Soe,  .intiq,  134,  f.  67* 

APPERCEIVING.  Perception. 
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Whoeoudc  te'len  you  the  forme  of  dauncre 
So  uncouth,  and  to  freahe  contetiaunccs. 

SwU-he  aublil  loklngs  and  dluimulingt. 

For  dred  of  jaJoua  meones  apperetivin/r*  ^ 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  lOfiOO. 

APPERIL.  PcriL  See  Middleton's  Works, 
i.  427  i Ben  Jonson,  v.  137;  vi.  117, 159. 

Let  roc  stay  at  thioc  apperil.  Timon  of  A/hent.  U 2. 

APPERTAINMENT.  That  which  belongs  or 
relates  to  another  thing ; to  any  rank  or  dig- 
nity. Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  Troiius 
and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

APPERTINAUNT.  Belonging.  An  astrological 
tenn. 

He  is  the  hows  appertinaunt 
To  Venus  socndele  discordaunt. 

Coirer,  «i.  1532,  f.  146. 

APPERTYCES.  Dexterities.  {A.-N.) 

Orete  strokes  were  smyteo  on  bothe  sydes,  many 
men  overthrowen,  hurte.  and  slayn,  and  grctc  va- 
lyaunces,  prowesses  and  appertpet*  of  werre  were 
that  day  shewed , whlche  were  over  long  to  rccounte 
the  noble  foates  of  every  man.  Horie  <f  Arthur,  1. 145. 

APPERYNG.  To  deck  out ; to  apparel. 

And  next  her  coinc  the  empercsse  Fortune, 

To  appetyng  him  with  many  a noble  signe. 

Minor  Puenu,  p.  7« 

APPETENCE.  Desire.  {Ut.) 

But  know  you  not  that  creatures  wanting  sense, 

By  nature  hare  a mutual  appMenet. 

Martowe*$  Works,  lit.  343. 

APPETITE.  To  desire  j to  covet.  {A.-N.) 

As  roatlre  appetitith  forme  alwaie. 

And  from  forme  Into  forme  It  pauin  male. 

Hppsipple  and  Madta,  215. 

APPETIZE.  To  provoke  an  appetite  for  food. 
North. 

APPETY.  Appetite  i desire. 

To  be  alone  U not  roy  appetta. 

Pot  of  all  thinges  in  the  world  I lore  mery  company. 

Hawking  Jittgl.Dram.  L 122. 

APPIERT.  Open;  public. 

That  no  maner  person  holde  no  comen  eschauoge 
prrfvee  nor  applet  In  the  said  citee,  tie  take  any 
thyng  for  profute  of  that  etchaungc. 

Arehspologia , XT.  176. 

APPLE-CART.  Down  witli  his  appte-cart,  kffock 
or  throw  him  down.  A'orf  A 

APPLE-DRONE.  A wasp ; a terrible  devourer 
of  apples,  and  more  espedally  when  they  are 
beaten  or  ground  to  make  cider.  Wnt. 

APPLE-GRAY.  Dapple  grey. 

HU  head  was  troubled  in  such  a bad  plight. 

As  though  hU  eyes  were  apjAe-prapi 
And  if  goc^  learning  he  had  not  tooke. 

He  wod  a cast  hlmselfe  away.  I 

The  King  and  a Poore  Kortheme  Man,  1640.  ^ 

APPLE-HOGLIN.  An  apple  turnoTcr.  Sttffolk. 
It  is  also  called  an  apple-jack,  and  is  mode  by 
folding  sliced  apples  with  sugar  in  a coarse 
cnist,  and  baking  them  without  a pan. 

APPLE-JOIIN.  A kind  of  apple,  not  ripe  till 
late  in  the  season,  and  considorod  in  perfec- 
tion when  shrivelled  and  withered.  See 
Shakespeare's  2 Henry  IV.  ii.  4,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Falstoff  could  not  " endure  an 
appU-John'*  The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 
eastern  counties,  altliough  Forhy  thinks  it  pos- 
sible the  same  variety  of  fruit  may  not  have 
been  retained. 


APPLE-MOISE.  Cider.  Huloet,  in  his  Abce- 
darium,  1552,  translates  it  by  potnacium.  See 
also  the  Catalogue  of  Douce's  Printed  Books, 
p.  309,  where  the  word  is  wrongly  printed.  In 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13,  we  have  appulmoce^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  table 
as  a dish,  consisting  of  the  apples  themselves 
after  they  had  been  pressed,  and  seasoned  with 
spices.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  16; 
Forme  of  Curv,  pp.  42,  96,  103. 

APPLE  N.  Apples. 

Upe  the  hexte  bowe  tueye  applen  he  «ey. 

Ao6.  Gluue.  p.  283. 

APPLE-PEAR.  A kind  of  pear,  mentioned  in 
Iligina’  adaptation  of  Junius'  Nomenclator, 
p.  99.  It  seems  to  be  the  tankard  pear. 

APPLE-PIE-ORDER.  Anything  in  very  great 
order.  An  apple~pie~M  furnishes  an  article 
forOrose.  It  is  madesomewhat  in  the  fashion  of 
an  apple-turnover,  the  sheets  being  so  doubled 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting  at  his  length 
between  them ; a common  trick  in  schools. 

APPLES-OF-LOVE.  The  fruit  of  some  foreign 
herb,  said  to  be  a stimulus  for  the  tcuder 
passion.  Skinner  says  they  are /ruefus  $olani 
ct^iudam  ^ere^ni ; that  is,  the  fruit  of  some 
foreign  species  of  nightshade. 

APPLE-SQUIRE.  This  word  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  several  senses.  An  apple-squire 
was  a kept  gallant,  and  also  a person  who  waited 
on  a woman  of  bad  character.  In  the  Reiman 
of  London,  1608,  we  are  told  the  npple-stjuire 
was  the  person  **  to  fetch  in  the  wine."  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  a pimp.  Miege 
translates  it,  un  grotuier  ecityer  de  dame. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iii.  232;  Cotgravc, 
in  V.  CueiUeur;  Florio,  in  v.  Guatdrof  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii.  332 ; Hall’s  Satires,  i.  2 ; 
Dodsley'i  Old  Plays,  xi.  284. 

Hit  little  Uckey,  a proper  yong  appte-eguire,  called 
Pandarua,  whlche  cameth  thekeye  of  hU  chamber 
with  hym.  BuiHeu’e  Diatogue,  1573.  P-  8. 

Apple-egupere,  entycera,  and  ravyaahera, 

These  to  our  place  have  dayly  herbegera. 

Vttereon’e  Pop.  Poet.  il.  30. 

Such  atuffe  the  dlvell  did  sol  Uat,  only  one  little 
hellhound,  a cronle  of  myne,  and  one  of  St.  Ocorge'a 
apple^equiree.  MS.  BotU.  30. 

APPLE-STUCKLIN.  An  apple-turnover.  Hanig. 
In  Norfolk  it  is  called  an  applc-twelin. 

APPLE-TERRE.  An  apple  orchard.  This  word 
was  formerly  used  in  Sussex,  bnt  seems  to  be 
now  obsolete.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552,  gives  apple-yard  in  the  same  sense.  In 
Devonshire,  they  have  a curious  custom  at 
Christmas  of  firing  powder  at  apple  trees  and 
singing  lays  round  them  to  make  them  more 
fruitful.  Brand  mentions  other  cnstomi  ot 
the  same  kind. 

APPLIABLE.  Capable  of  being  applied. 

And  therto  many  of  (he  contrye  of  Kent  were  aa- 
aentynge,  and  cam  with  theyr  good  wills,  as  people 
redy  to  be  appliahle  to  au^he  aedltloua  commocloni* 
Arrival  of  Edvard  IV.  p.  33. 

APPLIANCE.  An  application ; a remedy  applied 
to  cure  a disease.  Sec  how  it  is  used  in  2 
Hcnr)’  IV.  Hi.  1 
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APPLIMENT.  Application.  Anc.  Dr. 

APPLOT.  To  plot ; to  contrive.  Taylor. 

APPLY.  To  take  a certain  course ; to  ply.  A 
nautical  term.  {Lat.)  Shakespeare  uses  it  in 
the  sense  to  apply  /o»  in  Tam.  Shrew,  i.  1. 

With  th«  n«te  fludd,  which  woold  be  aboute  foure 
of  ihe  clock  In  the  tnomyng.  we  entend,  Ood  willing, 
tapplpe  towardn  Dover.  State  Papert,  L 816. 

APPO.  An  apple.  CAe»A. 

APPOAST.  To  suborn.  Mintheu.  SeeCotgrave, 
in  V.  Appo*ti,  Aseaatin. 

APPOINT.  To  impute.  Shakespeare,  2 Hen.  IV. 
iv.  1,  has  it  in  the  sense  of  to  arm,  to  furnish 
with  implements  of  war;  and  appoiniment, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5,  preparation. 

If  tnye  of  theise  wants  be  in  roe,  1 beseech*  yotir 
lordthipp  appoint  them  to  roy  extreme  state,  more 
greevoui  then  disease;  more  unquiet  then  pryson  ; 
more  troblcsome  to  me  then  a painful  deathe. 

Harington'a  Kug^  Antiqum,  1.  48. 

APPON.  Upon.  See  Apon.  The  Thornton  MS. 
constantly  uses  this  orthography,  and  it  occurs 
in  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  2. 

APPONE.  To  dispute  with.  So  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by  Florio,  in 
V.  Appoito,  though  the  Latin  apponere  means 
to  pawn,  to  pledge. 

APPOSAYLE.  Question;  enquiry. 

Whan  he  went  out  his  eumict  to  ass^yle. 

Made  unto  her  this  uncouth  appoeayle. 

Bochae,  b.  v.  c.  29 

Madame,  your  uppoeeUe  Is  wcle  Inferrid. 

Skelton'e  ff'orktt  i.  3fi7* 

APPOSE.  To  raise  questions ; to  object ; to  dis- 
piile  with.  (,f.-iY.)  It  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  opponr^  as  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i. 
f.  66,  I wyl  not  be  appoayd^  nolo  ntihi  qp/xwiV* 
and  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13.  See  also  Prompt. 
Par\'.  p.  144  ; Cliauccr,  Cant.  T.  7179, 15831 ; 
Skelton's  >^'orks,  i.  321 ; Middleton’s  Works, 
i.  304. 

Tho  the  poeple  hym  eppotede 
With  a peny  tn  the  temple. 

Piere  Phughmatit  p.  18. 

APPOSICION.  Annexation  of  substantives. 

But  this  yonge  childryne  that  gone  to  the  scote 
have  in  here  Donetethiiquestionc,  how  many  thinget 
fallen  to  appoticianf  Ande  It  fsantwerlde,  that  case 
alle  only  that  is  afalle.  Geeta  Homanontm^  p.  472. 

APPOSITEES.  Antipodes. 

For  alle  the  parties  of  see  and  of  lond  han  here 
appoeiieee,  habltables  or  trepassabirs,  and  thelofthii 
half  and  beyond  half.  Maundevite'e  Traeettfp.  189. 

APPREHENSION.  According  to  its  Uteral  im- 
port,  means  lipng  hold  of,  or  catching,  aa  we 
still  use  it  applied  to  offenders  against  the  law. 
Thus  in  Harrison’s  description  of  the  pearl- 
muscle,  ivhich  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
fcmml  in  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  the  manner 
of  apprfhrmim  is  likewise  mentioned.  In 
llcaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  171,  it  seems  to 
1>e  used  in  the  sense  of  imagination* 

APPREHENSIVE.  Of  quick  conception  j per- 
ceptive. 

I fly  untiecn,  as  charmer*  in  a milt. 

fSratcful  revenge,  who*e  sharp-swwt  rclUt  fats 

My  <i;>pr«4i!’n4j'«sjul.  The  T'tic  Tn-jane,  iii.  8. 
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My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue;  and,  aal  did  grow 
More  and  more  appreheruive,  1 did  thirst 
To  tee  the  man  to  prais’d. 

Baaumont  oiuf  F7e(cA«r,  i.  806. 

APPREIFFE.  Contrivance.  {Fr.) 

This  good  king,  by  witte  of  such  appreiffe. 

Kept  his  marchants  and  the  sea  from  mlschiefe. 

HaklupPe  fiuvigationa,  1£69,  i.  191. 

APPRENTICE-AT-LAW.  A councilor,  the  next 
in  rank  under  a seijeant. 

Be  speaks  like  master  Practice,  one  that  is 

The  child  of  a profewlon  he  is  vow*d  to. 

And  servant  to  the  study  he  bath  taken, 

A pure  apprerUiee^t-law  ! 

Ben  Jonem'e  Magnetic  Lady,  UI.3. 

APPRENTICE-HOOD.  Apprenticeship. 

Must  I not  serve  a long  apprtnticc’hood. 

Richard  II.  1.  3. 

APPRESSED.  Oppressed. 

Trowth  and  pore  men  ben  appreeeed, 

Aud  myscheff  is  netbyng  redressed. 

JSrceirr.  Ulet.  p.  360. 
APPREST.  Prep»r»tion.  (Fr.) 

Seen  the  said  man’s  declaration,  and  my  saide 
Lorde  Admyrallet  declaration,  that  there  is  no 
appiest  of  any  ships  in  Spayne  to  any  purpose  to  be 
regarded.  Jfrore  Poper#,  L £94. 

All  the  winter  following  Vespasian  laie  at  Vorke, 
making  hU  appreett  against  the  next  spring  to  go 
against  the  Scots  and  Piets. 

HoUnshedf  Hiet.  Scat.  p.  48. 

APPRINZE.  Capture. 

1 mean  not  now  th*  apprinze  of  Pucell  Jonc. 

Minvur  for  Magittraiee^  ed.  1610,  p.  341. 

APPRISE.  Learning.  {A.^N.) 

For  slouthe  is  ever  to  despise, 

Whiche  In  desdeyne  hath  stie  apprice. 

Cotrer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  118, 

APPROACHER.  One  who  approaches  or  draws 
near.  Sec  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

APPROBATE.  Approved  ; celebrated.  In  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  35,  mention  is  made  of  a ballad 
“ by  that  approbate  poctc  Lidcgatc,  the  Munk 
of  Burye.”  Cf.  MS.  Addit.  5467,  ff.  71,  85. 

Ilavyng  perfect  confidence  and  sure  hope  In  the 
appratMitt  fldelltle  and  constaunt  Int^ilie  whiche  I 
have  ever  experimented.  Hall.  Edward  tV.  t.  GO. 

Nowe  yf  she  refuse  In  the  deliveraunce  of  hym  to 

' folowc  the  wlsdomc  of  theim,  whose  wisdome  she 
knoweth,  whose  approbate  fldelltec  she  trusteth.  It 
is  casyc  to  pcrceave  that  frowardnesse  letteth  her,  and 
not  feare.  Supp.  to  Hardy ngt  f.  46. 

APPROBATION.  (1)  Proof  j approval. 

~ How  many,  now  in  health, 

.Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  ui  to 

Henry  V.  1.  2. 

(^2)  Noviciate. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 

And  there  receive  her  opproturion. 

Meae.  for  Mea$.  I.  3. 

APPROCHEMENT.  Approach. 

The  Frenchmen  whiche  were  scace  up,  and  thought 
of  nothyng  lesse  then  of  thys  sodaynoppnwhffmcnr, 
some  rose  out  of  their  beddes  in  their  shertet,  and 
lepte  over  thewalles.  Hall,  Henry  PI.  (.  21. 

APPROMENT.  Approvement  ? 

If  it  please  you  to  asslgne  me,  send  me  wnr.l  what 
IncTcse  and  approment  ye  wyll  gyve,  and  1 wyll  applie 
my  inynd  and  service  to  your  pleasure  and  wele 

PUtmptf’n  Cori  enfiondoaec,  p.  tffl. 
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APPROMPT.  To  prompt.  Bacon. 

APPROOF.  Approbation. 

So  his  approof  lives  not  Id's  epiU|ih, 

As  io  your  royal  speech. 

Jltt  mil  that  Ends  mil,  1.  2. 

APPROPEB.  To  appropriate.  See  Sir  T.  More’s 
Workca,  p.  428  ; Maundevile’s  Travels,  p.  35. 
Withouten  his  swen  joyes  les  and  mare. 

That  till  himself  sail  be  appri‘prj/ni  tharc. 

Jf.9.  Htirr  4196,  f.927- 
Ulghteeaap}>roptnf«  toGodd  the  Fadire;  sryidome 
to  God  the  Sono ; gudnes  to  Goil  the  Haly  Gaste. 

i/s.  LincitlH  A.  1.  17.  f.  199. 

APPROPINQUE.  To  approach.  {Ul.) 

The  knotted  blood  within  my  hose. 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows. 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  apprftyinqu^  an  end. 

SImlibrtu,  (.10.  SOO. 

APPROVE.  To  justify ; to  make  good ; to  es- 
tablish ; to  prove.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
ii.  384  ; M.of  Ven.  iii.  2;  Two  Gent,  of  V.  v.  4. 

APPROVER.  An  informer.  (vf.-iV.)  A per- 
son who  had  the  letting  of  the  king’s  de- 
mesnes in  small  manors  to  the  best  advantage 
was  likewise  called  an  approver. 

This  false  theef,  this  sompnour,  qtiod  the  frere. 
Had  alway  baudes  redy  to  his  bond, 

.^s  anyhatike  to  lure  in  Englelond, 

That  told  him  all  the  secrec  that  they  knewe. 

For  hlr  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  newe ; 

They  weren  his  approtert  prirely. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.092S. 

APPUGNANT.  Quarrelsome,  {futi.) 

APPULLE.  An  apple.  This  is  the  form  of  the 
word  in  MaundevUc’s  Travels,  p.  9;  Chron. 
Vilodun,  p.  25.  It  is  also  retained  in  the  an- 
cient dish  called  appulmoy. 

APPUYED.  Supported.  Skinner. 
A-PRAYSUT.  Praised.  The  Douce  MS.  reads 
and  the  Lincoln  MS.  omits  the  line. 

Hur  kcrchefes  were  curiouse,  with  mony  a proud  prenu ; 

ilur  enpart'l  was  a-prayiut  with  princes  of  myjte. 

il06at>n*r  Romance*,  p.  14. 

APRES.  In  the  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolfc’s 
goods,  printed  in  the  Archsologia,  \xi.  263, 
occurs  the  entry,  “j.  cover  of  a^reelynydwith 
lynen  clothe.”  Mr.  Amyot  conjectures 
ekint  and  Douce  supposes  it  to  be  cloth  of 
Ypret  in  Flanders,  famous  for  its  woollen 
manufacture. 

APRICATE.  To  bask  in  the  sun.  (Lat.) 

His  lordship  was  wont  to  recreate  himself  in  this 
place  to  apricot*  and  contemplate,  and  hU  little  dog 
with  him.  //ubrrj^t  US.  RfifalSoc.p.iS&. 

APRICOCK.  An  apricot,  ft’eet. 

Hop  in  hJs  walks,  and  gAmboI  in  his  eyrs  t 
Feed  him  with  apricnck*  and  dewberries. 

/4  i/id*.  Si/fht’*  Dream,  iii.  1. 

APRIL.  Ray  has  the  proverb,  “ April — Imr- 
rows  three  days  of  March,  and  they  arc  ill.” 
April  is  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
last  syllable,  so  as  to  make  a kind  of  jingling 
rliymc  with  iii.  Sec  Brand’s  Pop.  Anliq.  ii.  25. 
The  wcdrling-day  is  sometimes  satirically  called 
yIpriUday,  in  allusion  to  the  common  custom 
of  making  fools  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  the 
Merry  Wives  of  W’indsor,  iii.  2,  the  Host  of  the 
Garler,  speaking  of  Fenton,  says,  “ he  smells 


April  and  May;”  that  is,  of  youth  aud 
courtship. 

APRIL-GOWK.  AnAprilfool.  North. 

APRI LLED.  Applied  to  beer  or  milk  which  has 
turned,  or  is  beginning  to  turn,  sour:  also 
metaphorically  to  a person  whose  temper  has 
been  discomposed.  Devon. 

APRINE.  According  to  Horman,  “ swyne  wode 
for  love  groyneth,  and  let  passe  from  them  a 
poyson  called  ttprme."*  See  Prompt.  Parr. 

p.218. 

APRISE.  (1)  Learning.  {A.-N.) 

Craftc  or  outher  queyntysc. 

But  fordeddyst  hyt  aprpto. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  86. 
And  that  he  wotc  of  good  apri*. 

To  teche  it  forth  for  luche  emprise. 

Goicer,  MS.  Soc,  Antlq.  134,  f.  38. 
But  of  hlr  court  In  sondry  wise. 

After  the  scole  of  hlr  apri**. 

Gower,  MS.  Bo^l.  iH. 

(2)  An  enterprise ; an  adventure.  {A,^N.) 

SIthio  tile  the  loce  in  the  Use, 

Thou  schalle  tyoe  thine  aptioo, 

Rotoon’i  Romances,  p.  86. 
Ac  ytf  thou  levett  hire  leslng. 

Than  the  falls  a werse  apriee, 

As  dede  to  that  elde  wise.  Sevt/n  Sages,  1941. 

APRON.  The  caul  of  a hog.  Ea»t.  The  term 
is  more  usually  applied  to  the  fat  skinny  cover- 
ing of  the  belly  of  a duck  or  goose. 

APRON-MAN.  A waiter.  Cf.  (^riolanus,  iv.  6. 
We  bad  the  salute  of  welcome,  gentlemen,  pre- 
sently: Wilt  please  ye  see  a chamber  ? It  was  our 
pleasure,  as  we  answered  the  apron-man,  to  see,  or 
be  very  neire  the  rooms  where  all  that  noise  was. 

! Rowley**  Search  for  Money,  1009. 

I APROVE.  To  prove. 

' V'  icighe  It  meself  for  sothe, 

And  wil  aprove  blfom  hem  bothe, 

That  thal  can  nought  say  nay. 

Amit  and  Amiloun,  803. 

APS.  The  asp,  or  aspen  tree.  South  and  Went. 
The  adjective  apnen  is  also  used.  Tlierc  is  a 
farm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  called  Apne. 

APT.  To  adapt ; io  fit.  See  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  101,  **  toting,  preparing, 
furnishing,  and  setting  fourth  of  divers  plaies 
or  showes  of  liistories.” 

APTES.  Skinner  proposes  to  read  aptitudei  in 
the  following  passage : 

Thei  ban  at  well  divers  aptre,  and  divers  maner 
usynges,  and  thllk  aptes  mowrn  In  will  ben  cleped 
alTeccloina.  Chatseer,  ed.  Urty,  p.  517* 

APTLY.  Openly.  See  Weber's  glossary  to  the 
Battle  of  ^oddon  Field,  p.  235.  Perhaps  we 
should  read  apertly. 

.\PTYDE.  Appetite. 

And  to  make  her  fTesh  wyth  gay  attyris, 

She  sparlth  no  cost  to  yef  men  aptyde. 

MS.  Laud  416,  f.  64. 

APURT.  Impertinent.  Somernet.  In  the  Exmoor 
glossary  it  is  explained,  " sullen,  disdainfully 
silent,  with  a glouting  look.” 

APYES.  Apes. 

Also  fast  ase  he  myght  fare. 

Fore  berrys  and  opyes  that  ther  were, 

I.cst  they  wold  hym  byght. 

Torrent  o/  Portugal,  p.  26. 
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M’YOHTE.  Readily. 

And  with  ther  iwyrdyt  apifghte. 

Made  hur  « logge  with  bow«t. 

MS.  Cantnb.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  120. 

APYUM.  Panley.  See  an  old  receipt  in  an 
ancient  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  285. 

AQUA-ACUTA.  A composition  made  of  tartaric 
and  other  acids,  formerly  used  for  cleaning  ar> 
mour.  A receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  early 
medical  MS.  at  MiddlehilL 

AQUAUOU.  An  icicle.  Kent.  Grose  gives  this 
word,  which  seems  to  be  a strange  compound 
of  the  Latin  language  andthe  provincial  dialect. 

A-QUAKE.  To  tremble. 

5yr he  hadde  slept,  hym  neded  awake: 

5yf  he  were  wakyng,  he  ahulde  e^ftiake. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  S2. 

AQUAL.  Equal.  North. 

AQUAPATYS.  An  ancient  dish,  the  receipt  for 
which  is  given  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  41. 

AQUAT.  Sitting  on  the  houghs.  Somereet. 

AQUATIL.  Inhabiting  the  water.  IIowcll,  in 
his  Lexicon,  explains  a crocodile  to  be  a kind 
of  amphibolous  creture,  partly  aquatil,  partly 
terrestrial.”  (Lot.) 

AQUATORIES.  Watery  places. 

Thaatrologier  of  heot  a^mtoriet, 

With  UiMtreUbur  to  take  thascendent. 

MS.  Mhmote  69,  t 18. 

AQUA-VIT£.  Several  old  receipts  for  making 
aqua-vits  are  given  in  Douce’s  Illustrations, 
i.  68*70,  where  the  exact  nature  of  it  may  be 
seen.  Irish  aqua-viUe  was  usquebaugh,  but 
brandy  was  a later  introduction,  nor  has  the 
latter  term  been  found  earlier  than  1671. 
According  to  Narcs,  it  was  formerly  in  use  as 
a general  term  for  ardent  spirits,  and  Ben 
JoDson  terms  a seller  of  drams  an  **  aqua-viUc 
man.”  Seethe^Vlchcmist,L  1;  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  146;  Witts,  Fittes,  and 
Fancies.  1595,  p.  128. 

AQUEIGHT.  Shook ; trembled.  (A.-S.) 

Hii  fet  io  the  ttiropef  he  itreight, 

The  eilrop  to-bent,  the  hor« 

Arthttur  and  Merlin,  p.  121 . 
The  gleumen  uteden  her  tunge; 

The  wode  aqueightte  lo  hy  funge. 

^ng  Alitaunder,  5SSJ. 

AQUEINTABLE.  Easy  to  be  acquainted  with. 
{A..M.) 

Wherefore  be  wUe  and  aqtteintable, 

Godelle  of  worde  and  resooable, 

Bothe  to  leiM  and  eke  to  marc. 

Bom,  the  Rote,  2213. 

AQtJELLEM.  To  kill;  to  destroy;  to  subdue. 
(A.-S.)  See  Kyng  Horn,  881 ; Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  2569  ; Sevyn  Sages,  2758 ; Ritson’s 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  21. 

And  her  gref  anon  hem  teld, 

Hou  Fortiger  her  king  aqueld. 

Artheur  and  Merlin,  ps  16. 
And  seyd  him,  to  icb  to-fore  teld, 

Hou  the  Paicnc  hii  folk  aqueld.  Ibid.  p.  271. 
And  gif  y MChal  be  thus  a<pie!d, 

Thurrh  Btrong  hetc  tn  the  fc!d. 

It  were  ogain  the  fkitle. 

fiy  rt/  19’arwike,  p.  323. 


AQUENCIL  To  quench,  applied  to  either  thirst 
or  hunger ; to  destroy.  See  Aqueynt. 

Nothing  he  ne  founde  in  al  the  nijte, 

Wer-mide  his  hooger  aquenche  mijtte. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii«  274. 

Er  thou  valle  of  ibi  bench, 

Thi  jecne  aqueneh.  MS.  Anindel  57,  f.  51 
And  thus  fordoth  hem  lyf  and  lyroe, 

And  so  equencheth  al  here  venyme. 

MS.  Addit  10036,  f.  50. 

AQUETONS.  An  acquittance. 

Of  the  resayver  tpeke  wylle  I, 

That  fermys  rcMyeys  wyiiurly ; 

Of  graynys  and  honi  aqtietone  msket, 

SexpoDs  therfore  to  feys  he  takea. 

Soke  of  CurUuge,  p.  25. 

AQUEYNT.  (1)  Quenched  with  water ; de- 
stroyed. See  Sevyn  Sages,  1991 ; Reliq.  Antiq. 
u.  229.  (yf.-5.) 

As  hi  itode  mid  here  lijt. 

As  me  doth  pit  nou. 

Here  1151  o^^n/eorera), 

Here  non  nuste  hou.  MS.  (fuormf  in  Doufher.) 
Ac  that  fur  equeynte  sone. 

And  nc  myjte  here  brenne  nop. 

! Af6.  Co//.  7Vin.  57- 

(2)  Acquainted. 

Therfore  toke  he  bspicme  feyote, 

To  be  with  Phelip  so  aqueynt. 

CurturMundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 119. 
Heo  desirith  notliyng  more. 

Than  to  beo  to  you  aqwe^nt. 

Kyng  A/isaunder,  "bllG. 
It  Is  so  marreilout  and  queint, 

With  suebe  love  be  no  more  aqueinf. 

Rom.  a/  the  5200. 

AQUILITY,  Agility.  Florio  translates  altestire, 
“ to  make  nimble,  sUe,  or  quickc,  or  (light  with 
aquUitie.** 

AQUITE.  (1)  To  acquit. 

God  wlte  In  o dal  wan  it  aquited  be. 

Bufr.  (iloue.  p.  565 
I wol  the  of  thy  trouthe  aqutte. 

Gower,  M.S.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  48 
Of  prisoun  shal  thou  be  take  away, 

And  ben  aquit  bifore  juitite. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  OAl.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  28. 

(2)  Requited. 

But  how  it  was  to  hire  aqylte. 

The  remem  bra  unce  dwelleth  jIt. 

Goteer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  153. 
He  wole  aquyte  ut  ryth  wcle  ourc  mede, 

And  I have  iysens  for  to  do. 

Coventry  MytteHee,  p.  335. 

(3)  To  pay  for.  (A.^N.) 

Or  if  hit  winning  be  so  lite. 

That  hU  labour  win  not  nquite 
Sufflriauntly  al  his  living. 

Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging. 

Romaunt  of  the  Roee,  6/42. 

AQUOINTE.  AcquaintC(L 

And  he  wasofuelnremuche  to  thenuencof  Fraunce, 
And  somdel  to  muche,  as  me  w«.nde,  so  that  in  som 
thing  filing. 

The  queue  lovede,  as  me  wendc,  more  him  than  the 
Bo6.  Cknte.  p.  465. 

I trust  we  shalbe  better  aquoynt. 

And  I shalle  staade  better  yn  your  grace. 

MS.  Ratvl.  C.  268. 

AQUOT.  Cloyed ; weary  with  eating.  Veron. 

“ Chave  cat  so  much  chain  quit  aquof,**  i.  e. 
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I CftD  eftt  DO  more,  I have  eaten  so  much  that 
I am  cloyed.  Ray  gives  this  example  in  his 
English  words,  1674,  p.  80. 

AQUOY.  Coy;  shy. 

With  that  she  knit  her  browi. 

And  looking  all  ofuoy. 

Quoth  she,  What  should  1 have  to  do 

With  any  preotiee  boy  I George  JSarficoeff,  2d  Pt, 

AQUYTED.  Quitted ; made  to  quit. 

Y an  of  Perce  deschargld, 

Of  Made,  and  of  Assyre  a^yted. 

Xgng  AUmundtr,  S8G9. 

AR.  (1)  Ascar;  a pockmark.  This  word  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  North  of  England.  In 
MS.  Bib.  Rig.  17  C.  xvu.  f.  40,  written  in  the 
North  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  “ cicatrix,  or  or  wond.*' 

(2)  An  oar. 

And  Krop  an  or  that  wai  ful  god, 

I#ep  to  the  dore  so  he  wore  wod.  HaatUk,  1776. 

(3)  Or.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  83.  Ileame  give. 
or  the  meaning.,  “ as,  after,  before,  ere,  till." 
See  Glens,  to  Rob.  GIouc.  p.  617. 

For  them  had  no  man  dcrc, 

Rechear  pore  wethyr  they  were. 

They  ded  ever  ryglit.  Sir  Oeget,  35. 

(4)  Before. 

A1  this  world,  or  this  book  blynne. 

With  Crlitlshelpe  I shal  orer-rynee. 

Cursor  Mundi,  JfS.  Coll,  THfi.  Cantob,  f.  1. 
Aboute  mydnygbt,  or  the  day. 

Whiles  he  madeconjuryng, 

Schco  saw  fleo,  in  hire  rnetyng. 

Hire  thought  a drsgon  adoun  lyght ; , 

To  hire  chauiDbrc  he  made  hU  flyght.  I 

Kyag  /tUrniundeTf  344.  , 

ARACE.  To  draw  away  by  force.  {A.~N.)  Skin- 1 
ncr  also  gives  it  the  sense  of  erase.  See  Har- 
rington’s Nugtc  Antiqua?,  i.  47;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1752. 

And  in  hire  swough  so  sadly  holdcth  she 
Hire  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hero  erobraoe, 
That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  difflcultee 
The  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  an'oet. 

Chawtr,  T.  81179 

AR.\CH.  The  herb  orach.  Minsheu.  Palsgrave, 
f.  18,  has  arage,  q.  v. ; and  a much  earlier  fonu 
occurs  in  a list  of  plants  in  MS.  Harl.  978, 
arosches. 

ARADDE.  Explained.  Compare  the  printed 
edition  of  15.*12,  f.  4. 

This  was  the  iweven  whiche  he  hsdde. 

That  Danielle  anonearadde. 

Goirer,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  34. 

ARAFE.  A kind  of  precious  stone, 

llir  paytrcllc  was  of  a rislle  fyne, 

Hir  cropur  was  of  arofi, 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  H8. 

ARAFTE.  Struck;  smote. 

That  peple  seyde  than, 

Thys  ys  fend  Satan, 

That  mankende  wyll  forfare. 

For  whazn  Lybeauus  ara/te, 

After  hys  fente  drawghtc 

He  slep  for  evermare.  LyAeous  Disconus,  11S9. 

ARAGE.  Tlie  herb  orach.  Prompt.  Parv. 

AUAGED.  Enraged. 

And  whanne  he  had  eien  hit,  he  swalle  soo  tyl  he 
brast,  and  there  sire  Patryce  frlle  doun  soileiily  dcc<le 


amonge  hem.  Throne  every  knyghte  iepte  fTom 
the  bord  ashametl  and  aragtd,  for  wrathe  nyghe  out# 
ofherwyttes.  Morta  Arthur,  ii,  32]. 

ARAIN.  A spider.  According  to  lUy  this  is 
the  name  given  in  Northamptonshire  to  the 
larger  kind  of  spiders,  but  he  also  gives  its  more 
general  meaning  in  his  North  countrj'  wonts. 
Aran-web  is  a cobweb  in  Northumberland. 
Arartye  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  14.  Derham,  as  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, uses  the  word  aroneous. 

Sweep  th*«rraiM  down,  till  all  be  dean,  neer  lln, 
Els  he’l  leauk  all  agyc  when  he  coma  lo. 

Yorkshirt  Dialagut,  1697,  p.  52- 

ARAISE.  To  raise.  See  the  example  from  the 
arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  23,  quoted  under 
Arredy : Morte  d’Arthur,  u.  54,  85,  432,  436. 
Swyeh  men  aragaan  bana 
A5eiu  holy  chercha  powa. 

US.  HttH,  170),  f.  51. 

Anon  the  busshop  bad  she  thuld  not  tary. 

But  to  orejue  the  bagge  and  make  hym  ary. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  1. 

ARANEE.  A spider. 

And  )if  je  fynde  that  the  ontnee  have  y-roaad 
hure  web  by  the  myddel  of  hem,  it  is  a token#  that 
It  is  of  DO  long  while,  or  at  the  leest  It  is  of  the  myd- 
dtl  overnone  of  the  day  byfore.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

A-RANKE.  In  a rank ; in  a row. 

The  day  is  comet  the  pretty  dama. 

Which  be  to  free  and  franke. 

Do  go  so  ugely  on  the  way. 

By  two  and  two  a-ranke. 

Galfrldo  and  Bernardo,  1570. 

ARAPE.  Quickly.  (Lat.) 

Ova  theo  table  he  leop  arapr, 

Kyrtg  Aliraumder,  4233. 


ARAS.  (1)  Arose. 

Or  I fro  the  bord  arae, 

Of  my  frend  betrayd  y wu. 

AfS.  Addit.  11307,  t-  91. 

(2)  Arrows, 

Bomen  bickarte  uppone  the  bent 


With  Iher  browd  aroji  cleare.  Cheiy  Oioac. 
ARATE.  To  rate;  to  scold ; to  correct.  (.Y.-S.) 
And  fuule  y-rebuked, 

And  a-rat«d  of  riche  men 
That  ruthe  is  to  here. 


Picr$  Ploughman,  p.  SB3. 

ARAUGHT.  Seized ; taken  away  by  force.  From 
Areche,({.y.  Sec  the  Sc^7n  Sages,  895;  Kyng  of 
Tors,  1096.  It  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
struck,  or  seized  by  the  weapon ; and  reached, 
as  in  the  third  example. 

Right  btfor  the  douka  fa, 

Gljaraugar  him  with  a staf  gret. 

Gy  <if  tVartaike,  p.  S8S. 
A1  that  ever  his  ax  araught, 

Smertileh  hit  deth  he  laught. 

M.S.  Arund.  CoO.  Arm.  68,  f.  961 
Crist#  wroujte  first  and  after  tau5te. 

So  that  the  dede  his  word#  arau^te. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  131. 
Florice  the  ring  here  orew5r, 

And  he  him  ajen  hit  breau5t. 

Floriee  and  Slatrchrjhvr,  717* 
So  slurnc  *tit>kcs  thay  a-raj(e, 

Eyiher  til  other  the  whyle.  MS.  Aehmds  83. 

A-RAWE.  In  a row. 
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Th«rnfts  nun  that  thrr  neyc  romc. 

That  l.ene  was  to-corwcn  anon 
So  ('riseliche  be  the  engine, 

For  to  tie  the  Sarraainet 
Inich  half  y aett  a-racce. 

Gy  of  tf'ai'U'W'e,  p.  123. 
And  dede  him  tuiu  knely  a-ntu^, 

And  almost  haddehim  y-alawe. 

Arihour  and  Merlin,  p.  334. 

ARAWIS.  Arrows. 

Theyr  hoked  anitrie  dothe  ever  bakvard  fle-e. 

l4fdgate’$  Minor  Poemr,  p.  171. 

ARAYE.  (1)  Order. 

The  time  of  uudemeof  the  tame  day 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  ihulde  be, 

And  all  the  paleit  put  wai  In  array. 

Both  halte  and  clumbret  eehe  in  hit  degree. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8138. 

(2)  Equipage.  " Man  of  aray,”  a king. 

V have  wetyn,  tyth  y was  man  of  aray. 

He  hath  tlayne  tyxty  on  a day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iU  38,  f.  65. 
And  to  the  pcpict  ere*  all  and  tome 
Wat  couth  eke.  that  a newe  markitette 
tie  with  him  brought,  in  twiche  pomp  and  richettc. 
That  never  was  ther  teen  with  roanuct  eye 
So  noble  array  in  al  We«t  Lumbardic. 

Chaucer,  Cunt.  T.  6891. 

(3)  Clothing. 

Som  taiden,  women  loven  best  richettc, 

Som  taiden  honour,  tom  taiden  jolimtte, 

Som  riche  array,  tom  taiden  lukt  a-bedde, 

And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6500. 

(4)  Sitoatioo. 

Thou  ttandett  yet,  quod  the,  in  twiche  array. 
That  of  thy  Ilf  yet  hut  thou  no  teurctce. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6484. 

(5)  To  dress. 

Whan  that  the  Ante  cock  hath  crowe  anon. 

Up  rift  this  Joly  lover  Abtolon, 

And  him  arayeth  gay  at  point  devitC. 

Chaucer,  Cant.T.  3680. 

(6)  To  dispose ; to  afflict.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
8H37 ; Townelcy  Mysteries,  p.  40;  Skelton's 
Works,  ii.  197.  Horman  applies  the  word  to 
illness, — he  was  sore  arav«f  with  sycknesse.” 
In  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  374-5,  it  seems  to 
he  a substantive,  in  the  sense  of  disorder,  tu- 
mult ; and  Mr.  Dycc  gives  quotations  from 
Reynard  the  Fox,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a verb 
in  a similar  signification.  In  Maundevile's 
Travels,  p.  2 1 4,  it  means  to  prepare,  to  arrange. 

AKAYNED.  Tied  up. 

And  ihcnne  he  alyghtv  dounc.  and  araynrd  his 
hors  on  thcbtydel,  and  bonde  alle  the  thte  knyghtes 
fu(  with  the  rayne*  of  their  nwne  brydeU. 

Morfe  d'Arthur,  i.  156. 

ARAYNYE.  Sand.  So  it  is  explained  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  5,  by  the  Latin  arena. 
The  other  copies  read  aranye,  aranoa,  for  w hid) 
this  may  be  an  error,  but  not  “evidently,"  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Way. 

ARAYSING.  Advancing. 

AU  I,  In  arayttng  the  auucyaunt  nobles  of  England, 
the  king  hath  appoynted  a good  nonmbre  of  noble 
{^ersonrt  of  Uils  hil  rcalme  to  take  the  ordre  of 
Lnyghthode,  and  be  made  knights  of  the  Bath 

Hutland  Papert,  p.  3. 

ARBAGE.  Herbage. 


Sir,  afor  the  arfxige,  dout  yt  not ; for  Sir  Henry 
W'cnlforth,  nor  yet  none  other,  can  have  it,  nur 
nothinge  that  belongeth  to  David. 

Ptumpton  Corretpondencr,  p.  94. 
AKBER.  (1)  An  arbour.  Skinner  has  arberer 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  in  the  garden,  as  I wene. 

Was  an  arber  fayre  and  grene. 

And  in  the  arber  wu  a tre, 

A fayrer  in  the  world  might  none  be. 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Dcgrc , SB. 
(2)  To  maae  the  arber,  a phrase  in  hunting,  is 
to  disembowel  the  animal,  which  must  be  done 
in  a neat  and  cleanly  manner.  Tlie  dogs  are 
then  rewarded  with  such  parts  of  the  entrails 
as  their  two-legged  associates  do  not  think 
proper  to  reserve  for  their  own  use.  Sec  Scott’s 
notes  toTristrem,  p.  387 ; Ben  Jonson,  vi.  270. 
ARBERYE.  Wood. 

In  that  eontree  is  but  lytOle  ar&er|fe.  ne  trees  that 
beren  frute,  ne  othere.  Thel  Iy;n  in  tentes,  and  thei 
brennen  the  dong  of  bestes  for  defaute  of  wode. 

Maunderile's  Tracelt,  p.256 
Enhorllde  with  arborye,  and  alkyns  trees. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.87. 

ARBESET.  A strawberry  tree.  (.t/.-A') 

Thou  schalt  fynde  trowes  two : 

Seyntes  and  holy  they  buth  bo. 

Hygher  than  in  othlr  contray  all ; 

Arbetet  men  hcom  callith . 

Kyng  Alieaundcr,  6765. 

ARBITRATE.  To  determine. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate. 

Macbeth,  v.  4. 

ARBITRIE.  Judgment.  Chaucer. 

ARBLAST.  An  alblast,  q.  v.  {J.-N.) 

But  rise  up  your  mangonel. 

And  cast  to  their  tree-castel, 

And  shoot  to  them  with  artfoMt, 

The  tailed  dogs  for  to  aghast ! 

fNcAord  Coer  de  Lion,  Uki7. 
With  bouwe  an«l  areblatt  lharc  schoten  to  him, 

Four  bondret  kny5lcsand  mo.  MS.  Laud  lUB.f.  123. 

ARBLASTIR.  An  alblastere,  q.  v.  (^.-.V.) 

Men  SL-inin  ovir  the  wall  itomie 
Grot  engins,  which  y-were  lure-hondc, 

And  In  the  kemilt  here  anil  there 
Of  arblaetlre  grete  plcntle  were ; 

N'one  armour  mighte  thcr  stroke  withstondc, 

It  were  foly  to  prese  to  honde. 

Kom.  <‘f  the  Afwe,  4196, 

ARBOUSES.  The  tlark  hard  cherry.  Hwrell. 
ARBROT.  A chemical  salt. 

Sal  arbrot,  and  sal  alkcHm, 

Salgcmc  1-myngut  with  hym, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48.  f.  94. 
ARBL'STED.  Filled  with  strawberry  trees. 
What  pleanures  poets  fame  of  after  death. 

In  the  Elizean  arbtuied  groves. 

The  Cyprian  Academy,  IC47,  p.  54. 
ARC.  A marc's  tail  cloud,  or  cirrhus,  in  the 
form  of  a streak  crossing  the  sky.  HerefonUk. 
See  Jrk. 

ARCANE.  Secret. 

Have  1 been  disobedient  to  ihy  words  ? 

Have  I bewray'd  thy  arcane  secrecy  \ hocrine,  v.  5. 
AKCANETRYKK.  Arithmetic.  I do  not  recol- 
lect having  met  with  this  form  of  the  word 
elsewhere. 
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Gemctryo  aiul  arcnnrtr^  kle, 
n«torykk  and  mu»)kk. 

MS.  Ointab.  ft.  li.  38,  f.  12?. 

ARCEIi.  The  livenvort,  Skinner. 

ARCETER.  A person  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  **Arcetery  or  he  that  lernethc  or 
techethe  arte, artieta*' — Prompt.  Parv.  The 
other  editions  read  arcetyr. 

ARCETIK.  In  an  early  collection  of  medical 
recipes  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, f.  307|  is  one  “ for  the  gout  arcetik** 
See  Artetykee. 

ARCH.  (1)  A chief;  a master. 

The  noble  duke,  my  muter. 

My  worthy  arth  and  patron,  comet  to-nlaht. 

King  heart  i).  1. 

(2)  A piece  of  ground  left  unworked.  A mininy 
term. 

ARCHAL.  liverwort.  PhiUipt. 

ARCHANGEL.  The  dead  nettle.  See  the  No- 
menclator,  p.  138;  Cooperi  Thesaurus,  in  v. 
Anonium.  Tlic  word  occurs  in  the  Jlom.  of 
the  Rose,  915,  apparently  meaning  some  kind 
of  bird,  the  original  French  being  metanget  a 
titmouse. 

ARCHARDE.  An  acorn.  It  is  translated  by  pfana 
in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6. 

ARCHDEAN.  Apparently  put  for  archdeacon^ 
in  a passage  from  Gascoigne  quoted  by  Nares. 

ARCIIDIACHE.  An  archdeacon.  (^A.^N.) 
Where  archbishop  and  arrhdlncre 
Y-tongin  full  out  the  service, 

Aftir  the  cuttome  and  the  guise 

And  holiechurchisordinauncc.CAourer*4i>rcafne.S136. 

ARCHER.  The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly 
so  called. 

ARCHET.  An  orchard.  tVilta. 

ARCHEWIVES.  Wives  of  a superior  order. 

Ye  archewiera,  itondeth  ny  at  defence, 

Sin  ye  be  strong  u is  a grct  camallle, 

Ne  tuHreLh  not  that  men  do  you  offence. 

Chnuerr,  Cant.  T.  IWI. 

ARCHICAL.  Chief;  principal. 

So  that  Parmenldm  did  also  agree  in  thisacknow-  ' 
ledgemcnt  of  a Trinity  of  divine  or  m-ehical  hypos-  ' 
taset.  Cudn  orth'*  tntell.  p.  387- 

ARCHIDECLYNE.  The  master  of  the  feast  at  i 
the  marriage  in  Cana.  Sec  the  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  207. 

Lyke  to  the  watyr  of  Mrchideelvnr, 

Wiche  be  meracle  were  turned  into  wyne. 

hgdgat^e  Minor  Poems,  p.  13. 

ARCHIMASTRYE.  Chemistry. 

Maittryefuli  merveytous  and  archimastrya 
Is  the  tincture  of  holt  Alkirey. 

jiahmole'a  Theat,  Chem.  Brit.  p.  13. 

ARCHITECT.  Architecture. 

To  flnde  an  house  y-huiU  fur  holy  deed, 

With  gooilly  architert  nnci  cloisters  wide. 

Rruwne't  thit.  Pattoia's,  1825,  p.  96. 

ARCHITEMPLES.  Chief  temples. 

And  the  erchbischoprlches  as  the  threfocMr'mp/cs  were. 

At  yt  were  of  alle  chef  Criilcndom  to  lere. 

H ‘h.  iilour.  p.  74. 

ARCIIMASTRIE.  Arithmetic. 

For  what  strangers  may  be  compared  with  M. 
Thomas  Diggrs  esquire,  otir  countryman,  the  great 
master  of  nrehm'Utricf  I 

OavU’a  Seamans  .Vccrcfr,  1S94.  j 


AKCUB.\LISTER.  An  alblastere,  q.  v. 

In  everie  of  them  he  set  first  archers  and  arcuba- 

I titters:  and  neat  unto  them  pikes  and  spearcs,thcn 
blimeo  and  other  with  such  short  weapons;  last  of 
all,  another  multitude  with  all  kind  of  weapons,  as 
wu  thought  most  expedient 

MohnAhed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  13d. 

ARD.  (1)  High.  Used  chiefly  in  composition 
in  the  names  of  places.  In  Cumberland,  ac- 
cording to  Boucher,  this  term  is  used  abstract- 
edly to  denote  the  quality  of  a place,  a country, 
or  a field.  Thus  ard  land  means  a dry,  parched 
soil.  In  the  canting  dictionaries,  the  word  is 
explained  hot. 

(2)  Hard. 

Lucye  the  acnatour  in  ihojt  was  he  tone. 

In  such  ard  cas  as  hym  vel,  wat  were  best  to  done. 

GUmc.  p.  913. 

ARDANUD.  Hardened. 

And  fouly  defylld  than  for  aynne, 

That  tbei  were  than  ardanud  Inne.  MS.  J>ig0y  87. 

ARDEEKE.  Harder. 

Ever  the  ardaara  that  it  Is, 

Ever  the  beter  It  ia  l-wys.  Jrefueotogia,  xxx.388. 

ARDEN.  Fallow  quarter.  Cumh.  See  Arden, 
for  which  this  form  may  be  an  error. 

ARDENE.  A command  ; an  ordinance. 

An  aungyl  fro  hefne  waa  sent  ful  snel, 

H is  name  la  cicpyd  Gabriel, 

H la  ardena  he  dede  fUl  snel. 

CMstmaa  Cdrota,  p.  16. 

ARDENTNESSE.  Earnestness.  A chapter  in 
MS  Bodl.  283,  is  entitled,  “ Of  foly  fervent- 
nesse  or  ardentneate  to  do  wclle.” 

ARDER,  A kind  of  fish,  mentioned  by  Ventegan, 
without  explanation,  in  a letter  printed  in 
Ellis's  Literary  I,ettcrs,  p.  108. 

I ARDERS.  Fallowings  or  ploughings  of  ground. 

' This  is  the  explanation  in  the  Diet.  Rust.  1 726, 
in  V,  See  alw  Markham's  Countrey  Farme, 
1G16,  p.  558.  Polwhelc  gives  ardar  as 
Cornish  for  a plough,  and  ardur,  a plougbmau. 

AUDI.  Hardy. 

Orped  thou  art  and  of  greto  might, 

Code  knight  and  ordl  in  fight. 

Cjf  of  Warwike,  p.  37. 

ARDILICHE.  Hardily. 

He  smot  unto  a Sarrasin, 

No  halp  him  nought  his  ApoHn  ; 

Now  thai  smltte  toglder  comonllche, 

And  fightthai  agin  onfi/lcAe.  Cy  of  Warwike,  p.XOO. 

ARDURE.  Burning. 

Now  cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  lecheric,  and  that 
is  generally  chaslltee  and  continence,  that  rcstreln. 
eth  all  disordinate  mevings  that  comen  of  fleshly 
talents  . and  ever  the  greier  merite  shal  be  have  that 
most  restreineth  the  wicked  enchaufing  or  ardMra  of 
this  sione.  Parsanas  Tala,  p.  108 

ARE.  (1)  An  oar. 

His  malstcr  than  thai  fand 

A bot  and  an  ere.  .Vir  Trittrem,  p,  153. 

Where  many  a barge  doth  rowe  and  sayle  with  are, 

Wheie  many  a ship  rcsteth  with  top  royall. 

Hciiq.  /tntiq.  I.  906. 

(2)  A bore. 

Whyl  I had  syhl,  ther  myht  nevyr  man  fynde. 

My  pere  of  archerye  in  alle  this  werd  aboute; 

For  alit  Khct  I nevyr  at  hert,  are,  nerehynde. 

But  yf  that  ho  deyd,  of  this  no  man  havedoute. 

Coventry  Myeteeta,  p.  44. 
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(3)  Before.  Cf.  Minot’s  Poems,  p.  103. 

The  knigbCls  gadrid  togedir  thare. 

And  gan  with  crafte  there  couruellc  take, 

Suehe  a knight  wai  nevyr  are. 

But  it  were  Launcclot  du  l4ikc. 

MS.  Harl.  2258,  f.  90. 

Erly,  are  the  daye  gane  tpryngc. 

He  did  a pryate  hli  mesae  to  synge. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f>  99. 

(4)  To  plough.  Kersey  gives  this  as  a pr<^ 
vindal  form  of  the  word.  Cooper,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Elyot,  1559,  has,  **aro,  to  care  or 
plowe  lande.’^ 

(5)  An  heir.  See  Maunde\ile’s  Travels,  p.  151. 

(6)  Honour ; dignity.  See  Hartshome’s  Met. 
Tales,  p.  38 ; Maitland’s  Early  Printed  Books 
at  Lambeth,  p.  305 ; Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  86. 

Dame,  he  leyde,  be  Goddyi  ore. 

Haste  any  money  thou  woldyit  ware? 

Riteon'e  Pop.  Poet.  p.  70. 

(7)  A note  in  music,  sometimes  called  a^la^mire, 
the  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido’s  scale.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  83 ; Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

(8)  An  ear. 

She  began  somewhat  to  relent  and  to  geve  to  them 
no  deffe  are,  Insomuche  that  she  faythfully  promysed 
to  submyt  and  yclde  herselfe  fully  and  frankeiy  to 
the  kyngee  wyll  and  pleasure.  Hall,  Richard  t II.  f.H. 

(9)  Mercy. 

Lord,  seide  Abraham,  thin  nret 
Shal  thou  thine  owne  to  forfare  ? 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  ConTab.  M8. 
Swete  Vsoude,  thin  are, 

Thou  preye  the  king  for  me, 

Yif  It  thi  wille  ware. 

Of  sake  he  make  roe  fre.  firTVLrrem,  p.841. 

(10)  An  hour.  Lane. 

(11)  Former ; previous. 

Goddes  werkkes  for  lnw)rkc. 

To  setre  Code  and  haly  kyrke, 

And  to  mende  hlr  are  tnysdede. 

MS.  Una>ln  A.  1.  1?,  f.  118. 

AREADINESS.  Readineu.  Aready  occurs  in 
the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  4. 

Getting  therefore  hU  bag  ami  baggage  In  areadi- 
new,  he  was  going  out  of  Tunise:  and  aahepaued 
out  at  the  gates,  he  cast  his  rye  up  to  the  house 
wboro  Katherine  wa*.  Coblerof  Canterburie.WV}. 

It  is  ordcreti  that  the  Lord  Charoburlayn  and  Vlce- 
Charobeilayn  shall  put  theraselfes  in  srmblabic 
nredinrue,  and  they  to  appoynte  all  maner  officers 
for  the  chambre,  niakyng  a boke  of  the  names  of 
theym  and  every  of  theym.  Archeovlo/fia.xxl  17H. 

AREAR.  Upright.  A>n/.  Kennett,  MS,  Lansd. 
1033,  gives  the  example,  *‘to  stand  arcar,  to 
stand  upright.” 

AREAUT.  Out  of  doors.  AorM, 

It  will  bring  as  good  blendings,  I dare  say. 

As  ever  grew  areout  In  onny  clay. 

Ynrkthire  Dialogue,  p.  41. 

ARECIIE.  (1)  To  explain.  (A.-S.) 

Crist  and  scint  Stevene, 

Quoth  Horn,  areche  thy  swetene.  Kyng  Horn,  6G8. 

(2)  To  attain;  to  reach.  ! 

For  oltc  schslle  a womman  have 
Thynge  whiche  a man  may  nou;t  arecAff.  I 
Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f,  59. 
;ef  me  nul  him  forther  teche, 

Thenne  is  herte  wol  orrcAe 

For  te  leroe  more.  Rdiq,  Anfiq  1. 1 10. 


A1  that  hys  ax  areche  myght, 

Hors  and  man  heslowgh  doun-ryght. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  793?. 

(3)  To  utter  j to  declare. 

But  as  tone  as  Beryn  had  plejii  knowleche 
That  his  eyen  were  y-1r«r  nnneth  he  myght  areche 
O word  for  pure  anguy^h.  Hutoiy  of  Beryn,  Z»99. 
AREDK.  (1)  To  explain ; to  interpret.  {A.^S.'i 
Of  whlche  tio  man  ne  couthe  areden 
The  nombre,  bot  thehevene  Kyng 
That  wool  the  sothe  of  al  thing. 

Kpnff  Alleaunder,  5115. 
I trowe  arrrftf  my  dreames  even, 

Lo  thiu  It  was,  this  wuroysweren. 

The  Sevyn  Sagee,  1154,  {quoted  in  Boucher.^ 

(2)  To  give  counsd  to. 

Therefore  to  me,  my  misty  friend,  arede 
Thy  counsel : two  Is  better  than  one  head. 

Mother  Hu&bertfa  Tale,  p.  5. 

AREDILI.  Easily ; readily. 

AUe  the  clerkes  under  God  couthe  noujt  dcscrive 
to  the  ri5tes  the  realtd  of  that  day. 

fTUt,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  180. 

A-REDY.  Ready. 

That  in  eche  lend  a-redyit 
Whyder  Boeny  man  wende.  MS.Coll.  Trin.Onn.  57. 
ARKKD.  Counsel ; adrice. 

Now  must  your  honor  leave  these  mourning  tunes. 
And  thus,  by  my  areed,  you  shall  provide. 

Downfall  of  Robert,  B,  of  Huntingtbm,  i.  1. 
AREGES.  A herb.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  a re- 
cipe in  an  old  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  280. 
AREIGHT.  Struck. 

Otuel,  for  wrath,  anon 
Areight  him  on  the  cheek-bone. 

EliU*t  Met.  Bom.  ii.  338. 

AREIT.  Judged? 

Whether  for  to  willen  here  prospivitd, 

Schulde  brn  arett  as  synne  and  felouie. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.888. 

ARE-LUMES.  Heir-looms.  Norik,  See  the 
Glossarium  Northanhymbricuro,  in  v. 

AKELY.  Early;  soon. 

The  erlv,  als  arety  als  it  was  daye, 

Toke  hys  leve  and  wente  his  waye. 

MS.  Lincoln.  A.  I.  17.  f.  II7. 

AREN.  Are.  This  plural  is  often  met  with  in  old 
x^Titers,  and  is  still  used  in  the  North  country 
dialects.  It  is  the  regular  grammatical  fonii. 
Sec  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  374.  Sometimes  arene,  as  in 
A])pendix  to  W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 

AUENDE.  An  errand ; a message.  {A.~S.)  See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  72;  Mantim  aid 
Household  Expcnces  of  England,  p.  154. 

For  jystyrday  dryde  my  nobyl  slede, 

On  joure  arende  as  I )cde.  Reliq.  Antiq.  it.  101. 
ARENGE.  In  a scries.  It  is  translated  by 
aeriatim  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 

.And  ladde  him  and  his  monekes 
Intoa  we!  fAlrhalle, 

And  lette  hem  adoun  arenk, 

And  woschc  here  fet  alle.  St.  Bcandan,  p.  12. 

ARENYNG.  See  Atkfnyng. 

Weth.'inkyngGod  ofthegood  and  grados 
of  yowre  croune  of  Frauoce. 

Lydgnte'e  Mirnrr  Poexnt  p.  4. 

ARERAGE.  Arrcar.  (.^.-,V.)  Cowell  savs,  “ it 
significth  the  remain  of  an  account,  or  a suru 
of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  acct  unt- 
ant.”  Sec  also  Rarct’s  Alvearic,  in  v. 
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I trowe  mony  In  ar«ragt«  wol 
And  to  pcrpetuci  prltoun  gonge. 

MS,  Athmole  41,  f.  77. 
ARERE.  (1)  To  raise.  See  Wright’s  Political 
Songs,  p.  342 ; Coventry  Mysteries,  pp.  132, 
215,  240;  Octovian  Itnperator,  21 ; Maunde> 
\ile’s  Travels,  p.  36;  IloUnshcd,  Hist.  Eng. 
pp.  112, 129.  {A.-S,) 

Ther  tchulo  the  tautlen  beo  to-dniwe, 

That  her  artttden  unryhte  lave. 

MS.  CoU.  Je$.  0/on  S9. 
A prince  of  the  londU  vide, 

Shalle  barret  orere  for  her  pride. 

MS.  Cantnh.  Pf.  v.  4n,  f.  75. 

(2)  To  rear,  as  a horse. 

Wan  any  of  hem  that  hori  cam  ne;. 

A caste  behynde  and  orered  an  he;. 

MS.  AMhmole  33.  f.  49. 

(3)  A term  in  hare>hunting,  used  when  the 
houndswere  let  loose.  {A.-N.)  Cf.  MS.  llodl.  546. 
That  ail  maye  hym  here,  he  shall  taye  arere. 

Buck  of  St.  Atbana,  ed.  1810,  tig.  D.lil. 

(4)  Backwards ; behind.  See  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queenc.  III.  vii.  24;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  161; 
Scott,  glossary  to  Sir  Tristrem,  cxpl^s  it  or 
trty  b^ort.  {A.-N.) 

My  blaspheming  nov  have  1 bought  ful  dere, 

All  yerthly  jole  and  mlrthe  I set  arora. 

TeHament  of  Craatide,  385. 
Now  plucke  up  your  hertes,  and  make  good  chere ; 

Thcae  tydynges  lyketh  me  wonder  wele. 

Nov  vertu  shall  drawc  nrere,  arerai 

Herke,  fi-lous,  a good  iportc  I can  you  tell. 

^ Hjfcke  SeornfT,  ap,  Hawkina,  1.90. 

(5)  To  retreat. 

He  schunt  fur  the  scharp,  and  schulde  haf  nrxrrd. 

Syr  G'lwnyne,  p.  7®. 

ARESEDE.  Tottered.  {AS.) 

Thourgh  the  mouht  thefom  w.as  wight, 

The  tusdics  in  the  tpe  he  imlt ; 

The  tre  artaeda  as  hit  wold  falle. 

The  herd  wai  sorl  adrad  withwile, 

And  gnn  tone  on  knes  to  falle. 

Seayn  Sttgra,  918. 

ARESON.  To  question,  interrogate,  examine. 
{A.-N.)  See  Hard>iig’8  Chronicle,  f.  189; 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  6220 ; Langtoft’s  Chronicle, 
p.  314;  Scynt  Katcrine,  p.  181;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1094;  Maundevile’s  Travels,  p.  131; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241. 

of  that  roorthcr  and  that  treaoun, 
lie  dud  that  craltour  to  arranun. 

Curmr  Murtdl,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Ointnh.  t.  7. 

Thcm;>ermtr  clepctl  Herhaud  him  to, 

And  nrtaound  him  tuenc  hem  tuo. 

Gy  of  Wartrike,  p.  13fl. 

AREST.  (1)  Arrest ; constraint.  {A,~N.) 

They  live  but  as  a bird  or  as  a bette. 

In  libertee  and  under  non  areata. 

Chauftr,  Cnnt.  T.  9180 

(2)  Delay.  {A.-N.) 

Alas,  than  comith  a wllde  lionessc 
Out  of  the  vode,  wiihoutln  more  artat. 

Thiabr.  of  Babylon,  101. 

(8)  To  stop.  {A.-N.) 

And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hort  arrat, 

And  aaide,  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 

Chaurar,  Cant.  T.  829. 

(4)  Relatcst. 


Palmer.  ryghUy  (hou  nrttt 
All  the  maner. 

Darst  thou  ryde  upon  thys  beat 
To  the  ryvere, 

And  water  hym  that  thou  nc  falle  ’ 

Ocn>rian  Imparator,  142.5. 

(5)  Rancid.  Prompt.  Pare. 

ARESTENESSE.  Rancidity,  applied  to  meat. 
See  Prompt.  Par\’.  p.  14.  l^ncid  bacon  is 
called  rtesiy  in  tlic  provinces. 

ARESTOGIE.  A kind  of  herb  ? ^ee  the  Archx- 
ologia,  XXX.  404. 

ARETHEDE.  Honour.  {A.^S.) 

Wharc  folkes  sittiain  fere, 

Thare  soldo  menc  herkene  and  here 
Of  beryns  that  byforc  were, 

TTiat  lyffed  in  arrthede. 

Sir  Dfffreaant,  Lincoln  MS. 

ARETTE.  (1)  To  impute, adjudge, reckon. (/f.-iV.) 
See  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  pp.  26,85,  104; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  720 ; Personas  Talc,  p.  63  ; 
Morte  d'Artbur,  p.  U ; Philpot’s  Works,  p.  350  ; 
Wickliffe’s  New  Test.  Phil  ? 

The  victorye  ee  no;te  aretted  to  thamc  that  Blct, 
bot  to  thame  that  habydes  orfolowes  on  the  chace. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  15. 

(2)  Hence,  to  value,  to  esteem.  “ We  orrttidfn 
not  him,”  old  MS.  translation  of  Isaiah,  liii. 
quoted  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  155,  from  a copy  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  Cowell,  a person  is 
arrettedf  **  that  is  covenanted  before  a judge, 
and  charged  with  a crime.”  See  his  Inter- 
preter, 1658.  Rider  translates  it  by  ad  rtetum 
vocatuM.  The  verb  arret  is  used  by  Spenser 
in  the  sense  to  decree,  to  appomt, 

AREVANT.  Back  again. 

Themeyn  shalle  y«  nebyllc, 

And  I shalle  syng  the  trcbillc, 

Aravant  the  dcvillr, 

Tille  alio  this  hole  rowte. 

Tuwneley  Mytteriea,  p.  319. 

AUEVYD.  Arrived. 

They  arcpyd  at  the  see  stronde. 

M.S.  Cnntah.  Ft.  il.  38.  f,  90. 

A-REW.  In  a row.  See  Spenser’s  Faerie  Querne, 
V.  xii.  29  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  295  ; Rob.Glouc.  p. 
338;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 

Firste  that  myn  ordre  longeth  too. 

The  vicis  for  to  telle  o-rwe. 

Gotvar,  MS.  Soc.  Anti/j.  134,  f.  39. 

AREWE.  (1)  To  pity. 

Jhesu  Christ  arew  hem  sore. 

Ant  seidthe  wolde  vaerhe  hem  thoro. 

Hiirrou'itif' of  Itrli , p 15. 

(2)  To  make  to  repent ; to  grieve. 

The  Crystyn  party  become  so  than. 

That  the  fylde  they  inyjt  not  wynnej 
AMaareivyd  hyt,  kyngc  and  knyght. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  30.  f.  fit 
The  furste  artycul  of  thys  gemetrys  — 

The  inayster  mason  mostc  be  ful  securly 
Dothe  sledefast,  trusty,  and  trwc, 

Hyt  shal  hym  never  thenne  arewa. 

Cktnat.  of  Maatmry,  p.  15. 

AREWEN.  Arrows.  (i#.-5.) 

Tweyo  tnigIe>horDea.  and  a bows  also. 

And  fyve  arncen  ek  Iherto. 

Kyng  Aliaaund' 0883. 

AREWES.  Arrows. 
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Ifp  bAf  A bowe  In  hU  lumd. 

And  fPAnye  brode  ar«r«». 

f*i£r»  Ploui^hman,  p.  43?. 

AREYNED.  Arrested.  (J.-N.) 

A man  they  inette  and  hym  ar/ynerf. 

To  bere  the  Crotthey  hym  conatreyncfl. 

US.  Hart.  1701,  f.  88. 

AREYTIIE.  Aright. 

Anon  to  hem  Khe  made  complaynt, 

Ami  lolde  hem  all  nrejrfA«. 

• Frere  anti  the  it.  axis. 

ARFE.  Afraid;  backxrard;  reluctant.  North. 
Sometimes  ar^th,  m the  same  sense. 

Whaugh,  mother,  how  *he  rowt»  ! I*e  varra  ar/e» 
•Shee’l  put  ami  rlre  my  good  prunella  Acarfe. 

Yorkihire  Dialogue,  p.  35, 

ARG.  (1)  To  argue. 

(2)  To  grumldc,  S’taae.r. 

ARGABL’SHE.  Aharquebuss,  an  old  fashioned 
kind  of  musket. 

Then  puihrd  •ouldiert  with  their  pikea, 

And  halbcT«lct  wUh  handy  stroke*  ; 

The  argnttuehe  in  flethe  it  llghtea, 

And  dun*  the  ayre  with  misty  smoke*. 

Percy » ReliqucMiX*.  101. 

AUGAL.  (1)  According  lo  Kersey,  "hard  lees 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  wine  vessels,  and  other- 
wise called  tartar.”  See  Argoil. 

(2)  Ergo.  Sec  Hamlet,  V.  1.  This  is  merely  the 
grave-digger’s  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word.  Argn  is  found  in  a similar  manner  in 
Middleton’s  Works,  i.  392  j Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  24. 

ARGEMONE.  The  wild  Unsy.  Mimhm. 

ARG EN TILL.  The  herb  percepiere.  Gerard. 
ARGENTIN.A.  ’The  wild  tansy. 

Argentina,  wild  Uniy.  ,rowc*t  the  mo«t  in  the 
fatlowes  in  Cotciwold  and  North-Wilt,  .djoynine, 
that  I ever  taw.  Aubrey’t  H'iitt,  .V.S'.  Soe.  Reg.  p.  llli. 

ARGENTINE.  Silver.  Minsheii  gives  argent, 
a substantive  in  the  same  sense. 

Ccirailal  Dlan,  goddess  argentine, 

I will  obey  thee  t~Helicanua  ! Peririet,  r.  2. 

ARGENT-VIVE.  Quicksilver. 

The  manner  of  our  work  ; the  bull*,  our  fumacfi 
Still  breathing  fire;  ovr argent~viee,  the  dragon. 

The  A^lehemiet,  ii.  1. 

ARGIIEDE.  Astonished.  (A.-S.) 

That  atghe/te  alle  that  ther  ware, 

Bothc  the  le«*e  and  the  mare.  Sir  Pereeml,  fif). 
ARGUN ES.  Sluggishness;  indolence. 

The  proverb  it.  the  doumb  man  no  land  getith ; 

Who  to  nat  apekllh.  and  with  neede  U bete. 
And  thurgh  arghneese.  hi*  owne  self  forgetlth, 

No  womllr  thogh  anothir  him  forgeie. 

Hnreieve'e  Poeme,  p.  f»6. 
yfrgnreee  al*o  me  thynkth  y*  liard. 

Fore  hit  maketh  a man  a coward. 

.VS.  IMI.  48,  f.  1.37. 

ARGIER.  Algiers. 

J'^ro.  Thou  hast ; Where  wa*  *ho  born  ? apeak  ; tell  me. 
Alt.  .^Ir,  in  Argier.  The  TempeA,  1.  9. 

AItGIN.  An  emltankment ; a rampart,  (ftal.) 
It  mutt  have  high  argine  and  cover'd  way*. 

To  keep  the  bulwark  front*  from  battery. 

Mnrlotre's  fFark*,  1.  12H. 

ARGOIL.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1G281.  says  the 
alchemist  used,  among  other  things, 

(’ley  made  with  l>or*  and  manne*  here,  and  otic 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glaa,  berme,  wort,  and  afgoile. 


ARG 

Tynv  hitt  explains  aryoile,  potter’s  cUy,  as  the 
French  aryiU^f  Palsgrave,  f.  18,  has,  *^argite, 
a kyndc  of  erthe,  argille,”  but  Skinner  explains 
it,  “alcali  sou  &al  kali.”  Ben  Jonson,  Al- 
chemist, i.  1,  mentions,  “ arsenic,  vitriol,  sal- 
tartar,  argaile,  alkali,  cinoper,”  as  the  stock  of 
an  alchemist;  and  in  a MS.  of  the  tifteenth 
century  pews  me  is  a receipt  “to  make  water 
argoile,  that  ys,  aqua  tartarg”  in  which  in- 
stances it  seems  to  mean  the  tartar,  or  lees  of 
wine,  as  before  in  argot,  q.  v.  This  also  is 
clearly  the  meaning  of  argtd  in  a very  early  re- 
ceipt in  MS.  Ilarl.  2253,  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logii^  Journal,  i.  65,  “ tac  argvX,  a thing  tliat 
deyarcs  deyct  with,  ant  grint  hit  smal,  ant 
soththc  ta<!  a wollene  clout,  ant  couche  ihi 
poudre  thcron  as  brod  as  hit  wol.”  Argul,  or 
argal,  is  the  name  of  the  impure  salt  deposited 
from  wiue ; and  when  purified,  is  called  hitar- 
tratc  of  |K>tash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  a material 
still  useci  in  dyeing.  Argol  is  mentioned  in  a 
list  of  chemical  metals  in  Gallathca,  1632. 

iVRGOLET.  A light  horseman.  A body  of  them 
were  callcnl  argotetiers.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
GuidiW, 

Pltnno,  Uke  a comet  of  our  hor*c. 

At  many  avgutete  and  armed  pikes, 

And  with  our  carriage  march  away  before 
Dy  Scynu,  and  those  plot*  of  ground 
1’hat  to  Moroccus  lead*  the  lower  way. 

Peele'e  fVork$,  il.  95. 
The  which  argnletier  shall  lUnd  you  in  as  great 
stead  as  horses  of  better  account. 

Archeeniogia,  xlli.  184. 

ARGOEOGY.  Idle  speaking.  Cockeram. 

ARGOS.  The  small  false  toes  at  the  hack  of  the 
foot,  applied  to  the  l>oar,  buck,  and  doe. 

There  i*  no  deer  w jong  jif  he  be  a broket  upward 
that  his  taPm  U more  targe  and  beter  an«l  more  gret 
argon  then  hath  an  hynde,  and  romunrllchc  longerc 
trace*.  Mayetre  of  the  Game,  MS. 

ARGOSIES.  Ships  of  great  burthen,  cither  for 
merchandize  or  war.  Sec  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.  1 ; Douce’s  Illustrations,  i.  218.  Grose  says 
the  word  is  ust'd  in  the  North. 

ARGOT.  A corruption  of  argent,  silver. 

Good  sweet-facM  serving  man, 

I.et  me  out,  I beseech  de,  and,  by  my  trot, 

1 will  ghe  dy  worship  two  Ahlllitig*  In  good  argot 
To  buy  dy  w.»r*hlp  pippins. 

tleauneont  and  Fletcher,  ill.  169. 

ARGUFY.  To  argue.  Var.  dial.  I l>elieve  I 
have  heard  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
eignifg. 

ARGUMENT.  (1)  Conversation.  So  Shakespeare 
seems  to  apply  the  word  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iii.  1. 

(2)  To  argue. 

Thus  nrgumentid  he  in  his  ginning, 

Pul  unavitid  of  his  wocommisg. 

TVotfu*  and  Oeeeide,  i.  378. 
Rut  jit  they  argumenten  faste 
Upon  the  pope  and  hi*  astate. 

Whereof  they  falle  In  gret  debate, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f,  SS. 

(3)  A given  arch,  whereby  another  ie  determined 
proimrtional  to  the  first. 
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Ai  ben  liU  cmirct,  and  hli  ar^rutwnUf, 

And  hb  propr-rtiooel  couvenlentet. 

Cfiaucrr,  Otnt.  T.  ll.Vjn. 
ARGY.  An  argument.  Salop.  Rather,  perhaps, 
assertion  in  dispute,  according  to  Broekett, 
who  says.  “ the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
person  who  is  not  only  contentious,  but  perti- 
nacious in  managing  an  argument.’* 
ARICliES.  The  ends  of  joists.  Ilwclt. 
ARID.  Upright } 

Swa  he  met  the  arid  and  te  ferd. 

That  bathe  thay  fel  ded  to  the  herd. 

C«j>  of  Warwick,  Middlehill  MS. 
ARIEREBAN.  A general  summons  from  the 
king  to  all  his  vassals  toappear  in  arms.  Skinner. 
AlUET.  Harriet.  North. 

ARIETE.  Aries,  one  of  the  signs  in  the  zodiac. 
See  TroUus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1592,  v.  1189; 
Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  243.  It  occurs 
also  as  a I>atin  word. 

Or  that  Phebus  entre  In  the  slgnc 
With  hla  carecte  of  the  ariet^. 

l^Hatr,  MS.  Sor.  f.  8. 

Out  modirworth  moste  gadcryd  be 
Whyll  the  tonne  Is  In  arhtr. 

.4rrfngologia,  %%x.  372. 

ARIGHT.  (1)  Performed ; made  ? 

Such  gfitenyng  he  aright, 

That  there  he  dweilid  nlle  nyjt 
With-thal  lady  gent. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  58. 
And  found  a purs  fulie  riche  arighte 
With  gold  and  prriit  that  was  i-bente. 

MS.  Harl.  9269,  f.  lOt. 

(2)  Pulled? 

On  a day  ihe  bad  him  here  pappe. 

And  he  arijhta  here  too, 

Me  tare  the  oon  tide  of  here  brest. 

Syr  (rotrgh/rr,  12t>. 

ARINDRAGA.  A messenger.  Fersteffan. 
ARIPE.  A kind  of  bird. 

He  chatid  aripoo,  briddet  of  Arrhadie. 

MS.  D’gi>y,  2.K1. 

ARIST.  Arises.  See  Hartshome’s  Met.  Tales, 
p.  105;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5158;  Gower,  ed. 
1532,  f.  70, 

1 he  world  ariof,  and  falleth  wlihalle. 

Gower,  MS.  Sac.  f.  34. 

P«»ule*  In  wodc  hem  make  blithe, 

In  everich  lond  atUt  nong. 

jlt^hour  atid  .tfer/in,  n.  274. 

ARISTIPPUS.  A kind  of  wine. 

O for  a bowl  of  fat  canary. 

Rich  dnotipput,  tparkllng  thriry  ! 

•Some  nectar  else  from  Juno't  dairy  ; 

O these  draughts  would  make  us  mrrry  ? 

J/id</yeron’«  H’oril’#.  il.  422. 

ARISTOI^OCH,  Tlie  plant  called  round  hartwort. 
See  Tnpsell's  Ili.torie  of  Four-footed  Beasts, 
1607,  p.  345. 

ARITE.  An  arrest.  Sthmer.  The  word  occurs 
in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1502,  for  Aries. 
Sec  yfriete. 

ARITHMANCIE.  A kind  of  divination,  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  by  numl>crs.  See 
Harrison’.s  Description  of  Britainc,  p.  28. 
ARIVAGE.  Shore;  landing  place.  (.,/.-.V.) 

There  sawe  1 how  the  te!Ti{>mt  strntp, 

And  how  with  alle  pine  he  went. 


' And  privilic  (ukc  arieage 

i into  (he  ctmnirie  of  Carthage. 

I Huuoo  q/  gome  1.  ffX 

' AHIVAILE.  Arrival.  (A.-N.) 

' Tho  lawe  I all  the  arimUe 

That  ACneas  matle  in  Itaile. 

//o«tr«  of  Fame,  i.  4i], 

: .ARIVED.  Riven  ; split  asunder, 
j Well  evlll  mote  thel  thrive, 

I And  evill  atieed  mote  thel  be. 


ARIZING  E.  Resurrection. 

Ich  y-lere  Ine  the  Holy  Cost,  holy  cherche  geiie- 
nilUche.  mtnuesse  of  haljen,  lesncaae  of  tennes,  of 
uk*»i«  ariziage,  and  lyf  cvrelcstliule. 

MS.  Arxmdtl  «7,  f.  W. 

AKK.  (1)  A chest.  In  the  North  of  England, 
the  large  chests  in  fann  houses  used  for  keep- 
ing meat  or  flour  are  so  called.  They  are 
usually  made  of  oak,  and  arc  sometimes  elabo- 
rately carved.  From  the  name  Arhcrigkt,  it 
would  seem  that  the  construction  of  them 
formerly  constituted  a separate  trade. 

And  truase  al  that  he  milhetj  fynde 

Of  hlac,  in  nrkt>  or  In  kitle.  Uaetlok,  2018. 

(2)  Clouds  running  into  two  points,  tlius  fl 
Emtx.  ^ 


‘ (3)  A part  of  tlie  circumference  of  a circle.  (Lat.) 

The  or*  of  hU  irtiflelal  day  had  ronne 
The  fourlhe  pari,  and  half  an  houre  and  more. 

' , , . CToucer,  Conr.  T.  44«. 

(4)  An  arch. 

U were  the  part  of  an  Idle  oiator  to  detrribc  the 
pageanu,  theorte.,  and  other  well  devlaed  honourra 
done  unto  her.  Hayward . Annal.  of  Eliz.  p.  IS. 

ARI.ES.  Money  paid  to  bind  a bargain.  Dr. 
Jamieson  says,  “ an  earnest,  of  whatever  kind  j 
a pledge  of  full  iwsscssion."  Kersey  gives  ar/e»- 
peimi/,  a North  country  word  for  “earnest- 
money  given  to  servants.”  It  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  give  a trifle  to  servants  when  they 
were  hired,  as  a kind  of  retainer.  See  an  in’, 
stance  in  Ur.  Dec’s  Diary,  p.  11.  According 
to  Pegge,  to  arle  a bargain  is  to  close  it.  See 
also  Ilnntcr's  llallomshirc  Glossary,  p.  101 ; 
Skinner,  part  3,  in  v. 

ARMCIIE.  Early.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  204; 
Eegend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  13.  (A..S.) 
tiixle  lidliign  y l.lle  the. 

That  thtmipcrour  likcrlichc 
Wlllc  hmittc  to-morwe  arliche. 

In  hit  foretl  privciiche.  Oy  of  Waru  ikr.  p 

ARLING.  “ An  arfin^,  a bjTtIc  that  a[>pcarctli 
not  in  winter,  a clotbyrdc,  a smatoh,  ctem/w.” 
Barefs  Alvearie,  1580.  Sec  also  MufTcft’a 
Health’s  Improvcracut,  1655,  p.  100;  Worio, 
in  V.  Fruni'tne. 

ARLOUP.  Tlie  middle  deck  of  a ship ; the  orlop. 
So  Cotgravc  ha.s  the  word,  in  v.  Titlac. 

.\RLY.  Early.  Eagt.  {A.~S.) 

And  noght  over  arty  to  mete  at  gang. 

Ne  for  to  »tt  tharat  over  lang. 

MS.  Cott.  Cfl/M  K.  la,  f Cm. 
Ich  wU  that  ow  to-mor«rcn  arty 
Ml  douhtrr  at  the  chirche  tpouty. 

A ntr  /i\  ttf  Waru-lke,  p.  .Mi. 

ARM.  (1)  To  take  up  in  the  arms.  So  Shak.'- 
sprarc  uses  tlie  word  in  Cymlieliiie,  iv.  2. 
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(2)  Harm. 

So  fUk  OQ  the,  tire  empcrour, 

Swich  arm,  tn4  tchame,  and  detonour, 

Vif  thou  do  thi  tone  unrlght, 

Ait  to  the  greibound  dede  the  knight. 

■Sirg^<*,  85S. 

(3)  In  a receipt  for  a dish  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
Culin.  p.  26,  it  is  directed  that  “ cranes  and 
herons  shal  be  armed  wth  lanles  of  swj  ne.” 
In  this  place  the  word  means  larded  with  baron 
fat,  and  roasted  birds  when  larded  certainly 
may  be  said  to  be  formi<iably  armed. 

(4)  Defence;  security? 

Now  lokith  ye,  for  I wol  have  no  wite 
To  bring  in  prctc,  that  might  y-don  him  harmc, 
Or  him  dlteiln,  for  my  bettir  arnii*. 

7VnUu»  and  Cretteide,  11.  J650. 

ARMAN.  A kind  of  confection,  given  to  horses 
to  create  an  appetite.  Dicf.  Kuet. 

ARMESIN-TAKFETA.  A kind  of  taffala,  men- 
tioned by  Howell  in  his  25th  section. 

ARMETT.  A hermit. 

And  this  armftt  »oyn  ran  hyra  fiayn 
How  he  had  sped  of  hys  gatt. 

MS.  Setd.  Arrh.  B.  52. 

ARMFUL.  An  armfttl  of  hay,  according  to 
Howell,  is  as  much  as  can  be  taken  in  the  two 
hands  together.  • 

ARM-GAUNT.  Lean ; thin ; very  lean.  So  the 
first  two  folios  read,  but  the  correctness  of  it 
has  been  mneh  disputed.  Mason  suggests 
termagaunt,  a conjecture  supported  by  Toone; 
hut  there  is  no  necessity  for  alteration.  Shake- 
speare uses  arm-gaunt,  as  thin  as  an  arm,  in  the 
same  way  that  Chaucer  writes  arm-gret,  q.  v. 

So  he  nodded, 

And  Mberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 

Antong  and  Cleopatra,  1.  5. 

ARM-GRET.  As  thick  as  a man's  arm. 

A wreih  of  gold  arm-grtt,  of  huge  weight, 

Upon  hb  bed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright. 

Chauetr,  Cant.  T.  2147. 

ARMIGERO.  An  esquire.  (La/.)  See  the 
commencement  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  i.  1.  Teete — armtgero. 

ARMINE.  A beggar.  (/)«/.) 

Lure.  O here  God,  so  young  an  aiTiitn#  f 

Fio*r.  Amine,  swcclheart,  I know  not  what  you 
mean  by  that,  but  1 am  almost  a beggar. 

77te  I/ondon  Prodigal,  p.  122. 

ARMING.  (1)  A coat  of  arms. 

When  the  Lord  Reamont,who  their  nmlngakncw. 
Their  present  perill  to  brave  Suffolke  shewes. 

Zhayton'e  Poemii,  p.  6.T. 

(2)  A net  hung  about  a ship’s  hull,  to  protect 
the  men  from  an  enemy  in  a fight.  Sec  Huloet's 
Abeedarium,  1552. 

ARMING-GIRDLE.  A kind  of  sword  girdle.  Cf. 
Nomcnclator,  1585,  p.  171;  Florio.  in  v. 
ftatteo ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Crincture,  lialthre. 
Florio,  in  v.  Sellone,  mentions  an  arming-ead- 
die,  and  there  are  also  other  similar  com- 
(K)unds.  See  Stmtt,  ii.  229. 

MIMINO-POINTS.  Short  ends  of  strong  twine, 
with  points  like  laces  j they  were  fixed  princi- 
pally under  the  armpits  and  bendings  of  the 
arms  and  knees,  to  fasten  the  gussets  of  mail 


which  defended  those  parts  of  the  body  other* 
wise  exposcil.  Meyrick. 

ARMING-SWORD.  A two-handed  sword.  See 
the  Nomcnclator,  p.  275  ; Arch.  xii.  351. 

Some  had  (heir  armynge  nceardee  freahly  bur- 
nlihed,  and  some  had  them  conningly  vemyshed. 

Hall,  Hen.  ir,  f.  12. 

A helmett  of  proofe  ahcc  strait  did  provide, 

A strong  arminge-eu-ord  shee  girt  by  her  side, 

On  her  han<l  a goodly  fairc  gauntlett  put  shee ; 
Was  not  this  a brave  bonny  lass.  Mary  Arobree  f 
Perry*  Hrltquft,  p.  144. 

ARMIPOTENT.  Mighty  in  arms.  {Lat.) 

And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  o bent, 

Thor  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  nrmipote*tt. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  itelo,  of  which  (he  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  sec. 

Chaurer,  Cant.  T.  1964. 

ARMITE.  A helmet.  (^.-.V.)  Palsgrave  (f.  18) 
says  tliat  armet  is  “ a heed  pese  of  hamessc." 

On  the  llij  comcn  of  the  waggon  were  idj.  hed 
peccs  calle*l  armite*,  every  pere  beyng  of  a sundcry 
device.  Hall,  Henry  Vlll.  f.  70. 

AUMLES.  Without  an  arm.  {A.~S.) 

And  on  a wall  this  king  his  eyen  cast. 

And  saw  an  hand  armlre,  that  wrote  ful  fast, 

For  fere  of  whiche  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 

Chaurer,  Cant.  T.  14200. 

.\RMLET.  A bracelet ; a piece  of  armour  for 
the  arm. 

Not  that  in  colour  It  was  like  thy  hair. 

Armlet!  of  that  thou  mayit  still  let  me  wear. 

Donn^i  K'egie!,  ail. 

ARMONY.  (I)  Harmony. 

And  musik  had,  voyde  of  alle  dhrord, 

Booce  her  clerk,  wUhe  hcvcnly  armong. 

And  instrumentes  alle  of  oon  accorde. 

l^dgate*!  Minor  Poemi,  p.  II. 

(2)  Armenia. 

Shewe  me  the  ryght  path 

To  thehylles  of  ^miony.  Skelton*!  Work!,  i.  58. 

ARMORIKE.  Basse  Bretagne  in  France,  an* 
ciently  called  Britannia  Armorica. 

In  Armnrike,  that  called  Is  Bretaigne, 

Ther  wu  a knight,  that  loved  and  did  hb  peine 
To  serve  a ladie  In  his  beste  wise. 

Chaucer,  Citnr.  T.  1104). 

' ARMORWE.  The  morrow. 

An  armortce  crliehe 

Theinperour  aros  sikerliehe.  Gy  of  fVaneike,  p.1 17- 

ARMS.  The  arms  of  a hawk  are  the  legs  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot.  See  the  Laws  of  the 
Forest  and  Game,  1709,  p-  40. 

ARMURE.  Armour.  (A.-N.)  See  Melibeus, 
p.  114  ; Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  260.  lu 
the  latter  instance,  the  form  of  the  word  is 
armirryk. 

ARMYE.  A naval  armament. 

Whiche  t thought  not  convenyent,  conjecturing 
that  with  tho«e  slreymblc  wyndes,  the  rest  of 
fftormyreomyngout  of  Th.ime?,  snd  also  the  Henry, 
with  the  Mary  Roose,  tholde  be  in  the  Downes, 

State  paper!,  i.THl. 

AUMYLL.  A bracelet ; a necklace.  {Lat.) 

The  king  thus  gird  with  bis  swerd,  and  standing, 
shall  takcarmyl/  of  the  Cardtnall,  saying  thise  words. 
arcipe  armiUam,  and  it  Ii  to  wete  that  armyll  is  maite 
in  mautr  of  a stole  wovyn  with  gold  and  set  with 
stones,  to  be  putt  by  the  CardlnsUabouiethe  Kitiges 
nerke.  Hutiand  18. 
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ARMYN.  Ermine.  **  Blacke  ipeckes  lyke 
arrnyiu"  are  mentioned  in  tlic  Book  of  St. 
Albans,  sig.  A.  v.  See  also  Hall,  Henry  VIII. 
f.  3 J Rutland  Papers,  p.  23 ; Assemble  of 
I,adies,  S27. 

They  toke  a furre  of  armyn. 

And  wrapped  the  chyldur  theryn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  38,  f.  190. 
And  clad  them  alte  In  dothyt  of  pryae. 

And  furryd  them  with  ormime.  Ibid.  t.  942. 
Your  cotearmouro  ofgolde  full  fync, 

And  poudred  well  with  good  armi/nt. 

Squyr  of  Loxvt  T>rgri,  23o. 

ARMYSR.  Arms. 

Torrent  tayd,  De  Mam-  dere  ! 

And  I were  olT  armjftt  clcrc, 

Yowr  dowghthyr  me  leve  were. 

Tbrront  of  Portugal,  p,  4. 

AR^fYTE.  A hermit.  See  ArmHt.  InaUnccs 
of  annyte  occur  in  Ilartshome’a  Mel.  Tales, 
p.  301 ; Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1461. 

On  the  morne  he  gane  hym  dyjht 

In  ormptet  aray.  MS.  AMhmoleQX,  f.30. 

ARMYY'ESTAL.  Warlilte. 

ThenncMid  Morg.tn,  mwc  ye  Arthur  mybroder? 
Ve,  Mid  herkoyghtet,  ryght  wel,  and  that  ye  thold 
have  founde  and  wc  myghte  have  tiered  from  one 
ttede,  for  by  hit  armpvtttal  contenaunee  he  wold 
have  cauicit  ut  to  have  lied.  Ifortct  tT Arthur,  i.  110. 

ARN.  (1)  To  earn.  Salop.  It  is  also  a contrac- 
tion of  e'er  a one  in  the  West  country  dialect. 
Fore  he  wylldrynke  more  on  a dey 
Than  thou  cane  lyghtly  ome  In  twey. 

MS.  Ashmote  61.f  , S3. 

(2)  To  run  ; to  flow.  (yf.-S.) 

E)dol,  crl  of  Gloucettcr,  alio  In  hyt  lyde 
Amde,  and  kepte  her  and  ther,  and  slow  a-boute  wyde.  > 
Bob.  ettme.  p.  140. 

Now  rist  grete  labour  betyng, 

Biaweyng  of  pypes,  and  ek  trumpyng, 

Stedca  lepyng,  and  ek  ampng. 

Kpng  AlUcunder,  9165. 
Anon  so  seln  Joan  this  l-aeijh. 

He  amda  aftur  anon. 

And  siwede  him  also  itifliche 

Asehii  hon  miihtegon.  MS.t^ud,  100,f,173. 

(3)  An  eagle.  {A.~S.) 

ARNALDIE.  A kind  of  disease,  mentioned  by 
the  early  chroniclers  without  explanation. 
Skinner  considers  the  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
but  see  Ducange,  in  v.  Amaldxa,  who  con- 
fesses its  precise  meaning  is  not  known. 

ARNAKY-CHEESE.  Ordinary  or  common 
cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk.  Dorget. 

ARM).  An  errand ; a message.  See  a curious 
h}*mn  printed  by  Heamc,  quoted  in  Brit.  Bibl. 
ii.  81,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Douce  MSS. 
p.  20,  which  mentions  another  copy,  idcnli/yiiig 
MS.  Douce  128  as  the  copy  of  Avesbury  used 
by  Ileame.  .^m/ occurs  in  Tim  Bobbin  in  the 
same  sense. 

And  sped  hem  Into  Spayite  rpacll  in  a while. 

And  tothekud  king  Alphouni  kithni  hrreomd. 

WiU,  and  the  Wento^f,  p.  190. 

ARNDERN.  The  evening.  %tteAandom. 

When  the  tad  emdern  •hutting  In  the  light. 

Drapton’t  Owl,  ed.  1748,  p.  410. 

AUNE.  Are.  See  Black's  Pen.  Psalms,  p.  .5)  ; 


Hcame's  Fragment,  p.  228  } Chaiiccr,  Cant.  T. 
4706,  8218. 

In  Drytayn  this  layea  ame  y wryit, 

Fuitt  y-founde  and  forthe y-gete.  Orphea,  13 
ARNEDE.  An  errand. 


To  hit  wif  he  went  anon, 

And  taJde  ache  mott  on  hit  amede  gon. 

Sevpn  Sagea,  15iM. 

ARNEMELIT.  A kind  of  powder.  In  the  Book 
of  St.  Albans,  sig.  C.  ii.  is  a direction  to  “ frlle 
the  hole  wyth  a powdre  of  amemelil  brentc.” 
Tliis  is  probably  an  error  for  arvemmt.  See  a 
similar  passage  in  Iteli(|.  Antiq.  i.  302. 

ARN'EMENT.  Ink.  See  the  Sevyn  Stiges,  2776 ; 
MS.  Med.  Lincoln,  f.  283;  MS.  Sloaue  2584. 
p.29.  (Lot.) 

He  dud  make  hym  a gamement, 

A«  black  as  any  arnetHrnt, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  139. 

ARNEMORM  E.  Early  in  the  inoruing.  (.Y.-5,) 
Difor  Gomtoicc  that  cite 
ftruentonce  than  come  we, 
tVith  flriiundrcd  of  godc  knightet. 

Gp  of  VFarwike,  p.  184. 

ARNEST.  Earnest.  See  a reading  in  the  King's 
College  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  142. 
At  p.  14,  it  Is  the  translation  of  .trena,  earnest 
money,  hansel. 

ARNEYS.  Armour,  Sec  a etirious  stage  di- 
rection in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  283. 

ARNS.  Arles,  q.  v.  North. 

ARNT.  (1)  Have  not;  am  not.  Jf’nt. 

(2)  An  errand.  North. 


as 


eaten  by  boys  in  the  north  of  England. 

AROINT.  A word  of  expulsion,  or  avoiding. 
Douce  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  signidM, 
mroy.'  rm!  and  that  it  is  of  Saxon  origin. 
See  his  Illustrations,  i.  371.  It  occiira  thrice 
in  Sh^espeare  in  this  sense,  Macbeth,  i.  3, 
and  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  witches.  The  print  published  by  Heanie, 
referred  tobythe  commentators,  seems  scarcely 
applicable.  SecArouj/t.  The  fourth  folio 
reads  anoint,  according  lo  Stcevens,  a reading 
which  may  perhaps  he  con6nned  by  a passage 
in  Ben  Joiison’s  Masque  of  Queens ; 


Sitters,  itay,  wc  want  our  Dante ; 

Call  upon  her  by  her  name. 

And  the  charm  we  uie  to  aay, 

1 hat  »he  quickly  anoint,  and  come  away. 

Rut  ita  the  word  Is  sjiclt  <zroy»f  three  times  in 
the  early  ctlitions,  we  arc  scarcely  justified  in 
proposing  an  alteration.  Ray  explains  "rynt 
ye.”  *y  your  leave,  .land  handimmely,  and  gives 
the  Cheshire  proverh,  "Rynt  you.  ictVcA,  quoth 
Besse  Locket  lo  her  motlicr."  This  proverbial 
saying  positively  connects  rynt  with  arotiif, 
and  Wilbraham  infomis  us  that  " ryml  thee” 
is  an  expression  used  hy  milkmaids  to  a cow 
when  she  has  been  milked,  to  bid  her  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  Ray’s  explanation.  Boucher  goes  farther, 
and  says,  aroint  is  the  word  used  in  that  county: 
hut  ^y's  proverb  is  sufficient,  and  of  good  au- 
Ihority,  because  he  docs  not  appear  lo  hav. 
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bad  the  Shakespearian  word  in  view.  The 
connexion  between  aroint  and  ryn/  being  thus 
esUblishcd,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  compound  ety- 
mology proposed  by  Mr.  Kodd,  in  Knight’s 
Sbakspere,  is  inadmissible.  A more  plausible 
one  ia  given  in  Nares’s  Glossar)'.  in  v.  from 
the  Latin  averrunco,  the  participle  of  which 
may  have  been  formed  into  aroint^  in  the 
same  way  tliat  punctum  has  become  point  t 
iunctuTH,  Joint,  &c.  See  also  Collier’s  Shake- 
speare, vii.  103,  where  the  same  conjecture  is 
revived,  and  attributed  to  a more  recent  writer. 
The  a may  have  been  dropped,  and  Mr.  NVil- 
braham's  conjectural  origin  from  arottrna  re-  | 
ceives  some  confirmation  from  a passage  quoted  ' 
in  Collier’s  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289,  where 
the  form  of  that  word  is  aroine,-  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  aromp. 

AROM^kZ.  A spice.  **  Smirlcs  of  aromaz'*  arc 
mentioned  in  MS.  Cott.  Titus  D.  xviii.  f.  142. 

The  tother  to  rnirre.  the  thridile  to  fluur. 

The  ferthe  like  to  oromnif. 

Curtor  Mumil,  US.  Coll.  THn.  Canttib.  t.  129. 

ARON.  The  starchwort.  Minaheu.  See  Aaron. 

A-ROST.  Roasted. 

Tlienne  mot  ych  habbe  hennen  a-r<vrf, 

Peyr  on  fyhahe  day  launprey  ant  Ux. 

Wright's  Political  Songt,  p.  151. 

AROUGT.  ThU  word  occurs  in  an  old  print 
coined  by  lleame  from  an  ancient  illumination 
representing  the  harrowing  of  hell.  It  means, 
probably,  go  out,  but  see  Aroute. 

AROUME.  Aside;  at  a distance.  It  is  translated 
by  rrmote,  depropp,  «or«im,  in  Prompt.  Parv, 
p.  H.  See  Book  of  Fame,  ii.  32 ; Kyng  Ali- 
saundcr,  1G37;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  464; 
Collier’s  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289 ; Digby 
Mysteries,  p.  188.  {A.-S.) 

The  Reaunt  aroume  he  »tode, 

His  bond  be  tint  y-wla; 

He  fleighe,  as  he  wer  wode, 

Ther  that  the  castcl  Is.  Sir  TrUtram,  p.  263. 

And  drough  hem  wei  fer  amurne. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  214. 
Amt  thenne  shulde  the  lord  and  the  maysier  of  the 
game,  and  allc  the  hunters,  stonde  arootn  al  aboute  the 
reward,  and  btowe  the  deeth.  US.  Bodl  546. 

AUOUN.  Around.  North. 

Ayren  they  IcggUh  as  a griffbn, 

Ac  they  bcon  more  foor  aroun. 

K$fttg  Aliitaundrr,  CtH  iS. 

AROUTE.  (1)  To  go;  to  move  about.  (Su.  G.) 
Lo,  teyde  the  ein|>erour. 

Bybold  now  aboute. 

And  oure  Godi>  honure  ieh  rede, 

Other  thou  shell  hcrlo  arovtr. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Onn.  5?. 
He  myjle  not  wonne  in  the  wones  for  will  that  he  usid, 
But  a^rouafid  fox  his  ray,  and  rebuKod  ofte. 

Drpotition  of  Richard  //,  p.  StJ- 
In  all  that  lond  noChriftin  durst  aroat, 

Chauntr,  ed.  Very,  p.  53. 

(2)  An  assembly.  Gower. 

AROUyT.  Explained. 

Here  sweven  bi  him  tolden  word  after  wor<t, 

Joeep  here  aweven  sone  haveth  amu^t. 

.VS.  Jlodl.  C5J,  f.  5 

ABOVE.  (1)  Rambling  about 


(2)  ArrlveiL 

HU  na%yo  greate  with  many  soudyoures, 

To  sayle  anone  into  this  Ililtayn  made, 
lu  Thamis  arove,  wher  he  had  fut  sharpe  shorea. 

Hardyng'a  Chronicle,  f.  36. 

.V-ROWE.  In  a row ; successively. 

Thabot  present  him  a schip 
Ther  that  mani  itode  n-rowtee. 

Vrgend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  31. 
For  thre  ny;tes  a-retet  he  seyje  that  same  sy^t. 

ChroH.  Vilodun,  p.  6b. 

AROWZR.  To  bedew.  {Fr.)  Narcs  doubts  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation,  and  considers 
it  has  the  Usual  sense  of  arotiae. 

The  blUsful  dew  of  heaven  dooe  arowzt  you. 

77ie  7\t'0  Soble  Kinsmen,  r.  4. 

ARPEYS.  A kind  of  resin,  composed  of  tallow 
and  tar.  A mention  of  it  occurs  in  an  early 
English  medical  MS.  at  Stockholm.  See  the 
Arclnuologia,  xxx.  404. 

ARPIES.  Harpies;  furies. 

Sende  out  thine  arpiee,  send  anguUhe  and  dole. 

Chaucer,  erf.  Vrry,  p.  527- 

AUPINE.  An  acre.  (Fr.) 

Privacy  t It  shall  be  given  him 
In  open  court ; PII  make  him  swallow  it 
Before  the  judge’s  face : if  he  be  master 
Of  poor  ten  orpines  of  land  forty  hours  longer. 
Let  the  world  repute  me  an  honest  woman. 

WebsfsPs  Work*,  II.  81. 

ARPIT.  Quick ; ready.  Salop. 

AKPSICORD.  A harpsichord.  So  Cotgravc 
spells  the  word,  in  v.  Harpechordc. 

ARR.VBLE.  Horrible. 

PendU  led  hir  with  arrable  song 
De-hynde  end  jcKc  before. 

MS.  VanUib.  Ff.  v.  40,  f.  iS. 

' ARRABYS.  Arabian  horses. 

' Moyllex  mylkc  whilte,  and  mcrvayllous  bestea, 
Elfaydes  and  arrabys,  and  olyfauntcx  m^e. 

Marie  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  77- 

ARRACIES.  A term  applied  to  the  smallcranimals 
of  the  chase,  which  were  skinned,  similarly  to 
the  process  now  used  for  hares  and  rabbits,  in 
opposition  to  flayed.  See  Reliq.  Autiq.  1. 1 5 1 -2 ; 
Sir  H.  Dryden’s  Twici,  p.  29. 

ARRiVGE.  (1)  Vassal  service  in  ploughing  the 
lord’s  land.  The  tenns  arrage  and  carriage 
are  frequently  used  together,  as  descriptive  of 
an  important  part  of  the  senices  which,  in 
fetulal  times,  vassals  owed  to  their  lords. 

(2)  To  go  al)out  furiously.  {A.~N.) 

I »hall  tendfe  for  them  all  that  ben  lubgettyt  and 
alyed  to  thempyre  of  Uonir  to  come  to  myn  ayde, 
and  f<irthwith  neute  old  wy«e  knyghtr*  unto  the«o 
countrayes  folowytige,  fyr»te  to  ambage  and  arrage, 
to  Alyxaundrye,  lo  Vnde,  to  Hermonye. 

MortetC Arthur,  i.  13>1, 

ARRAHINI).  Around.  Staff. 

ARR.VIGN.  To  arrange. 

See  them  arraign'd!  I will  »et  forward  itralght. 

Wfd)St«r*s  Works,  II.  261 

ARRALS.  Pimples;  eruptions  on  the  skin.  Cnmh. 

ARRAND.  An  errand.  Skinner.  The  form  rirrowf 
is  still  used  in  the  North,  and  is  found  in  Mid- 
dJeton’s  Works,  v.  5.  Howell,  in  his  collection 
of  English  Provcrlrt,  p.  2,  gives  the  following: 
“ One  of  the  four  and  twenty  qualities  of  a 
knave  is  to  stay  long  at  his  an'andJ* 
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\RRANT.  Malory,  in  his  Morte  d'Arthur,  i, 
199,  &c.  applies  this  word  to  knights,  where 
we  say  errant.  The  term  is  gener^ly  applied 
to  any  thing  or  person  extremely  ohje^ionablc 
and  worthless,  and  was  probably  derived  from 
the  licentious  character  of  wanderers  in  general. 

ARRA-ONE.  Ever  a one.  WilU. 

AURAS.  (1)  \ superior  kind  of  tapestry,  so 
named  from  iVrras,  the  capital  of  Artois  in  the 
French  Netherlands,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture.  In  the  rooms  of  old  bouses 
hung  with  arras,  there  were  generally  large 
spaces  between  the  hangings  and  the  walls,  and 
these  were  frequently  made  hiding  places  in 
the  old  plays.  Falstaff  proposes  to  hide  him- 
self behind  the  arras  at  \Vindsor;  and  Polonius 
is  killed  behind  the  arras  in  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
See  the  Union  Inventories,  ed.  J.  G.  Nichols, 
gloss,  in  V.  Aryste.  Falstaff,  no  moderate  size, 
slee{>s  behind  the  arras  in  1 Hcnr)*  IV.  ii.  4, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  tliiiiks  Shakespeare  has 
outstepped  probability,  but  Malone  lias  dis- 
tinctly proved  the  contrary*.  See  his  Shake- 
speare, xvL  299. 

(2)  A kind  of  powder,  probably  made  of  the  root 
of  the  orris.  See  Gciard,  p.  48.  Ilalfe 
an  ounce  of  arras”  is  mentioned  by  Harrison, 
Dcscr.  of  England,  p.  170,  as  a material  used 
in  brewing,  and  Webster  twice  mentions  arroM- 
p<nt>der  as  having  been  sprinkled  on  the  hair. 
See  Webster's  Works,  i.  133;  Markham's  Engl. 
Houswife,  1G49,  p.  150. 

ARRAUGHT.  Reached;  seized  by  violence. 
We  have  already  had  arauyhi  and  arechct  but 
this  form  is  quoted  as  used  by  Spenser,  aud 
admitted  by  Narcs,  who  was  not  aware  of  any 
example  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense. 

AKRAWIGGLE.  An  earwig.  “Arwygyll 

worntc"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  trans- 
lated by  tturialis. 

ARHAYERS.  Those  officers  that  had  the  care 
of  the  sohliers’  annour.  Jiider. 

ARRE.  (1)  To  snarl. 

They  arre  ami  bark  at  night  against  the  moon. 

For  fetching  in  fresh  tides  to  cleanse  tiie  itreels. 

Summtr'g  ljut  tViU  and  Tfstamgnt,  p.  SJ. 

(2)  The  letter  R. 

There  was  an  V.  and  ihre  arret  to-gydre  In  a xute, 
With  letters  other,  of  whirhe  I shal  reherso. 

ftreturofngia,  axis.  .TU. 

ARRECT.  (1)  To  impute.  (Lot) 

Therforc  he  arreeiefh  no  hlame  of  theyr  dedcs 
unto  them.  Str  Thomat  .V<ire'«  frorket,  p.  S71* 

That  this  passe  you  not  undirected,  as  we  truste 
you,  and  as  we  hare  no  cause  I’arrevtt  or  aicTiba 
any  default  unto  you  hereafter. 

Dapiet’t  Vorlr  Reevrdt,  p.  259. 

(2)  To  offer ; to  refer. 

Arrtctintft  unto  your  wysc  examinacion 
How  all  that  1 do  is  under  reflbrm.i(i<tn. 

Skeltont  n'arka,  \.  378 

(3)  To  direct. 

Areciyng  my  lyght  towardc  the  todyake, 

The  sygnci  xil.  for  to  hcholde  a-farre. 

H'orkt,  i.  901. 

ARREDY.  To  make  ready. 

And  so  forlhewlth  they  sent  al  about  in  Soroar- 


I tetshere,  Dorsetshire,  and  parte  of  Wiltshere  for  to 
arredg  and  arays  the  people  by  a certayne  day. 

Arrival  r»f  King  Edward  IV.  p.23. 
Dcsiryng  and  pray  you  todisposeand  arrerfi«)Ou 
to  neenrapayneye  us  thedir,  with  at  many  per- 
tones  defentabyly  airayede  as  ye  can  make. 

MS.  Athmofe,  1160. 

ARREED.  This  word  is  explained  award,  and 
Milton  referrctl  to  as  the  authority,  in  Glossc- 
graphia  Anglicana  Nova,  ed.  1719,  inv. 

ARREISE.  To  raise.  Sec  Araise. 

They  beyng  advertised,  an-eited  a greate  power  of 
xiii.  m.  and  came  to  the  pastage,  and  tiewe  of  the 
Frcnchcmeo  vj.  c.  Halt,  Henry  VIII.  (.  112. 

Soone  over  al  this  tithing  ras. 

That  Laaar  thus  areyted  was. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  7Hn.  Cantab,  t.  89. 

ARRERE-SUPPER.  A rere-supper  ; a collation 
served  up  in  the  bedroom,  after  the  first  supper. 
See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  f.  208,  as  quoted  by 
Boucher,  in  v.  Arrear. 

ARRIDE.  To  please.  {iMt.) 

If  her  condition  answer  but  her  feature, 

I am  6ued.  Her  form  answers  my  affection  : 

It  arridet  me  exceedingly.  Til  speak  to  her. 

T^e  Anti^ary,  il,  1. 

ARRIDGE.  The  edge  of  an>'thing  that  is  liable 
to  hurt  or  cause  an  ar,  q.  v.  North.  See  A 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  ed.  1784,  p.  300.  With 
this  may  be  connected  atris,  **  the  line  of  con- 
course, edge,  or  meeting  of  two  surfaces.”  See 
Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v. 

ARRIERE.  The  hinder  part.  (Fr.)  This  foreign 
w'ord  was  formerly  in  use  as  a military  term, 
instead  of  rear.  See  Johnson  in  v. 

ARRISHES.  According  to  Marshall's  Rural 
QHconomy,  i.  171,  this  is  the  Devonshire  term 
for  stubbles  or  eddish  ; arrith  mows,  which  he 
mentions  as  little  stacks  set  up  in  a field,  seem 
to  be  so  called  merely  from  their  being  in  the 
arrith,  or  stubble-field. 

ARRIVALL.  A rival? 

On  a day  he  uw  a goodly  young  elephant  in  copu- 
lation with  another,  and  initantly  a third  aproched 
with  a dlrefull  braying,  at  if  he  would  hare  eaten  up 
al  the  company,  and,  a«  it  afterward  appeared,  he 
WRf  an  arriratl  to  the  female  which  we  aaw  in  copu- 
lation with  the  other  male. 

T\}j>»eU't  Four-/rnned  Boasts,  1607,  p.  197. 

ARRIVANCE.  The  arrival  of  company. 

For  every  minute  U expectancy 
Of  morcerrtpancc.  OrAe//e,  ii.  I. 

ARRIVE.  (1)  To  arrive  at. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 
Cesar  cried,  Help  me.  Caasiut,  or  1 sink. 

Julius  C<eMT,  1.  2. 

(2)  An  arrival. 

Wlioae  forcfts,  bllla,  and  llooda,  then  long  forhornrHtw 

From  Lancaahirc.  Drayton's  Polyolbinn,  p.  1192. 

ARRODE.  Herod.  In  the  account  of  the  Co- 
ventry Pageants,  1489,  is  a payment  for  **  a 
gowen  to  Arrode."  See  Sharp’s  Diss.  on  the 
Coventry  Myst.  p.  28. 

ARROO.vflON.  Arrogance.  More. 

ARRONLY.  Exceedingly.  Immc. 

ARROS.  Arrows. 

The  flrtt  of  arros  that  the  shote  oflT, 

Seven  ikorc  apear  men  the  aloughe. 

Ptrry*t  ReHqu$»,  p.  % 
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ARROSB.  Tliis  is  the  reading  in  one  edition  of 
Hardjng’i  Chronicle,  where  the  others  read 
arove,  <J.  v. 

ARROW.  Fearful.  lUder. 

ARROW-HEAD.  A kind  of  aquatic  plant. 
Skinner. 

ARROW-HEADERS.  The  making  of  arrow- 
heads formerly  constituted  a separate  trade. 
Lantcmcrt,  tlryngcrf.gryDdert, 

ArtMve-hcderit  mslUmcn,  and  rorno -roongcri. 

Cockt  LortUet  Bote,  p.  10. 

ARROWRE.  An  error. 

This  arrouye  had  he  in  hyt  thoght, 

And  in  hyt  thoght  a ilepe  hym  tuki*. 

US.  CoHtab.  Fr.  ii.  30,  f.  S40. 

ARROWY.  Abounding  in  arrows.  Milton,  Para- 
dise Regained,  b.  iii.  has  “ sharp  sleet  of  arrotry 
shoteer,"  which  is  apparently  plagiarised  by 
Gray  in  the  following  passage. 

Now  the  itorm  begini  to  lower. 

Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare  ! 

Iron  tlcct  of  ofrauty  shower 
Hurtles  In  the  darken'd  air. 

Qra^a  Fatal  SUtera. 

ARRWUS.  Arrows.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  a strange  burlesque  printed  in  RcUq. 
Aiitiq.  i.  82. 

AKRY.  Any.  Somenet. 

ARRYN.  To  seize. 

And  the  Jewys  xul  crye  for  Joy  with  a grot  voyi, 
and  iifrj/n  hym,  and  puUyn  of  hit  clothis,  and  byaidyn 
hym  to  a pelcre,  and  skorgyn  hym. 

Covtntrp  MifSterita,  p.  316. 

ARS.  Art ; science.  This  word  was  usually  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  occult  sciences.  (/<«/.) 
Baruunea  weore  whilom  wya  and  gode, 

That  thii  an  wcl  unduntode  i 
Aeon  ther  was,  Neptanamout, 

WU  in  this  ara,  and  malicloua. 

iCimg  AHmunder^  72. 

ARSARD.  Unwilling;  perverse.  Var.  dial.  It 
is  sometimes  pronounced  artei. 

ARSBAWST.  A fall  on  the  back.  Staff. 

ARSBOORD.  The  hinder  board  of  a cart.  Stiff, 

ARSEDINE.  A kind  of  ornamental  tinsel  some- 
times called  atsady,  or  orsady,  which  last  is 
probably  the  correct  word.  Ben  Jonson  men- 
tions it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1.  See 
also  Sharp’s  Diss.  on  Cot.  Myst.  p.  29 ; Cun- 
ningham’s Revels’  Accounts,  pp.  33,  57.  See 
A$$idue.  Gifford  considers  it  to  be  a vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic,  iv.  405. 

ARSELING-POLE.  The  pole  with  which  bakers 
spread  the  hot  embers  to  all  parts  of  the  oven. 
Eatf, 

ARSELINS.  Backwards.  Noffolk. 

ARSENICK.  The  water-pepper.  The  herb  is 
mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  Nomcncla- 
tor,  1585,  p.  126.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mineral  poison  of  the  same  name. 

ARSEPUSH.  A fall  on  the  back.  Howell. 

ARSESMART.  The  periscaria.  It  is  called  the 
water-pepper  by  Kersey,  and  is  the  translation 
of  cure^e  in  Hollyband’s  Dictionaric,  1593. 
Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Siinpling,  says,  “ It  is  said 
that  •'  a hamlfull  of  arnmart  be  put  under  the 


saddle  upon  a tired  horse's  back,  it  will  make 
him  travaile  fresh  and  lustily.”  See  Brand’s 
Pop.  Antiq.  iii.  165 ; Aubrey’s  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts. 
MS.  Soc.  Reg.  p.  139. 

ARSEVEUSE.  According  to  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia,  ed.  1681,  p.  51,  this  word  is  ” a pre- 
tended spell,  written  upon  the  door  of  an  house 
to  keep  it  from  burning.” 

AUSEWISPE;  Rider  gives  this  word,  which 
scarcely  requires  explanation,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  anitergium. 

ARSLE.  To  move  backwards ; to  fidget.  East. 
Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Travestie,  cd.  1734,  p.  5, 
has  arsing  about,  turning  round. 

ARSMETRIK.  Arithmetic.  (La/.) 

Aramttrik  h lore 

That  si  of  figures  Is.  MS.  Aahjnola  43,  f.  180. 

And  arameiryk,  be  csttyng  of  nombrsry, 

Cbees  Pyktegoras  for  her  parte. 

l.ifdgtttt’a  Minor  Poem*,  p,  11. 

ARSOUN.  The  1k)w  of  a saddle.  {A.~N.)  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  saddle  itself.  Each  sad- 
dle had  two  arsouns,  one  in  front,  the  other 
behind  ; the  former  called  the  fore^rsoun,  as 
in  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5053.  In  the  same 
romance,  5539,  speaking  of  King  Richard,  we 
are  told  that  both  hys  arsouns  weren  off 
yren.”  In  Kyng  Alisauuder,  4251,  it  appar- 
ently means  the  saddle. 

And  the  araon  behynde,  os  y yow  say, 

Syr  Befyse  smote  dene  away. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  H.  38.  f.  1?3. 

On  ys  Btcde  ful  the  dent, 

By>ldethe/ar-«/-«cuA.  MS.  Aahmols  33,  f.  44. 

ARST.  First ; erst. 

Thu  was  made  frenshepo  ther  arat  was  debate. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  87. 
As  thou  haste  seyde.  so  schalle  hyt  bee, 

Arate  y schalle  not  blynne. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.38,  f.  TS* 

ARS-TADLE.  A table  used  in  magic,  probably 
the  same  as  the  astrolabe. 

His  araAablehe  tok  out  cone. 

Theo  court  he  tok  of  sonne  and  mone, 

Theo  court  of  the  planctli  seven, 

He  tolde  also  undur  heven. 

Xjm/  AHtoundsr,  887. 

ARSTON.  X hearth-stone.  Yorksh. 

ARSY-VERSY.  Upside  down;  preposterously. 
It  is  translated  prttpositus  by  Rider,  and  the 
second  meaning  is  given  by  Kersey.  Sec  Hu- 
dibras,  1.  iii.  828 ; Drayton's  Poems,  p.  272. 

ART.  (1)  A quarter;  a iwint  of  the  compass- 
North. 

(2)  Eight.  Extnoor. 

ARTE.  To  constrain ; to  compeL  (Lu/.)  See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14;  TroUus  and  Crcselde, 
i.  389 } Court  of  Love,  46 ; Hocclcve’s  Poems, 
p.  71. 

In  no  wise  I may  me bettur  excuse. 

Than  scy  my  wl«,  k>  dul  and  uoperflte, 

Ariith  me  thus  rudely  for  tcndlte.  MS.  Rawt.  C.  43L 
A tiraunt  wolde  have  artid  him  by  paynes, 

A ccrtcyne  counsel  to  bewrey  and  telle. 

Boetiua,  MS.  Sue.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  89A 
We  Kpekkc  uojte  mckille,  bot  whene  we  ere 
artede  for  to  speke,  we  say  nojte  bot  the  soiho,  and 
onane  we  haUtc  ui  itllle.  MS.  t.incoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  33. 
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ARTEEN.  Eighteen.  Exmoor. 

ARTELRIES.  ArtUlery. 

1 ihal  wamevtore  min  hous  with  tourca,  iwiche 
M han  ca»tel(c»  and  other  manere  edifleet.  and 
armure,  and  artelriea,  by  which  thlnget  1 may  my 
persona  and  mynhous  to  kepen  and  defenden,  that 
min  enemiea  thuin  ben  in  diede  mtn  hous  for  to  ap> 
proche,  fla/«  of  ifWiftetta,  p.  1 13. 

ARTEMAGE.  The  art  of  magic.  (vf.-iV.) 

And  through  the  crafte  of  arTemege, 

Of  wexe  he  forged  an  ymage. 

Gowrr,  ed.  153S.  f.  138. 

ARTER.  After.  Var.dial. 

ARTETYKES.  A kind  of  gout  or  disease  affect* 
ing  the  joints.  Mauodevde  mentions,  **gowtes, 
artetykes,'*  that  afflicted  him  in  his  old  age. 
See  his  Travels,  p.  315.  A prescription  for  it 
in  hawks  is  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
sig.  C.  i.  It  is  probably  connected  with 
arthritis.  Sec  Arcetik. 

ARTIIOFILAXE.  The  arctic  circle. 

The  whichc  sercle  and  constcUacloun 
I*calle<l  is  the  ct-'rele  arihf)fil<ue  t I 

Who  knowlth  It  nedith  no  more  to  axe.  | 

MS.  iHgbs  230. 

ARTII-STAFF.  A poker  used  by  blacksmiths. 
Salop. 

ARTHUR.  A game  at  sea,  which  will  be  found 
described  in  Grose*s  Class.  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  in  v. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine 
Pickle,  ch.  16. 

ARTHUR*S-CHACE.  A kennel  of  black  dogs, 
followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  perform  their  nocturnal 
gambols  in  Prance.  Sec  Grey's  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,  i.  34. 

ARTHUR’S-SHOW.  An  exhibition  of  archery 
alluded  to  in  2 Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  It  was  con* 
ducted  by  a society  who  had  assumed  the  arms 
and  names  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
See  Douce’s  Illustrations,  L 461. 

ARTICLE.  Comprehension.  Shakespeare  men- 
tions “ a soul  of  great  article**  in  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
The  vulgar  sense  is  applied  to  a poor  creature, 
or  a w'retched  animal.  This  latter  appears 
rather  slang  than  provincial,  yet  it  is  ad^tted 
into  the  East  Anglian  Vocabulary. 

ARTICULATE.  To  exhibit  in  articles.  Sec  this 
use  of  the  word  in  Coriolanfls,  i.  9,  where  it 
means  to  enter  into  articles  of  agreement. 

To  end  thoeethingi  artirutatod  bere 

By  our  great  lord,  the  mighty  king  of  Spain, 

We  with  our  council  will  deliberate. 

Httwkinf  Engl.  Dram.  11.  48. 

ARTICULES.  Any  multiples  of  ten,  a division 
which  was  formerly  considered  necessary  in 
arithmetic,  and  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
abacal  system,  a gr^ual  improvement  of  the 
Doetian  notation.  SeeRaraMathematica,p.30. 

ARTIER  Artery.  (A*.)  Sec  the  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,  i.  19. 

Hay  never  spirit,  vein,  or  artier t feed 
The  cursed  substance  of  that  cruel  heart  I 

Marlow^»  Wurktt  i.  ISO. 

ARTIFICIAL.  Ingenious;  artftil. 

We,  Herinia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  With  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

^ j4  Midi.  yighCt  Dream,  Hi.  2. 


ARTILLERY.  This  word  is  often  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  missile  weapons.  See  1 SamueL 
XX.  40. 

ARTILLERY-GARDEN.  A place  near  Bishops- 
gate,  where  people  practised  shooting,  &c. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  424,  v.  283. 

ARTNOON.  Afternoon.  Essex. 

ART-OF-MEMORY.  An  old  game  at  cards,  de- 
scribed in  the  Complcat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 

p.  101. 

ARTOW.  Art  thou.  North.  This  is  a correct 
early  form,  the  second  personal  pronoun  being 
frequently  combined  with  the  verb  in  interro- 
gative sentences.  See  Will,  and  the  Werwolf, 
pp.  46, 185 ; Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  51. 

ARTRY.  At  p.  284  of  the  following  work,  men- 
tion is  made  of  al  myn  armery  and  attrv 
hoole.” 

Al<^  y wol  that  my  son  Sir  Harry  have  all  the 
reaidrw  of  my  w^rdvrobe  and  of  myn  arrna  tut  be- 
quethen,  and  all  myn  armery  and  all  my  nrtrp. 

fikhUa'  IXoyat  IVUle,  p.  2R8. 

ARTS-MAN.  A man  of  art.  Tlos  seems  to  he 

I the  meaning  in  Love's  Lalmurs  Lost,  V.  1.  The 

! old  editions  read  arte-man  preambuiaty  which 
hod  better  remain  without  alteration. 

ARTYLLED.  Declared  ; set  out  in  articles.  See 
Hartshorne’s  Met.  Tales,  p.  250,  where  it  may 
perhaps  be  an  error  for  artykilJed. 

-ARUDAND.  Riding.  See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  77,  amend? 

Abothe  half  hit  hort  hehing. 

That  ermie  forth  arvdand  in  that  thrlng. 

Arthmir  and  Merlin,  p,  222. 
A knight  com  aruand  [amand  I]  with  gret  nve, 
Y.armed  in  armet  aile.  /AM.  p.  310. 

ARUEMORWE.  Early  in  the  morning.  {A.'S.) 
See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  1 78,  but  the  proper 
form,  I believe,  is  amemorwe,  q.  v. 

ARUM.  An  arm. 

And  he  haves  on  thoru  his  amm, 

Thcrof  is  ful  mikel  harum.  Hareiok,  t902. 

ARUNDE.  An  errand. 

And  thy  modcr,  Mary,  hcvyn  qwene, 

Bere  our  orim^c  so  bytwenc. 

That  semely  ys  of  tyght.  Emari,  8* 

ARUWE.  An  arrow. 

Ac  an  aruwe  oway  he  bare 

In  h'u  eld  wounde.  5ir  TViafrvm,  p.3m. 

ARVAL.  AYuneral.  AorM.  Arval-svpper  is 
a funeral  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  which  a particular  kind  of  loaf, 
called  arvaUhready  is  sometimes  distributed 
among  the  poor.  ArveUhread  is  a coarse 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  currants, 
and  some  kind  of  spice ; in  form  round,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face always  scored,  perhaps  exhibiting  origi- 
nally the  sign  of  the  cross.  Not  many  years 
since  one  of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a 
village  in  Yorkshire  at  a public-house,  the  sign 
of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a nobleman 
whose  motto  is,  Virtue  post  f antra  tirit.  The 
undertaker,  who,  though  a clerk,  was  no  scho- 
lar, requested  a gentleman  present  to  explain 
to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words, 
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which  he  readily  and  facetioubly  did  in  the 
following  manner:  Virtta,  a parish  clerk, 

riri/,  lives  well,  post  funera,  at  an  arval ! See 
Douce’s  Illustrations,  ii.  203. 

AKVYST-GOS.  A stubble  goose. 

A yoiig  wyf  and  an 

Muche  gagil  with  bothc  t 
A roan  that[^hath}  liam  ynhlacloa, 

RcatcMhalhewrothe.  Aerh'v. /Inrlf.  ti.  1)3. 

AKWE.  (1)  An  arrow.  Cf.  Rob.  GIouc.  p.  48. 
That  we)  kepen  that  caatcl 
From  arw*,  shet,  and  quarel. 

Curtor  JlfMndi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Catitab.  f.  03. 
Wepent  of  arwes  tegh  of  men  tonM, 

And  thar  tung  aharpe  aarerde  in  wonct. 

MS.  Bodl.  425,  f.  27- 
For  aome  that  5edc  yn  the  atrctCi 
Sawc  anvy»  fro  hcvenc  ahetr. 

J»fS.  Harf.  1701,  f.  10. 

(2)  Timid;  fearful.  See  Rob.  GIouc.  p.  437, 
“ his  hert  ante  as  an  liare,”  erroneously  ex- 
plaiucd  etri/f.  Mr.  Way  refers  to  an  instance 
in  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  3821,  but  Welter 
has  arranged  the  line  differently  in  his 
glossal*)'. 

Thou  aaUt  soth,  hardy  and  hard. 

And  ttiou  art  as  ortr«  coward  I 
He  if  the  furste  In  erhebataile; 

Thou  art  byhynde  ay  at  the  taJtc. 

Kyng  Alitaander,  3340. 

ARWEBLAST.  Acrosslww.  Wehave  already  had 
this  word,  in  v.  Alblast,  and  ArbUut.  For  this 
form  of  it,  see  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  217  ; 
Ellis's  Metrical  Rom.ii.  255;  Richard  Coerdc 
Lion,  2037,  3851,  3970,  4453,  4481,  5867  ; 
spelt  arrowblaste,  &c. 

The  galcyc  wente  alfoofatte 
Af  quarrel  doe  o(T  the  arwfhla^ii. 

Hichard  Coer  de  Lion,  2624. 

ARWEI.  Tliis  word  is  translated  by  deetorauntf 
in  an  early  Anglo-Norman  gloss,  printed  in 
Reliq.  Auliq.  ii.  81. 

ARWE-MEN.  Bowmen. 

He  calcle  bothe  aruie-men  and  keoe 
Knithcf,  and  fcrgant  fwithe  tieie. 

Havtlok,  2H5. 

ARYN’E.  Are. 

For  alle  the  sotowc  tlut  we  nryne  inoe, 

It  ei  like  dele  for  ourc  tyne. 

Sir  Uumhixu,  MS.  Linntn,  1)4. 

ARYOLES.  Soothsayers ; diviners.  (Anf.) 

nygromancef*,  brought  theyro  to  the ' 
aucton  of  ther  God  Fhtrbus,  and  offred  theym  ther, 
and  than  they  hadde  aniweres.  Uarthol.  Ai4gt.Trevi»a. 

ARVSE.  Arisen. 

Ryghl  as  he  wai  ary»e. 

Of  hlf  wound)ii  hewa«agrlae. 

Kyng  Aiimitnder,  3748. 

ARYSTE.  Arras.  See  the  Unton  Inventories, 
p.  5,  « iij,  peaces  of  ary#fe.” 

ARYSY.  Sec  ./fetfryay. 

ARYVEN.  Arrived. 

Wynrlc*  and  weders  hathe  hlr  dryren. 

That  In  a forcit  the  li  atyvtn. 

Where  wylde  betiyt  were. 

J>rrr#n/  a/  Porfugnt,  p 114. 


ARIES,  lb  fcarfuL  {A.-S.) 

A ) Avec,  quod  the  qweoe,  me  ar^es  of  myaelfe. 

M8.  A^hmeie  44,  f.  9. 

AS.  (1)  That ; which.  Var.  dial.  In  the  Eastern 
counties  it  is  sometimes  used  for  who,  and  it  is 
frequently  redundant,  as  **  He  will  come  to- 
morrow.” 

(2)  Has. 

That  hol^  cherche  at  bound  me  to, 

Grawnt  me  grace  that  fore  to  do. 

Audfla^t  Poemt,  p.  S7* 

A-S-\D.  Sad ; sorrowful. 

i)e)ile  wes  he  glad. 

That  never  net  n~ead 
Of  nythe  ant  of  unde. 

Wright  $ Pol,  Songe,  p.  919. 
Y dude  as  hue  me  bad, 

Of  me  hue  is  a^tad.  Reliq.  Antiq.L  129. 

ASAILED.  Sailed. 

Jhon  Veere,  Eric  of  Oxenfordc,  t)ut  withdrewe  hym 
frome  Barnet  felde,  and  rode  into  .Scottlonde,  and 
frome  them  into  Fraunce  ataUed,  and  ther  he  was 
worschipfuUy  rccclv«fd. 

Warku‘<trth*e  Chronicle,  p.  96. 

ASAI.-Y.  To  assault ; to  besiege. 

Hil  bygonne  an  holy  I'hores  eve  then  toun  aealy 
there 

Stalwardlyche  and  vaste  y nou,  noblemen  as  yt 
were,  Rob.  Gloue.  p.  394. 

AS-ARMES.  To  onns ! (A.-N.) 

At  armet ! thanne  cride  Rolond, 

At  ormet  I cverechun  I MS.  Athmole  33,  f.  39. 
A»armitl  fi-ren,  nede  It  is. 

Anhour  and  Afer/in,  p.  961. 

ASAUGHT.  An  assault.  Wiekiiffe. 

Kyng  Wyllam  wende  ajen,  tho  al  thys  was  y-do, 
And  bygan  sone  to  grony  and  to  febly  a)  to, 

Vur  travayl  of  the  foul  uta^t,  and  vor  he  waa  feble  er. 

RoA.  Giowc.  p.  380. 

ASB.VTE.  A purchase.  Skinner  a&scrts  that  he 
had  only  once  met  with  this  word ; be  does  not 
give  a reference,  and  believes  it  to  be  a mis- 
take for  oihate,  q.  v.  U is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  some  editions  of  Chaucer. 

AS-BUIRl).  Ashes  board ; a box  in  which  ashes 
are  carried.  North. 

ASCANCE.  Obliquely. 

At  this  question  Rosier,  turning  his  head  arcane#, 
and  bending  his  browes  as  If  anger  there  had  ploughed 
thefurrowes  ofjier  wrath,  with  htseyes  full  of  Are, 
hee  made  this  rrplie. 

Euphuet  Golden  hegacie,  ap.  Collier^  p.  15. 

ASCAPAUT.  The  name  of  a giant  whom  Bevis 
of  Hampton  conquered,  acconling  to  the  old 
romance.  His  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the  city 
gates  of  Southampton.  Heissaidto  have  been 
thirty  feet  long,  and  to  have  carried  Sir  Bevis, 
his  wife,  and  horse,  under  his  ann.  Allusions 
to  him  occur  iu  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and 
other  Elizabethan  writers. 

.VSCAPE.  To  escape.  Sometimes  ascht^e.  See 
Kvmg  Ahsaiindcr,  1120;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
230;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  40,  121. 

I hope  thorw  Godcs  helpe  and  thynr. 

We  schulle  atcapr  al  oure  pyne, 

MS.  Adda.  10036,  f.  10. 

Whenne  the  emptroure  i.nwc  him,  he  yaf  to  him 
his  dowter  to  wyfe,  be-caitse  that  he  hade  so  wyscly 
ntenyidt  the  peril  of  the  gardine. 

Gf»rj  Hi-manorum,  p.  102 
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Iclt  trouuc  he  wolle  me  for>up«  t j 

Hou  iroustu,  Neldc,  ich  moue  <ueap4f  , 

MS.  Digbv  86,  M67> 

I turn  bl  DO  coyotyM  knowc  nou;  the  beet 

How  50  mowe  unbent  or  harmlea  tuchape. 

tVill,  and  the  fVerus>(/,  p.  61 . 
Than  ahulde  they  do  ryjt  penaunce 
For  to  atkape  thys  tnyachaunce. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  4S. 

ASCAR.  An  asker ; a person  who  asks. 

After  the  wlekydnee  of  the  aecar  achal  be  the 
wickldnea  of  the  prophet;  and  I achal  atreke  out 
my  hand  on  him,  and  do  him  a>wcy  fro  the  midUU 
of  ml  pc-ple.  Apolegp  fbr  the  Lollarde,  p.  69. 

ASCAT.  Broken  like  an  egg.  Somenet. 

ASCAUNCE.  This  is  interpreted  (ulanft  tide" 
ifoye,  in  the  glossaries,  but  Tyiwhitt  justly 
doubts  its  apphcaiion  in  all  the  following  pas- 
sages. Mccunt,  however,  occurs  in  the  early 
quarto  editions  of  Hamlet,  iv.  7,  where  the 
folio  of  1623,  reads  aslant.  See  also  Troilus 
and  Creseidc,  i.  292.  It  apparently  means 
scaree/y,  as  (/*  to  tay,  as  if;  and  is  perhaps 
sometimes  an  exjdetive.  It  seems,  however, 
to  mean  aslant  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  205; 
La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  601. 

And  wrote  alway  the  names,  at  he  itood. 

Of  alio  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
jUkaune*  that  be  woldc  for  hem  preye. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7337. 
And  every  man  that  hath  ought  in  hit  cofie, 

Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a phlloaophre, 

Atcaunce  that  craft  It  tu  light  to  lere.  Jbtd.  16306, 
Atkauru  (he  may  nat  to  the  leitret  tcy  nay. 

hpdgat^t  Jflnor  T*oeme,  p.  3>5. 

And  too  the  kynges  atteuneecame  to  tlr  Tristram 
to  comfortc  hyro  as  he  layc  teke  in  hit  bedde. 

Morte  ttArthur,  i.  868. 

ASCENDANT.  A term  in  judicial  astrology, 
denoting  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  is 
rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  at  the 
time  of  any  person's  birth,  and  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  his  fortune.  It 
is  now  used  metaphorically. 

ASCENT.  Agreement. 

'J'he  number  wat,  be  ryght  lucent, 

Off  liora-men  an  hundryd  thoutent. 

Jliehaid  CtJtr  de  Uvn,  3091. 

ASCll-CAKE.  Bread  baked  under  ashes.  See 
MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  i,  f.  32 ; and  the  Nomen- 
clator,  1585,  p.  84. 

ASCHE.  To  ask.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  16. 

The  kyng  of  Vtraellc  that  lady  can  atcftc, 

Vf  ache  myght  the  tee  ovyr-p.-iue. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff- 11.  38,  f.  flp. 

We  do  na  tyonet,  ne  wewllle  hafe  namare  Uiane 
ictoncof  kynde  uechee.  MS.  Uncoin  A.  1.  17,  f.39, 

ASCHKS.  Ashes. 

Who  tocovercthc  thecoirt  of  that  wode  undir  the 
aeeehe*  there  offe,  the  coles  wil  ducllen  and  abyden 
alJo  quyka  jere  or  more. 

Maun'lerile’e  Ti-arel»,  p.  SWO. 

ASCHONNE.  To  shun ; to  avoid. 

They  myjtc  not  orehvnne  the  turowc  they  had  served. 

Depoeithm  of  RMard  II.  p.  14. 

ASCIETII.  Enqnircth  after  { seeketh. 

For  he  koowrth  wel  and  wot  wel  that  he  dolth  yvel, 
and  therfore  man  areirih  and  hunteth  and  ilceth  hym, 
and  Jit  for  al  that*  he  may  Dot  leva  hit  yvel  nature. 

AfS.  Bod/.  546. 


ASCILL.  Vinegar. 

AeeUI  and  gall  to  hit  dynert 

1 made  them  for  to  dighte.  Chester  rfayt,  11.  7^ 

ASCITE.  To  call ; to  summon.  See  >Vright's 
Monastic  Lett.  p.  78 ; Halle’s  Ezpost.  p.  14. 

Hun  antwered  tliat  the  Infant  had  no  propertic  in 
the  ahet,  wherupoo  the  prlett  aedted  him  in  the 
tpirltual  courtc.  Uatl,  Henry  FIJI.  f.  50- 

ASCLA  N DEUD.  Slandered. 

But  for  hit  modcr  no  Khuld  asctandsrd  be. 

That  hyewith  childe  unwedded  were. 

Jvaehimand  Attnr,  p.  ]49 

ASCON.  To  ask.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  89. 

Tundsle  he  went  upon  a day 

To  a moo,  to  aecon  hit  pay 

For  tbre  hortit  that  he  hadaold.  Tundate,  p.  3. 

ASCRIDE.  Across;  astride.  Somerset.  Some* 
times  written  askred  and  askrod. 

ASCRY.  To  cry } to  report ; to  proclaim.  Hence, 
to  betray,  as  in  Ywaine  and  Gawin.  584. 
Heame,  gloss,  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  217,  ex- 
plains it  **  to  cry  to,'*  an  intcr|)rctation  adopted 
in  the  Towncley  Mysteries,  p.  193.  It  means 
there  to  assail  with  a shout,  as  Mr.  Dyce  ob- 
ser\es,  notes  to  Skelton,  p.  152.  P^sgravc 
has  it  in  the  sense  to  descry,  to  discover. 

Dot  (OOP  when  he  herd  oiery 
That  king  Edward  wasnere  thaiby, 

'I  han  durtt  he  noght  cum  nere. 

Minot'e  Pc<cme,  p.  14. 
Writ  how  muche  wae  hU  myschtef, 

Whan  they  asetyedon  hym  os  a thef. 

MS.  Addit.  11307.  f.  69. 

ASCUYVE.  To  ascribe ; to  impute.  Palsyrave. 

ASE.  (1)  Ashes.  North. 

(2)  A,. 

The  kyng  haihe  a dowghttyr  fvyer  ass  flowyr, 
Dyecenyr  wa»c  her  name.  Turrent  o/rortugal,  p.  f. 

ASELE.  To  seal.  See  Piers  Ploug^an,  p.  511; 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  510.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1424  directed  “that  all 
brewsters  and  gannokers  selle  a gallon  ale  of 
the  best,  be  measure  a-selyd.**  Sec  Prompt. 
Par>'.  p.  186.  It  seems  there  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  established,  confirmed. 

Thnt  othir  the  abbot  off  Scynt  Albon, 

Tliat  brought  hym  Icttm  «peciele, 

Aueipd  with  the  barnuns  tele, 

That  tolden  hym,  hyt  brothlr  Jhon 
W’clde  do  corowne  hym  anon. 

Rtehard  Coer  dr  Mon,  6479. 

ASELY.  To  assoil,  give  absolution,  which  was 
usually  done  before  a fight.  Mr.  Stevenson 
explains  it,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  only  another  form  of  hosely,  q.  v. 
The  Norinant  ne  dude  nojt  eo,  ac  Ml  crydo  on  God 
vatto,  y*Utlc. 

And  ttryve  htm  ech  after  other,  the  wule  the  nyjt 
And  amorwe  hem  lete  aselt  wy th  mylde  herte  y-nou 
Ai>&.  Glottc.  p.  360 

ASEMBLEDEN.  Assembled. 

And  either  oit  at  twithc  fait  averted  other, 

And  oeembUdm  twithe  tternll  cither  oil  to-gader. 

n'Ht.  and  the  fVenra^.  p,  J37, 

ASEMY*S.  In  the  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  289,  this 
is  the  synonyme  of  laatyne  huly,  indiynor. 

ASENE.  Seen.  Sec  Chronicle  of  Engjund,  44  ; 
Tundale's  Visions,  p.  51;  Kyng  Alisaimdcr, 
847  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i 109. 
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ASERE.  To  become  dry.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages, 
606.  Mr.  Stevenaon  derives  it  from  the  verb 
fo  gear. 

ASERUE.  Aiurc. 

H«  bare  a««rr«  a grype  of  golde. 

Rycbely  beCon  on  the  molde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  (.  09. 
ASERVED.  Deserved- 

Lord.  he  icide,  Jbetu  Criit, 

Ich  tbonky  the  wel  faite 
That  ich  it  have  aterred 
Id  atte  the  jatii  to  wende* 

MS.  Cott.  7Vi».  Ojvn.  67. 
And  thou  sorewe  that  thou  oterved  halt. 

And  diet  it  were  wou).  MS.  Laud.  10:),  f.  8. 
ASERVI.  To  scr\c. 

His  heorte  him  jaf  for  to  wendo 
tn>tu  a price  stude  and  stllle. 

Thare  he  ml5te  beo  alone 
To  earrri  Godca  willc. 

MS.  Laud.  lOe,  r.  104. 

ASESSE.  To  cause  to  cease;  to  stop. 

Into  Yngelond  thenoe  wolde  be. 

And  the  werre  anon 

Bctwyxc  hym  andhyt  brother  Jhnn. 

/iichard  Coer  de  Lion,  8311. 
ASETH.  Satisfaction  or  omcntls  for  an  injur\’. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  182;  Gesta  Komanorum, 
pp.  275,  460;  Wickliffe’s  New  Test.  p.  53. 

We  may  not  be  ai«ayled  of  iho  trcipas. 

Bot  if  we  make  oeeth  in  that  at  wc  may. 

MS.  HarL  Iu22.  f.  68. 
Here  byfore  he  myghte  ethe 
Sone  hafe  mad  me  aeethe. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  t 17,  f.  132. 
It  was  likyng  to  jow,  Padlrc,  for  toicnde  me  into 
thb  werlde  that  I tulde  make  a*ethe  for  mans  trea- 
pas  that  he  did  to  us.  Ibid.  f.  17*J. 

ASEWTIE.  Azure. 

At  the  brygge  ende  stondyth  a towre, 

Peyntyd  wyih  golde  and  a»ewr«. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38.  f.  105. 
ASEWRYD.  Assured ; promised. 

But  y take  more  then  y was  aettcryd, 

Y may  not  have  where  no^te  ya  levyd. 

ReUg.  /Intiq,  1.  28. 

ASEYNT.  Lost.  (A.-S.) 

A1  here  atyl  andtresour  was  al>to  ose^r. 

Bob.  Gloue.  p.  51. 

AS-FAST.  Anon ; immediately.  Cf.  Prompt, 
Parv.  p.  15 ; Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  1640. 
ASGAL.  A newt.  Salop. 

ASH.  (1)  Stubble.  South.  Walter  de  Bibblcs- 
worth,  MS.  Arund.  220,  f.  301, has  **  le  tressel, 
a*chc  of  com.” 

(2)  To  ask.  Lane.  See  Agehe. 

ASHATE.  Sec  Agbate.  It  is  so  written  in  Urry’s 
Chaucer,  p.  5,  where  Tynvhitt’s  edition  rearls 
achate. 

ASH-BIN.  A receptacle  for  ashes  and  other  dirt. 
Line. 

ASH-CANDLES.  The  seed  vessels  of  the  ash 
tree.  Dorgft, 

ASHELT.  Likely ; probably ; perhaps.  North. 
ASHEN.  Ashes.  North. 

Therwith  the  fire  of  Jalousie  up  sterte 
W’iihln  his  breat.  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
.So  woodly,  that  he  like  waa  to  behold 
The  box  tree,  or  theoshen  tied  and  cold. 

0>a«rw,  Carif-  T.  13<M» 

i 


ASIIERLAND.  According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  **  assarts,  or  woodland  gnib'd 
and  ploughed  up.”  North. 

ASH-HE.APS.  A method  of  divination. 

Of  ojih-heapet,  in  the  which  yeuae 
Husband!  and  wlvea  by  atrc^ce  to  Anae  ; 

Of  crackling  laurell,  which  fore-Munda 
A plcntious  harveat  to  your  grounds. 

HerricMe  tYorks,  1.  176» 

ASHIED.  Made  white,  as  with  wood  ashes. 

Old  Winter,  clad  in  high  furres,  showera  of  raine. 
Appearing  in  his  eyes,  who  still  doth  goe 
In  a rug  gowne,  a$hied  with  flakes  of  snow. 

Hiyicnod'g  Marriagt  TriumjJte,  1613. 

ASHISIL  Sideways.  Somerget. 

ASH-KEYS.  The  fruit  of  the  ash.  The  failure 
of  a crop  of  ash-keys  is  said  in  some  counties 
to  portend  a death  in  the  royal  family.  Sec 
Forby,  ii.  406. 

ASHLAR.  Hewn  orsqiiared  stone, ready  for  build- 
ing. Sec  Britton’s  Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  *'  Slophus, 
agcheler;^  MS.  Bodl.  837,  f.  134.  Cf.  Cotgrave, 
ill  V,  Attendang,  ^ouffice.  Grose  gives  the 
word  as  peculiar  to  Cumlierland,  and  signifying 
“ a large  free  stone,”  and  according  to  some, 
it  is  or  was  common  among  builders  to  denote 
free-stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.  Tlie 
term  is  still  in  common  use.  In  the  inden- 

I turc  for  the  construction  of  the  dormitor)'  at 

I Durham,  1398,  the  mason  engages  that  a cer- 

j tain  wall  shall  be  **exterius  dc  puro  lapide 

I vocato  achiler  plane  inscisso,  intcrius  vero  dc 
fracto  lapide  vocato  roghwali.**  See  Willis’s 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  25. 

ASHORE.  Aside.  Wegt.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ajar,  applied  to  a door.  Weber  is  in 
doubt  about  its  meaning  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, but  the  word  is  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  a place  in  the  glossaries. 

Ever  after  the  dogges  wer  ao  sUrke, 

The!  stode  agehore  when  thet  scbuld  bnrke. 

Ilunttifng  v/the  Hare,  2.17. 

ASH-PAN.  A metal  pan  fitted  to  the  under  part 
of  the  grate,  into  which  the  ashes  fall  from  the 
fire.  Line. 

ASH-TRUG.  A coal-scuttle.  North. 

ASHUNCHE.  To  repent? 

Mid  thupping  nc  mey  hit  me  osAunrAe. 

Nei  y never  wyeche  ne  wyle; 

Ych  am  a maidc,  that  meof-ihunche, 

Lucf  me  were  gome  boute  gyle. 

Wrighfe  Lgfric  Poerry,  p.  38. 

ASII-WEDNESDAY.  The  first  day  of  Lent,  so 
called  from  the  ancient  ceremonyof  the  placing 
of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  persons  on  that  day 
by  the  priest,  who  said,  “ Remember,  man, 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  unto  ashes  thou  shalt 
return.”  This  ceremony  was  abolished  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  See  Becon’t 
Works,  p.  1 10. 

ASIDEN.  On  one  side ; oblique ; aslant.  HV«f. 
Rider  has  agidenam  in  his  Dictionarie,  1640, 
in  the  same  sense. 

ASILE.  An  asylum. 

Fly  unto  prayer  as  unto  an  holy  anchor,  or  sure 
agile,  and  strong  bulwark.  Becon'a  }Vgrk$,  p.  18a 
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ASIN.  Made  of  ashen  wood* 

1 wU  do  that  1 rosy,  and  «U  rather  drlnke  in  an 
oaiJi  cup  than  you  or  yours  shade  not  be  loccerd  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Arehtm/i«giat  xiii.  803. 

ASINGS.  Easings.  Salop. 

A-SIT.  To  sit  against  i L e.,  to  receiTe  the  blow 
without  being  unhoned, 
he  imot  and  a-right. 

Non  his  dent  might.  .^IrlAosfr  and  .Var/Oi,  p.  301. 

No  mao  ne  myghte  with  strengthe 

Hys  swordcs  draught.  Oererton,  166A. 

ASIW.  TofoUow. 

Allaauodre  wmte  ageyn, 
fjuyk  asitceth  him  al  his  men. 

Kifn/^  AlUaunder,  S4M. 

ASK.  (I).  A water  newt.  AorM.  Floriohaa 
the  word,  in  v.  Moffriitio.  It  is  sometimes 
written  atJtardf  and  aoieL  See  A»ker. 

(2)  To  require. 

Ho  so  hit  teropreth  by  power. 

So  bit  atkUh  In  surhe  maner. 

Kifng  AllMunder,  6819. 

ASKEFISE.  This  word  is  truislatcd  by  ciniflo 
in  the  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  15.  Ihre,  in  v.  Atka, 
snys,  “ qui  cineribus  oppedit.”  Sec  further 
instance,  collected  by  Jdr.  Way,  in  loc.  cit. 

ASKEN.  Ashes. 

Hwan  the  dom  waa  demd  and  leyd, 

Sket  waa  the  awlke  on  the  aaae  leyd. 

And  [led]  him  til  that  like  grene. 

And  breod  til  atken  al  bidene.  HdeWoJir,  2841. 

ASiCER.  (1)  A scab. 

Rub  It  till  it  bleede ; then  take  and  bind  It  thereto 
for  three  dales,  in  which  rpace  you  ihall  sec  a white 
asktr  on  the  tore ; then  take  that  off.  and  aanoint  It 
with  oyle  of  roses  or  fresh  butter  untill  it  be 
throughly  cured.  TVpMir#  Four^ybo/ed  AmuM,  p.  409. 

(2)  A land  or  water  newt.  Var.  dial  Kcnnett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  this  form  as  a 
Staffordshire  word. 

ASKES.  Ashes.  Sec  Rcliq..Antiq.  i.  53 ; 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xvii.  f.  48;  Ashtnole’s 
Thcat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  129;  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  21, 252, 266 ; Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  456; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  49. 

Thynk,  man,  he  says,  ajtkts  ertow  now. 

And  into  n»kti  ag.iyu  turn  ultow. 

MS.  Cott.  Gotha  E.  lx.  f.  75. 
Thcnk,  mon,  he  seith,  oaXiisart  thou  now, 

And  Into  askua  tume  sc  halt  thou. 

MS.  Athmcle  41.  f.  5. 
Aak«a  y ete  Instede  of  breed, 

My  drynke  ys  water  that  y wepe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  .18,  f.  2. 

ASKEW.  Awry.  Var.  dial  See  Baret’s  Alvcaric, 
1580,  in  V. 

ASKILE.  Aside. 

What  tho’  the  scornful  waiter  looks  atkHe, 

And  pouts  and  frowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while. 

Hairt  Satiret,  v.  8. 

Campanuf  prayd  hym  stand  stUJe, 

While  he  aakyd  hym  aakyU.  Ipomyrionp  8084. 

ASKINGS.  The  publication  of  marriage  by 
banns.  Yorith. 

A'SKOF.  In  scoff ; dcridingly. 

Alisaundre  lokid  a-sko/. 

As  he  no  gef  nought  thcrof. 

Kyng  Aiiaaundar,  874. 

A8KOWSE.  To  excuse.  Cf.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  2. 


Bot  thow  can  askowte  the, 

Thow  schalt  obey,  y till  tlie. 

FVwre  and  ike  Bejr,  st.  xxxt. 

ASKRYE.  A shriek ; a shout. 

And  wretchydiy 

I Hath  made  askryt,  Sketton*a  Poems,  U.  53. 

ASKY.  (1)  Dry;  parched.  Generally  ^pUed 
to  land,  but  sometimes  usetl  for  ktukv.  North. 

(2)  To  ask. 

' Roland  of  hnre  gan  atky  than 

Of  wat  kynde  was  comen  that  ilke  man. 

MS.  ^Amofo33,f.  45. 
To  osAl  that  never  no  wes, 

It  is  a foie  askeing.  Sir  TVutrMs,  p.  809. 

ASLAKE.  To  slacken ; to  abate.  (A.-S.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1762,  3553;  Lyagate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  231 ; Ancient  Poetical  Tracts, 
p.  18  ; Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  p.  11 ; Brit. 
BibL  iv.  105. 

Fourti  days  respite  thou  gif  me, 

Til  that  mi  sorwe  aataked  be. 

Gy  of  tVarwiko,  p.  213. 

ASLASH.  Aslant ; crosswise.  Line. 

ASLAT.  Cracked  like  an  earthen  vessel.  Devon. 

A-SLAWE.  Slain.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  170. 

Nay,  quaih  on,  the  devel  him  drawe. 

For  he  bath  my  lord  a^iau>a. 

MS.  Mhmote  S3,  f.  50. 

ASLEN.  Aslope.  Someroet. 

ASLEPED.  Asleep. 

That  other  woodnesse  is  cteped  woodnesse  slepynge, 
for  thei  lye  alwey,  and  maketh  sembUuiit  as  jif  thei 
were  aairpodt  and  so  thei  dyeth  wilhoute  mete. 

MS.  Bod/.  548. 

ASLET.  Oblique.  Prompt.  Parv. 

ASLEW.  Oblique.  Past  Sussex. 

ASLIDB.  To  slide  away ; to  escape. 

Let  soche  folle  out  of  your  herte  aatide. 

Chaucer,  ad.  Vrry,  p,  110. 

A.SLON.  Slain. 

Thar  men  my3t  see  anon 
Many  a dowjty  man  action, 

MS.  Douec  238,  f.  12. 

ASLOPE.  Sloping.  In  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  125, 
is  the  phrase,  the  devill  qf  the  tope.**  The 
BodL  MS.  175,  reads  aslope. 

For  trust  that  thei  have  set  In  hope, 

Whk'he  fell  hetn  aftirward  aalope. 

Rom.  of  the  Rear,  4484. 

This  place  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  confine*  of 
Shropshire  aloft  upon  the  top  of  an  high  hiil  there, 
environed  with  a triple  rampire  and  ditch  uf  great 
depth,  having  three  entries  into  it,  notdirectllu  one 
against  another,  but  aalope. 

Holiruhcd,  of  RngUtrul,  p.  .18. 

ASLOPEN.  Asleep.  Tliis  is  probably  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Call  to  our  maids  ; good  night ; we  are  ail  aatopen. 

Middleton,  i.  257. 

A-SLOUCH.  Slew ; killed. 

Gif  ich  thi  tone  owhar  a ahugh. 

It  was  me  defendant  aoough. 

Gy  of  fVarwike,  p.  2.^0. 
That  hadde  y-chaced  Richardone. 

Wan  he  a-alow  kyng  Claryone. 

MS.  Aahmole  33.  f.  50. 

.\SLOUTE.  Aslant ; obliquely.  Prompt.  Parv. 
Mr.  Way,  p.  6,  wrongly  prints  atkmie,  but  our 
reading  is  confirmed  by  another  entry  al  p.  15, 
aflowte. 
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ASLOWEN.  Slew. 

Ami  nolJen  bl-ukcn  Mm  no  fruyt, 

Ake  aihtven  him  at  the  latte. 

J/S.  Vuitl.  108,  f.  3. 

ASLUPPE.  To  slip  away. 

Betere  U Uken  a comehche  y-clothe. 

Id  armet  to  cutae  ant  to  cluppe. 

Then  a wrccchv  y-we<tded  lo  wrothe, 

Thah  he  me  ilowe.  nc  myhti  him  mlupp*. 

n'righfi  Lyric  Po$lry,  p.  S8. 

ASLY.  Willingly.  Xorlh.  Ray  has  it  in  Ijia 
english  Words,  1674,  p.  3.  See  also  Kennctt'a 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  23.  It  is 
sometimes  spelt  attlry. 

ASMAN.  An  ass-driver. 

And  ye  moat  yere  yowre  aiman  curtety  a grot, 
other  a gro«eet  of  Venyse.  MS.Dodl.S^. 

ASMATRYK.  Arithmetic. 

Of  cakuUcion  and  negremauncye, 

Alio  of  augrym  and  of  atmatryk. 

Cw^ntry  My*(erita,  p.  189. 

ASMELLB.  To  smell. 

The  bor  hem  gan  ful  tone  Q$mcUt ; 

Ech  ha  het  therof  hU  fvlla.  Heryn  Saftta,  891. 

ASOCIED.  Associated.  See  Account  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  p.  321. 

Ofte  luche  hare  ben  aaocieii  and  felawschippetl  to 
armut,  the  whiche  bir  owne  ionlea  ne  luctc  nojt  to 
have  in  aerviae.  Veg€<iv$,  MS.  ZX>wce  991.  f.  11- 

ASOFTE.  To  soften. 

That  with  here  beemea.  when  ahe  ia  alofte. 

May  all  the  troubill  aauaye  and  tuoftt. 

Of  worldely  wawca  within  Ihia  mortal!  aee. 

legate,  MS-  Athmolf  39.  f.  3. 

ASONDRI.  Asunder;  separated.  {A.~S.) 

Ther  waa  ferly  aorwe  and  aijt. 

When  thai  achuld  atondri  fare. 

Legend  of  Pope  Grcgvry,  p.  8. 
Aeondry  were  thel  nerere, 

Na  moOre  than  myn  hand  may 
Meve  withoute  my  fyngres. 

Piert  Ploughmen,  p.  3S8. 

ASONKEN.  Sunk. 

Heom  aelf  atonken  in  ther*mit. 

FT.  Mopei,  App,  p.  345. 

ASOON,  At  even.  North. 

ASOSUE.  Awry;  aslant.  East.  Palsgrave  says, 
“ as  one  wcarcth  his  bonnet.”  Sometimes  spelt 
€uhoshe.  See  Awagh. 

A-SOUND.  In  a swoon. 

They  hang'd  their  heads,  they  drooped  down, 

A word  they  coaid  not  apeak  : 

Robin  said,  Because  I fell  a^aotmrf. 

[ think  ye’ll  do  the  like.  Hebin  /food.  i.  119. 

ASOURE.  **  Gumme  of  otoure”  is  mentioned  in 
a medical  receipt  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
L 53. 

ASOYUNGE.  Absolution. 

And  to  aywi  thia  manaingc.  and  the  aeoylinge  a!  so. 
We  auigneth  the  biaaop  of  Wincheatre  thereto. 

Rob.  Gtouc.  p.  508. 

ASOYNEDE.  Excused.  So  Heame  explains  it. 
See  the  passage  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  539,  and 
Assoine.  It  is  translated  by  rrftiiatus  in 
Prompt.  Pair,  and  made  synonymous  with  i 
nftued. 

ASP.  A kind  of  poplar.  The  word  is  still  in  use 
in  Herefordshire.  “ The  popler  or  asps  tree, 
populus,”— Vocahiila  Stanbrigii,  1615.  See 


Prompt.  Parv.  p.  15 ; Florio,  in  Briot  and 
the  curious  enumeration  of  trees  in  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  2923. 

ASPARE.  To  spare.  {A.~N.) 

And  aeyen  he  was  a nygard 
That  no  good  myghte  nepare 
To  frend  ne  to  fremmed, 

I The  fiud  have  his  soule  t 

I Fieri  Ptoughman,  p.  303. 

[ ASPAIJD.  Astride.  North. 

ASPECCIOUN.  Sight. 

Thebry^te  aonne  in  herte  began  tocolde, 

Inly  astonied  ia  hU  otpeeciovn. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Sor.  Antiq.  134,  f.  9. 

I ASPECHE.  A serpent.  See Coo|»eri Thesaiinis, 
in  V.  /yar. 

ASPECT.  This  word  was  almost  tnvariahly  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllabic  in  the  time  of 
Sliakespeare.  Sec  Farmer's  Essay,  ed.  1821, 
p.  31. 

ASPECTE.  Expectation. 

The  10.  of  Jun  t waa  dlKharged  from  bands  at  the 
auiaea.  contrary  to  the  aepeete  of  all  men. 

MS.  Aehmotc  906 

ASPECYALL.  Especial. 

V ft  ye  love  a damaell  yn  atpeeyall. 

And  thynkc  on  here  to  do  cottage  ; 

When  ache  aeyth  galantya  revill  yn  hall, 

Vn  here  hert  ahe  thynkys  nwtrage. 

Rdiq.  Antiq.  i.  99. 

.Soo  that  they  may  too  thy  mercy  ateyne. 

At  thys  pcriament  moat  in  aeetfpeeioile. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6.  f.  49. 

ASPEN-LEAF.  Metaphorically,  the  tongue. 

For  if  they  myghte  be  auff^ed  to  b^in  ones  in  the 
congregaciOD  to  fal  in  disputing.  tho«e  uepen-ienvee 
of  theirs  would  never  leave  waggyng. 

Sir  T.  More't  }f‘orke$,  p.  7C9. 

ASPER.  A kind  of  Turkish  coin.  HJtinner. 

ASPERAUNCE.  Hope.  (A.~N.) 

FotihUir  Aeperaunce,  and  many  one. 

( imite  ({f  Ig>re,  1033, 

ASPERAUNT.  Bold.  (A.^N.) 

I My  ben  nathelcs  faire  and  vighth. 

I And  godc,  and  engyneful  to  fighth. 

And  have  horaea  avenaunt, 

To  horn  atalworthc  and  aifpemunf, 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  4871. 

ASPERE.  A kind  of  hawk. 

There  is  a quratyon  ancd  whether  a man  shall  call 
a spare  hawk  or  a apere  hawke,  or  an  aapere  hawke- 
Tbe  Bo-ko/St.AIbane,  cd.  1810,  aig.  C.  Id. 

ASPERLICHE.  Roughly. 

Strong  knight  he  was  hardi  and  anel, 

Ther  he  defended  him  aeperliche, 

Oy  of  W'ortefilce,  p.  84. 

ASPERLY.  Roughly.  See  Skelton’s  Works, 
i.  205 ; Boucher,  in  v.  Asprely. 

And  Alexander  with  his  oat  him  aeperly  folowcd. 

MS.  Aefimole  44,  f.  46. 

ASPERNE.  To  spurn. 

It  was  prudentc  polircie  not  to  aepeme  and  dia< 
deync  the  lytic  small  powre  and  weakenea  of  the 
ennemye.  JIall,  Richard  ///.  f.  28. 

ASPE  RSION.  A sprinkling.  This  original  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  now  in  use.  See  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1 ; Topscll’s  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  8. 
Florio  writes  it  ni^eryiny,  in  v.  AhhrrfnHMir. 
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ASPET.  Sight ; aspect. 

In  thjrn  a*ptt  ben  alle  lichc, 

Tho  poverc  mro  and  eck  the  riche  ! 

Cow^Tf  MS.  Soc,  Antiij.  134,  f.  M. 

ASPHODIL.  A dafTodil.  Florio  gives  it  as  the 
translation  of  heroine. 

ASPIDIS.  A serpent;  an  aspis.  The  cwrcct 
Latin  word  U given  in  the  argument. 

A ferpeot,  whiche  that  aspidii 
It  clepid,  of  hit  kynde  hath  ihii. 

Gourer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  41. 

ASPIE.  (1)  To  espie.  (^.-*V.)  See  Cliauccr, 
Cant.  T.  13521  ; Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  201 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  350. 

The  pcpyl  ao  fast  to  hym  doth  fAlla, 

Be  prery  menyt,  at  we  a$ppe  / 
jyf  he  pro^e,  ton  ten  50  xalle 
That  oure  lawyt  he  wyl  dyitrye. 

Oventrp  Mptleriet,  p.  249. 

(2)  A spy.  See  the  House  of  Fame,  ii.  196. 

Pilate  tent  oute  his  ctpiet, 

Slklrliche  bi  fele  ttiet.  MS.  Addit.  10096,  f.  22. 

I tchal  tette  cnemyteet  bitwise  thee  and  the 
womman,  and  bitwise  thi  toed  and  hlr  teed;  the 
thal  breke  thin  hed,  and  thou  ichtlt  tette  tupitt  to 
hlr  heele.  fTicklijrct  MS.  Bodl.  277. 

ASPILL.  A rude  or  silly  down.  Y’orkeh. 

ASPIOUR.  A spy;  a scout. 

Alto  that  thei  mowe  the  blether  luke.  and  the  betir 
wll  foo  and  come  when  they  ben  tend  in  office  of 
tupiourt  by  boldneate  of  hirtwlflnettc. 

Te^rluir,  MS.  Douce  291,  f.  12. 

ASPIRATION.  An  aspirate.  See  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  French  Alphabet,  1015,  p.  22. 

ASPIREMENT.  Breathing. 

Ayre  it  the  thrldde  of  elemrntlt, 

Of  whoa  kynde  hit  a»pirementie 
Taketh  every  llvli  creature. 

Oou-vr,  Jf.S.  Soc.  Antlq.  151,  f.  194. 

ASPORTATION.  A cairj'ing  away.  Rider. 
Blackstone  uses  the  word.  See  Richardson, 
in  T. 

ASPOSSCHALL.  Aspostolical. 

Vt  not  thyi  a wondurt  caac, 

Thatt  this  yonge  chyide  toche  knolege  hate  ? 
Now  surely  he  hath  fupo*achall  grace. 

PrtMcotntiun  in  the  Temple,  p.  84. 

ASPRE.  Rough;  sharp.  (d.^N.)  Rider  gives 
asperate  in  the  same  sense.  See  the  Halle  of 
John  Halle,  i.  530 ; Chaucer's  Boethius,  p.  366. 

And  in  her  tupro  plainte  thus  thetcidc. 

TroUuaand  CreecUU,  iv.  827- 

ASPRBAD.  Spreadout.  U’est.  See  Jennings' 
Dialects,  p.  156. 

ASPRENESSE.  Roughness. 

Of  whyche  touica,  quod  the,  I tmwe  thal  tome  ben 
tourrnented  by  atpreneete  of  paine,  and  tome  tuulct 
I trowe  ben  exercyted  by  a pnrgyngc  mckenette,  but 
my  counaatle  nyt  nat  to  determine  of  thit  paineb 

Chaucer,  ed.  Very,  p.390. 

ASPRONGUN.  Sprung. 

Tbit  kenit^  it  atprefiytm  late. 

Dtgtp  MpaterUa,  p.  118. 

ASPYEE.  Espial. 

But  alle  the  tleyite  of  hit  tretone, 

Horettia  wiite  it  by  tuppeo. 

Gotcer.  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  154,  f.  98. 

ASPYRE.  To  inspire.  See  a passage  from  Sir 
T.  More's  Workc8,p.  927, quoted  by  Stevenson, 
in  his  additions  to  Boucher. 


A-SQUAllB.  At  a distance. 

Vf  he  hyin  myght  fynd,  he  nothyng  wold  hym  tpare  j 
That  herd  the  Pardoner  weic,  and  held  hym  bettir 
a-ejuare.  Vrrp’s  Chaucer,  p.  9W9. 

The  Pardoner  myght  nat  nc  hym  nether  touch, 

But  held  hym  a-a^are  by  thal  othlr  aide.  Ibid. 

ASQUINT.  Awry.  It  is  translated  by  o£/i^utur 
in  Baret’s  Alvearie,  1580,  in  v.  Carr  says 
aiqvin  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Craven. 
See  Armin’s  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  11;  Brit. 
Bibl.  ii.  334  ; Florio,  in  v.  Cipiglidre  ; Cotgravc, 
in  V.  Oeil. 

The  World  ttill  lookt  aaquint,  and  1 deride 
Hit  purblind  Judgment  t Grittil  it  my  bride. 

Patient  Criteel,  p.  15. 

ASS.  (1)  To  ask  ; to  command.  North. 

He  laid  he  had  more  to  row  than  tho. 

And  oated  wat  waa  best  to  do. 

MS.  Cott.  Calba  E.  ix.  f.  38. 
Thou  ipeke  to  hym  wythe  wordet  beynde, 

So  that  he  let  my  people  pat 
To  wyldemei,  that  ihay  may  weynde 
T o woraliyp  me  aa  I wylle  cum. 

Tiau  ntUjf  Mpatniet,  p.  58. 

(2)  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionairc,  in  v.  Jtimu,  says, 
“ The  asse  waggeth  his  eares,  a proverbe  ap- 
plied to  theim,  whiche,  although  they  lacke 
leamynge,  yet  will  they  babble  and  make  a 
countenaunce,  as  if  they  knewe  somewhat.’* 

(3)  Ashes.  North. 

jc  honowre  jour  rcpultourt  curyouicly  with  golde 
andiyivcr,  and  in  veascllc  made  of  precyouie  ttanrt 
je  putt  the  aaee  of  jour  badyt  whenne  thay  ere 
brynned.  MS.  Lin>oln  A.  1. 17,  f.54. 

ASSACH.  An  old  custom  among  the  Welsh,  ac- 
cording to  Cowell,  whereby  a person  accused 
of  a crime  was  enabled  to  clear  himself  upon 
the  oaths  of  three  hundred  men.  See  his 
Interpreter,  1658. 

ASSAIES.  “ At  all  asaaies,*’  i.  e.  at  all  points, 
in  every  way,  at  all  hours.  Florio  has, 
“ ApiAatra  annAto,  armed  at  all  tmniee'^  i, e. 
at  all  points,  or  **  a tous  poynts,"  as  Palsgrave 
has  it,  f.  438.  Sec  Skelton's  M’orks,  L 
239, 300. 

And  waixvxuncyd  thcr.  to  that  he 
WoTthlpfully  levyd  there  all  hit  dales, 

And  kept  a good  howtehold  at  all  aatalre. 

MS.Laud.Al6,  f.  49. 
Shorten  thou  these  wicked  daiet; 

Thinke  on  thine  oath  mtallaeaaiea. 

Drapton*a  Harmonie  nf  the  CkwrrA,  1501. 

ASSAILE.  An  attack.  Malory  uses  this  word 
as  a substantive  in  his  Morte  d’Arthur,  ii.  334. 

ASSALVE.  To  salve ; to  allay. 

Thus  I procure  my  wo,  alas  1 
In  framing  him  his  Joy, 

I seckc  for  to  aaaalve  my  sore, 

I breedc  my  cheefc  annoy. 

Galfrido  and  Bernardo,  1570. 

ASSART.  According  to  Cowell,  assart  lands  are 
parts  of  forests  cleared  of  wood,  and  put  into 
a state  of  cultivation,  for  which  rents  were  paid 
under  the  name  of  assart  rents.  It  is  also  a 
verb.  “ .tVssart,"  says  Blount,  “ is  taken  for 
an  offence  committed  in  the  forest  by  plucking 
up  those  woods  by  the  roots  that  arc  thickets 
or  coverts  of  the  forest,  and  by  making  them 
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pUin  u arable  land.”  See  also  Scatchcrd's 
Hiatorj  of  Morley,  p.  166. 

ASSASSINATE.  Aasaaaination. 

Vllut  hut  thou  done, 

To  mako  thii  barbaroui  base  a*»a*»inate 
Upon  the  person  of  a prince  ? 

Danier*  Cieii  tVari,  lii.  78- 

ASSATION.  Roasting.  (Lot.) 

ASSAULT.  The  expression  “ to  go  astault"  is 
translated  by  the  Latin  word  eatulio  in  Rider’s 
Dictionaries  1610.  The  phrase  occurs  in 
Cooper  and  Higins,  and  is  still  in  use. 

And  whanne  the  fixene  be  asMui  and  golth  yn  hure 
love,  and  sche  secheth  the  dogge  fox,  the  cryeth  with 
an  hoot  voys,  at  a wood  hound  doith. 

MS.  Ikdtl.  540. 

ASSAUT.  An  assault.  (.'/.•A'.)  It  is  still  used 
in  Shropshire  both  as  a noun  and  a verb.  Cf. 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1900. 

And  by  anaut  he  wan  the  ritce  after. 

And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  iparre,  and  rafter. 

Chauftr,  Cant.  T.  9U1. 

ASSAUT.ABLE.  Capable  of  being  taken. 

The  Englithe  gunnon  ihot  to  well,  that  the  wallet 
of  the  toune  were  beaten  doune  and  rated  with  the 
ordinaunce,  Intoinuche  that  by  lx.  of  the  clocks  the 
toune  was  cnadea#faura6/tf.  HaU,  Umrg  Flit.  f.  IIB. 

ASSAVE.  To  save. 

Ho  to  woIc  It  toule  lauvi, 

Ha  at  mot  alUnge  for-leote. 

And  ho  to  leost  U toule,  he  aware;. 

Non  may  cch  mao  cheose  Jlf5.  Laud.  106.  f.  1. 

ASSAY.  (1)  Essay;  trial. 

After  a«ay,  then  may  je  wette : 

Why  bUme  je  me  withoute  offence  i 

RUson't  Ancient  Sonf^*t  p.  103. 

(2)  To  try ; to  prove ; to  taste.  It  seems  to  be, 
essayc<L  tried,  proved,  in  the  following  passage : 

Thow  semytt  a ttalward  and  a ttronge, 

Aeap  tchall  thow  be.  Ai>6m  HnoA,  1.  fM). 

(3)  A tasting  of  dishes  at  the  tables  of  high  per* 
sonages  previously  to  the  repast.  See  Auaytr^ 
and  Florio,  in  v.  Cretlenza. 

Kyng  Rychard  latedownc  todynrr,  and  wat  icrvcd 
without  curtetieor  ojreive/  he  muehc  mervaylyng  at 
the  todayne  mutadon  of  the  thyng,  demaunded  of 
the  eaquier  why  he  dyd  not  his  dusty. 

Halt,  Hrnryir.  f.  U 

(4)  In  hunting,  to  take  the  ostoy,  is  to  draw  the 
knife  along  the  belly  of  the  deer,  l>cginning  at 
the  brisket,  to  discover  how  fat  he  is.  Accord* 
ing  to  Giflford,  tliis  was  a mere  ceremony : the 
knife  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  **  best 
person"  in  the  field,  and  drawn  lightly  down 
the  belly,  that  the  chief  huntsman  might  be 
entitled  to  his  fee.  See  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
Vi.  270. 

At  th’  aariry  kytte  hym,  that  lordca  maye  te 

Anone  fatte  or  lene  whether  that  he  be.  , 

Book  0/  St.  Albaw,  ed.  IBIO,  tig.  R.  I*  I 

(5)  In  the  following  passage  it  appears  to  be  used 
in  a peculiar  sense,  the  attempt,  the  moment 
of  doing  it. 

And  ryght  as  he  was  at  attain 
Hys  lykyng  vanyteht  all  awaye. 

La  Bane  Florence  of  Hom^,  1500. 

(6)  Philpot  translates  contenfua  m doctritui  in 
Curio,  by  “ QMaaycd  wdth  thilk  doctrine."  Sec 
his  Works,  p.  376. 


(7)  Trial;  hence,  experience. 

Shorte  wytted  men  and  lyttcli  of  aasoye,  aaye  that 
Paradyte  it  longe  tayllyngeoutof  the  erthe  that  men 
dwcllc  inne,  and  alto  departeth  frome  the  erthe,  and 
it  at  hyghe  at  the  none. 

Sotoe  to  Morte  fArthetr,  p.  472. 

ASSAYER.  A taster  in  palaces,  and  the  hoosea 
of  barons,  to  guard  against  poisoning. 

Tliyn  anoaaar  tehalle  be  an  hownde, 

To  attaye  thy  mete  before  the. 

MS.  Cantab.  Kf.iu  38,  f.  841. 

ASSAYING.  A musical  term.  Grassincau  ex- 
plains it,  a flourishing  before  one  begins  to 
play,  to  try  if  the  instruments  be  in  tune ; or, 
to  run  divisions  to  lead  one  into  the  piece  be- 
fore us.”  See  his  Musical  Dictionary,  p.  6. 

ASSAYXE.  A term  in  hare  hunting.  See  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  D.  iv. 

ASSBUURD.  A box  for  ashes.  North. 

ASSCIIELER.  Some  kind  of  wca)>on  } 

That  kyliedc  of  the  CrUten,  and  krpten  the  walica 
With  arowei,  and  axblaate,  and  aatchetera  manyc. 

MS.  Cott.  Catig.X,  il.  f.  117. 

ASSCIIEN.  Ashes. 

At  blaa  at  a*tchen  hy  lay  op-Hjt, 

The  Croit  to-forc  hire  ttod. 

MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Onn.  57. 

ASSCHREINT.  Deceived,  (A.-S.) 

A ! dame,  he  taide,  Ich  wai  atechreint  s 
Ich  wendc  thou  haddest  ben  adreint. 

5eeyn  Snget,  1465. 

ASSCHYS.  Ashes.  See  Aaket. 

A»*chifs  1 ecte  in-ttede  of  bredc. 

My  drynk  U watyr  that  I wepe. 

BlaeVt  Penitential  Pealme,  p.  33. 

ASSE.  (1)  At  asse,  L e.  prepared  ? 

And  fond  our  men  alle  at  asee. 

That  the  Palent  no  might  patie. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  278. 

(2)  Hath.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6. 

ASSEASE.  To  cease.  Rider. 

ASSECUUE.  To  make  certain  of;  to  make  safe. 

And  to  hath  Honric  ae$ecHt*d  that  tide. 

And  therewithal)  hit  ttateofGatcoRlc. 

Daniefe  Ciril  fFare,  W.  9. 

ASSE-EARE.  The  herb  comfrey.  See  a list  of 
plants  in  the  Nomcnclator,  1585,  p.  137. 

ASSEER.  To  assure.  Yorkuh. 

ASSEGE.  A siege.  (A.-N.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  10620;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  4G5. 
It  is  used  as  a verb  in  Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl, 
p.  44.  asasubst.  in  Hist.  Ircl.  p.  51. 

The  lunne  by  that  wat  ney  adoun, 

The  aesege  thanne  thay  y-lafic. 

MS.  AshmoleXt,  f.  44. 
That  host  he  lefte  ale  Pavyllount, 

The  attrge  to  kepe  lhare.  jUid.  f.  47. 

ASSELE.  To  seal.  (A.-N.)  Sec  Gesta  Romano- 
rum,  pp.  64, 65, 134  ; Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  23. 
Wlihinne  and  withoute  loken  to. 

The  lokesawrled  with  teles  two. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab.  (.  103 

ASSEMBLAUNCE.  Resemblance.  SJtnnner. 

ASSEMBLEABLE.  Likeness. 

Every  thinge  that  berithe  lyfe  detyreth  to  be  con- 
joynyd  to  hU  aeeembleable  t and  every  man  thall  be 
aasocy-ate  to  hit  owne  tymylitude. 

Dial.  o/Creatures  Moraliied,  p. 

ASSEMBLEMENT.  A gathering. 
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Wbome  Oiwold  mettc  with  greate  ast^viblemfitt 
la  bottaile  itrong  «t  Ucvenfeld,  u God  would. 

Har^]ffig‘4  Chronicle,  f,  DO 

A3SEMYLKT.  Assembled. 

Prayng  snd  drtynng  ther  the  comownes  of  Ing- 
load,  be  »crtu  of  thy*  present  patlcmcnt 
to  pomyne  the  *eyd  metert  tad  to  gyff  iherto  h^r 
e»»ent.  MS,  Hoi»  Harl.  C.  ?* 

ASSENE.  Asses. 

3ifoa  of  ouwer  aetene  In  a put  fulle  to  day, 

Noid  je  Doujt  drawe  hire  op  for  the  fe«tc  ? 

jV.S'.  I,nud.  lOe,  f 2. 

ASSENEL.  Arsenic.  Prompt.  Parv. 

ASSENT.  (1)  Consenting;  agreeing. 

But  oj««n<  with  hert  and  hool  credence, 

Uaving  therof  noon  ambiguyte. 

I^gote,  MS.  Ashmole  SO,  f.  173. 
Medea,  whan  tche  was  aeetnte, 

Come  sone  to  that  parlemcnt. 

Gtiieer,  MS.  S»c.  Antlq.  134,  f.  150. 

(2)  Consent;  agreement. 

When  my  failur  sod  y be  at  ateente, 

Y wyllc  not  faylc  the  be  the  rode. 

M.'i.  Cantab.  Ft.  II.  38.  f.  6\. 
The  wyfe*  of  ful  highe  prudence 
Have  of  aseent  inatle  ther  avow. 

LifHf^ate'e  Minor  Poeirw,  p.  IM. 

'3)  Sent.  Sec  Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq, 

134,  f.  52,  tutmte,  where  some  copies  have 
asmte.  Perhaps  we  should  read  as  sente,  i e. 
has  sent. 

ASSENTATION.  Flattery.  (Laf.) 

Vet  hee,  making  relation  to  other  hi*  frendo* 
what  I had  done,  left  mee  not  quiet  till  they  likewyae 
had  lecne  them.  who«e  per«wa*ion,  as  It  aecined  with- 
out  any  luspition  of  ateentatUm  or  flattery,  so  hath  it 
made  mee  bolder  at  this  present  then  before. 

Mlrour  /or  Magietratet,  p.  9- 

ASSENTATOR.  A flatterer.  Elyot. 

ASSENTIATH.  Assent;  consent. 

Therfor  yf  50  attentiath  to, 

At  al  perils  wll  y go.  MS.  Athmole  33,  f.  46. 

ASSENTION.  Consent. 

Shew  roe  thy  waste  ; then  let  me  there  wlihali. 

By  the  auention  of  thy  lawn,  see  all. 

Hcrriek*e  Worke,  1.216. 

ASSENYCKE.  Arsenic.  Palsgrave  is  the  au- 
thority for  this  form  of  the  word. 

ASSEORE.  An  usher.  “ Sir  William  Martellc, 
the  Kynges  asseore^^  is  mentioned  in  the  He> 
raids'  College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  lleame’s  edition,  p.  462. 

ASSEPERSELIE.  The  chervil.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  cicutaria  in  the  Nomenctator,  1585, 
p.  131.  Cf.  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cicutaire. 

ASSES-BRIDGB.  A familiar  name  for  prop.  5, 
b.  i.  of  Euclid,  on  account  of  its  difficulty. 

ASSES-FOOT.  The  herb  coltsfoot.  Florio  gives 
it  as  the  translation  of  Cametruea. 

ASSETH.  Sufficiently;  enough.  {J.-N.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  362,  if  it  suffise  noght 
for  astetx,**  where  some  editions  read  asseth. 
It  is  connected  with  the  term  asseit,  still  in 
use.  Skinner  translates  it  assensut, 

N«vlr  shall  make  his  tichease 
Asseth  unto  his  gredlncasc. 

Aeni.  n/ths  Rase,  MKS), 


ASSETTETH.  Assailed.  (J.-N.) 

Ami  yf  that  they  be  erroure  thus  contrevld, 

Araysean  ooat  with  strengtheand  usaaserfetA. 

Beetius,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  906. 

ASSIIE.  To  ask. 

Ryse  up,  he  sayde,  and  the  way  auhs 
To  Wyltone  and  to  that  Abbas  Wultrud. 

Chrvn.  Vilodun.  p.  77. 

ASSHEARD.  A keeper  of  asses.  Rider. 

ASSHOLE.  A receptacle  for  ashes.  A^orM. 

ASSIDUALLY.  Constantly. 

Gentle  sir,  though  1 am  aedduaUv  used  to  com- 
plaints, yet  were  my  heart  contracted  into  tongue. 

The  Cvprittn  Academic,  1647>  li>  46. 

ASSIDUATB.  Constant;  continual.  See  Fa- 
byan,  as  quoted  by  Boucher  and  Richardson. 

ASSIDUE.  This  word, accordingto Mr.  Hunter, 
is  in  common  use  in  Yorkshire  to  describe  a 
species  of  yellow  tinsel  much  used  by  the 
mummers  at  Christmas,  and  by  the  rustics  who 
at'conipany  the  plough  or  ploughman  in  its 
rounds  through  the  parish,  as  part  of  their  fan- 
tastical decoration.  It  is  used  in  the  cutlery 
manufacture  of  Hallanishirc. 

ASSIL-TOOTH.  A grinder,  situated  near  the 
axis  of  the  jaw.  A’orf^. 

ASSIL-TREE.  An  axle-tree.  North, 

ASSI  MULED.  Assimilated. 

No  prince  in  our  tyme  maie  (o  your  hyghnes  be 
elthf’r  compared  OTa*simuied.  Hall,  Henry  JF.  f.  27. 

ASSINDE.  Assigned.  See  Collier's  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet.  i.  32. 

O heavenly  gyft,  that  rules  the  roynd, 
f>cn  as  the  steme  dothc  rule  the  shippe  i 

O niiuicke,  whom  the  Gods  asHnde 

To  comforte  manne,  whom  cares  would  nippe ! 

Percy's  Reltqucs,  j>.  50. 

ASSINEGO.  A Portuguese  word,  meaning  a 
young  OSS.  Hence  applied  to  a silly  fellow,  a 
fool.  Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  1,  and  it  is  not  nnfrequentiy 
found  in  the  Elizabethan  writers  as  a term  of 
reproach.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Expostulation 
with  Inigo  Jones,  mokes  a severe  pun  on  his 
name,  telling  him  he  was  an  ass-xnigo  to  judge 
by  his  ears. 

ASSISE.  (1)  Place;  situation.  {^A.^N.') 

There  ne  was  not  a point  truely. 

That  it  has  In  his  right  ae.iec, 

Bom.  n/ths  1237. 

Fare  now  forth  to  thi  bath  that  faire  It  kcvererl. 

For  It  is  gcinll  grelthed  in  a god  ntise. 

mil.  and  the  tFerwol/,  p.  100. 

(2)  The  “ longasisc”  in  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  is  conjectured  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
to  be  a term  of  chess  now  disused.  Tristrem 
is  playing  at  chess,  and  he  played  so  long  a 
time  **  the  long  asise,"  that  he  won  six  hawks, 
and  100/.  Tl^  I apprehend,  is  the  correct 
meaning.  In  the  second  instance  the  same 
phrase  is  applied  to  a measure  of  length,  in- 
stead of  a measure  of  time.  See  also  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  1392.  Skinner  makes  it  synonymoua 
with  me. 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  lyi, 

And  play  thal  bUglnne : 

V-aett  he  hath  the  long  asiss. 

And  endred  beth  ther  laoe.  Sir  7VMr«m,r* 
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He  feile  depe  or  he  royfrht  ryte. 

Thretty  fote  of  Umg*  om»vm. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  Kl. 
Wc  have  another  instance  of  the  word  in  the 
(tame  sense  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Tryamour 
in  the  MS.  in  the  Carahridge  Public  Library. 
After  this  hero  has  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  giant 
Burlond,  he  tells  him  that  they  arc  both  “ at 
oon  assyse,”  i.  e.  of  the  same  length. 

A lytuUe  lower,  tyr.  ecyde  hee, 

And  let  ua  itnelle  go  wyth  thee  } 

Now  are  we  bothe  at  oon  / 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  81. 

(3)  Assizes.  Hence,  judgment. 

The  kyng  he  aende  word  ajeyn,  that  he  hadde  ya 
frmnchlae 

In  ya  owne  court,  for  to  loke  domea  and  aaUe. 

Rob.  Gloue.  p.  53. 

jow  to  techc  God  hath  roe  aent, 

Hlalawya  of  lylT  that  arn  ful  wyae; 

Them  to  lern  bedyligent, 

joure  ioulya  may  thel  «ve  at  the  Uat  <wy#e. 

Cof^enity  Myottrltt,  p.  80. 

^4)  Commodities. 

Whan  ther  come*  marchaundiae. 

With  corn,  wyn,  and  atell.othlr  other  or'lee. 

To  heore  lond  any  achlp, 

To  houae  they  woUiih  anon  akyppe. 

Kyng  Atinunder,  7074. 

(5)  Regulation;  established  custom.  SeeOcto- 
«an,  81,  where,  however,  Weber  interprets  it, 
“ situation,  ranlt.*' 

Sire,  he  aaid,  bi  God  in  heven, 

ThUe  boUouna  that  boilen  aeren, 

BItoknen  thine  seven  wise. 

That  han  i-wrowt  aycn  the  atiUe. 

Seryn  Sago*,  8490. 

(6)  To  Mttlei  to  con6rm;  to  choose.  See 
Chaucer,  cd.  Urry,  p.  541.  In  our  second  ex- 
ample  it  means jired. 

Two  cardinalia  he  hath  a»*Gtd, 

With  other  lordla  many  moo. 

That  with  hla  doujtcr  aehuldcn  goo. 

Gnu)€f,  MS.  Soc,  134,  f.  65. 

The  whichc  upon  hla  hede  ossy*rd 
He  bercth,  and  eke  there  ben  dcvltcd 
Upon  hla  wombe  alerrea  thre. 

Gorerr,  ed.  1538,  f.  147* 

ASSISH.  Foolish.  Var.dial  Florio  has,  “ ^»i- 
ndggine,  assishnessc,  blockishnesse.” 

Paase  not,  therfore,  though  Mldaa  prate. 

And  astithe  Judgement  gire. 

Galfrido  and  Bt^orrfo,  1570. 

ASSKES.  Ashes. 

V wolde  luchc  dsmKilyi  yn  tyre  were  urent. 
That  the  o».»m  with  the  wynde  awey  niyght  «y. 

RelUj.  Antig.  I 29. 

ASS-M.\NIIRE.  Manure  of  ashes.  Nort/). 

ASSMAYHED.  nismajred. 

Dot  he  stode  alle  as.ma,hed  as  stylle  as  iton. 

CAron.  Filodun.  p.  43. 

ASS-MlDDEN.  A heap  of  ashes.  A'or/A. 
ASSNOOK.  Under  the  fire-grate.  Yoritk. 
ASSOBRE.  To  grow  sober  or  calm. 

Of  ludtea  drynke  aa  I coveyte, 

I achulde  oaaotre  and  fare  wel. 

G«eer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq  iU,  t.  178. 
ASSOIL.  To  soiL  So  explained  by  Richardwn, 
In  a pass^  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  i er- 


haps  we  may  read  tu$oil.  I mention  H as  a 
mere  conjecture. 

ASSOILE.  (1)  To  absolve.  See  Lye*s  additiOM 
to  Junius,  in  v.  Puttenham  has  it  as  asubstan- 
tive,  meaning  confession.  Sec  Narcs,  in  v. 
Atsoilf  { Lan^oft’s  Chronicle,  p.  209. 

And  to  to  ben  osmAlM, 

And  fiithihen  ben  houaeled. 

Pi^»  Ploughman,  p.  419. 
(iod  bring  thaire  aaulea  unllll  his  bUa, 

And  God  lham  of  thaire  aln, 

For  the  gude  will  that  thal  war  in. 

Minof*  PoewM,  p.  18. 

(2)  To  solve ; to  answer.  {A.-N.) 

Cayrn.  come  ITorthe  and  anawere  me, 

Atryle  my  qweatyoo  anon-ryght. 

Coventry  Mytteriee,  p.  38. 

ASSOINE.  Excuse ; delay.  {A.-N.)  See  Rit- 
son's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  21 ; Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1021.  Also  a verb,  as  in  our  first  example. 
The  acholde  no  wedcr  me  a**oine. 

Fhr.  and  Blanch.  67- 
Therfore  hit  hijte  Rabiloyne, 

That  abend  thing  U wlthouten  ae$oyne. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab,  t.  1.5 

ASSOMON.  To  summon.  See  Morta  d' Arthur 
i.  228,  275,  278  ; ii.  406 ; Brit.  Bihl.  i.  67. 

That  is  wel  said,  quod  Phllobonc,  iodede. 

But  were  ye  oot  aitotnoned  to  appere 
By  Mercuriua,  for  that  is  al  roy  dtede  ? 

CiNirr  nf  Love,  170. 

ASSORTE.  An  assembly.  {A..N.)  “ By  one 
oMSorte,'*  in  one  company. 

I wole  you  tech  a newe  play  j 
Slttc  down  here  by  one  aeeorie. 

And  better  tnyrthe  never  ye  aayc. 

MS.  Ikmre  173,  p.  49. 

ASSOTE.  To  dote  on.  {A.-N.)  This  word  is  a 
favourite  with  Gower.  See  Mortc  d' Arthur, 
i.  90,  ii.  65, 161  ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bon  ; Flnrio, 
in  V.  Impazzdrt ; Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  428. 
Thii  wyfe,  whiche  In  her  lu»le*  grene. 

Was  fayre  and  fretahe  and  tender  of  age. 

She  may  not  let  the  courage 
Of  hym,  that  wol  on  her  oMofe. 

Gotcer,  ed.  1533,  f>  18 
Sobeailichc  upon  the  note 
They  herken,  and  in  auche  wUe  attote, 

Th.U  they  here  ryjl  cource  and  wey 
Fortetc,  and  to  here  ere  obeye. 

Gower,  MS,  S’k,  Antlq.  134,  f 41 

ASSOWE.  In  a swoon. 

Hurre  mo^lur  adoun  nteowe  duddefall, 

For  aorwc  he  royjt  wepe  no  more. 

CAron.  FilodMn.  p.  56. 

ASS-PLUM.  Florio  has  “ Atininc,  a kiude  of 
agne-ptum  or  horse-plum." 

ASS-RIDDLIN.  In  Yorkshire,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Mark,  the  ashes  arc  riddled  or  sifted  on  the 
hearth.  It  is  said  that  if  any  of  the  family  die 
within  the  year,  the  shoe  of  the  fated  peraon 
vrill  be  impressed  on  the  ashes. 

ASSURJUGATE.  To  subjugate. 

Nor  by  my  will  aseubyugate  hit  merit. 

TrfAlu*  and  Oearida,  IL  3. 

ASSUE.  A term  applied  to  a cow  when  drained 
of  her  milk  at  the  season  of  calving.  SonurMt. 
Generally  pronounced  or  etc,  as  in  the  Dorset 
dialect. 
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ASSUEDLT.  Conieaitively  ? 

As  iU*  m«Q  dut  d*y  ud  njrght  that  m in 

wet«  and  wa.  MS,  Ml,  Etcn.  iO.  f.  9. 

ASSUMP.  Raised. 

The  saied  bUhoppe,  now  beyng  Cardinal,  was 
aaioyled  of  his  btshoprkke  of  Wynchriter.  where- 
upon he  sued  unto  our  holy  father  to  have  a bullc 
declaratory,  notwithstanding  he  was  attump  to  the 
state  of  cardinaii.  that  the  sea  was  not  voyde. 

Hail,  Henrp  r/.  f.  ffl. 

ASSURANCE.  Affiance  ; betrothing  for  mar- 
riage. See  Pembroke’s  Arcadia,  p.  17,  quoted 
by  Nares. 

ASSURDED.  Broke  forth.  From  Sourd. 

Then  he  asntnied  Into  this  exclamacyon 
Unto  Diana,  thegoddes  Inmortall. 

Skelton's  Works,  1. 374. 

ASSURE.  (1)  To  confide.  (.Y.-AI) 

Therefore,  aa  frradfulllchc  in  me  a*»ure, 

^ And  tell  me  platta  what  Is  thine  encheson. 

...  Troilu*  and  Crescide,  1.  681. 

(2)  To  affiance ; to  betroth. 

lliere  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  as*ur*d 
To  lusty  Perlgot,  bleeds  out  her  life, 

Forc'd  by  some  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife. 

Baaumont  and  Fletcher,  U.  107* 

(3)  Assurance. 

Redy  efle  to  profre  a uewe  assure 
For  to  ben  trewe,  and  mercy  me  to  prey. 

Chaucer,  ed.  XJrry,  p.  432. 

ASSUREDLYEST.  Safest. 

A great  number  of  comroons,  all  chosen  men,  with 
•peres  on  foote.  whiche  were  the  most  aseuredlpett 
hamesod  that  hath  bene  aene. 

Halt,  Henry  Fi/f.  f.  49. 

AS-SWYTIIE.  Quickly.  This  word  generally 
ought  to  be  divided;  yet  Robert  de  Urunne, 
in  MS.  Horl.  1701.  seems  occasionally  to  use 
it  as  one  word. 

ASSYGGE.  A hunting  terra. 

Veshull  say.  ilteoe^ue,  UlroMq%$e,  alwey  whan  they 
fymle  wcle  of  hym,  and  then  ye  shul  keste  out 
ataygye  al  abowte  the  fcid  for  to  se  where  he  be  go 
out  of  the  pasture,  or  ellis  to  his  foorme. 

Reliq.  Antiq,  1. 133. 

ASSYNED.  Joined 

Now.  by  my  trouth,  to  speke  my  mynde, 

Syns  they  be  so  loth  to  beattyned. 

Playe  called  the  Fours  PP. 

ASSYNG.  To  assign. 

Go  thy  way  and  make  thl  curse, 

As  1 shall  aeeyng  the  by  myn  advysse. 

Digby  ^j^srsriss.  p.  41. 

AST.  Asked.  North.  Cf.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  200. 

The  sect  scho  osrsfor  hir  sonnet  myght  hirthynk 
wele  sett.  if5.  Llneofn  A.  i.  17.  f.931. 

The  bbacbop  act  In  quat  slid 

He  shuld  this  kirke  gcre  make. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  79. 

ASTA.  Hast  thou.  This  form  of  the  word  is 
given  in  the  Clavis  to  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
p.  90.  A»tow  is  common  in  interrogative 
clauses  in  old  English. 

ASTABILISHB.  To  establish. 

I ahall  at  all  tymet  and  in  all  places,  whansooever 
I shalbe  called  uppon,  be  redyo  and  glad  to  con* 
ferme,  ratefie.  and  OMtabUiehe  this  mydeyd.purpos, 
mynd.  and  intent,  as  shalbe  devised  by  the  lemed 
oounscll  of  the  kyngoa  aaM  hlghnes. 

Wrlghfe  Manaetie  Letters,  p.  134. 


ASTABLE.  To  confirm. 

Lutherles,  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

He  astaUed  swithe  tone 
Codes  werkes  for  to  worcbe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  88. 

ASTANT.  Standing. 

1‘he  might  him  se  astant  the  by.  Aembrun.  p.  479. 
ASTAROTH.  This  name,  as  given  to  one  of  the 
devils,  occurs  in  a curious  list  of  actors  in 
Jubinal’s  Myst.  InM.  ii.  9.  See  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  246;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  393. 
ASTAT.  State;  estate ; dignity. 

Whan  he  is  set  In  his  aetat, 

Thre  thevys  bebroutof  synful  gyse. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  19. 

ASTAUNCHE.  To  satisfy. 

And  castethc  one  to  chese  to  hIr  dclite. 

That  may  better  aetaunehs  hir  appetite. 

Lydgate's  Miner  Poems,  p.  30. 

ASTE.  As  if;  although.  It  is  the  translation 
of  acsi  in  an  early  gloss,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  R. 
Undir  He  post  thay  layden, 

Mte  the  clcrctii  hemselven  sayden, 

Four  yven  leves  togydir  knyt. 

For  to  proven  of  his  wit.  MS,  Cantab,  Dd.  1. 17. 
ASTEDE.  Stood.  (>^.-5.)  So  explained  by 
Hcame,  in  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  305,  where 
we  should  probably  read  nn  a st^e,  i.  e.  in  a 
place. 

ASTEEPING.  Steeping;  soaking. 

There  we  lay'd  asteeping. 

Our  eyes  In  endless  weeping.  Ftetcber. 

ASTEER.  Active;  bustling;  stirring  abroad. 

North.  See  the  Craven  Dialect,  ii.  339. 
ASTELLABRE.  An  astrolabe. 

With  him  his  aetsUabre  he  nom. 

Whiche  was  of  fyn  golde  precious. 

Gower,  MS.  Sac,  Mttlq.  134,  f,  188. 

ASTELY.  Hastily. 

Or  els,  Jciu,  y a«ke  the  reyd 
Astely  that  y wer  deyd,  5!(r  Amadae,  396. 
ASTEMYNGE.  Esteeming. 

But  the  duke,  litle  AsrempngesTich  a defect,  quii-k- 
lye  after  persuaded  the  kynge  to  take  syr  Ryrharde 
agayne  to  hU  favour.  Archmologia,  xxil.  996. 

ASTENTE.  Stopped.  {A.^S, ) See  Wright’s 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  342;  Will,  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  56. 

And  or  thay  come  to  Ifantribla 

Nevere  thay  ne  aetente.  MS,  AshmoteSS,  f.15. 

And  thou  that  madest  hit  sotOU5. 

Al  thl  bost  is  sone  a-sthit. 

Append,  to  W.  Mopes,  p.  341. 
ASTER.  Easter,  AorfA.  Mr.  Hartshomc  gives 
this  form  of  the  word  as  current  in  Shropshire. 
Cf.  Audetay's  Poems,  p.  41. 

And  thus  this  aetee  kimbapered. 

CArofl.  VUedun.  p.  88. 

ASTERDE.  To  escape.  (A.-S.) 

Tho  wlste  he  wcl  the  kyngia  herte. 

That  be  the  deth  ne  schulde  asterde. 

Gower,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  134,  f.  59. 
ASTERED.  Disturbed.  (yf.-5.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  the  Lincoln  MS.  reads 
«ftrre<f.  Verstegan  has  aetired. 

For  all  here  mlchel  pryde, 

The  stout  man  was  astered. 

Sir  Degrerante,  CamV,  MS 
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ASTERIS\L  A con>teU&Uon«  Miege. 
ASTERLAOOUR.  AnutroUbc. 

MU  alma^te.  and  bokit  grete  and  imala, 

Hb  att*rlagour,  longing  for  hU  art. 

Hit  augiim-itonia  lying  felrr  apart. 

Omumt,  ed.  Uny,  p.  35. 
ASTERT.  (1)  To  escape.  (J.-S.)  Sec  Hawkins’ 
Engl.  Dram.  i.  9 ; Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems, 
p.  183;  Gower,  cd.  1532,  f.  70;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1597, 6550 ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  225  ; 
Uigby  Mysteries,  p.  8. 

Of  wiche  the  courae  myjte  not  tuttrtt 
Philolotea,  that  was  the  more  expcrte. 

MS.  Digby  330. 

Thcr  tchalle  no  worldii  good  atteru 
HU  hondc,  and  5it  he  5eveth  almette. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  43. 
The  to  love  make  me  to  expert. 

That  helle  peyaee  1 mot  aetert. 

MS.  Hart.  8400,  f.  85. 

(2)  Hence,  to  release.  {A.-S.) 

And  tmale  tlthcrei  weren  fouie  y-ihcnt. 

If  any  penonc  wold  up  m hem  plaine, 

Ther  might  tutert  hem  no  pevunial  peine. 

Outueer,  Cant.  7. 6896. 

(3)  To  alarm ; to  take  unawares. 

No  danger  there  the  ihephcrd  can  aatert. 

Speiucf’t  Eel.  Nuv,  187. 

ASTEYNTE.  Attainted. 

Whit  dottow  here,  unwrast  gome  f 
For  thyn  harm  thou  art  hlder  y-come  ! 

He  ! fyle  aeteynte  horeaooe ! 

To  mb  1o  was  ay  thy  wone.  Kyng  Alioaunder,  880. 
ASTIEGNUNG.  Ascension.  Verafegan. 
ASTIGE.  To  ascend;  to  mount  upwards. 
Vertlfgait. 

ASTINT.  Stunned.  (A.-S.) 

With  ao  noble  awerdea  dent. 

That  hem  oetint  verrament. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  309. 

ASTirULATE.  To  bargain ; to  stipulate.  JfaU. 
ASTIRE.  (1)  The  hearth.  See  A$trt. 

Dsd  her  take  Ihc  pot  that  iod  o«r  the  fire. 

And  act  it  aboove  upon  the  asHre. 

Utteraen'e  Pop.  Poet.  il.  78. 
(2)  To  Stir ; to  move.  Ventegan. 

ASTIRTE.  Started ; leapt. 

Atiirie  til  him  with  hit  rippe, 

And  bigan  the  6th  to  kippe.  Hatfelok,  893. 
ASTITE.  Anon ; quickly.  This  word  is  found 
in  the  North  Country  Vocabularies  of  Ray  and 
Thoresby.  Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 

Ful  richellche  he  gan  him  tchrede, 

And  lepe<i#rife  opon  a atede; 

For  nothing  he  nold  abide. 

Ami*  and  AmUottn,  1040. 

ASTIUNE.  A precious  stone. 

Thcr  it  taphlr,  and  unlune, 

Carbuncle  and  aetiune, 

Smaragde,  lugrc,  and  pratilune. 

Coeaygrte,  ap.  Warton,  1.9. 
ASTOD.  Stood.  See  Chron.  of  England,  62 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  101. 

Sum  he  smot  opon  the  hode. 

At  the  girdel  the  awerd  aetode. 

Gy  of  fVaruHke,  p.  47- 
A-STOGG’D.  Having  one’s  feet  stuck  fast  into 
clay  or  dirt.  Dorset. 

AWOND.  To  withstand.  See  Wright’s  Poli- 


AST 

tical  Songs,  p.  338 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  1,  47; 
Rob.  GIuuc.  p.  20 

Thou  >*aU  have  tl  i wU  of  al  Egipte  londc. 

Sail  ncTcre  nu  man  thine  hette  aetonde. 

MS.  tiodi.  653,  f.  4. 
So  korven  and  hewen  with  mini  bond, 

Tliat  non  armour  might  hem  aefond. 

Arlhour  and  Merlin,  p.  338. 

ASTONE.*  Confounded. 

He  dradde  him  of  hb  owen  tone. 

That  maketh  him  wel  the  more  artone. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  187. 
ASTONE D.  (1)  Confounded;  astonished.  A*~ 
tonied  is  very  commou  in  early  writers,  and 
is  also  found  in  the  Scriptures,  Dan.  v.  9.  &c. 
Florio  in  v.  AggriccuSre,  has  the  verb  to  tuiong, 
to  confound.  See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i. 
274.  Urry  has  also  aatomed. 

ThU  aoden  rat  thii  man  aetoned  to, 

That  red  he  wtx.  abaitt,  and  al  quaking 
He  stood,  uuiiethet  taid  he  worde*  mo. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8193 

(2)  Stunned. 

Vor  her  hort  were  al  tutoned,  and  noldc  after  wylle 
Sywe  uolher  tpore  ne  brydcl,  ac  ttode  thcr  al  tiyile. 

Ao6.  Gtouc.  p.  306. 

ASTONISH.  To  stun  with  a blow. 

Enough,  captain:  you  have  aetoniehed  him. 

Hmry  V.  r.  I. 

ASTONNE.  To  confound. 

It  doth  inhalfe  an  howie  natonne  the  taker  ao. 

And  mattmh  all  hb  aencca,  that  he  feelcih  wrale 
nor  woe.  Homrue  and  Juliet,  p.  64. 

Suerly  Ihete  be  cxamplct  of  more  vehcmencie 
than  mans  tong  can  exprea^c,  to  fear  and  astonne  such 
evyi  pcrtonca  at  wyl  not  leve  one  houre  vacant  from 
doyng  and  exercytiog  crueltle,  miichlefe.  or  out* 
raglous  lyvyng.  Hall,  Richard  HI.  f.  34. 

A-STOODED.  Sunk  fast  into  the  ground,  as  a 
waggon.  Dorset. 

ASTOPARD.  Some  kind  of  animal  ? 

Of  Ethiopc  he  wat  y-bore. 

Of  the  kind  of  a*topardi  .* 

He  had  tutket  like  a boar. 

An  head  like  a libbard. 

Bliia't  Met.  Ram.  U.  390. 

ASTORE.  To  provide  with  stores ; to  keep  up ; 
to  replenish  ; to  restore.  See  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  16, 262. ; Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  18, 107, 212,  229, 
268.  It  is  used  somewhat  diflfcrcntly  in  Kyng 
, Alisaunder,  2025,  and  the  Sevyn  Sages,  956, 
explained  by  Wel^r, " together,  in  a heap,  nu- 
merous, plentiful but  1 am  informed  by  Dr. 
Mcrriman  that  he  has  heard  it  used  in  Wilt- 
shire as  a kind  of  expletive,  thus,  **  She’s  gone 
into  the  street  osfore.”  This  of  course  d^ers 
from  the  Irish  word. 

Atcit4,  borwe,  and  caitcl, 

Thai  were  aetorod  xwithe  wcl. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  90, 
But  as  the  ample,  to  eachewe  ydelneme. 

In  aomer  b ao  ful  of  beaineaae, 

Or  wynter  oome  to  aafe  here  from  coolde. 

She  to-foren  eiatored  hath  here  holde. 

MS.  Oiglv  830. 

That  on  he  g«f  to  aetore  the  ll^t 
Off  aeint  Petur  the  apoatUtebiiit. 

ATS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  99. 
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ASTOUND.  To  astonish  greatly.  Var.  dial, 

TUI  at  the  last  he  heard  a dreadful!  »ownd. 

Which  through  the  wood  luud  bellowing  did  rebownd. 
That  all  the  earth  for  terror  teemd  to  fhakc» 

And  trees  lild  tremble.  Th’elfe,  therewith  aatoteiwf, 
Upstarted  lightly  from  hU  looser  make. 

Tfic  Faerie  Queene,  I.  vU.  7. 

ASTOYNYN.  To  shake;  to  bruise.  Prompt. Parv. 
ASTRADDLE.  To  straddle.  SkirrMr. 
ASTRAGALS.  A kind  of  game,  somewhat  like 
cockall.  See  a curious  account  of  it  in  MS. 
Ashmole  788,  f.  162.  Blount  has  aitragaliie, 
“ to  play  at  dice,  huckle-bones,  or  tables.”  See 
his  Glossographia,  p.  59. 

ASTRAL.  Starry. 

This  Utter  sort  of  infidels  have  often  admitted 
tho»e  matters  of  fact,  which  we  Christians  call  mi- 
racles. and  yet  have  endeavoured  to  solve  them  by 
0#T/^/ operations,  and  other  ways  not  here  to  be  spe- 
cified. Bai/le't  Werkt,  t.  161. 

ASTRAMYEN.  An  astronomer.  Aitromyen 
is  the  form  of  the  word  in  Kyng  Alisaundcr, 
136 ; and  Chaucer,  in  his  tra^  on  the  astro- 
labe, has  atfrologiim,  for  an  astrologer. 

Hyt  was  a gode  a.iCrani'rn 
Thit  on  the  mone  kowihe  seen. 

MS.  Horl.  2390,  f.  .31. 

ASTRiVNGLED.  Strangled.  See  WiU.  and  the 
Werwolf,  p.  6. 

For  neigh  hy  weren  bothe  for  thurst 
Aetrangted,  and  ck  for-prest. 

Ayng  AliMunderi  A009. 
To  nijht  thou  schalt  l-wis 
In  strongue  dethe  aetr^itgled, 

And  wiende  to  the  pineof  helle. 

if.9.  Laud.  108,  f.  168. 
ASTRAUGHT.  Distracted ; terrified. 

At  her  syght  he  was  so  a*traught.  that  of  hU  own 
mynde  unrequested , he  made  peace  with  the  IfaMi- 
licns.  Coidgng*s  Justine,  t.  179. 

ASTRAUNGED.  Estranged.  Udal.  Tl^and 
the  last  word  are  taken  from  Richardson. 
ASTRAY.  A stray  animal.  Prompt.  Parv. 
ASTRA YLY.  Astray.  It  is  translated  by 
bunde  in  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  16. 

ASTRE.  (1)  A star.  (/>-)  Steevens  says  tins 
word  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Southern’s 
Diana,  1580.  SecShakes{>eare,  vii.  181.  Mr. 
Boswell  quotes  another  instance  in  XIontgo- 
mery’s  Poems,  etL  1821,  p.  164.  See  also  Ja- 
mieson in  V.  Florio  translates  Strlta,  **  a 
starre,  or  any  of  the  celestiall  bodies  that  give 
light  onto  the  world ; also  an  attrr,  a planet.” 
(2)  A hearth.  “ The  asfre  or  harth  of  a chim- 
ney,” MS.  Harl.  1129,  f.  7-  Lambarde,  in  his 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  ed.  1596,  p.  562,  says 
that  this  word  was  in  his  time  nearly  obsolete  in 
Kent,  but  that  it  was  retained  in  ^ Shropshyre 
and  other  parts.”  See  Aifire. 

ASTRELABRE.  An  astruiabc.  (A-N.)  Sec 
Chaucer,  CanL  T.  3209.  I have  already  quoted 
the  passage  from  Urry,  in  v.  Atierlagour. 
ASTRENGTH  Y.  To  strengthen. 

And  bygao  to  attrengthg  yt  court,  and  to  echr  y* 
maynye.  Rob.  Ghuc.  p.  18li. 

ASTRETCHYN.  To  reach.  It  is  translated  by 
ddlingo  in  the  Prompt.  Pars.  pp.  14,16,  99. 


Hit  kyje  vertu  aseracehttk 
With  bokii  of  hit  omat  endJtycge. 

Ocrleve.  MS.  Soe,  jiniiu.  U4,  f.  MS. 

ASTRE YNYT).  Constrained. 

He  it  astreynyd  to  the  thinge  that  contenys  and 
to  that  thing  that  it  coutenyd  5 and  he  is  nito  a#. 
Orimjird  to  the  thinge  that  halowit,  and  to  that  thinge 
that  it  halowld.  jfS.  Egerttm  649,  f.  ITT. 

ASTREYT.  Straight. 

Forsothe  he  clantyt  the  lyvere  aryt. 

And  alie  the  membryt  bcncthe  astre^t. 


ASTRICTED.  Restricted. 

At  fier  being  enclotrd  In  a itralte  pUee  wll  by  force 
utter  hit  fiamme,  and  at  the  course  of  water  lutWcted 
and  letted  will  flowe  and  brutt  out  in  coutlnuance  of 
*•"’**•  Hall,  Henry  Vi.  f.  »0. 

ASTRID.  Inclined.  Suffolk. 

ASTRIDGE,  An  ostrich. 

lie  make  thee  cate  yron  like  an  astridfft,  and  twal- 
low  my  tword  like  a great  pinne. 

The  First  Part  0/ the  Contention,  1594. 

ASTRIDLANDS.  Astride.  North.  See  Ray’s 
English  Words,  in  v.  Vm»trid. 


ASTRINGE.  To  bind ; to  compel.  {Lat.) 

Albeit  your  Highnet.  having  an  honorable  place, 
be  named  at  one  of  the  principal  conlrahcutet,  yet 
ncverthclctte  your  grace  It  not  a*t,^  ,ged  or  bounden 
to  any  charge  or  other  thing.  .state  Papers,  1.  HP. 

ASTRINGER.  “ Enter  a gentle  aatring^’  is  a 
stage  direction  in  All’s  W’cll  that  cuds  W’ell, 
V.  1.  Steevens  says  ” a gentle  astringer”  is  a 
” gentleman  falconer,”  and  gives  a reference  to 
Cowell  that  requires  verification. 

ASTRIPOTENT.  The  ruler  of  the  stars.  {Ut.) 

The  high  astripotent  auctor  of  alle. 


Jf5.  Harl.  2251,  f.  79. 

ASTROD.  Stradling.  Somartel. 

ASTROIE.  To  destroy. 

And  atpie  hero  bi  tropie. 

And  to  fond  hem  to  astroie. 


Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  200. 

ASTROIT.  A kind  of  precious  (.’)  stone.  Minithett. 
Sometimes  called  the  star-stone.  Bromc,  in 
his  Travels  over  England,  p.  12,  mentions  find- 
ing many  of  them  atLas&ingtnn,  co.  Gloucester, 
and  gives  a particular  account  of  their  nature. 

ASTROLOGY.  A herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 
f.  18,  and  by  Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134, 
f.  201.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  aristo- 
logii,  two  species  of  which  are  mentioned  in  an 
old  poem  in  ArchR*ologia,xxx.  386. 

ASTRONOMER.  An  astrologer.  This  sense  of 
the  term  is  usual  with  our  early  writers.  See 
Minot’s  Poems,  p.  85. 

A letm'd  a^rrtrnont^,  great  magician. 

Who  Uvea  hard-hy  retlrM. 

Zltviwmont  and  FUteher,  1.  150. 

ASTRONOMIEN.  Astrologer. 

Whiche  waa  an  a«rmnomi«fi. 

And  eck  a gret  magiclen. 

Gotvrr,  MS.  Soc.  Antig.  1.34,  f.  140. 

ASTROPITELL.  A hitter  herb  ; probably  star- 
wort,  according  to  Narcs. 

My  little  flock,  whom  earst  I lov'd  ao  well. 

And  wont  to  food  with  flnett  grasae  that  grew, 
Fet^<'  yc  henceforth  on  bitter  a/rm/?//, 

And  itinking  smallageand  unaaverle  rue. 

Spens.  Dapfm.  344 
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ASTROUT.  ThU  word  is  still  used  in  Somerset- 
shire* explained  by  Mr.  Norris,  MS.  Glossary, 

“ in  a stiff,  projecting  postnre,  as  when  the 
fingers  are  kept  out  stiff.’*  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Workes,  p.  98,  applies  it  to  a stomach  swelled 
by  gluttony,  “ What  good  can  the  great  glo- 
ton  do  with  his  bdy  standing  OMlrolf  like  a 
taber.”  In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16,  “ a-strat" 
is  translated  by  turgide;  and  Palmer  says  it  is 
used  in  the  north-cast  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
attride.  The  word  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in 
a curious  poem  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  printed 
in  Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  336  : and  the 
following  example  is  taken  from  another  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wright,  which  is  valuable  as  completing  his 
imp^ect  one.  Cowper  has  ttitmt,  as  quoted 
by  Kichardson. 

Now  Godii  tmilc  i»  day  tuore. 

The  kiivf  whal  ttonde  o-atrouf/ 

And  thow  hl$  hole*  be  lo  tore, 

tit  he  «il  m»k  It  stout.  i 

US.  Bodl.  48,  f.  3S7.  ' 

The  msryncie  that  woUle  hare  layne  hur  by, 

Hy*  yea  slode  owte  astt-ote  for-lhy, 

Hys  lymme*  were  roton  hym  froo. 

Le  Bone  Florence  o/  Rome,  20W. 
He  gafe  hym  swylkc  a clowte» 

That  bothe  hi*  eghne  Stodc  one  ftrotde. 

Sir  humbriu,  L.tneo/n  US. 

ASTRUCTIVE.  This  word  is  used  by  Bishop 
Hall,  and  opposed  by  him  to  dniruclivt.  See 
Rirhanison,  in  v. 

ASTRYVYD.  Distracted. 

Beryn  and  hl»  company  stood  aU  oafryrpif. 

HisKnyo/Beiyn,  8499. 
ASTUNED.  Stunned.  See  Drayton’s  Polyolltion, 
ed.  1753,  p.  1011 ; and  Jtlonne. 

He  fruit  douD  at  o dent. 

That  hors  and  man  attuned  lay. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  833. 

ASTUNTE,  Stood ; remained. 

The  baron*  aetunte  withoute  toun  bi«Ide, 

And  rairc  *endo  Into  the  toun  to  the  king  hor 
aondc. 

That  he  »*o1de,  eor  Godta  love,  him  bet  midcr- 
•tonde* 

And  graunte  hom  the  gode  lawe*.  and  habbe  pU<l 
of  ti  lond.  flob*  Oloue.  p.  54G. 

The  other  aetunte  and  unnethe  abod. 

He  ne  mljhte  no  othur  for  ichame. 

ua.  hiud.  106,  f.  173. 
ASTUTE.  Crafly.  Himhcu. 

ASTWARD.  Eastward. 

And  in  aichlp  weduden  ui  sone,  , 

And  aattcard  evere  kenden, 

In  the  *e  of  oecean. 

A*  ore  Loverd  i>  grace  iii  «ende. 

MS.  106.  f.  104. 

ASTY.  Rather;  as  soon  as.  North.  This  is 
perhaps  connected  with  a»tf,  q.  v. 

ASTYE.  To  ascend. 

Alfred  and  Seynl  Edwarde,  laite  hli  gonne  aetye 
Tboru  the  due  of  Norroandye,  that  her  uncle  wa*. 

Hob.  Gloue.  p.  317. 

ASTYFLED.  I.Amcd  in  the  leg. 

Somtyme  an  hound  ii  yveic  aetyjted,  *o  that  he 
»hal  aomtyme  abyde  half  a jeer  or  more,  or  he  be 
wcl  ferme.  US.  Bodl.S4S. 


ASTYL.  A thin  board  or  lath.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  explained  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
**  a piece  of  a wooden  log  cleft  for  burning.'* 
Phipps  has  axicle  in  the  same  sense,  so  that 
the  word  may  come  originally  from  the  Lat. 
axicultu. 

ASUNDERLY.  Separately.  It  is  translated  by 
di^unctim,  tt^aratim,  and  divUim,  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16. 

ASUNDRI.  Apart.  See  Gesta  Romanorum, 
pp.  14,  67,  164;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16. 
in  this  world,  bi  Seyn  Joa, 

So  wise  a man  is  Ihernon, 

Aeundri  schuld  hem  knawe. 

Amie  and  Amiloun,  2058. 

ASWARE.  On  one  side. 

Hym  hail  bln  belcr  to  have  goon  more  aateare. 

For  thr  egg  of  the  pami  met  with  hU  ihynne, 

.\nd  karff  atoo  a vcyn,  and  the  next  lyo. 

Chaucer,  ed.  L’rry.p.  599. 

ASWASH.  Cotgrave  has,  **  Chamarre,  a loose 
and  light  gowne,  that  may  be  wome  anraeh 
or  skarfewise." 

ASWELT.  To  become  extinguished.  {/4.~S.) 

Ac  sot  and  mow  cometh  out  of  holes, 

And  brennyng  fuyr,  an«l  glowyng  coles ; 

That  thco  mow  for  the  fuyr  no  malt. 

No  the  fuyr  for  theo  mow  antfeU. 

Kytiff  Alieaunder,  6639. 

ASWKVED.  Stupified,  as  in  a dream.  (.<^.-5.) 

Fur  so  avtomed  and  o«<rere<i 
Was  every  virtue  in  me  heved. 

What  with  his  sours,  and  with  my  dred. 

That  al  my  fclinge  gan  to  dcd. 

The  House  o/ Fame,  ii.4l. 

AS-WIIO-SAIETH.  A not  unfrequent  ex- 
pression in  our  early  poetry,  equivalent  to, — 
as  one  may  say,  as  the  saying  is.  See  Dycc’s 
notes  to  Skelton,  p.  86. 

ASWIN.  Obliquely.  North. 

ASWOGII.  In  a swoon.  {J.-S.) 

AttrogA  he  fell  adoun 

An  hy*  hyndcr  arioun.  Z.^6crt«a  Dt«wiu,  ll'I. 

ASWOUNE.  In  a swoon.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
3826,  10788  ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  17  ; Legend 
of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  48;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,1804. 
He  ferd  as  he  wer  mat ; 

AdouD  he  fel  aswoune  with  that. 

Gy  of  tVanvike,  p.  18. 

ASWOWE.  In  a swoon.  See  Amrogh  ; Laun- 
fal,  755  : MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  51. 

The  king  blnethen,  the  stede  al»ue, 

For  iothe  lir  Arthour  wa*  eAxcmce. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  193s 
And  whanne  the  mydwyf  hurdc  that, 

Zhe  fellea-ffcpotoff  thar  ihe  *at.  MS.  Douee  836,  f.  8X 

A-SYUEN-IIANDE.  On  one  side. 

but  he  toke  nat  hi*  ground  to  even  in  the  front 
afore  them  a*  he  wold  have  don  yf  be  might  bettar 
have  sene  them,  butt  aomewhate  a^syden-hande, 
where  he  disposed  all  hit  people  in  good  arraye  all 
that  nYght.  ArrifOl  o/ King  Bdhcard  J y . p. 

ASYGHE.  To  essay. 

j Now  let  *eo  gef  ony  Is  *o  hardy  

That  duhte  hit  him  asyghe.  Kyng  AHsaunder,  3679. 

ASYNED.  Assigned ; appointed. 

And  jemen  of  the  crowne  also. 

That  were  asyned  wyth  hym  to  go. 

Archeeolegia,  xxi.  73s 
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AT.  (1)  Th«t.  North.  Set  Styyn  Sages,  3824; 
Perceral  of  Galles,  150,  524  ; Tovneley  Mys- 
teries, pp.  2,  87  ; Robson’s  Met.  Rom.  p.  7 ; 
Yvaine  and  Gawin,  486. 

It  *%  fully  tny  codmiIc  thm  thou  rrcouoMlIo  «f«yne 
unto  the  my  lady  my  moder  OlyroplM,  and  at  thou 
grcfe  Che  nathynge  at  the  dede  of  Leilaa,  ne  take 
D8  heTyneato  the  therfore.  MS.Lincotn  A.  i.  17.  f.2&. 

(2)  To.  Constantly  used  as  a prefix  to  the  verb 
by  early  KngU&b  writers.  See  Ywaine  and 
6awin,  812.  2344. 

Ga  hethene  away  fra  me.  quod  be.  for  thou  canne 
■ay  noghte  to  raee,  ne  I hafe  n<^hte  at  do  with  the. 

MS.  lAncotnK.U  17>M. 
That  ea  at  «ay.  with  golde  and  entence. 

And  myxe  that  they  off^rde  in  thi  pretence. 

MS.  UnrKhln  A.  i.  17.  f.  190. 

(3)  To.  **  This  roal  all  be  daingerus  jist  now,  if 
a dunna  doa  sommat  at  it."  Var.  dial. 

(4)  Bat. 

Nohadde  thal  no  wlnea  wat,  I 

No  ale  chat  was  old. 

No  no  gode  mete  l hal  at, 

Thai  haddeo  ai  that  thal  wold. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  960. 

(5)  Who ; which.  A'cr/A. 

(6)  Of.  Norlh. 

Scryppe  and  burdon  can  he  take. 

And  loke  leTt  at  hyt  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.il.  38.  f.lS9. 
He  tuke  hit  lere  at  the  daye 
jit  Mlldor  the  falrc  maye. 

Sir  Dr^revante,  Linrofn  MS. 
That  tame  houre  herly  at  momi',  Marie 
Maudeleyno  and  hir  two  •istars  asked  lere  at  oure 
Lady,  and  went  with  thejre  oynementes  to  the 
sepulcrt.  MS.  Utieoin  A.  L 17.  f.  186. 

(7)  To  attack;  to  accost.  A common  elliptical 
form  of  the  expreuion  to  be  at,  or  to  get  at. 
Also,  to  contend  with  or  take  in  a game  or 
otherwise. 

(8)  For. 

At  this  cause  the  knyyt  corolyche  hade 

Jn  the  more  half  of  hb  Scheldt  hir  ymage  depayntad. 

Sjtr  Cawa^na,  p.  2S. 

ATACHE.  To  seize. 

And  seyde.  we  efecAe  yow  y«wysae. 

For  yescballe  telle  na  what  he  ys. 

MS.  Qtntab.  Ft.  H.  38.  f.  133. 

AT-AFTER.  After;  afterwards.  North.  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  10616,  11531;  Morte 
d* Arthur,  ii.  220.  It  is  an  adverb  and  prep. 

I trust  to  see  you  att-after  Estur. 

A«  conning  as  I that  am  your  master. 

MS.  RawL  C.  258. 

ATAKG.  To  overtake.  (A.-S.)  See  Amis  and 
Amlloun,  2070;  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  16024. 
Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  part.  pa.  Ataken, 
as  in  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  6966,  and  our  two  last 
examples. 

He  turned  his  stedc  and  gan  to  Hr. 

And  GiJ  after  him , hi  ml  leut^ ; • 

Oode  waa  the  hors  that  Owlchard  rod  on. 

And  so  fast  hb  stedc  gan  gon. 

That  08  might  him  rmught  atakai 

Therfore  he  gan  torwe  make,  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  59. 

And  seyde,  ha  I now  thou  art  a-taka. 

That  thou  thy  werke  myjie  noujt  forsake. 

Oowtr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  131,  f.  I6H. 

- And  no]t  for  that  a goth  so  fast. 

That  Richard  ys  a-takt  ate  last.  MS  AohnuJb  4^. 


AT« ALL.  The  cry  of  a gamester  fhll  of  cash  and 
spirit,  meaning  that  he  will  play  for  any  sums 
the  company  may  choose  to  risk  against  him. 
See  Massinger,  iv.  78. 

AT'ALLE.  Entirely ; altogether.  Sec  Lydgate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  29 ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8921, 
9098. 

The  kynge  knew  the  burgeyse  at  atU  t 

Anonc  to  hym  he  lette  hym  colle.  /po«*vdon,136B. 

AT-ALL-POINTS.  In  every  particular,  a phrase 
applied  to  a person  well  and  entirely  armed. 
Sec  instances  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  7 ; Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  344,  ii.  19.  At-alU 
rightiia  a similar  expression,  of  which  see  in- 
stances in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2102;  Sir 
Perceval,  1139.  See  At-ryghttez. 

ATAME.  To  tame.  {A.-S.)  Sec  Skelton’s 
Works,  i.  135,  211 ; Deposition  of  Richard  IL 
p.  15 ; Chester  Plays,  i.  124 ; Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  316;  and  At  fame. 

And  aaide.  thou  cursed  Saraayne, 

Thy  proude  pride  ihall  be  atanytd, 

By  God  and  by  Seinie  QwyDtyne.  MS.  Douct  175,  p 39. 

ATANUNK.  Afternoon.  Su^olA. 

AT-A-POINT.  This  phrase  is  explained  resolute 
by  Rider.  In  the  second  example  it  appa- 
rently means  at  a stoppage. 

Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 

All  ready  at  a point,  wai  totting  forth.  Macbeth,  \r,X 
Now  let  ui  speake  of  the  Erie  of  Warwickes 
doyngee.  whiche  rousie  nedei  play  a paglaunt  In 
thb  cnterlude,  or  cb  the  plalo  were  at  a po4nt. 

Halt,  EdwarS  IF.  f.  16. 

ATARN.  To  run  away ; to  escape.  (A.^S.) 
Manic  flowe  to  churche.  and  the  conttabieunoethe 
Atarrule  alive,  and  manie  were  1 brojt  to  dethe. 

Hnb . Gtoue.  p.  539. 

ATASTE.  To  taste.  See  the  corresponding 
passage  in  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  6,  and  Digby 
Mysteries,  p.  190. 

Ye  ihullen  ataete  bothe  thowe  and  •hoc 
Of  thilke  water,  to  ipeke  Jn  wordei  fewe. 

By  God  ordeyned  trouthci  for  to  ihewe. 

Lytl^te,  MS.  Athmole  39,  f.  44. 

ATAUNT.  So  much.  See  Digby  Mysteries, 
p.l92.  {A..N.) 

Whan  that  Bachua,  themyghil  lorde. 

And  Juno  eke,  both  by  oneaccordc, 

Rad  ictte  a*brorheof  myghti  wync  a tone, 

And  afterwardyi  Into  the  brayn  ran 

Of  Colyn  Blobolle,  whan  he  had  dronke  otflunt 

Both  of  TcynC  and  of  wyne  Alycaunt, 

TUI  he  waa  drounke  u any  iwynr. 


And  he  if  a foole  that  yevithealfo  credence 
To  newe  rumour*  and  every  foltliahc  fable, 

A drunken  foole  that  fparithe  for  nodbpeace 
Todrynk  atmunt  til  he  slepe  at  table. 

tsrSgate**  Minor  Foeme,  p.  167 

ATAVITE.  Ancestral. 


mil  cruiie  una  ooMnee,  not  myns  owne  nature,  hath 
taught  mee.  but  your  nature,  generocitle  progtute, 
and  come  from  your  atoH/eprogenitour*. 

BtHe'e  lAterary  Lettere,  p.  75. 

ATAXY.  Disorder : irregularity. 

AT-BAR.  Bore  away. 

A wonder  thing  he  aey  him  thar, 

A wolf  hb  other  child  ar-fror.  MS,  Dtotm  8$,  f.  173. 
AT-BLEWE.  Blew  with  bellows. 
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The  tourmentourf  af  Metre  ai  hjme ; 

Criite  for-tcbope  thame  boehe  lythe  ami  lyme  ! 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  1S8. 

AT-BREST.  To  burst  in  pieces. 

Hithertaght  ar ae*6re^  In  thrin. 

Ar  fra  hU  comamentee  tuin. 

MS.  Cott,  Fetpa*.  A.  IH.  f.  M. 

ATCHEKED.  Choaked-  SMnner. 

ATCHISON.  A billon  coin,  or  rather  copper 
washed  with  silver,  struck  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  of  the  value  of  eight  pennies  Scots, 
or  two  thirds  of  an  English  penny.  See 
Jamieson,  in  v.  | 

1 care  nut  an  they  war  all  drown'd  1'  th*  dike,  ' 
They’re  nut  worth  an  aichuon,  nor  twenty  kike. 

Yorkthire  ZHa^o^e,  p.  57- 
AtCHORN.  An  acorn.  r«r.  dial.  We  have 
also  atchoming,  picking  up  acorns. 

ATE.  (1)  To  eat.  IVest.  See  Jennings,  p.  115. 
(2)  At  the. 

And  with  a god  ftaf.  ful  aket. 

Hit  wlf  ate  dorc  ne  bet.  Secyn  Sagc$,  SS96. 

ATEGAU.  A kind  of  lance.  JuniuM. 

ATEIGN.  To  accompU&b. 

Ne  hope  I noght  he  wil  him  feign. 

That  he  ne  aal  Cairn  deilc  atrip%. 

MS.  <Vf.  Vvpns.  A.  III.  f.  8. 
ATEINTE.  To  give  a colouring  to.  (A.-N.) 

Nat.  dowicr,  for  God  above  I I 

Old  men  ben  fclle  and  queinte.  ' 

And  wikkedc  wrenchea  conne  a/einre.  ! 

UUdo  nowt,  doughter,  but  do  bl  retie!  | 

Scpyn  Safct,  1788. 

ATEl..  Reckoned  ■,  counted.  (A.-S.) 

The  kyng  thoru  ya  conaeyl  cnccntetl  wel  her  to. 

And  god  oftage  of  nom.  the  truage  vor  to  do ; i 
And  aUl  al  her  god«  and  let  him  al  bar  wrnde. 

Rcdt.  Ghittc.  p.  171.  j 

ATELICII.  Fool;  corrupt.  {A.-S.) 

Tile  bodi  ther  hit  lay  on  here, 

An  atelich  thing  aa  hit  wna  on. 

Apt"eud.  to  FV.  Mnpc$,  p. 

Tho  cam  thare  out  a luihcr  wyjt 

Ful  atfUch  ate  taste.  MS.  i^iorf  108,  f.  Id?. 

A scharp  face  he  hadde,  and  al  for  kroked. 

Ilia  berd  atclich  and  long.  Ifiid,  106.  f.  )A9. 

ATENES.  At  once.  See  Chaucer,  etl.  Urry, 

p.  32.  This  is  merely  another  form  of  Attonea, 

q.  V. 

ATENT.  An  object;  an  intention.  SeeOctovian, 
101 ; Sir  Amad«x<,  372  ; Joachim  and  Anne, 
p.  149;  Cov,  Myst.  p.  4;  Syr  Gowghter,  617. 

Hytnielfe  yaln  godeare»ife. 

For  every  man  ya  hya  frende. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  79. 
A riclic  letlre  »cho  h>  m aent, 

Efiyr  hir  lordia  commantlment. 

And  Uldc  hymallc  hir  ntettt. 

Sir  Ue^revante,  lAncoIn  MS. 

ATEON.  To  make  angry.  (A.-S.) 

'the  kyng  we«  ateon'il  atronge 
Tlut  Corineui  avtod  au  longe.  / 

Chriinieta  V Knylantti  61. 
Oogmagog  was  atened  alrong 
That  on  mon  him  ato«ie  so  long. 

ibid.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  93. 
He  was  aimed  of  his  enemy.  MS.Athmnle  33.  fA. 
ATKR.  (1)  After.  Var.diaL  It  may,  however, 
he  a mere  error  of  the  scribe  in  the  following 
example : 


And  atyr  thi«  hia  modir  dide  aryae. 

And  lyfte  him  up  sofuly  into  the  atallc. 

l^dgate,  Ms.  Soc.  Antiij.  134,  f.  13. 

(2)  Attire. 

Everich  man  of  Ich  mester 
Hero  ridrn  ogain  with  fa*r  aim. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  132. 
ATER-NOON.  Afternoon.  Somerset. 
ATERST.  In  earnest.  Phiiiips.  Coles  explains 
it  indeed. 

ATEYNT.  Fatigued;  worn  out.  {A.^X.) 

In  the  hete  they  wer  almost  ateynt, 

And  in  the  smoke  nygh  adreynt. 

KirAanf  Coer  de  Uvn,  6131. 

ATEYNTE.  (1)  Convicted;  attainted.  See 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  S49;  Histor}'  of  Berj’n, 
2673. 

Yn  feyre  wurdys  and  yn  qeynte, 

Wylh  pryde  are  iwych  men  ateynte. 

MS.  UarU  1701,  f.  91 

(2)  To  reach ; to  get  possession  of. 

She  aeid,  Thomas,  let  them  stand. 

Or  cilia  the  feend  wilie  the  ateynte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  118. 

AT*GO.  Expended;  gone. 

Wor  hit  spending  wes  al  ai-go, 

Wcl  evene  he  hit  oundernom. 

MS.  Digby9S,  f.  194. 
Whet  may  I lugge  bole  wolawo  I 
When  ml  Iif  is  me  at-go. 

Wright't  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  "4. 

AT-GOIIT.  Is  expended. 

Ther  ich  wes  luef,  icham  ful  loht, 

Ant  alJc  myn  godm  me  at-goht. 

WrighPe  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  48. 

ATH.  (1)  -\n  oath.  (.4.-S.)  Sec  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  22C4  ; Sir  Degrevaiitc,  MS.  Lincoln, 
210;  Reliq.  Aiitiq.  i.  126. 

I hafe,  quod  he,  made  urA«  to  Darius,  that,  whlla 
he  Icffii,  I schalle  never  here  armes  agaynes  hyme  j 
and  iherfore  I ne  may  nojte  do  agaynes  mync  athe. 

MS.  Lincoln  h.  1. 17a  f>  8 
O pride  blcums  thrones  o thrett, 

Hetldng,  threp,  and  aihet  grelt. 

MS.  Cott.  Fea/ios.  A.  lit.  f.  15.1. 

(2)  Each. 

Thai  token  ath  tulke ; 

The  roglrc  raggi  sculke 
Rug  ham  in  hclle ! 

H'righfe  Pot.  Songf,  p 296 

(3)  Hath. 

Vont  ych  wulle  thcrynne  do  me  sulf,  vor  ryjt  yt  ya, 

And  vorst  aaayle  then  false  kyng,  and  bridge  hym  tojokc. 
That  the  grel  olh  that  he  suor,  ao  vyllycheafh  to-broke. 

Act.  G/ouc.p  483. 

AT-HALST.  Withholdest.  Rob.  Glouc. 
AT-HAND.  "At  hand,  quoth  pick-pursc,”  an 
old  proverb  introduced  in  I Henry  IV,  ii.  1, 
and  several  writers  of  Shakespeare’s  time.  It 
is  a familiar  exclamation  in  answer  to  any 
summons. 

ATHANOR.  A digesting  furnace,  calculated  for 
the  retention  of  heat. 

1 have  another  work  you  never  anw,  son, 

That  three  days  since  past  the  philosopher’s  wheel. 
In  the  lent  heat  of  athanor.  The  Alcheniet,  U.  I. 
And  ae  thy  fomace  be  apt  therfore, 

Whych  wyac  men  do  call  athenor. 

Aehmolc*e  Theat.  CAtra.  BHf.  p.  149 
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ATHEL.  Noble.  (J.-S.)  See  Wright’s  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  33  j Black’s  Cat.  of  Ashmolc’s  MSS. 

p.  68. 

Hit  wall  Euntas  thec(Ae/sand  his  high  kynde. 

Sifr  Cmtpuyne,  p.  3. 
Alexasdir  tht  aihUI,  be  allun  acorde. 

MS.  AthmoUi*.  r.  11. 
AT-H  BLD.  To  keep;  to  reUin.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc. 

p.  62s 

This  clerket  of  whom  teh  teld« 

With  the  kiog  wemi  at-hel4. 

jtrthtmr  and  Marlin,  p.  94. 
He  him  might  no  Icnge  at-htlJ. 

Cif  of  Wmrwikt,  p.  60. 
ATIIELE.  This  word  is  translated  by  iw/«ro  in 
MS.  Harl.  219. 

ATHELISTE.  Most  noble. 

Thane  Syr  Arthure  one  erthe,  athelitteof  othere. 

At  evene  at  his  awene  horde  arantld  his  lordei. 

Mortt  Arthura,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  70. 

ATIIENED.  Stretched  out.  I'erafegan. 
ATHENYNG.  Extension.  (y/.-5.)  See  a piece 
by  Lydgate,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle 
of  leondon,  p.  237.  We  have  already  had  the 
passage  from  another  copy,  in  v.  Arenyng, 
which  is  probably  a corrupt  reading. 
ATIIEOUS.  Atheistical. 

It  Is  an  ignorant  conceit  that  inquiry  into  nature 
should  make  men  athnuc : no  man  is  so  apt  to  see 
the  star  of  Christ  as  a diligent  disciple  of  philosophy.  | 
BU/tOft  HalU  I 

ATHER.  Either.  Yorkah,  See  HarUhome’s 
Met,  Talcs,  p.  100. 

At  athar  ende  he  castes  a cope 

Layde  dowoc  on  horde,  the  endyspiyed  up. 

Bake  of  Cunae^r,  p.  28. 

A-THES-H.\LE.  On  this  side  of.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  v.  Anether. 
ATHILLEYD.W.  The  rule  of  an  astrolabe. 
Seeke  the  ground  meetc  f<*r  yuur  purpose,  and  then 
take  an  astrolobe.  and  hang  that  upon  your  thombe 
by  the  ring,  and  then  tumc  iho  athilleydai/ or  rule 
with  the  tights  up  anJ  downe.  nntill  that  you  doo  tee 
the  marke.  Boum^g  inventioneor  Devisea,  1578. 
ATIUN.  Within.  Somerset. 

ATHINKEN.  To  repent;  to  grieve.  (A.^S.)  See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  1051,  v.  878. 

Soore  it  me  a.lhynkcih 

For  the  dede  that  I hare  dmm. 

Pierg  Piiuifikman,  p.  3^A. 

A-THIS-SIDE.  On  this  side;  betwixt  now  and — . 

e.  g.  “ a this  side  Christmas.”  Var.  dial. 
ATHOG.  As  though. 

1 Bchall  Icy  on  hym,  athng  I wode  were, 

With  thys  same  womanly  geyre, 

Sharj/g  Diig,  on  Co*.  Mytt.  p.  111. 

ATHOLDE.  To  withhold.  See  Hartshorne’s 
Met.  Talcs,  p.  96 ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  62. 

For>lhl  Saunas  the  hoMe 
The  soule  w\\\a  aOtolHe.  MS  Digby  96,  f.  128. 
ATHOUT.  Without.  IVest. 

ATHRANO.  In  a throng. 

Alle  weore  dryven  athrangt 

Ten  myle  they  yeode  alang.  Kyng  AlUaytnder,  3409. 
A-THRE.  In  three  parts.  Sec  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
2936;  Ijcgcndsc Catholics, p.  128;  Rob.Glouc. 
p,  23  ; Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  22. 

The  halvedel  thenoe  athreo 

Wcl  he  bisette  thco.  CAren.  of  IEng/an<f,  515. 


ATHREP.  Wnth  torture ; cnieUy.  Mr. 

Conybeare  gives  no  explanation  of  this  wont 
Blsydet  ttondeth  a feoadcs  trume. 

And  walteth  hwense  the  saules  cume ; 

Heo  hire  awarleth  al  athrep, 

Alao  wulres  doth  the  seep. 

Ctmsr6Mre*a  Orfoeian,  p.  67 
ATHRINED.  Touched.  Verstegim. 
A-THRISTETH.  Tlirust ; piuh ; hurry  on. 
Rermynge  boundet  hunteth  yn  dyverse  manercs, 
for  some  foleweth  the  hert  faste  at  the  bygynnynge, 
and  o-raHarefA  a hert  at  the  Ante,  for  thel  goUh  light- 
lych  and  faate.  JfS.  Bodl.  540. 

ATHROTED.  ’Throttled ; choked. 

And  If  thou  wolt  algates  with  superflultle  of  riches 
be  athroled,  thou  shale  hasteliche  bo  anoird,  orris 
erill  at  ese.  Testament  of  hose,  p.  4W>. 

A-THROUGH.  Entirely. 

A-throxtgh  they  ordeyned  gode  and  fyne, 

Hys  body  and  bones  to  berye  theryn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  30,  f.  2IG. 
ATHRUST.  Athirst;  thirsty. 

Ad  huswyfe  of  trust, 

Whan  she  is  athrvst, 

Suche  a webbe  can  spyn. 

Her  thryft  Is  full  thyn.  Skstton*a  HVka,  1,  lu3. 
ATHURT.  Athwart;  across.  fYest.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  a short  cut,  and 
frequently  also  by  sailors,  with  the  channel 
understood,  e.g.  “ He’s  gone  athurt.** 
ATHVERTYSYI).  Advertised;  informed. 

Yt  shall  please  yow  to  be  athrertysyd  that  here  ys 
an  abbey  callyd  Ingham  in  Norfolke,  not  fare  fromc 
Seynt  Benettea  abbeye. 

IVrighfg  Monaetic  JAttere,  p.  86. 

ATHYT.  Perhaps  this  ought  to  be,  at  hyi. 

No  storing  of  pasture,  with  baggedgly  tyt. 

With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  rvrl  athyt. 

Tugger,  ed  ].'>73>f.I4. 
A-TILT.  At  a tilt.  Also,  as  a verb.  Seethe 
quotations  given  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ATI  RE.  To  prepare;  to  fit  out.  {A.^N.) 

What  doi  the  kyng  of  France  I atirrg  him  gone  navie 
TiUe  Inglond,  o chance  to  Wynne  it  with  maisirie. 

Vrter  Langtf'fi,  p.  20J. 

Atired  ther  weodyng  toward  the  Marcho  right  >onc. 

IMd.  p.  ?40. 

ATISFEMENT.  Ornament.  (.L-A^.) 

A pavilion  of  honour,  with  riche  atiefement. 

To  serve  an  emperour  at  a psikment. 

Peter  Langt-p,  p. 

ATITLED.  Called;  entitled. 

But  )lt  here  sterrls  bothc  two, 

S,rtomc  aud  Jubiter  also, 

They  have,  allc-thou5c  they  be  to  blame, 

Atitled  to  here  owen  name. 

Cviver,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  133. 
This  Arles,  on  of  the  twclfe. 

Hath  Marche  aftWed  for  himselve.  Ibid.  (,  190. 
The  twelve  monthls  of  the  yere 
Attitled  undlr  the  power 

Of  these  twelve  signis  stonde.  Ibid.  f.  109. 

ATLED.  Arrayed.  See  Ali/I. 

Hire  teht  aren  white  ase  bon  of  whal, 

Evene  set  ant  «rf««r  al.  fPrighCt  L4rrieFoetry,p.36. 
AT-LOWE.  Dclow. 

And  truly,  syrs.  lookc  that  yc  trow 
That  othere  lord  is  noneat-ktre, 

Bothc  man  and  beest  to  hym  shade  bnwe, 

Intowneand  fcyld,  TotcneieyMystsrie*,v  198 
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ATO.  In  two.  See  Jiw>. 

To  the  stlflce  he  yede. 

And  CTeu  ato  hion  echere.  Sir  TrUtrem,  p,  lfl9. 

ATOK.  Took ; seized. 

Al  that  Fortl^ 

He  let  to  draw*  and  an*hoDg* 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

ATOM.  At  home.  Atome  is  still  common  in 
the  provinces. 

And  the  Norman*  ne  coutbe  speke  tho  bote  her 
owe  apeche, 

And  apeke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren 
dude  al>so  tcche.  Rob.  GloHc.  p.  884 

ATOMY. (1) Anatom.  SceRomeoandJuliet,i.4. 
To  tell  thee  truth,  not  wonders,  for  no  eye 
Secs  thee  but  stands  amased.  and  would  turn 
Uis  CTTstal  humour  into 
Ever  to  play  about  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletrher,  Iv.  883. 

(2)  A skeleton.  North.  Shakespeare  has  the 
word  in  2 Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

AT-ON.  Unilctl;  agreed.  Sec  Lay  le  Fraine. 
279-320;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6;  Faerie  Queene, 
II.  L 29;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  IC7. 

Thou  haae  oure  gude  mene  slane, 

1 redeje  be  or  nine 

Or  thare  dy  any  ma.  Sir  Degrevante,  Linculn  MS. 
In  that  maner  they  are  of-on. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il  38,  f.  120. 
ATONE.  To  reconcile ; to  agree.  Sec  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  i.  141 ; Webster’s  Works,  i.  73; 
As  You  Like  It,  v.  4.  This  verb  is  e>idently 
formed  from  at  one.  Shakespeare,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1,  has  atonement  in  the 
sense  of  reconciliation,  agreement. 

ATOP.  On  the  top ; upon.  It  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  o/oTont  c.  g.  “ I saw  Mr.  Brown 
atop  of  hit  new  horse  yesterday.”  Var.  dial. 
ATORN.  (1)  To  run  away. 

Tho  Water  Tyrel  y-aey  that  he  wasded,  anon 
He  atomde  u vaste  aa  he  myjte ; that  was  hya  beat 
won.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  419. 

(2)  In  turn  ? A turn  ? 

Thou  hast  y.dromed  of  venesooc. 

Thou  mostest  drynke atom.  MS.  Arbmole  33,  f.  4. 

(3)  Broken,  //ants. 

ATORNE.  Attorney.  (A.-N.) 

The  same  manere  ;it  doth  he. 

That  U a fals  a/omc.  MS.  Bodl.  48,  f . 166. 

ATORRYTE.  Authority.  This  form  of  tlie  word 
occurs  in  some  verses  scribbled  in  MS.  Bodl. 
546. 

ATOUR.  About;  around.  (A.-N.) 

Ded  buCh  tny  pryncet  be  atour. 

Kifng  AHtaunder,  451 1 . 

ATOURNED.  Equipped.  (.f.-A'.) 

And  otherwhile  he  might  him  ae, 

Aa  a gret  oat  bi  him  te. 

Wele  atoumed  ten  hundred  knlghtes, 

Ich  y-arm««l  to  his  rightes. 

Sir  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  853. 

ATOW.  That  thou. 

Loke  aieu)  no  more  wepe, 

For  thl  wiif  Uth  atUle  on  alepe. 

Marie  Maudeleln,  p.  830. 

AT-PLAY.  Out  of  work.  StaJT- 
AT-R.\11T.  Seized;  taken  away. 

.Such  reed  me  myhte  spaclychc  reowe. 

When  al  my  ro  were  meur-mAr. 

t4'»4g^r*#  l^irie  Poetry,  p.  3?. 


AT-RAUOHT.  Seized. 

Who  so  ever  he  at-raught, 

Tombel  of  hors  he  him  taught. 

Arihoar  at\d  Merlin,  p.  lyS. 

ATRAY.  To  trouble ; to  vex ; to  anger.  Prom 
/ray.  See  the  Sevyn  Sagea,  1867 ; Cov.  Myat. 
p.  350. 

He  sturte  him  up  in  a breyd, 

In  hla  herte  sore  atray^ed.  Kywg  of  7>>ra.  005. 
ATRETE.  Continually ; distinctly.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  tractim  and  distincte  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  1 7.  Baber,  in  his  glossary  to  Wickliffe, 
refers  to  2 Esdre  viiL  for  an  instance  of  the 
word. 

Hit  was  gode  preyers,  I sel  hit  atrete. 

MS.  Vernon,  Arrhoologia,  xvlll.  25. 

ATRICK.  An  usher  of  a hall,  or  master  porter. 
Minsheu. 

ATUIE.  To  try ; to  judge. 

Chefe  juatlsc  he  satte,  the  sothc  to  atrie. 

For  lefe  no  loth  to  Ictte  the  right  lawe  to  guye. 

I Peter  Ijjngtaft,  p.  80. 

The  rightes  he  did  attrie  of  tho  that  wrong  had 
nomen.  /bid.  p.  845. 

ATRISTUN.  Trust;  confide. 

Ther  are  thowsand  apices  of  veyn  tuperstlcoun, 
that  is,  thing  veynly  ordeynld  and  veynly  usid,  and 
vcynly  that  meti  atrietun  in,  and  all  silk  thlngit  are 
forbidun  je  in  thU,  that  thu  schalt  not  tak  his  name 
in  Tcyn.  Apology  fitr  the  lA>Uarde,  p.  06. 

AT-ROUTE.  Torout;  to  put  to  flight;  to  assem- 
ble. Hcarne  also  gives  the  meanings,  to  re- 
sistj  to  gather  together. 

So  that  men  of  purch.is  come  to  hym  so  gret  route. 

That  ther  nas  prince  un-nethe  that  hym  myjte  atroute. 

Aob.  Glouc.  p.  78. 

AT-RYGHTTEZ.  Completely. 

Luke  je  afiyre  evensang  be  armyde  at  ryghttez 
On  blonkea  by  ]one  buscayle,  by  jone  blyth 
stremei.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.  6i. 

AT-SCAPEN.  To  escape. 

Je«u,  thi  grace  that  b so  fTe 
In  aiker  hope  do  thou  me, 

At.eeapen  peyne  ant  come  to  the. 

To  (he  blitse  that  ay  thal  be. 

igrie  PoHry,  p.  73. 

AT-SITTE.  To  withstand;  to  contradict. 

See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  174;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 

p.  68. 

For  ther  nas  BO  god  kny;t  non  nower  a-boute  Prance, 
That  In  joustes  scholde  at-*itte  the  dynt  of  ys  launcc. 

/2ob.  Glouc.  p.  137* 
Hlse  bode  nedurste  he  non  Havtlok,f3!00. 

AT-SQUARE.  In  quarrel. 

oft  limes  yong  men  do  fall  aS-equare, 

For  a fine  wench  that  is  feat  and  faire. 

Withalf  Dictionarie,  p 871. 
AT-STODE.  Withstood.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  15. 
With  shelil  and  spereout  1-drawc 
That  hocre  dunt  at-*tode.  MS.  Digby  86,  f.l84. 

AT-STONDE.  To  withstand. 

I ne  wende  no}t  that  eny  man  my  dunt  tsnlde  at-etonde. 

Bab.  Oiome.p  .300. 

ATT.  To. 

We  besekene  5owe  that  ye  ehese  yow  yong  tordcs 
and  yong  kiiyghles  that  ere  listy  nunc  and  able  for 
to  suflVe  discMe  for  to  be  with  yow  t for  here  we  gKTe 
up  aft  armes,  if  it  be  your  wide,  and  forsake*  thame 
for  ever.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  3 
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ATTACHEN.  To  »tUch ; to  indite.  (A..y.) 

And  oomattDded  a cosftable. 

That  com  at  the 

To  atta<hen  tho  tyrauDti.  FUr$  PUrnghman,  p.  40. 

ATTACK'D-ED.  Attacked.  A common  parti* 
ciple  here,  but  more  extensirely  used,  1 am 
told,  in  America. 

ATTAINT.  A taint;  anything  hurtful.  The 
verb  seems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  a pecu- 
liar sense  in  Mortc  d' Arthur,  ii.  266.  It  was 
also  a term  in  chivalry. 

I will  not  poison  thee  with  my  ttiiairtt, 

Nor  fold  my  fault  In  cleanly  coin'd  eacuiea. 

Shnketpemr^t  Luertet. 
The  kyn^  was  that  daye  hyghly  to  be  prayied,  for 
he  brake  xalij.  aperet.  beiyJe  affaire*,  and  bare 
douoe  to  ground  a man  of  armea  and  hys  hor*e. 

HaU,  litnrg  PI  It.  f.  U. 

ATTAL-SAUESIN.  According  to  Cowell  and 
Kcnnctt,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  call  an 
old  mine  that  is  given  over  by  this  name.  The 
latter  says,  “ probably  becau.te  the  Saxons  em- 
ployd  the  Saracens  in  those  labours.^* 

ATTAME.  (1)  To  commence;  to  begin.  (/f.-A'.) 
Also,  to  broach  a vessel  of  liquor,  as  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  attamino. 
And  thereupon  he  tchuldc  anoiie  atiama 
Another  of  newe,  and  for  the  more  honours. 

Lgdgate,  MS.  Aoe.  Anllq.  134,  f.  8. 
Yet,  hotte.  quod  he,  to  mote  I ride  or  go. 

But  1 be  mery,  y-wli  I wol  be  blamed ; 

And  right  anon  hit  talc  he  hath  9itam*d. 

Chauitr,  Oint.  T.  148i4. 
There  wat  none  tuche  ^ithen  Adam  dide  atame 
The  frutc  to  ete,  for  eyther  halie  or  lame. 

MS.  Soe.Antiq.  134,  f.  1. 

(2)  To  feel ; to  taste. 

For  tithin  that  payne  waa  6r«t  named, 

Wat  ner  more  wofuU  payne  attamed. 

Chaucer^ t Drtamt,  606. 

(3)  To  hurt;  to  injure.  This  is,  I believe,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Chaucer's  Dreame, 
1128,  which  Tyrwhitt  conjectures  to  be  dis- 
fftacfd. 

Of  hit  tcholder  the  twerd  glod  doun, 

That  bothc  plates  and  hauberjoun 
He  carf  atuo  y plight, 

Al  to  the  naked  hide  y-wlas 
And  nought  of  flctche  atamed  it 
Thurch  grace  of  God  Almight. 

Of  0/  tVarwikt,  p.  3^6. 

ATT.XR.  After.  Salop. 

ATTASK'D.  Blamed.  See  Atapt. 

You  are  much  more  atfoailr’d  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prab'd  for  harmful  inildnm.  Lear,  1. 4. 

ATfAST.  To  taste.  Sec  Dial  of  Croat.  Moral, 
p.  9-4. 

And  to  oon  fVute  In  ipecyall  he  had  grete  hast. 

Hit  aptyde  was  desirous  therof  to  attoM. 

MS.  Laud  416,  f.  61. 

ATTE.  At  the.  {A.-S.) 

And  thanne  seten  fomme, 

And  songen  ati«  nale.  nem  PUmghman,  p.  194. 

ArrE-FKOME.  Immediately.  {A.^S.)  Sec 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5356. 

With  that  came  a sergeant  prickand, 

Oentil  he  was  and  well  tpeakand  ; 

To  Sir  Guy  Is  he  come. 

And  him  he  gret  ette  fi-vme. 

Kllu't  MH.  Ram.  ii.  18. 


ATTELE.  To  um ; to  deiign ; to  conjecture ; 
to  go  tourard,  ; to  approach ; to  judge.  See 
Sir  F.  Medden’a  gloeairjr,  in  t.  end  Elite. 

The  emperowr  entred  In  a wey  evene  to  atteU 

To  have  bruitenet  that  bor  and  the  abaic  sethihen. 

WIU.  and  the  H'eruiolf,  p.  8a 

For>thl  an  aunter  In  erde  1 attle  to  schawe. 

Sgr  Caufagne,  p.  4. 

ATTEMPERALLY,  Temperately. 

That  mane  ea  no^te  mekilles  at  commend  that 
alwayes  lyffet  in  disease;  bot  he  ea  gretly  to  com- 
mand that  in  r echos  lyflka  attemperaUg. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17.  t.  36. 

ATTEMPERAUNCE.  Temperance.  See  Lyd- 
gate’s Minor  Poems,  pp.  194,  209;  and  the 
example  under  Fratour. 

And  sovcraynly  she  had  attrmperamnee. 

Lgdgate,  MS.  Aihmtde  36.  f.  II. 

ATTEMPRE.  (1)  Temperate.  (A.^N.)  In 
Wright’s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  189,  we  have 
atfempred  in  the  some  sense.  See  M aundevile’s 
Travels,  p.  276. 

Atfrmpre  dicte  was  all  hire  phyiike. 

And  e&crcise,  and  hertes  lufflsance. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  14844. 

(2)  To  make  temi>erate.  SeeTroUns  andCreseide, 
L 954. 

Ther  may  no  welthe  ne  poverte 
Attempre  Item  to  the  docerte. 

Cower,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4?. 

ATTEMPRELY.  Temperately. 

Govemeth  you  also  of  your  diet# 

Aitemprelg,  and  naroidy  In  this  hete. 

Chttveer,  Cant.  T.  13199. 

ATTEMPTATE.  An  attempt. 

As  hcrunto  the  hynge  marvaylitb  gretly  off  thys 
prcsumptuosearr«>iiirrartf  usydde  by  the  Frcnchenicn 
in  hys  itreme,  and  takyih  the  same  vemye  dU- 
pleasantly.  State  Papert,  i.  36. 

ATTENDABLY.  Attentively.  Palsgrave  has 
attendabk,  attentive. 

Because  they  acholde  the  more  attmdablg  study  and 
verke  the  mora  spedyly  aboute  the  thynges  that 
myghtc  cause  and  haste  ther  delyvcraunccw 

MS.  Arundet  146. 

ATTENT.  Attentive.  Shakespeare  has  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  i.  2.  See  also  Richardson,  in  v. 
While  other  msticks.  lesae  attent 
To  prayers  then  to  merryment. 

Herrick’s  tVorke,  I.  140. 

ATTRR.  (1)  Poison.  (A.~S.)  Hence,  corrupt 
matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer,  as  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  where  it  it  translated  by  Jtanufg. 
This  latter  is  also  the  prorincial  use  of  the 
word ; Forby  has  it,  and  Skinner  gives  it  as  a 
Lincolnshire  word,  in  which  county  it  now 
seems  to  be  obsolete.  Kennett,  MS.  Laiisd. 
1033,  says  it  was  used  in  Sussex  in  the  tame 
sense.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  243. 
f)f  vych  a wrrm  that  after  bereth, 

Other  it  atlngctb,  other  It  tcreth. 

Off*gt>care*t  Oetavien,  p.  67> 
Thai  sharped  ihir  tung  aU  nedder  so, 

Attre  of  snakes  undir  llppes  of  iho. 

MS.  Bodl.  495.  f.  87. 

(2)  An  otter. 

Take  heare  cattes,  dogges  too. 

Atter  and  foxr,  fillie,  marc  alsoc. 

Oteeter  Plage,  i 51 
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(3)  Attire;  amj. 

In  Tolrwe  eke  much  more  did  co«t  hit  wcoche*  p&ll. 
Then  ell  th*  arrer  it  worth  that  covcreth  eltret  tenne. 

ApptnA,  to  W.  Jtfaptit,  p.  S7S* 

ATTERCOP.  A spider.  It  is  translated 

by  aranea  in  the  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  16,  and  the 
provincial  glossaries  give  it  also  the  sense  of  a 
spider’s  web,  as  Ray,  Kennett,  and  others.  See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  140,  and  the  list  of  old  words 
prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Barlholome,  1582, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  first  sense.  Stanihurst, 
in  his  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  11,  says  a 
spider  was  called  an  attereop  in  some  parts  of 
that  country,  and  even  in  Fingal.  Pegge  ex- 
plains it,  “the  venomous  spider,”  which  agrees 
with  the  etymology  from  o^/er,  poison;  thongh 
cobweb,  which  was  anciently  spelt  copweb, 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  word ; Dut.  Kop,  a spider ; Welsh,  Cop  or 
Coppin.  In  the  North  of  England,  the  term 
is  applied  to  a pee\*ish,  ill-natured  person,  not 
exclusively  to  the  female  sex,  as  Mr.  Brockett 
seems  to  say. 

ATTERLOTIIE.  Nightshade.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  morella  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
Harl.  978,  f.  25. 

ATTERLY.  Utterly.  Skinner, 

ATTERMITE,  An  ill-natured  person.  North. 

ATTERN.  Fierce;  cruel;  snarling.  Glouc. 

ATTERY.  Purulent.  East.  Irascible ; choleric. 
IVest.  Clearly  connected  with  attry,  veno- 
mous, q.  V.  Chaucer  speaks  of  attry  anger  in 
the  Personcs  Tale,  p.  63. 

ATTERYNG,  Venomous.  (.^.-5!.) 

Ob  face  and  hondis  thei  had  gret  naylcs. 

And  grette  hornet  and  atterpng  taylyt. 

Tundate,  p.  6. 

ATTEST.  Attestation;  testimony. 

An  etperance  to  obatinatety  strong. 

That  doth  invert  the  att9»t  of  eyrt  and  cars. 

Troilutand  Crt»tid*t,  v.  2. 

ATTEYNANT.  Attainable;  appertaining. 

To  Joyne  Buchea  worke,  or  it  to  rectify. 

To  me  it  temeth  co  farre  ictte  awrye, 

In  tyme  of  ycarca,  to  other  dyteordaunte, 

That  to  my  dulle  wyttc  it  U not  attetmant. 

Fatian’o  ChivnieU,  proi. 

ATTEYNT.  Convicted. 

At  London  thei  mot attrpnt,  docri  waj  mad  for  lh.vte. 

l^ngtit/VsC-hroniele,  p.  122. 

ATTICE.  A carpenter’s  tool ; an  adze.  Somerttl. 

ATTINCTURE.  Attainder. 

In  what  caac  the  right*  of  the  matter  wat  theire, 
and  whether  anyo  at(inctnrt,  lUtute,  or  alyenacioti, 
were  made  by  anye  of  the  auncccteni  of  this  gentle- 
man, by  which  his  ryghte  were  extincte. 

Arrhteohigia,  xxvilt,  128. 

ATTIRES.  The  boms  of  a stag.  Skinner  says, 

” cornua  cervi  adulta,  q.  d.  cervi  omamenta.” 

ATTLE.  Rubbish,  refuse,  or  stony  matter.  A 
mining  term. 

ATTOM’D.  Filled  with  small  particles;  tliick. 
Wherema  mens  breaths  doe  instantly  congeale, 

And  attorn'd  mists  tume  instantly  to  hayle. 


urayton  a Poem*,  p.  264 

ATTONE.  Altogether. 

And  hit  fresh  blood  did  frieio  with  fearcfull  cold. 
That  all  hU  sence*  seem’d  berefle  attone. 


Thf  Faari*  tfuean^,  II.  1.  42. 


Arr 

ATTONES.  Atonee.  North. 

And  thenne  they  alyght  sodenly,  and  settc  their 
handes  a|M>n  hym  all  attonoa,  and  toke  hym  prysoner, 
and  BOO  ledde  hym  unto  the  caatel. 

Jtferre  fArihutt  L 319. 

Fair  queen  of  lore,  I lov’d  not  all  attonet. 

Po9W$  n'orki,  1.  41. 

ATTORNEY.  A deputy.  This  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  used  in  the  Alchemist,  IL  1. 
See  also  Hawkins’s  Engl.  Dram.  i.  40.  Shake- 
speare makes  a verb  of  it  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 

ATTOUR,  (1)  A head-dress. 

Nor  I nil  makin  mencioun 
Nor  of  her  robe,  nur  of  tresour 
Of  broche,  ne  of  her  riche  attovr, 

Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side. 

Rom.  qftht  Rote,  3718. 

(2)  Around.  {A.-N.)  See  Atour. 

Attour  hU  belte  his  liart  lockis  laie, 

Fcitrld  unfalre,  or  fret  with  frostis  hore. 

Ttatament  of  Crttaidt,  162. 

ATTOURNE.  To  return. 

For  there  he  woulde  no  longer  make  snjoume. 

But  with  Troyans  to  their  lande  atvturnt. 

Hardptig't  ChronMf,  f.  14. 

ATTOURNEMENT.  A law  term,  defined  by 
Minsheu  to  be  a yeelding  of  a tenant  unto 
a new  lord.”  See  also  NVright’s  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  88 ; HoUnshed,  Chron.  of  Ireland, 

p.  102. 

ATTRACT.  An  attraction. 

For  then  their  late  attmeu  decline, 

And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd  wine. 

Htidibrat,  III.  1.  093. 

ATTRAITS.  Flattery.  Skinner. 

ATTRAP.  To  entrap.  (FV.)  It  sometimes  means 
to  dress,  to  adorn.  See  Richardson,  in  v. 

The  king  accompanied  with  the  Dukes  of  Somer- 
set and  Excester,  and  other  of  the  line  of  Lan- 
caster. determined  dcrcly  to  set  on  the  Duke  of 
Vorke  and  h>s  confederates,  and  them  by  force  either 
utterly  to  vanquish,  or  by  poMecy  to  attrap  and 
bring  to  confution.  Halt,  Henry  VI.  f.  92. 

ATTRIBUTION.  Seems  to  be  used  by  Shake- 
speare, 1 Henry  IV.  iv.  1,  for  comme»wfa/*oi». 

ATTRID.  Poisoned.  (A.-S.) 

Archars  with  arows  with  attrid  barbis. 

MS.  Aehtmde  44.  f.  42. 

ATTRITION.  Grief  for  sin,  arising  only  from 
the  fear  of  punishment.  See  Tyndall,  quoted 
by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ATTROKIEN.  To  foU.  (A.-S) 

1 nelle  nou;t  fastindc  late  him  go, 

That  heo  beon  over-come. 

And  attrokitm  bi  thewcicfor  febleitae. 

That  honger  hem  habbe  l-nome. 

MS.  Ijovd.  106,  f.  1. 

ATTRY.  Venomous;  poisonous.  (A.S.) 

He  shal  hem  troyte  and  do  to  iiitt 

He  shai  hem  ^yve  ful  attry  dynt. 

Cur;ror  Mundi.  M.S.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  131 
With  Iren,  fuyr,  or  attri  beest. 

How  that  ever  thei  may  hardest.  Ibid.  f.  132. 

ATTUR.  Hotter. 

As  owre  the  glcde  attur  yi  feyre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  U 

ATTWEEN.  Between.  Var.  dial. 

Arttvaen  too  theevys  nayled  to  a tre- 

Idfdgate'i  Minor  Poams,  p 2i>3 
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ATTYSE.  To  entice. 

SerrtiontM,  Avoyde  the  company 
Of  them  that  playe  at  carde*  or  dyae  •, 

For  yf  that  ye  them  haunte.  truely 
To  thefta  ihall  they  you  toonea/ryw. 

jine.  Potlurai  Traett,  p.  II. 

ATUGON.  Drawn.  Ventegan. 

AT-UNDERE.  In  subjection. 

Prayca  hyro  for  the  pet,  and  profyrt  fulle  large 
To  hafe  petd  of  the  Pope,  that  put  was  at-undtr*. 

Mort0  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87> 

AT.VORK.  Before,  Rob.  Ghuc. 

AT-WAPED.  Escaped. 

What  wylde  toat-unptd  wyjet  that  cchottco, 

Wats  al  to<raced  and  rent,  at  the  rrtayL 

Sjfr  Cawaifne,  p.  44. 
A-TWAYM.  In  two;  asunder.  See  Southey’s 
notes  to  the  Mortc  d* Arthur,  ii.  472. 

And  clef  ye  body  erene  a-tw<xyn 
With  that  itronge  tpryog. 

MS.  AthmoU  33,  f.  30. 

A-TWEE.  In  two.  North. 

ATWEEL.  Very  well.  North. 

ATWIN.  (1)  Asunder;  in  two.  Suffolk.  See 
Ritson’s  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  65  ; Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  1 52, 2 7 1 ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3589. 

She  ami  her  tonne  was  departed  ofirtn. 

For  he  and  the  were  to  nye  kynne. 

Spr  Degort,  980. 

(2)  To  part  asunder. 

Thefurste  payee  oftheseren. 

That  jc  me  herd  byfore  oeren, 

Ys  thegrete  dredc  that  the  *ou1e  yi  Inne, 
Whan  the  bodye  and  yt  echal  a-rwynne. 

MS,  Laud.  488. 

AT-WIRCHE.  To  work  against;  to  do  evil 
work  to. 

Al  that  trowe  on  Jhcsu  Crist, 

Thai  fond  at’U'irche  ful  wo. 

Sfynt  Mergrete,  p.  203. 
ATWIST.  Disagreement.  North.  In  Somer- 
setshire it  is  used  for  twigted. 

AT-WIST.  Knew. 

Another  dal  Clarice  arist,  • 

And  Dlauncheflour 

Whi  hi  made  so  longe  demoere. 

Harithome't  Met.  Tales,  p.  103. 
And  thou  In  thine  halle  me  sle. 

For  traUoun  it  worth  at-wlst  the. 

Gyo/  IVanclke,  p.  SSI. 
ATWITE.  To  twit;  to  upbraid.  (^.-5.)  See  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  33:  State  Papers,  iii.  23.  In  our 
second  example  it  is  ost^  for  the  participle. 
See  yttwot. 

Sir  steward,  that  was  ivel  y-smite. 

In  unworlhschip  it  worth  the  aiwUe, 

Gjf  of  Wartpike,  p.  IS8. 
He  was  wroth,  ye  echul  here  wire. 

For  Merlin  hadde  him  atwlte. 

Arlknisr  and  Iferfirt,  p.  341. 
ATWIXE.  Between.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  865. 
How  first  thespsrke  was  kyndled  of  envle 
Attciae  Grckyi  and  hem  of  Troye  town. 

MS.  lAgbp  233,  f.  3 
ATWIXT.  Between.  Suffolk.  See  the  Faerie 
Queenc,  1.  viii.  13.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  gives 
atwgsyne,  atitexyn,  and  altcyxl ; and  atwixin 
occurs  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  418. 
ATWO.  In  two ; asunder.  If>ef. 

Avoutrle  ie  the  gretcet  theft  that  may  be ; for  It 


Is  theft  of  body  and  of  eoule.  and  it  it  like  to  homi* 
tide,  for  It  kervcih  ariro  and  breketh  otwo  hem  that 
first  were  made  on  fleth.  Penonea  TUle,  p.  104. 

ATW'OT.  Twitted;  upbraided. 

The  loeerd  let  make  a grrt  fere, 

And  let  ofiende  a ncyghebour, 

Ich  undentonde  a god  harbour. 

And  set  hit  wif  forth  fot-hot. 

And  hire  mltdedea  hire  atwot. 

Sevyn  Sages,  I87& 
The  toudan  cleped  hem  fot-hot. 

And  hit  tonet  deth  hem  attpot, 

Og  ofWarteike,  p.  28 

AT-YANCK.  At  once.  North, 

ATYL.  (1)  Furuiturc;  attire.  See  the  example 
from  Robert  of  Gloocest^,  quoted  under 
Aarynt. 

(2)  To  array ; to  accoutre.  {A.-N.) 

So  that,  at  certcyn  day  y-tet,  to  thys  batayle  hii  come, 
A lute  wyihoute  Paryt,  atgled  wcl  y-nou. 

Rob.  Glour.  p.  184. 

A-TYME.  Onatime. 

AAame,  to  ipeke  myd  hyt  moder,  to  Engclond  he  corn. 
An  grrt  folc  of  Normandye  myd  hym  hyder  he  nome. 

Aob.  Glove,  p.  326. 

ATYR  Attire ; ornaments.  (A.^N.) 

Thco  ntyr  was  therein  se  riche. 

Id  al  this  world  nyi  him  non  licbe. 

ICyng  Ati*aunder,  ^CSi. 

AU.  AH.  North.  Tusser,  p.  174,  has  yfu  for 
August,  probably  for  the  s^c  of  the  rhyme, 
though  perhaps  from  Fr.  Aout. 

AUBADE.  A serenade.  MtHaheu,  {Fr.) 
AUBERK.  A liawberk. 

Auberk,  aketoun,  ami  schcld. 

Was  manl  to-broken  in  that  feld. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  831. 
AUCEY.  So  the  6rst  folio  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  reads,  in  the  Coxcomb,  iv.  4.  The 
second  folio  reads  awkeward — **  W*hat  awke- 
ward  words  they  use  beyond  the  seas  1" 
Mr.  Dyce  reads  Mttcy  [saucy?]  in  his  edition, 
iii.  187.  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  must 
be  preferred  to  conjectural  emendation,  but 
aucfy  may  be  right,  and  some  form  of  auk,  q.v. 
AUCTE.  Property, 

To-morwen  shal  maken  the  fre, 

And  awrftf  the  yeveo,  end  riche  make. 

Havelok,  531. 

AUCTORITEE.  A text  of  scripture,  or  of  some 
celebrated  writer.  {Lot.)  See  Notes  to  RisU* 
anger's  Chronicle,  p.  111. 

But,  dame,  here  at  we  riden  by  the  way, 

Ut  nedeth  not  to  tpeken  but  of  game. 

And  let  auetoritees  In  Ooddet  name 
To  preebing,  and  to  icule  ^eof  clergle. 

Otaucer,  Cant.  T.  GB36. 

AUCTOUR.  An  author.  (Lot.) 

By  witte  of  man,  al  thynge  that  it  contryved 
Slandlihe  in  proporcloune.  plainly  to  conclude. 

In  olde  auetours  lyke  it  it  It  dltcryvcd, 

Whether  it  be  depnette  or  longitude. 

Lgdgatds  Minor  Poems,  p.  9fk 

AUCY'NTURE.  A cincture'. 

And  alto  holy  watyr  uppoo  thetonday  in  dede 
Gevyn  by  the  prclst  that  of  the  bathe  cure, 

Yn  tyme  of  node  it  for  thy  holy  auegnture. 

MS.  Laud  416.  f.  4S. 

AUDACIOUS.  This  word  was  not  always  used 
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by  our  early  writers  in  a l>ad  sense,  but  fre- 
quently meant  no  more  than  liberal  or  com- 
mendable boldness.  See  Lore’s  Labours  Lost, 
V.  1. 

AUD-FARAND.  A term  applied  to  children  who 
hare  copied  the  manners  of  elderly  people. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  “ a forward 
or  old-gTOwing  child,  as  children  are  said  to 
be  aud^arand  when  they  are  witty  or  wise 
beyond  their  years,  apud  Boreales.”  Kennett 
derives  it  from  A.-S.  Faran.  See  also  his 
Gloasary,  ed.  1816,  p.  72. 

AUD-FASHINT.  Grave;  sagacious;  ingenious. 
North. 

AUDIENCE.  Hearing.  Chaucer. 

AUD-PEG.  An  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  made  of 
skimmed  milk.  North. 

AUEN.  Own. 

Qui  ftuld  I him  lerTit  yield  ? 

A1  uU  be  at  myn  auen  weild. 

MS.  0>tt.  V»»pat.  A.  Hi.  f.  4. 

AUFYN.  The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly  so 
called,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  an  elephant,  that  being  the 
piece  which  took  the  place  of  the  bishop  in 
the  East.  In  the  tract  De  I'etula,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Ovid,  the  following  pieces  arc  men- 
tioned as  used  in  chess, — MUci  et  Alpimuj 
Roccu»t  ReXt  Virgo,  Pedesque.  See  Ducangc, 
in  V.  Alphinus;  and  Alfyn. 

So  yn  « day,  u be  pleide  at  the  cheue,  and  by- 
helde  the  kyn^  srtte  yn  the  pley,  ■ointytne  hy  and 
•oontyme  lowe,  omoni;  aufyn$  end  pownyt,  he 
thought  thenrlthe  that  hit  woldc  be  so  with  him, 
for  he  thuldedey,  and  be  hid  undir  erthe. 

Getta  Romanoruni,  p.  Cl. 
And  of  eke  also 

On  hir  syde  she  had  two, 

Wroght  of  a stone  of  greie  fame, 

Ellutropla  was  the  name.  MS.  Fairfar,  16. 

accent.  August;  noble. 

Hnylc,  cumly  kyngis  uugntt! 

Good  surs,  1 pray  you  whedder  ar  ye  ment. 

Sharp't  0>r.  p.  101. 

AUGGERES.  Agues. 

A man  that  is  here  y-hun^e  and  lyght, 

Tho  never  to  stalworthe  and  whight, 

And  comly  of  shape,  lovely  and  fayr, 

Auggeres  and  rucllrs  will  soon  apayr. 

J.  d€  Wagtbp  {Hampole),  p.  5. 

AUGHENE.  Own. 

He  covetyd  noghte  to  dye,  if  It  were  plesyng  to 
the  Fadire  of  hevenet  and  never  the  lease  his  aughene 
FadJre  wolde  noghte  here  hym. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f-  ITfl* 

AUGHT.  (1)  Possessions;  property.  (A.^S.) 

He  highth  hem  aughtte  and  gret  nobleys. 

He  schiilden  hit  hele  and  ben  in  pel*. 

Kyng.-//i#aunder,  68B4. 

Havelok  hU  sooe  he  him  tauhte. 

And  hlse  twodouhlrca,  and  al  hisawAre.  i/4reialr,22l5. 

(2)  Possessed.  Sec  I#angtoft’s  Chronicle,  p.  126; 
Sevyn  Sages,  1336;  Ipomydon,  1422. 

King  Trlamours  elders  U laught. 

King  Darrlsum  time  itaw^rAr*  Gg  fFarwike,g.  313. 

(3)  Ought : owed.  East. 

For  mi  lordcs  doubter  sche  is. 

And  ich  hb  norl,  forsothc  y-wis. 

Therefore  kh  aughf  him  trewctheberc. 

Gp  of  tVarivike,  p.  7- 


(4)  Anything;  at  all.  (^.-5.) 

And  as  they  were  In  great  aventure. 

They  saw  a drowmound  out  of  mesare ; 

The  drowmouitd  was  so  bevy  fraught. 

That  unettae  myght  It  aaylen  augAr. 

RirAaed  Coer  de  Lhn,  SdOn, 

(5)  Eight. 

That  es  at  aaye,  a twelvemonthe  and  owgAfe  mo> 
nethcsaallethou  ly0k,  and  thane  he  that  thou  irais- 
tea  one  aalle  giffe  thee  a drynke  of  dedd. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.17,  f-  40. 
They  ocupyede  the  empyre  aughtc  score  wynttyrs. 

Morie  Arthurct  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  £6. 

AUGIITED.  Cost. 

Bevis  did  on  his  acquetoun, 

That  had  aughted  many  a town. 

EHit'a  Met.  Aom.  H.  111. 

AUGHTENE.  The  eighth. 

One  the  eughtme  day  of  thl  byrthc  here. 

That  the  hrstc  day  es  of  the  newe  jere, 
ClrrumcyM'de  In  body  walde  thou  be, 

AUts  the  law  was  thane  In  sere  contr4. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  190. 

Aflyr  the  aughtende  day,  whene  undronne  ei  rungene. 

Thou  salle  be  hevcdi  de  in  hye,  and  with  horsse  drawene. 

Morte  Anhure,  MS.  Unevln,  f.  58. 

AUGHTS.  Any  considerable  quantity.  North. 
Tliis  is  probably  connected  with  aught,  q.  v. 

AUGHT-WHERE.  Anywhere.  {A.-S.) 

As  wolde  God  above  that  1 had  give 
My  blode  and  fleshe,  so  that  1 might  live 
W lih  the  bones  that  he  had  augAf-u>Aer«  a wife 
For  his  estate,  for  soche  a lustle  life 
8he  shouldin  ledtn  with  this  lustie  knight. 

Mgpmpgle  ond  Medea,  173. 

AUGLE.  To  ogle.  A'orM.  Kennett  gives  this 
form  of  the  word  in  his  glossary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  f.  25. 

AUGRIM-STONES.  Counters  formerly  used  in 
arithmetic,  and  which  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed long  after  the  introduction  of  Arabic 
numerals.  In  the  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2,  the 
clown  says,  “ Let  me  see ; — Every  'levcn  wether 

tods;  eveiy  tod  >iclds pound  and  odd 

shilling:  fifteen  hundred  shorn, — what  comes 
the  wool  to? — I cannot  do*t  trithoui  eountern.'* 
His  aalrclsbrc,  longing  for  hb  art, 

His  nugrim-etone*,  laycn  ftlrc  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  hcil, 

Hb  prease  y^overed  with  a faldlog  red, 

CAowcer,  Omt,  T.  3710. 

AUGUELLE.  A kind  of  hsh,  mentioned  in  an 
old  document  quoted  in  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  124.  Qu.  Anguelle. 

AUGULKOC.  This  word  occurs  in  some  glosses 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter  dc  Uibhics- 
worth,  printetl  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83.  The 
French  is  wn  ireyn,  Qu.  AnfftUkoc. 

AUGURIOUS.  Predicting. 

I bclcevr  the  scruple  those  ouguHoue  people  in 
such  kind  of  accidents  have,  would  have  made  this 
man  have  abandoned  me  to  the  fury  of  thMc  cursed 
animals. 

A Con«i«7l  Hitioty  of  the  fForld  in  the  Mot.n,  1659. 

AUGURYNE.  A fortune-teller. 

And  treuly  1 have  seen  of  Paynemes  and  Sara- 
tlnes,  that  men  clepen  augurynee,  that  whan  wee 
r)den  in  armes  in  dyverte  contrees  upon  oure  ene- 
myes,  be  the  dyenge  of  foules  the!  wolde  telle  us  the 
prenosticaciouus  oi  ihinges  that  felle  aftre. 

Maunderile'e  Traee/t,  p.  1^. 
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AUGUSTA.  A cant  term  for  the  mistress  of  a 
bouse  of  ill-famc.  See  Ben  Jonson’s  M'orks, 
ed.  Gifford,  it.  46. 

AUHTEN.  Eight. 

jiuhten  jere  Edf(ar  regned  kyn^  snd  lire ; 

He  Uet  lo  tombe  in  the  abb^  of  Glaatenblre. 

Langt^t  Chr«nieit,  p.  36. 

AUK.  Inverted ; confused.  In  the  East  of  Eng* 
land,  bells  are  **  rung  auk,**  to  give  alarm  of 
fire ; and  Palsgrave  has,  “ I rynge  auke- 
warde,  je  sonne  abransle.'*  It  was  formerly 
the  general  custom  to  ring  bells  backward  in 
cases  of  fire.  See  Gifford’s  Massinger,  i.  236. 
The  older  meaning  is  angry,  ill-natured,  as  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  18 ; where  we  also  have, 
**  ffir^e,  or  wTonge,  tinhter.**  This  last  sense 
is  still  in  use  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
Tusser  tells  us  that  bad  husbandry  droops  *'  at 
fortune  so  auke.**  Sec  the  Five  Hundred  Points, 
1573,  f.  58.  An  auk  stroke  is  a backward 
stroke,  as  in  Palsgrave,  f.  18 ; Morte  d'Arthur, 
i.  148,  284.  Brockett  says  that  the  word  is 
applied  to  a stupid  or  clumsy  person  in  the 
North  of  England. 

that  Ible  has  to  lyth,  or  luflbt  for  tn  here 

Off  elders  of  aide  tyme,  auid  of  thelre  ateke  dedyt. 

Mort9  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  S3. 

AUKERT.  Awkward.  Var.  dial. 

AUL.  An  alder.  Henfordsh.  The  following  is 
a country  proverb : 

Mr'hen  the  bud  of  ihe  ant  is  at  big  as  the  trout’s  eye. 
Then  that  flsh  Is  lo  season  in  the  rlvrr  Wye. 

AULD.  (1)  Old.  Var.  dial 

(2)  The  first  or  best,  a phrase  used  in  games. 
**  That  it  the  auld  bowl.*'  Ea»t. 

(3)  Great.  Sorth.  It  is  used  in  the  same  man. 
ner  as  old  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 
See  Pegge's  Anecdotes,  p.  100. 

AULD-ANE.  The  devil.  North.  Perhaps  the 
more  usual  term  is  Auld-Nick. 

AULD-LANG-SYNE.  A favourite  phrase  in  the 
North,  by  which  old  persons  express  their  re- 
collections of  former  kindnesses  and  juvenile 
enjoyments,  in  times  long  since  past, — immor- 
talised by  the  song  of  Burns,  **  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot."  Sec  Brockett,  in  v. 

AULD-THRIFT.  Wealth  accumulated  by  the 
successive  fhigality  of  along  race  of  ancestors. 
North. 

AULEN.  Of  alder.  Hertfordth. 

AULN.  A French  measure  of  5 ft.  7 in.  said  by 
I.cwis  to  be  used  in  Kent. 

AUM.  (1)  Anmm.  Palsgrave,f.  18, has, '* wfume 
or  marke,  esroe." 

2)  An  elm.  North. 

3)  AUum.  North. 

AUMA.  A sort  of  pancake.  This  is  given  by 
Boucher  as  a Herefordshire  word,  bnt  it  seems 
to  be  now  obsolete. 

AUMAIL.  To  enamel.  It  is  a substantive  in 
Syr  Gawaync,  p.  11. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  bendet,  which  were  eniayld 

With  curious  anUcket,  and  fUII  fayre  outMitld. 

Ths  Fatris  Qusmt,  tl.  Ul.  «7. 

AUMAIST.  Almost.  North. 


AUMBES-AS.  Ambes-as,  q.  V. 

Ake  i-hered  beo  iwete  Jhcsu  Crist, 

Huy  casten  aumbt*.at.  MS.  Laud.  IV,  f.  107 
Stille,  stille.  Saunas  I 

1 he  U fallen  aunbesat  t MS.  Dtgb^  M,  t.  119. 

AUMBLE.  An  ambling  pace.  (.^.-A'.) 

Hlf  stedc  was  all  djipplc  gray. 

It  goth  an  <ium6/e  in  the  way. 

Chaue^,  Cant.  T.  13814. 

AUMBRE-STONE.  Amber.  PaUtyrave. 

AUMBRY.  A cupboard;  a pantiy.  North. 
Sometimes  spelt  aumery,  or  aumry. 

Some  tlorens  from  sleeping  no  sooner  be  up. 

But  hand  Is  In  aumbrie,  and  nose  In  (he  cup. 

Tuner's  Fire  Hundred  Points,  1673,  11.  6. 

AUMELET.  An  omelet.  Skinner. 

AUMENER.  A purse.  (A.-N.) 

Than  of  his  atimencr  he  drough 
A little  kcic  fetiitc  1-nough, 

Whiche  was  of  gold  polbhid  clcre. 

Bom.  o/the  /teee,9067- 

AUMENERE.  An  almoner. 

Seynt  June,  the  numenrre, 

Seyth  Pers  was  an  okercre. 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI,  f.  37. 

AUMER.  To  cast  a shadow  over;  to  shadow. 
The  substantive  is  spelt  aumerd.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  old  word  umbre.  Craven. 

AUMEKE.  A purse.  Tyrwhitt  considers  this 
to  be  a corruption  of  aumener,  q.  v. 

Were  streighte  glovis  with  auaiere 
Of  silke.  and  alway  with  godechere 
Thou  yeve,  If  that  thou  have  rlcbesse. 

Rom,  ({ftfie  Rose,  2?71  • 

AUMONE.  Alms.  Skinner. 

AUMOUS.  Quantity.  When  a labourer  has 
been  filling  a cart  with  manure,  corn,  &c.  he 
will  say  at  last  to  the  carter  or  waggoner, 
“ Haven’t  ya  got  your  aumoue.**  Line. 

AUMPEROUR.  An  emperor. 

The  auMperour  Frederic  and  the  king  Philip  of  France, 
Aile  hii  wende  to  Jerusalem  todogode  chaunce. 

H06.  Glouc.  p.  486. 
Ore  LoTcrd  wende  mid  is  dcsdplet 
Into  Phitlpci  londe ; 

Cciaret  brothur  the  aumperour* 

Gan  Isdcsciplet  fonde.  Laud.  106,  f.  L 

AUMPH.  Awry;  aslant.  Salop. 

AUMRS.  A cupboard.  North. 

AUMRY-SOAL.  “A  hole,”  says  Kcnnctt,  MS. 
Lansd.  1 033,  ” at  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard." 
I laid  um  here,  under  the  atrmry-#oa/. 

Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  44. 

AUMS-ASE.  Literally,  two  aces,  the  lowest 
throw  in  the  dice.  It  seems,  however,  firora  a 
curious  extract  in  Collier’s  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii.  314,  an  old  game  at  dice  was  so  called. 

XUMUS.  Alma.  North.  Thorcsby,  in  his 
Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  spells  it  attmoss. 

AUNCEL.  A kind  of  Umd-tale  weight,  prohi- 
bited by  statute  on  account  of  its  great  uncer- 
tainty. See  Brit.  Bib!,  ii.  512.  In  the  fol. 
lowing  passage  from  Piers  Ploughman,  Mr. 
Wright’s  manuscript  reads  auneer,  which 
can  hardly  be  correct  **  Awncell  weight,  as 
I have  been  informed,"  says  Cowell,  Interpre- 
ter, 1658,  '*  is  a kind  of  weight  with  s<^es 
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hanging,  or  hooks  fastened  at  each  end  of  a 
staff,  which  a man  liftetli  up  upon  his  fore- 
finger or  hand,  and  so  discernelli  the  equality 
ordiffereuee  between  the  weight  and  the  thing 
weighed  and  he  afterwards  adds,  “ a man  of 
good  cre^t  once  certified  mee  that  it  is  stil 
used  in  Leaden-all  at  London  among 
butchers.” 

Ac  the  pound  that  the  psied  by 
Pei»cd  a quatron  moore 
Than  myn  owenc  auneer, 

Who«o  weyed  trulhe.  Pirrt  Ploughman,  p.  90. 

AUNCETERES.  Ancestors.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  this  word  is  not  quite  obsolete  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Skelton,  i.  128,  has 
aunetfrj/  for  ance9fry. 

So  ichaltow  gete  go<l  Ins  and  gretli  be  menskked. 

As  han  al  thin  auncetoro*  or  ihow  were  bigi-icn. 

Wilt,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  185. 
An  hondreth  wynter  here  before, 

Mync  auneetttre  knyghtes  have  be. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  10. 

AUNCIAN.  Aged. 

The  olde  auncian  wyf  he5C*t  ho  lytus. 

Syr  Gatvayne,  p.  38. 

AUNCIENTES.  Elders. 

The  prelates,  judges,  and  aunejenresbare  chelfrule. 
and  governed  the  people  as  well  as  it  would  bee. 

Redman'e  Complaint  of  Grace,  1554. 

AUNCIENTY.  Antiquity.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
i.  74,  ii.  415;  Cooperi  Thesaurus,  in  v.  Aet(u, 
Antiqtiitoi. 

What  ouftctenr^s  than,  Is  theyr  Tortuii  and  ma«»e 
booke  of.  The  Burr.ynge  of  Paulee,  1563. 

AUND.  OwncfL  North. 

AUNDEIRYS.  Andirons.  In  the  inventory  of 
effects  )>cIonging  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  “ ij. 
staundyng  aundeiryi'  are  mentioned.  See 
Archaeologia,  xxi.  269. 

AUNDER.  Afternoon  ; evening.  According  to 
Carr,  this  word  U nearly  extinct  in  Craven ; 
Grose  says  it  is  used  in  Cheshire ; and 
Hartshome  gives  it  as  a Sliropshire  word.  It 
seems  derived  from  itndem,  q.  v.  Jamieson 
say's  that  omtren  in  Scotland  is  the  repast 
taken  between  dinner  and  supper.”  Cotgrave 
several  times  mentions  aunders-mrat  as  an 
afternoon’s  refreshment.  See  his  Dictionarie, 
in  V.  GoudeTf  Gouster,  Recine,  Ressie. 

AUNDIREN.  An  andiron,  q.  v.  Palsgrave,  f. 
18,  translates  “aundyTcn”  by  chenet. 

With  that  (tundlren  he  ihrct  Sir  Glj, 

And  with  grrt  hate  alkerly.  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  S50. 

AUNGE.  An  angel.  (A.-N.) 

Eche  day  therwith  je  xal  be  content : 

Aunge  aile  howrya  xal  to  50W  apere.  Coe.  My»i.  p.  88. 

AUNT.  A woman  of  bad  character ; a pro- 
curess or  a bawd.  This  sense  is  common  in 
early  plays,  although  aunt  and  tme/e  were  the 
usual  appellations  given  by  a jester  or  fool  to 
all  elderly  persons,  without  implying  any  im- 1 
proper  meaning,  a custom,  according  to 
generally  pursued  in  Cornwall.  In 
a Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  U.  I,  the  term 
aunt  seems  to  be  applied  to  an  old  woman,  or 
gossip,  not  necessarily  in  the  bad  sense,  as  the 
commentators  tell  us. 


AUNTE.  Instead  of  “up  here  aunte,”  the 
Heralds’  College  MS.  reads,  “to-gcdcre.” 

Heo  gedcrede  up  here  aunte  here  osi  aboute  wyde. 
And  dettruyde  hire  londes  eyiher  in  hU  lyde. 

Hoh.  Cloue.  p 37. 

AUNTELERE.  A stag’s  antler.  See  Twety'a 
treatise  on  hunting  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151. 

AUNTEU.  (1)  An  ^venture.  (y/.-A'.)  Nortfi. 
Rider  makes  it  synonymous  with  hap  or 
chance.  In  the  provincial  glossaries,  it  is 
sometimes  explained.  “ needless  scruple,  mis- 
chance, niisadvcDturc.”  See  Attele. 

(2)  To  adventure;  to  ventiu’c.  (A.-N.)  Sec 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  382,  435,  471;  Gesla 
Romanorum,  35. 

1 wol  ari*e  and  auntre  It,  by  roy  fay. 

CArtWeer,  Cant.  T.  4307. 

(3)  An  altar. 

Bc-fom  hit  aunter  he  knclyd  adoun. 

Songs  and  Carols,  it.  xl. 

AUNTEROUS.  Adventurous;  bold;  daring. 
“ A castell  aitnterout**  in  I.,ybcaus  Disconus, 
279,  glossed  formidable.  The  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  19,  makes  it  synonymous  with  but 

the  other  meaning  is  found  at  p.  279. 

Thay  that  werecun/frou#by*ayde, 

In  a cuntri  fulle  wyde, 

Thay  come  thedir  that  tyde. 

Sir  Degrtvante,  Uncotn  MS. 

AUNTERS.  Peradventure ; in  case  that ; lest ; 
probably.  North. 

AUNTERSOME.  Daring;  courageous.  North. 
This  Is  of  course  from  auntrr,  q.  v. 

AUNTRE.  On  the  contrary ; on  the  other  hand. 

Auntre,  they  tworchym  hool  oth 

Tobehyimen  that  wer  there. 

Hit-hard  Coerde  JAon,  3878. 

AUNTREOUSLICHE.  Boldly; daringly.  (A.-N.) 

Al  awntreoita/icAc  ther  he  comcn  wet. 

Gy  of  Waru  lke,  p.  83. 

AUNTROSE.  Doubtful ; dangerous.  (A.-N.) 

Thanne  tesdc  AUtandrtne,  ounrrc<«e  it  thin  evel, 

Ful  w’ODdcrllche  it  the  wevet,  wet  1 wot  the  aothr. 

W’i//.  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  34. 

AUNTY.  Aunt.  Var.dial 

AU-OUT.  Entirely.  Craven. 

AUP.  (1)  A wayward  child.  North.  It  is  pro- 
nounced Aupe  in  Craven,  but  the  word  is  not 
in  general  use  in  Yorkshire. 

(2)  Up.  Weit. 

AURE.  Over.  [Avre  .^] 

HUglovet  and  hlsgamcaunagloet  aa  the  glcdcs, 
A-rayet  awe  with  rebana,  rychiat  of  rayc. 

Roboon'e  Met.  Kom.  p.  13. 

AUREAT,  Golden;  gilt.  Hence,  good,  ex- 
cellent. Sec  Skelton’s  Works,  L 11,  77; 
Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  250;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  26. 

Thya  bukc  was  written  with  letters  o»reat, 

Perpetually  to  be  put  In  memory. 

Athmole'a  Theat.  Chem,  Brit.  p.  837. 

AURE-HIET.  Overtook. 

He  prekut  oute  prettely. 

And  nure-hiet  him  radly. 

And  on  the  knyjte  c^mne  cry, 

And  pertely  him  reproves. 

Hobson's  Met.  Rotn.  n ft9 
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AUIUFIED.  Made,  pure  as  gold. 

Fined  also  and  made  full  pure. 

Aod  axtrifitd  be  at  the  lut. 

Ashmot^t  Th0Ot,  CAem.  Brit,  {c  389. 

AURRUST.  Harvest.  Wore. 

AURSELS.  Ourselves.  North, 

AURUM-MULICUM.  A eomposition  occasion- 
ally mentioned  in  early  documents  relating  to 
the  arts,  and  fully  described  in  the  following 
passage : 

Here  may  thou  lere  to  make  avnon  aiM/ieum. 
Take  a viole  of  glai',  and  cute  it  wcle.  or  a longe 
erthen  pot ; and  take  J.  pounde  of  salt  armonyac, 
and  J.  U of  sulfure.  aiKl  J.  H of  mercurie  cni,  and 
J.  li  of  tyo  ; melte  thi  tyn,  and  caste  thl  mercurie 
theriu,  and  then  alie  that  other,  and  grynde  alle 
these  thinges  togidere  upon  a ston,  and  then  put  aHe 
in  a flole,  or  in  an  erthen  pot,  and  stoppe  al  the 
mothe  sare  also  mochel  als  a paper  lefe,  or  a spoute 
of  parchemyn  may  stonde  la ; and  then  set  it  on  the 
fyre  in  a fumeie,  and  make  funte  esy  Cere,  and 
afturwarde  goode  fire,  the  mountanco  of  IJ.  oures, 
til  that  thou  se  no  breth  come  oute  of  the  glas; 
and  then  take  it  of  the  fire,  and  brake  the  gla<. 

MS,  Sloant  2584,  f.  5. 

AURUM-POTABILE. 

And  then  the  golden  oyle  called  aumm-poraM/e, 

A medicine  most  mervelous  to  prcierve  mans 
health.  AthmoU'*  Tbtat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  429. 

AUSCULTE.  To  raise  up ; to  exalt.  The  MS. 
Bodl.  175,  reads  “exhalt”  in  the  following 
passage: 

Au*eult«  you  not  to  excelentc. 

Into  highc  eualtacloD.  Playt,  L 10. 

AUSE.  (1)  To  try;  to  easiy ; to  promise  favour- 
ably. e.  g.p  **  He  aateet  well  saying's  as  how 
he’s  a young  un.”  Salop.  See  Awtt. 

(2)  Also.  Gil  gives  this  as  a IJncolnshire  word 
in  his  Logonomia,  1619. 

And  some beyonde  us  tventle  or  thlrtle  laoge miles, 
that  make  pure  shift  in  the  citle,  and  in  the  countrie 
nutr,  BulUin't  Diaiogutt  1573,  p*4. 

AUSIER.  An  osier.  S^;^olk. 

AUSNEY.  To  anticipate  bad  news.  Somertef. 

AUSPICATE.  Auspicious. 

Enter  and  prosper,  while  our  eyes  doe  waite 
For  an  ascendent  throughly  au»ptf<itr>, 

Henirk’t  Works,  it  146. 

AUSPICIOUS.  Joyful.  So  Shakespeare  seems 
to  use  the  word  in  Hamlet,  i.  2 : 

With  oneausiMcloiu,  and  one  dropping  eye. 

AUST.  To  attempt.  Warw,  It  is  also  used  as 
a substantive. 

AUSTERN'E.  Stem ; severe.  In  the  Testament 
of  Creseide,  154,  we  have  the  form  auotrine 
in  the  same  sense. 

But  who  b yond,  thou  ladyc  faire, 

That  looketh  with  sic  an  wmrteme  face  f 

Porry'%  ReUqrtM,  p.  75. 

Thane  the  burelyehc  beryne  of  Bretayne  the  ly  ttyile 
CounsaylesSyr  Aithure,  and  of  hyme  besekys 
Toanauere  thealycnca  wyth  aiurffrenewordes. 

Mvrtt  Arihurt,  MS.  Linm/n,  f.  56. 

AUSTRIDGE.  An  ostrich.  Cotgrave  has, 
“ Atutruche : an  augtridge,  or  ostridge.’^  ^Ve 
have  had  Abridge,  q.  v. 

AUT.  (1)  Ought.  Sec  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  452. 

Well  out  I slnne  Icte, 

An  oeb  wit  tcrea  weto.  Warton't  m»t.  Rngt.  Poet.  i.  24. 


AUV 

(2)  All  the ; out.  North, 

AUTECER.  Parent;  ancestor.  See  the  Co- 
ventry Mysteries,  p.  88.  Should  we  read 
onetter  t 

AUTEM.  A church,  in  the  canting  language- 
There  arc  several  compounds  of  this  word,  as 
autom-mort,  a married  woman.  See  Dodsley*s 
Old  Plays,  x.  372. 

AUTENTICKE.  Authentic.ChaucerhasitaB  asub- 
stantive.  See  Thynne’s  Animadversiont,  p.  48. 

AUTENTIQUALU.  Authentic. 

Now  for  the  third  parte  touchyng  recordrs  and 
registrci,  wee  have  them  so  formal),  toauttntigmoll, 
so  seriously  hsndeled.  Hall,  Honrg  VIII,  f.  253. 

AUTEOSE. 

The  flowre  is  of  a gode  lose. 

That  men  caileth  autrooe.  Reliq.  Antiq,  i.  1S5. 

AUTER.  An  altar.  iNorth. 

Thanoe  he  havede  his  bede  seyd, 

Ris  offTende  on  the  oMtrr  leyd.  Haottok,  I3B6. 

AUTERS.  Explained,  “strange  work,  or  strange 
things,’*  in  the  Clavis  at  the  end  of  the  York- 
shire Dialogue,  p.  89.  It  is  probably  an  error 
for  antern,  the  genuine  early  form  of  the  word. 

AUTHENTIC.  Regularly  bred;  fashionable. 
Narcs  says  it  “ seems  to  have  been  the  proper 
epithet  for  a physician  regularly  bred  or 
licensed.”  See  All’s  WeU  that  Ends  WcU, 
ii.  3. 

AUTHER.  Either. 

Bot  harder  the  devcl  bites  tbam 
That  gud  dedet  has  wrojt. 

If  that  ever  afterward  fal  in, 

Attthtr  in  dede  or  thojt. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.4A.  f 81. 

AUTOMEDON.  The  charioteer  of  Achilles,  and 
hence  some  of  our  early  dramatists  have  ap 
plied  the  name  generally  to  coachmen.  See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Weber,  xiv.  53. 

AUT-OPON.  Out  upon ! An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  disapprobation.  North. 

AUTORITY.  Authority.  A provincialism,  as 
well  as  the  old  form  of  the  word.  See  the 
Craven  Dialogues,  p.  330. 

AUTORS.  Ancestors.  {Lot.) 

V gevo  yow,  Medc,  withoute  asaoync, 

Thro  tour,  and  the  cites  of  Babyloyne : 

Tyre,  Numcn,  and  Pamphtle, 

And  Into  Ynde  xx.  score  myle ; 

My  ilches,  and  my  trrssours, 

And  slle  hath  do  myn  autort,  Kgng  AUaatindar,  4519. 

AUTOUR.  An  author.  Chaucer, 

AUTRfVGE.  To  outrage. 

Let  us  se  how  well  we  can  aufrage, 

Uaitfhn^M  Zjtmhoth  Books,  p.  .102. 

AUTREMITE.  Another  attire.  So  explained 
by  Skinner.  Tyiw'hitt  reads  vi/remite. 

And  she  that  helmid  was  in  itarke  stourit. 

And  wan  by  force  tounis  strong  and  touris* 

Shall  on  herhetlde  now  werin  autiemits. 

Chaucfr,  td  Vrry,  p,  164. 

AUVE.  Tlie  helve  of  an  axe.  Salop. 

AUV'ERDRO.  To  overthrow,  ffest. 

AUVERGIT.  To  overtake.  Weet.  See  Jennings’s 
Observations,  p.  184. 

AU  VERLOOK.  To  overlook ; to  bewitch ; to  look 
MjKfn  with  the  evil  eye.  H'est. 

AUVEK-KIGHT.  Right  over ; across.  Weet. 

8 
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AUVISARD.  On  the  visor? 

Att«  iMt  he  held  htan  aumMrd. 

Gif  ^ Warwike,  p.  190. 

AUVISE.  Counsel;  advice. 

And  leyde,  Joseph,  Icve  thy  fanteiye 
And  thyo  erroure,  for  it  !•  folye 
Wlthouten  autUe  to  deme  todeyselye. 

L^dgattt  MS.  Soc.  ^nttg.  134,  (.  5. 

AUWAWNTAGE.  Advantage. 

The  h^heat  worlde,  that  pasaes  alle  thyng, 

Waa  made  for  mana  endelee  wonnyng  ; 

Pot  ylk  mane  aalle  hafe  thare  a place, 

To  wonne  ay  in  joy  that  here  haa  grace ; 

That  worlde  waa  made  moate  for  owre  auwawntagt, 
For  thaire  aawUea  to  be  owre  ryghc  erytage. 

Hampoltt  North  C.  MS. 

AUWARDS.  Awkward;  athwart.  North.  See 
Acheardi.  A beast  is  said  to  be  awardi, 
when  it  lies  backward  or  downhill,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise ; a circumstance  often  happen* 
ing  with  sheep  that  are  heavy  in  the  wooL 

AU5T.  (1)  Ought. 

Floure  of  hevene,  Ladland  Quene, 

Aa  ache  owjl  wel  to  bene.  MS.  /4ddii.  10036,  f.  62. 

(2)  Owed.  The  version  printed  in  Collier’s 
Shakespeare’s  Library,  p.  273,  reads  owhte.” 

The  woraehlpe  therof  whiche  1 au5r«,  j 

Unto  the  god  1 there  betaujte. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  234. 

(3)  Possessions;  property. 

Bitwene  hla  childre  he  dcU  hit  au5f, 

HU  loode  to  Isaac  he  bitau)t. 

Cttreor  Mundi,  US.  CoU.  T>in.  Cantnb.  f.  22. 

(4)  High.  Rob.  Gtouc. 

AVA’.  AtaU.  North. 

AVAGB.  A rent  or  duty  which  every  tenant 
of  the  manor  of  Writtel,  in  Essex,  pays  to  the 
lord  on  St.  Leonard’s  day,  for  the  liberty  of 
feeding  his  hogs  in  the  woods.  PhiUipg. 

AVAILE.  Value;  profit:  advantage.  See  Cocke 
Lorclles  Bote,  p.  2 ; Dial  of  Croat.  Moral, 
p.  123;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  150. 

AVAITE.  Toawwt? 

The  which  ordeynede  for  a law,  that  what  tyme 
there  waa  any  fyre  in  that  ciu*,  there  aliulde  be  a 
bicJelle  y«ordeined  for  to  aeaiu  hit,  and  to  make  an 
highe  procLamacione  in  the  cite. 

Geeta  Romanotum,  p.  62. 

AVALE.  (1)  To  descend ; to  fall  down.  {A.-N.) 
Cf.  Maundevilc's  Travels,  p.  266 ; Holinshed, 
Hist.  Scot.  p.  91  ; Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii. 
627  ; Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  394 ; Debate  be- 
tween Pride  and  Lowliness,  p.  9 ; Skelton’s 

, Works,  i.  85. 

Then  the  aeneachall  ai^ot  hia  hors  with  hia  spurria, 
and  come  to  theym,  for  the  aee  waa  aemUod  and 
withdrawn.  MS.  Digbif,  185. 

(2)  To  lower;  to  let  down.  (A.^N)  This 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  letting  down 
the  front  of  the  helmet,  or  the  visor  oidy  with- 
out the  ventailc,  aa  in  Robson’s  Met.  Rom. 
p.  15;  Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  152.  Hence  the 
phrase  “ to  tale  the  bonnet,"  to  lower  the 
bonnet,  or  take  off  the  hat ; and,  figuratively, 
to  acknowledge  inferiority.  See  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  p.  97. 

And  roy^ty  tyrauntes,  from  here  ryallc  sec 

He  hath  cM/ld  and  y-put  adoun. 

L^drt*o  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  4. 


He  nold  Qoalen  neither  hood  ne  hat, 

Neabiden  no  man  for  hU  cuitcaie. 

ChoMcer,  Cant.  T.  3124. 

(3)  To  loosen ; to  shake.  Lord  Surrey  has  the 
expression  **  with  raynes  availed,**  explained 
looetned  in  Warton’s  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  iii.  31, 
but  our  second  meaning  is  perhaps  the  best. 

(4)  To  assault.  Skinner. 

AVALYD.  Diminished. 

Grete  feet  and  rounde,  and  grete  dees,  and  the 
foot  a lytel  avaljfd,  smale  by  the  flankes,  and  looge 
tydes,  a lytel  pyntci  and  lltcl  hangyng  imale  ballokes. 

MS.  Rodl.  546. 

AVAN.  Filthy ; squalid.  A Northamptonshire 
word,  accortUng  to  the  Addenda  to  Junii  Etym. 
Anglic,  in  v. 

AVANCE.  (1)  To  advance;  to  profit.  {A.-N.) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  246 ; Troilus  and  Cre- 
seide, V.  1434;  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f.  12. 

Sir  Philip  the  Valayse 
May  him  noght  oranee. 

The  6owres  that  fairs  war 

Er  fallen  in  Fraunoe.  Minot'e  Potnu,  p.  9p. 

(2)  Advancement. 

He  ordaineth  by  hU  ordinaunce 
To  parish*  priestU  a powere. 

To  anothir  a gretli  aoaunce, 

A gretU  point  to  bis  mistcre. 

CSeucer,  ed.  Urty,  p.  100. 

(3)  The  herb  barefoot.  It  was  used  in  cookery, 
as  in  a recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  13, 
which  the  original,  MS.  Addit.  5016,  seems  to 
read  avante.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55 ; Prompt. 
Pair.  pp.  17,  266;  Tusscr,  p.  118;  Warner’s 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  5.  Markham,  in  his  Countric 
Farme,  ed.  1616,  p.  182,  says  **  costmarie  and 
avens  are  verie  pleasant  hearbes  to  give  a sa- 
vour like  spice  in  pottage  and  sala&."  See 
also  Topsell  on  Serpents,  p.  62 ; Cooper,  in  v. 
Cariophillata ; MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  11. 

AVANCEMBNT.  Advancement. 

Thorgh  conseile  of  lom  of  hise.  refused  he  that  present ; 

The!  said,  on  other  wUe  he  salle  haf  etMincemenf. 

Peter  Langto/t,p.  103« 

AVANITTE.  Thought ; will ; pleasure. 

God  and  grace  es  with  thaim  wroghte. 

That  with  swylke  pride  dyse  gyse  ther  clothe ; 
Never  the  lese  ylk  mao  may 
Eftyr  hys  awanitti  make  hym  gay. 

A.  d*  Brunne,  MS.  Betoee,  p.  24. 

AVANSE.  To  eacape  from. 

For  any  cas  that  may  b*-tyde, 

Schall  non  therof  ovaiue. 

The  Cokwotife  Daunee,  163. 

AVANTAGE.  Advantage.  {A.-N.) 

As  sooth  Is  sayd,  elde  hathgret  aoantmge 
In  eldc  U botbe  wisdom  and  usage. 

Chauear,  Cant.  T.  244SS 

AVANT-CURRIERS.  Florio  has"  £fwn, windes 
blowiifg  very  stiffely  for  fortie  daies  together 
from  the  east,  just  about  the  dog-daies,  called 
of  mariners  the  Atani-curriert.'* 

AVANTERS.  Portions  of  the  numbles  of  a deer, 
which  lay  near  the  neck.  See  Syr  Gawayne, 
p.  50 ; Book  of  St.  Alban’s,  sig.  D.  iv. 

.\V.\NTMURE.  The  fore-wall  of  a town. 
Tilts  term  is  given  as  English  in  Palsgrave  and 
Cotgrovu.  (/->.) 
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AVANT-PEACH.  An  early  kind  of  peach. 
Stirmfr. 

AVANTTWARDE.  The  vanward  of  an  army. 

I talla  h«Te  the  avanttwardt  wytterly  xnytelT«oe. 

Mortt  Arlh¥r«,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  66. 

AVARDE.  Afraid.  (A.^S.) 

AVAROUSER,  More  avancioua.  {A.~N.) 

Are  DO  men  aeorouMr  than  hit 
Whan  ttaet  ben  avaunecd. 

piers  ptoughiman,  p.  99. 

AVARYSY.  Avarice ; covetousneu.  May  we 
read  an  aryty  t 
Oure  Lord  uy  to  the  adder  tho. 

Feod,  why  dyde  thou  hym  that  wo  t 
The  fend  antuerd  with  tveeayty^ 

Fore  1 had  to  hym  envye.  MS.  Ashmote  61,  f.  63. 
AVAST.  A sea  term,  meaning  stop,  hold, 
enough.  It  always  precedes  some  orders  or 
conversatioa.  See  Tooke*s  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  p.  573;  Skinner,  in  v.  Tooke  »<iys  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretations,  which  1 have 
here  adopted,  are  erroneous,  but  such  are  its 
ordinary  uses  by  sailors.  Johnson's  etymology 
from  Ital.  and  Span.  Bat/a  is  sufficiently 
plausible. 

AVAUNCY.  To  advance  ; to  raise. 

For  t thenke  to  araunep  myne. 

And  wel  the  more  achal  be  here  pyne. 

MS.  Addit.  10036,  f.  49. 

AVAUNT.  (1)  Before. 

The  moTow  came,  and  forth  rid  this  mirchaunt 
To  Flaunden  ward,  hia  prentif  him  avaunt. 

Till  he  to  Bruges  came  full  mrrily. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  140, 

(2)  Forward-  This  was  an  ancient  hunt- 

ing cry*  See  Sir  II.  Drjdcn'sTwici,  p.  45. 

And  with  that  worde  came  Drede  acatinr, 

Whiche  was  abashed  and  in  grete  fere. 

Rom.o/the  Reae,  3956. 
Sir  Degrevant  was  thane  sa  ncre. 

That  he  those  wordis  myght  here  t 
He  said,  ^twnr,  bancrc  ! 

And  trompis  on  hight. 

Sir  Degrrevaunt,  IJnctdn  MS. 

(3)  A bout.  (/f.-A'.)  See  Chaucer  Cant.  T.  227  j 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  21. 

Than  said  Sir  Degrevnunt. 

Thou  salle  noght  mak  thine  avaunt. 

That  I salle  be  rixreaunt. 

For  frcDd  ne  fnr  faa. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  IJncoln  MS, 

(4)  To  bout 

This  proverbe  leroe  of  me, 

Aemint  neryv  of  thy  degree.  Anti^.  Rep.  Iv.  401. 

(5)  Diamissal.  To  give  her  the  drawn/," 
Henry  VIII.  ii.  3.  In  the  following  passage  it 
apparently  means  leave,  departure,  or  perhaps 
pniae,  boast. 

Alle  thay  mad  thair  aeaunt 
Of  the  lord  Sir  Degrevaunt. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  Lincoln  MS. 

AVAUNTANCE.  Boasting. 

The  vice  clepid  aveun/ance, 

With  pride  hath  take  hlsaquelntance. 

Gower,  MS.  Sac.  AniU/.  134,  f.  54. 

AVAUNTARYE.  Boasting. 

And  thus  the  worsehipe  of  his  name, 

Thorow  pride  of  his  avauntarye. 

He  tvmcth  into  vilenye. 

Geteer.  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  54. 


Rebuke  him  for  that  Uk  of  that  ava%tntr%e. 

Peter  Ijsngto/t,  p.  194. 

A.VAUNTLAY.  Under  the  old  system  of  hun*- 
ing  it  was  customary  to  send  one  or  two  cou- 
ples of  hounds,  with  a man,  to  several  points 
where  it  was  expected  the  game  would  pass. 
When  the  deer  or  other  animal  came  up  these 
hounds  were  uncoupled.  Sec  Sir  H.  Diydcn’s 
notes  to  Twid,  p.  44.  ReUty  properly  means 
any  of  these  sets  of  hounds ; but  atauntrelay, 
or,  more  commonly,  avaunitay,  those  which, 
when  a hart  was  unharboured,  were  a-head  of 
him.  See  further  observations  on  this  si,!>. 
ject  in  a curious  work,  entitled  the  Booke  of 
Hunting,  4to.  Lend.  1586. 

AVE.  (1)  Have. 

Therfore  we  must  fight  agayne  hym,  and  weahhall 
ave  victorye.  for  he  U but  feble  agayoe  them  that 
wyl  withstODde  hym.  DiaU  Croat.  MaraU  n yy. 

(2)  Evening. 

The  king  ther  itode  with  bis  mein4 
On  a palraeaoniin  ate. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  ?<iO. 

AVEARD.  Afraid.  Wtst. 

But  an  he  have  hit  legi  at  liberty, 

Cham  aveard  he  will  never  live  with  you. 

^ hondon  Prodigal,  p.  1<7, 

AVEAUNT.  Graceftil;  becoming.  So  also  the 
original  MS.  of  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
128,  reads ; which  Ritsoii  alters  to  atenaunt. 
Ageyne  hym  came  ayr  Otei  the  graunt, 

A doghty  knyght  and  an  aveaunt, 

Ije  Bone  ^^orenre  o/Rvme,  CC.\ 
Thya  awyrde  ya  gode  and  avcounr, 

But  I faghe  wytb  a gyaunt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii  38,  f.  S4t, 

AVE-BLOT.  A reckoning;  a payment.  AfimAnt. 

AVE-BOORDS.  Cotgrave  hu,  “ Auita,  the 
abort  boorda  which  are  ,et  into  th 'outside  of 
a water-mills  whecle ; wc  call  them  ladles,  or 
ave-boords,” 

A\'EDEN.  Had. 

Quanoe  he  weten  alle  aet. 

And  tho  king  aveden  i-gret. 

He  greten,  and  gouledcn,  and  goven  hem  Ilic, 

And  he  bad  hem  alle  ben  atllle.  HaveloJr,  163. 

AVEER.  Property,  (A.-N.) 

Ne  thei  don  to  no  man  otherwise  than  thei  woMe 
that  other  men  diden  to  hem  t and  In  this  poyiit  thei 
fulie-flllen  the  ten  commandementea  of  God : and 
thei  jive  no  charge  of  aveer  ne  of  ricebetse. 


MauHdevile’e  Travels,  p.  299. 

AVEL.  (1)  The  awn  or  beard  of  barley.  Eodt. 

(2)  To  tear  away.  Brwene. 

AVELACE.  Explained  by  Skinner,  " the  rings 
or  gymews  of  a bag;”  but  conjectured  by  him 
to  be  a mistake  for  anelact,  q.  v. 

AVELONO.  Elliptical ; oval.  It  is  translated 
by  obUmytu,  to  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  1 7.  Carr, 
in  his  Craven  Gloasary,  conjectures  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  oblong,  and  a correspondent  sug- 

rts  to  me  halfAwtg  ; but  the  form  axcolongt, 
the  Middlehill  MS.  of  the  Promplorium, 
seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Way’s  derivation  from 
A.-S.  Axtoh.  Major  Moor  says,  “ Workmen 
— reapers  or  mowers — approaching  the  side  of 
a field  not  perpendicular  or  paraUel  to  their 
line  of  work,  v^l  have  an  unequal  portion  to 
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do— the  excess  or  defidency  is  celled  avellong 
work.” 

AVELY.  In  the  Eastern  counties  com  is  said  to 
be  aee/y,  if,  when  dressed  for  market,  a por- 
tion of  the  awns  adhere  to  the  (jrains. 

AVEN.  Promise ; appearance.  Salop.  Pcrliaps 
connected  with  the  old  word  avmattt,  q.  v. 

AVENANT.  (1)  Agreement;  condition. 

Luf  hir  eftcr  thine  nvenant. 

And  ftho  «al  be  to  the  tenant. 

V«ra<neanrf  3765 

They  may  make  to  hetc  oeenavnr. 

But  over  meturc  y*  nat  cumnaunt. 

US.  Hart.  1701,  f. 

(2)  Becoming;  graceful;  agreeable.  See  War- 
ton’s  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  229 ; Ywainc  and 
Gawuia3885;  Rubsou’sMet.  Rom.  p.  12. 

And  1 were  to  the  aeenant, 

I wald  be  thi  tervaunt. 

Sir  Degretmunt,  Uncotn  US. 
When  she  waa  flfteo  winter  old» 

In  al  that  lood  nu  ther  n<»i  y*hold 
So  aemly  on  to  te , 

For  ache  waa  gentl)  and  avmauntt 
lllr  name  waa  cleprd  Oeliaaunt, 

As  ye  may  lithe  at  roe. 

Amis  and  ^miloun,  427. 

.(3)  Accomplished;  able;  valiant. 

The  sowdan.  that  left  yn  Tervagaunt, 

Witli  hym  he  broght  a fowl!  geaunt 
Of  Egypte;  he  hette  Guymerrauot, 

Greet  as  an  ok  : 

No  dosyper  n.is  so  armaunt 

To  siontie  hys  strok.  Ociori/m,  923. 

AVENANTLl.  Suitably:  well;  becomingly. 
Thcr  were  tn  eclie  bataile  of  buraes  two  thousand, 
Armxd  atalle  pointes  and  aeenant/l  horsed. 

W'i//.  and  the  Werufoi/,  p.  136* 

AVE  N A U NT  LI  C H E . Beautifully. 

To  seche  thorn  that  cUd  ther  naa  non  ilch. 

Of  erbes.  and  of  erberi,  so  atwnownt/irhe  i*dlht. 

PittUI  0/ Susan,  tt.  1. 

AVENGE.  The  feast  of  Advent.  (^.-iV.)  See 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  215,  where  a wrong 
reading  has  apparently  crept  into  the  text,  and 
1 am  not  sure  whether  it  should  not  be  anence 
in  the  same  sense  as  anent,  q.  v. 

AVENE.  An  car  of  com.  This  is  the  form  of 
the  word  awn  in  the  Prompt.  Pan’,  p.  18. 
**  Avencs  eyles”  is  translated  by  the  ftench 
aresfes,  in  Walter  de  Bihblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  80.  Eilet  we  have  already  had  an 
example  of  in  v.  Aili,  and  it  is  translated  by 
arsffa  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

(2)  Evening. 

Hi  lul  him  and  etdc  folow. 

Botho*«*ie  and  cka  a-morw. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L IM. 

AVENG.  Took;  received.  (A.-S.) 

Vor  the  folc  so  thycke  com,  the  wulc  he  her  lortxd  slou, 

Aboute  him  in  cch  alf,  that  among  so  mooy  fon 

He  avang  dethes  woundc,  and  wonder  nas  yt  none. 

iluti.  Cloue,  p.223. 

A-VENIMED.  Envenomed. 

His  armes  alle  a-venimed  both  ; 

That  venim  U strong  so  the  deth. 

Gp  of  Warwike,  p.  96. 

AVBNOR.  The  person  who  formerly,  in  the 
bousehold  establishment  of  the  king,  and  in 


that  also  of  great  barons,  had  the  cere  of  the 
provender  for  the  horses.  The  following  ac- 
count of  Ids  duties  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Curtasye,  p.  25,  and  it  has  been  also  quoted 
from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  aveytifr  schallc  ordeyn  provandc  good  wo®. 
For  tho  htrdys  horsl«  everychon  ; 

Thay  schyn  have  two  cast  of  hay, 

A pek  or  provandc  on  a day  t 

Every  horse  schaUe  so  rouche  have 

At  raeke  and  manger  that  standee  with  stave ; 

A roaystur  of  horsys  a squyer  ther  is, 

Aregner  and  ferour  undur  hyro  i-wys. 

Those  yomen  that  oldeaaddt  schyn  have. 

That  schyn  be  last  for  kny5t  and  kn.ive. 

For  yche  a hors  that  ferroure  schalle  scho. 

An  haJpeny  on  day  he  takes  hym  tot 
Undur  ben  grome*  and  monyone. 

That  ben  at  wage  everychone ; 

Som  at  two  pons  on  a day. 

And  som  at  HJ.  oti.  1 50U  say ; 

Mony  of  hem  fotemen  ther  ben. 

That  renneo  by  the  brydcls  of  ladys  schane. 

AVENSONG.  Evening. 

Fram  aftemone  to  avtnmng. 

So  to  knightes  he  was  strong. 

Arthmsr  and  Afrrfifi,  pk  17B» 

AVENT.  Avaunt ! 

,4veiir,  avent,  my  popagay. 

What,  will  ye  do  nothyng  but  play? 

Ritaon'e  Aneient  Songn,  p.  10]« 

AV’ENTAILE.  The  moveable  front  to  a helmet, 
which  covered  the  face,  and  through  which  the 
wearer  respired  the  air,  qua  ventus  bauritur,’^ 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole 
front  of  the  helmet. 

Ills  helm  he  setteth  on  Is  heved. 

And  fastnede  the  aventaiUe. 

MS.  Aehmote  33,  f*  3b 
For,  AS  he  drough  a king  by  thaventaile. 

Unware  of  thb.  Achilles  through  the  maile 
And  through  the  bodle  gan  him  for  to  rive. 

7>v4/si«  and  Cromide,  v.  1567. 

AVENTE.  To  open  the  aventaile  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breathing.  See  Le  Bone  Florence  of 
Rome,  1941 ; Torrent  of  Port.  p.  56.  (/f.-A'.) 
Thai  foughteri  soo  longe,  that  by  asseote 
Thai  drewe  them  a Util  bysyde, 

A Util  while  thaym  to  avente. 

And  refreshed  them  at  that  tyde. 

US.  Douoe  17s,  p.  30. 

AVENTERS.  Chance.  {A.-^\) 

The  bowmen,  and  eke  the  arblastcrs, 

Armed  them  all  at  aeentert. 

Richard  Coer  de  Uon,  2188. 

AVENTOUR.  (1)  To  venture. 

Nil  ich  me  nothing  aeentour. 

To  purchaa  a foie  gret  honour. 

Arthour  and  Uorlin,  p.  9. 

(2)  An  adventurer.  Bokenham. 

AVENTRE.  To  throw  a spear.  {Ital)  Spenser 
uses  the  word,  and  Nares  thought  it  was  pecu- 
liar to  that  writer. 

Thenne  this  one  knyght  aoentrgd  a grete  spere, 
and  one  of  the  x.  knyghtes  encountred  with  hym, 
but  this  woful  knyght  smote  hym  so  hard  that  he 
fcUe  over  his  hors  taylle.  Uorted’ Arthur,  1.  II7* 
AVENTROUS.  Adventurers.  (.4.-.V.) 

At  dooth  an  heraud  of  armes 
Whan  arenrroiu  cometh  to  Justes. 

Here  Ploughman,  p.  376 
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AVENTURE.  (1)  Adventure ; chance ; fortune ; 
See  Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  289 ; MaundcvUe’s 
TravcU,  pp.  185,  282. 

A**ntur«  $o  hath  turned  hU  pas 
Ageynet  the  kyog  his  mas. 

Kifng  Jliaanndtr,  7837. 

(2)  Perchance. 

Ac  av^ntUT0,  for  the  fyght, 

This  victorlc  b the  y dyght. 

Kgng  MUaunder,  3029. 

AVENTURLY.  Boldly. 

Thiitquier  that  hath  brought  this  hede, 

Tha  kyng  had  wend  he  had  the  dede, 

And  avtntuHg  gan  he  gone. 

Tnrrent  <if  PorfMffw^,  p.  M. 

AVER.  (1)  A work-horse.  Sorth.  " A false 
alter,”  a sluggish  horse,  a lazy  beast.  See 
Kcnnclt's  Glossary,  p.  21. 

AUus  the  Mthe  for  to  schewe. 

He  Irtlt  theme  owe.  to  drawc. 

Sir  DrgrtnuUt,  MS.  Lincoln,  1. 130. 

(2)  Pccrish.  Northvmb. 

AVERAGE.  A course  of  ploughing  in  rotaGon. 
SoHh.  Carr  esplains  it  " winter  eatage,” 
and  others  the  ttubble,  in  which  senses  it  seems 
to  he  the  same  with  averith,  q.  v. 

AVER-CAKE.  An  oat-cake. 

A fewe  cruddes  and  crem*  j 

And  an  aver-cakto  I 

MS.  RawU  Pott.  137a  (•  25. 

AVER-CORN.  A reserved  rent  in  com  paid  to 
religioua  houses  by  their  tenants  or  farmers. 
Kennftt.  According  to  Skinner,  it  means  com  | 
drawn  to  the  granary  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by  the  working  cattle,  or  avers,  of  the 
tenants.  ' 

AVERE.  Riches;  property. 

Th«  maittirof  ther  pedalle.thatkirketbrak  and  brant. 

And  abbeU  gan  aaralle.  monkes  alouh  and  ichent. 

Waa  born  in  Plkardle.  and  hb  name  Rcyncre. 

In  suilk  felonlo  gadred  grete  aver*. 

Pater  hangtoft,  p.  124. 

AVERIL.  April.  Norik. 

When  the  oyhtegale  •lng«,  the  wodea  waxen  grene, 
Lef  ant  grma  ant  blosme  apringes  in  Atfenrl,  y wene. 

Wright't  Ptwfry,  p.  92. 

AVERING.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says, 
“ When  a begging  boy  strips  himself  and  goes 
naked  into  a tovrn  with  a fals  stoi^  of  being 
cold,  and  stript,  to  move  compassion  and  get 
better  cloaths,  this  is  caU’d  averirtg,  and  to  goe 
a acering." 

AVERISH.  The  stubble  and  grass  left  in  com 
fields  after  harvest.  North. 

In  thoe  monthei  sflct  the  eomne  bov  Innnle,  it 
U mMte  to  putt  drsughw  hom»  snd  oxen  into  Ihs 
awifS,  snd  so  lonnge  to  continue  there  a.  the  meate 
lufflceth,  which  wlii  cue  the  other  putures  they 
went  in  before.  Arch*olosio,  xiii-  370. 

AVERLAND.  Land  ploughed  by  the  tenants 
with  their  avers,  for  the  use  of  a monastery, 
or  for  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

Quod  autem  nunc  vocatur  aeer.ond,  fuit  terra 
rusticorum  eju«.  CSron.  J.  de  BraSetonSa.  p.  75. 

AVBROUS.  Avaricious. 

And  sUo  this  tyme  ca  Ojfsynx  oeerou.  men,  that 
achynca  and  glfet  nn  fruyte  hot  when  it  ea  rolen. 

MS.  Coll.  Ikon.  10,  r.  3. 

AVEROYNE.  The  herb  southernwood,  men- 


tioned several  times  under  this  name  in  the 
Liber  Medicinie  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, if.  280, 287, 307,  e.g.  “ Take  meroyne, 
and  brave  it  with  bony  and  vyncacre,  and 
drynke  it."  Sec  also  Archacologia,  ixx.  350 ; 
Pistill  of  Susan,  st.  ix. 

AVEUPENNY.  iloney  contributed  towards  the 
king's  averages.  See  Nicolson  and  Bum’s 
M'est  and  Cumb.  ii.  609 ; Chron.  J.  de  Brake- 
londa,  p.  75 ; Skinner,  in  v. 

AVERRAY.  To  aver ; to  instmet. 

Thou  Khalt  writ,  that  y uy, 

Man!  mao  for  to  atwrnzir. 

Arthour  andUerHn,  p.  45. 

AVERRUNCATE.  To  avert  j to  prevent.  {Lot.) 

I wbh  rayratf  a pieudo.pro]ihct. 

But  sura  M>me  mischief  will  come  of  it. 

Unlcu  by  provldeotbl  wit, 

Or  force,  wtavermneatt  U.  Hudibmt.  I.  i.  756. 

AVERSATION.  Aversion  j great  dislike  to. 

See  Taylor’s  Great  Exemplar,  p.  61,  quoted 
by  Boucher,  in  v. 

AVER-SILVER.  A custom  or  rent  so  called, 
originating  from  the  cattle,  or  otters,  of  the 
tenants  of  the  soli. 

AVERSE  At  the  first. 

Avertt  byeth  the  hettes  teo. 

Tbet  loki  isoUe  allenieu. 

MS.  Arundtt  57.  f.  13. 

AVERTY.  Mad;  6ery.  {Ao-N.) 

The  rrapoos  were  redy  that  Philip  did  tham  here. 

A koyght  fuUe  tvtriv  gaf  tliam  this  ansuere. 

Peter  Langtofts  p.  266. 

AVERY.  (1)  The  place  where  the  provcpder  for 
the  king's  horses  is  kept.  Skinner.  Boucher, 
in  V.  Avery  considers  it  to  be  the  stable.  It 
seems  certainly  to  be  derived  from  orer,  and 
not  from  haveTy  oats,  as  Minshcu  supposes. 

(2)  Every. 

The  lij.d*  tokeiw  ya  that  avery  meko  roan  or 
woroman  jt  not  enhaunaydd,  neythcr  have  ony 
lykynge  in  preysynge.  MS.  Cai*tab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  8. 

AVE-SCOT.  A reckoning ; an  account.  Mintheu. 

AVESYLY.  Advisedly. 

Now  and  thow  wolde  wele  and  aveeyty  beholde 
thi  Lorde  Jhcaii,  thow  may  fynde  that  fro  the  crowne 
of  the  hevede  to  the  sole  of  hb  feto.  thare  was  no 
hole  ^tt«  lefte  one  hyme. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  I.  17.  f.  183. 

AVET.  Weight. 

And  yt  avet  more  bi  six  and  thritti  Iced  punde,  , 
that  becth  to  hundred  and  acxlene  wexpunde. 

Antiq.  i.  ;0. 

AVKTROL.  A bastard.  (A.-N.) 

He  asked  what  was  his  medicine  } 

BelTand  broth  gode  aflne. 

What  than,  waa  he  an  aootrol  f 
Thou  aebt  aoht,  lire,  be  ml  pol. 

Stepn  Sages,  1107. 

AVEXED.  Troubled ; vexed.  See  Book  of  St. 
Alban’s,  sig.  B.  iv. ; Dial.  Great.  MoraL  p.  177. 

The  curious  coincidence  between  part  of  the 

foUowing  passage,  and  the  well  knovra  linea  in 

Macbeth,  U.  2,  has  not  yet  fonnd  a notice  in 

the  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

sVs  thus  1 lay  avesed  full  sore 

In  suche  thynges.  as  of  right  bythe  agayne  nature, 

1 herde  a voyce  seyyng.  aelepe  thow  do  more  1 

TodtPe  UiuMtiema,  p.  917. 
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AVEYSfe.  Careful ; wary. 

AUo  the  kyng  «ndhU  melfodt 

Gladdest  wem  acd  avtv»i.  K^ng  Ali»aufi6M  , 5261. 

AVIEU.  To  view.  {A.~N.)  Palsgrave  has,  “ I 
avfu^ti  I take  syght  of  a thing." 

ThpnKlyuhmen  tawe  them  well,  and  knewe  well 
howe  they  were  come  thyder  to  «He«  them, 

HotM  to  JUnof*  ^oemt,  p.  117a 

AVIIS.  Opinion.  {A.-N.) 

And  aethtbeo  eeyd  hir  erlte 

or  God,  that  Loverd  wai  aad  ever  baa. 

Stgrnt  Katainot  p.  179. 

AVILE.  To  despise.  The  Heralds*  College  MS. 
reads,  “ avUfd  holy  chirche,  that  by  rigfate  was 
free." 

And  the  Soiinenday  of  the  Pauion  amanaede  all  the. 
That  atrt/fdtf  to  holl  chirche,  that  iDidri5te  waawfre. 

tOA.  OtoMC.  p.  495. 

AVINTAINE.  Speedily.  {A.-N.) 

Have  ich  eni  »o  hard!  on. 

That  dorre  to  Hamtoun  gun. 

To  themperur  of  Almaine, 

And  aai  her  cometh,  avintalne, 

A1  preat  an  hondred  knlghte. 

That  fore  hU  lore  wilcn  6ghte 
Bothe  with  spere  and  with  launce. 

of  Hamtoun,  p.  107. 

AMROUN.  Around.  (A.-N.) 

Alse  a wente  him  to  piaie 
Aboute  her  In  thli  central, 

In  thii  conrtd oHrown, 

A mette  with  a vile  dragoon. 

Beve*  of  Hamtoun,  p.  96, 

AVIS.  Advice.  (A.-N.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1B70 ; Maundevile’s  Travels,  p.  180 ; Langtoft, 
p.  32. 

The  kyng  at  hU  aty§  lent  inessengen  thre. 

Langto/t’o  CftronMo,  p.  285. 

AVISAND.  Observing.  (A.-N.) 

The  herbe  ahe  toke,  well  afUand 
The  Ufe,  the  lede,  the  stalke,  theflonre, 

And  laid  it  had  a gode  savour. 

And  wai  no  common  herb  to  find. 

And  well  approved  of  uncouth  kind. 

Otaueer^s  Droame,  1888. 

AVISE.  (1)  To  observe;  to  look  at.  (A.-N.) 

Heo  hcom  oryied  among  theo  play. 

For  he  was  nought  of  that  contray. 

Kgng  Alitaunder,  881. 

(2)  To  consider ; to  advise  with  one*s  self ; to 
inform;  to  teach.  rise  you  well,"  i.e.  con- 
sider well  what  you  are  about,  is  a irequent 
phrase  in  the  old  romances.  In  the  sense  of 
**  to  inform,"  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4,  where  Mistress 
Quicldy  says  to  Simple,  **  Are  you  orts’d  o* 
that  .^*  a provincial  mode  of  confirming  any 
obsciration.  Sec  also  the  Towneley  Mysteries, 
pp.  61,  170.  Aviseth  you,"  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  3185,  look  to  yourselves,  take  care  of  your- 
selves. Cf.  Const,  of  Mason,  p.  38. 

He  aogtod  hym  full  wele. 

Fro  the  hedd  downewarde  every  dele. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  lu  38,  f.  196. 

AVISk,  Circumspect.  (A.-N.) 

Of  werre  and  of  bataile  he  wai  fulle  avitr, 

Ther  wiadom  luld  availe  wai  non  to  trewe  alshe. 

ljangttift*$  CAnmirfe,  p.  188. 

AVISEE.  To  look  Upon.  Skinner. 

AVISELY.  Advisedly. 


AoUeig,  who  10  takyth  hede  theito. 

l4fdgate,  MS.  A^moto  38,  f.  88. 

AVISEMENT.  Counsel;  Advice.  (A.-N.) 

Ten  ichippci  wer  dryveo,  thorgh  ille  aptumenf 
Thorgh  a tempeit  ryven,  the  lehipmen  held  tham 
schent.  ljtngtoft*»  Chronicle,  p.  148. 

AVISINESSE.  Deliberation.  (A.-N.) 

And  Mary  fulle  mekely  liitcoeth  alle. 

And  gan  mervayle  with  gret  a«ieinot»e. 

L4tdgato,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  88. 

AVISION.  AvUion.  (A.-N.) 

A litel  or  he  were  mordred  oo  a day, 

Hii  roordrr  in  hit  ooieion  he  uy.  Chaucer,CanLT.  15180. 

AVIST.  A fishing.  Wett 

AVIVES.  A disease  in  horses,  thus  described  by 
Markham : 

The  hone  having  druake  much,  or  watered  vrrie 
quickly  aAer  hit  heat  and  travalle,  and  upon  it  grow- 
ing cold,  and  not  being  walked,  doth  begM  the  erf vre, 
which  doc  but  little  dlflbr  from  the  diieaie called  the 
klngVevlII.  becauic  as  well  in  beam  aa  In  man,  the 
king*!  evlll  commeth  of  too  much  cooling  of  water, 
the  throat  having  beene  heated,  whereupon  the  horie 
looieth  his  appetite  to  eat,  and  bia  reit  likewiie,  and 
hii  earei  become  cold. 

ITte  Countrie  Forme,  ed.  1616,  p.  13^. 

AVIZE.  To  see ; to  survey  j to  observe. 

Then  th*onc  herselfe  low  ducked  In  the  flood, 

I Abash't  that  her  a itraunger  did  avite. 

I The  Faerie  Queene,  II.  ail.  66 

' AVOCATE.  To  call  from.  (Lat.) 

The  time  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*!  execution  wai 
contrived  to  be  on  my  Lord  Mayor*!  day,  that  the 
pageanti  and  fine  shows  might  avoeate  and  draw 
away  the  people  from  beholding  the  tragcdic  of  the 
galUnteit  worthie  that  England  ever  bred. 

Aubrey,  MS.  Aebmole. 

AVOERY.  The  right  which  the  founder  of  a 
house  of  religion  had  of  the  advowson  or  pa- 
tronage thereof,  similar  to  the  right  of  presen- 
tation belonging  to  those  who  built,  or  en- 
dowed, parish  churches.  lu  some  instances 
these  patrons  had  the  sole  nomination  of  the 
ai)l>ot  or  prior,  cither  by  direct  investiture,  or 
delivery  of  a pastoral  staff ; or  by  immediate 
presentation  to  the  diocesan ; or  if  a fi^  elec- 
tion were  left  to  the  religious  foundation,  a 
licence  for  election  was  first  to  be  obtained 
from  the  patron,  and  the  election  was  to  lie 
confirmed  by  liim.  Kennett,  quoted  in  Botteker. 

AVOID.  To  leave  ; to  quit;  to  expel.  Avoid! 
i.  c.  get  out  of  the  way,  a word  used  at  the 
]>assing  of  any  great  personage  through  a 
crowd.  See  Cov.  Mysi.  p.  131.  In  the  fol- 
lowing {lassugcs  it  means  the  withdrawal  of 
dishes  from  tlie  table.  See  also  Harrison*a 
Description  of  England,  p.  161. 

Atf^-yiee  Iho  borde  Into  tho  flore, 

Ta*c  awiy  tho  treites  that  ben  so  store. 

Roke  of  Curiaeye,  p.  S3. 
All  (hr  aervy^e  of  brede,  mrtici  of  kytehyn,  wyne, 
alt’,  wax,  Wi>«k1,  that  I*  diipeoded  bothe  for  fhcKlnga 
btYiinl.%  and  for  the  hole  mesae,  and  other  of  the 
chaumbre,  and  ns  well  the  lervyie  for  the  king  for 
all  night,  ri  the  greete  apoydee  at  feaatei,  and  tho 
dayiy  driokingci  betwlxtmeleilo  thckiogichaumbro 
for  »traungcTs,  and  thereof  to  make  trew  recorde, 
and  to  bring  it  dayiy  to  tho  countyng-bourdo  beforo 
noone.  Liber  A’tgvr  Domu*  Hegie  Sdw.  IV.  p.  37* 
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AVOIDANCE.  Expulsion ; Avoidance.  See 
Prompt,  Parv.  pp.  19,  111 ; W right’s  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  101. 

From  ipyttytigv  and  tnyftjmfe  kepe  the  aUo. 

67  prevj  0vu|i>dan«tet  hyt  go. 

^ OjfirtiftMton.  of  Maooniy,  p,  ,6. 

AVOIDONS.  In  ft  general  sense  means,  the  va- 
atney  of  a benefice  by  death  or  removal  of  the 
incumbent;  but  in  Monast.  AngUc.  ii.  198, 
quoted  in  Stevenson’s  additions  to  Boucher,  it 
signifies  the  profits  during  such  a vacancy. 

AVOIR.  Property.  (A.-N.) 

A burgels  was  in  Rom.  toun, 

A riche  man  of  gret  renoun ; 

Marchauothe  wu  of  gret  avoir. 

And  had  awlf  wasquelnt  and  fair. 

__  aeejm  Soger.  8W5. 

AV  OIR-DE-PEISE.  Articles  of  merchandise 
that  m sold  by  weight.  (A.-N.)  Cowell  says 
" It  signifieth  such  merchandise  as  are  weighed 
by  this  weight,  and  not  hy  Troy  weight." 

lull  be  je,  msrchuu,  with  yur  pet  pneke. 

Of  draperte,  avoir^4e~poitOf  and  jur  wol.uckes. 

Re.'i'v.  .Vnliy.  Ii.  175. 

AtOKE.  To  revoke;  to  call  away  to  some  other. 
See  Rider,  Richardson,  and  Boucher,  in  v. 

AVOKET.  An  advocate.  (Lai.)  Wiokliffe. 

AVONGE.  To  take.  See  A/Jage.  ^ 

•So  that  atte  laiit,  wat  halt  yt  to  telle  lunge  I 

The  kyng  bygan  and  y.folc  Crlitendom  aoooge. 

C/o«e.  p.  231. 

AVOORDIN.  Afibriling.  Somertel. 

AVORD.  To  afford,  ff  >#/. 

Becaae  the  bishop  eent  mtin  word, 

A could  not  meal  and  drink  otord. 

A vnnr.  n ..e  «<•  IW,  1.  ffl6. 

AVORE.  Before.  JFeet. 

My  anemtor  To-Pan  beat  the  flril  kettle-drum. 

Aton  hun,  here  vrom  Dover  on  the  march. 

AVOREWARD.  At  first. 

hil,  wan  hll  were  l-suore,  other  siie  toke 
Code  fourme  among  bom,  of  the  land  to  loke. 

And  of  the  deaeriles,  so  that  emwmurd 
The  bliiop  hU  choee  of  Bathe,  Water  Oiflkrd, 

And  malstar  Nicole  of  Ell,  blaaop  of  Wurcetre. 

AVORE  YE.  Before.  ci«c.  p.  sej. 

Ich  bldde  the  hit  by  my  weld, 

AVORrUrft^T^  ”•  >• 

AVOTE.  On  foot. 

Cndour,  erl  of  Comweyle,  ajen  hym  he  iende. 

avouch.  Proof;  testimony.  st^ei;^Z  ‘ 

AVOhSr  n "'rw/  in  the  same  sense. 

: Acknowledgment.  , 

He  1^  him  Itaod  feblde  Ihe  hitter  itoJre  ^ 

®r  10  make  oroor. 

Of  the  lewd  word,  and  deedea  which  he  had  done.  ( 

AVmtnv  . , ^•'■‘Wrteq.eene.vi.  HI.  48. 

nearly  equivalent 
Therforc  away  with  theee  areu>  (r< : let  God  alooe 

or  thethet,  bulooely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  ? 

AVOUTRER.  AnadiUtcrer.  Also  an 

adultress,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv  p 19 


! For  in  this  world  nls  dogge  for  Ihe  bowe, 

; That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  y-knowe. 

Bet  than  thU  sompnour  knew  a slle  lechour,' 

Or  an  orourra-.or  a paramour.  Oiaaeor.Caifi.T.  SMA 
Adultery.  See  Chaucer,  Caul.  T 
M ‘ '•  ’ Hartshome’s 

p%  jv.j  ‘>>e  LoUarda, 

And  he  begotyn  In  amiMspe, 

Othlr  ellys  batayn  baatard  bom. 

AVnw  rst  . MS.  Jbttel. Pb«.  lift 

AVOW.  (1)  A vow;  an  oath.  (A.-M) 

He  Myd)  elri,  InjourcumpaBy 
Myneoeoiemakel.  lUbam-.  p.  g| 

And  to  mende  my  mliie  I make  myn  «<w. 

/o\  miA  and  ISe  Werteeif,  p.  to 

(2)  To  allow ; to  pardon. 

Wold  thon  ipeke  for  me  to  the  kyng. 

He  wolde  mew  me  my  slyngyng. 

, '*'*•  Ff.  T.  48.  f.  S3. 

W Ihe  term  atmeed  seems  to  he  used  in  the 
sense  of  coeeretf,  in  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  325. 
See  the  quotation  under  Soatour.  The 
MS.  Ashmolc  61  reads  ame/yd  in  the  same 
pamge. 

AVOW’E.  (1)  The  patron  to  a benefice.  Cowell 
says  the  Avowt!  he  to  whom  the  right  of 
Mrowson  of  any  church  appertaineth,  so  that 
he  may  present  thereunto  in  his  own  name." 
see  Ritson’s  Robiu  Hood,  i.  42. 

(2)  An  advocate. 

And  hendely  they  byiechlth  the 
Thu  thou  beo  heore  ame^,* 

Forgave  boom,  lire,  thy  malulent ; 

They  wol  do  thy  comaundement. 

/«\  n a A<nga//l#aunrfer,3l0O. 

(3)  Patronage.  The  Heralds’  College  MS.  reads 
avovery,  q.  v. 

Vor  thoru  aivwe  of  him,  the  lone  bigan  that  itrlf. 

AVOWERY.  Patronage;  protection.  (A.-N.) 
See  Langtoft’s  Clironicle,  pp.  180,  260  It 
Mso  means  cognizance,  badge,  diatinction,  as 
in  the  Arclucologia,  xvii.  296. 

V ulle  ou  for  lothe.  for  al  huere  bobaunco 
Ne  for  the  OKueerie  of  the  kyng  of  rraunce 
Tueml  leoie  ant  fyre  haden  thcr  roesehaunce. 
AvnwT  I , 'Frigsr,  PW.  a,„„.  p.  lax 

AVOWT.  A countenance.  {A.-N})  Perhaps  a 
IS  here  Ihe  article,  but  the  compound  is  again 
found  m tlic  same  form.  ^ 

He  werci  his  rewre  with  aoourt  noble. 


ArlAwre,  MS.  L4»n)bi,  f.  as. 
AVOWTER.  Adultery.  [Avowter4?] 

Than  the  lecound  lehal  be  hit  wlf  hi  reaoiin  of 
armour,  and  he  ichAl  be  ennld  but  If  he  tak  to  her  as 
to  hrj  Wlf.  Apalatyfir  lha  Lollarxtr,  p.  7*. 

AVOV.  (1)  A cry  used  to  call  hounds  out  of 
cover.  See  Sir  H.  Dtyden’s  Twici,  p.  45. 

(2)  Avoid ; leave ; quit. 

And  In  the  dork  forth  ehe  goeth 
Till  ehe  him  toucheth.  and  he  wrotht. 

And  after  her  with  hi*  hand 
He  mote ; and  thua  whan  aha  him  found 
Dlaeucdg  rourteoualy  ihe  aald,— 
my  lord,  I am  a ; 

Arid  if  ye  will  what  I am,  aT 

A nd  out  of  what  lineage  I came,  “ 

Ve  would  not  be  «o  salvage. 

iiotver,  op,  Knigkft  ShaJt.  id. 
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AVBIL.  April  North, 

AVRORK.  FrorciL  fFest. 

AVURN.  Slovenly  in  dress.  Beds. 

AVY.  (1)  Vow  { oath. 

Thou  m«d  thy  mv  wyth  x!J.  mrn  for  to  fyjle, 

Of  al  oure  tonder  company  thr  alre-beste  kny5te. 

MS.  A*hm»t4  33. 

(2)  A navy.  [A  ncavy  ?] 

Anc  aiy  of  thippaa  thatpyed  thama  before, 

Which  when  they  matt,  tha  myght  well  ken 
Howe  thay  ware  Troyanet  and  banished  men  ; 
Antyoner  was  lodenun,  none  wordier  hU  place. 
And  Corenlusgraunde  capuyneof  thole  race ; 
There  was  great  Joye  when  eche  other  dyd  boorde, 
Sone  was  accordement,  and  Brute  chosen  lorde. 

MS.  Lan*d.  30B,  f.  8. 

AVYEDE.  Showed  the  way.  (J.-N.) 

Sir  Arthurc  and  Oawaync  aejiede  theme  bothene. 

To  sexty  thosandex  of  raene  that  in  theire  syghte 
hoTcde.  Mort^  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  99. 

AVYNET.  In  the  middle  ages  a collection  of 
fables  from  Avienos  was  called  an  Avynet, 
from  £sop,  an  Etopet,  &c. 

By  the  po  feet  is  understande. 

As  1 have  Icmed  in  Arimct. 

Piert  Ploufhman,  p.  948. 
AVYOWRE.  See  ui  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  Plumpton  Correspondence, 
p.  192. 

A-VYSSETH.  A-flshing. 

A-day  as  he  wery  was,  and  a suoddrynge  hyra  nome. 
And  ys  men  were  y-wend  anfucth,  seyn  Cutbert  to 
hym  com.  C/ouc.  p.  9»»4. 

AW.  (1)  I.  Northumd.  So  we  have  atem,  I ara; 
awst,  I shall ; aspw,  I have ; aw'  thar  xay,  I 
dare  say. 

(2)  Yes.  H'arw. 

3)  Totally.  Craven, 

4)  All.  North. 

Listeneth  now  to  Merlins  saw, 

And  I woll  tell  to  aw. 

What  be  wrat  for  men  to  come, 

Nother  by  greffie  oe  by  plume. 

fVarton,  Hi.  135. 

(5)  To  owe.  See  the  quotations  given  in  Ste> 
venson’s  additions  to  Boucher,  and  below  in 
V.  Awe. 

AWAHTE.  Awoke.  {A.’S.)  See  a quotation 
from  an  early  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in 
Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher. 

AWAIT.  (1)  Watch;  ambush.  (A.~N.) 

The  Iton  sU  In  hiaatcaifaalway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  If  that  he  may. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  1'.  7939. 

(2)  To  attend  upon ; to  watch.  (A.-N.) 

And  this  sire  Urre  wold  never  goo  from  sire 
Lauocelot,  but  he  and  sir  Lavayn  awaited  cvermots 
upon  hym, and  they  were  In  all  the  courte  accounted 
for  good  knyghtes.  Morte  ^Arthur,  W.SMJ. 

Ther  Is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaiting  on  a lord,  aMhe  notwher. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  7834. 
Rut  keepith  wel  your  toum,  how  so  befall. 

On  Thonday  next,  on  which  weeioapreall. 

Ueteieec'e  Poem*,  p.70> 
And  so  drlyrercd  me  the  said  book  tbenne,  my  lord 
iherle  of  Oxenford  awagting  on  his  eald  grace. 

Cbaran’t  Pegaeiue,  sig  S.  v. 


AWAITER,  An  attendant.  In  the  ordinances 
for  tlie  housrhoM  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
1493,  in  **  the  estate,  nilo,  and  govemaunce 
of  the  seid  prince  in  his  ridinge,  bcingc  de- 
parted from  his  standing  housholde,"  mention 
is  made  of“xij.  esquiers  awai/ert,  and  every 
of  them  j.  pcrsonc.”  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  1790,  p.  98. 

AWAKID.  Awake.  Somerset. 

AWALE.  To  descend.  (A.-N.) 

The  post  ben  grete  andnou3tsmal, 

Howmyjto  the mfeawalef 

MS.  Cantab.  Dd.  L 17. 

AWANTING.  Deficient  to ; wanting  to. 

Nothing  was  owonting  her  that  might  conferre  the 
least  light  or  lustre  to  so  fairs  and  well  composed  a 
temper.  7Vo  /jnneashire  Lover*,  1C40,  p.  9. 

AW  APE.  To  confound ; to  stupefy ; to  astound. 
{A.-S.)  Sec  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  899,  3673 ; 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  316. 

Fram  thU  conick  that  wereascaped. 

Sore  adrad  and  owaped. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  190. 
And  he  allone  au<apid  andamate, 

Comfortles  of  eoy  creature.  MS.  Dighy,  930. 

AWARANTYSE.  Assuredly.  It  is  so  explained 
in  a glossary  in  the  Archseologia,  xxx.  404. 

AWARD.  To  ward  oflT;  to  bear  off.  Rider  has, 
“ To  award  a blow,  icfum  inAriere." 

AWARE.  (1)  To  be  aware  of  the  approach  of 
any  one. 

And  riding  towards  Nottingham, 

Some  pastime  for  to  spy  ; 

There  was  he  aimre  of  a Jolly  beggar. 

As  ere  he  beheld  with  hU  eye. 

Riraofi'a  Ku6m  Hood,  ii.  193. 

I (2)  An  exclamation  for  making  attendants  in 
large  establishments  prepared  for  the  approach 

; of  some  one. 

Come,  saies  her.  thou  thalt  see  Harry,  onckle,  the 
oncly  Harry  in  England  t so  he  led  him  to  the  cham- 
ber of  presence,  and  ever  and  anon  cryes  out,  .duwre, 
roome  for  me  and  my  uncle  ! 

Armin's  Neet  of  Ninnisa,  1608, 

AWARIE.  To  curse.  (A.-S.) 

Thenne  spec  that  holde  wif, 

Crist  awarie  hire  Ilf  1 MS.  86,  f.  187* 

Thevet,  ye  be  ded,  witbouten  leslnge, 
yfuKiHd  worth  yeichoo.  CyofWarwike,  p.  160, 

AWARN.  To  warn ; to  forewarn. 

That  all  our  friends  that  yet  remaine  alive, 

Male  be  awam'd  and  save  themselves  by  flight. 

The  True  Tragedie,]5&!» 

AWARP.  To  bend ; to  cast  down.  {A.-S.) 

Eld  meawarpeth. 

That  ini  schuldren  acharplth, 

And  jouthe  me  hath  let.  Relig.  Antlg.  li,  910. 

AW  ARRANT.  To  warrant ; to  confirm. 

Vf  the  Scriptures  awarrant  not  of  the  mydwyfes 
reporte. 

The  authour  telleth  his  authour,  then  take  It  in 
sporte.  Cheeter  Play*,  i.  4. 

AWART.  Thrown  on  the  back  and  unable  to 
rise,  spoken  of  cattle.  North, 

A-W.ASSCHEN.  Washed. 

Sethihc  [tbei]  a-wauchen,  1 wane. 

And  wenie  to  the  icte. 

fTarlon'e  Wet.  Kagi.  Poet.  1.  10. 

A-WATER.  Onthcwatcr.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
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pp.  342,  388.  Here  it  leemtto  be  a phrtae 
hnpl}'ing  disorder. 

Dot  If  !i*  hid  broke  his  arme  u wrt  ai  hit  legge, 
when  ho  fell  out  of  hoiven  Into  Lcinnot.  cither 
Apollo  mutt  hare  plated  the  bone-tetur,  or  crerjr 
oceupallon  beetle  lajde  a-u>«er. 

Goeton’t  SrAoois  of  ASitte,  1570. 

yf/AY.  fl)  A mty.  Coverdale  translates 
Jeremiah,  xliii.  12,  “ And  shall  departe  his 
owayefrom  thence  in  peace,” — (f.  43.) 

(2)  Past.  “ This  week  away."  Btd*. 

AWAY-OOING.  Departure.  See  Baillie's  lAit. 
tcrs,i.  68,quoted  in  the  new  edition  of  Boucher. 
If  I recollect  rightly,  the  word  occurs  in  a 
prose  tract  in  the  Thornton  MS, 

AVVAY-THE-MARE.  A kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression, apparently  meaning,  farewell  to  care. 
It  occurs  t^ce  in  Skelton,  and  other  references 
arc  given  in  the  notes,  p.  162.  The  follow- 
ing example  occurs  in  a poem  attributed  to 
Skelton. 

Jiroif  the  mart,  quod  WalU« 

I »rt  not  a whitinite 

B7  all  their  writing.  Dociour  Doubble  Alt. 

AWA WARD.  Going  away ; away. 

A-nIjt  aa  he  atvaytottrd  wait 

An  angel  to  Mm  cam.  Joachimand  Annt,^.  164. 

Faite  atcatftearde  wold  thou  ryde. 

He  b to  fowle  a wyghte. 

MS.  Lineoln,  A.  L 17*  f . lOS. 

H b chere  fro  me  caate* 

And  forth  he  pauld  at  U»U. 

Gmctr,  MS.  Soe.  AnOf,  ]S4p  f.39. 

AWAY-WITU.  To  endure.  Sec  Isaiah,  i.  13; 
Greene's  Works,  i.  135 ; Webster's  Works, 
ii.  112. 

He  was  rerie  wUe,  modest,  snd  warle.  being  no> 
thing  delicat  in  his  fare,  nor  curious  of  hUapparell. 
He  could  ntcaie  teith  all  wethers,  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  indure  ante  paines. 

Ilolinthed,  Cbnqstcar  of  Ireland,  p.  38. 

AWBEL.  “ Avrhel  or  ebellc  tro,"  is  translated 
in  the  Prompt.  Pair,  by  e6(mMS,  vibumus. 
Although  scarcely  agreeing  with  the  Latin 
terms,  it  probably  means  the  abele,  or  white 
poplar,  wiiich  is  called  chbel  in  the  eastern 
counties. 

AWBLAST.  An  arbalest.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xvii.  f.  57. 

AWCTE.  Possessed. 

Quanne  that  was  sworn  on  his  wise. 

The  king  dede  the  mayden  arise. 

And  the  erl  hire  biuucte,  I 

And  al  the  lond  he  erere  awete,  Uavtlok,  | 

Old.  North. 

My  Maughdidsay  thishay'lbe  nought, you'l  see : 

1 6nd  an  awd  ape  now,  hes  an  awd  ec  I 

Yarkthirt  7>la/ogv<*,  p.  55. 

AWDRYES-DAY.  St.  jEtheldrytha's  day.  See 
Paston  Letters,  ii.  24S,  quoted  in  Hampson’s 
Kalendarium,  ii.  2G. 

AWE.  (1)  Ought.  See  Townelcy  Mysteries, 
pp.  24, 55 ; Ro])SOu*s  Met.  Romances, p.  26. 

I aicethurgheryghte  the  to  hifcay. 

And  to  ioTc  the  bathe  nyghte  and  daye. 

JW4r.  lAHcAn,  A.  1. 17.  f-  160. 

Sen  we  are  eomen  toCalvaric, 

Lat  like  mao  heipe  now  as  hym  atee. 

Karly  MyAt'iet,  fValp*>te  MS. 


(2)  To  own ; to  possess ; to  owe.  See  Ywaina 
and  Ga^in,  720 ; Robson's  Met.  Romances, 
p.  27,  for  instances  of  this  last  meaning. 

AU  I sat  upon  (hat  lowe, 

I bignn  Denemaik  fur  toacee.  Hatv/cA',  1S9?. 

(3)  An  ewe. 

Awe  bleteth  after  tomb, 

Lhouth  after  calve  cu  ; 

Dulluc  tteueth,  bucke  verteth, 

Murie  sing  cuecu.  RUton’t  Anelmt  Sangt,  1. 1 1. 

(4)  “ For  love  tie  for  oire,"  Will,  and  the  Wer- 
wolf, p.  195,  a proverbial  expression  not  un- 
common in  the  old  English  metrical  ro- 
mances. See  an  instance  in  R.  de  Brunne,  MS. 
Harl.l701,f.l8. 

AWEARIED.  Wearied;  tired. 

Heere  the  nobles  were  of  sundrie  opinions:  for 
some  awtaried  with  the  note  of  bondage,  would 
gladlie  have  had  warres:  other,  having  regaid  to 
their  sons  lleug  in  hostage  with  the  enimies.  would 
in  DO  wise  consent  thereto. 

Hotiruhed,  Hitt.  «f  Seetland,  p.  00. 

AWE-BAND.  A check  upon.  'The  word  occurs 
with  (his  explanation  in  the  Glossographia 
Anglicana  Nova,  ed.  1719,  in  v.  but  it  seems  to 
be  properly  a Scotch  word.  See  Jamieson,  in  v. 
AWECCHE.  To  awaken. 

O ftere  ther  wes  among. 

Of  here  step  hero  shulde  awtttht. 

Wen  hoeshuideo  ihidcre  reerhr. 

RcHq.  AMiq.  H.  278 

AWEDE.  To  become  mad;  to  lose  the  senses. 
(yf.-5.)  See  Lybeaus  Di$conat,395, 618,  957; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  297 ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  162. 

And  wept  cvere  as  it  wolde  mwtdt  for  fere. 

Will,  and  the  Wertcalf,  p.  3. 
And  told  bothe  squier  and  knight. 

That  her  quen  awedt  wold. 

Sir  Orpheo,  cd.  Laing,  49. 

AWEIGHTTE.  Awoke.  (^.-5.) 

The  kyng  swoghened  for  that  wounde. 

And  hattillch  hymself  aweighttt. 

And  the  launce  out  plelghcte. 

And  lepe  on  fotc  with  twerd  of  steel, 

And  gan  hym  were  iwitbe  wel. 

Kyng  AlUaundtr,  5856. 

AWELD.  To  govern ; to  rule. 

Eld  Qul  meld  no  murthes  of  mat ; 
i When  eld  me  wol  aweld,  ml  wele  b a-wal. 

I Aeh'q.  Antiq.  II.  210. 

AWEN.  Own.  North. 

Our  Henry,  thyorren  chose  knight. 

Borne  to  enherite  the  region  of  Kraunce 
By  trewc  discern  and  be  title  of  right. 

Reliq.  AuOq.  f.  228. 
Bot  to  the  kynge  I rede  thou  fare 

To  wetc  hb  oirenne  wille  Sir  Rerctval,  320. 

AWENDEN.  Thought. 

The  Jewes  out  of  Jurselem  aieemfen  he  were  wode. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  144. 

AWTNSWERABLE.  Answerable. 

To  use  all  pleasures  in  suche  mediocrytle,  as 
should  be  Bccordlnge  to  reason,  and  owentwerablt  to 
honestie.  jfrc/Nao/ogki,xxviU.  IM. 

AWER.  An  hour.  lAtne. 

Wake  on  awyr  for  the  love  of  me. 

And  that  to  me  ys  more  picsaunee 

Than  ylT  thu  sent  xlj.  kyngs  free 

To  my  scpulkyr  with  grett  puyischauncc, 

For  my  dethe  to  take  vengeauoce. 

Mind,  H'ltl,  and  Understanding,  p>  19* 
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AWET.  Know. 

Be  mey  home  wt  echall  awet 
Ve(r  Robcn  Mode  be  nerheode.  Ro6in  Hoetf,  L 9X 
AWEYNYD.  Weaned. 

Hatihoite  U y-com  oow,  myne  own  dere  tone. 

It  b tyme  thow  be  oireynird  of  thyn  old  wooe. 

History  nfBtrynt  512. 

AWF.  (1)  An  elf.  North. 

Some  filly  doting  brameleaaecallb. 

That  underfUnds  things  by  the  halfe« 

Say  tliat  the  fayi  le  left  this 
And  tookeaway  the  other. 

2>rafto«i*«  Bwaw,  p.  171. 

(2)  An  idiot ; a noodle.  North, 

A.WFRYKE.  Africa. 

Lystenyth  now,  y Khali  yow  telle. 

As  y fynde  in  parchement  speUe, 
or  ayr  Harrowee,  the  gode  baron, 

That  lyeth  in  Awfrykt  In  pryton. 

M8.  Cantob.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  817* 
AWFUL.  (1)  Obedient:  under  due  awe  of  au* 
thorily. 

We  come  within  our  airfut  banka  again, 

And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

tHmtyir.  iT.l. 

(2)  Fearful : fearing.  Rider, 

AWGIIT.  Ought. 

The  fyerthe  ei  for  he  es  uncertayne 
Whethyr  he  salle  wende  to  joy  or  payne  ! 

Who  so  wyll  of  there  fowre  take  hede. 

Hytn  au’ght  gretly  the  dede  here  to  drcdc. 

Hampotet  MS.  Bowet,  p.  61. 
AWGUTEXD.  The  eighth. 

Thco(r^Ar«mrf has  this  curstyng  laght, 

Ais  thel  that  deles  wyth  wychcraft. 

And  namely  with  halowyd  ihynge, 

AUwith  howfclleor  cremyng. 

Hampolt,  MS.  p.  7.  ' 

AWGRYM.  Arithmetic.  | 

Than  satte  tumiae,  as  tlphre  doth  In  atogrym,  I 
That  DOteth  a place,  and  no  thing  avalllth. 

h^poMition  0/  Richard  It,  p.  89. 

A-WHARP.  Whirled  round. 

And  wyth  qucttynga>icAor/,  erhe  woldelyjt. 

Syr  Cdcreyna,  p.  89. 
A-WHEELS.  On  wheels.  Var.  dial.  The  term 
is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

AWUERE.  Anywhere.  Sec  Skinner’s  observa- 
tions on  this  word  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Etymologicum,  who  says  it  means  detideriumf 
and  hence  Coles  explains  it  detire. 

5yf  thou  madest  aioAare  any  rowe 
To  wurKhyp  God  fur  thy  prowe. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  19. 
For  yf  my  foot  wolde  awHer  goo. 

Or  that  myn  hod  wolde  ellls  do. 

Whan  that  myn  herle  U thcrajen. 

The  remenauut  isalletn  vayue, 

CoU’er,  Ms.  Sm*.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IG8.  ' 
I kiiowe  ynough  of  this  matter,  Pamphagus,  not  ; 
thither  but  richc.  Aoltutu*,  1540. 

AWHEYNTE.  To  acquaint. 

Atthcynte  the  n<^ht  withe  like  man  that  thou  , 
metest  in  thcitrcte.  | 

Htiute  the  fTfode  H'i/  thought  hir  Daughter,  p.  9-  , 

AWHILE.  AwhiUt.  It  is  used  as  a verb  in  | 
some  counties  in  the  expression,  **  I can’t 
awhile**  i.  c.  1 can’t  wait,  1 have  no  time.  As 
a pre|K>sition  it  means,  until,  whilst. 
A'WIIOLE.  Whole ; entire.  SotHeraet. 


A-WILLED.  WiUed. 

That  had  a-*ome4  hb  sryll  as  wisdom  him  Uughta. 
Depeaitionqf  Richard ll.  p,9l, 

AWING.  Owing. 

And,  madam,  there  Is  one  duty  awing  unto  me 
part  wherof  was  taken  or  my  master  deceased,  whose 
soul  Ood  have  mercy,  and  most  part  taken  to  your, 
lelfe  since  he  died.  Plumpteet  Coertepondenee,  p.  41, 

AWINNE.  To  wini  to  Kcompluh  a parpoM. 
See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  243  ; Hart«borne’>  Met. 
Talea,  p.  87 ; Sir  Tristrem,  p.  238. 

For  al  hire  srrenche,  and  al  here  ginne. 

The  more  love  ache  ne  might  etrinne. 

Sevpn  Sagas,  18tt. 

AWIRGUD.  (1)  Accursed.  Ventepan, 

(2)  Strangled ; throttled. 

A-WITE.  To  accuse.  {.d.-S.) 

Be  not  to  hasty  on  brede  for  to  bite. 

Of  gredynes  lest  men  the  wolde  a-wUa, 

Reliq.  4intiq,i.  167. 

AWITH.  (1)  Ought 

And  If  the  prest  saere  Crbt  wan  he  bleaslth  the 
sacrament  of  Ood  in  the  auter,  awith  be  not  to 
blcMith  the  pcple  that  drcdlth  not  to  sacre  Crist  ? 

Apologp/br  the  Lollards,  p.  39. 

(2)  Away.  Tliis  is  llcame’s  conjecture  in  a 
passage  in  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  99. 

AWKERT.  Perverse  ; stubborn  ; obstinate ; im- 
acconntable.  North.  The  adverb  atrJterfty  is 
also  used,  .dwkicard  occurs  in  a similar  sense 
in  Shakespeare : 

Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrackt  upon  the  sea. 

And  twice  by  awkteard  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 

8 Henry  VI.  III.  9. 

And  undertook  to  travalle  dangerous  wales. 

Driven  by  aukward  winds  and  boisUrroiis  seas. 

i>ra|^ron'«  Poeme, 

AWKWARDE.  Backward.  Shakes]>eare,  Mar- 
lowe, and  Drayton,  have  awkward  for  adverse 
winds.  See  Pdsgrave,  f.  83. 

The  emperour  thane  egeily  at  Arthure  he  ttrykes, 
Awkteurdf  on  the  umbrere,  and  egerly  hym  hltti-a. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  77» 

AWLATED.  Disgusted.  (/f.-5.) 

Vor  the  king  was  somdel  au  lated,  and  to  gret  doapit 
ft  Dom, 

That  fram  so  uncicne  thinges  enl  mete  him  com, 
And  hrt  It  do  out  of  U court,  ond  the  wrecches 
ssaroe  do.  Ro6.  Ctsue.  p.  485. 

AWLDE.  Old.  Somerset. 

For  he  that  koawes  wele  and  kanc  se 
What  hymsclf  was,  and  cs,  and  salle  be, 

A wyKT  man  he  may  he  taulde, 

Whethyr  he  be  jowng  man  or  awlde. 

Than  he  that  kan  alle  othyr  thyng. 

And  of  hymsclf  has  no  koawyng. 

Hnmpole,  MS,  Botces,  p.  17* 

AWLE.  All.  In  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices, 
p.  62,  we  reatl,  I’ll  pack  up  my  awls  and  be- 
gone,” apparently  meaning  all  his  property. 
Bishop  Kennctt  gives  the  following  as  an  “old 
Northern  song  over  a dead  corps.”  See  also 
the  Antiq.  Repert.  iv.  453. 

This  ean  night,  thisean  night. 

Every  night  and  atcle. 

Fire  and  fleet,  and  candlelight, 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

MS.  Lansd.  1033,  In  v.  Fleet, 
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AWLUNG.  All  along;  entirely  owing  to;  all 
along  of.  North, 

AWLUS.  Always.  Lane. 

AWM.  A measure  of  Rhenish  wine,  containing 
fourty  gallons,  mentioned  in  the  statute  12 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

AW-MACKS.,  All  sorts ; all  kinds.  North.  A 
Yorkshire  anecdote  is  told  of  a well-known 
piscatory  judge  from  the  south,  who,  taking  an 
erening’s  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  fell  in 
with  a boy  who  w as  angling,  and  asking  him 
what  kind  of  fish  he  was  angling  for,  the  lad 
replied,  **  Aw-macks.*'  The  word  was  a poser 
to  his  lordship,  who  afterwards  mentioning  the 
circumstance  to  some  of  bis  acquaintance,  said 
he  fancied  before  then  that  he  knew  the  names 
of  every  kind  of  fresh-water  fish  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  any 
notice  of  awmaekt. 


(3)  To  visit.  **  He  never  aten$  us,”  L e.  he  never 
visits  or  calls  u^n  us.  Yorkth. 

(4)  Own.  See  \Vright'sMonasticLetters,p.ll8: 
Hall,  Henry  IV,  f.  14. 

Kjmg  Arthour  (ban  verament 
Ordeynd,  throw  by*  awne  assent. 

The  tabulldormounte,  withouten  lette. 

Tht  QtktcoUs  Daidier,  SO. 

AWN'D.  Ordained.  Yorksh.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  example,  **  I am  aton'd 
to  ill  luck,  Lc.  it  is  my  peculiar  destiny  or 
fortune.'* 

AM-  NDERNE.  An  andiron.  Pron^t.Parv. 

AWNE.  (1)  The  beard  of  com;  the  om/a  of 
Linnaeus.  North.  Ray  has,  ” an  awn  or 
beard,  arista.'* — Diet.  'WL  p.  7. 

(2)  Own. 

5under,  that  uld,  commes  his  owns  soone, 

That  hU  alre  sail  be. 


AWMBELYNGE.  Ambling. 

Now  Gye  came  faate  rydynge 
On  a mewle  wtlemembtttrrgs. 

JT&  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  153. 

AWMBRERE.  An  almoner.  Prompt.  Pare. 
ANVMBYR.  A liquid  measure ; a kind  of  wine 
vessel.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  19;  Ducaiige, 
in  V.  Ambra  ; Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  377. 

AWME.  (1)  A suspicion. 

Thys  tale  was  toldeon  tho  Thursday, 

That  they  wolde  redly  enmr  on  the  Fryday  j 
And  also  In  that  cet4  was  'syde  the  ume, 

And  thcrofT  had  owra  kyngu  an  erteme. 

ArcAwnfogia,  xxl.  6S. 
(2)  To  guess.  Palsgrave,  in  his  Table  of  Verbes, 
f.  156,  has,  **  / dtrme,  I gesse  by  juste  measure 
to  hyttc  or  touche  a thyng,  je  same,  prime 
eor^uffa,  andy'e  prens  mon  erme,  j* ay  prins  man 
e$me,preruiremonesme,  conjugate  in  je  prens, 
I take.  I wryll  airme  to  hytte  yonder  bucke  in 
the  paunche,  Jeesmeray,  or  Jeprendray  mon 
esme  de  /rapper  ce  dayn  la,  a la  panee^  See 
further  observations  on  this  word  in  v.  Ame. 

And  whenne  he  la  entred  his  corerl,  the!  ougbte 
^ taryc  til  the!  atoms  that  he  be  entred  twoskylful 

AWMNERE.  An  almoner.  See /fmner. 

The  awmnere  by  this  hathe  uyde  grace. 

And  the  almes-dysshe  haie  sett  in  place ; 

The?  in  the  kerrer  alofte  schalle  sette : 

To  eerre  God  fyrst,  wlthoaten  Ictle, 

These  other  lofes  he  parys  aboute, 

Lays  hit  myd  dysshe,  withouten  doute. 

The  imalle  lofe  he  cuttei  even  In  twynne, 
Thoover  dole  In  two  lays  to  hym. 

The  aumenre**  a rod  schalle  have  In  hnude. 

As  ofBcc  for  almes,  y undurstonde  i 
Alle  the  broken*met  he  kepys,  y watc. 

To  dele  to  pore  men  at  the  jate, 

And  drynke  tlwit  loves  served  in  halle. 

Of  ryche  and  pore,  bothe  grete  and  smalle  ; 

He  is  iwnrnc  tooverse  the  servis  wele. 

And  dele  It  to  (he  pore  every  dele ; 

Seivcrhe  deles  rydand  by  way. 

And  his  almys-dysshe.  as  1 yau  say. 

To  the  porest  roan  that  he  can  fynde. 

Other  allys,  1 wot,  he  It  unkymie. 

Bfks  of  Curtasytt  ap,  Aeveneon,  in  v. 

AWN.  (1)  To  own ; to  acknowledge.  North. 

(2)  To  own ; to  possess.  North. 


MS.  Cantos.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  91. 
.\WNER.  A possessor;  an  owner.  North.  Britton 
gives  this  as  an  early  form  of  altar.  See  his 
Arch.  Diet,  in  v. 

AW  NSCHENYD.  Ancient.  Prompt.  Parv. 

AM  N-SELL.  Own-self.  North,  So  also  oum- 
seils,  own-selves. 

AAA  NTROUSESTE.  Boldest;  mostventuresome. 

T he  atontrouwta  mene  that  to  hla  oste  leagede. 

Moris  Arthurs.  MS.  Lin  coin,  f.  70. 

AWNTURS.  Adventurous. 

He  hath  slayn  an  atenturs  knyghte. 

And  flemyd  my  quene  withowten  ryghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  75. 

AWONDER.  To  surprise;  to  astonish.  See 
Gy  ofWarwike,  p.  197;  Will,  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  12.  Also,  to  marvel. 

On  hb  shuldcr  a crob  he  bare. 

Of  him  allc  atrondride  ware. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 119. 
Of  my  tale  nc  beoih  noght  awondrsd. 

The  Frenshe  uy  he  slogh  a hundred. 


MS.  Arund.  QM.  Arm.  68,  f.  967. 

iVWORK.  On  work ; into  work. 

Will  your  grace  set  him  au’orkf 

Bird  in  a Cage,  t.  1. 

These  seditions  thus  renewing,  emboldened  the 
commonaltie  (of  London  especially)  to  uprore,  who, 
set  atvorks  by  raeane  of  an  affVay,  ranne  upon  met- 
chauntes  ttraungen  chiefly,  as  they  are  commonly 
woont  to  doo,  and  both  wounded  and  ipoyled  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  could  be  by 
the  magistrates  restrained. 

Pv/pdors  Fsrgil,  ed.  1844,  p.  98. 

AWORTHE.  Worthily.  See  Poems  of  Scottish 
Kings,  p.  25.  The  following  example  is  taken 
from  an  early  copy  of  Sir  T.  More's  El^y  on 
Elizabeth  of  York. 

Comfort  youre  son  and  be  you  of  god  chore. 

Take  alle  atrorths,  for  It  wol  be  none  other. 

MS.  Sloans  1698,  f.  89. 

AWOUNDED.  Wonnded. 

1 was  ther  ful  sore 

That  I wu  ncre  ded  therforc. 

MS.Addit.  10936,  f.97. 

AWR,  Our.  North. 

AWRAKE,  Avenged.  (A.^S.) 

Thus  the  yong  knight, 

For  sothe  y-tUwe  was  there  j 
Tristrem  that  trewe  hlght. 

Awrake  him  al  with  care  Sir  Tristrsmt  p.  904. 
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AWREKE.  To  avenge.  (A.-S.)  It  is  ii8e<l  for 
the  past  participle  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  388,  as 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  observed.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
pp.  36, 136;  Holinshcd,  Conquest  of  Ireland, 
p.  31.  See  Av>rokm. 

Quod  King  Richard;  Sith  It  li  lo, 

1 wote  well  wh»t  I hare  lo  do : 

I >hu1l  me  of  them  to  atcreke. 

That  all  the  world  theiof  thall  tpeke. 

RicAerd  Ca«r  de  lAont  1771* 
And  “mercy**  thal  crlden  him  to  twlche. 

That  he  ^ave  hem  respite  of  her  lire. 

Til  he  had  after  hit  baronage  tent. 

To  mfreken  him  ihonrgj  jugetnenl. 

and  Blanch.  6M< 

AWRENCHE.  To  seize. 

Henc  ray;t  no  ferthcT  blenche. 

The  dragon  cowrte  so  many  au-renrhe. 

JtfS.  OiiitaS.  Ff.  II.  SO,  f.lU. 
AWRETE.  To  avenge.  This  form  of  the  word 
ocCTirs  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  361,  where  Mr. 
Stevenson  considers  it  is  a mistake  for  oirreee, 
to  avenge.  {A.-S.) 

ANVRITTEN.  Written.  Venlfyim. 

AWRO.  Any. 

Is  Iher  fallen  any  atiray 
In  land  owro  where? 

TWnWe.  p.  273. 

AWROKEN.  Avenged.  See  Morte  d’ Arthur, 
i.  13.  {A.-S.) 

That  y am  awroken  now 
Of  hym  that  my  fadur  tlowe. 

AfS.  Chntab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  119. 

AWRUDDY.  Already.  North. 

AWS-BONES.  According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  “os-bones,  or  bones  of  the  legs 
of  cows  or  oxen,  with  which  boys  play  at  oirs 
or  yawse.”  Y'orkth. 

AWSOME.  Appalling ; avrful.  North. 

AWT.  (1)  AU  the.  North. 

(2)  Out.  North. 

AWTALENT.  Evil  will.  (A.-S.) 

In  lacrylcgc  he  tyned  tore, 

When  he  wrojhl  after  the  fendet  lore. 

And  fulfyllcd  hyt  awialent. 

And  dyde  the  fendet  commandment. 

US.  Ashmote  6i,  f.85. 

AWTER.  (1)  To  alter.  North. 

(2)  An  altar. 

Alt  1 fynde  In  my  tawe. 

Seynt  Thomat  wat  i-tlawe. 

At  Caotyrbury  at  the  awter  tton. 

Whet  many  myraclyt  are  |.don, 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  41. 
.Mt  to  a preetle.  al  yf  he  be 
Synfulle  and  owte  of  charyti, 

He  ea  Ooddet  mynyiter  and  holy  kyrket,  | 

That  the  tacrament  of  the  aider  wyreket. 

The  whylk  et  never  the  leite  of  myght. 

AUe  yf  the  preette  here  lyffe  noght  ryght. 

Hampole,  US.  Botpee,  p.  113* 

AWTERATION.  Alteration.  North. 

AWTERT.  Altered.  Tim  Bobbin. 

AWTII.  (1)  All  the.  North. 

(2)  Ought;  anything. 

When  mey  father  geffe  me  aa*ra. 

Be  God  that  me  dcie  bowth, 

Schc  itaret  yn  mey  face. 

FVer  e and  ths  Roy,  tt.  aix. 


AMTHE.  Sad? 

Filgremet.  In  tpeehe  ye  ar  fuHe  ou-rfte, 

That  ihalle  I welle  declare  you  why, 

Ve  have  it  hart,  and  that  It  rawthc. 

Ye  can  no  better  stand  therby, 

Tbyog  that  ye  here. 

Tbtcnelev  Ui/ettriaaf  p.  974. 

AWTHYR.  Either. 

Alle  ihase,  he  tayct,  that  com  of  Eve, 

That  ca  alle  mcne  that  here  behofet  lere, 

Whane  thal  are  borne,  what  to  thal  be, 

Thai  taye  awthfr  a-a  or  e^e. 

Hampole,  Sorth  C.  Jf& 

AWTS.  Oata.  Lane. 

AWVER.  Orer.  Samertet. 

AWVISH.  (1)  Queer;  neither  sick  nor  wclL 
North.  Qu.  eljuh. 

(2)  Elfish.  Lane.  It  is  often  applied  lo  a wag- 
gish fellow;  but  it  is  sometimes  explained, 
Billy,  clownish.*'  The  adjective  au?P»A/y, 
horribly,  supcmaturally,  is  also  used. 

AWWIIERE.  Everywhere;  all  over. 

Now  thynk  me  what  payneit  bodies  tufflr  here, 
Thorow  maladies  that  greveth  hero  awtehere. 

Uampote,  US.  f.  0. 

AWYDE.  Owed. 

The  Archebyttehoppe  of  Cawnterbury,  the  Eric  of 
Ettex,  the  Lorde  Bameise,  and  tuche  other  at 
awyde  Kynge  Edwardc  good  wylle,  at  welle  in 
Londone  at  in  olhere  placet,  made  at  many  msnne 
at  thei  myghte  in  ttrengthynge  the  telde  Kynge 
Edwarde.  H'arkworth’e  Chrenide,  p.  15. 

AWYN.  Own.  North. 

Last  of  all  theilyr  gan  aproche 
A worthy  man,  hyr  awjrn  ny  cotyn. 

US.  Rawl.  poet.  118. 

AWYRIEN.  To  curse : to  execrate.  (.■i.-S.) 

They  wolden  awyt-ien  that  wight 
For  hit  wel  dedet, 

And  to  they  chewen  chariti, 

At  chewen  thaf  houndes. 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  400. 

AWYS.  Awes;  makes  afraid. 

By  thyt  entample  that  u»  au'jr*. 

V*  rode  that  we  leve  alle  oute  fouie  tawyt. 

US.  Hart.  1701,  f.  11. 

AW5TE.  Ought. 

And  namely  tythen  hym  owlih  to  myoyttre  ti>alle 
the  pupic  the  precious  body  of  Critt,  nu'jf#  to  ab- 
tiene  hym  fro  al  ydU  ploying  bolhe  of  myraclyt  and 
AWi^.  Antiq.  li.  48. 

AX.  (1)  To  ask.  A common  archaism  and  pro- 
vincialiBm.  ThiB  word,  though  pure  Saxon,  is 
now  generally  considcrwl  a vulgarism.  Tim 
form  «xse  occurs  in  the  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  3G1 . To  o.r,  in  the  North,  is  to  a^k 
or  publish  banns  in  a church,  and  when  they 
have  been  read  three  times,  the  couple  arc  said 
to  be  ax'd  out. 

(2)  Mr.  Stapleton  conjectures  ax  in  the  following 
passage  to  mean  a mill'dam.  See  Blount  s 
Law  Dictionary,  in  v.  Hatchet. 

Alto  ther  Is  a oa  that  my  matter  clameth  the  keep- 
ing of;  I pray  you  let  them  have  and  occupie  the 
tame  unto  the  tame  tyme,  and  then  we  thall  take  a 
derecclon  in  every  thing. 

plumptoH  Cturetpondence,  p.  71* 

(3)  “ To  hang  up  one’*  ax,”  an  early  proverbial 
expreuion,  to  desist  from  fruitless  labour,  to 
abandon  an  useless  project.  See  Bob.  Glouc. 
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p.  561,  quoted  in  StevenMn's  additions  to 
Boucher. 

(4)  An  axktree.  Kent. 

AXBN.  Ashes.  Wat.  {A.-S.) 

Y oot  wbaiof  beth  measoprute; 

Of  crtlk*  and  anas  felle  anti  bone  ? 

WrigHfs  Pvi.  9ung$,  p.  903. 

AXEN-CAT.  A cat  that  tumbles  in  the  ashes. 
Dnon.  See  the  Eamoor  Glossary,  in  v. 
AjcwaddU, 

AXES.  The  ^;ne.  Norik.  Generally,  in  old 
writers,  it  is  applied  to  fits  or  paroxysms.  In 
a fever  drink, described  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  305,  the  herb  horseshoe 
is  to  be  taken,  and  a pater  noeter  said  byfore 
the  axe$'*  See  Warkworth’s  Chronicle, 
p.  23  5 Prompt,  Pair.  p.  218  j Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  101 ; Quoir  of  James  I.  p.  54 ; Troilus  and 
Creseide,  L 627,  ii.  1315. 

AXEWADDLE.  To  wallow  on  the  ground. 
Devon,  An  axew’addler,  a term  of  reproach 
in  a similar  sense,  and  also,  a dealer  in 
ashes. 

AXFETCH.  A kind  of  pulse.  Sometimes  spelt 
iLxvetch  and  axwori.  It  is  the  same  as  horse- 
shoe.  Sec  Gerard,  p.  1057. 

AXIL-NALIS.  Nails  or  bolts  to  attach  the  axle- 
tree  to  the  body  of  the  cart.  See  an  inventory 
dated  1465  in  the  Finchalc  Charters,  p.  299. 
Palsgrave  has,  “ axiinayle^  chcvillc  d’aixeuL" 

AXING.  Request,  {A.^S.) 

And  they  him  tware  hit  <uing  fayraod  wel. 

ChaucfT,  Cant.  T.  1838. 

AXIOM  ANCY.  Divination  by  hatchets.  Coc^’eroTO. 

AXLE-TOOTH.  A grinder.  North, 

AX -PEDLAR.  A dealer  in  ashes ; a person  who 
hawks  about  woodashes.  We$t. 

AXSEED.  Axfetch.  hlifxthcu, 

AXSY.  To  ask.  {A.-S.) 

Ho  that  wyli  there  <i»i/Ju9tus. 

To  kepc  hy»  armc*  fro  the  ruitus. 

Id  tumemciii  other  fyght ; 

Dar  he  never  forthcr  gon, 

Ther  he  may  fymle  justc«  anoon, 

Wyth  syrLaiinfal  theknyght. 

Launfal,  1037. 

AXTRRB.  The  axlc-trcc.  See  the  Nomcnclator, 
p.  267 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78, 83. 

And  of  theiurrf  bitwene  the  polia  tweyne. 

legate,  A/.V.  Sue.  Antiq.  194,  f.25. 
Thunder  and  earthquakes  raging,  and  tlte  rocks 
Tumbling  down  from  their  scyts,  like  mighty  blocks 
Rowl  d from  huge  mountains, such  a noise  they  make. 
As  though  In  sunder  heav'ns  huge  rutr**  brake. 

Dntpiw\’$  Pneme,  p.  919. 

AXUNGER.  Soft  fat ; grease.  {Lot.) 

The  powder  of  carth.wormes,  and  arunger^  addeth 
further,  grounswell,  aud  the  tender  toppes  of  the 
boxe-iree,  with  olibanum ; all  these,  being  made  up 
and  tempered  together  to  make  an  emplaster,  he 
counsclUth  to  bee  applyed  to  slnoewes  that  are  leyed 
Tbpse/fi  Hi$torr  of  Serpentt,  p,  31 1 . 

AXWEDNESDAI.  Ashwednesday. 

So  that  an  Aitcednndoi,  aJ  bl  the  Weste  endc, 

ToGloucelre  heweadc,  mid  grel  poer  i-nou. 


AXWORT.  Axfetch.  Mineheu. 


tlob.  Gioue,  p.  543. 


AY.  (1)  An  egg. 

The  ay  Is  round,  and  slgnefieth 
He  schal  have  the  sourroouncic. 

This  is  round  the  myddell  erd, 

Bothcof  lewedandof  lerid.  Kyng  AJimunder,  8^ 

(2)  Ah  I 

be-sharewe  yowbemy  fay, 

This  wanton  clarkea  be  nyse  all  way. 

Ritrm't  Ancient  Songtp  p.  181. 

(3)  Alw»y»  j ever.  In  the  North  of  England,  it 
is  sometimes  employed  as  an  expression  of  sur* 
prise  or  wonder. 

(4)  Yes.  Pronounced  s,  as,  indeed,  it  is  spelt  in 
most  old  books. 

AYANCE.  Against. 

At  pntnte  terrible  ayanee  the  miscreants  on  nyght. 
An  hcvynly  mystery  was  aefaewyd  hym,  old  txwkys 
reherse.  Percy’s  fte/igwee,  p.  73. 

AYAYNE.  Again. 

Att  Cr«as4  he  foughte  ayayne. 

The  kynge  of  Beme  there  was  slayne. 


JIp6.  CUnte,  p.  593. 

AYDER,  Either. 

Whan  a|rd«r  ost  gao  other  asayle, 

Ther  began  a strong  batayle.  OetevUn,  I607. 

Sebe  tbowth  lost,  be  the  rode, 

That  dydde  the  boye  eney  gode, 

Ayder  met  or  dreynke.  Frert  and  the  Boy,  st.  ill. 

AYE.  (1)  Against.  See  the  Heralds’ College  MS. 
of  Rob.  GIouc.  quoted  in  Heame’s  ed.  p.  407 ; 
and  Stevenson’s  additions  to  Boucher,  inv. 

(2)  Fear;  trouble.  (A.-S,) 

Thi  men  er  bJsegcd  hard  in  Dunbar  with  grele  aye. 

Langto/t’s  Chroniele,  p.  975. 

AYED.  Aid. 

Tbc  murren  rot  Is  on  their  lot, 

Thcyr  helth  is  sore  decayed  ; 

Noremedle,  thy  must  needs  die, 

OnIcsGod  be  theyraped, 

Lambeth  Early  Books,  p.  270. 

AYE  I..  A forefather.  (A.- ft.) 

And  whan  the  rcnounc  of  his  excellence. 

By  long  procetse,  and  of  hit  great  encrease. 

Came  by  the  report  unto  the  audience 
Of  hiaaycl,  the  great  Astiages.  Bochee,  b.  II.  c.  33. 

AYE N BIER.  Redeemer. 

Knclyng  and  praienge  after  thy  Lordc  ihy 
maker,  thyn  ayenbier,  tiiy  love  and  Ihy  lovycr, 

US.  BodL  433,  f.  183. 

A YEN  BYTE.  Remorse. 

This  boc  is  Dan  Michelts  of  Northgate,  y> write  an 
Englis  of  hli  ojene  hand,  thet  haite  Ayenbyts  of 
Inwyt,  and  is  of  the  bochouse  of  Saynt  AuiUoes  of 
Canterberi.  us.  ArundsibT,  f 2 

AYENE.  Again. 

He  camroc  ayene  yet  the  next  wek. 

And  toke  awey  both  benoe  and  chek. 


Reltq.  AfUiq,  L t 

AYE-NOWE.  Enough. 

The  empcTouregafe  Clement  welthls  fele. 

To  lyfe  in  reches  and  In  wele, 

^Ife-flouw  for  ever  more.  MS.Ltneoin  A.  1. 17,  f.108 
AYENSAY.  Denial. 

Ther  is  none  ajrerMeif  nor  exeuttclouo, 

Tyll  the  trouthe  be  rypped  Into  the  root*. 

Lydgate,  M8,  AehmoU  30,  f.  40. 

AYENST.  Against. 

Vai,  for  God,  then  sayd  Robyn, 

Or  diet  I were  a foie  t 
Another  day  ye  wyll  me  clothe, 

I trowe,  ayenst  the  yol»  HeUn  Hood,  1 7A 
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AYENSTONDE.  To  wUh«Und.  See  Ge»U 
Romanonim,  p.  53. 

And  whan  ony  luch  token  wai  le;  br  day  or  be 
nyght,  ihAn  aDOUC  alle  maner  men  of  the  contrey 
ham  redy  to  ayetut«nd$,  yf  ony  enemye*  had 
coma.  Harl.  17»4. 

AYENST-STONDYNGE.  Withstanding. 

He  mada  a lawa  that  every  dad  kny^t  shulde  be 
buried  in  hU  armour  and  armys,  and  iflb  ony  mane 
woere  bo  hardy  for  to  rpoyie  him  of  hU  army*  after 
that  he  were  y-buriedo,  he  ahulda  la*a  hU  life,  wJih- 
outc  ony  ayen»t-tiuntlynge.  Ger(a  Romanorum,  i>.  10. 

AYENWARDE.  Back.  (^.-S.) 

And  at  he  came  aymteanfe  privily, 

HU  ncce  awoke,  and  a*kith  who  goath  there  f 

TVoifiM  amt  CreMida,  lit.  751- 

AYERE.  (1)  An  heir. 

And  acho  wflle  pray  hir  tone  ao  fayre. 

That  wa  may  aamena  gate  an  cjwrr. 

MS.  Lineotn  A.  i.  17*  t.  09. 


(2)  Breed. 

Many  fawcouna  and  faire, 

Hawkla  of  nobilla  erara 
On  hlaperkegunnerepayre. 

Sgr  i>egrevaRre,  Llneofn  MS. 

(3)  Air ; breath ; atmosphere, 

Sothely  wicked  men  corrumpith  here  nelghboraa. 
for  here  throte  is  Uche  to  a berlel  opynyng,  that 
aleeth  men  thorogh  evyl  ayera,  and  awelwlth  hem 
inoe.  SIS.  Tanner  Id,  f.  89. 

The  tolher  world  that  es  lawer, 

Whare  theatemeaand  iheplanates  ere, 

Codd  ordaynd  ancly  for  owre  behofe. 

Be  thit  tkylle,  ala  I kane  prvfe. 

The  opere  fro  thethane,  and  the  haele  of  iona, 
Soataynea  the  arthe  heere  thara  we  wona. 

Hampote,  MS.  Bowee,  p.  48. 


(4)  To  go  out  on  an  expedition,  or  any  business. 

There  awes  none  alyenaa  to  oyere  appona  nyghttya 
With  ayche  a rebawdous  rowtte,  to  ryot  ihy-aalvene. 

Merte  /Irthnre,  MS.  LAneoin^  f.  60. 
The  fader  aeld  to  hU  aooe  dare. 

To  lawe  thu  ahalt  go  ayere» 

And  coata  me  xx.  marke. ' 

MS.  Harl.  8303,  f.  119. 


AYEWARD.  Backward. 

And  lad  me  agen  into  the  plaae  of  Paradice,  fro 
the  whiche  ha  ravUhed  roc,  and  eft  ayeuxtrd  he  lad 
roe  to  the  take  ther  he  raveaahad  roe. 

MS.  Rnwl,  1704. 


AYFET.  Covet.  Rob.  Glouc. 

AYPULL.  High ; proud  ; awful.  Sec  the  He- 
ralds* College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Hcame’s  edition,  p.  377,  where  the 
text  reads  heyvol,  q.  v. 

AYGHE.  Awe;  terror. 

Sum  for  gret  ayghs  and  dout. 

To  other  kinges  flowen  about. 

^rthour  and  Merlin  w p«  IS* 

AYGHT.  Height.  RiUrn. 

AYORB.  Sour.  This  is  merely  the  old  ortho- 
graphy  of  eager,  but  is  still  in  use  in  York- 
shire. Sec  Aigre. 

And  with  a aodalne  vigour  it  doth  poaact 
And  curd,  like  aygre  dropping*  into  milke, 

The  thin  and  wholaoine  Wood. 

Uatnlcf,  cd.  1033.  p.8^ 
AYGREEN.  The  houseleck.  See  Kennctl's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  28;  Prompt. 
i’«v.  p.  251. 


AYGULET.  An 

Which  all  abort  baaprindtled  was  throughout. 

With  golden  aygyJete  that  gliatrad  bright. 

The  Faerie  f^eene,  II.  ill.  98. 

AYILD.  To  yield.  In  many  cases,  the  a may 
probably  be  the  exclamation  A!  See  also 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  10,  where  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  decide,  the  editor  having 
throughout  that  work  confused  the  pronoun  a 
with  the  prefix  to  the  verb. 

Let  now  ben  al  your  fight. 

And  ayild  the  to  tbia  knight.  RemSnfti,  p.  476* 

AYIR.  Air.  Somereet. 

AYL.  Always.  iSHnner. 

AYLASTANDE.  Everlasting. 

That  woman  kynde  ichuld  suitene  the  reprove 
of  aylaetande  coupabllitd  amonge  men,  tche  that 
made  man  fall  into  aynne.  MS.  Egerion  848,  f.  803. 

AYLASTANDLY.  Everlastingly. 

5e  served  never  Joye  aylaetandly. 

For  ye  fulfilled  noyt  the  warkea  of  mercy. 

MS.  Egtrten  987> 

AYLEDB.  Possessed. 

Hir  aylede  no  pryde.  Sir  Perceval,  IGO. 

AYLIS.  Sparks  from  hot  iron.  It  is  translated 
by  ^rrine,  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter 
de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq.  Antiq.  U.  84. 

AYMANT.  A diamond.  {J.-N.) 

'Co  here  hu»bande  a precyouae  thyng, 

A bracelett  and  an  aymarU  rynge.  Af&  RaiW.  858. 

AY-MEE.  a lamentation.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Jh  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  AacMe. 

Nor  delude  Uie  object  he  affected,  and  to  whose 
•ole  choice  he  stood  aflyed  with  feined  ay-meee. 

Tcre  Lancaehire  heeert,  p.  110. 

AYMERS.  Embers.  {A.-S.)  See  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  40 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

Tak  the  cropp.  of  the  rtde  dok.  and  fald  it  in  a 
lefe  of  the  aclvene,  and  roulle  it  in  the  aymere. 

MS.  LinexAn.  Med.  f.891. 

Tak  havremeale,  and  aawge,  and  laye  hero  in  hote 
aymere,  erly  at  morowe  aethe  hem  In  a potto 
with  watur  and  wyne,  and  do  therto  oynionei  and 
yolkea  of  eyrene,  and  thanne  serve  hit  fortho. 

MS.  Culiii.  MUJIt/iUI,  (■  13. 

AYN.  Eyes. 

When  therl  •eye  itwaa  lit  Oil. 

Hefeldoun  on  knee  him  bl. 

And  wepc  with  both  hi*  >*m»* 

Cy  o/frarwUee,  p.335. 

AYOH.  Awry  j aslant ; on  one  side.  Salop. 

AYONT.  Beyond.  North. 

A-YOU-A-HINNY.  A Northern  nurse’s  lullaby. 
See  Bell's  Northern  Rhymes,  p.  296;  Croft's 
Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  107. 

AY-QUERE.  Everywhere. 

A,  qttrrt  naylet  ful  Dwe  for  that  note  ryched. 

Syr  Gawnyne,  p.  84. 

AYRE.  (1)  An  heir.  See  Towncley  .Mysteries, 
p.  114;  Audelay's  Poems,  pp.  4,  12;  Dial. 
Croat.  Moral,  p.  23.3;  Ywaine  and  Oawin, 
3093 ; MS.  Ashmolc  33,  f.  46. 

Myn  honour,  aal  noght  pas«c  fra  thi.  generacloun 
in  alle  other  that  er  at  come  withoutenapr... 

US.  CcO.  Klon.  10,  f.  Id. 

(2)  Ready ; yarc. 

Anone  the  aquycT  made  him  oyre. 

And  by  hym.elfe  forth  can  he  fare. 

Sgupr  a/  Low.  Dtgri,  Mll« 
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(3)  Ere;  before. 

llde  he  ne  wylde  he  with  Welle  end  wo, 
Sehohede  hym  upe  with  hyre  to  go  i 
Thue  tellys  he  tythen  with  mekylle  drade. 

How  afeyne  hys  wylle  with  hyre  he  jade. 

Sc  ho  iede  hym  tomakelle  fctde. 

So  frette  ane  eyre  he  never  bcheldc. 

R.  ilt  Orunne,  MS,  Bowest  p.  8S. 

(4)  Air. 

For  the  oorrupeyowne  nf  hys  body, 

V ( it  solde  lange  abowne  erthe  ly, 

V't  moght  the  eyre  to  corrump)>et!  make. 

That  men  tharof  the  dede  solde  take. 

Hampote,  MS.  Itow^w,  p.  S7. 

AYKEABLE.  Arable. 

Theire  haye,  theire  coroe  to  rope,  byode,  or  mowt, 

Bette  onto  theire  faiowet,  pastures,  and  lande  eyreoMe. 

MS.  AshmoU  09,  t.  1ft 

AYRELY.  Early. 

Of  this  the  prophet  wy  tnes  beres 

In  a salme  of  the  sawter  thorgh  this  rers  ; 

The  prophet  aayi  thus  alt  wrytene  cs, 

MpreJp  a man  passes  ais  the  gres, 
yiyrtip  are  the  begynnyng  of  the  day 
He  florytehes  and  passes  away. 

Hampoi0,  Sorth  C.  MS. 

AYREN.  Eggs.  In  tire  Fonuc  of  Cury,  p.  77,the 
following  receipt  is  giTen  to  make  an  trboUitey 
a kind  of  confection  composed  of  herbs, 
“ Take  persel,  myntes,  savercy,  and  sauge,  tan« 
•cy,  vervayn,  dairy,  rewe,  ditayn,  fend,  south- 
renwode ; hewe  bem  and  grinde  hem  sroale ; 
medle  hem  up  with  ayrene;  do  butter  in  a 
trap,  and  do  the  fars  therto,  and  bake  it  and 
messe  it  forth." 

Meotoheom  threowe  drit  snd  dongt. 

With  foule  ayren,  wlihrotheres  lunge, 

Xyny  AUsaundtr,  471ft 

AYRY.  (1)  To  make  an  aerie. 

Expressing  the  loftioeMeof  the  mountaines  in  that 
ahoore,  on  which  many  hawkes  were  wont  to  ayry. 

i>rayrofi’s  Poems,  p.  81. 

(2)  Joy&l ; in  good  spirits.  5!Hnner. 

AY-SCHELLE.  An  egg-shell. 

The  dragon  lay  In  the  strete, 

Myghtehc  nought  dure  for  hetc; 

Hefondith  tocreopc,  as  y ow  telle, 

Ageyn  Into  theay-#rAc//e.  Kyng  Ali*aund«r,  077> 

AYSCHETTE.  Asked. 

Merqr  mekelyche  of  hym  he  aptchette, 

Chron.  rilodwn.p.  83. 

AYSCHIS.  Ashes.  We  have  already  had  other 
forms  of  this  word,  and  more  may  probably 
be  met  with.  See  the  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Re^s  Edw.  IV.  p.  85.  The  following  is  a 
curious  early  receipt  for  making  white 
soap. 

Tak  twey  bushclie  of  wood  oyech/e,  and  a buschel 
of  lyme,  and  thre  buschcUs  of  comnn  eysrhfe.  so  that 
ther  be  no  oysr/it*  of  ook  therynne,  and  brenne  thl 
comun  aptchet  t«yr«,  and  make  a lye  in  the  aame 
wyse  as  y rrherside  bifme,  and  put  U in  a vessel  with 
a flat  botme  ; and  in  ij.  g.'ilonc4  uf  that  lye,  put  iiij. 
U of  talowh,  what  talowh  everc  U be,  and  erere  as  it 
■ctbith,  put  therto  more  of  lye  Into  the  tyme  that  o 
galone  be  put  yn  bi  tymci,  xnd  loke  it  be  wel  y>sterid 
among,  and  tak  up  therof  alwry  to  it  be  swlch  as 
thou  wilt  have,  and  contynue  the  fire  wel,  and  thou 
schalt  not  fails.  J/S.  Stoane  73,  L814. 

AYSE.  (1)  Ease.  (W.-M) 


So  that  sebe  was  the  worse  at  oyss. 

For  iche  bath  tbanne  no  servUe. 

Go«psr,  MS.  Soc.  Amtiq.  134,  t.  838. 
Thus  may  a traytour  baret  rayse. 

And  make  manye  men  fui  evele  at  oyse. 

Raliq.  Antiq,  U.  91. 
Thanns  was  Cngelond  ath  oyss  i 
Michel  was  luich  a king  to  preyie. 

That  held  so  Englond  In  grith  i Hasslak,  Sft 

(2)  To  make  at  eaae.  (A.-N.) 

I made  it  not  for  to  be  prayaed, 

Bot  at  the  lewsd  mene  wereoyred. 

fVarton't  UUt.EngL  fW.  i.  SB 

AYSELLE.  Vinegar.  **  Ayselly  other  alegar," 
is  mentioned  in  a recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  56.  See  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  143 ; MS.  Lin- 
coln. Med.  f.  294;  Towneley  Mysteries, 

p.260. 

A Aille  bitUre  drynke  that  was  wroghte. 

Of  oyMUe  and  galle  that  the  lykede  noghte. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19ft 
dputt  and  galle  raysed  on  a rede. 

Within  a spounge  thal  gun  hyde. 

MS.  Bibl.  CoS.  Sion,  xvlii.  6. 

AYSHWEED.  A kind  of  herb  mentioned  by 
Minsheu,  who  appears  to  say  it  is  the  same  as 
the  gout- wort. 

AYTHIR.  Either. 

Als  clere  golde  hlr  brydille  It  schone, 

One  eyfAtr  syde  hange  bcllys  three. 

T^nto  Thomac,  MS.  Uncolny  f.  149. 
Withowttync  gyftcs  yede  thay  m^bte, 

Apthiro  haddetownnea  three. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  99. 
Ther  mouthe  men  se  to  knllbes  betc, 

Apthcr  on  other  dlntes  grete.  Hctoloky  8665. 

AYTTENE.  Eighteen. 

The  golden  nombre  oftheaameyere, 

Ajfittno  accounted  in  cure  kalendese. 

LifdgotCt  MS.  A»hmul«Mi,t.  50. 

AT-WHERE.  Everywhere.  Sec  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  236,  248,  284 : Hordyng's  Chronicle, 
f.  159;  Peter  Langtofl,  p.  78.  Aytthore  is 
glossed  by  evermore  in  MS.  Harl  1701,  f.  43, 
which  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  115,  and  in  our  second  example. 
In  the  following  passage,  the  Cambridge  MS. 
Ff.  ii.  38,  reads  **  every  whare." 

Ho  sentabowia  every  ay-toAsre, 

Tliat  alle  his  mene  solde  make  thame  yare 
Agayncs  the  erle  (o  fyghte. 

Brie Tolouot  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  115 
Andgadred  pern  unto  store, 

As  okerers  done  oyirAore.  MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.  37. 

A-ZET.  Set ; planted.  Doreet. 

AZOCK.  The  mercury  of  metal,  an  alchemical 
term.  It  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Al- 
chemist, ii.  1.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  Ben  may  have  taken  this  and 
other  technical  words  from  MS.  Sloane  313,  an 
alchemical  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to 
him,  and  has  his  name  on  the  first  page.  Ash- 
mole  spells  the  word  azot,  in  his  Theat.  Cbem. 
Brit,  pp.  77,  89,  375. 

AZOON.  Anon ; presently.  Exmoor, 

AZOR.  An  alchemical  preparation,  a recipe  for 
which  occurs  in  MS.  Sloane  1696,  f.  7.  In  tha 
same  manuscript  is  given  a curious  list  of  rimi* 
lar  terms,  but  most  of  them  are  too  technical 
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to  reqnlre  a place  in  this  work.  Thus  wc  have 
azoffriiali  for  vitriol,  amnac  for  ink,  &c. 
AZURE'BYSB.  Among  some  curious  receipts 
in  MS.  Sloane  2584,  p.  3,  we  are  told  that 
“ Jif  thou  wilt  prove  cmtrt-byie,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bade,  take  a pcnsel  or  a pcnne, 
and  drawe  smalle  rewlcs  upon  blcwe  lettres 
with  that  ceruse,  and  jif  thi  ceruse  be  nost 
clere  white  bote  dede  fade,  then  is  the  blewe 
no5t  fyne.” 

AZZARD.  A sneaking  person  ; an  insignificant 
fellow.  North.  We  have  also  the  adjective 
aaardly,  poor,  ill-thriven. 

AZZLE-TOOTH.  A grinder.  Craom. 

AZZY.  A wayward  child.  Yorhhirt. 

A5A.  Against. 

the  day  of  rykenyng.  Reliq.  Jntiq.  H.  9S6. 

AjK.  (1)  Against. 

For  he  tho5U  al  that  treaeur  haves 
The)  it  were  la«e. 

MS.  Otf.  7V<i«.  Oaen.  57- 

(2)  Again. 

And  that  hy  De  come  neverc  a;/. 

Bote  by  him  brojtt.  MS.  OM.  Tfin.  Oron.  57. 
By  Hahouns  aalde  the  kyogejrea 
Y Doltie  the  icte  lyrea  bcc. 

33»  f.48. 

A3EFULLEST.  The  most  fearful, 
of  aneeojpcrour  that  rv<r  army*  hauntid. 

MS.Mhmoie  44,  f- 1. 

A3EIN.  Against. 

Jltin  him  alle,  aytin  alle  he, 

A wondir  wljte  moa  shal  he  be. 

Curtor  Aiundi,  MS.  CjU.  Trin.  Caniab.  f.  17. 
A3ENBOU3TIST.  Hast  redeemed. 

Thou  heldist  forth  thin  bond,  and  the  certhe  de- 
vouridehem.  Thou  were  lodcr  Inthl  merci  to  thl 
puplr,  the  wblche  thou  aienbou^UMt. 

Wtckli^,  MS.  Bodi.rn. 

A3ENCIURE. 

But  many  one  wyl  never  beware, 

Tyl  turn  myachaunce  make  hem  fijencS^rv. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  M4. 

A3ENNIS.  Against. 

Mtkil  more  if  he  pronounce  without  aulorlt^  or  Uf 
contrartouily  the  LordU  wlUo. 

Apoiom  /hr  the  LfoUarde,  p.  8. 
A3EN-RISYNG.  Resurrection. 

For  the  •evende  day,  withoutc  letyng, 
li  tokneof  aj4mri«irnf. 

MS.  OAl.  THn.  Oxon.  57,  art.  2. 
AJENSEIDE.  Deiued. 

Thou  luffridesi  hero  to  deperte  fro  me,  that  h.  fio 
my  wJllc  and  myn  entent ; and  thel  hadde  me  a« 
wUtyng,  for  I a^eneeitle  hem  in  her  workis  and  her 
wordts.  TthHner  1,  f.  347> 

A3ENSSEYTH.  Oenicth. 

He  a-^eruteepth  alle  that  tresun, 

And  eetteththua  hyi  resun. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f,43. 


A3ENST0D.  Withstood. 

Werfor  Povlea)en«rodhim  in  the  face,  and  redar- 
guidhim,  for  he  was  reprovable. 

^polegp  Jhr  Ote  LottMrde,  pi.  9, 
A3ENSTONDYN.  To  withstand.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  iUto  and  odsto  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  70 
A3ENWORD.  On  the  other  hand. 

He  biddith  not  here  to  curse  him  that  synnith  not, 
nor  to  asoylc  him  that  bidilh  in  synne ; but  aynwttrd 
tu  aioile  him  that  levlth  his  synne,  and  put  him  out 
of  cumpany  that  lastith  in  his  synne. 

Apology  ybr  (Ae  Loltarde,  p.  70 

A3ER.(1)  Yearly. 

Heo  wol  rather  bMeveherc  truage,  that  )e  hem  bercth 
ojer.  Ro6.  (Muue.  p.  100. 

(2)  Over. 

YflThe  ofGoddet  wordes  aght  here, 

Theroffhyro  thynk  a hundreth  jere; 

Bot  yf  it  be  at  any  playng, 

At  the  hale-hows  or  othlr  Janglyng, 

For  to  rache  with  ilk  a fyle, 

Ther  hym  thynk  nojth  bot  a qwylle ; 

In  Godo  servos  swylk  men  er  irke, 

Tbatqwen  Ihai  com  unto  thehyrk, 

Tomattyns  or  mese  songyn. 

Thai  thynk  it  lattes  «jirr  langyn  ; 

Than  sal  he  Jangyl  or  telle  sum  tale. 

Or  wyt  qware  thai  tal  haf  best  ale. 

R.  de  Bfunne,  MS.  Bou'ee,  p.  6.1. 

A3EYENST.  Against, 

The  volk  of  Oy  wes  wyih  bowea  comen  a^eyenei  the. 

Reliq.  Antiq  U.  Si5. 

AjEYN-SAYING.  Denial. 

Caym  aay  hii  synne  was  knowed. 

And  that  the  erlhe  had  hit  showed  \ 

He  wist  ajcyn-aoying  was  noon. 

cursor  ^undi,  JfS.  Coil.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  8. 

A5EYNUS.  Against. 

Errour  he  schal  maynleloc  none 
A^eyntte  the  craft,  but  let  hyt  gone. 

Coneiitutione  tff  Masonry,  p.  23. 

A5LEZ.  Fearless. 

How  thatdoitydredlcs  demely  ther  ttondis. 
Armed  ful  open  In  hert  hit  hym  lykti, 

Syr  Oawayue,  p RC. 

A3T.  (1)  Ought. 

Thrs  eevene  Ihinger  at  the  lest 
Felle  on  that  like  daye ; 

For  that  o5f  alle  holy  kirke 
To  honour  hit  for  ay. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.48.  f.  83. 

(2)  Eight. 

For  If  thou  be  in  dcdly  tynne. 

And  therof  schal  beschrlfenc, 

Ap  thynges  the  bus  haf  iherto. 

Or  itbc  vlene  forgifeoc.5.0xafuli.Ff.  v.48  f.ttfi. 

2\5TE.  (1)  Possessed. 

1 dar  notte  tellr  yo.  lord,  for  schame. 

The  godut  now  that  he  ajfe. 

Rofjton's  Met.  Ri>m.  p,  32. 

(2)  Noble;  honourable.  Roi.  Ghuc. 


B“  To  know  a B from  ahattledoor.”  an  old 
. phrase,  generally  implying,  according  to 
blares,  a very  alight  degree  of  learning,  or  the 
being  hardly  able  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another.  It  ia  sometimes  found  in  early  printed 
works,  as  if  it  should  be  thus  written,  “ to 
know  A.  B.  from  a battledoor,”  an  instance  of 


which  occurs  in  Taylor’s  Workes,  1630,  u.  59. 

You  .hall  not  nenJe  to  buy  bookc.  ! no,  worne  to 
di.tloguUb  o B.  A<™  o b«lte.<toor,  ; oncly  look,  that 
your  .am  be  long  enough  to  re«h  our  rudiment., 
and  you  are  made  for  ever. Gut.  Home-6ookr.l609,p.3. 
For  In  thii  ago  of  crlttlckc.  arc  tuch  store, 

That  of  a B.  will  make  a battledore. 

Taylor’.  Votro,  I61S,  ,ig  A.  ib, 
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BA.  (1)  To  kiss.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  6015. 

Also  a lubstantivc,  as  in  Skelton,  i.  22. 

(2)  Both. 

'3)  A ball.  Percy. 

BAAD.  (1)  Continued.  Yorkuh. 

(2)  To  bathe.  Vraren. 

(3)  A woman  of  bail  character.  Cnmb. 
IlAAKE.  To  bake.  Palxyrave. 

BAAL.  A boU. 

To  thii  huutc  I havedevimi  how  you  mnie  *o 
secretly  coQTeigI)  me,  that  you  maie  there  kt-epe  me 
at  your  picasuie  to  your  owne  use,  ami  to  my  grealc 
ronuntation,  where  I male  at  pleasure  eojoye  hym, 
more  (learely  beloved  unto  me  then  the  battles  of 
mync  owne  eyes.  RlcAe’s  Fnrtwell,  1581. 

B.VA-LAMB.  A lambkin;  a pet  term  for  a 
lamb.  }’ar.  dial. 

BAAL'HILLS.  Hillocks  on  the  moors,  where 
fires  arc  fancied  to  have  once  been  in  honour  of 
Baal.  Cracen. 

BAAN*CART.  The  body.  Craren.  Tlie  form 
haan,  lione,  occurs  in  several  compounds  in  the 
Northern  dialect. 

BA.\NT.  Am  not ; are  not.  Var.  dial. 

BAAR.  To  bear.  Maundrrite. 

BAARD.  A sort  of  sea*vcsiel,  or  transport 
ship.  Phillips. 

B.A-AKGE.  Generally  nsed  in  Devonshire  to 
signify  a fat  heavy  person.  See  the  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  9. 

BAAS.  Base.  In  the  Papers  of  the  Shak.  Soe. 
i.  TiO,  “ baas  daunccs”  arc  mentioned.  These 
were  dances  very  slow  in  their  movements. 
See  alsiO  Nugai  Poetictc,  p.  2. 

BAASTE.  (I)  To  sew.  PaUgrave. 

(2)  Bastardy.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BAATH.  Both.  Sorth. 

BAB.  (1)  To  bob  down.  North. 

(2)  A baby;  a child.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  fish  in  a simple  and  inartificial  manner, 
by  throwing  into  the  water  a bait  on  a line, 
with  a small  piece  of  lead  to  sink  it.  Eels 
and  crabs  arc  sometimes  caught  in  this  way. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  giant  who  “ sat  upon 
a rock,  and  bobbed  for  whale."  Tliis  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  word. 

BABBART.  The  “evcle  i-met,  iht  babbart** 
are  among  the  very  curious  names  of  the  hare 
in  the  Rcliq.  Antiq.,  i.  133. 

BABBLE.  (1)  Hounds  arc  said  to  “if 

too  busie  after  they  have  found  good  scent.” 
Gent.  Rec.  p.  78. 

(2)  To  talk  noisily.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  An  idle  tale.  Poirley. 

BABBLEMENT.  Silly  discourse.  North. 
BABBLING.  A noisy  discourse.  “Babblingor 

much  speaking."  Bccon's  Early  Works,  p.  169. 
BABBY.  (I)  A baby.  Tar.  dial. 

(2)  A sheet  or  small  book  of  prints  for  chil- 
dren. North. 

BABBY-BOODIES.  Same  as  hoodies^  q.  v, 
BABE.  A child's  mnumet.  (Jouldman.  See 
Baby.  This  may  also  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  a difficult  passage  in  Cynibelinc,  iit  3, 
where  Hanmer  and  the  chief  modern  editors 


read  bribe.  Palsgrave  has,  **  Dabs  that  ch^I- 

dren  play  with, 

BABELARY.  A foolish  talc.  More. 
BABELAVANTE.  A bahbler. 

Sir  Cayphtu,  harcken  oowc  to  mej 
Thl*  bahelavnnts  or  kinge  woulde  be. 

Chester  Plti^t,  ii.  34. 

BABELYN.  To  totter;  to  waver.  Prompt.  Parv. 
B.\BERLUPPEI).  Thick-lipped.  Piers  Ploughm. 
BABKRY.  Childish  finery.  JVebster.  Stowe 
has  babblerie  in  the  same  sense.  Sec  Strutt’s 
Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  201. 

BABEL  R\ . An  architectural  ornament.  Chaucer 
mentions  a castle  being  ornamented  with 
--many  tubiill  compaMiogs; 

As  lal,eurirs  and  piim<ir1es, 

Imageries  and  Ubcinacic«. 

Haute  of  Fame,  iil.  99. 

Urrj'  reads  ^or^icant,  but  see  Stevenson’s  ad- 
ditions to  Boucher,  in  v.  The  latter  writer 
wishes  to  connect  tliis  word  with  babeuyns^ 
an  ancient  term  for  grotesque  figures  executed 
in  silver  work. 

BABEM^'NE.  A baboon.  Maundetile. 
BABIES-HEADS.  A kind  of  toy  for  children. 

See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24. 
BABIES-IN-THE-EYES.  The  miniature  re- 
flection of  himself  which  a person  sees  in  the 
pupil  of  another's  eye  on  looking  closely  into 
it,  was  sportively  c^led  a little  baby,  and  our 
old  poets  make  it  an  employmenl  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  others  eyes.  See  Rich’s 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  49;  Brand’s  Pop. 
Antiq.,  iti,  25  ; Nares,  in  v. 

hcti  1 l(K>k  baf/ics  in  thine  eves, 

Here  Venut,  there  AdotiU  Uti, 

Handolph'a  Poems,  p.  194« 
She  flung  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  klales, 
Toy'd  with  hU  lucks,  look'd  babies  in  his  eves. 

Hevu-ootfs  Luee*s  Mittrets,  p 8, 

B.\B10N.  A baboon.  See  Ben  Jonsoii,  iL  240; 
Skelton’s  Works,  i.  124 ; Drarton’s  Poexns, 
p.  247. 

BABLACK.  A name  given  to  two  fne-schools 
at  Coventry  and  Warwick.  Sec  Cooke’s  Guide 
to  Warwick  Castle,  1841,  p.  93,  The  term  U 
derived  from  a piece  of  land  at  Coventry 
formerly  so  called,  and  on  which  the  bablack 
school  there  is  now  situated.  The  boys  arc 
clothed  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  perhaps  the 
bablack  school  at  Warwick  is  so  called  because 
a similar  uniform  has  been  adopted.  It  also 
appears  from  Sharp’s  Cov.  MysL,  pp.  146, 
179,  187.  that  there  was  formerly  a monastic 
institution  at  Coventry  of  the  same  name,  and 
most  likely  on  the  same  spot. 

BABLATIVE.  Talkative. 

In  communltic  of  life  he  wts  vetye  )ociind ; 
neither  to  bablative  withe  flattery,  nor  to  whustwlth 
niorotUie.  PhUotiwwe,  1S83L 

BABLATRICE.  A basilisk? 

O you  cockatrices,  and  you  bablatrirts, 

That  in  the  woodi  dwell.  Locrine,  p.  98. 

BABLK.  A bauble.  The  glass  or  metal  orna- 
ments of  dress  are  sometimes  called  babUs, 
Sec  Strutt’s  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  153 ; Thoms' 
Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  19  j Florio,  la  v. 
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Buboie^  Ct>cci)le.  Miegc  explains  it,  **to  talk 
confusedly,”  but  that  would  more  properly 
be  spelt  baM.  la  Skelton  wc  have  babyl*, 
baubles. 

BADS.  Children’s  pictures.  North. 

BADULLE.  A bauble.  An  old  proverb  in  MS. 
Douce  52,  says,  **  A folc  scholdo  never  have 
a bab^Uie  in  hande.” 

Ljke  a foie  and  a foie  to  bee, 

Thy  bahuUt  tcballe  be  thy  dygnytA 

MS.  Cantab.  Vt.  il.  3B.  f.  S41. 

BABY.  According  to  Minsheu,  a “puppet  for 
children.”  Tlie  word  constantly  occurs  as  a 
child’s  plaything,  a toy,  and  is  still  in  use  in 
the  North  for  a picture,  especially  such  as 
would  amuse  children.  So  in  the  French 
Schoole-Maistcr,  1631,  f.  98,  “Shall  we  buy 
a babie  or  two  for  our  children  for  pastime  ?” 
See  also  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  24  ; Malone's 
Shakespeare,  xiiL  108 ; CIcaveland's  Poems, 
p.  64 ; Brit.  Bibl.,  ii.  399;  Du  Bartas,  p.  3; 
Florio,  in  v.  Bambola,  B<imba,  Cucco,  Dimdola, 
Pipdta;  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Poupette;  Barct’s 
Alvearie,  B.  7,  8.  A Bartlemy  Fair  doll  is 
oftcu  mentioned  as  a Bartholomew  baby. 
Compare  the  Captain,  i.  3, — 

— *«  and  now  you  cry  for’t, 

Ai  children  do  for  bsck  agAin." 

Bcfiumont  and  Klrtrhtr,  ed.  Djfff,  lil.  235. 
Where  the  editor  asks  whether  the  author  did 
not  write  babUs,  another  word  altogether,— 
Whit  gsrcf  (hetc  tjaUes  and  balUi  all  ? 

King  and  a Ponr€  Nerthcrne  Man,  1640, 
For  belli  and  luch  as  children  nTnall 

Are  ercr  us'd  to  s^dace  them  withall. 

Drastton's  P»em»,  p.  243 

BABY-CLOUTS.  A puppet  made  of  rags. 
Cotgrave  translates  muffuet,  “ a curiously 
dressed  bahie  of  clowts.” 

And  drawing  neirc  the  bed  to  put  her  daughters 
armes,  and  higher  part  of  her  botiy  too,  within 
sheets.  perceiTiog  it  not  to  be  her  daughter,  but  a 
babg-<iovtt  only  to  delude  her. 

Two  LaneoAftiro  Ijovert,  1(^0,  p.  IIX 

DABYSHED.  Deceived  with  foolish  and  child- 
ish tales.  Sec  the  Towmelcy  Mysteries,  p.  78. 

UACCARE.  An  exclamation  signifying  “ go 
back,”  and  supposed  to  he  a corruption  of 
lack  there.  It  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Lilly, 
Heywood,  and  other  eontetnporary  writers. 
From  a passage  in  the  Golden  Aphroditis,  1577, 
**  both  trurnpe  and  drumme  sounded  nothing 
for  their  larum  hut  Baccare,  Baccare,''  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  some 
old  tune. 

BACCHAR.  Tlie  herb  ladies’  glove.  A full 
description  of  it  is  given  in  Holmes’s  Academy 
of  Armory,  p.  88. 

BACCHES.  Bitches. 

The  baeehta  that  hym  scholde  knowe. 

For  aone  rooaten  heo  blowe  prit. 

App.  to  fVaitrr  Jlfap«4,  p.  345. 

BACCHUS-PEAST.  A rural  festival;  an  ale. 
See  Stub's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  ed.  1595,  p. 
110;  Dee’s  Diary,  p.  34. 

BACB.  (1)  The  game  of  prisoners*  base,  more 
generally  written  ba$e,  q.  v.  Cotgrave  ha.s, 


“ Barren,  tlie  martiall  S])ort  called  Barriers 
also  the  play  at  bace,  or  prison-bars.” 

(2)  A kind  of  fisb,  mentioned  in  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  20,  supposed  by  Mr.  Way  to  be  the  liasse, 
or  sca-pcrch.  Cf.  Baret’s  Alvearie,  B.  198; 
Florio,  in  v.  Baicolo  f Palsgrave,  Subst.  f.  18. 

(3^  To  beat.  Deron. 

(4)  The  pedestal  of  an  image.  An  old  archi- 
tectural term.  See  Willis,  p.  76. 

BACE-CIIAMBYR,  A room  on  the  lower  floor. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

BACHELER.  A knight.  Chaucfr. 

BACIIELERIE.  Knighthood.  Also  explained 
hy  Tyrwhitt,  the  knights.  It  sometimes  means 
a company  of  young  bachelors,  and  occasion- 
ally, bachelorship.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T., 
8146,  17074;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  76,  183. 

BACHELOR’S-BUTTONS.  The  campion  flower. 
According  to  Grey,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  i. 
107,  there  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst 
country'  fellows  of  earning  the  flowers  of  this 
plant  in  their  pockets,  to  know  whether  they 
should  succeed  with  their  swcetlicarts,  and 
tliey  judged  of  tlieir  good  or  bad  success  hy 
their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  “ To 
wear  bachelor’s  buttons"  seems  to  have  been 
a phrase  for  being  unmarried.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country’,  the  flower-heads  of  the  com- 
mon burdock,  as  well  as  the  wild  scabious, 
are  alto  called  by  this  name. 

BACINE.  A bason. 

That  oo  W4I  r«ic  to  U>e  frr. 

The  elghen  iO  a barine  cUr. 

Arthf-vr  and  Merlin,  p.  £7* 

BACK.  (1)  A rcre-niouse ; a bat.  Sec  Lydgate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  152;  Tundalc,  p.  11;  Prompt. 
Pan'.,  p.  21. 

(2j  Kennett  says,  “along  the  Severn  they  think 
it  a sure  prognostick  of  fair  wcaiber,  if  the 
wind  back  to  the  sun,  i.  e.  opposes  the  sun's 
course.”  MS.  l.,ansd.  1033. 

(3)  In  some  counties,  when  a person  is  angry 
they  say  his  baek'n  up.  Kennett  has,  **ba.tvj<, 
angry,  jirovoked.  Oaforthh.'* 

(4)  In  raining,  the  back  of  a lode  is  the  part  of 
it  nearest  the  surface  ; and  the  back  of  a leu  1 
is  that  part  of  the  lode  extending  above  it  to 
witliin  a short  distance  of  the  level  uIkivc. 
B'atson. 

B.\CK-ALONG.  Backward.  Somerset. 

BACK-AND-EDGE.  Completely  ; entirely.  See 
a play,  quoted  hy  Nares,  in  v.  In  Vorksliirc 
obuint  the  opposite  phrase,  “ 1 cau  make 
^ac4*  ner  etfye  of  him ! can  make  nothing 
of  him. 

BACKARDS-WAY.  Backwards.  Yorksh. 

BACK.\S.  The  liack-hoiise.  or  wash-house,  or 
more  generally  bakehouse.  Var.  dial.  Sj>elt 
backhotene  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  4,  where  it  is  probably  used  in  the  first 
sense. 

BACKBAND.  An  iron  chain  passing  in  a groove 
of  the  cart-saddle  to  support  the  shafts.  North. 

BACKBAR.  The  bar  in  a chimney  by  which  any 
vessel  Ls  susoended  over  the  fire.  Vaj . dial. 
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BACKfiERAND.  The  bearing  of  any  stolen 
goods,  especially  deer,  on  the  back,  or  open 
indisputable  theft.  An  old  law  term. 

BACK'BOAKl).  A large  l>uar(l  on  which  the 
dough  is  rolled  out  previously  to  making  it 
into  loaves.  North. 

BACKoBREAK.  To  break  the  back.  Florio. 

BACKBRON.  A large  log  of  wood  put  on  at  the 
back  of  a fire.  Dortet. 

BACKBY.  Behind ; a little  way  off.  North. 

BACK-CAST.  The  failure  in  an  effort ; a re- 
lapse into  trouble.  North. 

B.VCK-CAUTER.  Cotgrave  has,  “CaK/credor#a/, 
the  backt-cautvTy  somewhat  like  a knife,  or 
having  a back  like  a knife,  and  searing  onely 
on  the  other  side." 

BACKEN.  To  retard.  Var.  dial. 

BACK-END.  Autumn.  Yorkwh.  It  is  applied  as 
well  to  the  Utter  end  of  the  month,  week,  Ac. 

BACKENING.  Relapse;  hindrance.  Yorkth. 

BACKER.  Further  back.  lYext.  We  have  also 
^ac/ter/yfUte.applied  to  crops;  Aackerts,  back- 
wards ; backertrr,  more  backwards.  Chaucer 
hasbackirmorf,  La  Belle  Dame  sans  .Mercy, H5. 

BACK-FRIEND.  (1)  A secret  enemy.  See 
Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2;  Hall,  Heury  VII., 
f.  1 ; Florio,  in  v.  Inimico,  Nemico. 

(2)  A hangnail.  North. 

BACKING.  Nailing  the  back  on  a chair  suitable 
to  the  scat.  Holme. 

BACK-O’-BEYOND.  Of  an  unknown  distance. 
North. 

BACK-OUT.  A back-yard.  Kent. 

BACK-PIECE.  This  term  explains  itself.  It  is 
the  piece  of  armour  that  covers  tlic  back. 
See  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  f.  12. 

BACKKAG.  A kind  of  wine,  made  at  Bacharach 
in  Germany,  occasionally  mentioned  by  our 
old  dramatists.  Narce.  See  also  lludibras, 
III.  iii.  300. 

BACKS.  The  principal  rafters  of  a roof.  A 
term  in  carpentry. 

B.'^CKSET.  To  m^e  a bnekert^  to  make  a stand 
to  receive  a chased  deer,  and  to  cast  fresh 
hounds  upon  him  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
course.  Holme. 

BACKSEVORE.  The  hind  part  before.  Deton. 

BACKSIDE.  The  barton,  or  any  premises  at  the 
back  of  a house.  Var.  dial. 

No  innkeeper,  alehouse  kee)>er,  victualler,  or  tip- 
pler, fthall  admit  or  aufli-r  any  per»on  or  pereoti*  in 
hit  house  or  baek§U€  to  vat,  drink,  or  play  at  card*. 

Gnndart  Remain$,  p.  tlfl. 

BACKSTAFF.  An  instrument  fonuorly  used  for 
taking  the  sun’s  altitude  at  sea;  being  so 
called  because  the  back  of  the  observer  is 
turned  towards  the  sun  when  he  makes  the 
observation.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  captain  John  Davis  about  the  year  1590, 
and  it  is  described  by  him  in  his  '*  Seaman's 
Secrets.” 

BACKSTAND.  Resistance. 

Lytle  avaylcth  outward  warre,  except  there  be  a 
kuie  itaye  and  a siedfuit  hatk\inna€  at  home,  a> 
we!  for  the  lavegante  an«t  aecuriie,  ai  for  the  good 
govc-rnauQce  of /uch  a«  be  left  >>ehlnde. 

Unit,  Itfhfi,  Vll,  f.  a 


BACKSTER,  A baker.  North. 

B.A.CKSTEKS.  Wide  flat  pieces  of  board,  which 
are  strapped  on  the  feet,  and  used  to  walk  over 
loose  beach  on  the  sea  coast.  South. 

BACK-STOCK.  A log  of  wood.  Hollyband. 

BACKSTONE.  A peculiar  kind  of  stone  to  bake 
bread,  but  more  ;>artlcularly  oat-cakes  upon. 
The  larger,  or  double  ones,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  are  almut  28  to  30  inches  by  16  to  2(i, 
and  the  smaller  ones  vary  in  size,  16  or  18 
inches  square.  Mcritun  gives  the  Yorkshire 
]>roverb,  **  As  nimble  as  a cat  on  a haite  back- 
stane.” — Yorkshire  Ale,  ed.  1697,  p.  84. 

B.VCKSTRIKlNCt.  X mode  of  ploughing,  in 
which  the  earth  having  been  previously  turned, 
is  turned  back  again.  Suffolk. 

BACKSUNDED.  Shady.  Dorset. 

B.\CK-SWANKE1).  Loan  in  the  flank,  a term 
applied  to  a horse.  Miege. 

BACKSWORD.  The  game  of  single-stick.  IVilts, 
A backsword,  properly  speaking,  it  a sword 
with  one  sharp  edge. 

BACKWARD.  (1)  The  state  of  things  past.  Shak. 

(2)  A jakes.  Var.  dial. 

BACKWATER.  Water  not  wanted  for  turning 
the  wheel  of  a water  corn-mill,  what  is  super- 
abundant, and  generally  flow  s down  a cliamiel 
cut  for  the  purpose.  Also,  a current  of  water 
from  the  inland,  which  clears  off  the  deposit 
of  sand  and  silt  left  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

BACK  WORD.  An  answer  to  put  off  an  engage- 
ment. North. 

BACK-WORM.  A disease  in  hawks,  the  worm 
itself  generally  being  in  the  thin  skin  about 
the  reins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  filander.  See 
Blome’s  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  51. 

BACKWORT.  A herb  mentioned  by  Florio,  in  v. 
ComoUda  maggitTe.  It  appears  from  Gtrar<l 
to  be  the  same  as  the  comfrey. 

BACON.  A clown.  Shak. 

H.VCTILE.  A candlestick.  {Lat.) 

BACUN.  Baked. 

BACYN.  A light  kind  of  helmet,  mentioned  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2557 ; baeyny  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  2333.  Tbit  is  another  form  ot 
the  word  bawinetf  q.  v. 

RAD.  (Ij  Sick;  ill.  Var.  dial.  Sometimes  we 
hear  nght  bad,  or  ri^Af  on  bad. 

(2)  A rural  game,  played  with  a bad~etick,  for- 
merly common  in  Yorkshire.  It  probably  re- 
sembled the  game  of  cat.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  Poor.  Var.  dial. 

(4)  Entreated;  asked;  prayed. 

To  Jhcftu  Critt  he  bad  « boone, 

Fayre  kcielyog  on  hyt  knee. 

JUS.  Ointafu  Pf.  It.  30,  f.  46 

(5)  Offered ; invited.  See  Sir  Eglamour,  929, 
1080,  Tboiuton  Romances,  pp.  159,  166. 

(6)  To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.  fVeel. 

(7)  Bold.  Cor.  My»t. 

(8)  Abad|>eraonorthing.  Sec  Aadf/at  in  Warner  s 
Albions  England,  ed.  1592,  p.  58. 

BADAYLE.  Battle. 

Of  swerde  of  plat*  and  etk  of  mvylc. 

As  thouje  he  aehulde  to  badayU, 

GoK'cr,  .V.9.  Sx.  134,  f.  140. 
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BADDE.  Ellis  suggests  cither  the  usual  mean- 
ing, or  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  abide.  In 
Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  101,  it  means  delay. 

A lUf  In  hU  bond  he  Kadde, 

And  schon  on  hU  fet  bndde. 

Arthour  and  Met  bn,  p.  73> 

BADDELICHE.  Badly.  Hob.  Clouc. 

BAUDER.  Comp,  of  had.  North.  Sec  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.,  10538,  and  Narcs,  in  v. 

BADDING.  Shelling  walnuts.  H'eal. 

BjVDE.  (11  Delay.  Cf.  Sir  Perceval,  41,  111, 
484,606,  1533, '1760,  2128,  2129;  and  the 
example  under  JImilhe. 

(2)  Abode;  remained.  See  Minot's  Poems,  p.  20; 

' SirTristrem,  p.  148;  Perceval,  569,  612,  892. 

(3)  Prayed.  Hob.  Gtouc.  Cf.  Ellis  s Met.  Rom., 
iii.  72 : Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  7449. 

(4)  Commanded.  Chaucer. 

(5)  A pledge ; a surety.  (A.-S.)  This  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Perceval,  1029,  1305. 

(6)  To  bathe.  fVarw. 

(7)  In  Mr.  Robson's  Romances,  p.  58,  the  word 
occurs  in  a peculiar  sense ; " allc  of  fellus  that 
he  bade,"  skins  of  animals  that  he  caused  to 
remain,  i.  e.,  killed. 

BADELYNGE.  Paddling,  as  of  ducks.  Skinner 
gives  this  word  on  the  authority  of  Juliana 
Barnes.  It  means  a flock  or  company  of  ducks. 

BADGER.  (I)  A pedlar;  a corn-factor.  Some- 
times, a person  who  purchases  eggs,  butter.  Ac. 
at  the  farm-houses,  to  sell  again  at  market. 

(21  To  beat  down  in  a bargain.  Tar.  dial. 

BADGER-THE-BEAR.  A rough  game,  some- 
times seen  in  the  conntry.  The  boy  who  per- 
sonates the  hear  performs  his  part  upon  Ids 
hands  and  knees,  and  is  prevented  from  getting 
away  by  a string.  It  is  the  part  of  another 
boy,  his  keeper,  to  defend  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  others. 

BADGET.  A badger.  £asl.  Badgct  is  also  a 
common  name  for  a cart-horse, 

BADLING.  A worthless  person.  North. 

BADLY.  Sick;  iU.  North. 

BADS.  The  husks  of  walnuts.  ICetl. 

BAEL.  Bale;  sorrow. 

BAELYS.  Rods. 

With  brennyng  flong, 

And  wJth  hem  drofc  to  peyni*  itrong. 

Tundale,  p.  16. 

BAKSSYS.  See  Bate. 

BAKFERS.  Barkers;  Tellers. 

- Houndet  for  the  h»uk  beth  fi5lcri  and  grele 

BAFFLE,  (1)  To  treat  with  indignity;  to  use 
contemptuously.  Properly  speaking,  to  da^ 
or  daJTf*/  a person  was  to  reverse  a picture  of 
him  in  an  ignominious  manner ; but  the  term 
is  used  more  generally.  See  Middleton  s 
Works, ii.449;  Ben  Jonson.v.  127;  Dodsley  s 
Old  Plays,  vi.  18.  In  the  M^e's  looking- 
glass,  is  4,  it  signifies  to  beat,  in  which  sense 
it  also  occurs  in  MooFs  Suffolk  M ords,  p.  13. 

(2)  To  cheat,  or  make  a fool  of ; to  manage 
capriciously  or  wantonly ; to  twist  irregularly 
together.  Eatt.  Com.  knocked  about  by  the 
w’tnd,  is  said  in  Suffolk  to  be  bajffUd. 


BAFFLING.  Affront ; insult.  See  Middleton’s 
Works,  IT.  44  ; Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L 142; 
Malone’s  Shakespeare,  rvi.  1C. 

BAFFYN.  To  bark.  Prompt.  Pare. 

BAFT.  Abaft.  Chaucer. 

BAFTYS.  Afterwards?  Cov.  Mytf. 

BAG.  (1)  The  udder  of  a cow.  Var.  dial 

(2)  To  cut  peas  with  an  instrument  resembling 
the  common  reaping-hook,  but  with  a handle 
sufficiently  long  to  admit  Iwth  hands.  Wett, 
In  Oxfordshire  the  terra  is  applied  to  cutting 
wheat  -Stubble,  which  is  generally  done  with 
an  old  sc>ihc. 

They  cannot  roowc  it  with  a sythe,  but  they  cult 
It  with  luch  a hookc  as  they  doc  bagfy  pease  with. 

Aubrfjf’*  tyUtM,  MS,  Royal  Soc.,  p.  123. 

(3)  When  a senant  is  dismissed,  he  is  said  to 
have  yol  the  bay.  In  some  parts,  to  give  a 
person  the  bag  is  to  deceive  liim.  A person's 
bay  and  bayyaye  is  everything  be  has  got, 

(4)  The  .stomach.  Hence  eating  is  bayyiny,  or 
nlling  the  stomach,  to  put  into  a bag.  Cf. 
Colgrave,  in  v.  Emptir;  Harrison's  Descrij)- 
tion  of  England,  p.  233.  An  animal  with 
young  is  said  to  he  bagyed.  See  Perceval,  717; 
Narcs,  in  v.  Bay  ; Florin,  in  v.  Rimpreyn^uote ; 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  104.  Narcs  explains 
it,  to  breed,  to  become  pregnant. 

(5)  To  move ; to  sliakc ; to  jog.  See  the  Rara 
Mathemalica,  p.  64. 

BAGAMENT.  Worthless  stuff;  nonsense.  Line. 

BAGATINE.  An  Italian  coin,  worth  about  the 
third  part  of  a farthing,  alluded  to  in  Ben 
Jonson,  iii.  219. 

BAGAVEL.  A tribute  granted  to  the  citixens 
of  Exeter  by  a charter  from  Edward  I.,  em- 
powering them  to  levy  a duty  upon  all  wares 
brought  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
paving  the  strccU,  repairing  the  walls,  and  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  town.  Jacobs. 

BAGE.  A badge.  Prompt.  Pan. 

BAGEARD.  A badger.  More. 

BAGELLE.  Rings;  jewels.  So  explained  in 
Heanie’s  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  282. 

BAG-FOX.  A fox  that  has  been  unearthed,  and 
kept  a time  for  sport.  Btome. 

BAGGABONE.  A vagabond.  Beds. 

BAGGAGED.  Mad;  Iwwitcbed.  Exmoor. 

BAGGAGELY.  Worthlesa.  Tutser. 

BAGGE.  (1)  A badge.  Prompt.  Pan. 

Hr  brri.  ofgoMr  a wmely  lighte, 

HU  hsgett  arc  ubyllc  jlkine. 

JtfS.  Unmtn  A.  I.  17.  (■  IH. 

(2)  To  swell  with  arrogance.  Chaucer.  Tyrwliitt 
savs  “rattier, "perhaps,  to  squint.” 

BAGGERMENT.  Rubbish.  Line. 

BAGGIE.  The  belly.  Northtimb. 

BAGCIN.  Food.  Cumb. 

BAGGING.  The  act  of  cutting  up  wheat  stubble 
for  the  purpose  of  thatching  or  Imrning.  Oron. 
Also,  becoming  pregnant.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
Impreyniiyyine ; and  Bay. 

BAGGING-BILL.  A curved  iron  instrument 
used  for  various  agricultural  purjMises.  It  is 
also  called  a bayyiny-hook. 
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BAGGINGIiY.  Squintingly.  ThU  word  occurs 
in  the  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  292,  explained  by 
some arroffontiy.  Tyrwhitt'B explanation,  here 
adopted,  best  suits  the  context,  and  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  original. 

DAGGING-TIME.  Baiting  time.  AorM.  At 
Bury,  CO.  Lane.,  about  the  year  17B0,  a re- 
freshment between  dinner  and  supper  was 
called  bagging^  while  at  Chorley,  distant  only 
alx)ut  twenty  miles,  the  term  was  not  in  use. 

DAG II EL.  Same  as  bageUe,  q.  v. 

In  toun  h«r<l  I telle. 

The  baghH  and  the  belle 
Den  niched  and  fled. 

fVriffht’i  PttiUicul  Songt,  p.  307* 

BAGINET.  A bayonettc.  Tar,  dial. 

BAGLE.  An  impudent  woman : an  opprobrious 
term  for  a woman  of  bad  character.  Salop. 
Perhaps  this  is  merely  a variation  of  baggage, 
though  Mr.  Hartshome  derives  it  from  the 
French  b^gwuk. 

DAG-OP-NAILS.  The  name  of  a sign,  said  to 
be  corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalt.  He  squints 
like  a bag  of  nails,  i.  e.,  his  eyes  are  directed 
as  many  ways  as  the  points  of  a bag  of  nails. 

BAG-PUDDING.  A rustic  dish,  said,  in  an  old 
nursery  rhyme,  to  have  formed  the  repast  of 
King  Arthtur ; but  mentioned,  I believe,  in  no 
modem  dictionary.  It  appears,  from  Taylor’s 
Workes,  t 146,  that  Gloucestershire  was  for- 
merly famous  for  them;  but  NVelsh  bag-pud- 
<hngs  arc  mentioned  in  Hawkins*  Eng.  Dram* 
iii.  170.  Howell,  English  Proverbs,  p.  6,  gives 
this,  “ Sweetheart  and  bagg-pudding.’*  See 
also  Heywood’s  Edward  IV.,  p.  47  ; Florio,  in 
V.  Offa^  Poltiglia. 

BAGWALETOUR,  A carrier  of  baggage. 

Howe  ihall  the  cuotrey  thenne  tuitcync  two  loo 
greale  traynet,  m the  kiogeamajeiUe  and  they  must 
have : specially  considering  the  nombre  of  bagw^U- 
tour$  that  shall  com  with  them  out  of  Fraunce. 
StQt«  Papert,  1.  538. 

BAGY.  A badge.  Bfmort. 

BAHN.  Going.  YorAtb. 

BAIIT.  Both. 

Than  sent  he  many  ay  messenger 
After  Sanyns  baht  far  and  ncr. 

Guy  of  IVanifick,  MiddUhiU  MS. 

BAICIL  A languet  of  land.  Rag. 

BAICS.  Cbidings ; reproofs.  Tuaaer.  This  word 
and  the  previous  one  are  from  Hunter’s  addi- 
tions to  Boucher. 

BAIDE.  Endured.  Northumh, 

BAIGNE.  To  drench  \ to  soak. 

BAIL.  (1)  A beacon  ; a signal;  a bonfire.  A’brM. 
Also  ^iled,  flames,  blazes.  Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  490. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a pail,  bucket,  or  kettle ; the 
bow  of  a scythe.  £a*t. 

BAILE.  (1)  Battle.  See  Rob.  Clone,  p.  37, 
where  the  Arundel  MS.  reads  balaille. 

(2)  A wooden  canopy,  formed  of  Imws.  See  the 
Rutland  Papers,  p.  6 ; Ordinances  and  Regula- 
tions, p.  127. 

BAILEY.  A name  given  to  the  courts  of  a castle 
formed  by  the  spaces  between  the  circuits  of 


walls  or  defences  which  surrounded  the  keep. 
Oj^.  Gto$$,  Arch. 

Four  Courei  ay  bit  has  and  kernels  fair. 

Thre  al  sboute,  that  may  nop  a|iair. 

M8.  Kg^rton  irfj. 

BAILIVN ICK.  Stewardship.  Dent.  Florio  spells 
it  bailg-tteeke,  in  v.  Catlaldia. 

BAILLIE.  Custody ; government.  {A.~y.)  See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4302 ; Kyng  ^VUsaundcr, 
7532;  Langtoft,  pp.  61,  127,  280. 

BAILS.  Hoops  to  bear  up  the  tilt  of  a boat. 
Bourne. 

BAILY.  A bailiff;  a steward;  also,  a BheriflTs 
oflicer. 

As  hatyt,  sergeaunt,  or  reve, 

That  fallit  hya  lordys  goodes  to  reseyve. 

MS.  Hatton  18. 

And  for  to  SOTBOUD  all  them  to  this  feat, 

The  baily  of  Roetoa  thereto  is  the  beat. 

M&  fiawl.  C.  88. 

BAIN.  Near;  ready;  easy.  North.  Ray  ex- 
plains it,  **  willing,  forward,”  and  Wilbrabam 
” near,  convenient.”  In  the  east  of  England 
it  means,  pliant,  limber.  “ To  be  very  bain 
about  one,”  oflicious,  ready  to  help.  As  an 
archaism,  it  signifies,  obedient,  ready,  willing. 
See  Chester  PUys,  i.  69 ; Robson’s  ^mances, 
p.  46 ; Towneley  Mysteries,  pp.  28,  39. 

A rounthe  day  of  trewac  moate  ye  take. 

And  than  to  batayle  be  ye  boyno. 

MS.  Hart  S359.  f.  185. 

BAINE.  (1)  A bath.  See  Patteme  of  Painfull 
Adventures,  pp.  188,  195;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  8,  l>ayn. 

(2)  To  bathe. 

No  more  I do  my  mirthia  fayne. 

But  in  gUdncMe  1 awym  and  baine. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  I.  6,  f.  118. 

BAINER.  Nearer.  Norlh, 

BAINLY.  Readily. 

BAIRE.  Fit ; convenient.  Durham. 

BAIRMAN.  A j>oor  insolvent  debtor,  left  bare 
and  naked,  who  w’aa  obliged  to  swear  in  court 
that  be  was  not  worth  above  five  shillings  and 
five  |tence.  Phillipe. 

BAIRN.  A child.  North.  The  several  com- 
pounds of  this  word  are  too  obvious  to  require 
insertion. 

BAIRNWORTS.  The  daisy.  Yorkeh. 

BAISE.  A bastard.  In  Sir  C.  Sharp’s  Chron. 
Mirab.  p.  9,  is  the  entry,  “ Isabel,  daughter  to 
Pliilippc  Wilkinson,  bur.  30  May,  1633,  baiae 
with  another  man's  wife,”  from  the  register  of 
Hart. 

BAISEMAINS.  Compliments  ; taluiations. 
Spenaer. 

BAISKE.  Sour.  {Su.  Goth.) 

BAI  ST.  To  l>cat.  North. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  aide. 

And  balH  him  up  and  down  ; 

And  with  hit  pyke>»taiT)aid  on  loud. 

Till  he  fell  In  e awoon.  Ro5In  Hood,  I.  lOt, 

BAISTE.  Abashed. 

Bcee  noghte  baUte  of  jone  boyea,  ne  of  thaire  bryghta 
wcilia : 

Wc  aalle  blenkc  thetre  boite  for  alle  theire  bolde 
profire  Mortt  Anhure,  US.  Liwcoln,  f.  88. 
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BAIT.  (1)  A hincheoa ; a meal  takcu  by  a la-  j 
bourer  in  the  morning.  Var.  dial.  In  Torrent  | 
of  Portugal,  p.  66,  it  apparently  means  to  re- 
fresh ; to  stop  to  feed. 

(2)  To  lower  a bargain.  Var.  diaL 

(3)  To  flutter.  A hawking  term. 

(4)  Food ; pasture.  North. 

B MTAND.  Explained  by  Heame,  in  great  haste. 
See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  307. 

BAITEL.  To  thrash.  North. 

BAITH.  Both.  North. 

BAIT-POKE.  A bag  to  carry  provisions  in. 
AorM. 

BAJARDOUR.  A carter;  the  bearer  of  any 
weight  or  burden.  Kersry. 

BAK.  A hat.  “ The  blode  of  a bak**  is  an  in- 
gredient in  a medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln 
A.  i.  17,f.  282. 

Thane  come  thare  flyande  aman^es  thame  bakkrt, 
IfTCUerc  thane  wilde  dowfes,  and  thaire  Icthe  ware 
lyke  mene  tethc,  and  thay  dtdd  mene  Tnekllle  disese 
and  hurte.  L(A  of  Alexander,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  S9. 

BAKED.  Incmstei  Var.  dial. 

BAKED-MEAT.  Means  generally,  meat  pre- 
pared by  baking ; hut,  in  the  common  usage  of 
our  ancestors,  it  signifled  more  usually  a meat- 
pie.  This  signification  has  been  a ^od  deal 
overlooked.  Naret. 

BAKEN.  Baked. 

BAKERLEGGED.  A person  whose  legs  bend' 
outwards  is  said  to  be  bakerleyged.  Grose  has 
haker-kfute'd^  " one  whose  knees  knock  toge- 
ther in  walking,  as  if  kneading  dough.”  Sec 
Cotgravc,  in  v.  RiUart. 

BAKER'S-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  Sometimes, four- 
teen. Florio  has,  **  Serqna,  a dozen,  namely 
of  egges,  or,  as  we  say,  a baker^$  rforen,  that 
is,  thirtcenc  to  the  dozen.”  See  also  the  same 
dictionar}',  in  v.  Aggvmta. 

BAKESTER.  A female  baker.  Dcrbynh.  In 
Pier’s  Ploughman, pp.  1 1, 47,  we  have  bakxtere 
in  the  same  sense. 

BAKH.VLFE.  Hinder  part.  Sec  Restoration  of 
Edward  IV.,  p.  14. 

There  blganne  many  ▼anitec*  growe  upon  hym, 
ai  hit  were  upon  hit  bakhat/c. 

Oufon’c  Dircrx  Frtty(/Ul  Ghostly  Voieit. 

B.AKIIOUSE.  A bakehouse.  A^orM.  See  the 
Prompt.  Pair.  p.  21. 

BAKIN.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one 
time.  Yorkthire.  This  term  also  occurs  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21. 

BAKING-DR.\UGHT.  Part  of  the  hindei  quar- 
ter of  an  ox.  Sec  Holme’s  Academy  of  .Ar- 
mory, iii.  87. 

BARK.  A cheek.  Sterenson. 

BARKER.  More  backwanls. 

with  that  aoonc  I went  me  bakkrr  more, 

Myielfe  and  I methought  wc  were  1-now. 

Chauerr,  MS.  Crtnfab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  99. 

BAKPANER.  A kind  of  basket;  probably  a 
pannier  carried  on  the  back.  Cojrion. 

BAKST.ALE.  Backwards.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BAL.  (1)  A flame.  Sec  Stevenson’s  additions  j 
tit  Boucher,  in  v.  This  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  318.  ! 

(2)  A nine.  | 


BALADE-KOVAL.  A balade  anciently  meant 
any  short  composition  in  verse,  or  even  in  mea- 
sured lines.  A poem  written  in  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  was  formerly  said  to  be  composed 
in  baladr-royal  A poem  by  Lydgate,  in  MS. 
Ashmolc  59,  f.  22,  is  called  a balade-royal,  and 
several  other  pieces  in  the  same  MS.  are  said 
to  be  written  “ baUtde~vy»r.**  Stanihurst, 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  40,  mentions  one 
Dormer  who  wrote  in  bollad-royaL 

BALANCE.  (1)  Balances.  Shak. 

(2)  Doubt ; uncertainty.  **  To  lay  in  balance,” 
to  wager.  Chaucer. 

BALANCERS.  Makers  of  balances.  See  the 
curious  enumeration  of  the  different  trades  in 
Cocke  Lorclles  Bote,  p.  10. 

BALASE.  To  balance.  Baret.  Cf.  Harrison’s 
Description  of  England,  p.  235. 

BALASTRE.  A cross-bow.  Caxton, 

BAL.ATE.  To  bleat ; to  bellow.  Salop. 

BALAYS.  A kind  of  ruby.  See  Palsgrave, 
subst.  f.  1 9.  Bnlayn,  in  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
2982,  is  perhaps  the  plural  of  this  word.  See 
also  Skelton’s  Works,  ii.  347  ; Court  of  Love, 
80;  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Balay  i Ordinances  axKl 
Regulations,  p.  120. 

BALCHE.  To  belch,  lluioet. 

BALCHING.  An  unfledged  bird.  Wett. 

BALCOON.  A balcony,  //oireff. 

B.ALD.  Swift ; sudden.  Verategaru 

BALDACHIN.  Acanopy,  usually  supported  by 
columns,  and  raised  over  altars,  tombs,  &c. ; 
but  more  particularly  used  where  the  altars 
were  insulated,  as  was  customary  in  early 
churches.  Britton. 

BALDAR-HERBE.  Tlie  amaranthus.  Uuloet. 

B.ALDCOOT.  The  water-hen.  Drayton.  Spelt 
balled’.cote  iu  Walter  dc  Bibblesworth,  MS. 
Aruiid.  220,  f.  301. 

BALDE,  (1)  Bold.  Minot. 

(2)  To  cnco\irage.  (/i.~S.) 

BALDELICHE.  Boldly. 

This  woman  w«nte  forth  baldcUchs, 

HarJy  hy  was  y-ooup 

MS.  0»ll.  Trin.  Onn,  .'’>7* 

HALDELY.  Boldly.  Minol. 

BALUEMOYNE.  Gentian.  Sec  MS.  Sloanc  5, 
f.  5 ; Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

Loke  how  a srke  man,  for  hU  hele, 

Taketh  baldemoyns  with  canella. 

Gotpsr,  MS.  Soc,  Antiij,  IM,  f.  49. 

BALDER.  (1)  To  use  coarse  language.  East. 

(2)  Bolder.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  20. 

BALDERDASH.  Explained  “ hodge-podge”  in 
the  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin.  Any  mixture  of 
rubbish  is  called  balderdash.  See  DTsraeli's 
Amenities  of  Literature,  i.  234.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  term  is  more  restricted  to  absolute 
filth,  whether  applied  to  language  or  in  its 
btcral  sense.  Ben  Jonson  calls  bad  liquor  by 
this  name,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a 
verb,  to  mix  or  adulterate  any  liquor. 

BALDP.VCED.  White-faced.  Yorksh. 

BALD-KITE.  A buzzard.  In  Cotgravc  it  is 
the  translation  of  buzart  and  6ure. 

BALDLY.  Boldly.  Minot. 
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UALDOCK.  Some  kind  of  tool,  merit  .uited  in 
the  51»t  section  ap|>euded  to  llowell’s  Lcxi' 

COIL 

IIALDORE.  Bolder.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  509. 

BALORIB.  Not  the  same  as  the  spare-rib,  as 
generally  stated,  which  has  fat  and  lean,  and  is 
cut  off  the  neck.  The  baldrib  is  cut  lower 
down,  and  is  devoid  of  fat ; hence  the  name, 
according  to  Minsheu. 

DALDKICK.  A belt,  fprdle,  or  sash,  of  various 
kinds;  sometimes  a sword-belt.  There  are 
several  instances  where  it  would  teem  to  have 
Ireeii  merely  a collar  or  strap  round  the  neck, 
though  it  was  more  generally  passed  round 
one  side  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  opposite 
arm.  Sec  Hayward's  Annals  of  Qu.  Eliz. 
p.  30;  Fabian,  p.  540;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  27  ; 
Hall,  Henry  VIII.,  ff.  3,  6 ; Malone’s  Shake- 
speare, vii.  22 ; Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8 ; 
Croft’s  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13  ; Cyprian  Aca- 
demy, 1647,  ii.  21;  MS.  Bib.  Keg.  7 C.  xri. 
f.  68  ; Cutiuingham’s  Revels  Accounts,  p.  126 ; 
Stnitt.u.  50 ; Pattemeof  Painfull  Adventures, 
p.  206;  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  320.  A kind 
of  cake,  made  probably  in  the  shape  of  a belt, 
was  called  a haudrick.  See  some  old  printed 
receipts  in  4to.  C.  39,  Art.  Seld.  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 
and  W)'l  Bucke's  Testament,  p.  34. 

BALDUCTUM.  A term  applied  by  Nash  to 
some  of  the  affected  expressions  of  Gabriel 
Haney.  It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  halderdanh^  and  is  found  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Stanihorst’s  Description  of 
Ireland,  p.  29. 

BALDMEIN.  Gentian.  Gerard. 

BALE.  (I)  Sorrow;  evil;  mischief.  {A.-S.) 
Rjrght  ihu«  I mene,  I msk  no  lengcre  utc. 

Hut  je  do  thus,  grettere  growyth  oure  bait. 

MS.  Hawl.  Poet.  118. 
Thervhile,  sire,  that  I tolde  this  ulc, 

Thi  tone  mighte  tbolle  dclhes  boU. 

Sevpn  Sagee,  70S. 

f2^  Basil  wood.  Skinner. 

f 31  The  scrotum Sievenatm. 

(41  Ten  reams  of  paper.  Kennett. 

(5)  A pair  of  dice  is  frequently  called  a bale. 
This  tenn  is  found  in  Skelton,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  later  writers. 

f6)  The  belly.  Madden. 

n)  Destruction.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BALEFUL.  Evil;  baneful.  This  word  occurs 
in  2 Henry  VI.,  iii.  2,  and  earlier  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  105.  ! 

BALEIS.  A large  rod.  (^.-iV.)  Also  the 
verb  baleieent  to  beat  with  a rod,  which  is 
still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Shropshire.  Piert 
Ploughman, 

BALENA.  A whale.  (La/-) 

The  huge  leviathan  U but  a khrlmpe 
Compar'd  with  our  baUna  on  the  land. 

Trngedff  of  1831. 

BALEW.  Evil.  {A.^S.) 

BALBYNE.  Whalebone?  Skinner.  It  is  pos- 
sible this  may  be  the  same  with  balagn  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2982. 

BALSZ.  Bowels.  Gaw. 


BALHEU.  Plain;  smooth.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BALIAGE.  The  office  of  a bailiff.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  Bagliuo,  Baile. 

BALIST.  An  ancient  engine,  or  kind  of  erd- 
nance,  for  projecting  stones. 

BALISTAR.  A man  using  a cross-bow. 

BALK.  (1)  A ridge  of  greensward  left  by  the 
plough  in  ploughing,  or  by  design  between 
different  occupancies  in  a common  field.  The 
term  is  translated  by  terrte  porca  in  an  old 
vocabulary  in  MS.  Bodl.  604,  f.  39;  but  by 
grumua,  a heap,  in  Withals’  Dictionarie,  cd. 
1608,  p.  89.  Sec  also  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  81 ; 
Cotgravc,  in  v.  A$$iUoimement,  Cheintre; 
Townelcy  Myst.  p.  99;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  343; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  123 ; Nomenclator,  p. 
385;  Florio,  in  v.  DeUrdre;  Holinshed,  Hist. 
Ireland,  p.  174.  From  this  last  example  it 
appears  that  the  explanation  given  by  Withals 
is  correct,  and  Baret  has,  “ a balke  or  banke 
of  earth  raysed  or  standing  up  betweene  twoo 
furrowes.”  To  draw  a balk  is  to  draw  a 
straight  furrow  across  a field. 

(2)  A particular  beam  used  in  the  construction 
of  a cottage,  especially  a thatched  one.  The 
sidewalls  and  gables  being  erected,  a pair  of 
couples  or  strong  supports  is  placed  between 
each  pair  of  gables,  and  the  balk  is  the  strong 
beam,  running  horizontally,  that  unites  these 
below.  This  balk  is  often  used  in  the  poorer 
cottages  to  hang  various  articles  on,  a custom 
alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  3626; 
Hawkins' Engl.  Dram.  L 171.  A similar  beam 
in  a stable  or  outhouse  is  also  called  a balk, 
as  in  TopselPs  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  395 ; 
Kennett's  Glossar>',  MS.  Lansd.  1033 ; and 
the  tenu  is  occasionally  applied  generally  to 
any  beam  or  rafter.  See  also  Prompt,  Parv. 
pp.  21,  30,  196;  Tusser,  p.  204;  Skelton,  i. 
114;  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24.  Huloet 
has,  balke  ende  wbych  appearcth  under  the 
eaves  of  a bouse,  procer.” 

Byude  hit  funte  with  baOce  and  bonde. 

And  wynde  hit  tlthlhcn  with  good  woodp. 

Cifraor  Mundt,  MB.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab.,  (.  II. 

(3)  To  heap  up  in  a ridge  or  hillock,  in  1 Henry 
IV.,  i.  1.  It  seems  to  have  the  usual  meaning 
of  omi7  in  Tam.  Slirew,  i 1;  Sanderson's 
Sermons,  1689,  p.  39.  “ Balk  the  way,"  get 
out  of  the  way,  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  80. 

(4)  A simple  piece  of  machinery  used  in  the 

dairy  districts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  into 
which  the  cows  head  is  put  while  she  is 
milked.  * 

(5)  Straight  young  trees  after  they  are  felled  are 
in  Norfolk  called  balke. 

(6)  “ To  be  thrown  ourt'  balk^*  is,  in  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  published  in  the 
church.  **To  hing  ourt’  balk,”  is  marriage 
deferred  after  publication. 

BALKE.  (1)  To  leave  a balk  in  ploughing. 

But  so  wel  htUe  do  maa  the  plogb. 

That  he  ne  balketh  otherwlle. 

Cower,  M9.  Soe.  Antiq.  t fT* 
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(2)  To  belch. 

PercMTyng  by  the  grefc  of  their  comcnunicatloni 
the  dukci  pryde  oowe  and  theo  to  balke  outealytle 
brayde  of  envye  towarde  the  gloryc  of  the  kynge. 

Ilardtff-g,  Supp.  f.  84. 

(3)  To  be  angry.  Bernard  the  Fore, 

BALKER.  A gpreat  ^am.  Eaxt. 

BALRERS.  Persons  who  stand  on  high  places 

near  the  sca*coast,  at  the  time  of  herring 
fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fishermen  which 
way  the  shoals  pass.  Bhuni. 

BALKING.  A ridge  of  earth.  Latimer. 

BALK’PLOUGHING.  A particular  mode  of 
ploughing,  in  which  ridges  are  left  at  inter- 
vals. E^t. 

BALKS.  The  hay-loft  CAeaA.  Kcnnett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  the  hen-roost  was  so  called. 

BALK-STAFF.  A quarter-staff.  North. 

Batk.«tav€s  and  cudgeU.  pikea  and  truncheout. 
Brown  bread  and  chceae,  that  swam  by  lunchconi. 

Coiton't  Poetical  Work$,  1734,  p.  IS. 

BALL.  (1)  BaltL  Somertet. 

(2)  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  “ Ball,  or  apple  of 
the  eye."  Huloet,  1552. 

Son  after,  wen  he  wai  halle. 

Then  began  to  lUk  hyr  tnlle. 

Cup  of  }Vanviek,  Uiddiehlll  US. 

(3)  The  palm  of  the  hand.  Yorkth.  .Also  the 
round  part  at  the  )>ottom  of  a horse’s  foot. 
See  Florio,  in  v.  CdUo. 

(4)  A name  given  to  various  animals.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  a horse  in  Chaucer 
and  Tusser,  of  a sheep  in  the  Promptorium, 
and  of  a dog  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expcnces  of 
Henry  VIII.,  p.  43.  It  is  the  common  name 
of  a field  in  Devonshire. 

(5)  The  body  of  a tree.  Lane. 

B.ALLACE.  To  stuff;  to  fill.  Ballast,  filled, 

Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2.  Cf.  Hall’s  Satires, 
iy.  5 ; Ford’s  Tracts,  p.  9.  Huloet  bos  halos- 
ten,  translated  by  tahurro.  i 

B.ALLAD.  To  sing  ballatls.  Shak. 

BALLADIN.  A kind  of  dance,  mentioned  by 
Minsbeu  and  Skinner. 

BALLANDES.  Ballancet  I Ballandes  are  mcn- 
tionctl  in  the  Kates  of  the  Customc  House, 
1545,  quoted  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  398. 

B ALLANS.  Ballances. 

BALLANT.  A ballad.  North. 

B.ALLARD.  A castrated  ram.  Devon.  The 
word  occurs  in  an  obscure  sense  in  Rcliq.  An- 
tiq.  ii.  56. 

DALLART.  One  of  the  names  of  the  hare  in 
the  curious  poem  printed  in  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  1 33. 

BALIaAST.  A ruby.  See  Balayt. 

BALLASTER.  A small  pillar  usually  made 
circular,  and  swelling  towards  the  bottom, 
commonly  used  iu  a balustrade.  Oxf.  Gloss. 
Arch. 

BALLATRON.  A rascal ; a thief.  Minsheu. 

BALLB.  (1)  Tlic  “ balle  in  the  hode,"  a curious 
phrase  for  the  head,  occurring  in  IJrrj’s 
Chaucer,  p.  625;  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  6481  ; 
Towncley  Myst.  p.  17;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p..  16. 


(2)  Palsgrave  has,  “ I balle  as  a curre  dogge 

■ dothc,^>Aiirfe." 

BALLED.  (1)  Bald.  **  Balled  reson a bald 
reaon,  a bare  argument.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  176,  436;  Dial  Great.  Moral,  p.  109; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  198,  2520 ; Depos.  Rich. 
II.  p.  29 ; Keliq.  Antiq.  IL  179. 

(2)  Whitefaccd.  North. 

BALLEDNESSE.  Baldness.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  56  ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  482. 

BALLERAG.  To  Iwnter;  to  rally  in  a con- 
temptuous way;  to  abuse;  to  scold.  Var. 
dial. 

BALLESSE.  Ballast.  Huloet. 

BALLIARDS.  The  game  of  billiards.  Spenser 
has  it,  and  it  is  ^so  found  in  Florio,  in  v. 
Ci/yole. 

BALLINGER.  A small  sailing  vessel.  The 
word  occurs  with  various  orthographies  in  Har- 
rison’s Description  of  Britaine,  p.  79 ; Hall, 
Henry  V.  f.  26 ; Egerton  Papers,  p.  12 ; State 
Papers,  ii.  76;  Hardyng’t  Chronicle,  {.  HI ; 
Manners  and  Household  Expenoes,  pp.  222, 
470.  Among  the  miscellaneous  documents  at 
the  Rolls  House  is  one,  1. 187,  containing  an 
account  of  the  charges  for  repairing  and  rig- 
ging of  the  ballyngar  named  the  Sunday," 
A.  n.  1532.  See  also  Ducange,  in  v.  Balin- 
garia. 

And  loks  londe  nygh  to  a fret  tourment  that  was 
called  Couleigne,  and  went  to  londe  In  a balatt/ftrf, 
he  and  xsl.  men  with  hym.  US.  Digid/ 

BALL-MONEY.  Money  demanded  of  a mar- 
riage company,  and  given  to  prevent  their 
being  maltreated.  In  the  North  it  is  custo- 
mary for  a party  to  attend  at  the  church 
gates,  after  a wedding,  to  enforce  this  claim. 
The  gift  has  received  this  denomination,  as 
l>eing  originally  designed  for  the  purchase  of 
a foot-ball.  Hrockett.  The  custom  is  men- 
tioned by  Coles  and  Miego. 

BALLOCK-GR.ASS.  The  herb  dogs’-stoucs. 
Gerarde, 

BAIiLOCKS.  TesHculi.  {A.-S.)  There  is  a 
receipt  “for  swcllinge  of  hallokit"  in  MS. 
Bib.  Reg.  17  A.  iil  f.  149.  Cf.  Rcliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  280.  Receipts  for  a mess  calle<l  halok 
brothe  are  given  in  Warner’s  Antiq.  CuUii.  p. 
68,  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53.  It  appears  from 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1.540,  that  ballorke- 
s/onea  was  once  a term  of  endearment.  Some- 
times sp4‘lt  hallaxt,  as  in  an  early  receii>t  in 
Bright  .MS.  f.  14. 

B.\LLOK-KNYF.  A knife  hung  from  the  ginllc. 
Piers  Ploughman. 

ll.YLLOON.  A large  inflated  ball  of  strong 
leather,  formerly  used  in  a game  called  balloon, 
the  ball  being  struck  by  the  arm,  wliich  was 
defended  by  a bracer  of  woo<i  The  antiquity 
of  aerostation  has  been  absurdly  deduced  from 
the  mention  of  this  game  in  Du  Bartaa.  It  is 
8|>elt  halloo  in  Ben  Jon&on.iii.  216.  Cf*  Ran- 
dolph's Poems,  1643,  p.  10.5;  Cuniungliam's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  xvii. ; Middleton’s  Works, 
iv.  342;  Strutt’s  S|>orts.  p.  96;  Florio,  inv. 
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£wii/r<»,  Cdtcio,  Giocdre,  Gonfiatoio ; Cotgrtve, 
in  T.  Bra9$ah  Ordinances  and  Rcg;ula- 

tions,  p.  328. 

BALLO^^  (1)  Bony;  thin.  Drayton. 

(2)  To  select  or  bespeak.  It  is  used  by  Ijoys  at 
play,  when  they  select  a goal  or  a companion 
of  their  game.  North. 

(3)  A pole ; a stick ; a cudgel.  Narth.  It  is 
found  in  King  Lear,  iv.  6,  cd.  1623,  p.  304. 

DALL'S-BULL.  A person  who  has  no  car  for 
music  is  sometimes  compared  to  Ball's  bull, 
who  had  so  little  that  he  kicked  the  6ddler 
over  the  bridge.  Eatt. 

BALL-STELL.  A geometrical  quadrant.  See 
the  Nomenclator,  p.  303.  In  MS.  Addit.  5008, 
a story  is  told  of  a boy  who  had  been  for  some 
time  very  attentively  watching  his  father  take 
the  altitude  of  a star  with  his  balla^tella,  when 
suddenly  he  observed  the  star  shoot,  andtesti* 
lied  his  delight  by  exchuming,  **Ye  have  hyt 
hir,  father ; she  is  fawln,  she  is  fawln  !” 

BALL-STONE.  A measure  of  iron-stone  which 
lies  near  the  surface ; a kind  of  limestone  found 
near  M^enlock. 

BALL-TIIISTLE.  A species  of  tliistle,  men- 
tioned by  Gerard,  p.  990. 

BALLU.  Mischief ; sorrow.  {A.-S.") 

BALLUP.  The  front  or  flap  of  smallclothes. 
Northumb.  The  term  is  found  in  Rilson’s 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  154,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor. 

B^VLLY.  (1)  A litter  of  pigs.  North. 

(2)  To  grow  distended.  Salop. 

(3)  Comfortable.  B>s/. 

BALLVS.  Bellows.  Salop.  The  form  balyw* 
occun  in  Tundale,  p.  34. 

BALLYVE.  A hailiflT. 

BALMER.  Apparently  some  kind  of  coloured 
cloth.  **  Barroncs  in  and  byse.*'  Ches- 

ter Plays,  i.  1 72.  The  Bodl.  MS.  reads  bonnier. 

BALNEAL.  Refreshing,  ffoucll. 

B.ALNY.  A bath.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  143. 

BALO.  A beam  in  buildings ; any  piece  of 
squared  timber.  Eatt. 

BALON.  In  justs  of  peace,  the  swords  were 
pointless  and  rendered  blunt,  being  often  of 
balon,  as  it  was  termed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  whalebone,  covere<l  with  leather,  an<l 
silvered  over.  Meyrick.  ^ 

BALOTADE.  An  attempt  made  by  a horse  to 
kick.  Diel.  I/u^b. 

BALOU  RGLY.  A kind  of  broth.  Tlie  njethod 
of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
Culin.  p.  49. 

BALOU3T.  About.  (.'f.-S.) 

BALOW.  (1)  A nursery  term,  forming  part  of 
the  burthen  of  a lullaby.  North. 

(2)  A spirit ; properly,  an  evil  spirit.  (.4.-S.) 
WUh  many  aungcU  and  arkaungeU, 

And  other  tta!on$,  ali  the  buke  telln. 

US.  Bibl.  CMl.  Sion,  xvitl.  •. 

BALOW-BROTII.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery, 
dcscril>ed  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  45.  It  may 


be  the  same  as  ballock-broth  previously  men 
tinned,  in  v.  Ballockt, 

BALOYNGE. 

Eythcr  arm  an  cine  long, 

mrngeth  al  by-mong, 

Ate  baum  yi  hire  bU-o. 

WrighfM  l^rle  Poetry,  p.  55. 

BALSAM-APPLE.  A herb  mentionetl  by  Florio 
in  V.  rorrfnja. 

DALSAMUM.  Balsam.  Shak.  Florio  has  bat- 
samint,  in  v.  Evpatoria. 

BALSOMATE.  Embalmed. 

He  made  hU  yroageof  laton  AiU  dene. 

In  whiche  he  put  hit  body  6o/aomol«. 

Hardyng^i  Chronicle,  f-  D3. 

BALSTAFF.  Same  as  halk-ttaff,  q.  v,  Chaucer 
has  this  form  of  the  word,  which  is  also  given 
by  Ray.  It  means  a large  ptde  or  staff. 

BALTER.  To  cohere  together.  Want.  Sec 
BloodAtoliertd.  The  word  occtirs  in  the  Morte 
Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  61,  in  the 
sense  of  to  caper,  to  dance  about. 

BALTHAZAR.  One  of  the  kings  of  Colcyn,  the 
three  magi  who  came  from  the  East  to  worship 
the  new-^m  Saviour.  Mr.  Wright  has  printed 
the  early  English  legend  of  these  kings  in  his 
edition  of  the  Chester  Plays.  Howell,  p.  5, 
has  the  proverb,  “ Brave  man  at  arms,  but 
weak  to  Balthasar." 

BALUSTER.  A bannister. 

BALWE.  (1)  Mischief ; sorrow.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  Plain ; smooth.  Prompt.  Part. 

B.ALY.  (1)  Evil;  sorrow. 

Boi  thel  schryve  them  of  thrr  glolony, 

In  hell  tchall  be  (her  baly,  MS.  Aahmoich\.  (.  SS. 

(2)  Al>elly.  /la/yd,  bellied,  occurs  in  the  Huiit- 
tyng  of  the  Hare,  187. 

! (3)  A bailiflf.  Sec  Wright’s  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  174  ; Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

(4)  Dominion  ; government.  (A.^N.) 

If  thou  be  pareld  most  of  price, 

And  ridls  here  in  (hi  balye.  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48. 

DALYSCHEPE.  The  oflice  of  a bailiff.  Prompt. 

* Part. 

BALZAN.  A horse  with  white  feet.  I/owelL 

B.VLJE.  Ample;  swelling.  Caw. 

BAM.  A false  tale,  or  jeer.  Yorkuh.  Also  a 
verb,  to  make  fun  of  a person. 

BAMBLE.  To  walk  unsteadily.  LW. 

B.X.MBOOZLE.  To  threaten;  to  deceive;  to 
make  fuD  of  a person.  A \e\j  piquant  use  is 
made  of  this  word  in  Cibber’s  comedy  of  Site 
Would  and  She  Would  Not.” 

BAM  BY.  By  and  by.  Devon. 

BA.MCHICHES.  A kind  of  chiches,  mentioned 
by  Florio,  in  v.  Arietini.  ^ 

BAME.  To  anoint  with  balm. 

And  bade  me  bame  me  wcllc  aboute, 

Whenne  hit  wolde  other  water  or  wo«c. 

US.  Cantab.  Pf.  \ IG. 

BAMMEL.  To  beat ; to  pommel.  Salop. 

BAN.  (1)  A curse.  ShoM. 

(2)  To  curse. 

And  lumme  tMniie  the,  and  tome  bleite. 

US.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  IG. 

(3)  A kind  of  dumpling.  Lane. 
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( 1)  To  fehiit  out ; to  stop.  Somer$et. 

(5)  Command,  precept,  summons,  edict,  pro- 
daniation,  ordinance.  So  explained  by  Heanic. 
See  an  instance  of  it  in  Rob.  Clone,  p.  188. 

BANBURY.  Howell  gives  two  proverbs  con- 
ccniing  this  town — 1.  Like  Banbur>'  tinkers, 
wlio  in  8topj)ing  one  hole  make  two ; 2.  As 
wise  as  the  mayor  of  Banbury',  who  would 
prove  that  Henry  III.  was  before  Henry  II. 
Acconling  to  Grose,  a nonsensical  tale  is  called 
a •*  Banbury  story  of  a cock  and  bull  ;**  so 
from  these  evidences  it  would  not  appear  that 
the  Banburians  were  remarkable  for  sagacity. 
Banbury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  celebrated  for  its  number 
of  puritans,  and  Ben  Jonson  calls  a puritan  a 
Banbury  man.  It  is  now  principally  known 
for  its  cakes.  Bardolf,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  compares  Slender  to  Banbury 
cheese,  which  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
thin,  for  the  older  Tom  Iley'wood  observes 
that  he  “ never  saw  Banbury  cheese  thick 
enough.*'  There  is  a receipt  for  making  this 
cheese  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  3. 

BANCKEROWTE.  Bankrupt.  Iluloet. 

BANCO.  A bank  of  money.  An  Italian  word 
introduced  in  Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 

BAND.  (1)  A bond;  a covenant;  an  engage- 
ment. See  Percy’s  Ucliques,  p.  13;  Slate 
Papers,  i.  II. 

Here  i-gyf  I jow  be  ftinrf 

Ad  c.  powDil  worth  of  land.  Sir  Degrrf^nt,  869. 

(2)  A hyphen.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  68. 

f3)  A string  of  any  kind.  North. 

Have  thyt  rope  yn  thyn  hende. 

And  holde  the  fute  by  the  band*. 

U8.  Otntab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  130. 

(4)  Imprisonment. 

HU  moder  dame  Alienore,  and  the  barons  of  thU  land, 
For  him  travailed  sore,  and  brouht  him  out  of  b<tnd. 

Ijanffto/t's  Chnmifle,  p.  901. 

(5)  A space  of  ground,  containing  twenty  yard^ 
square.  North. 

(6)  As  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  neck,  was 
the  common  wear  of  gentlemen.  The  clergy 
and  lawyers,  who  now  exclusively  retain  them, 
formerly  wore  ruffs.  Sec  the  description  of  a 
gentleman  in  Thymic’s  Debate,  p.  19;  Narcs 
and  Minsheti,  in  v. 

(7)  The  neck  feathers  of  a cock.  Holme. 

BANDE.  Bound-  Cf.  Collier's  Old  Ballads, 

p.  15  ; Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1776. 

A mawngcr  ther  he  fandc. 

Come  thcrin  lyggandc, 

# Thetto  his  mere  he  6ond« 

With  the  withy.  Sir  Percetalt  443. 

BANDED-MAIL.  A kind  of  armour,  which 
consisted  of  alternate  rows  of  leather  or  cotton, 
and  single  chain-mail. 

BANDEL.  riorio  translates  bandelle^  **  side 
comers  in  a house ; also  any  bandeU."  See 
also  the  same  lexicographer,  in  v.  Bendelldre, 
Pdlda. 

BANDELET.  Florio  has  '•  Cidrpa^  any  kind  of 
scarfe  or  bandelet*’  Sec  also  Strutt’s  Dress 
and  Habits,  ii.  124. 


BANDERS.  Assooiators;  conspirators;  men 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  mutual  ties  of  a 
party.  Boucher. 

BANDISH.  A bandage.  North. 

BAND-KIT.  A kind  of  great  can  with  a cover. 
North. 

BAN  DO.  A proclamation.  Shirley, 

BANDOG.  According  to  Nares,  a dog  always 
kept  tied  up  on  account  of  his  fierceness,  and 
with  a view  to  increase  that  qiulity  in  him, 
which  it  certainly  would  do.  Bewick  describes 
it  as  a species  of  mastiff,  produced  by  a mix- 
ture with  the  bull-dog.  See  Withds’  Dic- 
tionarie,  p.  77 ; Ford’s  Works,  ii,  526;  Robin 
Hood,  ii.  61. 

BANDOLEERS.  Little  wooden  cases  covered 
with  leather,  each  of  them  containing  the 
charge  of  powder  for  a musket,  and  fastened 
to  a broad  band  of  leather,  which  the  person 
who  was  to  use  them  put  round  his  neck. 
The  baud  itself  is  also  frequently  termed  a 
bandoleer.  See  Middleton’s  Works,  v.  517; 
Unton  Inventories,  p.  3 ; Songs  of  the  London 
Prentices,  p.  68. 

BANDON.  Dominion;  subjection;  disposal. 
(/f.-.V.)  See  Gij  of  Warwike,  p.  136  ;Rob8on's 
Met.  Rom.,  p.  1 1 ; Uitson’s  Songs,  i.  56 ; Lang- 
toft,  p.  141 ; Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1163;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  3180,  5505,  7720;  Lc  Bone  Ho- 
rence  of  Rome,  695. 

Mcrci,  quelh,  ich  me  yeHe 
Recreaunt  to  the  In  thU  felde. 

So  hardc  the  smltnt  upon  me  krown, 

Ich  do  me  allc  ia  the  handoun. 

Been  nf  p.  42. 

A«  thou  art  knyghl  nf  renowoc, 

1 do  me  all  yn  thy  bandmene. 

MS.  Cnntnh.  ¥(.  il.  38.  f.  Iu2. 
Dut  he  roe  put  out  of  hit  ftanriumr, 

Aud  yef  to  me  no  mauer  audience. 

Legate,  MS.  .VMm  3fi.  f.  20. 

BANDORE.  A musical  instrument,  somewhat 
similar  to  a guitar.  According  to  Boucher, 
bass-Wols  are  often  called  bandores  in  Glouces- 
tershire ; and  Grose  applies  the  term  to  ” a 
widow’s  mourning  peak,"  where  I suspect  an 
error  for  Fr.  bandeau.  Tlie  bandore  U said  to 
have  been  invented  by  one  John  Rose,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ; but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  merely  introduced  a variation  of  the 
Italian  pandnra,  an  instrument  very  similar 
botlfin  form  and  name. 

BANDORF.  A penon  luinner.  Holme. 

BANDROLL.  A little  streamer,  banner,  or  pen- 
non, usually  fixed  near  the  point  of  a lance. 
(Fr.)  See  Drayton’s  Poems,  p.  11;  Percy’s 
Reliques,  p.  271  ; Florio,  in  v.  Banderella. 

BANDS.  The  hinges  of  a door.  North. 

BANDSTERS.  Those  who,  in  reaping,  during 
harvest,  bind  the  sheaves.  North. 

BANDSTRINGS.  Translated  by  Miege,  glamls 
de  rabat.  Cf.  Strutt,  ii.  99.  222.  They  were 
prohibited  to  be  imported  by  14  Car.  II.  Sec 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  179.  According  to  Jamie- 
son, they  were  strings  going  across  the  breast 

I for  tying  in  an  ornamental  way. 
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BANDSTROT.  A charm. 

BANDY.  (1)  A game  played  with  sticks  called 
bandieif  bent  and  round  at  one  end,  and  a 
small  wooden  ball,  which  each  parly  cndca- 
Tours  to  drive  to  opposite  fixed  points.  North- 
brooke,  in  157 7, mentions  it  as  a favourite  game 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  sometimes  called  bandy- 
ball,  and  an  early  drawing  of  the  game  is  co- 
pied in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  102. 

(2)  A hare.  Ea$t. 

(3)  To  toss  a ball,  a term  at  tennis.  See  Dray- 
ton's Poems,  p.  10;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  x. 
52  ; Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram.  iii.  171. 

( I)  To  join  in  a faction.  Mimheu. 

(5)  Flexible;  without  substance.  A term  ap- 
plied to  bad  cloth  in  the  Stat.  43  £liz.  c.  10. 
Skinner. 

BANDY-IIEWIT.  A little  bandy-legged  dog; 
a turnspit.  Otherwise  explained,  **  a name 
given  to  any  dog,  when  persons  intend  to  use 
it  in  making  sport  of  its  master."  Lane. 

BANDY-HOSUOE.  A game  at  ball,  common 
in  Norfolk,  and  played  in  a similar  manner  to 
bandy,  q.  v. 

BANDYLAN.  A bad  woman.  AbrM. 

BANDYN.  Bound.  {A.-S.) 

BANDY-WICKET.  The  game  of  cricket,  played 
with  a bandy  instead  of  n bat.  East. 

BANE.  (1)  A bone.  North. 

Agaync  he  wodc  that  water  onaoe, 

Nerchand  for-nomcne  un  ilk«  a bane. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17.  f-  18A 

(2)  To  afflict  with  a bad  disease.  tVest.  This 
term  is  not  applied  exclusively  to  animals. 

(3)  A murderer.  (^.-5.) 

(4)  Kind ; courteous ; friendly.  North.  This  is 
Kennett's  explanation  of  the  word  in  MS. 
lAnsd.  1033. 

(5)  Destruction.  Chaucer. 

(6)  Near;  convenient.  iVor/A 

BANEllERRY.  The  herb  Christopher.  Skinner. 

BANED.  Age-stricken.  Park. 

BANEHOUND.  To  make  believe;  to  intend; 

to  purpose ; to  suspect.  Somerset. 

BANEREK.  The  bearer  of  a banner.  Ct\flon. 

BANES.  The  banns  of  matrimony.  Somerset. 
See  Webster's  Works,  i.  47,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted.  The  proclamations  of  the 
old  mysteries  were  called  banes,  as  in  the 
Chester  Plays,  i.  1.  Ban  is  a French  word, 
and  signifies  a proclamation  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  I 

BANEWORT.  The  nightshade.  Skinner. 

BANG.  (1)  Togo  with  rapidity.  Cumb, 

(2)  To  strike ; to  shut  with  violence.  I'ar.  dial. 
Hence,  to  surpass,  to  beat. 

(3)  A blow,  rar.dial. 

(4)  A stick;  a club.  North. 

(5)  A hard  cheese  made  of  milk  several  times 

skimmed.  Suffolk.  « 

(6)  In  a bang,"  in  a hurry.  North. 

B.VNG-A-BONK.  To  lie  lazily  on  a bank. 

Siaffordsh. 

BANG-BEGGAR.  A beadle.  Derbysh.  Also 
a term  of  reproach,  a vagabond. 


BANGE.  Light  fine  rain.  Essex. 

BANGER,  (1)  A Urge  person.  Var.diaL 

2)  A hard  blow.  Salop. 

3)  A great  falsehood.  }Varw. 

BANGING.  Great;  large.  Var.diaL 

BANGLE.  (1)  To  spend  one's  money  foolishly. 

Lane. 

(2)  A large  rough  stick.  Ash. 

B.VNGLED.  Com  or  young  shoots  are  said  to 
be  bangled  when  beaten  about  by  the  rain  or 
wind.  A hat  means  one  bent  down  or 

slouched.  East. 

BANGLE-EARED.  Having  loose  and  hanging 
ears,  aures flaceidee  et  penduta,  as  Upton  de- 
fines it  in  his  MS.  additions  to  Junius  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Miege  translates  it,  “ qui 
a les  oreilles  pendantes." 

BANGSTRAW.  A nick-name  for  a thresher, 
but  applied  to  all  the  servants  of  a farmer. 
Grose. 

BANG-UP.  A substitute  for  yeast.  Staffordsh. 

BANIS.  Destruction.  Ritson. 

BANJY.  Dull ; gloomy.  Essex. 

BANK.  (1)  To  beat.  £rmoor. 

(2)  A term  at  the  game  of  bowls,  mentioned  by 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bricolert  and  also  at  truck,  as 
in  Holme’s  Academy,  iii.  263. 

(3)  To  coast  slong  a bank.  ’This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  King  John,  v.  2.  See  also 
Florio,  in  v.  Corriudre. 

(4)  A piece  of  utislit  fir-wood,  from  four  to  ten 
inches  square,  and  of  any  length.  Bailey. 

BANKAFALET.  An  old  game  at  cards  men- 
tioned in  a little  work  called  **  Games  most  in 
Use,"  12mo.  Lond.  1701.  The  whole  pack  is 
parcelled  out  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
players. 

BANKAGE.  Is  mentioned  by  Harrison  among 
i\\epr<tdia  of  Otto,  iu  his  Description  of  Eng- 
land, p.  158. 

BANKER.  (1)  A cloth,  carpet,  or  covering  of 
tapestry  for  a form,  bench,  or  scat.  In  an  in- 
ventory ♦*  off  clothys"  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6, 
f.  58,  mention  is  made  of  " iij.  baiikkers." 
Any  kind  of  small  coverlet  was  afterwards 
called  a banker,  u in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  398 ; Book 
of  Rates,  p.  25. 

(2)  An  excavator,  employed  inter  alia  in  making 
embankments.  Line. 

BANKETT.  A banquet.  See  Halle's  Expostu- 
lation, p.  14;  Arch.  xxii.  232. 

BANK-HOOK.  A large  fish-hook,  which  derives 
its  name  from  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or 
running  water,  and  attached  by  a line  to  the 
bank.  Salop.  • 

BANK  ROUT.  A bankrtipt.  Still  in  use  in  the 
North.  Often  spelt  as  in  Wright’s 

Passions  of  the  Miodc,  1621,  p.  246,  or  5<m- 
4'cnr-ouL  Du  Bartas,  p.  365.  It  is  also  a verb, 
to  become  bankrupt ; aud  Nares  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  the  sense  of  bankmqitcy.  Sir 

; James  Harrington  mentions  a game  at  cards 
called  bankerout.  See  Arch.  viii.  149. 

BANKS.  The  scats  on  which  the  rowers  of  a 
boat  sit ; also,  the  sides  of  a vessel.  Marston. 
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BANKS’-HORSE.  A learned  horse,  kept  by  a 
person  named  Banks  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  constantly  alluded  to  by  %%Titers  of  the 
time  under  his  name  of  Morocco.  One  of  his 
exploits  is  said  to  have  been  the  ascent  of  St. 
Paul’s  steeple.  The  autlmr  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Frith,  1662,  p.  75,  says, 
“ I shall  never  forget  my  fellow  humourist 
Banks  the  vintner  in  Chcapsidc,  who  taught 
his  horse  to  dance  and  shooed  him  wit  h silver.” 
In  MS.  Ashm.  826,  f.  179,  U a curious  satiri- 
cal piece  entitled,  **  A hill  of  fare  sent  to 
Baukes  the  vintner  in  Cheape-side,  in  May 
1637  and  an  unnoticed  anet^ote  respecting 
his  horse  occurs  in  Jests  to  make  vou  Merie, 
1607,  p.  12. 

BANKSIDE.  Part  of  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
famous  in  Shakespeare’s  time  for  its  theatres, 
and  as  the  residence  of  a certain  class  of 
ladies.  Sec  further  particulars  in  Nares,  p.  26. 

BANKSMAN.  One  who  superintends  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coal  pit.  I>erdysA, 

BANK-UP.  To  heap  up.  “ It  is  banking  up,” 
spoken  of  a cloud  gathering  before  a shower. 
Depon. 

BANKY.  A banky  piece,  a field  with  banks  in 
it.  Iferefordnh. 

BANLES.  AVithout  bones. 

BANNE.  To  ban;  to  curse;  to  banish.  (/f.-A^) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  18,  143,  167,  310. 
Dannee  occtu^  apparently  in  a similar  sense 
in  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  11. 

BANNER.  A body  of  ann^  men,  varying  from 
twenty  to  eighty.  See  the  State  Papers, 
ii.  46. 

BANNERELL.  A little  streamer  or  flag.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  B<mdaruvla  ; Arch.  xii.  350. 

BANNERERE.  A standard-bearer.  IVebcr. 

BANNERET.  A knight  made  in  the  field  with 
the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his 
standard,  and  making  it  a banner. 

Thane  the  banerettez  of  Brctayne  broghte  thame 
to  tcntca.  Murte  ^rthur«,  MS.  L(nr.  A.  1.  17,  t.  78 

BANNERING.  An  annual  custom  of  perambu- 
lating the  bounds  of  a parish,  for  the  puqtose 
of  maintaining  the  local  jurisdiction  and 
privileges.  Salop. 

BANNET-UAY.  A rick-yard.  miln. 

BANNEY.  St.  Barnabas.  /.  TTight. 

BANNICK.  To  beat ; to  thrash.  Sm»ex. 

BANNIKIN.  A small  drinking  cup. 

But  since  It  Is  resolved  otherwise,  1 pray  you  bid 
the  butler  bring  up  his  baunlkim,  and  Dl  make 
you  all  lords  like  myself. 

Account  of  Ctoctri  Company,  p.  25 

BANNIN.  Tliat  which  is  used  for  shutting  or 
stopping.  5bmer«ef. 

BAN  N I S.  A stickleback.  mit$. 

BANNISTERS.  A term  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  travellers  in  distress.  It  occurs  in  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Chudleigh, 
CO.  Devon.  See  Carhsle  on  Charities,  p.  288. 

BANNOCK.  A thick  round  cake  of  bread,  not 
a loaf.  At  Worsley,  co.  Lane.,  it  is  thus 
made— oatmeal  and  water  two  parts,  treacle 
one  pari,  itaked  about  one  fourth  of  an  incli 


thick  in  cakes  of  a few  inches  in  diameter. 
Ray  explains  it,  “an  oat-cake  kneaded  with 
water  only,  and  baked  in  the  embers.”  A 
kind  of  hard  ship  biscuit  sometimes  goes 
under  this  name. 

BAN  NUT.  A walnut.  Wett,  The  growing 
tree  is  called  a bannut  tree,  but  the  converted 
timl»er  tealnut.  The  term  occurs  as  early  as 
1697  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2. 

BAN  N YD.  Banished.  {J.-N.) 

Mede  and  FaUehced  aaiocyed  are, 

Trowthc  bannyd  yi,  the  blynde  may  not  »e ; 

Manyc  a mon  they  make  fuUe  bare, 

A atrange  eompleynt  ther  yi  of  every  degre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  135. 

BANQUET.  (1)  Generally  means  a desterl  in 
the  works  of  our  early  writers.  According  to 
Gifford  the  banquet  was  usually  placed  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  the  guests  removed 
when  they  had  dined.  This  was  called  the 
banquetting  room.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  437;  Ford’s  Works,  i.  231; 
Middleton’s  W’orks,  iii.  252 ; Malone’s  Shake- 
speare, V.  510. 

(2)  Part  of  the  branch  of  a horse’s  bit.  See  the 
Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

BANQUETER.  A banker.  Iluloel. 

BANRENT.  A banneret ; a noble.  Gatv. 

BANKET.  Same  as  banneret,  q.  v.  According 
to  Stanihurst,  Des.  of  Ireland,  p.  39,  “ he  is 
properlie  called  a banref,  whose  father  was  no 
carpet  knight,  but  dubbed  in  the  field  under 
the  banner  or  ensigne.”  Cf.  Sir  Degrevant, 
458. 

BANSCHYN.  To  banish.  Prompt.  Parr. 

B.\NSEL.  To  beat;  to  punish.  Siafford*h. 

BANSTICKLE.  The  stickleback.  Iluloet.  The 
term  is  still  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  pronounce<l 
banticle. 

BANT.  A string.  Lane. 

BANTAMWORK.  A very  showy  kind  of  painted 
or  carved  work.  ^sh. 

BAN\\ORT.  A violet.  Dunelm.  According 
to  Cooper,  beUin  is  “ the  whyte  daysy,  called  of 
some  the  margarite,  in  the  North  banwoort** 
Sec  Bibl.  Eliotm,  ed.  1559,  in  v.  Our  first 
explanation  is  given  on  Kennett's  authority, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.  {A.-S.  Banwyrt.) 

BANY.  Bony;  having  large  hones.  North. 

BANYAN-DAY.  A sea  term  for  those  days  on 
which  no  meat  is  allowed  to  the  sailors. 

BANYER.  A standard-bearer.  {A.-N.) 

BANYNOE,  A kind  of  bird.  “A  sparlyngc 
or  a bnnynge”  is  mentioned  in  MS.  Arumi. 
249,  f.  90.  See  also  the  Archamlogia,  xiii. 
341.  The  sparling  is  described  by  Randal 
Holme,  p.  293 ; but  it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
smelt,  which  may  he  here  intetided. 

BANZELL.  A long  lazy  fellow.  North. 

BAON.  The  enclosed  space  between  the  ex- 
ternal walls  and  the  body  of  a fortress.  See 
the  State  Papers,  ii.  441. 

BAP.  A piece  of  baker’s  bread,  vaiy  ing  from 
one  penny  to  two|>encc  in  value,  generally  in 
the  slia])C  of  an  eli>ngafcd  rhombus,  but  soino 
times  ciretdar.  North. 
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BAPTEMK.  Baptism. 

BAPTISM.  A ceremony  performed  in  merchnnt 
vessels  which  the  ime  for  tlte  first  time. 
Imth  u(K>n  tl)e  ships  and  men.  'Die  custom 
is  fully  described  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  fol. 
cd.  in  V. 

BAi>TYSTE.  Baptism.  Rifiton. 

BAR.  (1)  A baron.  Hob.  Clone, 

(2)  To  shut ; to  close.  Sorth. 

(3)  A joke.  Sorth. 

(4)  A horscAvay  up  a hill.  I)erby$h, 

(5)  To  lay  claim  or  make  choice  of;  a term  used 
by  boys  at  play  when  they  select  a particular 
situation  or  place. 

(6)  A feather  in  a hawk’s  wing.  Bemert. 

(7)  Bare;  naked.  Sortk. 

(8)  A boor.  {J.-S.) 

(9)  Bore.  {A.-S.)  Also,  to  bear,  as  in  Percy’s 
RcUqucs,  p.  4. 

(10.)  Throwing  or  pitching  the  bar  was  a com- 
mon amusement  with  our  ancestors,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a favourite  pastime  with 
llpiiry  VIII. 

^^carse  from  lhc«e  matt  foike  had  he  f;one  »o  farre 
As  a aUong  man  will  e&»’iy  pitch  a itarrt, 

Drofftou'a  Vo^t,  p.  241. 

(11.)  To  bar  a die  was  a phrase  used  amongst 
gamblers.  See  Mr.  Collier’s  notes  to  the 
(ihost  of  Richard  III.,  p.  75. 

BARA-PICKLET,  Bread  made  of  fine  flour, 
leavened,  and  made  into  small  round  rakes. 
Diet.  Rugt.  Cf.  Holme’s  Academy,  iii.  80. 

BARATHRUM.  An  abyss.  {Lot.)  Our  pMts 
frequently  apply  the  word  to  an  insatiate 
cater.  See  Shirley’s  Works,  i.  390 ; Fairholt’s 
Pageants,  ii.  183. 

BARATOUR.  A quarrelsome  person.  C’f. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  23 ; Florio,  in  v.  Imburinn. 
iune}  Reliq.  Autiq.  ii.  239 ; Hanlyng’s  Chroni- 
cle, f.  215. 

One  WM  Ewayne  fytiAsoure, 

Another  wa»  Gawayoe  with  honour. 

And  Kay  the  bolde  6aru/our. 

Sir  Ptmtnl,  263. 

BARATOWS.  Contentious.  Skelton. 

BARAYNE.  Barren,  applied  to  hinds  not 
gravid.  Dorayneg  used  substantively.  Gatr. 
Cf.  Morte  D'Arthur,  ii.  355. 

BARAyE.  Bore  away. 

The  ryng  and  the  glnven  of  the  texteyn  he  nom 
And  6ani]e;  and  this  lordyngetal  that  aothe  t»lde. 

MS.  a,lU  Trin.  Onn.  f>7. 

BARB.  (1)  To  shave.  See  Measure  for  Measure, 
iv.  2,  ed.  16K5.  Hence,  to  mow  a field,  as  in 
W’ebstcr’s  Works,  iv,  78.  Ben  Jonsun,  iv. 
19,  has  barbinff  money,  for  clipping  it;  and 
according  to  Bailey,  to  barb  a lobster  is  to 
cut  it  up. 

(2)  Florio  has  **  Barboneeiti,  the  bnrbeg  or  little 
teates  in  the  mouth  of  some  horses." 

(3)  A Barbary  horse.  See  Blome’s  Gent.  Rcc. 
ii.  1. 

BAUBAUOT.  A puffin.  Holme.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a fish,  the  barbel. 

BAItBAUYN.  The  barberry.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BAHBASON  The  supposed  name  of  a fiend 


BAR 

mentioned  in  Merry  W'.  of  M iudsor,  u.  2 ; 
Henrv'  V„  ii.  1. 

BAHBE.  K hood,  or  mufllrr,  which  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  According  to 
Stnitt,  it  was  a piece  of  white  plaited  linen 
and  belonged  projH’rly  to  mourning,  being 
generally  worn  under  the  chin.  The  feathers 
under  the  beak  of  a hawk  were  called  the 
larbe  federg,  so  that  there  may  possibly  be 
some  connexion  between  the  tenns;  and  in 
the  Dial.  Great.  Moral,  p.  223,  mention  is 
made  of  an  animal  with  " a barbydde  ehynne*' 
In  S)T  Gawayne  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
edge  of  an  axe,  and  the  points  of  arrows  are 
called  barbez. 

BARBED.  An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  war- 
horses,  when  caparisoned  with  military  trap- 
pings and  armour.  Perhaps  the  more  correct 
fonn  is  barded,  q.  v. 

B.\UBED-CATTE.  A warlike  engine,  described 
in  the  follovring  passage : 

For  to  TT.ske  a wcrrely  holdc,  that  men  ealle  a 
bnrhrtt  enttf,  and  a bi'wfray  that  shat  havptx.  fadomc 
of  lengthe  and  two  fadomc  of  brede,  i.iid  the  raid 

I ratte  »ix  fadomc  of  lengthe  amt  two  of  brede,  »hal 

I be  oriteyned  all  iquarre  wode  for  the  same  aboute 

I fuute  hondred  fxdotn,  a thousand  of  borUc,  axiiij. 
rollcs,  and  a grrtc  quantyt^  of  smalle  wode. 

Cmttm’a  Vfgedut,  Sig.  T.  6. 

BARBEL.  A siinill  piece  of  armour  which  pro- 
tects part  of  the  bassinet. 

Ills  barbel  first  adoun  he  deth, 

Withouten  colour  his  neb  he  teth. 

CiJ  0/  tVnrwikg,  p.  160. 

BARBENY.  Same  as  Riltg,  q.  v. 

BARBER.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard.  Shak. 
Tlic  term  barber-monger  in  King  Lear,  is  ap- 
parently applietl  to  a person  dressed  out  by  a 
barber,  a finical  fop.  The  phrase  barber'g for- 
feits does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators,  nor  can  we  sup- 
ply more  certain  information.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  some  reference  to  their  double  trade  of 
barber  and  physician.  In  MS.  Sloanc  776.  ia 
a medical  treatise,  compylyd  by  mcCharlya 
Wbytte,  cittC7.cn  and  harboure-cimrgyon  of 
I./ondon  and  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
spiral  lines  still  seen  ou  the  barber’s  pole  re 
present  the  fillets  bound  round  the  arm  when 
a person  is  bled. 

BARBICAN.  A kind  of  watrh-tower.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  advanced  work  l>e- 
fore  the  gate  of  a castle  or  fortified  town,  or 
any  outwork  at  a short  distanre  from  the  main 
works;  and  it  ocetirs  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1591,  explained  by  Weber  “ a parapet  or 
strong  high  wall,  with  turrets  to  defend  the 
gate  and  drawbridge." 

BARBI.E.  The  Bible.  North. 

BABBLES.  Small  vesicular  tingling  pimples, 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  stinging  of  nettles, 
or  of  some  minute  insects.  East.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  knots  in  the  mouth  of  a 
horse.  See  TopscU’s  History  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  363, 

BAKBONES.  A n'ceipt  to  make  “ tartc  hor- 
boneg'^  is  given  in  Wyl  Ihirke's  Test.  p.  33. 
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BARBORANNE.  The  barberry.  Gaw. 

BARBOREUY.  A barber’s  shop.  Prompt. 
Parc. 

BARBS.  (1)  Militin.*  trappings,  .^prruer. 

(2)  The  barbies.  “ Barbs  under  calves  tongues” 
arc  mcDiioned  in  Markham’s  Countrey  Farme, 
p.  63. 

BARCARY.  A sheep-cote  *»  a sheep-walk. 
Hailey. 

BARCE.  A stickleback.  Yorkih. 

B.\RCELETT.  A species  of  l>ow.  Gate. 

BARD.  (1)  A trapping  for  a horse,  generally 
the  breast-plate. 

(2)  Tough.  Rob.  Gloue. 

(3)  Barred ; fastened.  Tbttneley  Mytt. 

BARDASH.  An  unnatural  paramour.  Florio 

has  it  as  the  translation  of  coramiVa. 

BAR’D-CATER-TRA.  The  name  for  a kind  of 
false  dice,  so  constructed  that  the  quatre  and 
trou  shall  very  seldom  come  up. 

He  hsth  ■ itocke  whereon  hU  liTlng  Btsye*, 

And  they  are  fuUanu  and  bard^art*r.tr«ife*. 

Rotelandy  Humors  Ordlmarir,  R.  d. 

BARDE.  Barred.  Sec  Friar  Bacon's  Prophecie, 
p.  13 ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  621. 

BARDED.  Equipped  with  military  trappings  or 
ornaments,  applied  to  horses.  See  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  45.  Bartf  is  used  as  a substan- 
tive by  the  same  writer,  Henry  IV.  f.  12,  and 
it  often  has  reference  to  horses’  armour. 

BARDELLO.  The  quilted  saddle  w*here>Mth 
colts  are  backed.  Howell. 

BARDOLF.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  84. 

BARDOUS.  Simple ; foolish.  {Lai.) 

BARDS.  Strips  of  bacon  used  in  larding.  Ath. 

BARE.  (1)  Mere.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Coriolanns.  In  Syr  Gawayne.  mere,  uncondi- 
tional, and  is  also  applie<l  to  the  blasts  of  a 
horn,  apparently  meaning  ekort,  or  without 
rechate.  It  is  also  used  adverbially. 

(2)  To  shave.  Shak. 

(31  Bareheaded.  Jonxon. 

(4)  A mixture  of  molten  iron  and  sand,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a furnace.  Salop. 

(5)  A piece  of  wood  which  a labourer  is  some- 
times allowed  to  carry  home.  Suffolk. 

(6)  A boar.  {A.-S.)  See  Sir  Degrevant,  43. 

(7)  A bier.  It  is  the  translation  of  libifina  in  a 
vocabularv’  in  MS.  I^nsd.  560,  f.  45,  written 
in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

'8)  Apparently  a piece  of  cloth.  “ Two  baret 
of  raynes,”  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  125. 

(9)  A place  without  grass,  made  smooth  for 
bowbng.  Keney. 

BAREAHOND.  To  assist.  North. 

BARB-BARLEY.  A Staffordshire  term  thus  de- 
scribed in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  **  naked  barley, 
whose  ear  is  shaped  like  barley,  but  its  grain 
like  wheat  without  any  husk,  which  therefore 
some  call  wheat-barley,  and  others  French- 
barley,  because  not  much  ditfering  from  llkat 
Imught  in  the  shops  under  such  name,” 

B.VRE-BUDS.  A term  used  by  boys  to  denote 
the  unfledged  young  of  birds.  Unc. 


BAREHEVEDYS.  Boars’  heads. 

There  come  Id  at  the  fynte  course,  befor  the  k>ng 
selvene, 

BartStvedpo  that  ware  bryghte  buraytte  with  tylver. 

Mvrte  Arthur*,  US.  A.  i.  17,  f.  55. 

BAREHIDES.  A kind  of  covering  for  carls. 
Sec  Arch.  xxvi.  401 ; Florio,  in  v.  Spazza- 
eoverta  ; Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  394  ; 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
pp.  15,  16,37. 

BAKELLE.  A bundle. 

Thenteodoun  of  suche  a purpose  would  rnther 
have  had  their  hamelet  on  their  backet,  then  to  have 
bound  them  up  in  barelUs,  yet  muche  part  of  the 
common  people  were  therewith  ryght  wel  utlifyctt. 

Hall,  Kdtrord  T.  f.  7. 

BARELY.  Unconditionally;  certainly. 

I B-AREN.  (1)  They  bore,  pi.  Chaucer, 

I (2)  To  bark.  Colee. 

BARENHOND.  To  intimate.  Somereef. 

BARE-PUMP.  A little  piece  of  hollow  wood  or 
metal  to  pump  beer  or  water  out  of  a cask. 
Kerrey. 

B.VRES.  Those  parts  of  an  image  which  repre- 
sent the  bare  flesh. 

BARET.  (1)  Strife ; contest.  Cf.  Maunderilc's 
Travels,  p.  272 ; Cocaygue,  27 ; Rcliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  91. 

That  bartt  rede  1 not  5c  brew*. 

That  ;e  for  ever  aftir  rewe. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  26. 

(2)  Grief ; sorrow.  Cf.GestaRomanorum,  p.  183; 
Tundalc's  Visions,  p.  55. 

MykiUe  barettr  and  bale  to  Bretan  ichalle  bring. 

AohMn’a  Romances,  p.  11. 

BAREYNTE.  Barrenness.  Prompt.  Pare. 

BARF.  A hiU.  Yorkth. 

B.AHFHAME.  A horse’s  neck-collar.  Durham 

BARFRAY.  A tower.  Gave. 

BARFUL.  Pull  of  impediments.  Shak. 

BARGAIN.  An  indefinite  number  or  quantity 
of  anything,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  purchase  or  sale.  A load  of  a waggon  is  so 
called.  East.  In  Lincolnshire  we  have  the 
phrase,  ” It's  a bargains,”  it’s  no  conse- 
quence. 

BARGAINE.  Contention;  strife.  Chaucer. 

BARG. ANDER.  A brant-goose.  Haret. 

BARGANY.  A barg«iin.  Prompt.  Pare. 

B.'VRGARET.  A kind  of  song  or  ballad,  perhaps 

accompanied  with  a dance.  Chaucer.  The 
word  baryinct  seems  used  in  a similar  sense  in 
Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  29. 

BARGE.  A fat  heavy  person ; a term  of  con- 
tempt. Exmoor.  Kcnnetl,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has  barye,  **  a highway  up  a steep  hill.”  This 
may  he  another  form  of  barf,  q.  v. 

BARGE-BO.\RD.  The  front  or  facing  of  a 
bai^e-course,  to  conceal  the  barge  couples, 
laths,  tiles.  &c. 

BARGE-COUPLE.  One  beam  framed  into  an- 
otlior  to  strengthen  the  building. 

B.V  ROE-COURSE.  Apart  of  the  tiling  or  thatch- 
ing of  a roof,  projecting  over  the  gable. 

BAR(iE-DAY.  Ascension-day.  Newcastle. 

B.YRGET.  A barge.  This  term  is  used  several 
times  by  Malory,  Mortc  d’ Arthur,  ii.  351-2. 
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BARGH.  (1)  A liorBcway  up  a hill.  AWA. 

(2)  A barrow  hog.  Orlus. 

BAUGOOD.  Yeast.  I'ar.  dial. 

BARGUEST.  A frightful  ^hlin,  armed  with 
teeth  and  claws,  a suppositious  object  of  ter- 
ror in  the  North  of  England.  According  to 
Ritson,  Fairy  Talcs,  p.  D8,  the  harguest,  be- 
sides its  many  other  pranks,  would  sometimes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  passing  through  the 
different  streets,  set  up  the  moat  horrid  and 
continuous  shrieks,  in  order  to  scare  the  poor 
girls  who  might  happen  to  be  out  of  bed.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing this  goblin  was  peculiar  to  certain  indivi- 
duals, but  that  the  gift  could  be  imparted  to 
another  at  the  time  of  the  ghost’s  appearance, 
by  the  mere  action  of  touching. 

BARI.AN.  A rampart. 

BARIDE.  Made  bare. 

Hys  hauberk  brak  wUh  dents*  barlde. 

That  men  moht  se  hy*  nakert  hide. 

Gup  of  fVarwirk,  MiddtehiH  MS. 

BAR-1HE.  A crow-bar.  Deton. 

BARK.  (1)  The  tartar  deposited  by  bottled  wine 
or  other  liquor  encrusting  the  bottle.  East. 

(2)  Acylindrical  receptacle  for  candles ; a candle- 
box-  North.  At  first  it  was  only  a piece  of 
bark  nailed  up  against  the  wall. 

(3)  “ Between  the  bark  and  the  wood,”  a well- 
adjusted  bargain,  where  neither  party  has  the 
advantage.  Suffolk . 

(4)  A cough.  Var.  dial. 

(5)  To  bark  a person’s  shins,  is  to  knock  the 
skin  off  the  legs  by  kicking  or  bruising  them. 
Salop. 

BARKARY.  A tan-housc.  Jacobs. 

BARKED.  Encrusted  with  dirt.  North.  Some- 
times pronounced  barkened. 

BARKEN.  The  yard  of  a house;  a farm-yard. 
South. 

BARKER.  (1)  A tanner.  Ritson. 

(2)  A fault-finder.  HoUyhand. 

A whetstone ; a rubber.  Devorah. 

(4)  Ray,  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection  of  Eng- 
lish Words,  mentions  the  barker^  **  a marsh 
bird  with  a long  bill,  to  which  there  was  no 
Latine  name  added.” 

(5)  “ Barkers  of  redd  worsted”  are  mentioned  in 
the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127. 

BARKFAT.  A tanner’s  vat  Qhaucer. 

BARK-GALLING  is  when  trees  are  galled  by 
being  bound  to  stakes.  Bailey. 

BARKHAM.  A horse’s  collar.  Norlh. 

BARKLED.  Baked  or  enemsted  with  dirt,  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  human  skin.  North. 
Grose  has  barkity  dirt  hardened  on  hair. 

BARKMAN.  A boatman.  Kersey. 

BARKSEl  E.  Same  as  barsale,  q.  v. 

BAKKWATER.  Foul  water  in  which  hides  have 
been  tanned.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BARK-WAX.  Bark  occasionally  found  in  the 
iKxly  of  a tree,  arising  from  some  accident 
when  young.  East. 

13ARLAY.  Apparently  a corruption  of  the  French  | 
par  hi.  See  gloss,  to  Syr  Gawaync,  in  v.  1 


BARLKEG.  An  ancient  dish  m cookery,  com- 
posed of  almonds  and  rice.  Sec  Warner’s  An- 
tiq.  Culin.  p.  83. 

BARLEP.  A basket  for  keeping  barley  in. 
Prompt.  Pare. 

BAULET.  So  the  first  folio  reads  in  Matd>ctli. 
i.  6,  where  modern  editors  have  substituted 
martlet.  See  the  edit.  1623,  p.  134. 
BARLEY.  To  bespeak ; to  claim.  It  is  an  ex- 
clamation frequently  used  by  children  in  their 
games  when  they  wish  to  obtain  a short  ex- 
emption from  the  laws  of  the  amusement  in 
which  they  arc  occupied.  North, 
BARLEY-BIG.  A particular  kind  of  barley, 
mostly  cultivated  in  the  fenny  districts  of  Nor- 
‘ folk  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

1 have  never  known  any  malt  made  of  rye.  perhxpa 
because  yielding  very  little  bran,  it  U found  more  flti 
forbrcad'Com,  nor  of  that  grain  which  werallber/ry. 
bip,  yet  1 hear  that  of  late  It  It  ofie  malted  In  other 
placet.  diubrep't  trills,  MS.  Soe.  H^g.  p.  3lU. 

BARLEY-BIRD.  The  nightingale,  which  comes 
in  the  season  of  sowing  barley.  East.  The 
greeu-finch  is  sometimes  so  called,  and  the 
name  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
siskin. 

BARLEY-BOTTLES.  Little  bundles  of  barley 
in  the  straw,  given  to  farm-horses.  This  waste, 
ful  method  of  giving  feeds  of  corn  was  for- 
merly  in  vogue  in  Norfolk,  but  is  now  disusetl. 
BARLEY-BREAK.  .An  ancient  rural  game,  thus 
described  by  Gifford.  It  was  played  by  six 
people,  three  of  each  sex,  who  were  coupled  by 
lot.  A piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  mid 
divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the 
middle  one  was  called  helL  It  was  the  object 
of  the  couple  condemned  to  this  division  to 
catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities;  in  which  case  a change  of  situa- 
tion took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the 
couple  who  were  excluded  by  pre-occupation 
from  the  other  places;  in  this  “ catching,” 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
rcgiilatioQs  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple 
were  not  to  separate  before  they  had  succeeded, 
while  the  others  might  break  hands  w henever 
they  found  themselves  bard  pressed.  AVhen 
ail  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  were 
said  to  be  in  helly  and  the  game  ended.  There 
is  a description  of  the  game  in  a little  tract, 
called  **  Barley-breake,  ora  Warning  for  Wan- 
tons,” 4to.  Lond.  1607.  Some  extracts  from 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  66.  See 
also  Florio,  in  v.  Pome;  Brand’s  Pop.  Aiitiq 
ii.  236. 

BARLEY-BREE.  Ale.  North. 
BARLEY-BUN.  A “ barley  bunne gentleman” 
is,  according  to  Minsbeu,  a gent,  (although 
rich)  yet  lives  with  barley  bread,  and  other- 
wise barely  and  hardly.” 

BARLEY-CORN.  Ale  or  beer.  Var.  dial. 
BARI.EY-IIAILES.  The  spears  of  barley.  South. 
BAKLEY-MUNG.  Barley  meal,  mixed  with 
water  or  milk,  to  fatten  fowls  or  pigs.  East. 
B.ARLEY-PLL'M.  A kind  of  dark  purple  plum. 
Hesf. 
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BARLEY-SEED-BIRD.  The  yellow  water-wag- 
tail. YorkMh. 

BARLEY-SELE.  The  season  of  sowing  barley. 
Ea»t.  The  term  is  found  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  25. 

BARLICHE.  Barley. 

They  were  conitreyned  lo  rcsceite  for  here 

^eres  rewarde.  MS.  Douct  f.  10. 

BARLICHOOD.  The  state  of  l>eing  ill-tem- 
pered after  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
North.  Skelton  has  larlykood,  i.  107,  though 
not,  I think,  in  the  same  sense.  See  barly> 
hate  in  Nugaj  Poet.  p.  9. 

BARLI.NG.  A lamprey.  North. 

BARLINGS.  Firepolcs.  In  Blomefield’s  Nor- 
folk, iii.  709,  mention  is  made  of  “ sixteen 
acres  and  a rood  of  heath,  with  the  barlingit^  i 
valued  at  19i.  It/.’*  Boucher  erroneously  con- 
siders it  to  l>e  a dialectical  pronunciation  of 
bare  or  barren  InniU.  Tlic  term  again  occurs 
in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  25. 

BARM.  (1)  The  lap  or  bosom.  (.^,-5.) 

To  hor  he  profreth  hit  •ervlce, 

And  Uyth  hii  heed  upon  hlr  l>arme. 

GMoer,  ed.  1532.  f.  131). 

(2)  Yeast.  West.  The  term  is  found  in  Shake- 
speare, Lilly,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  early  writers. 

BARM  ASTER.  A chief  officer  among  the  miners, 
who  measures  the  oar  obtained,  receives  the 
lot  and  cope,  lays  out  and  measures  meers  of 
ground  to  the  miners,  and  anpoints  barmote 
courts.  Derbysh. 

BARME-CLOTH.  An  apron.  Chaueer.  The 
terra  barm-fetlys  occurs  in  a curious  poem  in 
Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  240,  meaning  the  leathern 
aprons  worn  by  blacksmiths  { and  barmhatres, 
nnnents  for  the  bosom,  in  the  same  work, 
IK  176. 

BARMOTE.  A bergmote-  Derbysh. 

BARMSKIN.  A leather  apron,  generally  one 
made  of  the  skin  of  sheep.  North.  In  Lin- 
colnshire holds  the  elegant  simile,  “ as  dirty 
and  greasy  as  a barrotkin.”  The  word  occurs 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv,  p.  25. 

BARN.  (1)  A child.  (A.^S.)  The  word  is  com- 
mon Imth  as  an  archaism  and  provincialism. 
H arrison , in  b is  Description  of  E ngland,  p.  1 5 7, 
says  **  the  common  sort  doo  coll  their  male 
children  bames  here  in  England,  especiallie  in 
the  North  countric,  where  that  word  is  yet  ac- 
customablic  in  use ; and  it  is  also  growiie  into 
a proverbe  in  the  South,  when  anie  man  sus- 
tcineth  a great  hindcrance,  to  saic,  I am  beg- 
gered  and  all  my  bames.*' 

(2)  A man. 

(3)  To  lay  op  in  a bam.  East.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
crccc,  XX.  155. 

(4)  A gamer.  Wickliffe. 

(5)  Going.  Yorksh. 

BARNABAS.  A kind  of  thistle,  mentioned  by 
Klorio,  in  v.  CafcatripfHt. 

BAKNABEE.  The  ladv-hird.  Snfolk. 

BA  RN  A B Y-B  HI  GUT.  The  provincial  name  for 
St.  Barnabas'  day,  June  1 llh,  which  has  been 


celebrated  in  proverbs  and  nursery-rhymes 
under  this  name. 

BARNACLES.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
this  species  of  shcll-hsh,  which  is  found  on 
timber  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  be- 
came, when  broken  offi,  a kind  of  geese.  These 
geese  are  called  hamaclcs  by  many  of  our  old 
writers.  The  term  is  also  oAen  applied  to  spec- 
tacles. 

BARNAGE.  The  baronage.  (Fr.)  Sec  Chron. 
V'Lloduo.  p.  31 ; Gij  of  Warwicke,  p.  205  ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1258. 

The  king  com  with  hi*  homage. 

And  (ounes  bre-m  in  grete  rige. 

Arthour  and  Jifsrlin,  p.  IX). 

BARNDE.  Burnt.  Jiob.  O'/ouc, 

B.\UN-DOOR-SAVAGE.  A clodhopper.  Sa/op. 

BARNE.  (1)  A kind  of  flower,  meutioned  in 
Hollyband’s  Dictionarie,  1593. 

(2)  A baron.  See  Const.  IVeemas.  p.  14 ; Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  139;  Sir  Degrevant,  1844  ; Thom- 
ton  Kom.  p.  260. 

B.\RNED.  Closed;  shut  up.  Oxon. 

BAUNEIIED.  Cbildhwd. 

AJk»  mcne  chaunge*  thurgbc  dyverse  ag«;  for 

I hamehed  rtjoyfce  It  in  lympilnwsc,  ;onihchc<lc  in  pre- 
■umptuoann,  and  gretccMe  in  ttabiincs. 

MS.  Lincotn  A.  !.  17,  f. -TC. 
Tiiar  sal  5c  find  sumkyn  dedis. 

That  Jheaus  did  in  hys  bam-hedis. 

MS.  Odt.  rrepiu.  A. Iii.  f.3. 

BARNEKIN.  The  outermost  war<l  of  a castle, 
within  which  the  bams,  stables,  cow-houses, 
Ac.  were  placed.  Hall  spells  it  barnkyn,  llciir)' 
VIII.  f.  101 ; and  the  unusual  fonn  bamckynch 
occurs  in  Sir  Degrevant,  375. 

BARNE-LAYKAYNES.  Children’s  playthings. 

In  that  also  that  thou  tent  u»  a hande-batle  and 
other  bame’toykayne*,  thou  prophlryed  ri)le,  and  bi- 
takrnd  bifore  thyiiget  that  wc  trowe  thurghe  Goddos 
hclpesaneralleuntille  us.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  8. 

BARNGUN.  An  eruption  on  the  skin.  Devon. 

BARNISH.  (1)  Childish.  North. 

(2)  To  increase  in  strength  or  vigour ; to  fatten  ; 
look  ruddy  and  sleek.  The  word  is  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  Southern  and  Western  coun- 
ties, and  is  also  an  archaism.  **  Bamish  you,” 
an  imprecation  found  in  the  Devonshire  dialect. 

BARN-MOUSE.  A bat.  “ Bit  by  a bam-mouse,” 
a common  phrase  for  being  tipsy. 

B.\RN-SCOOP.  A wooden  shovel  used  in 
bams.  Yar.  dial. 

BAKN-TEME.  (1)  A brood  of  children.  Sec 
Towneley  Myst.  pp.  46,  212;  Chester  Plays, 
ii.  53. 

He  and  his  eldest  bnuher  Seem, 

Blcssedc^t  of  that  barne-term. 

(Meturr  Mundi,  MS,  Col.  Trin.  Cnntab.  f.  1.3. 

The  firste  thcr  of  this  foule  bame  tyme  highte 
Envye,  the  tother  highte  Pride,  the  thlrde  hlghte 
Gnichynge.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  275. 

(2)  A child. 

Uifdame  nowe  mayedreame 

For  her  owine  Irtime-frome,  Chester  Plays,  i\.5S 

BARN  WORT.  Sec  lianwort. 

BARNYARD.  A straw-yard,  Eant. 

BARN-YOU.  An  imprecation.  Deron. 

BARNYSKY'N.  A leather  apron.  /V.  Pan. 
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BARON.  (1)  Sometimes  used  for  bam,  a cluld, 
u ID  Cov.  Myst.  p.  182 ; Chester  Plays,  i.  192. 

(2)  The  back  part  of  a cow.  Var.  dial. 

BARONADY’.  The  dignity  of  a baron. 

BARONAGE.  An  assembly  of  barons.  The  same 
with  barnage,  q.  v. 

BARONEU.  A baron. 

BAROWE.  An  ancient  vehicle,  whence  perhaps 
the  modern  term  barrow  is  derived.  It  ia 
translated  by  cenoreetorium  in  the  Prompt, 
Par\'.  p.  25. 

BARR.  (1)  To  choose  ; to  debar.  Salop. 

(2)  Pan  of  a stag’s  horn,  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Howell,  sect.  3. 

(3)  The  gate  of  a city. 

BARRA.  A gelt  pig.  Exmoor. 

BARRACAN.  A sort  of  stuff.  Miege. 

BARRA-HORSE.  A Barbary  burse.  Sec  the 

Privy  Purse  Expeucesof  Henry  VIII.  p.  204. 

BARRATING.  Quarrelliug.  Sec  the  2d  Pari  of 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii.  4. 

BARRE.  (1)  The  ornament  of  a girdle.  See 
Prompt.  Panr.  p.  24  ; Notes  to  Chaucer,  p.  150. 
Plorio  mentions  the  barre$  of  a helmet,  in  v. 
ForclUtte. 

(2)  To  move  violently. 

In  myddU  the  streme  when  that  Ibajr  ware. 

The  wawei  with  wynde  byjaoe  to  bttrre. 

US.  LinaUn  A.  i.  ]?.  f. 

BARRED.  Striped.  Shirley,  ii.  380,  speaks  of  a 
**  barr'd  gown,"  and  the  term  occurs  also  Lu  Syr 
Gawaync.  Drayton  has  barred  for  barbed,  ap- 
plied to  horses. 

BARREINE.  Barren.  Chaucer. 

BARREL.  A bucket.  Elyot  mentions  “the 
barrel  of  a well,"  in  v.  Sucula.  Florio,  in  v. 
Dt^a,  mentions  barrel-boarde,  boards  of  which 
barrels  are  made. 

BARREL-FEVER.  Aviolent  sickness  occasioned 
by  intemperance.  North. 

DARREN.  (1)  A hind  not  gravid.  In  Sussex,  a 
barren  cow  or  ewe  U so  called. 

2)  A company  of  mules.  Bemere. 

3j  The  vagina  of  an  animal  Line. 

(4)  Stupid;  ignorant.  Shak. 

BARKENER.  A barren  cow  or  ewe.  South. 

BARREN-IVY.  Creeping  ivy.  Bailey. 

BARREN-SPRINGS.  Springs  impregnated  with 

mineral,  and  consider^  injurious  to  the  land. 

BARRESSE.  A bar;  a gate.  Cf.  Plumpton 
Correspondence,  p.  142. 

At  the  (xtrreste  he  habad«, 

And  bawndouly  downe  lyghte. 

US.  Unctln  A.  1.  17.  f.  131. 

BARRICOAT.  A child’s  coat.  Northumb. 

BARRIE.  Fit;  convenient.  Durham. 

BARRIER.  The  pabng  in  a tournament. 

BARRIERS.  To  fight  at  barriers,  to  fight  within 
lists.  Tliis  kind  of  contest  is  sometimes  called 
simply  barriert.  See  Cunningham’s  Revels 
Accounts,  p.  X. ; Florio,  in  v.  Bagorddre. 

BARRIHAM.  A horse’s  collar.  North. 

BARRIKET.  A smaU  firkin.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V,  Barrot,  Piliette.  'The  term  barriUt 
seems  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  occurs  in 


BAR 

Florio,  in  v.  UariUtto,  Botdllo  / Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Hambour. 

BARRING.  Except.  I'ar.  dial. 

BAURING-OUT.  An  ancient  custom  at  schools, 
said  to  be  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
North  of  England,  when  the  l>oys,  a few  days 
before  tlie  holidays,  barricade  the  schoohrooin 
from  the  master,  and  stipulate  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  next  half  year.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Addison,  in  1G83,  was  the  leader 
iu  an  affair  of  this  kind  at  Litchfield. 

B-VRRO.  A borongh.  “ Betbicm  that  barro** 
See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  179. 

BARROW.  (1)  A hillock;  an  ancient  tumu- 
lus. It  would  appear  from  Lambarde,  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  1596,  p.  435.  that  the  term 
in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  the  West  of 
England.  Cf.  Elyot’s  Dictionarie,  in  v.  G'ru- 
mwt,  TumulM.  Kenuett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
gives  it  as  a Durham  word  for  a grove. 

(21  A child’s  fiannel  clout.  Somereet. 

31  A way  up  a hill.  North. 

4)  At  Nantwic}i  and  Droitwich,  the  conical 
baskets  wherein  they  put  the  salt  to  let  the 
water  drain  from  it  are  called  barrows.  A 
barrow  contained  almut  six  pecks.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lantd.  1033. 

(5)  A castrated  boar. 

with  brntet  of  barwt#  that  bryghte  ware  to  lehewe. 
Uori4  Arihurt,  US.  Li'nroM  A.  t 17.  f* 

BARRS.  The  upper  parts  of  the  gums  of  a 
horse.  Diet.  Rmt. 

BARRY.  To  thrash  com.  Northumb. 

BARRYD.  Paled  round,  in  preparation  for  a 
tournament. 

And  tytbeo  to  the  (elde  they  fardr. 

The  place  was  Sorryd  and  dyghte. 

US.  Cantmb.  Ff.  li  38,  f.  T*- 

BARS.  Tlie  game  of  prisoner’s-baae. 

Went  he  on  a day  to  pUwe, 

At  children  don  attc  bare. 

Legend  of  Pope  Greg^rp,  p.  85. 

BARSALE.  The  time  of  stripping  hark.  Pant. 

BARSE.  A perch.  JVeetmor. 

BARSH.  Shelter.  Kennett. 

HARSLRTYS.  Hounds. 

Ther  come  barownca  to  that  bay  with  barefetpe  bolde. 

US.  Douee  30S,  f.  34. 

BARSON.  A horse’s  collar.  Yorkeh. 

BAKST.  Durst ; broke.  Lane.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  other  early 
writers. 

BARTE.  To  beat  with  the  fists,  ff'artc. 

BARTH.  A shelter  for  cattle.  East.  Ray  ami 
Pegge  explain  it,  **  a warm  place  or  paalure 
for  calves  or  Iambs,"  and  add  that  it  is  used 
in  the  South  in  this  sense.  See  also  Tusser’s 
Husbandry,  p.  92.  houseless,  oc- 

curs in  the  Devonshire  dialect. 

BAUTIIOLOME  W-PIG.  Roasted  pigs  were  for- 
merly among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartho- 
lomew Fair;  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
l>ooths  and  stalls,  and  ostentatiously  displayed 
to  excite  the  appetite  of  passengers.  Hence 
a Bartholomew -pig  became  a common  subject 
of  allusion.  Naree. 
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BARTIIU-DAY.  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 

BARTIZAN.  The  small  overhanging  turrets 
which  project  from  the  angles  on  the  top  of 
a tower,  or  from  the  parapet  or  other  parts  of 
a building.  Osf.  OIms.  Arch. 

B.VRTLE.  (1)  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  “ at  nine-pins  or  ten-banes  they  have 
one  larger  bone  set  about  a yard  before  the 
rest  call’d  the  bartlc,  and  to  knock  down  the 
bartlt  gives  for  five  in  the  game."  H'cilmor. 

(2)  St.  Bartholomew.  North, 

BARTON.  The  demesne  lands  of  a manor;  the 
manor-house  itself ; and  sometimes,  the  out- 
houses and  yards.  Miege  says  “ a coop  for 
poultry,”  and  Cooper  translates  cohort,  “ a 
barton  or  place  inclosed  wherin  all  kinde  of 
pultrie  was  kept.”  In  the  Unton  Inventories, 
p.  9,  pigs  are  mentioned  as  being  kept  in  a 
barton. 

BARTRAM.  The  pellitory. 

B.ARTYNIT.  Struck ; battered.  Gate.  Sharp, 
in  his  MS.  Warwickshire  glossary,  has  barte, 
to  beat  with  the  fists,  which  may  be  connected 
with  this  term. 

BARU.  A gelt  boar.  In  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207,  a 
giant  is  descrilred  as  running  a spit  through  a 
" vatte  baru”  for  his  meah 

BAR-UP.  To  shut  up.  Kennett. 

BARVEL.  A short  leathern  apron  worn  by 
washerwomen ; a slabbering  bib.  Kent. 

BARVOT.  Bare-foot.  Rob.  Glouc. 

BARW.  Protected.  (A.-S.) 

BARWAY.  The  passage  into  a field  composed 
of  bars  or  rails  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts. 

BARYS.  Tlie  beryl. 

Illr  gsrthU  of  nobulle  iltke  thei  were, 

Hir  tsjculi  Ihel  were  of  taiyt  stone. 

SfS.  Cantab.  Ft.  V.  4S. 

BAS.  To  kiss.  Shelton. 

BASAM.  The  red  heath  broom.  Decon. 

BASCHED.  Abashed ; put  down. 

Sithe  the  bore  wu  beten  and  batchtd  no  mor, 

Dut  the  hurt  that  he  had  bele  thuld  thor. 

Roland,  3fS.  Ixtntd.  .*»),  f.  385. 

BASCLES.  A kind  of  robbers  or  highwaymen 
BO  called.  See  the  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  and  the 
Chronicle,  p.  242. 

BASCON.  A kind  of  lace,  consisting  of  five 
bows.  Sec  Strutt’s  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  98. 

BASCONUS.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  MS.  Sloane 
1201,  f.  68. 

BASE.  (1)  To  sing  or  play  the  bate  part  in 
music.  Shah. 

(2)  Baret  has  “ a bate,  or  prop,  a shore  or  pyle 
to  underset  with.” 

(3)  Low.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  “ ioseWence- 
land.”  in  his  Description  of  Britaine,”  p.  74. 

(4)  The  game  of  prisoner’s-bars,  a particular  ac- 
count  of  which  is  given  by  Strutt,  p.  78.  See 
also  Cotton’s  Works,  1734,  p.  80;  Harring- 
ton’s N ugai  Antiqusc,  ii.  26 1 . To  “ bid  a base,” 
means  to  run  fast,  challenging  another  to 
pursue. 

Doe  but  sund  here,  I’lv  run  a Htlle  course 
At  bo««s  or  barley-breake.  or  *ome  luch  toye. 

Trxiged^  nf  1631. 


(5)  Matting.  Ea*t. 

(C)  A perch.  Citmd. 

(7)  The  drapery  thrown  over  ft  horsey  and  some^ 
times  dniwn  tight  over  the  armour  which  he 
wore.  ^fet/ricA. 

(8)  A small  piece  of  ordnance.  Baei»ys  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  Arch.  vi.  216.  It  occurs  in 
Galfrido  and  Bemardo»  1570,  and  Arch.  xiii. 
177,  boats  shall  be  so  well  appointed  with 
boMgeM,  and  other  shut  besides.*' 

BAS£-B.\LL.  A country  game  mentioned  in 
Moor’s  Suffolk  ^Vords,  p.  23B. 

BASE  BROOM.  The  herb  woodwax.  Fhrio. 

BASE -COURT.  The  first  or  outer  court  of  a 
castle  or  large  mansion. 

My  lord,  in  the  hatt'Court  he  doth  attend 
To  ipeak  with  you  ; may't  please  you  to  come  down  f 
Richard  11.  ill.  3. 

BASE'DANCE.  A grave,  sober,  and  solemn 
mode  of  dancing,  something,  it  is  probable,  in 
tbc  minuet  style;  and  so  called,  perhaps,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  vaulting  kind  of  dances, 
in  which  there  was  a greater  display  of  agility. 
Boucher.  An  old  dance,  called  daselemat  is 
mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  3501,  f.  2. 

BASEL.  A coin  abolished  by  Henry  II.  in  1158. 
Blount’s  Glosbographia,  p.  78. 

BASELARD.  See  Baeiard. 

BASELER.  A person  who  takes  care  of  neat 
cattle.  A'orM. 

BASEN.  Extended.  Speruer. 

BASE-RING.  The  ring  of  a cannon  next  be- 
hind the  touch-hole. 

BASES.  Defined  by  Narcs  to  be,  “ a kind  of 
embroidered  mantle  which  bung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knees  or  lower,  worn 
by  knights  on  horseback.”  Writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  seem  occasionally  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  any  kind  of  skirts,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  hose.  Sec  Douce’s  Illustra- 
tions,  ii.  126 ; Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  4 ; Dyce’s 
Remarks,  p.  263 ; Strutt,  ii.  243. 

BASE-SON.  A basUrd. 

BASE-TABLE.  A projecting  moulding  or  band 
of  mouldings  near  the  bottom  of  a wall.  Oji/i 
GIo*m.  Arch. 

BASH.  (1)  The  mass  of  the  roots  of  a tree 
before  they  separate ; the  front  of  a bull’s  or 
pig’s  head,  Herefordeh. 

(2)  To  beat  fruit  down  from  the  trees  with  a 
pole.  Bed$. 

(3)  To  be  bashful.  See  an  instance  of  this  verb 
in  Euphucs  Golden  Legade,  ap.  CoUIer'a 
Shak.  lab.  p.  82. 

BASHMENT.  Abashment 

And  SI  I itode  (d  this  ba^Arnfftr.  I remnnbred  your 
Incomparsbie  clvroenci«,  the  wbiche,  at  I have  my- 
■elfe  Bometyme  sene,  moste  graciously  aecepteth  the 
sklender  giftes  of  amall  value  which  your  highnee 
perceived  wereoOVed  withgreat  and  lovingeaflVrctiou. 

Gowtr,  ed.  1554,  ded. 

BASHRONE.  A kettle.  Taylor. 

BASHY.  Pat '.swollen.  Norik. 

BASIL.  \Nlien  the  edge  of  a joiner’s  tool  is 
ground  away  to  an  angle,  it  is  called  a basil. 
AVniic//,  MS.  Lanad.  1033. 
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BASILEZ.  A low  bow.  Decker. 

BASIL41AMPERS.  A person  who,  l>e)ng short 
of  stature,  takes  short  steps,  and  does  not 
proceed  quickly ; a girl  whose  clothes  fall 
awkwardly  about  her  feet.  Line. 

BASILIARD.  A baslord,  q.  v.  Stoice, 

BASILICOK.  A basilisk.  Chaucer. 

BASILINDA.  The  play  called  Questions  and 
Commands  ; the  choosing  of  King  and  Queen, 
as  on  Twelfth  Night.  PhiUipt. 

BASILISCO.  A braggadocia  character  in  an 
old  play  called  “ Solimau  and  Perseda,'*  so 
popular  that  his  name  l>ecame  proverbial.  See  I 
Douce’s  niustratioos,  i.  401 ; King  John,  i.  1. , 
Flurio  has  basilisco^  for  baeiliik,  a species  of 
ordnance,  in  v.  Bavaliiio. 

BASILISK.  A kind  of  cannon,  not  necessarily 
small, ’’  as  stated  in  Middleton’s  ^Vorks, 
iii.  214,  for  Coryat  mentions  that  he  saw  in 
the  citadel  of  htilan  “ an  exceeding  huge  ba- 
sUiske,  which  was  so  great,  that  it  would 
easily  contayne  the  body  of  a very  corpulent 
man;'*  and  Harrison,  in  his  Description  of 
England,  p.  198, includes  the  basilisk  in  “the 
names  of  our  greatest  ordinance."  A minute 
accotmi  of  the  shot  required  for  it  is  contained 
in  the  same  work,  p.  199. 

BASINET.  The  herb  crowfoot. 

BASING.  The  rind  of  cheese.  Staff. 

BASK.  Sharp,  hard,  add.  Weetmor. 

BASKEFYSYKE.  Kututio.  See  a curious  pas- 
sage in  the  Cokwolds  Damice,  116. 

BAS  KET.  An  exclamation  frequently  made  use 
of  in  cockpits,  where  persons,  unable  to  pay 
their  losings,  are  adjudged  to  be  put  into  a 
basket  suspended  over  the  pit,  there  to  re- 
main till  the  sport  is  concluded.  Grate. 

BASKET-SWORD.  A sword  with  a hUt  formed 
to  protect  the  band  from  injury. 

Sword  beare  armei?  H««t  a bate  eompaaion. 
Alas,  1 have  knowne  you  beare  a batk^t‘twor4. 

Wvrke  /or  Cutitrt,  1415. 

BASKING.  (1)  A sound  thrashing.  Eaei. 

(2)  A drcnclung  in  a shower.  Eatt. 

BASLARD.  A long  dagger,  generally  worn 
suspended  from  the  girdle.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  for  priests  to  wear  this  wea- 
pon, and  a curious  poem  in  MS.  Greases  57, 
cautions  them  against  doing  so ; hut  still  the 
practice  was  not  uncommon,  as  appears  firom 
Audclay’s  Poems,  p.  16.  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  101,  mentions  “ a soutbeme  byl  to  contcr- 
vayle  a northren  bastard/*  so  that  perhaps  to 
bis  time  the  weapon  was  more  generally  used 
in  the  North  of  England.  lu  140.1  it  was 
ordained  that  no  person  should  use  a baslard, 
decorated  with  silver,  unless  he  be  possessed 
of  the  yearly  income  of  207.  It  is  spelt 
batetred  in  some  of  the  old  dictionaries. 

BASNET.  (1)  A cap.  Skelton. 

(2)  Same  as  batteneif  q.  v. 

BASON.  A badger.  Cotffraoe. 

BASONING-FURNACE.  A furnace  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  liats.  Holme. 

BASS.  (1)  A kind  of  perch. 


(2)  To  kiss.  Afore. 

(3)  A church  hassock.  North.  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  “ a collar 
for  cart-horses  made  of  flags."  In  Cumber 
land  the  word  is  applied  generally  to  dried 
rushes. 

(41  The  inner  rind  of  a tree.  North. 

(5)  A slaty  piece  of  coal.  Shfqp. 

(6)  A twopenny  loaf.  North. 

{7)  A thing  to  wind  about  grafted  trees  before 
they  be  clayed,  and  after.  Holme. 

BASSA.  A bashaw.  Marlotte.  We  hare  bat> 
sado  in  the  Archaeologia,  xxviii.  104 ; and 
baatatef  Hall,  Henry  Vlll.  f.  192. 

BASSAM.  Heath.  Devon. 

BASSCIiE.  To  be  ashamed.  Cf.  Sharp’s  Cov. 
Myst.  p.  103 ; Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln  A. 
i.  17,  f.  75. 

BASSE.  (1)  A kiss.  Also  a verb,  as  in  ^Vnc. 
Poet.  Tracts,  p.  26. 

Then  of  my  mouth  come  take  a Sa««e. 

Fore  Oder  goodea  have  1 none. 

MS,  Aou-/.  C.  258. 

(2^  A hollow  place.  Hotlyhand. 

I (3)  Apparently  a term  for  “ the  elder  swine.” 
See  Topscll’s  Fourc  Footed  Beasts,  p.  661. 

(4)  To  be  ornamented  with  bases,  q.  v.  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  50,  mentions  **  howc  the  Duke 
of  Burbones  bende  was  apparelled  and  bataed 
in  tawny  velvet." 

BASSELL.  “ Hassell  lether"  is  mentioned  in 
the  Brit.  Bibl.  it.  399. 

BASSENET.  A light  helmet  worn  sometimes 
with  a moveable  front.  'They  were  often 
very  magnificently  adorned.  Cf.  Strutt,  ii. 
60 ; Brit.  Bibl.  L 146 ; Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  3 , 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2234;  Hall,  Henry  VUI. 
f.  235. 

Hyi  vemayle  and  hyi  baaenare, 

Uys  helme  on  hyt  hrdd  tett. 

MS.  Caneab.  Ft.  ii.  98.  f.  88. 
On  hia  beeene/t  thay  bett, 

Thay  bryMcd  it  in  tva. 

MS.  Lifuoifi  A.  i.  17.  f.  197. 

BASSET.  (1)  An  carth-dog.  A/arkham. 

(2)  A mineral  term  where  the  strata  rise  upwards. 
Derbyah.  The  direction  is  termed  baeaet^d, 
or  battetiny,  os  Kennett  has  it,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

BASSETT.  A game  at  cards,  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Venice.  It  was  a fashionable  game 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  Bedford,  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage 
Plays,  1706,  p.  127,  mentions  a drama  on  the 
subject. 

DASSEYNY’S.  Basons.  Tundale,  p.  54. 

BASSINATE.  A kind  of  fish,  “like  unto  men 
in  shape,"  mentioned  in  Ilolinshed,  Hist. 
Scotland,  p.  139.  Sec  also  Jamieson,  supp. 
in  V.  Baatinai. 

BASSING.  Kissing.  Baret. 

BASSOCK,  A hassock.  Bailey. 

BAST.  (1)  Matting;  straw.  North.  “Baste 
or  straw  hattes"  are  mentioned  in  the  Rates, 
1545,  Brit.  BlbL  ii.  399.  Cf.  Harrison’s 
Description  of  Britaine,  p.  3. 
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(3)  Bout. 

Sir  GU  wyd,  than  tliou  It  hAkt 
Than  make  tberof  thi  bast. 

Oy  !•/  Wartrike,  p.  3W. 

^3)  A bastard-  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  Ifll  1, 

' i.  301 ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  425;  UUerson's  Pop. 
Poet,  ii-  67. 

f4^  Assured. 

(5)  To  pack  up.  North. 

RASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  word,  signifying 
i7  u enouffh,  or  M it  tujice,  but  not  uncommon 
in  the  works  of  our  ancient  dramatists. 
Noret. 

BASTARD.  (1)  A kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine, 
of  wliich  there  were  two  sorts,  white  and 
brown.  Ritson  calls  it  a wine  of  Corsica.  It 
approached  the  muscadel  wine  in  flavour,  and 
was  perhaps  made  from  a batiard  species  of 
muscadine  grape;  but  the  term,  in  more 
ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
all  mixed  and  sweetened  wines.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii.  427 ; Robin  Goodfcllow, 
p.  7;  Harrison’s  Desc.  of  England,  p.  222; 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr6,  757 ; Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  473. 

(2)  **  Basterd  wicr*'  is  mentioned  in  Cunningham’s 
Revels’  Account,  p.  180.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied to  different  kinds  of  several  articles. 
Bastard  cloths,  Strutt,  ii.  94  ; Bastard  sword, 
Harrison’s  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  2. 

3)  A gelding.  Peffye. 

4)  To  render  illegitimate.  Hall  has  this  verb, 
Richard  III.  f.  32.  The  term  bastard  is  still 
a term  of  reproach  for  a worthless  or  mis- 
chievous boy. 

BASTAT.  A bat.  North. 

BASTE.  (1)  To  mark  sheep.  North. 

(21  To  sew  slightly. 

(3)  A blow.  North.  Also  a verb,  to  beat. 
Strutt  mentions  a game  called  Baste  the  Bear, 
p.  387. 

(4)  Bastardy. 

This  man  was  tonne  to  Jhon  of  Gaunte,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  ditcendrd  on  an  honorable  Ugnage,  but 
borae  in  baits,  more  noble  of  bloud  then  notable  in 
learoyng.— H'i/,  VI.  f.  70. 

(5)  A rope.  S.) 

Uot  ;e  aalle  take  a etalworthe  baste. 

And  byndc  my  haudet  byhynd  me  faste. 

ifS.  Linco/n  A.  i.  17,  f.  1?7. 

BASTELER.  A person  who  bastes  meat.  In 
the  accounts  of  tlie  cimrchwardeiis  of  Iley- 
bridge.  1532,  is  the  following  entry:  “ Item 
to  the  basfeler.  Ad.** 

BASTEL-ROVES.  Turreted  or  castellated  roofs. 
So  explained  in  Glossary  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in 
V.  Sec,  however,  Boucher,  in  v.  BattelU. 

BASTER.  A heavy  blow.  North. 

BASTERLY-GL'LLION.  A bastard’s  bastard. 
Lane.  [Fr.  CouiJlon.] 

BASTIAN.  St.  Sebastian. 

BASTICK.  A basket.  West. 

BASTILE.  A temporary  wooden  tower,  used 
formerly  in  military  and  naval  warfare.  Some- 
times the  term  ia  applied  to  any  tower  or  for- 
tification. 


They  hsdde  at&o  lourn  of  tymbrr  goyng  on  whein, 
that  we  cli-pen  or  tonirr  castell. 

Vegtriut,  UH.  IktUfS  ?91,  f.  40. 

He  gene  make  a greie  ba^tUsot  tree,  and  sett  it 
apone  scUppcfl  in  the  see.  erene  forgaynet  the  cct^. 
so  that  ibcr  inyghte  no  schippes  come  nere  the  hw- 
Tene.  MS.  J-mm/n  A.  1. 17.  f>  A, 

And  in  ihi  ba»ttl  fulle  of  bli»fulnesae, 
in  iusti  age  than  schallc  the  wel  betide. 

Boeti  .e,  MS.  Antiq.  134.  f.  SM. 

BASTING.  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  De- 
vises, 1578,  speaking  of  **  ordinance  of  leade,” 
mentions  **  the  basting  thereof,  that  is  to  say, 
to  put  in  the  more  substance  of  the  met- 
tall.” 

BASTON.  (1)  A cudgel.  (^.-A’.) 

(2)  A peculiar  species  of  verse  so  called.  A spe- 
cimen of  it  is  printed  in  the  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
174.  See  also  the  same  work,  ii.  8 ; l.angtoft, 
pref.  p.  99. 

(3)  A servant  of  thcM'arden  of  the  Fleet,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  the  king’s  t^ourts,  with  a 
red  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cus- 
tody such  persons  as  were  committed  by  the 
court. 

(4)  A kind  of  lace,  the  manufacture  of  which  ia 
detailed  in  MS.  Ilarl.  2320,  quoted  by  Steven- 
son. See  Bascon. 

6ASTONE.  A bastinado.  Marhwe. 

BAT.  (1)  A stick ; a club  ; a cudgel.  North,  la 
Herefordshire  a wooden  tool  used  for  breaking 
clods  of  earth  is  so  called.  See  Malone’s 
Shakespeare,  x.  237;  Utterson’s  Pop.  Poet, 
i.  110;  Kyng  Alisauuder,  78,  5832;  Percy’s 
Reliques,  p.  254 ; Thyime’s  Debate,  p.  75. 

He  nemeth  U bat  sod  forth  a goth. 

Swtthe  tori  aod  wel  wroth. 

Breet  ttf  Uamttnin,  p.  1?. 

(2)  A blow;  a stroke.  North.  Sometimes  a 
verb,  to  strike  or  beat ; to  beat  cotton. 

That  xal  be  aaiyd  be  thi>  battel 
What,  thou  Jhraut?  ho  safT the  that! 

Cttventiy  M^eieries,  p.  ^16. 

S Debate.  Cor.  Mg»t, 

To  wink.  Derbysh. 

(5)  The  straw  of  two  wheat  sheaves  tied  to- 
gether. Yorksh. 

(61  State  ; condition.  North. 

(7)  Si>ecd.  Line. 

8)  A leaping-post.  Somertef. 

9)  A low-laced  boot.  Somerset. 

(101  The  root  end  of  a tree  after  it  has  Itecn 
tlirown.  Somerset. 

(11)  A spade  at  cards.  Somerset. 

(12)  At  Wednesbury,  in  Staffordshire,  the  last 
parting  that  lies  between  the  up;>cr  and  the 
nether  coal  is  called  a bat.  Kenneit,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

DATABLE.  (1)  Fertile  in  nutrition,  applied  to 
land.  Harrison  frequently  uses  the  word,  De- 
scription of  England,  pp.  37,  40,  109,  22.3. 

(2)  Certain  land  between  England  and  Scot- 
land was  formerly  called  the  bafable  ground, 
**  landes  depending  in  variance  betwcnc  the 
rcalmes.”  See  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  56. 
BATAILED.  Embattled.  {.d.-N.)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  4162. 
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1 M caatcU,  I ftc  i-kc  high  towres, 

Walles  of  atone  cr^atyd  and  bataylled. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  6,  t.  13. 

BATAILOUS.  Ready  for  battle.  Chauetr. 

BATAILS.^  Provisions. 

BATAIWYNG.  EmbattUng.  This  form  occurs 
ill  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  85. 

BATALE.  To  join  in  battle. 

B.\TALLE.  An  army. 

Than  (hir  t«a  batalUt  melt  samenc,  and  faughte 
togedir,  and  thare  was  Sarnpaone  alacne. 

ATS.  Linooln  A.  t.  17.  t.  6. 

BATAND.  Going  hastily.  Lawjtofl. 

B ATANT.  The  piece  of  wood  that  runs  all  along 
upon  the  edge  of  a lockside  of  a door,  gate,  or 
window.  Cotyrate. 

BATARDIER.  A nursery  for  trees.  (A’r.) 

BATAUNTLICHE.  Hastily.  Sec  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  286. 

B.VTAYLVNGE.  A battlement. 

Hoir  this  temple  with  hia  wallia  wyde. 

With  hiacreatca  and  bataytynge  ryalle. 

LyHgnte,  MS.  Son.  Anttq.  134,  f.  15. 

BATCH.  (1)  Properly  a quantity  of  bread  baked 
at  once,  but  generally  applied  to  a bout  or  lot 
of  anything.  It  also  implies  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  flour  which  is  used  for  making  common 
household  bread,  after  the  bran  alone  has  been 
separated  from  it.  Coarse  flour  is  sometimes 
called  batch  flour. 

(2)  A kind  of  hound.  A'orM. 

(3)  An  open  space  by  the  road*side ; a sand* 
bank,  or  patch  of  ground  lying  near  a river ; 
a mound.  BVtf. 

BATE.  (1)  Contention;  debate;  conflict.  Cf. 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  83;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  8 ; 
Acolastus,  1540;  2 Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

(2)  To  abate ; to  diminish.  North. 

Whereof  his  lusle  began  to  bata, 

And  that  was  love  is  thanne  hate. 

liowtr,  MS.  StK.  /ihtiq.  134.  f.  06. 
Hys  cotrntynance  dyde  he  nerer  &ar«, 

But  kept  hyjn  atjUe  in  on  state. 

Archil  oUigia,  xxl.  74. 

(3)  To  flutter,  a term  generally  applied  to  hawks. 
Sec  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  13  ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  345  ; 
Cutgrave,  in  v.  Debatu;  HoUnshed,  Hist.  Ire- 
land, p.  21. 

(4)  Bit.  (yf.-5.) 

Thare  was  na  qwike  thyngex  that  they  batfi  that 
ne  also  sone  it  dyed,  bot  harme  did  thay  nane  to  the 
oste.  US.  Linevtn  A.  i.  17,  f.  iB. 

Ii)  Lower? 

To  a towne  the!  toke  the  gate, 

Men  clepe  hit  Betany  the  Sore. 

I MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  15. 

(6)  Without ; except.  Lane. 

(7)  In  Craven,  when  the  fibres  of  wood  are 
twisted  and  crooked,  they  are  said  to  be  cross- 
bated. 

(8)  To  go  with  rapidity.  Also,  to  fall  suddenly, 
**  lete  his  burlyche  blonke  baitc  on  the  florcs." 
MS.  Mortc  Arthure,  f.  81. 

(9)  A boat.  (J.-S.) 

Thcr  men  vytayled  by  batt 

That  caste)  wlUi  cornrs.  Sir  f)egnn-ant, 919. 

(10)  The  old  proverb,  **  batt  me  an  ace,  qnoih 
Bolton  implies  an  alleged  assertion  is  too 


strong,  or,  sometimes,  acconling  to  Nares, 
“ excuse  me  there.”  See  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  18 ; Steevens’  Old  Plays,  i.  45. 

A pamphlet  was  of  proverbs  pen'd  by  Polton, 

Wherein  he  thought  all  sorts  included  were ; 

Until)  one  told  him,  Bate  m*  an  ace,  quoth  Dutton. 

Indeed,  said  he,  that  proverbe  is  not  theie. 

T’Ae.Vae.lve,  quoted  by  Haree. 

(11)  Did  beat.  Spenttr. 

BATE-BREEDING.  Apt  to  cause  strife.  Shak. 

BATED.  A fish,  when  plump  and  full-rowed,  is 
said  to  be  well  bated.  Stutatx. 

BATELLE.  A little  boat.  Langtoft,p.  241. 

BATE-MAKER.  A causer  of  strife. 

BATEMENT.  That  part  of  wood  which  is  cut 
ofTby  a carpenter  to  make  it  fit  for  his  purpose. 
Far.  (fiat. 

BATEMENT-LIGIITS.  The  upper  openings 
between  the  muUions  of  a window. 

BATER.  Stanihurst,  Description  of  Ireland, 
p.  II,  says,  “ As  for  the  word  bater,  that  in 
English  purporteth  a lane  bearing  to  an  high 
waie,  I take  it  for  a meere  Irish  word  that 
crept  onwares  into  the  English,  through  the 
dailie  intercourse  of  the  English  and  Irish  in- 
habitants.” 

BATEYLED.  Embattled. 

A hundreth  tyretes  he  uw  full  stout. 

So  godly  the!  wer  bateyted  aboutc.  MS.  Aehmole  61. 

BATFOWLING.  A method  of  taking  birds  in 
the  night-time,  fully  described  in  the  Diet. 
Rust,  in  V.  See  Tempest,  ii.  1 ; Cotgrave,  in 
V.  BrelitTf  Harrison’s  Description  of  England, 
p.  240;  Blome’s  Gent.  Rcc.  ii.  143. 

B.\TFUL.  Fruitful.  Drayton. 

BATH,  (1)  Both.  North. 

(2)  A sow.  Herrfordsh. 

(3)  To  dry  any  ointment  or  liquid  into  the  skin. 
KmnetVi  MS.  GtosM. 

BATHER.  (1)  To  scratch  and  rub  in  the  dust, 
as  birds  do.  IVarw. 

(2)  Of  both.  {A.-S.)  Gen.  pi. 

And  one  a day  thir  twa  kyngea  with  thairr  bather 
oates  roett  togedir  apone  a faire  fclde,  and  faughte 
togedir  wondercgcrly.  MS.  Lineotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  16. 

The  Keveml  sacraromt  ca  matrymoyoe,  that  ea 
lawefuile  fvstynnynge  betwyx  manne  and  woniaoe  at 
thaire  bo/Aere  asaente.  /Aid.  f.  216. 

BATHING.  Sec  Beating. 

BATHING-TUB.  A kind  of  bath.fonnerly  used 
by  persons  afflicted  with  a certain  disease. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it  in  Cynthia’s  Revels, 
ii.  254. 

BATIGE.  A pearl 

B.ATILBABY.  a certain  office  in  forests,  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Itarl.  433,  quoted  in  Stevenson’s 
additions  to  Boucher. 

BATILLAGE.  Boat  hire, 

BATING.  Breeding.  North. 

BAT-IN-WATER,  Water  mint. 

B.\TLER.  The  instrument  with  which  washers 
heat  their  coarse  clothes.  Often  spelt  battet. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  iii.  34.  It  is  also 
railed  a batling-ttaff^  or  a batataff,  and  some- 
times a baiting~9taff^  as  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  ifa- 
cult.  Mr.  Hartshornc  gives  batfleton  as  tna 
Shropshire  foi*m  of  the  same  word. 
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BATLING.  Akindoffi&h.  See  a curious  enu- 
meration in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  490. 

BATLINS.  Loppings  of  trees,  tied  up  into  fag- 
gots. Suffolk. 

BATNER.  An  ox.  Mh. 

BATOLLIT.  Embattled. 

BATOON.  A cudgeL  Shirley.  In  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  1640,  a roarer  is  called  a batto(m 
gallant. 

BATOUR.  Batter.  Warner. 

BATS.  (1)  TUc  short  furrows  of  an  irregularly- 
shaped  held.  South. 

(2)  Cricket.  Deton. 

(3)  A l>eating.  Yorkah. 

BAT-SWAIN.  A sailor.  {A.-S.) 

BATT.  (1)  To  beat  gently.  Salop. 

(2)  To  wink  or  move  the  eyelids  up  and  down. 
Cheah. 

BATTEN.  (1)  To  thrive;  to  grow  fat.  North. 
This  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
and  other  early  writers. 

(2)  A rail  from  three  to  six  inebes  in  breadth, 
one  or  more  iu  thickness,  and  of  indefinite 
length.  A fence  made  of  these  is  called  a 
batten-fence. 

(3)  To  batten  in  dung,  is  to  lie  upon  it  and  beat 
it  close  together.  Kennett'a  MS.  Clfjssary. 

(4)  The  straw  of  two  sheaves  folded  together. 
North.  A thatchcr’s  tool  for  beating  down 
thatch  is  called  a batten-board. 

B.\TTER.  (1)  An  abatement.  A wall  which 
diminishes  upwards  is  said  io  batter. 

(2)  Dirt.  North. 

(3)  To  fight  one's  way.  Midland  C. 

(4)  To  wear  out.  South.  A horse  with  tender 
feet  is  said  to  l>e  battered. 

BATTERO.  A bat ; a stick.  This  word  occurs 
in  one  of  tlic  quarto  editions  of  King  Lear, 
1608,  iv.  6,  in  the  place  of  bat  in  another 
quarto,  and  baltowin  the  folio.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  vii.  465.  Kersey  explains  bat- 
tery, *'  a violent  beating  or  striking  of  any 
person.” 

BATTID.  Covered  with  strips  of  wood,  as  walls 
arc  previously  to  their  being  plastered. 

BATTING-STOCK.  A beating  stock.  Kennett. 

BATTLE.  (1)  To  dry  in  oiutment  or  moisture 
upon  the  fiesh  by  rubbing  and  putting  that 
part  of  the  body  by  the  fire.  Kennett'e  MS. 
Glossary. 

(2)  Fruitful,  fertile,  applied  to  land.  Also  to 
render  ground  fertile  by  preparatiou.  In  the 
index  to  Markham’s  Couiitrey  Farme,  1616, 
is  " to  battle  ground,  and  with  what  manner 
of  dung.”  The  term  is  occasionally  applied  to 
the  fattening  of  animals.  Battleageof  wheat” 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
iatiuns,  p.  195. 

(3)  A word  (peculiar  io  Oxford  for  taking  provi- 1 
sions  from  the  butter}’, 

(4  ) To  bespatter  with  mud.  Northampt. 

U.\TTLEI).  Embattled.  .Vreh.  v.  431. 

BA'FTLEDORE.  According  to  Micgc,  this  w*as 
formerly  a term  for  a hornbook,  and  hence 
110  doubt  arose  the  phrase  to  “ know  A.  B. 
from  a battledore.”  Seep.  128. 


BATTLEDORE-BARLEY.  A kind  of  barley 
mentioned  by  Aubrey,  MS.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  304 
and  said  by  him  to  be  so  called  ” from  the 
fiatness  of  the  car.” 

BATTLEMENT.  A notched  or  indented  parapet 
originally  used  only  on  fortifications,  but  after- 
wards employed  on  ecclesiastical  and  other 
edifices.  Ojf.  Gloss.  Arch. 

BATTLER.  (1)  A small  bat  to  play  at  ball  with. 
See  HoweU,  sect,  xxviii. 

(2)  An  Oxford  student.  Sec  Middleton's  Works, 
V.  544.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  gentleman  commoner. 

BATTLE-ROYAL.  A fight  l>etwecn  several 
cocks,  where  the  oue  that  stands  longest  is 
the  victor.  The  terra  is  often  more  generally 
applied. 

BATTLE-TWIG.  An  earwig.  North. 

BATTLING.  See  Hattlement. 

BATTLING-STONE.  A large  smooth-faced 
stone,  set  in  a bIo]iing  position  by  the  side  of 
a stream,  on  which  washerwomen  beat  their 
liueu  to  clcaji  it.  North. 

BATTOM.  A l>oard,  generally  of  narrow  dimen- 
sions, but  the  full  breadth  of  the  tree  it  is 
sawn  from.  North. 

B.YTTKIL.  A bathing-staff.  Lane. 

BATTRY.  (1)  A tea-kettle.  Suffolk. 

(2)  In  the  Kates  of  the  Custome  House,  154.5, 
meutioD  is  made  of  ^^battry  the  c.  pounde.” 
See  the  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399. 

BATTS.  (1)  Low  flat  grounds  ailjoining  rivers 
and  sometimes  islands  in  rivers.  North. 

(2)  Short  ridges.  /.  Wight. 

BATURD.  Battered. 

Anil  toke  hyn  »U(Tc  anil  longc. 

And  on  the  bed  he  hym  baturd. 

MS.  Cantub.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  946. 

BATYLDOL'RE.  A beetle  or  wooden  bat  used 
in  washing  and  beating  clothes.  Prompt. 
Part. 

BATYN.  To  make  debate.  Prompt.  Part. 

BAUBEE.  A copper  coin,  of  about  the  value 
of  a half^nny.  Tlie  halfpenny  itself  is  some- 
times so  called. 

BAUBERY,  A squabble;  a brawl,  f'ar.  dial. 

BAUBLE.  A fool's  bauble  was  a short  stick, 
with  a head  ornamented  with  asses  cars  fan- 
tastically carved  upon  it.  An  old  proverb 
says,  “ if  every  fool  should  wear  a bauble, 
few  el  would  l>e  dear.”  Sec  also  Babulle. 

BAUBYN.  A baboon. 

BAUD.  (1)  This  word  was  formerly  applied  in 
a very  general  sense.  A-procurcr,  procuress, 
a keeper  of  a brothel,  or  any  one  employed  in 
bad  services  in  this  Hue,  whether  ntale  or  fe- 
male, was  called  a baud.  Verstegan,  Resti- 
tution. ed.  1634,  p.  333,  calls  it  a name 
“ now’  given  io  our  language  to  such  as 
are  the  makers  or  furthcrers  of  dishonest 
matches.”  This  definition  was  in  use  earlier, 
as  ap|>car3  from  a curious  passage  in  the 
Gesta  Komanorum,  p.  432.  See  also  the  cha- 
racter of  bawde  phiaieke  in  the  Fratemityc  of 
V'acflbondes,  1575. 

(2)  A badger.  Bhme, 
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(3)  Bold,  Percy, 

13AUDE.  Joyous. 

BAUDERIE.  Pimping.  Chaucer. 

BAUDKIN.  A rich  and  precious  species  of 
stuff,  introduced  into  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is  said  to  have  l>ecD  com- 
posed of  silk,  intensovcD  with  threads  of  gold 
in  a most  sumptuous  manner.  Notices  of  it 
are  very  common.  Wc  may  refer  to  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  202,  759;  Richard  Coer  dc  Lion, 
2778,  3349;  Sev>Ti  Sages,  274  4 ; Dugdale’s 
Monaat.  iii.  325 ; Ellis’s  Met.  Rom.  iii.  287  ; 
Strutt,  ii.  6 ; Planch^,  p.  93 ; Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  421 ; Test.  Vetust.  p.  228.  According  to 
Douce,  **  it  means  tissue  of  gold,  and  some- 
times a canopy,  probably  from  being  orna- 
mented with  the  tissue.” 

BAUDKICK.  See  Baldrick.  The  word  is  some- 
times spelt  baudry,  as  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
4698. 

BAUDRY.  Bad  language.  Skelton, 

BAUDS.  Fine  clothes?  Toone. 

BAUDY.  Dirty.  Sec  Skelton's  Works, 

ii.  161;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16103;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  88;  Morte  d’Arthur,  i.  192, 
196;  Palsgrave,  adj.  f.  83;  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  190. 

BAUDY-BASKET.  A cant  term  for  a bad  | 
woman,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p,  184.  Dr.  Bliss  defines  it  “ a 
woman  who  cohabits  with  an  upright  man, 
and  professes  to  sell  thread,  Ac.”  Sec  Earle's 
Microcosmography,  notes,  p.  249;  Holme’s 
Academy  of  Armory,  iii.  167. 

BAUFFE.  To  belch.  Coht. 

BAUFREY.  A beam.  Skinner. 

BAU’GER.  Barbarous ; bad.  Dale. 

BAUGH.  A pudding  made  with  milk  and  6our 
only.  (heeh. 

BAUGIILING.  Wrangling.  Cumb. 

BAULCHIN,  An  unfledged  bird.  IVartt. 

BAULK.  To  overlook  or  pass  by  a hare  in  her 
form  without  seeing  her.  I'ar.  dial. 

BAULKY.  A term  applied  to  earths  when  it 
dip  up  in  clots.  North. 

BAULMEMINT.  Water  mint.  Florio. 

BAUN-COCK.  A game  cock.  Durham. 

BAUNSEY.  A badger.  Prompt.  Parc. 

BAURGHWAN.  A horse-collar.  Yorkeh. 

BAUSE.  To  kiss.  Mareton. 

BAUSON.  (1)  A badger.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  27,  we  have  the  forms  bairttone,  baxatone, 
and  baueton.  Sec  also  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  20; 
Percy’s  Rcliques,  p.  80 ; Cotgravc,  in  v.  Cri- 
eard,  spelt  bowtori. 

(2)  Swelled;  pendant.  Salop. 

BAUTERT.  Encrusted  with  dirt.  North. 

BAUTTE.  This  word  occurs  in  an  early  poem 
printed  in  Todd’s  Illustrations,  p.  264.  1 sus- 

pect  a misreading  of  the  .MS.  for  “ in  vanite.” 

BAUX-HOUND.  A kind  of  hunting  dog,  men- 
tioned in  liolmc'sAcademy  of  Armory,  p.  184. 

BAVEN.  (1)  A brush  faggot,  proiwrly  bound 
with  only  one  withe.  Var.  dial.  A faggot  is 
bound  with  two.  This  distinction  seems  al- 


luded to  in  Dr.  Dee’s  Diary,  p.  38.  Sec  all 
Eupbues  Golden  Legade,  mi.  Collier,  p.  11. 

(2)  A cake.  IlowtU. 

BAVERE.  Bavaria.  Minot. 

BAVIAN.  A balloon,  or  monkey ; an  occasional, 
but  not  a regular  character  in  the  old  Morris 
dance.  He  ap|>ear5  in  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men,  where  bis  office  is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to 
play  antics,  and  exhibit  a long  tail  with  what 
decency  he  could.  Nares. 

BAVIER.  The  beaver  of  a helmet.  See  Mev- 
rick,  ii.  257 ; Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12  ; Excerpt. 
Hist.  p.  208;  PlancluS  p.  159. 

BAVIN.  Impure  limestone. 

BAVISENESSE.  Mockery.  (.f.-A') 

BAVISH.  To  drive  away.  Kaet. 

BAW.  (1)  An  inteijeclioD  of  contempt.  Sec 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  210,  419.  In  the  East 
of  England,  boys  and  girls  are  addressed  as 
bav'8. 

(2)  Alvum  Icvare.  Lane. 

(3)  A ball.  North. 

(4)  A dumpling.  Lane. 

(5)  To  bark.  Tnpnell. 

BAWATY.  Lindsey-wolsey.  North. 

BAW  COCK.  A burlesque  term  of  endearment. 
Shak. 

BAWD.  (1)  The  outer  covering  of  a walnut. 
Somerset. 

(2^  Bawled.  Yorkuh. 

(3)  A hare.  A Scottish  term  for  this  animal, 
according  to  Jamieson,  and  apparently  em- 
ployed by  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

BAWDER.  To  scold  grumblingly.  Suffolk. 

BAWDERIKWARD.  Next  to  the  belt. 

Amt  alto  Ihat  it  be  ai  grci  «mj  holow  dryvrn  ai 
hit  may  to  the  Icngthe,  and  that  it  be  ahortcre  at 
the  ayde  to  the  bawderikuard  than  at  ihe  nrthrr 

^ •)  MS.  B«dl.  546. 

BAWE.  (1)  Tlic  1m)w  of  a saddle  ? Ga\r. 

(2)  A species  of  worm  formerly  used  as  a bait 
for  fishing.  Steveneon. 

BAWEL.  Bawels  are  mentioned  by  the  Ion  and 
the  thousand  in  the  Rates  of  the  Custunie 
House,  1545,  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  398. 

BAWE-LINE.  The  howling  of  a sail ; that  rope 
which  is  fastened  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
outside  of  a sail.  Steren*on. 

BAWER.  A maker  of  balls.  StaffordHh. 

BAW  KER.  A kind  of  sand-stone  used  for  whet- 
ting scythes.  Somerset. 

BAW^KS.  A hay-loft.  Cumb. 

BAWL.  Hounds,  when  too  !)usy  before  they 
find  tlie  scent,  arc  said  to  bawl.  Dlomr. 

BAWLIN.  Big;  large.  Coles. 

BAW  MAN.  A bowman ; an  archer.  Gaxt. 

BAWME.  (I)  Balm.  Also  a verb,  to  embalm, 
in  wluch  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  of 
Morte  Arthurc;  Malorj',  i.  179.  **  Bawn>c 
glasses”  are  mentioned  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399, 
which  may  refer  to  the  place  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

(2)  To  address ; to  adorn.  North. 

BAW'M^N.  Balsam.  Prompt.  Parr. 

PAWN.  (I)  Any  kind  of  edifice.  Sec  Ridianl- 
son,  in  v. 
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(2)  Rea<ly;  0:omg.  Sorfh. 

BAWND.  Swollen.  tMst. 

BAWNDONLY.  Cheerfully.  {A.-N.)  Seethe 
example  quoted  under  barrente. 

BANVRELL.  A kind  of  hawk.  PhiUip*.  The 
niaie  bird  waa  colled  the  boterft.  See  Blomc’s 
(Jent.  Rec.  u.  28. 

BAWSE.  To  scream.  Skinner.  Supposed  to  be 
a form  of  bay. 

RAWSEN.  Burst.  Derbyth.  Bawsen-ballid, 
rupturetl. 

BANVSHERE.  Supposed  to  be  a corruption  of 
bfiou^irt.  See  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  09. 

BAWSIN.  (1)  An  imperious  noisy  fellow.  North. 

(2)  Great;  large;  unwieldy;  swelled.  Chett. 
Ben  Jonson,  vt  278,  has  the  word  in  this 
sense.  See  also  Urrj’s  Chaucer,  p.  558. 

(3)  A badger.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Koin.  ii.  358, 
wrongly  explained  by  the  editor. 

BAWSONT.  Ha>ing  a white  stripe  down  the 
face,  applied  to  an  animal.  North. 

BAWSTONE.  A l>adger.  Prompt.  Part. 

BA\YT.  (1)  Without.  >orA«A. 

(2)  To  roar;  to  cr>'.  North. 

BAWTEKE.  Some  bird  of  prey,  mentioned  by 
Berners. 

BAWY.  A l>oy.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in  the 
Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  xv. 

BA.XTEIt  (1)  A baker.  North. 

The  hasten  mette  anottier, 

Nu  hit  nuu;t«og(xl.  US.  (.  5. 

(2)  An  implement  used  for  baking  cakes  ui>on, 
common  in  old  houses.  North. 

BAY.  (1)  A bcrr>‘.  Prompt.  Part. 

TaX  the  bapee  o(  yvenr.  and  »tamp  thame  wele. 
and  temper  thame  with  whit  wyne,  and  drynk 
theruf  ftAtaode  ilk  a day  a porcione. 

its.  Lina^ln  A.  1. 17.  f.  S9H. 

(2)  A principal  compartment  or  division  in  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  a building, 
marked  citlier  by  the  buttresses  on  the  walls, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  main  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  interior,  by  the  main  arches 
and  pillars,  the  principals  of  the  roof,  or  by 
any  other  Icailing  features  that  separate  it  into 
corresponding  portions.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  for  the  space  )>etween  the  mullions 
of  a window.  Ox/,  (iloan.  Arch.  lu  the  pro- 
vinces the  term  is  even  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  a ham,  or  in  fart  to  any  building  possess- 
ing marks  of  division.  Sometimes  a single 
apartment  in  a rustic  house,  or  the  space  be- 
tween two  gables,  is  so  called,  which  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, ii.  1,  unless  we  might  propose  to  read 
day.  A compartment  of  a vault  is  also  termed 
a bayt  acconling  to  Willis’s  Nomenclatore, 
p.  43.  Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Anyra ; Arch.  x.  441 ; 
Ilail’s  Satires,  v.  I ; Nichols’  Royal  Wills, 
p.  295  ; Holme’s  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  450. 

(3)  A pond-head  made  up  of  a great  height  to 
keep  in  store  of  water,  so  that  the  wheels  of 
the  funiace  or  hammer  belonging  to  an  iron 
mill  may  he  driven  by  the  water  eotuing 
thence  tltroiigh  a lloodgate.  tiiount.  Thewonl 
occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21,  traiislatcd  by  j 


obataculnm,  for  which  see  Ducange,  in  v.  In 
Dorsetshire,  any  bank  across  a stream  is  called 
a bay,  and  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Bayc,  mentions  **  a 
bay  of  laud.” 

4)  A |H)Ic;  a stake.  Skinner. 

5)  To  batlic.  Speneer. 

(6)  A boy.  JJ'eber. 

(7)  To  bend.  tPeatmor. 

8)  Round.  Gaw. 

9)  Bay,  or  baiting  of  an  animal,  when  attacked 
by  dogs.  According  to  Blomc,  hounds  are  said 
to  hay,  when  they  make  the  animal  **  turn 
head.”  To  bay,  to  bark,  hfieye. 

(10)  To  open  the  mouth  cntreatingly  for  food, 
as  a young  child  does,  /fotlyband. 

(11)  The  nest  of  a squirrel.  East. 

(12)  A hole  in  a hrea.st-work  to  receis*e  the 
mouth  of  a cannon,  //eraey. 

(13)  To  bark.  Itiome. 

(14)  To  unlodge  a martem.  iflome. 

BAY.\HD.  Properly  a bay  horse,  but  often  a|>- 

plied  to  a horse  in  general.  Acconbng  to 
Grose,  to  ride  bayard  of  ten  toes  is  to  walk  on 
foot,  a phrase  wliich  can  have  no  modern  ori- 
gin. A very  old  proverb.  **  as  bold  as  blind 
bayard,”  seems  to  be  applied  to  those  who  do 
not  look  before  they  leap.  Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man. pp.  68,  72,  128;  Skelton,  iL  186  ; Tarl- 
ton’s  Jests,  p.  51 ; Halle’s  Expostulation,  p.  5 ; 
Tumament  of  Tottenham,  xi. ; Cotgravc,  in  v. 
Bayart  ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16881  ; Kennett’s 
Glossar}',  p.  23;  MS.  Douce  302,  f.  7 ; Aude- 
lay's  Poems,  p.  84  ; Dent’s  Pathway  to  Heaven, 
p.  247 ; Manners  and  Household  Expcnces  of 
England,  p.  184  ; Langtofl,  p.  272 ; MS.  Cott. 
Cleop.  B.  ii.  f.  61 ; Sir  Gawayne,  p.  301. 
Skelton  mentions  bayardya  bun,  a sort  of 
loaf  formerly  given  to  horses, 

Ther  Is  no  Cod.  thcr  U no  lawc 
Of  whom  that  he  taketh  eny  he«Ie, 

But  at  Bayarde  the  bljmde  stede. 

Title  he  faUe  in  the  dlche  amidde. 

He  goth  ther  no  roan  wol  him  Mdde. 

Goirer,  its.  S»c.  JnUtf.  134,  f.  IU3. 

BAY-DUCK.  Ashcll-duck.  East. 

BAYE.  Both.  (A.-S.) 

Til  thal  com  Into  a valaye. 

And  ther  thai  gun  to  rest  fmirt 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  66. 

Into  the  chaumbcT  go  we  baye. 

Among  the  maidens  for  to  pUye. 

Gy  0/  Wartcihe,  p l>i8. 

BAYEV.  To  bay;  to  bark  ; to  bait. 

BAYES.  Baize. 

BAYET.  Baited.  Robaon. 

BAYLE.  (1)  A bailitf.  Sec  Reynard  the  Foxe, 
p.  162;  Audelay’s  Poems,  p.  33;  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  17.  In  both  senses. 

(2)  A bucket.  See  the  Privy  Purse  Expcnces  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  II,  “ to  the  same  watermen 
for  fowrc  bayha  for  the  saied  barge.” 

BAYLLISIIIP.  The  office  of  a bailiff. 

B.VYLY.  Authority.  Cf.  Sir  Eglamour,  755,  a 
district  given  iu  cliarge  to  a bailiff  or  guard. 

Y kneght*  hym  here  yn  grete  6<ryf>, 

He  lovci!  venjaunco  •iihnute  merry. 

MS.  Htrl.  17«l.  f.  10. 
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BAYLYD.  Boiled.  H'eber. 

BAYN.  A murderer.  {A,-S.) 

BAYNES.  Bones.  See  Sharp’s  Cov.  Mysteries, 
p.  225. 

BAYN  YD.  Shelled,  prepared  for  table,  as  beans, 
6lc.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BAVRE.  Fit ; couveuicDt.  Durham. 

BAYSSENT.  Reconciled? 

To  cva&te  tho  warre.  tlie  peace  to  be  encreaused 
Bl'twene  hym  and  kyog  John  baifttent, 

Hordjfng^i  Chronielt,  f.  150. 

B.-VYTE.  (1)  To  avail;  to  be  useful.  Also,  to 
apply  to  any  use. 

Uot  with  hir  tuke  a tryppe  of  gayte, 

With  mylke  of  thamc  for  xobapit 

To  hir  iyves  fodc.  Sir  Ptreeval  186. 

(2)  Explained  by  Hearne,  “ baited,  fastened,  in- 
vaded," in  bia  glossary  to  Laugtoft ; but  see 
p.  276. 

BAYTHE.  To  grant.  Gaw. 

BAYTYNGES.  Chastisements. 

H«  khal  hem  chastyae  withtmm  ipcche. 

With  amalk  6o|rr|rngTa  and  nat  with  wrcche. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  79- 

BAY’-WINDOW.  A large  window ; probably  so 
called,  because  it  occupied  the  whole  bay,  q.  v. 
It  projected  outwards,  occasionally  in  a semi- 
circular form,  and  hence  arose  the  corrupted 
expression  bow-window.  The  bay-window, 
however,  was  oftener  in  a rectangular  or  poly- 
gonal form.  The  tenn  also  appears  to  have 
l>een  applied  to  a balcony,  or  g^lery ; at  least, 
Coles  gives  it  as  the  translation  of  menianum. 

BAY  YD.  Of  a bay  colour.  Prowi^f.  Parr. 

BAYZE.  Prisoners  base.  Skinner. 

BAZANS.  A kind  of  leather  boots,  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris. 

BAZE.  To  alarm.  North. 

BE.  (1)  By.  {A.-S.)  Occasionally  time  is  un- 
derstood. “ Be  we  part,"  by  the  time  that 
we  part.  This  proposition  is  common  in  early 
WTiters,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  north  country 
dialects. 

(2)  Been.  The  part.  pa.  occurring  in  this  form 
in  Chaucer  and  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

(3)  The  verb  to  be  is  unchanged  in  all  its  tenses 
in  most  of  the  provincial  dialects.  I be  very 
hungry,’*  Sec. 

(4)  A common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally  con- 
veying an  iutensative  power,  as  be-bath’d, 
Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  207 ; beblubbered,  HoUnsbed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  91 ; becharme.  Ford’s  Line 
of  Life,  p.  57 ; bedare,  Hawkins’  Eng.  Dram, 
ii.  188 ; bedyed,  Topsell’s  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  309 : brfann'd,  Fairfax  of  the  Bulk  and 
Selvedge  of  the  World,  ded.  1674;  befogged, 
Deni's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  323;  b^ool, 
Brome’s  Songs,  1661,  p.  200;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  37  ; beknave,  Brit.  Bibl.  i.38;  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  330;  betome,  Florio,  in  v. 
AjtpiastriceiAre  / betuUed,  Two  Lancashire 
Lovers,  1640,  p.  162;  bepinck,  Brit.  Bibl. 
i.  550;  bepowdered,  Deloney’s  Strange  His- 
tories, 1607 ; beguite,  Stanihurst’s  Desc.  of 
Ireland,  pref.  p.  1 ; berttgve.  Songs  of  the 
London  Prentices,  n.  91 ; beecratched,  Gif- 


ford’s Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603;  btthake, 
Cotton’s  Works,  1734,  p.  13;  beepangted, 
Barnefield’s  Affectionate  Shepherd,  p.  5 ; be* 
teaPd,  Brit.  Bibl,  iv.  125. 

(5)  A jewel,  ring,  or  bracelet.  {A.-S.) 

Thercun  he  Mtte  ryebely  crowDyd, 

With  many  a besauate,  brovhc  and  be. 

MS.  Hart,  2SSS,  f.  185. 

BEACE.  (1)  Cattle.  North. 

(2)  A cow-stall.  Yorkeh. 

BEAD-CUFFS.  Small  ruffles.  Miege, 

BEAD-FARING.  Going  on  pilgrimage.  Per* 
eUgan. 

BEAD-HOUSE.  A dwelling-place  for  poor  re- 
ligious persons,  raised  near  the  church  in 
which  the  founder  was  interred,  and  for  whose 
soul  they  were  required  to  pray.  Britton. 
Almshouses  are  still  termed  beadhouaee  in 
some  parts  of  the  country ; and  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has,  **  bed-house,  an  hospital. 
Dunelm:’ 

BEADLE.  A crier  or  messenger  of  a court,  the 
keeper  of  a prison  or  house  of  correction,  an 
under-bailifi'  of  a manor.  Btount, 

BEADROLL.  A list  of  persons  to  be  prayed 
for ; a roll  of  prayers  or  hymns ; hcncc,  any 
list.  They  were  prohibited  in  England  in 
1550.  Sec  Croft’s  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13; 
Test.  Vetust.  p.  388;  Topsail’s  Four-footed 
Beasts,  p.  171 ; Florio,  in  v.  Chidppote, 

BEADSMAN.  One  who  offers  up  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  another.  In  later 
times  the  term  meant  little  more  than  serron/, 
as  we  now  conclude  letters.  Many  of  the 
ancient  petitions  and  letters  to  great  men 
were  addressed  to  them  by  their  **  poor  daily 
orators  and  beadamenP  Sec  Douce's  Illus- 
trations, i.  31 ; Ford’s  Works,  ii,  72. 

BEAK.  (1)  To  bask  in  the  heat.  NwtK 

(2)  An  iron  over  the  fire,  in  which  boilers  arc 
hung.  Yorkeh. 

(3)  To  wipe  the  beak,  a hawking  term.  Cocks 
that  peck  each  other  arc  said  to  beak ; and  it 
is  also  a tenn  in  cockfighting. 

(4^  The  nose  of  a horse.  Tt^aell. 

(5)  The  points  of  ancient  shoes  were  called 
beaki.  See  Strutt’s  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  110. 

BEAKER.  A large  drinking  vessel,  usually  of 
glass,  a rummer  or  tumbler-glass.  The  term 
is  also  used  figuratively  for  any  thing  of  large 
size.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  u 
**  a round  silver  cup  deep  and  narrow.” 

Fill  him  his  beaker,  he  will  never  flinch 
To  give  a full  quart  pot  Uic  empty  pinch. 

Huu  taniU'  Hutnore  Ordinurie,  n.  d. 

BEAKIRON.  An  iron  tool  used  by  black- 
smiths. Holme, 

DEAKMENT.  A measure  of  about  the  quarter 
of  a peck.  Newcoitle. 

BEAL.  (1)  To  roar  out.  AorfA. 

(21  To  suiipnratc.  Durham. 

(3;  A l)oil ; a hot  inflamed  tumour.  North, 
Cotgravc  has  beating,  matter,  in  v.  Boue. 

(4)  To  beat.  Apparently  used  in  this  sense,  or 
perhaps  an  error,  in  Robson’s  Romances, 
p.  108. 
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BEALING.  Big  with  child.  Kermtitt  MS, 
Lan»d.  1033. 

BEALTE.  Beauty.  Rittfm, 

BE.\M.  (1)  Misfortune. 

(2)  Bohemia.  See  Deme. 

(3)  To  beam  a tub  is  to  put  water  into  it,  to  stop 
the  leaking  by  swelling  the  wood.  Aor/A. 

(4J  A band  of  straw.  Devon,  ' 

(5;  This  word  is  apparently  used  for  the  shaft  of 
a chariot  in  llolinshcd,  Hist. of  England,  p.26. 

(6)  A kind  of  waa-candle. 

(7)  The  third  and  fourth  branches  of  a stag's 
horn  arc  called  the  beamM^  or  beam-ant/ers. 
See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  p.  77  ; Howard's  Duell 
of  the  Stags,  1669,  p.  8. 

(9)  A trumpet,  {A.^S.) 

And  nowebene  heare  In  hell  6er, 

Tell  the  d«ye  of  dome,  tell  beameji  blowe. 

Chnter  Play*,  \,  I7» 

BEAMELINGS.  Small  rays  of  light.  Seethe 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  7. 

BEAM-FEATHERS.  The  long  feathers  in  the 
wings  of  a hawk.  According  to  some,  the  large 
top  fcatlicrs  of  a hawk's  tail. 

BEAM-KILLING.  Masoury,  or  brickwork,  em- 
ployed to  flush,  or  fill  up  a wall  between  joists 
or  l>cains,  Britton. 

BEAMFUL.  Luminous.  Drayton, 

BE.VMING-KNIFE.  A taiiuer’s  instrument, 
mentioned  by  Palsgrave,  but  without  the  cor- 
res(>onding  wonl  in  French  ; suhst.  f.  19. 

BEAMY.  Built  with  beams.  Topeell. 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing  king  and 
queen  on  Twelfth  Day,  was  by  having  a bean 
and  a pea  mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  the 
cake,  and  they  who  found  them  in  their  por- 
tions were  considered  the  sovereigns  for  the 
evening.  Herrick  alludes  to  this  custom, 
as  quoted  liy  Nares,  in  v.  A bean  was  for- 
merly a generic  term  for  any  thing  worthless, 
which  was  said  to  be  **  not  worth  a bene." 
Nares  mentions  a curious  phrase,  **  three  blue 
beans  in  a blue  bladder,"  still  in  use  in  Suf- 
folk, according  to  Moor,  but  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  to  create  a difficulty  of  repeating  the 
alliteration  distinctly ; and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  /V- 
due,  gives  another  phrase,  ^ like  a beane  in  a 
monkes  hood." 

BEAN-COU.  A small  fishing  vessel. 

BEANE.  (1)  Obedient.  (A,  S,) 

(2)  A bone.  Topsell. 

BKANED.  A l>eancd  horse,  one  that  has  a peb- 
ble put  under  its  lame  foot,  to  make  it  appear 
sound  and  firm. 

BEANHELM.  The  sUlks  of  beans.  B «/. 

BEAR.  (1)  A kind  of  barley.  Aor/A.  See  Flo- 
rio,  in  v.  Fdrro^  Zta  ; Cooj»cr,  in  v.  Achiihiaji, 
Zea. 

VI)  To  **  bear  a bob,”  to  make  one  among  many, 
to  lend  a helping  hand.  E<ut.  \ 

(3)  A message.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  beare  in  Chester  Plays,  i.  173.  I 

(4)  To  **  bear  in  hand,”  to  amuse  with  frivolous 
pretences,  to  keep  in  cxpectalioii,  topersuatlc. 


to  accuse.  This  phrase  is  ver>'  common  In 
early  works,  and  is  fully  illustrated  in  Pals- 
grave, verbs,  f.  162. 

(5)  To  **  bear  a brain,"  to  exert  attention,  in- 
genuity, or  menjory ; a phrase  occurring  in 
Sliakespcarc,  Marston,  and  other  early  dra- 
matists. 

(6)  A noise.  Sec  Bere. 

(7)  A tool  used  to  cut  sedge  and  rushes  in  the 
fens.  Norf. 

BEARBIND.  Bindweed.  North, 

BEARD.  (1)  To  oppose  face  to  face  in  a daring 
and  hostile  manner.  Shak. 

(2)  To  make  one’s  beard ; to  deceive  a person. 
C’AflMcer.  See  Wright’s  Ancc.  Lit.  p.  30; 
Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer,  iv.  210. 

(3^  To  trim  a hedge.  Salop, 

(4)  An  ear  of  com.  Iluloet. 

(5)  The  following  proverb,  although  well  known, 
deserves  a place  in  this  collection.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  1164. 

Mery  it  U In  the  hsllc, 

When  berdes  wsgg  elle.  MS.  Land.  622,  f.  65. 

(6)  The  coarser  parts  of  a joint  of  meat.  Tlie 
bad  {)ortions  of  a fleece  of  wool  are  also  called 
the  beard. 

BEARD-HEDGE.  The  bushes  which  are  stuck 
into  the  bank  of  a new-made  hedge,  to  pro- 
tect the  fresh  planted  thorns.  t'AesA.  Also 
called  beardinqn.  See  Kennett’s  Glossary, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEARD-TREE.  The  hazel.  Boucher. 

BEARER.  A farthingale. 

BEARERS.  The  j>er8ons  who  bear  or  carry  a 
corpse  to  the  grave.  In  Kent  the  bier  is  some- 
times called  a bearer. 

BE.AR-O.ARDEN.  A favourite  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  works  of  that  period.  A common 
phrase,  **to  make  as  much  noise  as  a bear- 
garden," may  hence  have  its  origin.  A high 
sounding  dnim  there  used  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Meeting  of  Gallauts  at  an  Ordinarie,  1604. 

BEAR-HERD.  The  keeper  of  a bear.  Shak. 

BEARING.  (1)  A tenn  at  the  games  of  Irish  and 
backgammon.  See  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abingdon,  p.  12;  Middleton’s  Work.s,  iL  529. 

(2)  In  coursing,  giving  the  hare  the  go-by  was 
called  a bearing.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  99. 

BEARING-ARROW.  An  arrow  that  carries  well. 
Percy. 

BEARING-CLAWS.  The  foremost  toes  of  a 
cock.  Diet.  Riutt. 

BEARING-CLOTH.  The  fine  mantle  or  cloth 
with  which  a child  is  usually  covered  when  it 
is  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.  Shak. 

BEARING-DISHES.  Solid,  substantial  dishes ; 
portly  viands.  Maxtinger. 

BEARING-OF-THE-BOOK.  A technical  term 
among  the  old  players  for  the  duties  of  the 
prompter.  In  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  llcyhridgft,  1532,  we  have,  “ Item, 
for  bargng  of  the  boke,  vj.  d.,"  being  among 
the  cx;>eiksc4  of  a miracle-])lay  represented  at 
Wliithuntide. 
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BEAR-LEAP.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  “ a Urge  osier  basket  to  carry  chafl*  out 
of  a bam,  bom  between  two  men.”  Sec 
Barltp. 

BEAR-MOUTHS.  Subterraneous  passages  by 
which  men  and  horses  descend  to  the  coal 
mines.  North, 

BEAR. V.  (1)  A bam.  Eatt. 

(2)  A child.  North. 

(3)  Wood.  Coles. 

BEARS'-COLLEGE.  A jocular  term  used  by 
Ben  Jonson  for  the  bear  garden,  or  Paris  gar- 
den, as  it  was  more  frequently  called. 

B£AK*S-£AR.  The  early  red  auricula.  East. 

D£AR’S-FOOT.  A species  of  hcUelKtre.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  Brance  Urtina^  Omailigvne. 
Eieboro  nero.  We  have  bearsbretch  and 
beamcort,  names  of  herbs. 

BEAR'S-MASQUE.  A kind  of  dance  men- 
tioned in  an  old  pUy  in  MS.  Bodl.  30. 

BEAR-STONE.  A large  stone  mortar, 'formerly 
used  for  unhusking  barley.  Brockett. 

REARWARD.  The  keeper  of  a bear. 

BEAR-WORM.  The  palmer-worm.  SeeTopsell’s 
History  of  Serpents,  p.  105. 

BEAS.  Cows;  cattle.  North, 

BEASEL.  That  part  of  a ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set.  Minsheu.  Howell  calls  it  beaziU 
head,  in  Ms  I.<cxicon,  app.  Sect,  xxxiv.  See 
also  Florio,  in  v.  Piatufzza. 

BEASSH.  To  defile.  PaUgravt. 

BEAST.  (1)  An  old  game  at  cards,  simiUr  to 
the  modem  game  of  loo. 

(2)  Apparently  a measure  containing  a single 
fur.  Sec  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  IV. 
p.  129. 

(3)  An  animal  of  the  beeve  kind  in  a fatting 
state.  East. 

BEASTING.  A beating;  a flogging.  Lane. 

BEASTLE.  To  defile.  Somerset. 

BEASTLINCS.  The  first  milk  drawn  after  a 
cow  has  calved,  in  some  places  considered  un- 
fit for  the  calf.  A pudding  made  from  this 
milk,  called  lieastling-pudding,  is  well  known 
for  its  peculiar  richness.  Sometimes  called 
beesit  or  beastings ; and  formerly  applied  to 
woman's  milk,  or  of  any  animal.  The  word  is 
common  as  an  archaism,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
rinces.  See  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Beton^  CaUeb^tct 
I.aicty  Tetine  / Florio,  in  v.  Colostra. 

BEAT.  (1)  Hares  and  rabbits  are  said  to  beatf 
w hen  they  make  a noise  at  rutting  time.  See 
Blome’s  Gent.  Rcc.  ii.  76.  As  a sporting  term, 
to  search. 

(2)  To  repair;  to  mend.  Eatt.  (vf.-5.) 

(3)  To  abate.  HoUgband. 

(4)  Peat.  Deton. 

(5)  To  hammer  with  one’s  thoughts  on  any  par- 
ticular subject.  Shak. 

(6)  A tenn  in  grinding  com.  Sec  Arch.  xi.  201. 

(7)  “ Brewer’s  beat**  is  mentioned  in  the  Songs 
of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  132.  Qu.  beet 
root  ? 

(8)  A blow.  ** We  get  but  years  and  btaity* 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  v.  239. 


BEAT-AWAY.  To  excavate.  North. 

BEAT-BURNING,  Denshering,  q.  v. 

BEATFM.  A conqueror.  Yorksh, 

BEATEN.  (1)  Trite.  Middleton. 

(2)  Stamped  on  metal.  “ Beton  on  the  moldc,” 
Sir  Eglamour,  1031. 

(3)  Stationed  as  upon  a beat.  See  the  Leyccster 
Correspondence,  p.  1 63. 

BEATER.  A wooden  mallet,  used  for  various 
purposes.  Cotgrave  mentions  “ a thatchcr’s 
beater,”  in  v.  Eschandote,  The  boards  pio- 
jecting  from  the  inside  circumference  of  a 
chum  to  beat  the  milk,  arc  called  beaters. 

BEATH.  To  heat  unseasoned  wood  by  fire  for 
ilie  purpose  of  straightening  it.  East.  Tusser 
has  the  word,  and  also  Spenser.  Meat  im- 
properly roasted  is  said  in  the  Midland 
Counties  to  be  beathed.  See  Beethy. 

BEATILLES.  Giblets. 

BEATING. (l)Walkingabout;  hunying.  West. 

(2  A row  of  corn  in  the  straw  laid  along  the 
bam-floor  for  thrashing.  Noff. 

BRATMENT.  A measure.  North. 

BEATOUR.  Roundabout.  {A.^N.) 

BEAT-OUT.  Puzzled.  Essex. 

BEATM’ORLD.  Beyond  controul.  East. 

BEAU.  Fair;  good.  {A.-N.) 

BEAUCHAMP.  *‘As  bold  as  Beauchamp,”  a 
proverbial  expression,  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  valour  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
of  that  name.  See  Nares,  p.  48 ; Middleton’s 
Works,  ii.  411 ; Brit.  Bibl.  L .533. 

BEAU FET.  A cupboard  or  niche,  with  a canopy, 
at  the  end  of  a hall.  Britton, 

BEAU-PERE.  A friar,  or  priest.  (^.-A’.)  Sec 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  383,  533.  Roquefort 
has,  “ Bcau-pcrc,  titre  que  Ton  donnoit  aux 
rcligieux.”  Spenser  has  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  companion.  See  also  Utterson’s  Pop.  Poet. 
U.  25 ; Prompt.  Parv.  p.  31. 

BEAUPERS.  Apparently  some  kind  of  cloth, 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  26. 

BEAUPLEADER,  A writ  that  lies  where  the 
sheriff  or  bailiff  takes  a fine  of  a party  tliat 
be  may  not  plead  fairly,  or  a fitting  to  the 
purpose.  Kersey. 

BEAUTIFIED.  Beautiful.  Shak. 

BEAUTIFUL.  Delicious.  Var.  dial. 

BEAU-TRAPS.  Loose-pavements  in  the  foot- 
way, under  w'hich  dirt  and  water  collects, 
liable  to  splash  any  one  that  treads  on  them. 
Norf. 

BEAUTY-WATER.  Mater  used  by  ladies  to 
restore  their  complexions.  Miege. 

BEAVER-  (1)  That  part  of  the  helmet  which 
is  moved  up  and  down  to  enable  the  wcurer 
to  drink,  leaving  part  of  the  face  exiM>scd 
when  up.  Perhaps  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  shade  over  the  eyes ; aud  the  word  is 
even  applied  to  the  helmet  itself.  See  a dis« 
sertation  on  the  subject  in  Douce’s  Illustra- 
tions, I.  438. 

(2)  The  bushes  or  underwood  growing  out  on 
the  ditchlcst  side  of  a single  hedge.  Dorset. 

BEAVERAGE.  M’atcr  cider.  Devon. 
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BEAVERET.  A half>beavcr  hat.  KennetVi 
Glonitary,  MS.  Larud.  1033. 

BEAWTE.  Without;  except.  Lane. 

BEAZLED.  Fatigued.  Sussex. 

BEB.  To  sip;  to  drink.  A'orM.  Also  a beb- 
beVy  an  immoderate  drinker. 

BEBAST,  To  beat.  See  Biiphues  Golden  Lc- 
gacie,  ap.  Collier’s  Shak.  Lib.  p.  5. 

BE-BERED.  Buried.  See  MS.  Arund.  57. 
quoted  in  RcUq.  Antiq.  i.  42.  Verstegan  gives 
bebiriged  in  the  same  sense. 

BEBLAST.  Blasted.  iJaseoigne. 

BE'BLED.  Covered  with  b1oo<l.  (y/.-S.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2004 ; Mortc  d’ Arthur,  i. 
102.  148,  ii.  57 ; Maundevile’s  Travels,  p.  3. 

The  knave  he  slewc  in  the  bedd, 

The  ryche  clothyt  were  alle 

MS.  Owtab.  Ff.  ».  3H,  f.  RJ. 

BEBLIND.  To  make  blind.  (Jascoigne. 

BEBLOTTE.  To  stain.  ((-^.-5.) 

BEBOB.  To  bob. 

Have  you  secne  a dawe  btbob  two  crowet  »o  i 

Steevent^  (Md  Playf,  i.  78. 

BEBODE.  Commanded.  Verstegan. 

BE-CALLE.  (1)  To  accuse ; to  challenge.  See 
Langtoft’s  Chronicle,  p.  257 ; Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  491. 

(2)  To  require.  Gaia. 

(3)  To  abuse ; to  censure.  IVest. 

BECASSE.  A woodcock.  (Fr.)  Sec  the  Rut- 
land Papers,  p.  27. 

BECCHE.  Made  of  iron. 

BECCO.  A cuckold,  (/fa/.)  A favourite  word 
with  our  early  dramatists.  Drayton  makes 
becco  the  Italian  for  a cuckoo,  a bird  often  as- 
similated with  human  beccos. 

BECRGYN.  To  besiege.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BECEKYN.  To  beseech.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BECETTYN.  To  set  in  order.  Prompt.  Part. 

BECHATTED.  Bewitched.  ii»c. 

BECHB.  A beech  tree.  {A.-S.) 

BECHER.  A betrayer.  (^A.~S.) 

Love  U beeher  and  let, 

And  ief  for  Co  tele.  MS.  Digbp  80. 

BECK.  (1)  A small  stream.  Var.  diaL  See 
Pluinpton  Corr.  p.  248 ; Harrison’s  Descrip- 
tion of  Britaine,  p.  50. 

Thetung,  the  br.ilne,  the  paunch  and  the  neck. 
When  they  washed  be  well  with  thowater  of  theS^c-A. 

B»»fke  o/ Hunting,  1580. 

(2)  .A  constable.  Harman. 

(3)  To  nod ; to  beckon.  .Also  a substantive,  a 
bow,  a salutation.  See  Orel,  and  Reg.  p.  1 11 ; 
King  and  a Poore  Northern  Man,  1640 ; 
Decker’s  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  17 ; Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12330, 17295 ; Skelton,  ii.  280 ; Pals- 
grave, verb,  f.  158.  A beck  was  a bend  of  the 
knee  as  well  as  a nod  of  the  head. 

(4)  The  beak  of  a bird.  Hence  the  protecting 
tongue  of  an  anvil  is  called  the  beck-iron. 
Sometimes  the  nose  is  called  a beck.  Harrison, 
p.  172,  talks  of  a person  being  **wescll 
becked." 

BECKER.  A wooden  dish.  Xorthumb. 

BECKET.  A kind  of  spade  used  in  digging 
turf.  East. 


BECKETS.  A kind  of  fastening ; a place  of  se- 
curity for  any  kind  of  tackle  on  board  a ship. 
BECK-STANS.  The  strand  of  a rapid  river. 
North. 

BECLAPPE.  To  catch.  (A.-S.) 
BECLARTED.  Besmeared ; bedaubed.  North. 
BECLIPPE.  To  curdle.  Maundevile. 
BE-COME.  To  go.  (A.-S.)  The  participle  be- 
com  is  found  in  Syr  Gawavne. 

BECOMES.  Best  clothes.  F^f. 

BECOUGHT.  Seized.  (A.-S.) 

Swete  Mahoun.  what  U the  red  i 
Love-longing  me  hath  becought. 

Beves  uf  p.  S7 

BECRIKE.  A kind  of  oath.  North. 

BECURL.  To  curve ; to  bend.  Richardson. 
BECYDYN.  Besides;  near.  Prompt.  Part. 
BED.  (1)  A bed  of  snakes  is  a knot  of  young 
ones;  and  a roe  is  said  to  bed  when  she 
lodges  in  a particular  place.  Diet.  Rust. 

2)  A horizontal  vein  of  ore  in  a mine.  Derbysh. 

3)  To  go  to  bed  with.  See  Jonson’s  Conversa' 
tions,  p.  19 ; Hardyng  Suppt.  p.  96. 

(4)  Offered.  (^.-&) 

Lord,  he  myght  fulle  wylle  aped, 

A knyghtes  dowghttyr  waae  hyme  bed. 

J\irrent  of  PortugaU  p.  84, 

(5)  Prayed.  (A.-S.)  See  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  i.  12. 

(6)  Commanded.  Langtofl. 

(7)  The  horizontal  base  of  stone  inserted  in  a 
wall.  Ywksh. 

(8)  A fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  and  bottom  of  the  belly,  ^ist. 
Sometimes  the  uterus  of  an  animal  is  so  called. 

(9)  The  phrase  of  getting  out  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed  is  appli^  to  a person  who  is  peevish 
and  illtempcrcd.  Far.  dial. 

BEDAFFE.  To  make  a fool  of.  (A.-S.) 
BK-DAGHE.  To  dawn  upon.  (A.-S.) 
BEDAGLED.  Dirtied.  HoUgband. 

BED'ALE.  Groaning  ale,  brewed  for  a christ- 
ening. Devon. 

BEDAND.  Offering.  (A.-S.) 

So  long  he  wente  forth  in  hya  wey, 

Hit  beilci  brdnnd  nyght  and  iley. 

MS.  /Ishmolt  61,  f.  3. 

BEDASSHED.  Covered;  adorned.  This  is  ap- 
parently the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Morte 
d’Arthur,  ii.  366. 

BEDAWYD.  Ridiculed.  Skelton. 
BED-BOARD.  **  Bcdde horde”  is  translated  by 
sponde  in  Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  19. 

BEDD.  The  Iwdy  of  a cart.  KennetFs  Glossargt 
MS.  lansd.  1033. 

BEDDE.  A husband  or  wife.  (A.-S.) 
BEDDEN.  To  bed;  to  put  to  bed.  (yf.-5.) 
BEDOER.  (1)  The  under-stone  of  an  oU-milU 
Hotcell. 

(2)  An  upholsterer.  fVest.  In  some  counties, 
beddiner. 

BEDDERN*.  A refectory.  (A.-S.) 

BEDDY.  Greedy;  officious.  North. 

BEDE.  (1)  To  proffer;  to  offer.  North.  See 
Minot’s  Poems,  p.  19;  Langtoft,  p.  29; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  28. 
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(2)  A prayer.  (A,‘S.) 

(3)  To  order ; to  bid.  {A.^S.)  AUo,  commanded, 
as  in  Rob.  GIouc.  p.  166.  See  the  various 
meanings  of  6ede  given  by  Heame. 

(4)  To  prey.  (^-S.) 

(5)  Prohibition.  {A.~S.) 

(6)  Placed.  SJkirmer. 

(7)  Dwelt;  continued.  Skinny. 

(8)  A commandment.  (A.~S.) 

BEDEADED.  Slain ; made  dead. 

BEDEET.  Dirtied.  North, 

BEDELL.  A servitor;  perhaps,  bailiff.  Skelton. 
The  MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  5edW,  Chester  Plays, 
L 95,  in  place  of  keydeli  in  Mr.  Wright's  MS. 

BEDEN.  Prayers.  (A.-S.)  licdet,  petitions, 
occurs  in  the  list  of  old  words  prefixed  to  Bat- 
man uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BEDENE.  Immediately ; moreover ; coUcc- 
tively ; continuously ; foithwith.  This  word  is 
used  in  a variety  of  senses,  sometimes  appa- 
rently as  a mere  expletive.  All  the  above 
meanings  arc  conjectural,  and  derived  from  the 
context  of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

BEDERED.  Bed-ridden.  Prompt,  Parv. 

BEDERKID.  Darkened. 

But  whanne  the  blake  wynter  nyjte, 

Wlthoule  mone  and  iterre  ly3te, 

B^derktd  bath  the  water  tlronde, 

Alla  prively  they  gone  to  londe. 

Oof«er,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134.  f.  4d. 

BEDEVIL.  To  spoil  anything.  South.  A per- 
son who  is  frequently  convicted  of  vile  con- 
duct, is  said  to  be  bedeviled. 

BEDEWITH.  Wetteth.  Chaucer. 

DED-FAGGOT.  A contemptuous  term  for  a 
bedfellow.  Eoit, 

BEDFELLOW.  It  was  formerly  customary  for 
men  even  of  the  highest  rank  to  sleep  toge- 
ther : and  the  term  bedfellow  implied  great  in- 
timacy. Dr.  Forman,  in  his  MS.  Autobiogra- 
pliy,  mentions  one  Gird  as  having  been  his 
bedfellow^  MS.  Ash.  208.  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  obtained  much  of  his  intelligence  during 
the  civil  wars  from  the  common  men  with 
whom  be  slept. 

BEDFERB.  A bedfellow.  Ben  Jonson  has 
bed-ptweTe^  as  quoted  by  Nares. 

That  ye  tchulle  ben  hU  owen  dere. 

And  he  schaJle  be  yowre  b^erf. 

Gower,  MS.  &>c.  134,  f.  189. 

BEDGATT.  Command  ? 

Thre  belefulle  birdes  hit  brochet  they  turne. 

That  byddes  hU  b*dgatt,  his  byddyng  to  wyrehe. 

iforfe  Arthure,  MS.  Linton,  (.  (M. 

BEDIZENED.  Dressed  out.  Var.  dial. 

BED-JOINTS.  Joints  of  stone  that  lie  in  the 
beds  of  rocks.  Derbysh. 

B£DLAM-BEGG,\RS.  A class  of  vagrants, 
more  fully  noticed  under  their  other  appella- 
tion, Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v.  See  several  notices 
in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  x.  101.  They  were 
also  called  bedlams,  bedlamers,  and  bedlamites, 
which  came  to  be  generic  terms  for  fools  of  all 
classes.  **  Bcdlcm  madnesse"  is  the  transla- 
tion of  furor  in  the  Nomenclator,  p.  424, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  a passage  in 
2 Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 


BEDLAWYU.  A bed-ridden  |>orson.  Prompt. 
Part. 

H E D LE  M . Bethlehem . 

BEDMATE.  a bedfellow. 

BED-MINION.  A bardash.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
Caramita^  Concuhino. 

BEDOLED.  Stupified  with  pain.  Deton. 

BEDOLVEN.  Digged.  Skinner. 

BEDOM.  Craved;  demanded.  Rob.  GIouc. 
p.  143. 

BEDONE.  Wrought ; made  up.  Percy. 

BEDOTE.  To  make  to  dote;  to  deceive. 
Chaucer. 

BEDOUTE.  Redoubted. 

Above  all  men  he  was  there  moetc  bedoute. 

Ilardi/ng’§  Chronicle,  f.  159. 

BEDPRESSER.  A dull  heavy  fellow. 

BE-DRABYLYD.  Dirtied;  wetted.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  paludoeut  in  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  28, 
283.  Carr  has  drabble-tailt  a woman  whose 
petticoats  arc  wet  and  dirty. 

BEDRADDE.  Dreaded.  Chaucer. 

BEDRAIJLED.  Defiled,  Skinner. 

BEDREDE.  Bedridden.  Chaucer. 

BEDREINTE.  Drenched.  Chaucer. 

BEDREPES.  Days  of  work  performed  in 
harvest  time  by  the  customary  tenants,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  lords.  Sec  Cullum's  Hawsted, 
1784,  p.  189. 

BEDS.  The  game  of  hop-scotch.  North. 

BEDS-FOOT.  The  plant  mastic.  Skinner. 

BED-STEDDLE.  A bedstead.  Enex. 

BED-SUSTER.  One  who  shares  the  bed  of  the 
husband ; the  concubine  of  a married  man  in 
relation  to  the  legitimate  wife.  See  Rob. 
GIouc.  p.  27,  quoted  by  Stevenson. 

BEDSWERVER.  An  adultrcss.  Shak. 

BED-TYE.  Bed-tick.  Weet. 

BEDUELE.  To  deceive.  (A.^S.) 

BEDWARD.  Towards  bed.  Naree. 

BEDWEN.  A birch  tree.  West. 

BEDYNER.  An  officer.  {Dut.) 

Lysre  wet  ml  Utymer, 

Sleuthe  snt  tlrp  ml  bedi/ner. 

fVrlghfe  L^ric  Poetry,  p.  49. 

BEE.  A jewel.  See  Cooper,  in  v.  Monties 
Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  243. 

BEE-BAND.  A hoop  of  iron  which  encircles 
the  hole  in  the  beam  of  a plough  where  the 
coulter  is  fixed.  North. 

BEE-BEE.  A nnrscry  song.  Yorkih. 

BEE-BIKE.  A nest  of  wnld  bees.  A'orM. 

BEE-BIRD.  The  willow  wren.  Var.  dial. 

BEE-BREAD.  A brown  acid  substance  wilh 
which  some  of  the  cells  in  a honeycomb  are 
filled.  Var.  dial.  Sec  Bee-glue. 

BEE-BUT.  A bee-hive.  Somertet, 

BEECH-COAL.  A peculiar  kind  of  coal  used 
by  alchemists.  Sec  Ben  Jousun,  iv.  52. 

BEECIIGALL.  A hard  knot  on  the  leaf  of  the 
beech  containing  the  maggot  of  some  insect. 

BEE-DROVE.  A great  crowd  of  men,  or  any 
other  creatures.  Eatt. 

BEEDY.  A chicken.  Var.  dial. 

BEEDY’S-EYES.  The  pansy.  Somerset. 

BEEF.  An  ox.  (Tr.)  So  betfety  a young  ox,  as 
in  Ilolintbed,  Desc.  Scotland,  p.  20. 
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BEEP-BATERS.  The  )*eomen  of  the  ^ard.  i 
The  name  is  said  to  he  corrupted  from  beauf- ' 
fttifTM.  See  Boucher,  in  v. 

BEEFING.  A bullock  fit  for  slaughter.  Suffolk. 

BEE-GLUE.  According  to  Florio,  in  ▼.  Pro- 
poliOt  “ » solide  matter,  and  yet  not  perfect 
wax,  wherewith  bees  fence  the  entrance  of 
their  hives  to  keepe  out  the  winde  or  cold.” 

BEE-HIVE.  A wattled  straw-chair,  common 
among  cottagers.  Went. 

BEEK.  A rivulet.  North. 

BEEKED.  Covered  with  dirt.  North. 

BEEKNE.  A l>cacou.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BEELD.  (1)  Shelter.  North.  Sometimes  a 
shed  for  cattle  is  called  a betiding,  and  is  said 
to  be  betUly.  This  is  merely  a later  form  of 
held.  q.  V. 

(2)  To  build.  North.  “ Becldynge”  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  35. 

BEELE.  A kind  of  pick-axe  used  in  separating 
the  ore  from  the  rock. 

BEE-LIPPEN.  A bee-hive.  Somertet. 

BEEM.  See  Beam. 

BEEN.  (1)  Bees.  Sec  Chaucer,  Cant. 

T.  10518;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  493. 

(2J  Property ; wealth.  Tusser. 

(3)  The  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
to  be.  Sometimes,  have  been.  In  some 
dialects,  it  is  equivalent  to  bccatae;  and  it 
also  occurs  as  a contracted  form  of  by  him. 

(4)  Nimble;  clever.  Lane.  Grose  has  bienly, 
excellently. 

(5)  A withy  band.  Devon. 

BEENDE.  Bondage. 

BEENSHIP.  Worship;  goodness.  I 

BEER.  Force;  might.  Cheeh.  More,  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray,  has,  “ to  take  beer,  to  goe 
back  that  you  may  leape  farther.”  See  ^o 
Kennett’s  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEERE.  A bier.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BEER-GOOD.  Yeast.  FM»t. 

BEERNESS.  A beer-cellar.  North. 

BEERY.  Intoxicated.  ITartr. 

BEES.  (1)  “ To  have  bees  in  the  head,”  a 
phrase  meaning,  according  to  Nares,  to  be 
choleric.  ” To  have  a bee  in  the  bonnet,”  is 
a phrase  of  similar  import,  or  sometimes 
means  to  be  a little  crazy.  Toone  gives  a 
Leicestershire  proverb,  “ as  busy  as  bees  in  a 
bason.”  See  also  Jamieson's  SuppL  in  v. 
Bee. 

(2)  The  third  person  sing,  and  all  the  pi.  future 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  North.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  dialect  is  to  change  ih  {^A.^S.) 
into  #. 

f4)  Flies.  Line. 

(5)  Cows.  North. 

BEESEN.  Blind.  Line.  A common  expres- 
sion, ” as  drunk  as  hbeteen.**  ” Wullo  beezen 
the  vine  zight,”  will  you  be  blind  to  the  fine 
sight,  Fairholt's  Pageants,  ii.  101.  Spelt  Aee- 
$ome  in  the  early  editions  of  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

BEESKIP.  A bee-hive.  Hett. 

BEES-NEST.  A kind  of  flax.  Skinner. 

BEESNUM.  Be  they  not.  JVe$t. 


BEESTAILE.  Cattle. 

Be4fUiUe  th«i  had  ynouje  I wot. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  TWa.  CUt.  Cantab,  t.  16. 

BEET.  A beet  of  flax,  translated  by  Unifhtnyi^ 
bula  in  Skinner.  For  other  meanings  tee  Bete. 

BEET-AXE.  Tlie  instrument  used  in  heetiny 
ground  in  densbering.  Devon. 

BEETHY.  Soft,  sticky  ; in  a perspiration.  Un- 
derdone meat  is  called  heethy.  Duncumb  ex- 
plains it  ” withered.”  Herejbrdsh. 

BEETLE.  A heavy  wooden  mallet,  used  for 
various  purposes.  A ” three  man  beetle,” 
says  Nares,  was  one  so  heavy  that  it  reqnir^ 
throe  men  to  manage  it,  two  at  the  long  han- 
dles and  one  at  the  head.  Hollylumd,  in  hit 
Dictionarie.  1593,  mentions  **  a beetle  which 
laundrers  do  use  to  wash  their  buck  and 
clothes.” 

BEETLE-BROWED.  Having  brows  that  hang 
over.  Shakespeare  tises  the  verb  ^ee/fe,  Ham- 
let, i.  4.  Cf.  Piers*  Ploughman,  p.  88  ; Du 
Bartas,  p.  652;  Howell,  sect.  21 ; Rom.  and 
Juliet,  i.  4. 

BEETLE-HEADED.  DulT;  stupid.  Skak.  In 
Dorsetshire,  the  miller's  thumb  is  called  a 
beetlehead. 

BEETLE-STON.  Tlie  cantharides.  Florio. 

BEETNEED.  Assistance  in  the  hour  of  distress. 
North. 

BEFAWN.  To  surround  ; to  seize.  (A.~S.) 

And  yf  [jc]  »ee  a schyppe  of  palme. 

Then  sylle  to  them  ln^wn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  t 08. 

BEFET.  A buffet ; a blow.  (A.~N.) 

BEFFING.  (1)  Barking.  Line. 

(2)  Burning  land  after  it  is  pared.  AorM. 

BEFIGHT.  To  contend.  Surrey. 

BEFILIN.  To  defile: 

BEFILL.  Befell.  (A.-S.) 

BEFLAYNE.  Flayed. 

Outc  of  hit  tkyn  he  wm  b^ime 
Alle  quik,  and  in  that  wise  tlayne. 

Gftwer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  S18. 

BEFLECKE.  To  streak ; to  spot. 

Why  bluth  you,  and  why  with  vermilion  taint 
Bejtecke  your  cheeks  ? Tnrbeviie't  On'd,I3o7,  f.  134. 

BEFON.  To  befall  ? Toumeley  My$t. 

BEFORE.  To  take  before  one.  **  Shall  I take 
that  before  me  ?”  that  is,  **  shall  1 take  it  with 
me  when  1 go  there  Kent. 

BEFOREN.  Before.  (A.^S.)  Bt^om  is  com- 
mon in  early  works,  and  in  the  dialects  of  the 
present  day. 

BE-FOTE.  On  foot.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BE  PROSE.  Frozen. 

Over  Daunby  thllke  flood, 

Whiche  alle  befrott  than  stood. 

Goic&r,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  73. 

BEFT.  Struck ; beaten.  Gaw. 

BBFYCE.  Beau  fils.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  28, 
pulcher  filiu»{  and  Ritson’s  Met.  Rom.  iiL  256. 
This  generic  name  is  often  adopted  in  the  old 
romances. 

BEFYLDE.  Dirtied. 

I praye  you  therfore  hertyly. 

That  you  wyll  take  it  paciently, 

For  1 am  all  baftddt.  The  Uniwakie  F4rm«nNe. 
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BEG.  To  beg  a person  for  a fool,  was  to  apply 
to  l>e  his  guardian,  under  a writ  de  idiota  m~ 
guirfndo,  by  which,  if  a man  was  legally 
proved  an  icUot,  the  profits  of  his  land  and  the 
custody  of  his  person  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  Nares.  The  custom  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  our  old  dramatists. 
BEG.AB.  To  mock ; to  deceive. 

BBGAEOWE.  To  out-gallop. 

That  was  a wyjt  as  any  swaJowe, 

Tber  myjl  no  hors  hyxn  btgtttotre, 

MS.  Contah.  Ff.  H.  38,  f.  124 
BEGARED.  Adorned.  Skelton. 

BEGAY.  To  make  gay.  Beaumont. 
BEGAYGED.  Bewitched.  Devon. 

BEGCIIIS.  Bitches.  Cot,  Myst. 

BEGE.  Big.  Gaxc. 

BEGECK.  A trick.  Bitaon. 

BEGENELD.  A mendicant.  Pivrs  Ploughman. 
BEGETARE.  A begetter.  Prompt.  Parr, 
BEGGAR.  “ Set  a beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
wilj  ride  to  the  jakes,^'  a common  proverb  ap- 
plied to  those  who  have  suddenly  risen  in 
wealth,  and  are  too  proud  even  to  walk  there. 

So  that  dyvfrs  of  our  saylon  were  much  offended, 
and  sayd,  set  a begger  on  honbacke  and  he  wyl 
ryde  unreasonablye.  MS.  Addit.  5008. 

BEGGAR-MY-NEIGIIBOUR.  Achildren’sgomc 
at  cards.  The  players  throw  a card  alter- 
nately, till  one  throws  a court  card,  the  ad- 
versary giving  one  card  for  a knave,  two  for  a 
queen,  three  for  a king,  and  four  for  an  ace, 
this  proceeding  l>eing  interrupted  in  the  same 
manner  if  the  other  turns  up  a court  card  or 
an  ace,  which  generally  makes  the  game  an 
unreasonable  length. 

BEGGAK'S-BUSH.  According  to  Miege,  a 
rendezvous  for  beggars.  “ To  go  by  beggar’s 
bush,”  to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Beggar’s  ' 
bush  was  also  t he  name  of  a tree  near  London. 
Clcaveland,  in  his  Midsummer  Moon,  p.  188,  . 
says,  “if  a man  be  a tree  invers’d,  bee’s  beg-  : 
gar’s  bush.”  Sec  also  the  Two  Angrie  Women 
of  Abingdon,  p.  80.  A similar  phrase,  “ we 
arc  brought  to  begger  staffe,”  occurs  in  the 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  199,  ^ 

BBGGARS-BUTTONS.  The  bursoo  on  the 
burdock.  Devon. 

BEGCARS-NEEDLE.  The  shepherd's  needle. 
Midland  C. 

BEGGARS-VELVET.  The  light  [^articles  of 
down  shaken  from  a feather-bed,  and  left  by 
a sluttish  housemaid  to  collect  under  it.  Boat.  * 
The  term  heggara^-dolla,  stones,  is  of  a similar 
formation. 

BEGGAR- WEED.  The  com  spurry.  Beda. 
BEGGARY.  Full  of  weeds.  Boat.  ^ 

BEGHE.  A crown ; a garland.  (J.-S.) 
BEGILED.  Bcgiiiled.  (.f.-A') 

BEGINNYNGE.  A principle.  Chaucer. 
BEGIRDGE.  To  grudge.  Someraet, 

BEGKOT.  Foolish.  (>y.-iV.)  ^ 

Begkot  sn  bri«lc, 

Rede  him  at  ride  I 

In  thedUmtle. 

Wrif[ht*»  ^vlUienl  8uttg$,  p.  3ft3.  I 


BEGLE.  Boldly? 

The  Saruyni  were  twythe  stronge, 

Aod  hclde  fyght  begl*  and  longc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  30,  f.  UA 

BEGLUED.  O>’crcomc.  Lydgate. 

UEGO.  To  do  i to  perform.  {A.-S.)  In  the 
following  passages,  used  for  bt^un,  part.  pa. 
And  toldc  him  how  hit  woa  btga. 

Of  la  wele  and  of  it  wo. 

lltxet  of  Hamtount  p.  77« 
The  erthe  it  la,  whiche  evemio 
With  maonis  laboure  ia  brga, 

Goarr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  J34,  f.  5$. 

BEGON.  Adorned.  Frequently  used  in  this 
sense.  Sec  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  19  ; Illustrations 

I of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  59 ; Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
943,  Then  we  have,  ire/  ^e^oia,  in  a good  way  ; 
iro  degoH,  far  gone  in  woe ; worae  Oegon,  in  a 
worse  way,  &c. 

BEGONE.  Decayed ; worn  out.  Rut. 

BEGONNE.  Begun.  (^A.-S.) 

BEGORZ.  A Tulgaroath.  Somernt.  Perhapt 
more  generally  pronounced  b^goth.  " Begum- 
mers”  is  another  nath  nf  ctmilar 


— — - J ^auuwuMvvu  vryuw/t.  ” OCglim- 

mers  ’ is  another  oath  of  similar  formation. 
BEGRAVE.  Buried.  {A.-S.) 

Into  the  grouode,  where  alk  gone. 

This  ded  lady  was  bagravt. 

Gotoer,  MS.Soc.Jvtiq,  134,  f.67. 

BEGREDE.  To  cry  out  against.  {A.-S.)  Bc^ 
grad  occurs  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  51. 
Lauocelot  of  treaaon  they  be-grtdda, 

Callyd  hym  fala  and  kyngya  trayloure. 

^ ^ its.  Hart.  2852,  f.  108. 

BEGRLMPLED.  Displeased.  Someraet. 
BEGUILED.  Covered  with  guile.  Shai. 
BEGUINES.  A sort  of  nuns.  Skinner. 
BE-GYFTE.  Gave. 

Thefe,  where  haate  thou  my  oxen  done 
That  y the  tja-gpfta.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  86. 

! BEGYN.  A biggin.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  74. 
BEGYNGGE.  Carcfhl.  {A.-S.) 

gome,  gamellchc  gay.  Haliq.  Antiq.  il.  B. 

BEIL  Bent ; inclined. 

I BEHALT.  Beheld.  JCeher. 

I BEHALVE.  Half;  side,  or  part.  (A.-S.) 

I BEHAPPEN.  Perhaps.  Salop. 
j BE  HATED.  Hated;  exceedingly  hated.  The 
term  Occurs  in  the  Morte  d’Arthur,  ii.  82; 
Staniburst's  Description  of  Ireland,  pp.  34, 44  ; 
Palsgrave  s Acolastus,  1540.  It  is  the  syno- 
nytnc  of  holy,  and  translated  by  exoaua  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  222,  the  former  of  which  has 
no  connexion  with  A.-S.  healic.  Sec  Holy. 
BEHAVE.  To  manage ; to  govern,  generally  in 
IK}int  of  behaviour.  'Fhc  substantive  behaviour 
seems  used  in  a collateral  sense  in  King  John, 

BEUEARD.  Heard.  See  Percy’s  Reliques, 
p.  23;  Robin  Hood,  i.  123. 

Ful  wel  beherd  now  achall  It  be. 

And  abo  beloTcd  in  many  eontu*. 

MS,  C C C C.  88 

BE-IIELIED.  Covered.  (A.-S.)  See  Ellis’s 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  258;  Richard  Coer  tic  Lion,  5586. 
BE-HERTE.  By  heart ; with  memory.  Prompt, 
Parr. 

BEHEST.  (1)  Apromijc.  (A.-S.)  Sec  Chaucer, 
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C»nt.  T.  4461 ; Maiimlevile’s  Travels,  p.  1 ; 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  ‘27,  spelt  byhihttn. 

(2)  An  order ; a command. 

BEHETE.  To  promise.  (yf.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1856 ; Cheater  Plays,  i.  31. 

The  empcTOwri  modur  let  c*lle  a knave. 

And  hyin  6eA«rtgrite  mede  to  have. 

Cftntab.  Ffail  38,  f.  83. 
He  had  a qucoe  tlut  hyghte  Margaret. 

Trewe  U ilele,  y yow  bthett.  /Wi.  f.  71. 

BEUEWE.  Coloured.  {A.~S.) 

BEHIGHTE.  To  promise.  {A.-S.)  Behightcn, 
pa.  t.  pi.,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11639;  Maundc- 
vile’s  Travels,  p.  3. 

BEHINT.  Behind.  North. 

BEHITHER.  On  this  side.  Stuiex.  It  is 
also  an  archaism.  See  Nares,  in  v.  Somerset- 
ahire  carters  say  bother  to  their  horses,  when 
they  wish  them  to  move  towards  their 
side. 

BEHOLDINGNESS.  Obligation.  Webeter. 

BE-HONGYD.  Hong  with  tapestry.  Weber. 

BEIIOOVEFULL.  Useful;  prolitahle.  Sec  Hey- 
wood'a  Apology  for  Actors,  1612  ; Brit.  Bibl. 
i.  20.  Ash  gives  the  form  behootable. 

BEHOTYN.  To  promise.  Prompt.  Pan. 

BEHOTYNGE.  Promising.  Maunderite. 

BEHOUNCED.  Finely  dressed;  smart  with 
finery.  Emex.  Kennett  says  “ ironically  ap- 
pUed,”  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEHOVE.  Behoof;  advantage.  {A.-S.) 
net  bcglnneth  the  Prlkke  of  Lore 
That  profluble  U to  aoule 

Vemon  US*  (.  S65. 

BEHOVELY.  Profitable.  (A.-S.)  See  Troilus 
and  Creseide,  ii.  261. 

It  U bthoMlf  for  to  here. 

MS.  Soe.  Anile-  131.  f.  S3. 

BEHUNG.  Hnng  about,  as  a horse  with  bells. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lamd.  1033. 

BEIE.  Both.  (A.-S.) 

Agein  to  baUiDc  thei  wente. 

And  foughten  harde  togldere  bei>. 

Never  on  of  other  ne  itod  ele.  Or«»f,  p.  47- 

BEIGH.  a }cwel;  an  ornament.  {A.-S.)  Tliis 
word,  whieh  occurs  under  various  forma, 
sometimes  has  the  signification  of  a ring,  a 
bracelet,  or  a collar  for  the  neck. 

BEIGHT.  Anything  bent,  but  generally  appUed 
to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  North* 

BEILD.  (1)  See  Beld. 

Land  o Ute.  o to  and  rett. 

Wit  bill  and  beild  broiden  brtt. 

MS.  Cott.  Ve$pa*.  A.  ill.  f 7-  | 

(2)  A handle.  Yorhth. 

BEILUIT.  Imaged ; formed.  Com. 

BEING.  (1)  Because.  Var.  diaL 

(2)  An  abode ; a lodging.  Eaet. 

BKINGE.  Condition.  Weber. 

BEIBE.  (1)  Of  both.  Rob.  Gtouc. 

(2)  Bare.  Ibid. 

BEJAUE.  To  weary ; to  tire.  MiUon. 

BEJAPE.  To  ridicule,  make  game  of.  (A.-S.) 
Sec  Chaucer.  Cant.  T.  16853;  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  i.  532;  V.  1119. 

But  covatlly  ye  of  your  dewbilnea 
Arjupvn  hem  tbut,  at  day  ben  men  Wyndyd. 

MS.  Tairfiut  16. 


He  w»4  K*tt  worth  in  InvU  ye. 

And  mo»t  btjopid  in  hit  wiue. 

(jower,  MS.  Soc.  Anti^.  134,  f.  S3, 

BEK.  To  beckon.  (A.-S.) 

That  he  fete  on  hit  hort  nek, 

Him  to  hevedm  that  gan  to  btk, 

^rMwur  and  jtferftn,  p.  11)3. 

BEKE.  The  brim  of  a hat  or  liood ; anything 
standing  out  firm  at  the  bottom  of  a covering 
for  the  head.  The  term  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  The  above  is  conjectural  from  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Strutt, 
ii.  212;  Planch^,  p.  231;  Rutland  Papers, 
p,  6;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  27. 

BEKEANDE.  Warming ; sweating.  Rifton.  See 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1459;  bekyngc,  Morte 
d’ Arthur,  i.  139. 

BEKENE.  A beacon.  (A.-S.) 

BEKKNEDEN.  Beckoned,  ffickliffe. 

BE-KENNE.  To  commit  to.  (A.-S.) 

ThU  latre6e-lr(mde  Alexander  to  the  knyghtii  of 
Darlut,  and  the  peper  aho,  and  bad  lhame  here 
thamc  to  the  eropetourj  and  he  gaffe  lhatne  greie 
gyftea  and  riche,  and  aent  thjme  furthe. 

US.  LAnexMn  A.  i.  17#  f«  9. 
And  thou,  hit  derlyng, 

Hiaroodir  in  kepyng 

To  the  he  ba-kendf.  Hid.  f.  231. 

BEKERE*.  To  skirmish ; to  fight.  Spelt  Aci-tre 
in  Syr  Gawayne,  another  form  of  bicker.  See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 

BEKINS.  Because.  Dorset. 

BEKKYS.  Begs.  Towneleif  Jl/yaf. 

BEKNE.  A beacon.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BEKNOWE.  To  acknowledge;  to  confess. 
(a4.S.)  See  Catalogue  of  Douce  MSS.  p.  7 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1558,  5306 ; Richard  Coer 
dc  Lion,  1700;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1279; 
Octovian,  1810.  See  Bt-knotcen. 

And  thanne,  yf  y be  for  to  wite, 

1 wolie  fr^Arnocren  what  It  ip. 

Gower,  MS.  Sof.  Antiq.  134#  f.  42. 

BEKNYNGE.  A beckoning.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BEKUR.  Fight ; battle ; skirmish. 

And  yf  he  myght  of  hym  be  aekure. 

Odur  in  batell  or  in  bekur. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  817. 

I And  5jf  y fle  that  yche  bfkyr, 

Y hope  than  y may  be  sekyr. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  52. 

BEL.  Beautiful.  (A.-N.) 

BELACOIL.  A friendly  reception.  Spenser. 
Chaucer  has  bialacoUt  q.  v. 

BELAFTE.  Left ; remained. 

Aa  hyt  was  Goddys  ownc  wylle, 

Thelyenas  belafte  the  chyMe  styllr. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  84. 
Whan  he  for  lustc  his  God  refuteth. 

And  took  him  to  the  develU  crafic, 

Lo  what  profit  him  Is  btlafte. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  191. 

BELAGGED.  Tired. 

BE-LAGGYD.  Dirtied;  wetted.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BELAM.  To  beat.  See  Cotgrave  in  v.  Cha- 
peron ; Famous  Victories,  p.  320. 

A country  lad  harl  slept  aside  with  a srench,  and 
done  1 know  not  what;  but  his  father  mainly  be- 
Jamb‘A  him  for  the  fact,  the  wench  prrwving  after* 
ward  with  child. 

PFiis,  FitUf,  and  Fancie$,  1595,  p.  146. 
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BELAMOUR.  A fair  lover.  Spenser. 

BELLAMY.  Pair  friend.  See  Harts- 

home’s  Met.  Tales,  p.  107;  Chester  Plays, 
i.  151 ; Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  200;  Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,  p.  70;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
12252;  YwaineandGasvin,  278;  SirTristrem, 
p.  161  ; Roh.  Glouc.  p.  390. 

Balimv,  h«  fteyde,  how  looge 
Shel  thy  folye  y-laite? 

US.  fw/.  Trln.  0/ofi.  67 
Relamf/e,  snd  thou  cowdyit  hyt  layne, 

A cowD*elle  y wolde  to  the  sayne. 

US.  Cantab.  Kf.  li.  3H.  f.  63. 

BELAPPED.  Surrounded. 

Owte  of  the  wi>dp  they  camp  anon. 

And  belapped  u»  werychon. 

US.  (iintab.  Ff.  li.  SB,  f.  1P6. 

BELAST.  Bound. 

Thetcid  Jamn  SktdmorcUf'c/dpf  and  withholdcti 
toward  the  »eid  .Sir  Jamr>  for  an  hole  ycer  to  du  him 
aervire  of  werre  in  the  )>ertle«  of  France  and  of 
Normandie.  Arch,  xvil.  S14. 

BEEATED.  Benighted.  MUfon.  Generally 
rftanfed.  Sec  Miegc,  in  v. 

BELAVE.  To  remain.  (yf.-5.) 

Fur  nought  Uevea  nulde  briact. 

The  beter  hors  a wolde  have. 

Bccet  of  Hamtoun,  p.  70. 

BELAY.  (1)  To  fasten.  A sea  term. 

The  master  shewyng  us  that  by  ncfriygent  of  some 
to  bclnp  the  haykrs,  the  mayn  yetd  had  fawin  down 
and  lyke  to  have  kyld  three  or  four.  US.  Addit.  6006. 

(2)  To  flog.  Norihampt. 

BELAYE.  To  surround.  Hod.  Olouc. 

BELAYED.  Covered.  Spenser. 

BELCH.  (1)  SmaU  beer.  Yorknh. 

(2)  To  remove  the  indurated  dung  from  sheep’s 
tails.  Somerset. 

BEL-CHOS.  Pudendum  feminse.  (vf.-A'*)  See 
a curious  account  in  MS.  Addit.  12195,  f. 
158  ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6029,  6092. 

BKLCIIYN.  To  decorate.  Prompt.  Parr. 

IlELCt>NE.  A balcony. 

BELDAME.  A grandmother.  Formerly  a term 
of  respect.  Spenser  uses  it  in  its  original 
French  signifleatiun,  fair  lady.  Kcnnett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  “ an  old  woman  that  lives  to  see 
a sixth  generation  descended  from  her.” 

BELDE.  (1)  Protection;  shelter;  refuge.  (-V-X) 
Sec  ije  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1721;  Sir 
Perceval,  1412,  1413,  1921;  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  27.  Still  in  use  in  the  North. 

For  thou  myghtc  in  ihaire  bale 
Bctle  b«  thaire  be!d«. 

US.  UncUn  A.  I.  17.  f.  233. 

(2)  To  protect;  to  defend.  See  Ywainc  and 
Gawin,  1220;  Lay  Ic  Freinc,  231.  Perhaps 
in  the  last  instance  to  encourage.  Sometimes 
spelt  bytde,  as  in  Sir  Eglamour,  3. 

(3)  Bold.  (.^.-1^.)  Sec  Lybeaus  Uisconus,  2123; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5004. 

(4)  Build ; natural  strengtlu  “ Strongc  of 
belde,”  strongly  built,  as  we  say  of  persons 
strongly  formed  by  nature.  Mr.  Uttersoii’s 
explanation,  i.  164,  is  quite  right,  although 
questioned  in  the  new  edition  of  Boucher. 
**To  belde,”  to  increase  in  size  and  strength. 


Bi  a cMlde  of  litil  beUlt 
Overconu  n 1 am  in  myo  elda. 

Curour  Uundi,  US.  Odt.  7V<n,  CanfaS.  f.  76* 
rhy»  mayde  waa  ami  bygan  to  6«ld# 

Weyl  ynto  woman*  elde* 

US.  Hart.  1701.  r.64. 

(5)  To  build ; hence,  to  inhabit. 

Whenne  cure  taulet  schalle  parte,  and  lundyre  fl'ra 
the  body 

Ewyrc  to  beldt  ind  to  byde  in  bly*»e  wyth  hyine4>elTene. 

Uort«  Arthure,  US.  Un>vtn  A.  L 17.  f.U* 
In  Seduyne  in  that  riche  rontree, 

Thare  dare  na  mane  betda  nor  be, 

Fur  dowt  uf  a bare. 

US.  IJncotn  1.  17.  f.  1-10. 

(6)  Formed  ? 

But  cowardly,  with  royall  hoitc  hym  betd, 

Upon  hym  came  all  todcinly  to  fight. 

Hardyng’g  CArenie/r,  f,  147. 

BELDER.  To  roar;  to  helluw.  North.  Bel- 
derer.  a roarer. 

BELDYNG.  Building.  {A.-S.) 

BELE.(l)  Fair;  good.  {A.-N.)  Seethe  Archa> 
ologia,  zxiii.  312. 

(2)  Bad  conduct.  Line. 

BELEAKINS.  By  the  Lady  kin ! North. 
BELEAWD.  Betrayed.  Versteyan. 
BELE-CHERE.  Good  com()any.  (/f.-iV.) 
BELEDDY.  By  our  Lady  1 Aeic. 

BELEE.  To  shelter.  Shak. 

BELEF.  A badge  .>  f7oir. 

BELEVAND.  Remaining,  i.  e.  alive.  See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  359.  (^.-5.) 

BELEVE.  Belief.  {A.^S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 

T.  345G  ; Dodsley,  xii.  335. 

BELEVKD.  Left.  Chaucer. 

BELEVENESSE.  Faith.  Prompt.  Part. 
BELEWYNGE.  The  Irelling  of  the  hart. 

And  thet  tyngeth  in  thaire  langage  that  yn 
Englonde  huntt-r*  ralle  heleu-yngt,  a*  mrn  that 
loveth  paramourc*.  US.  tkjdi.  646. 

BELEY.N.  Besieged. 

Whan  aohille  Troy  ww  Ulgyn 
And  overcome,  and  home  ajcii 
The  Ureki*  tumid  fro  the  segr. 

(Voicer.  US,  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  96. 
AbouCe  Thibes,  where  he  Uy, 

Whanne  it  of  »lcge  wa*  b.ie^u.  ibid.  f.  6l. 
BELFRY,  (1)  A lemjHtriuy  shed  for  a cart  or 
waggou  in  the  fields  or  by  the  n)ad  side,  hav- 
ing an  upright  post  ot  each  of  the  four  corn- 
ers, and  coveretl  at  the  top  with  straw,  goss, 
&c.  Line.  This  word,  which  is  curious  for  its 
connexion  with  berfrryj  was  given  me  by  the 
Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln. 

(2)  Apparently  part  uf  a woman’s  dress,  men- 
tioned in  Ltdgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 
BELG.  To  bellow.  Somerset, 

BELGARDS.  Beautiful  looks.  Spenser. 
BELGRANDFATHER.  A great  great  grand- 
father. 

BELIKR.  Just  now.  Somerset. 

BELIKE.  Certainly ; likely ; perhaps.  Var.diaL 
Bishop  Hall  has  betikety 
BELIME.  To  ensnare.  Dent. 

BE-LITTER.  To  bring  forth  a child.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  enfaunter  in  Heliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78. 
BELIVE.  (1)  lu  the  evening.  North.  This  ex- 
it 
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planation  is  given  by  Ray,  Menton,  and  the 
writer  of  a letter  dated  March  13th,  1C97, 
in  MS.  I,anf^d.  1033. 

(2)  Quickly;  immediately;  presently.  A common 
term  in  c.irly  KngliNli. 

BRLKE.  Tolxdch.  North.  SeeTownclcy  Myst. 
p.  314  ; Oent'a  Pathway,  p.  139  ; Elyot,  in  v. 
Enteto,  “ to  beatke  or  breake  w'vnde  outc  of 
the  stornakc.*' 

BELKINO.  Lounging  at  length.  Line. 

BELL.  (1)  A roupie  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
PaUgrare. 

(2)  The  cry  of  the  hart.  See  Hunter's  Hallam- 
shirc  Glossary,  p.  11.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  cry  made  by  that  animal  at  rutting 
time. 

(3)  To  swell.  Sec  a curious  chann  in  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  HO;  Beves  of 
llamtoun.p.  102;  Legeiula*  Catholicfc,  p.  231. 

(4)  Bell,  lK>ok,  and  candle  ; the  form  of  excom- 
munication ill  the  church  of  Rome,  ending  by 
closing  the  l>ook  ag;ainst  the  otfender,  extin- 
guishing the  candle,  and  ringing  the  bell, 
lienee  the  oath.  See  Kcliq.  Autiq.  i.  1 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3023. 

(5)  •*  To  l)ear  the  hell,”  a common  phraiw*  mean- 
ing to  carrj'  off  the  prize.  Sec  Cov.  Myst. 
p.  189;  Troilus  and  Crcscide,  iii.  199. 

BELLAKliV.  Bellowing.  North. 

BELLAND.  This  word  is  used  in  two  senses, 

1.  applied  to  ore  when  reduced  to  powder; 

2.  its  pernicious  effects  on  men  and  animals 
by  their  imbibing  the  small  particles  of  ore. 
North. 

BELLARMIN.  A burlesque  word  used  amongst 
drinkers  to  express  a stout  bottle  of  strong 
drink.  Miege. 

BELLART.  A bcar-Icader.  Chfnt. 

BELL-BIT.  The  bit  of  a bridle  made  in  the 
form  of  a 1h*11.  Mirge. 

BELLE.  (1)  A mantie  ? Sec  Wright's  Seven 
Sages,  pp.  7H,  H4  ; Anecd.  Lit.  p.  12  ; Awnturs 
of  Arlhure,  xxix.  3. 

(2)  To  roar.  (A.-S.) 

3)  A clock.  Coe.  Mgit. 

4)  A Iwnfire.  Gaw. 

BELLE-BLOME.  Tlie  daffodil.  Still 

called  the  b^Utfotrer  in  some  counties. 

BELLE-CHERE.  Good  cheer.  {J..N.) 

BELLEN.  To  swell.  See  Heii. 

BELLEyETER.  A hell-founder.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BELLIBO.NE.  A fair  maid.  Spenser. 

BELLIBORION.  A kind  of  apple.  East. 

BELLICAL.  Warlike,  (lat.) 

BELLICH.  Well.  Sec  an  old  glossary  in  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  647.  Fairly  ? 

BELLICON.  One  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  tabic.  North. 

BELLICOUS.  Warlike.  SmiiTi. 

BELLIN’.  To  roar ; to  bellow.  North. 

BELUTUDE.  Fairness.  {Ut.) 

BELL-KITE.  A protuberant  l>ody.  AV>rM. 

BELLM.AN.  A watchman.  Part  of  his  otKce 
was  to  bless  the  slecpicrs  in  the  houses  that  he 
passc<l,  which  was  often  done  in  verse,  and 
hence  our  bellman's  verses. 


BELLOCK.  To  l>cllow,  when  beaten  or  fright- 
ciieiL  Var.  dial. 

B ELL< >N  £ D.  Asthmatic.  North. 

BELLOSE.  Warlike.  {Lat.) 

BHLLOWFARMER.  A person  who  had  the 
eirc  of  organs,  n^gals,  Arc. 

BEMJtAG.  To  scold.  Uerefordsh. 

BELLKAGGES.  A »|>ccies  of  water-cresses, 
mentioned  by  Elyot,  in  v.  Later. 

BELLS.  •*  Give  her  the  hells,  and  let  her  fly,” 
an  old  proverb  taken  from  hawking,  meaning 
that  when  a hawk  is  good  for  nothing,  the 
bells  are  taken  off,  and  it  is  suffcretl  to  escape ; 
applied  to  the  dismUsal  of  any  one  that  the 
owner  has  no  longer  occasion  for.  See  Rcliq. 
Antiq.  i.  27  ; Patient  Grissel,  p.  16. 

BELL-SOLLER.  The  loft  in  a church  on  which 
ringers  stand.  North. 

BELL-WEDDER,  A fretful  child.  A'orM. 

BELLY,  (1)  The  widest  part  of  the  vein  of  a 
mine.  North. 

(2)  A whale.  {Dut.) 

(3)  Carr  gives  the  Craven  phrase,  **  belly-go- 
lakc  thee,”  take  thy  till,  indulge  thy  ap{>ctite. 

BELLYATERF’.  A Ixllfoundcr.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BELLY-B.\N1).  A girth  to  secure  a cart-saddle. 
North. 

BELLYCIIE.  Fairly. 

RELLYCHEAT.  An  apron,  yfjth. 

UELLY-CLAPPER,  A dinner  bell  } See  Ho- 
rio,  in  v,  Bafttiglio,  Battifolte. 

BELLY'-FRIEND.  An  insincere  friend;  a |>cr- 
son  who  pretends  friendship  for  purposes  of 
his  own.  Miege. 

BELLY'-GOD.  A glutton;  an  epicure. 

BELLY'-HARM.  The  cholic.  Bclly-holding,  a 
ciy  ing  out  in  labour.  Devon. 

BELLY-NAKEO.  Entirely  naked.  See  the 
Basyn,  xix. ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fin,  Tout ; Frier 
and  the  Boy,  ap.  Ritson,  p.  49. 

I am  ail  (ri^ethcr  tertc  iMrr,  or  I am  Icftc  ttarke 
brlg-nakrH,  or  Irrie  a«  nakrU  as  my  nayle,  lory 
wretrhe  that  I am  ! Wyll  yc  not  li-avc  me  a lyticll 
garment,  or  a tory  wede,  to  hyde  my  Uyie  withal. 

At.r>la$lua,  1540. 

BELLY'-PIECE.  A thin  part  of  a carcase  near 
the  bcllv.  North. 

BELLYS.’  Bellows. 

BELLY'-SHOT.  A term  applied  to  cattle,  ac- 
corrling  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  when 
cattle  in  the  winter,  for  want  of  warmth  and 
goixl  feeding,  have  their  guts  shrunk  up.” 

BELLY-TIMBEU.  Food.  Var.  dial.  Scott 
puts  this  word  into  the  mouth  of  a distin- 
guished cuphnUt,  Monastery,  cd.  1830,  i 
222. 

BELLY-\T.NGEANCE.  Small  beer.  Var.  dial. 

BELI,Y-WANT.  A bcllv-hand.  Hants. 

BELLY-WARK.  Tlie  cholic.  North. 

BELOKE.  Fastened;  locked.  (^^.-5.) 

And  how  in  grave  he  waa  Mokt, 

And  how  that  he  hath  hclle  broke. 

ijiiwcr,  MS.  .V>r.  Antiq.  154.  f.  iVL 

HELOKEH.  Beheld.  Octovian,  1046. 

BELONGINGS.  Endowments.  Shak. 

BELOOK.  To  weep.  Beds. 

BELOIIKE.  Tofasten;  to  lock  up.  Sce-/Wo4-e, 
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It  occurs  in  (his  sense  in  MS.  CoU.  Vespas.  D. 
vii.,  but  perhaps  io  perceive  in  Bcvcs  of  Ham« 
toun,  p.  60. 

BELOWT.  To  abuse  roughly. 

BEL-PEKOPIS.  Fair  jewels.  Skinner. 

BELSCIiyD.  Decorated.  Prompt.  Pare. 

BELSII.  Rubbish  ; sad  stuff.  Line. 

BEL'SHANGLES.  A cant  term,  used  by  Kemp, 
in  his  Nine  Dales  Wonder,  1600,  where  he 
mentions  himself  as  “ head>uiasterof  Morrice- 
dauncers,  high  head-lmniugh  of  heighs,  and 
onely  trickcr  of  your  trilMillcs,  and  best  bet- 
fthanglfM  betweene  Sion  and  mount  Surrey.” 

BELSIKL.  A grandfather;  an  ancestor. 

BEI.SIZE.  Bulky ; large.  East. 

BEL-SW AGGER.  A swaggerer;  a bully.  Ac- 
cording to  Ash,  a whoremaster,  who  also  gives 
the  term  hdlyswaggcr,  ” a bully,  a hectoring 
follow.” 

BELT,  (1)  To  beat ; to  castigate.  Salop. 

(2)  To  shear  the  buttocks  and  taib  of  sheep. 

Midland  C,  ^ 

(3)  Built.  YorksA. 

(41  An  axe.  Prompt.  Part. 

(5)  A course  of  stones  projecting  from  a wall. 
Britton. 

BELTAN.  Tlie  6rst  of  May.  North,  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  103.3,  gives  the  proverb,  “ You’J 
have  wor  bodes  ere  Belton.”  Tlie  ceremonies 
of  the  beltan  were  kept  up  in  Cumberland  in 
the  last  century,  but  arc  now  discontinued.  A 
full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Jamieson. 

BELTER.  A prostitute.  North. 

BELUTED.  Covered  with  mud.  Sterne. 

BELVE.  (1)  To  drink  greedily.  North. 

(2)  To  roar ; to  bellow.  Somernet.  In  old  Eng- 
bsh,  we  have  belwef  as  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  222. 

BELWORT,  The  name  of  a herb.  InMS.  Sloane 
5,  f.  3,  the  Latin  name  given  is  acandtUt  and 
in  f.  8,  p^imo^utritty  the  word  being  si)elt 
heUewort  in  the  latter  instance. 

BELWYNGE.  A bellowing. 

It  tchulde  ceme  at  thouje  it  were 
A Muryng^  in  a maniilt  ere. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Sue.  Anti^.  134,  f.  214. 

BELYES.  Bellows.  (J.-S.) 

And  alle  thU  undir  the  bynke  thay  thrattc. 

And  with  thayre  b^lyea  thay  biewc  ful  latte. 

i/.V.  U«co/#i  A.  1 17.  r.  128. 

BELYKLYHOD.  Probability. 

Tbow  may  her  a talc  full  bailly  told, 

.And  of  a goodly  man  of  chere. 

MS.  Lnud.  41d.  f.  do. 

BELYMMED.  Disfigured.  Skeiton. 

BELYNG.  Suppuration.  See  HeaL 

BEM.  A beam ; a pillar. 

In  bem  of  cloude  Irh  laddc  the, 

And  to  Pylate  thou  laddeit  roe.  Heliq.  Antiq.  11.  220. 

BEMANGLE.  To  mutilate. 

BEMASED.  Stunned;  tf^tounded. 

He  rote  up,  at  1 taye  nowe. 

And  Icfte  ut  lyioge  I «oie  ncrc  howc, 

A1  in  a aoune* 

Aa  we  hade  bene  tiicked  swyne. 

CheAir  Ptnit,  H.  03. 
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1 BEME.  (1)  Bohemia.  {A.-S.)  See  Minot’s 

j Poems,  p.  16;  Skelton,  ii.  340;  Planche’s 
Costume,  p.  163. 

(2)  A trumpet.  (d.^S.) 

BKMEENE.  To  mean. 

I Lady,  they  t»-ydo,  Hevyn  quene, 

j What  may  all  thyt  lorove  fremeener 

I MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  189. 

, BEMEN.  Trumpets.  (d.~S.) 

BE.VIENE.  To  lament;  to  pity.  (d.^S.)  See 
Ellis’s  Met.  Rom.  ii.  14,  iii,  123. 

BE-METE.  To  measure.  Shah. 

BKMOIL.  To  dirty;  to  soiL  Shak. 

BEMOISTEN.  To  moisten.  Sec  the  Brit. 
Bibl.  iii.  ad  fin.  p.  xxxvi. 

BEMOLE.  A term  in  music,  B molle,  soft  or 
flat.  The  word  occurs  in  Skelton,  and  also 
in  a curious  poem  on  music,  in  Rcliq.  Antiq. 
i.  292.  Btmyy  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  83,  lias  appa- 
rently tlie  same  meaning. 

BEMONSTER,  To  make  monstrous.  Shak. 

BEMOOKED.  Dirtied;  defiled.  Palwrate. 

BEMOONYD.  Pitied.  (d.~S.) 

fiye  yt  moche  of  all. 

lu  the  erlyt  cowrte  and  In  the  kyngyi  halle. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  i|.  38.  f.  148. 

BE-MOTHERED.  Concealed.' 

BEMUSED.  Dreaming;  intoxicated. 

BEN.  (1)  Prompt;  ready.  Gate. 

(2)  Oil  of  Ben,  an  ointment  formerly  in  great 
repute;  benzoin.  See  Dodsley,  xii.  236; 
Nomenclator,p.95;  Cotgrave  inv.Mtuceitinf 
Howell,  in  v.  doom  / Florio,  in  v.  deua  dvice. 

(3)  Bees.  {d.-S.) 

So  faate  hi!  gonne  abotito  him  sclic-Ne, 

Aac  don  ben  aboute  the  heve. 


Lenes  i/amrcni»,  p.  fiC. 

(4)  To  be.  (d.~S.)  Ben  is  the  pres.  pi.  and 
part,  pa.  of  this  verb. 

(5)  Goods.  Hoi.  Olouc. 

(6)  Well  j good.  Weber. 

(7)  In;  into.  Yorteh. 

(8)  The  " true  ben,”  the  utmost  stretch  or  hend. 
Exmoftr. 


me  irurn.  Devon. 

(10)  A figure  set  on  the  top  of  the  last  load  of 
the  harvest  immediatcljr  in  front,  dressed  up 
with  riblions,  &C.  as  a sort  of  Ceres.  Kmf. 

BENAa  Better.  An  old  cant  term.  See 
Dodsley,  vi.  109 ; Earle's  Microcosmography, 

BENATURE.  A vessel  containing  the  holy 
water.  William  Bruges,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
1449,  bequeaths  “a  gret  holy-water  scoppe 
of  silver,  with  a staff  benature,  the  said  bena. 
lure  and  slafiT  weyng  jut.  nobles  in  plate  and 
more.”  Test.  Vetust.  p.  286. 

BEN-BAUFE.  An  old  cant  term,  occurring  in 
the  Roaring  Girl,  1611. 

BE.NCH.  A widow’s  bench,  a share  of  the 
husband’s  estate  which  a woman  enjovs  be- 
sides her  jointure.  Smeex.  Sec  Kennett’s 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BENCHED.  Furnished  with  benches.  Chaucer. 

BENCHER.  An  idler;  a person  who  spends 
his  time  on  ale-house  benches. 
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BEN'CH-FLOOR.  Id  the  coal  niinea  of  ^'ed> 
ncsbury  in  Staffordshire^  the  sixth  parting  or 
laming  in  the  body  of  the  coal  is  called  the 
bench'floor,  2^  ft.  thick.  Kennett,  MS.  Lamd. 
BEN'Cll-HOLE.  The  hole  in  a bench,  ad  le- 
vanduni  alvum.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xii.  353;  Webster's  Works,  iii.  254. 
BENCH-TABLE.  A low  stone  scat  round  the 
inside  of  the  walls  of  a church.  This  term  is 
found  only  in  the  contract  for  the  Fotlicring- 
gay  church,  printed  by  Dugtlale. 
BENCH-WHISTLER.  A sottish  roUicksomc 
idler,  who  s|>ends  his  time  chiefly  on  the  ale- 
house bench.  The  term  occurs  in  Stanihurst's 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24,  and  also  in 
Kemp’s  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  1600;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  170. 

BEND.  (1)  A band  of  men.  Lhic.  It  occurs 
in  Huloet,  1552;  Cooper,  in  v.  Grex;  Arch, 
xxviii.  99. 

(2)  A **  lace  bend”  is  described  as  “ round  of 
eight  bowes”  in  a curious  MS.  quoted  by 
Strutt,  ii.  98. 

(3)  Strong  ox  leather,  tanned  with  bark  and 
other  ingredients,  wliich  give  it  a blue  cast. 
North, 

(4)  A semicircular  piece  of  iron  used  as  port  of 
a horse’s  harness  to  hold  up  the  chains  when 
ploughing. 

(5)  Indurated  clay.  North. 

(6)  The  border  of  a woman's  cap.  North.  It 
is  also  a term  for  a handkerchief,  and  Skinner  | 
explains  it,  “ muffler,  kercher  or  cawl.” 

(7)  A bond ; anything  which  hinds.  {A.^S.) 
BENDE.  (1)  A band  or  bandage;  a horizontal 

stripe.  (A.~N.) 

(2)  Bondage.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1233; 
Lybeaus  Discoims,  252. 

Sw«re  Padrr,  wath  me  U wo, 

1 may  not  bringc  the  out  uf  b«nd0. 

MS.  Addit.  Il»7.  f.  lOD 

(3)  Bent ; put  down.  Gair. 

BENDED.  Bound.  Maunderilr. 

BENDEL.  A band ; a stripe.  {A.~N.)  Steven- 
son, a hcndlct. 

BENDING.  Striping;  making  of  bands,  or 
stripes.  Chaveer. 

BEND-LEATHER.  A leather  thong,  according 
to  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Boucher  savs. 

“ what  is  elsewhere  called  sole-lcatlier.”  A 
strong  infusion  of  malt  is  said  to  be  a neces- 
sary ingretlient  in  the  tanning  of  bend-leather. 
BENDSFULL.  Bundles.  | 

The  frere  he  had  hot  barly  stro, 

Two  thake  btnd^uU  without  no. 

finf.  Bibl.  ir.  86. 

BENDWARE.  Hardware.  Sfaffordxh. 

BENE.  (1)  To  be.  (^.-5.) 

(2)  Well;  fair;  good.  Gaw.  Not  quickly,  as 
in  the  additions  to  Boucher.  See  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.  pp.  3,  14,  25.  It  is  a cant  term 
in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Earle’s  Microc.  p.  253. 

(3)  A bean.  (A.-S.)  In  the  following  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  a game  so  called. 

Har)otte%  fellrth  to  itonde  on  the  flore. 

And  p)(>y  torn  t>me  ate  spore, 


At  thi*  hrne  end  st  the  eat, 

A foul  play  holde  y tlut 

MS.  Bodl.  48.  r.  174. 

(4)  Banc  ; destruction.  Lnngtoft. 

(5)  A prayer ; a request.  {J.-S.)  North  coun. 
try  nurses  say  to  ehildrcn,  clap  bene,” 
meaning,  join  your  hands  together  to  ask  a 
blessing,  to  pray.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  113; 
Wrighfs  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  92  ; Ritson's  Sours, 
i.  62. 

BENEAPED.  U-ft  aground  by  the  ebb  of  the 
spring  tides.  South. 

BENEUAV.  A prayer-day,  conjectured  to  be 
synonymous  with  A.-S.  bentiid,  the  rogation 
days. 

BENEDICITE.  An  exclamation,  answering  to 
onr  Blet,  u»!  It  was  often  pronounced  as  a 
trysillablc,  Bencite  ! (Lat.)  Bentte  occurs  in 
the  Towncley  Mvstcries,  p.  85. 

BENEDICTION-POSSET.  The  sack-posset 
which  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  wed- 
ding day,  just  before  the  company  retired. 
See  Brand’s  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  109. 

BENEFICE.  A Itenefit.  /focc/ere.  In  Har- 
rington's Nugat  Antiquat,  i.  63,  we  have  inic- 
JirialttiM,  beneficence. 

BENEFIT.  A living ; a la-nefice.  A'orM.  Ash 
has  hrnejicial  in  the  same  sense. 

BENEME.  To  take  away ; to  deprive.  (.f.-S.) 

For  thou  b^nemMt  me  thilke  jifte, 

Whiche  lyeth  nou;t  In  ihy  myjle  to  Bchifte. 

Gower,  MS.Soc.  f. ‘13. 

BENEMERENT.  Well  deaening.  (JLa/.) 

BEN’EMPT.  Named ; called.  Spenter, 

BENERTH.  The  sen  ice  which  the  tenant  owed 
the  landlord  by  plough  and  cart,  so  called  in 
Kent.  See  Lambardc’s  Perambulation,  ed. 
1596,  p.  212. 

BENET.  One  of  the  orders  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  the  exorew/a,  who  cast  out 
evil  spirits  by  imposition  of  hands  and  asper- 

I sion  of  holy  water.  Prompt.  Parv. 

(BENETIIE.  To  begin.  Cov.  Myi,t. 

BENETOIRE.  A cavity  or  small  hole  in  the 
wall  of  a church,  generally  made  near  the 
door,  as  a receptacle  for  the  vessel  that  con- 
tained the  holy  water.  Boucher,  See  also 
Benature. 

BENEVOLENCE.  A voluntary  gratuity  given 
by  the  subjects  to  the  king.  Blount. 

BENEWH).  Enjoyed.  {A.-S.) 

The  presence  erery  day  henewid, 
lie  was  with  prtis  alle  beanewld. 

Gou'er,  3/.S.  Soc.  AntUj.  134,  f.  186. 

BENEWITH-  The  woodbine.  Prompt.  Parv. 

B E N E YD  E.  Conveyed. 

BENGE.  To  drink  deeply,  Someritet. 

BENGERE.  A chest  for  com.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BENGY.  Cloudy ; Overcast.  Ernex. 

BENIGNE.  Kind.  {A.-N.) 

BENIME.  To  take  away.  {A.-S.) 

Kyng  Edgare  had  fro  them  thcr  londea  benttme, 

MS,  Cnntab.  Ff.  ii  38.  f.  123. 

BENINGNELI.  Kindly.  {A.-N.) 

BENISON.  A blessing.  {A.-N.)  According  to 

Thoreiby,  this  word  was  current  in  Yorkshire 
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ill  1703.  Cf.  Piers  Plougliiuan,  p.  489  ;Chau* 
cer.  Cant.  T.  9239;  Cot.  Myst.  p.  86;  Sevyn 
Sages,  3485  ; Sir  'rristrein,  p.  200  ; Langtoft, 
pp.  11.5,  143. 

BEN'JOLTRAM.  Brown  bread  soaked  in  skim- 
med milk ; the  plough>>oy's  usual  breakfast. 
AVif/. 

RKNK.  A bench.  Also  the  King's  Bench,  a 
court  of  justice.  See  Langtoft,  pp.  58,246  ; 
Table  Hook  of  Traditions,  p.  230. 

BEN-KIT.  A large  wooden  vessel  with  a cover 
to  it.  Line.  Thoresby  describes  it,  **  a small 
wooden  vessel  with  a cover  that’s  loose,  and 
fitted  with  notches  to  two  prominent  lags  that 
have  a string  through  them  to  carry  it  by.” 

BENNET.  The  bent  grass.  Somernet.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  West  country  distich — 

••  Pigeons  never  know  no  woe 
Till  they  s ItenneUlng  do  go.** 

BENNICK.  A minnow.  Somerget. 

BENNYS.  Beans.  See  an  old  will  in  Test.  Ve- 
Uist.  p.  507. 

BENOME.  Taken  away.  See  J9entme. 

BENOTHINGEI).  Diminished.  Fairfax. 

BENOW.  By  this  time.  AbrM. 

BENSE.  A cow-stall.  North. 

BENSIL.  To  beat ; to  thrash.  North. 

BENT.  (I)  Ready,  fl'eber. 

(2)  A plain ; a common ; a field ; a moor ; so 
called  from  those  places  being  frequently 
covered  with  the  bent  grass.  Willan  says 
bents  are  “ high  pastures  or  shelving  com- 
mons.” The  term  is  very  common  in  early 
English  poetry. 

Appone  A Sent  vlthowt  the  borghc. 

With  scharpe  arowet  5a  schote  hym  thurghr. 

MS.  Linruin  A.  1.  I7,  f.  iSfl. 

(3)  The  declivity  of  a hill.  Perhaps 

tills  may  be  the  meaning  in  the  Squyr  of 
Lowe  Degr^,  65. 

Subject.  Cor.  hfyst. 

51  A chimney.  North, 

(6)  A long  coarse  grass,  which  chiefly  grows 
upon  the  moors.  Also  called  bent-grass.  A 
blade  of  coarse  bay  or  grass  is  called  a bent ; 
and  Gerard  also  calls  a bundle  of  it  a bent. 
See  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  324  ; Florio,  in  v.  (iiun- 
cdta{  Drayton’s  Poems,  p.  185;  Brit.  Bibb  i. 
212 ; Forby,  ii.  417. 

(7)  “ Brows  bent,”  i.  e.  arched.  See  Dycc’s 
notes  to  Skelton,  p.  146;  Rora.  of  tlie  Rose, 
1217. 

(8)  Fonn ; shape. 

My  bent*  whiche  that  y now  have 
Tide  1 be  take  into  my  grave. 

Cott  er,  US.  Soc.  Mntiq.  lM,f.  60. 

RENTERS.  Debentures.  Steereng. 

BENTLES.  Dry  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea 
covered  chiefly  with  l^nt-grass.  East. 

BENVENUE.  Ilalf-a-crown,  a fee  paid  by  every 
new  workman  at  a printing-house.  Uolme. 

BKNWYTTRE.  The  woodbine.  Prompt.  Part. 

BENYNGUCHE.  Kindly.  Rob.  Glouc. 

BENZAMYNE.  Benzoin,  a kind  of  resin. 
Spelt  benzwine  in  Topsell’s  Four-footed  Beasts, 
p.  240. 


BEO.  By. 

BEOCE.  Boethius.  Chaucer. 

BEODE.  (1)  To  offer;  to  proflTerj  to  prey. 
Also  to  summon,  to  command.  It  occurs  in 
a doubtful  sense  in  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  3606, 
explained  by  Weber,  to  carry;  rather  per- 
haps, to  balance  a spear. 

(2)  A prayer.  {A.-S.) 

BEOKYNG.  (1)  Burying;  funeral.  Weber. 

(2)  Bearing;  birth.  KyngAlis. 

BEOTH.  Be;  are;  is.  {A.-S.) 

BEOIJTEN.  Without.  {A.^S.) 

BE-PLOTMELE.  Piecemeal.  Prompt.  Pare. 

BEQUAKRE.  B sharp.  An  old  musical  term, 
occurring  in  a curious  poem  on  the  compara- 
tive difliculty  of  learning  secular  and  church 
music,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  292. 

BEK.  (1)  Beer.  Gate. 

(2)  A berry.  (/«/.) 

(3)  A bier.  Rit»on. 

(4)  Carried.  Rob.  Glouc. 

(5)  The  s;>acc  a person  runs  in  order  to  Itap 
the  imyietus.  North. 

BERAFttY.NDE.  A curious  term  introduced 
in  the  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd, 
ap.  Hartsliomc,  p.  48,  Ac.  It  is  hardy  pos- 
sible  that  it  may  have  some  connexion  with 
bellarmin,  q.  v.  Tlie  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the 
conjecture. 

BEHALLE.  Fine  glass. 

The  jatys  were  of  dene  cry«talle. 

And  aabryghtens  any  hera'Ie. 

US.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  .S8,  f.  49. 

BERAND.  Rushing;  roaring.  Pe.Cott. 

BERANDE.  Bearing.  Kyng  Alis.  5109. 

BER.YNDYLES.  The  name  of  a dish  in  an- 
cient cookery.  See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 

BER.VSCALLED.  Abused  like  a rascal.  Nash. 

BER.VTE.  To  scold.  Cotgravc  gives  this  as 
one  of  the  meanings  of  Rreteler. 

BEKATTLE.  To  rattle ; to  make  a great  noise. 
Shak. 

BERAYED.  (1)  Dressed. 

For  at  they  patted  along  In  thit  array,  the  manor 
wat  that  toineone.  berayed  likea  deviil.  thould  offer 
to  Invade  the  company. 

Z.<tm6«irdcr*«  PerarM>ulation,  1596,  p.  334. 

(2)  Dirtied. 

BERAYNE.  To  wet  with  rain.  Hence  gene- 
rally, to  moisten.  (.-f.-S.) 

But  tearea  tmrayndn  my  cheekes, 

1 retchlease  rent  mine  hrare. 

Turb*vHe'$  Ovid,  15<j7,  f.  1«. 

BERBER.  Barberry,  a shrub.  Gate. 

BERBINE.  The  verbena.  Kent.  This  Saxon 
form  is  given  by  Keiinett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BKRCEL.  A mark  to  shoot  at.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  meta,  and  occurs  under  five  diflTcrent 
forms,  bercel^  berseel,  hertely  bysselie.  bersell^ 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  32,  56.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, in  his  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v.  lierselcL 
has  clearly  shown  the  connexion  of  the  word 
with  Germ,  lenten,  to  shoot,  and  has  also 
(luoted  from  the  Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  Harb  221. 
Its  synonyme  is  obviously  butt,  and  one  is 
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tlierefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  editor 
of  the  Promptorium,  p.  56,  confusing  the  term 
with  that  applied  to  the  ridges  of  a ploughed 
field.  See  also  Ferrer  and  bersauli  in  Roquefort. 

BERCELETTUS.  Hounds.  Tliis  is  certainly 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Rohson’s  Ro- 
mances. p.  60,  and  may  throw  a doubt  on  the 
interpretation  of  harcelett,  q.  v.  See  HarnletyH. 

BEKCEN.  The  barton  of  a house.  This  form 
of  the  word  is  (riven  in  MS.  Gough,  Wilts,  5, 
as  current  in  Wiltshire. 

BERCIIE.  Made  of  iron. 

BERD.  A beard.  (^.-5.)  “ Maugre  hU  herd,” 
in  spite  of  him.  **  To  run  in  one’s  l>crd,'’  to 
offer  opposition  to.  Langtoft. 

BERDASII.  A neck-cloth.  The  meaning  of 
this  term  is  doubtful.  It  occurs  only  in  the 
Guardian. 

BERDE.  (1)  Margin  ; brink.  Prompt.  Part. 

(2)  A lady  ; a young  person.  See  Hird. 

BERDYl).  Bcanlcd.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BERE.  (1)  A noiMi ; a roar ; a cry.  {A.-S.)  See 
llartshornc’s  Met.  Talcs,  p.  99  ; Const,  of  Ma- 
sonry, p.  ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  223  ; Towne- 
ley  Myst.  p.  109;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  550. 

Tho,  kcydr  Befyte,  lieryite  thou  that  y here? 

i hanicoevyr  a fowler  beertl 

US.  Ointab.  Ff.  U.38,  f.  114. 

(2)  To  make  a noise.  {A.-S.) 

To  the  p4vyl.)wn  hi*  can  hym  wynne, 

AnJ  brcvi  ly  can  he  fcrre. 

MS.  Cnntah.  Ff.  U.  .W,  f W. 

(3)  A bier.  (./,-5.)  “ Broght  on  here,*'  dead. 
Minot’s  Poems,  p.  24. 

(4)  A pillow-case.  Chaucer. 

(5)  To  bear ; to  carry*.  {A.^S.') 

(6)  A lH?urd.  Rob.  Ghuc. 

(7)  To  bear;  to  produce. 

(8)  A hear.  (.^.-5.) 

(9)  To  lK*ar  upon  ; to  allege ; to  accuse.  Weber. 
See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  354. 

berk,  a lH:rry. 

Take  the  Jeu*e  of  rewr,  vyneacrc,  and  oyle  of 
roae«,  aod  of  lureile,  and  laye  thame  to  thl 

hevede.  1 1 helpe*  wonderfully. 

MS.  Unco*n.  .V<^.  f.  280. 

BERE-BAG.  One  who  hears  a hag;  a term  of 
contempt  applied  by  .Minot  to  the  Scotch. 

BEKEUE.  To  advise.  Palxgrare. 

BERE-FK.ANKE.  wooden  cage  to  keep  a 
bear  or  l)onr  in.  See  Wright’s  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  269. 

BEUEING.  Birth. 

BE  REN.  Toliear.  (A.~S.) 

BEUENGER.  The  name  of  a bear. 

BEKENT.  To  rent ; to  tare. 

What  wonder  Uit  then  If  I Urent  my  halm? 

RngfantCn  Helican,  p.  f»2. 

BERKTFA.  A kind  of  hood  worn  by  priests. 
Sc?  Hall's  Satires,  iv.  7. 

BERFREY.  A moveable  lower  employed  in 
sieges,  generally  marie  of  wood.  Sec  tivlfry. 
Aliuundre.  amt  hit  folk  alle, 

Fatte  HMiilrd  hii^re  wallit. 

Myd  berfrr^f$,  with  allr  gyn, 

Ocf  they  myghte  the  cltS  wynne. 

hpng  AH*nuHde< , 2777< 


UERGH.  A hill.  Yok*h. 

Thanne  thallow  blenehe  at  a lergh. 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  119. 

BERGMOTE.  A court  upon  a hill,  which  is  held 
in  Derbyshire  for  deriding  pleas  and  contro- 
versies among  the  miners. 

BEUGOM.ASK.  A rustic  dance,  framed  in  imi. 
lation  of  the  {>eoplc  of  Bergamasco,  a ]>rovince 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  who  are  ridiculed  as  be- 
ing more  clownish  in  their  manners  and  dialect 
than  any  other  people  in  Italy.  Shak. 

BERHEGOR.  Beer-aigrc,  In  the  Manners 
and  Household  Evpcnccs  of  England,  p.  456, 
mention  is  made  of  “ vij.  galones  berhegor** 

BERI ALLIS.  Beryls;  precious  stones. 

BERIE.  A grove;  a shudyplacc.  Harrington, 
Probably  from  A.-S*  beam,  and  merely  another 
form  of  barrow,  q.  v.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  33,  we  have  berwe  and  berowe,  a shadow. 

BERIEL.  A burial.  Also  a tomb,  a grave. 
See  the  quotation  under  ayere(3) ; Dial.  Croat. 
Moral,  p.  88 ; Cov.  Mvst.  p.  18  ; Sevyn  Sages, 
2598.  (A.-S.  hvrgclsil 

BERING.  (1)  Birth.  (.Y.-5) 

(2)  Behaviour.  {A.-S) 

HERINGE-LEPE.  A basket.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BERISPE.  To  disturb.  See  the  notes  on 
Reynard  the  Fox,  p.  191. 

BERKAR.  One  who  barks.  Prompt.  Part. 

BERKYN.  To  bark.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BERLINA.  A pillory.  Jonaon. 

BERLA*.  Barry,  an  heraldic  term.  Holme. 

BER.ME.  A'cast.  {A.-S.)  Sec  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  16281  ; Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV.  p.  70. 

BERMEN.  Bar-men;  porters  to  a kitchen. 
{A.-S.)  This  tenu  is  found  in  Haveluk  and 
Lavamon. 

BERMOOTHES.  The  Bermudas.  Shak. 

BERMUDAS.  A cant  terra  for  certain  obscure 
and  intricate  alleys,  in  which  {persons  kalged 
isho  had  occasion  to  live  cheap  or  concealed. 
They  arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near  Covent 
Garden.  Bermudas  also  denoted  a s|>ccics  of 
tobacco.  Narea. 

BERN.  (1)  A man;  a knight;  a noble.  Cf.  Sir 
Dcgrevaiit,  500;  Ritsoii’s  Ancient  Songs,  p.  44; 
Amis  ami  Aniiloun,  837  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  176. 

O Brut  that  bern  bald  of  hand. 

The  first  conquerour  of  Ingland. 

US  Cott.  Vctifnt.  A.  ill.  f.  S. 

(2)  A hnirn;  a child.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Kyng  Ali- 
sanndcr.  7556. 

Tho  llavclok  mietc  lei,  Weiiawet  I 

That  cvere  wa*  I kit>gei feern/  Hatvlok,S71. 

(3)  A barn.  {A.-$.) 

BEKNACLE.  A gag  for  the  mouth  of  a horse. 
In  hernnelt  end  brydril  thou  con«trryne 
The  rhekys  of  them  that  nejeh  the  noutht. 

j US.  Aahmole  61,  (.  110. 

HERNAK.  (1)  The  barnacle  goose. 

And  a«  the  bernak  In  thi*  harde  tree. 

MS  Aahmola  59.  f.  158. 

(2)  A l>ernacle,  q.  v.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BERNERS.  Men  who  Mood  with  relays  in 
hunting.  They  were  projtcrly  the  men  who 
fed  the  hounds. 
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And  Ihenne  every  mao  that  It  theire,  uf  the 
6emer«  on  foote  and  the  chaccchyeni,  and  the 
lymneret.  the  whiehc  ihulde  be  with  hure  houndes, 
and  awayte  upon  hern  yn  a feyr  grene  there  aa  U a 
cold  ahadewe,  iholde  atonden  afront  yn  aither  syde 
the  heed  with  ruddc«,  that  no  hound  come  aboute 
nor  on  the  aydes.  A/5.  Bodi.  M6. 

BERNYNDE.  Buming. 

Manne  that  leth  hia  howi  hernpndt, 

Hath  frete  peryll  to  bym  commynde. 

MS.  RawHn»on  91,  f.  3. 

BEROWE.  A shadow.  Prompt.  Part. 

BEROWNE.  Around ; round  about. 

Hia  burllche  berde  was  btody  htrowne. 

Afwrfa  Arthurt,  MS,  Liticoin,  f.  94. 

BERRIER.  A thrasher.  North. 

BERRIN.  A burial;  a funeral.  Var.  dial.  A 
jtersoD  attending  a funeral  is  called  a ^errtner, 
and  a grave  a berrinhote. 

BERRITHATCll.  According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
l^nsd.  1033,  in  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor 
of  Cheriton,  co.  Somerset,  this  word  is  used 
for  litter  for  horses. 

BERRY.  (1)  A gooseberry.  North. 

(2)  To  thrash  com.  North.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  gives  an  Islandic  derivation. 
Berrying-stede,  the  thrashing  floor. 

(3)  A herd  of  conics.  A herd  of  rocs  in  the 
the  Two  Angric  Women  of  Abington,  p.  65, 
unless  we  suppose  a misreading  for  Aery.  We 
have,  however,  berry  in  the  Booke  of  Hunting, 
Lend.  15SC. 

(4)  Florio  has,  **  Cnitctd  d’dcyue,  a suddaine 
showre,  a storme,  a tempest,  a blustring,  a 
berry  or  flaw  of  many  windes  or  stomies  to- 
gether, bringing  violent  showres  of  water." 

(5)  A borough. 

BERSELET.  A kind  of  bow? 

BERST.  (1)  Dearest. 

(2)  Broke.  Rob.  Olouc. 

(3  Defect.  {A.-S.) 

The  levcdi,  tore  a-)rsd  withaUe, 

Laddc  Bevrt  into  the  halle. 

And  of  evrrlche  sonde. 

That  him  com  to  honde, 

A dtde  hire  ete  altherfent, 

Thai  nhe  ne  dede  him  no  bmt  i 
.And  drinkc  fent  of  the  win, 

I'liat  no  polw>un  was  therln. 

Bett*  nf  HamUomn,  p.  73. 

BERT.  (1)  To  persi>ire.  North.  .. 

(2)  A beard. 

lie  tmat  aynother  al  to  woundrr. 

That  hya  3er/  cleve  yaoiidrr. 

Oif  of  fyarwikf,  Middlehill  MS. 

(3)  BriKht. 

BERTHE.  Beareth.  Lydgate. 

BERTIIHINGES.  Salvation.  P».  Cott. 

BERUEFIANISED.  Abused  like  a ruttian.  A 
term  used  by  Nash,  in  Have  With  Y'oti  to 
Saffron  Walden,  1596. 

BERUNCE.  A burial.  Robtton. 

BERWE.  (1)  A shallow.  Prompt.  Part. 

(2)  To  defend.  {A.^S.) 

BERWHAM.  A horse-collar.  Prompt.  Parc. 

BEKYD.  Buried. 

Therfur  I will  that  ther  it  btryd  be. 

Sugm  /*uc/i«r,  p.  5, 


BERYEN.  To  defend ; to  protect. 

BERYLL.  Apparently  some  rope  belonging  to 
a ship.  See  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  12. 
BERYNE.  A child;  a bairn. 

AUca  a wafulle  wedowe  that  wanttea  hir  beryne, 

I may  werye  and  wepe,  and  wrynge  myne  handya. 

Morte  Arthurt,  lAncoln  MS.  (.  9S. 
BERYNG.  The  lap.  ff’eber. 

BKRY*NG-CASE.  A portable  casket. 

There  come  fuurcclerkea  to  Wylionc  from  feme  lend, 
With  a iituU  full  of  ictekes  godc* 

CAron.  Ftlodun.  p.  B4. 

BERY'NT.  To  bear.  Cot.  Myet. 

BERY'S.  Approaches. 

Tryaraowie  to  hym  beryt, 

And  they  alle  to-bnute  ther  aperya. 

MS.  Ginrsb.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  61. 
BERYSE.  Berries.  Weber. 

BERY5T.  Beareth. 

BER3E.  A mount ; a hill.  Gaw. 

BES.  Be.  (^.-5.) 

BESAGE.  A portable  bed  carried  by  horses, 
called  besage  horses.  {A.-N.)  The  term 
occurs  in  Arch.  iii.  157 ; Ordinances  and  Re- 
gulations, pp.  200,  204. 

BESAGUY.  A two-edged  axe.  {A.-N.) 

Wambraa  with  winga  and  rere  bras  therto. 

And  thereon  aette  were  be^aguyt  alto, 

Ctari^jdfM,  up.  Tiirtrem,  p.  3J3. 

I BESANT.  A golden  coin,  so  called  because 
' first  coined  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
Its  value  is  differently  estimated,  and  seems 
have  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  sols. 
BESCHADE.  To  shadow. 

The  hy^e  tre  the  grounde  bfeehadeth. 

And  every  mannii  herte  gladeth. 

Cou>«r,  M.S.  Sor,  Antitf.  134,  f.  197. 
But  In  lilence  and  In  rovart 
Deairrth  for  to  be  beackndid.  /bid.  f.  184. 
BESCIEDIGED.  Accused  of  a crime.  Ver~ 
dtegan. 

BESCORNED.  Despised.  Chaucer. 
BESCRATCHIN.  To  scratch.  Chaucer. 
BESCRO.  To  beslircw. 

BESCU.MMER.  To  scatter  ordure.  BeuJonson 
spells  it  beecumber. 

BE-SE.  To  sec;  to  behold.  (A.-S.)  Hence 
to  sec  to,  to  take  care,  as  in  Const,  of  Ma- 
sonry, p.  16. 

BESKEK.  To  beseech.  (A.-S.)  A common 
form  in  early  Kngli.sh.  North. 

BESEEME.  To  seem ; to  appear.  See  Morte 
d’Arthur,  ii.  235;  Ipomydon,  354. 

BESEGIT.  UesiegciE  Chaucer. 

BESENE.  Clad;  clothed;  adorned.  See  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f,  3;  Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  50. 
Most  dowtyd  man,  I am  lyvyng  upon  the  ground. 
Goodly  beam*  with  many  a rychc  garlcment. 

D'gby  MytUt  le*.  p.  33. 
He  cam  into  a llillle  ptayne, 

Alle  rounde  abnute  wel  betryne 
With  iHischis  grene  and  cvtlrea  hy^e. 

Cou’rr,  Jtf.y.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  40. 
And  was  with  golde  and  riche  sloola 
Detene  and  bounde  for  the  nonif.  Ibid.  t.  55 

BESENYS.  Business.  Arch.  x.vix.  133. 
BESET.  Plwcii;  employed  ; bestowed.  (^.-S.) 
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Now  me  thyrikyth  yn  my  mode. 

Thmi  haste  wellc  b«  my  gode. 

MS.  Oinfah.  ¥f.  H.  38,  f.  88. 
I holde  my  kyngdome  weilc 
Be  thou  worse  or  be  thou  bett  Ibid.  (.  947. 

BESETE.  Sec  B-yc/c. 

His  worldls  joye  ben  so  grete, 

Him  thenketh  of  heven  no 

GoK>er,  MS.  Soe.  .4ntlq.  51,  f.  58. 

BESEY.  Besceii.  (.4.-S.) 

BESHARP.  To  make  haste.  Var.  dial. 

BESIIET.  Shut  up.  {A.-S.) 

BESIUNE.  To  give  light  to.  This  is  found 
among  the  obsolete  words  given  at  the  coin- 
incncemciit  of  Batman  uppoii  Bartliolome, 
fol.  Lond.  1582. 

BESHOTE.  Dirtied.  Lane. 

BESHRADDE.  Cut  into  shreds.  Sec  Percy’s 
Reliques.  p.  279. 

BESIIREWE.  To  curse.  (A.-S.)  Generally 
a milder  form  of  imprecation.  Florio  derives 
the  term  from  the  shrew  mouse,  to  which 
deadly  qualities  were  once  ascribed.  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6426 ; Audeley’s  Poems, 
p.  32  ; Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  1 7. 

BESIDE.  By  the  side  of.  Later 

writers  b0!tide»,  as  in  Middleton,  t.  2.35. 

BESIDERY.  A kind  of  haking-pear.  A'ersey. 

BESIEGED.  A planet  is  besieged  when  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  two  malcvolents.  An 
astrological  tenn,  so  explained  in  the  Gent. 
Rer.  i.  101. 

BESIEN.  To  trouble;  to  disturb. 

BESIGHT.  Scandal;  offence.  {A.-S.) 

BESISCIIIPE.  Activity. 

tVhat  bait  thou  done  of  b^tit^hipe  t 

Gf*w«r,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  154,  f.  110. 

BESKIJMMER.  To  daub ; to  licsmcar.  Somer.tef. 

BESKVrrE.  Thnistoff.  {A.-S.) 

And  the  WAS  ever  passynge  wery  of  hym,  and 
fayne  w<>ld  hAve  ben  delyverd  of  hj^ro,  for  she  was 
aferd  of  hym  bycAU«c  he  was  a devyU  aone,  and  she 
coude  not  beskjf/te  hym  by  no  meane. 

Morfe  d* Arthur,  1.91. 

BESLOBBER.  To  slobl>er;  to  render  wet  or 
dirty  by  spilling  over  the  breast.  Beslaver, 
Bril.  Bibl.  i.  498.  Benlomered,  dirtied,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  476. 

BESLUURY.  To  smear;  to  defile.  Drayton. 

BESME.  besom.  Pompt.  Pam. 

BESMIRCH.  To  soil ; to  daub : to  smear.  Shak. 
Verstpgan  has  besmutted,  made  foul ; 

and  Chaucer,  besmotred,  smutted.  {A.~S.) 
Florio,  in  v.  Caligdre,  gives  the  verbs,  to  l>C8ut, 
to  l>csmouldcr.  The  Salopian  dialect  has 
hesmitdge,  to  dirty. 

BESO.  So  be  it.  Hlaundevile. 

BESOFTE.  Besought.  Launfal,  766. 

BESOGNIO.  A beggar.  {Ital.) 

BESORE.  To  vex  ; to  annoy.  Fletcher, 

BESORT.  (I)  To  suit ; to  fit.  Shak.  See  I^ar, 
L 4,  one  of  the  quartos  reading  before. 

(2)  Ailendiince  ; society.  Shak. 

BESPEAKKN.  To  speak  to. 

When  fulks  the  btupeukm,  curtesly  hem  grete. 

TVrS/e  lUmk,  p.  297. 

BESPEUPLED.  Sprinkled.  “All  hesperpled 
with  blooil,’*  Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  167. 


BESPET.  Spit  upon.  {A.~S,) 

BE-SPUEDD.  Overspread. 

Theemperour  went  tohyt  b;:dd. 

In  clothya  fuile  ryche  he  waa  be^*prtdd. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  139. 

BESPRENGYD.  Besprinkled.  Skinner. 

BESPRENT.  Besprinkled.  Sec  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  91;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  25;  Percy’s 
Reliques,  p.  100  ; Collier’s  Old  Ballads,  p.  30. 

BESPURT.  To  sprout ; to  cast  forth. 

BESQL'ITE.  Biscuit. 

Armour  the!  had  plenti*.  and  god  freefuf/etomete. 

L/tngta/Ct  Chnm.  p.  I7I, 

BESSELYCHE.  Busily.  This  form  occurs  in 
the  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  137. 

BESSOME.  To  swim  ; to  sail.  (.<^.-5.) 

Brethly  bstsomet  with  byrre  In  beryne*  saillea. 

Marte  Arthurs,  Unevtn  MS,  f.  91. 

BESSY.  Female  bedlamites  were  called  Bess 
o’  Bedlams,  and  the  terra  is  not  quite  obso- 
lete, licing  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  the 
provinces  to  vagrants  of  that  sex.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
sword  and  plough  dances.  “ Don’t  l>e  a 
Bessy,”  said  to  a man  who  interferes  with 
women’s  business.  Bessy-had,  a person  who 
is  fond  of  childish  amusements. 

BEST.  A beast ; an  animal.  (A.-N.)  .An  insect 
would  be  termed  a beast,  as,  “ Ijcc,  a bestc,” 
Prompt.  Pan*,  p.  27. 

BESTAD.  Circumstanced ; situated.  (A.-S.) 
Sometimes  in  an  ill  sense,  distressed ; and  in 
later  writers,  provided.  Cf.  Prompt.  Pan-, 
p.  33;  Cov.  Mysl.  pp.  77,  329;  Robin  Howl, 
i.  26  ; Chaucer.  Cant.  T.  5069;  Rom.  of  the 


i\ose,  o/vd;  noccicve  s roems, 


BESTARRED.  Covered  with  stars. 

Bettarred  over  with  a few 
Dyamood  drops  of  morning  dew. 

UuMrum  ZMicut,  1636. 

BESTE.  Deer.  Jtitson. 

BESTEZ.  Beasts.  See  Sir  Perceval,  176.  Now 
a common  vulgarism. 

BESTIALL.  Cattle.  Sometimes  a beast,  and 
occasionally  used  as  an  adjective.  The  word 
is  variously  spelt.  Cf.  Maundevile’s  Travels, 
pp.  224,  284;  Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  147,  152; 
Holinshed.  Desc.  Scot.  pp.  11,  14  ; Anc.  Code 
of  Mil.  I^ws,  p.  15. 


And  cek  of  that  thou  herd«t  say. 
To  take  a mannis  herte  awey, 
And  sette  ther  a beM-ille. 


Gon  er,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  154,  f.  57. 

BESTIALLICKE.  Beastly.  Chaucer. 

BESTLY.  Belonging  to  a beast.  CAauerr. 

BESTOIKE.  To  betray.  This  is  given  in  the 
old  dictionaries,  but  is  pcr)ia|u  an  error  for 
beneike,  q.  v. 

BESTOW.  To  lay  up ; to  put  out  of  the  way  j 
to  stow  away.  Ea,t.  Hence,  to  cotmnit  sui- 
cide. Line.  Forby  gives  it  the  mcauing,  “ to 
deliver  a woman,”  the  sense  it  bears  in  the 
foUowing  passage. 


And  Jo^lanc,  Crist  here  bemilde! 

In  a wodc  was  beettntde  of  ehilde. 

Beeet  qf  Itamtoun,  n 432. 

BESTRACT.  Mad.  Miege, 
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BESTRAUGIIT.  Mad;  distracted.  See  Percy*! 
Reliques,  p.  49  *,  Nomenclator,  pp.  423,  424. 

BESTl'D.  To  ornament  with  studs. 

BESTYLYNKSSE.  Bestiality.  Prompt.  Pare. 

BESWIKE.  To  betray ; to  cheat ; to  deceive. 
(.y.-S.)  Cf.  Kyng  Horn,  296 ; Rcliq.  Antiq. 
i.  114,  241  ; Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  10;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4609,  4727  ; Richard  Coer  dc 
Lion,  5918  ; Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  158  j 
Leg.  Catbol.  p.  79  ; Anhour  and  Merlin,  p.  60 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  2500;  Langtoft,  p.  273. 

Whi‘r«4)f  the  thippU  they  bint^ike. 

That  paMcn  by  the  coitU  there. 

C«urr,  JUS.  Si>f.  Mntiq  134,  f.  41- 
I fynde  ciitampic  in  a cronicle 
Of  hem  that  love  ko  hegwiJir^.  Ibid.  (.  43. 

or  a poykone  whiche  they  dronke. 

They  hadden  that  they  hsn  i>«tu'onk^.  Ibid.  (.55. 
Ill  wtimmannyeche  yoU  thay  lyn^e 
With  nooie*  of  %o  gret  likynjte. 

Of  such  mesure,  of  luch  mu»ike, 
herof  the  »chippe»  thay  b^wikt. 

Cower.  MS.Bixit.  294,  Ml. 
\Vh.-ithare  1 done  a3<yn  ihl  like, 

That  thus  woldet  me  biru-ike.  i 

Curtnr  Mut.di,  JUS.  04/  Trin.  Cantab.  (.  19. 

BESY.  Busy.  (J.-S.) 

BESYTTYN.  To  set  in  order.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BET.  (1)  Better.  (A.^S  ) See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
7533 ; Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  110;  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  293 ; Songs  and  Carols,  xv. ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  ,389 ; Thynne’s  Debate, 
p.  20  ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  107  ; Assenihlc  of  Foules, 
45l ; Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

Upon  the  morowe  the  day  wt«t  »et. 

The  kyiig  hym  purveyde  weUe  the  bet. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.38,  f.  947. 

(2)  To  abate.  Scott. 

(.3)  Kindled.  Webtr. 

(4)  Beaten.  7'oumelet/  yfi/st.  It  occurs  also  in 
this  sense  in  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

(5)  Bettered ; improved.  H cber. 

(6)  Promised. 

Gtf  thou  Wilt  holden  that  thnii  me  bet. 

That  Ich  khall  wed  that  maiden  aweet. 

tmu'e  Met.  Horn.  IL  327. 

(7)  To  pray.  Skinner. 

(8)  *'  Go  bet,”  an  old  hunting  cry,  often  intro- 
duced in  a more  general  sense.  Sec  Songs  and 
Carols.  XV.  ; Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  i.  58 ; Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12601 ; I/Cg.  of  Dido,  288  ; Tyrwhitt’s 
Notes,  p.  278  ; Rian’s  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  46. 
The  phrase  is  mentioned  by  Berners  in  the 
Buke  of  St.  Albans,  and  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  ffo  along. 

BETAKE.  To  give ; to  recommend  to.  (/f.’S.) 
See  Cuv.  Myst.  p.  72 ; Chester  Plays,  i.  144 ; 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  3748,  8037. 

BETALK.  To  tell;  to  count;  to  give  an  ac- 
count. Dragton. 

BETATTEREI).  Dressed  in  ragged  clothes. 

BETAlIOin*E.  Gave  up;  recommended  to. 
See  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  63 ; Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  4438;  Langtoft,  p.  126.  It  is  appa- 
rently used  in  the  sense  of  taught  in  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  70. 

BETAY'NE.  The  herb  betony.  See  a receipt 
quoted  to  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  232,  and  p.  34. 


BETE.  (1)  To  amend;  to  heal;  to  abate.  (yf.-5.) 
**  Bete  my  bale,**  amend  my  misfortune. 
“ Bete  his  need,'*  satisfy  his  need.  Very  fre» 
quently  applied  to  fire,  to  mend  it ; in  the 
provincial  dialects,  to  light,  to  make  a fire. 
Kcnnett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has,  **to  beet  the 
fire,  i.  e.  in  Kent,  to  mend  the  fire,  or  supply 
it  with  fuel ; it  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
supplying  of  a kill  with  straw  for  the  drying 
of  malt,  where  some  beater  must  constimtly 
attend  to  beet,  i.  e.  to  put  fresh  straw  into 
the  mouth  of  the  kill.**  Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  657;  Sevyn  Sages,  2123;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  131 ; Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  278;  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  49 ; Minot’s  Poems,  p.  7 ; Sir  Per- 
ceval, 439;  Isurobras,  764. 

(2)  To  prepare;  to  make  ready.  (.Y.-5.) 

(31  To  heal.  {^.N.) 

(4)  Beaten.  J/occleve.  Often,  worked,  em- 
broidered, as  in  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
182;  Skelton,  ii.  302. 

(5)  Help;  assistance.  Skinner. 

(6)  To  l>eat. 

(7)  To  walk  up  and  down.  See  Minot’s  Poems, 
p.  7.  It  is  used  in  a similar  sense  by  sports- 
men. Sec  Gent.  Rec. 

(8)  Bit.  Cor.  bfget. 

(9)  A proper  name.  Prompt.  Parv.  The  Latin 
corresponding  to  it  is  Beatrix. 

DETECHE.  To  deliver  up;  to  give  up.  {A.-S.) 
See  Tyrwhitt’s  notes  to  Chaucer,  iv.  292; 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  70;  Langtoft,  p.  299. 

Farewelle,  he  Myde.  my  dcrc  Boiie, 

The  Fadur  of  heryn  beteehe  y the. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  49 
That  yche  shepard  jyveth  no  gode  kepe 
Tbit  betecheth  the  wulfc  hy«  »hepe. 

MS.  H»iH.  1701,  f.72. 

BETEEM.  To  bestow,  give,  afford,  or  allow ; 
probably  from  teem,  to  pour  forth.  Also,  to 
deign,  to  endure.  Naret. 

BETEL.  A hammer. 

\ Wyht  Buylc  a betet  be  he  imyten. 

tVright'a  Latin  Storiet,  p.  29. 

BETELLE.  To  deceive;  to  mislead.  (/f.-5.) 

BETEN.  Worked;  embroidered.  {A.-N.)  See 
Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.  7;  Syr  Gaw. 

BETENDING,  Concerning;  relating  to.  Yorksh. 

BETH.  Be;  arc;  be  ye.  <A.‘S.) 

BF.THE.  Both.  H'eber.  ' 

BETHEED.  Prospered.  Verategan. 

BETHEKYS.  Betwixt. 

BETHEN.  Both. 

And  in  hit  Innde  bUhoppla  tweino, 

Swithe  nobullc  men  (hel  weren  bethen. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  08. 

BETHINK.  (1)  To  grudge.  Someraet. 

(2)  To  recollect.  North.  We  have  bithenche  in 
Weber,  and  bithinke  in  Wright’s  Purgatory, 
p.  149.  Palsgrave  has  bethynkgng  in  the 
sense  of  consideration. 

BETHKAL.  To  enthral,  .'denser. 

DETHWINE.  The  wild  clematis.  I.  JTight. 

BETID.  Happened.  (A.^S.) 

BETINED.  Hedged  about.  Verategan. 

BETIT.  Hath  happened.  EUia. 


C'.oogli: 
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BETLE.  Soft;  fitted  for  cultivation,  a term 
applied  to  land.  North. 

BETOATLED.  Imbecile;  stupid.  Devon. 
BETOKE.  Gave;  recommended.  (A.-S.) 
BETOSSED.  Troubled.  .SAo*. 

BETOUSE.  To  drag  about.  AVuA. 
BETR.MTOR.  To  call  one  traitor.  See  the 
State  Papers,  iii.  262. 

BETRAPPE.  To  entrap;  to  ensnare.  See 
Morte  d’.irtbur,  ii.  396 ; bitrappe,  Lydgate, 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  27. 

BETRASH.  To  betray;  {A.-N.)  Spelt  also 
belraiie.  Sec  Tundale,  p.  136 ; Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1620;  Langtoft,  pp.  156,  253. 

By  grace  only  yf  he  may  aacs|ie. 

Or  deth  bitraUthe  him  with  hit  todeyne  rape. 

I4fdgate,  US,  Soc,  134s  t.  89# 

BETRAST.  Trust.  }f>ber. 

BETRAX.  A battlement.  Prompt.  Part, 
BETRAYNE.  Betrayed ; played  false. 

But,  kyr,  he  u>de.  for  certente, 

Vour  quene  hath  you  betrai/ne. 

Tri/am'Urtt  1S5. 

BETRAYSSHE.  Palsgrave  has,  “ I betrayxshe 
(Lydgate)  I go  aboute  the  stretes  of  a towuc 
or  cytie,  je  tracatse;**  and  he  adds,  “this 
verbe  is  nat  yet  taken  in  comen  use.** 
BETRED.  Prevailed;  conquered. 

BETREIXT.  Sprinkled.  .Sifrmiier. 

BETRIM.  To  adorn ; to  deck.  Skak, 

BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  in  Venice, 
worth  about  a farthing.  It  is  alluded  to  in  : 
Podsley’s  Old  Plays,  x.  A2.  \ 

BETT.  To  pare  the  turf  with  a breast-plough,  i 
IlerrfordMh. 

BETTAXE.  A pickaxe.  Devon, 

BETTE.  (1)  Good.  Herefordsh. 

(2)  Better.  {A.~S.)  Sec  Octornn,  1073 ; Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7008. 

BETTEE.  An  engine  used  by  thieves  in  wrench- 
ing open  doors.  Blount, 

BETTELYNGES.  Battles.  Utimer.  \ 

BETTER.  More.  Var.  dial.  The  glossaries 
give  bettermer,  better ; and  bettermost^  the 
best,  or  very  nearly  the  l)C8t. 
BETTER-CHEAP.  Cheaper.  “ I cannot  afford 
it  better  cheap,  or  for  a lesser  price.*'  Howell. 
BETTERNESS.  Su|>erior.  North. 

BETTRE.  Better.  {A.-S.) 

BETTY-TIT.  The  titmouse.  Suffolk. 
BETVVAN.  An  ojien  wicker  bottle  or  strainer, 
put  over  the  veut-hole  in  brewing  to  prevent 
the  grains  of  malt  passing  tlirough.  North. 
BETWATTLED.  Confounded;  stupified;  in- 
fatuated; in  a distressed  and  confused  state 
of  mind.  Var.  dial. 

BETWEEN.  Sometimes  used  cUiptically,  thi$ 
time  being  undeivtood.  Between  whilen,  in 
the  inteiv’al.  Betwixt  and  between,  some- 
where between  the  two  extremities;  in  some 
places  used  for  exactly  the  middle  point. 
BETWIT.  To  taunt;  to  upbraid.  Var.  dial. 
BETWIXEN.  Between.  {A.^S.) 

BKTYl).  To  betide;  to  happen. 

BETYN.  Bitten. 

BETYNG-CANDLE.  A candle  made  of  rc^in 


BEV 

and  pitch.  See  old  accounts  quoted  in  Sliarp'i 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  187. 

I BETY'NGE.  A rod,  any  instnunent  of  punish- 

I roent.  Prompt.  Parv. 

I BEUFE.  Buff. 

BEUK.  A book.  North, 

BEVEL.  (1)  A sloped  surface  in  masonry. 

I Also  a verb,  to  cut  an  angle.  Any  slo]>e  is 
called  a bevel  in  some  dialects.  **  Though 
they  themselves  1^  bevel,"  bent  in  an  angle, 
Shak.  Sonn.  121,  or  rather  perhaps  as  Kcnnctt 
explains  the  word  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  “to 
run  askew  in  length,  or  depart  from  a true 
level.**  Beveling,  the  sloping  part  of  a wall, 
Arch.  xi.  233. 

(2)  A violent  push  or  stroke.  North. 

(3)  A kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  car- 
penters, moveable  on  a centre,  that  can  be 
set  to  any  angle.  Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bureau. 

BEVER.  (1)  An  intermediate  refreshment  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  the  afternoon  snack  of  harvest- 
men and  other  labourers,  and  perhaps  may  be 
explained  more  correctly  as  any  refreshment 
taken  between  the  regular  meals.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  i.  20 ; Ford,  i.  392 ; Florin, 
in  v.  Merenda ; Cooper,  in  v.  Anteewnium  ; 
Stanihurst's  Dcscr.  of  Ir^nd,  p.  18 ; Nomcn- 
clator,  p.  79;  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  42; 
Howell,  sect.  43 ; Middleton's  Works,  iv.  427, 
T.  141.  Sometimes  refreshments  of  drink,  or 
drinkings,  were  called  &erer«  / but  potations 
were  not  bevere,  as  Mr.  Dyce  asserts. 

(2)  To  tremble ; to  quiver.  North.  See  Brockett 
and  Palmer.  Beveren  is  wrongly  explained 
“ flowing  **  in  Syr  Gawayne,  as  will  appear 
from  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  22.  It  is  possibly 
from  A.-S.  b^ian. 

BEVERACHE.  Drink;  liquor.  It  w*as  for- 
merly the  custom  to  drink,  says  one  editor, 
when  making  a bargain.  Is  tliis  fashion 
obsolete  ? 

Athnnt  I Wat  ful  tore  y-twonke. 

The  bcvcrache  motte  nelhet  ben  thronke. 

MS.  Addit.  Ua07,  f.  95. 

BEVE  RAGE.  Ileamc,  gloss.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  623, 
explains  beverage,  “ beveridge,  reward,  con- 
sequence," and  he  adds  that  it  is  “ a word 
now  in  use  for  a refreshment  between  dinner 
and  supper,  and  we  use  the  word  when  any 
one  pays  for  wearing  new  cloaths."  That  it 
is  synonymous  with  bever  appears  clearly  from 
Holinshed,  Desor.  Scot,  p,  22,  As  to  the 
other  meaning,  “ beveridge  money  " is  still  de- 
manded on  tiie  first  appearance  of  a new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a forfeit  is  a button  cut  off  from 
them  if  the  wearer  is  so  injudicious  as  to  refuse. 
In  Devon,  a composition  of  cider,  water,  and 
spice,  is  called  brverof/e, 

BEVETENE.  Beaver 

He  (oc  hit  bcoetenc  hat, 

With  pal  th.*it  wat  biweved. 

MS.  BodU  659,  f.  10. 

BEVISE.  To  consider. 

But  for  all  that,  L't  couthc  he  not 
Brvisc  hlinttlfe  whlche  wat  the  bcate. 

Uou/cr,  MH.  Soc.  Ahth/  l.'M.  f.  .SO. 
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BEVISH.  To  fall  headlong.  North, 

BEVT.  Properly,  a company  of  n>ebucks.  A 
dock  of  quails  was  also  called  a bcry,  as  ap* 
pears  from  MS.  Porkington  10;  and  Florio, 
in  V.  Covdta,  applies  the  term  to  pheasants. 
In  an  old  list  of  companies  of  animals  in 
Junii  Etym.  in  v.  Chirre^  **  a bevey  of  ladies  ” 
is  inserted ; and  Grey  has  fully  illustrated  the 
phrase,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  ii.  74.  The 
fat  of  the  roebuck  and  roe  was  called  be>7- 
greasc.  See  Drjden’s  Twici,  p.  21 ; Gent. 
Rcc.  ii.  77. 

BEWAILE.  To  cause;  to  compass.  Spenter. 

BEW'ANL).  Wrapped  up.  Verntegan, 

BEWANNE.  CoUcctcd  ? {A.~S.) 

Thay  had  welthe  more  wane  Ihan^  th«y  ever  bewanne. 

MS.  U/tev/n  A.  I 17.  f.  S3a. 

BEWAPED.  Astonished. 

The  porter  was  al  beituprd: 

Alas!  queth  he,  is  Beves  ascapedl 

B*vr$  of  Humtoun,  p.  08. 

BEWARED.  Spent;  expended.  Skinner, 

BEWB.  (1)  Drink;  liquor. 

(2)  To  bow;  to  obey.  See  the  Thornton  Ro- 
mances, p.  6H. 

BEWED.  To  wed ; to  unite.  Fairfax. 

BEWELI).  To  wield.  Also,  to  govern,  to 
possess. 

.Sll  which  doo  Import  that  he  was  a notable  giant, 
and  a man  of  groat  stature  and  strength,  to  wcare 
such  an  armour,  and  b€%r*ld  so  heavlo  a lance. 
— D*aeription  of  Britaine,  p.  9. 

BEWENDED.  Turned  about.  VerAegan, 

BEWEPE.  To  weep;  to  lament.  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  5121 ; Troilus  and  Crcscide,  i.  763 ; 
Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  13.  Shakespeare  also  has 
the  word. 

BEWES.  Boughs. 

BEWET.  Wet;  moist. 

And  sadly  gan  biholde  upon  my  chore. 

That  so  was  with  tern  alle  bewtt, 

OcfUvt,  US.  Sue.  AntUj.  134,  f.  283. 

BEWETE.  Beauty. 

BEWFRAY.  Sec  Hetfreg. 

BEWGEE.  A bull,  flants.  Also  an  arcliaism, 
under  the  form  bugle. 

BEWHISPER.  To  whisper.  Fair/a.r. 

BEWHIVERED.  Bewildered; friglitened.  Devon. 

BEWHELT).  To  manage ; to  sway. 

BEWITS.  The  leathers  with  which  the  bells 
arc  fastened  to  the  legs  of  a hawk.  Accord- 
ing to  Blomc,  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  61,  the  term  in- 
cludes the  hells  and  leathers. 

BEWEY.  Shining;  having  a lustre,  it'anr. 

BEWME.  Bohemia. 

And  some  of  grot  peril*  wire. 

The  Dcwc  giso  of  Ben  me  there 

(j'fiww.  U.s.  Soe.  Ant’H.  134,  f.  24A. 

BEWOND.  Imposed  upon;  puzded;  embar- 
rassed. {A.^S.) 

BEWORD.  To  report. 

Wee  mused  all  what  would  hereof  beword. 

Thffnne'e  IhAtate,  p«61. 

BEWPERE.  A companion. 

BEWRAP,  To  wrap  up ; to  enfold.  See  Hall, 
Richard  III.  f.  3. 

BEWRAY.  Cl)  To  discover ; to  lictray,  but  not 


necessarily  for  bad  or  treacherous  purposes ; 
to  accuse.  {A.^S.)  In  very  old  works  it  oc- 
curs under  the  forms  ^eirrey,  bewrie,  bewrighe, 
bewrye,  &c.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5193, 
9747  ; Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  537  ; Wright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  325 ; Douce’s  Illustrations, 
ii.  26  ; First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  160; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  476 ; Anc.  Poet.  Tr.  p.  10. 
Hardeiy,  *yr,  thou  mayste  safely  to  me  say. 

For  ceriys  y wylJe  the  not  bewr^. 

MS.  Cantab.vr.  II. 38.  f.  141. 
Here  ys  nodweliyng  for  us  to  wonne. 

We  ben  bewiyed  to  the  emperowre.  ibid,  f,  187, 
Tyll  at  the  last  she  was  atpied, 

And  unto  the  biushop  she  was  6eu>ri«ri. 

US.  Laud,  410.  f.  1. 

(2)  To  defile  with  ordure. 

BEWRECKE.  Revenged.  Skinner. 

BEWTEE.  Beauty.  Afaundevite. 

BEW'TESE.  Civilities ; ceremonies.  Fi/ton. 
j BEWUNUS.  Enfolded ; entwined.  ^A.^S.) 

I Sithen  on  that  like  place. 

To  heng  Jewes  thel  made  solace; 

That  catelle  was  wo  begoo. 

So  beuunus  was  never  non. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  83. 
BEY.  (1)  An  ornament  for  the  neck;  any  orna- 
ment. (A.-S.) 

That  maydene,  brightcals  goldene  6e^, 
Whennescho  thegeaunt  heved  sey, 

Fulle  wcle  scho  it  keode. 

MS.  Lincoin  A.  1. 17,  f.  104. 

(2)  Bowed  .> 

The  wolf  Sey  a*doun  hU  brest. 

And  gon  to  siken  horde  and  stronge. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  11. 276. 

(3)  An  ox  ? 

And  as  concemyng  Seye.  all  Site  6eye,  escepte  a 
very  Sewe  for  the  howse,  be  sold,  and  mych  of 
the  stuf  of  howshold  Is  conveyd  awey.  fVrigbfe 
Monaefle  Letters,  p.  151. 

(4)  A boy.  Prompt.  Part, 

BEYAPED.  Cheated.  Skinner. 

BEYATE.  To  beget.  (^.-5.) 

BE  YE.  (1)  To  aby;  to  revenge;  to  atone  for. 
liiteon. 

(2)  To  buy.  (A.-S.)  See  Octovian,  388,  805 ; 
Gesta  Rom.  p.  246. 

So  many  schulden  beye  and  selle. 

Cower,  US.  Sue.  Antiq.  134.  f 81 

(3)  Both.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  47. 

(4)  A bee.  ('overdale. 

BEYETE.  (1)  Obtaining;  gaining;  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  following  passage,  MS.  Bodl. 
294  has  bi^ete.  See  Beeete  and  Heieie. 

His  worldes  Juyes  ben  su  great, 

Hyin  thynketh  of  hcven  no  bet/etr. 

Cower,  rd.  1S;I2,  f.  23. 

(2)  Begotten.  (A.-S.) 

BEYGHED.  Bowed;  bent,  JVeber. 

BEYKE.  To  beek ; to  worm.  Fiteon. 
BEYKYNGE.  Stretching.  Prompt.  Pam. 
BEYLD.  To  protect;  to  shelter. 

Jhc«u  that  es  heveos  kyng, 

Gytr  us  site  his  blyssyng. 

And  bryld  u*  In  his  boure. 

.^IS.  Littevh,  A.  i.  17,  f.  1.38. 
BEYNE.  Quickly.  See  Ky;»g  Horn,  892. 
Beyneaee  occurs  in  the  Promjil.  Parv,  j».  1 Id, 
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translated  hy  Vitaxf  and  beyn,  p.  29,  pliant, 
flexible. 

BEYNSTEYLLYS.  See  a curious  burlesque 
printed  in  tbe  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 

BEYRE.  Hare.  So  explained  by  Ileame,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a misreading  in  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  197. 

BEYS.  Art.  {A.^S,) 

Thou  i-v*  never  trayetl  for  me, 

For  with  me  1 rede  the  wende. 

MS.  Cwtf<i6.  Ff.  V.  48. 

BEYSCHATT.  A bishop.  This  unusual  fonn 
occuts  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  133. 

BEYTE.  (1)  A sharper.  A'orM. 

(2)  A bait ; a snare. 

Thys  wurlile  y«  but  the  fcndyi  bei/te. 

MS.  Cantab,  ft.  il.  38,  f.  4G. 

BEYTH.  Were.  {A.  S.) 

Alie  thet  in  the  tclde 

That  thyi  giete  mervelte  acythe. 

MS.  Cantab,  ft.  lu  38,  f.  247.  ! 

BEYTON.  (1)  Beat.  Tundale,  p.  17. 

(2)  To  bait.  Prompt.  Part. 

BEZ.  Be;  is.  (A.-S.) 

The  quarters  wer  sent  to  honi’C  at  four  clt«a. 

So  if  he  worth  be  schent,  who  »o  traytour  bet. 

hangtofft  Chron.  p.  :^44. 

BCZONIAN.  A beggar;  a scoundrel,  a tenn  of 
reproach  frequently  used  by  the  old  drama-  , 
lists.  {Ital.')  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bisnnyne;  j 
Middleton's  Works,  i.  240;  Malone's  Shake-  j 
s]>eare.  xvii.  224. 

BEZZLE.  (1)  To  drink  hard ; to  tipple.  Btizled, 
besotted.  Hence,  to  squander  riotously,  pro-  1 
pcrly  in  drinking ; to  waste ; to  eml»eizle. 
See  Webster's  Works,  iv.  55  ; Middleton,  iu. 
152 ; Beaumont  and  Hetchcr,  ii.  149. 

(2)  A drunkanl. 

oh  me  I what  oddt  thcro  leemcth  'twixt  their  cheer 
And  the  swoln  bezzte  at  an  alehouae  fire. 

ifo/r«  Satirtt,  v.  S. 

BEZZLED.  Turned,  blunted,  applied  to  the 
etlgc  of  a tool.  Suffolk. 

DE3ETE.  Obtaining;  accomplishment. 

So  that  they  iotte  thc&«qt*r« 

Of  worthipe  and  of  worldi*  pcei. 

Qinrer,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  36. 

BI.  Bi-  or  be-  is  a very  common  prefix  to  verbs 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  lias  chiefly 
an  intensative  power,  although  it  modifies  the 
meaning  in  various  degrees.  Many  verbs  arc 
no  longer  known  except  in  this  compound 
form.  fyrighPt  ylont.  to  Piert  Ploughman. 

DI.  Town  ; village, 

Balder  bem  was  non  in  bi, 

Ilii  name  washeten  lir  Gii. 

Op  0/  tTaru'ike,  p.  267. 

BIACON-WEED.  The  plant  goosefoot.  Dorset. 

BIALACOIL.  Courteous  reception.  {A.-S.) 

BI  AT.  A leather  strap  worn  over  the  shoulders, 
a sort  of  drag-harness  used  by  miners  to  draw 
t he  produce  of  the  mine  to  the  shaft.  Cotgrave 
descrilies  it  **  a kind  of  British  course  garment 
or  jacket  worne  loose  over  other  apparrell.” 

BLVZ.  In  a sloping  manner.  Biace,  a slope,  a 
bias.  lioUyband.  Palsgrave  has,  **  byas  of  an 
ho:^,  bias.” 

BID.  (1)  To  drink.  North.  A commou  term. 


Cf.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58 ; Chester  Plays, 
i.  124.  Bibacitie,  drunkenness,  occurs  in  the 
Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  418;  and  Florio  says,  bibbe  is  a 
child’s  term  for  drink,  in  v.  Bombo 

(2)  A fish,  gadus  barbatus. 

BIBBED.  Drunk.  Chaucer. 

BIBBER.  (1)  A drinker.  Aarea. 

(2)  To  tremble.  Kent.  This  seems  to  be  merely 
another  form  of  bever,  q.  v. 

BIBDLE.  To  drink;  to  tipple.  West.  Skelton 
uses  the  term,  i,  112,  spelt  bybylL  Hence 
bibbleTt  a tippler.  Forby  explains  bibble,  “to 
eat  like  a duck,  gathering  its  food  from  water, 
and  taking  up  both  together.'*  Hence  bibble- 
babble^  inconsistent  chatter  or  nonsense,  a 
tenn  which  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  seve- 
ral other  writers.  See  Billingsly's  Brachy- 
Martyrologia,  1657, p.  203 ; Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  272. 

BIBLE.  A great  IxKik.  {A.-N.)  The  term  was 
constantly  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  several  superstitions 
that  have  reference  to  tbe  Bible;  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  method  of  divination 
by  Bible  and  key,  a curious  instance  of  which 
has  occurred  very  recently,  and  is  described 
in  the  Times,  March  2d,  1844.  An  account  of 
the  ceremony  is  given  by  Forby,  ii.  398. 

BlBLE-CLEUkSIllP.  A very  ancient  scholar- 
ship in  the  Universities,  so  called  because  the 
student  who  was  promoted  to  that  office  was 
enjoined  to  read  the  Bible  at  meal-times. 

BIC.VCHE.  To  deceive.  Bicaught,  deceived. 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  258,  4815;  Sevyn 
Sa^s,  266,  2188;  Kyng  of  Tars,  489; 
Wright’s  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  90;  Arthour  and 
Merlin,  p.  12,  bicought. 

What  man  that  the  wedde schalle, 

Than  is  he  nought  bpcaught. 

The  Goode.  IfV,  P*  19- 

BICANE.  A kind  of  grape-  Skinner. 

BI-CAS.  By  chance. 

BICCHE.  A bitch.  {A.-N.) 

BICH.  Pitch. 

Asc-tit  he  let  felle  a led 
Ful  of  AfrA  and  of  brcmiton. 

And  hot  led  let  falle  therein. 

Beve$  of  liamtoun,  {>.  1S6. 

Bl-CHARRID.  Overturned ; deceived. 

Sec  the  example  under  Amarrid,  ami  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  278. 

BICIIAUNTE.  To  enchant? 

And  the  hetdest  to  Uchaunte 
V'ong  mannes  luve  for  to  haunle. 

jirthour  and  Mertin,  p.  28. 

BICHE.  A kind  of  fur,  the  skin  of  the  female 
deer. 

BICHED-BONES.  Dice.  The  term  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  Caat.  T.  12590,  the  MSS.  reading 
difTcrently.  Sec  Tyrwhitt’s  notes,  p.  277  ; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  241. 

DICHE-SONE.  A term  of  reproach,  still  nsed 
in  the  transposed  form.  See  some  curious 
Latin  lines,  in  which  bycheeon  occurs,  in 
Lelandi  Itin.  vi.  130. 

iiieht-$ott€  t thou  drawrst  amU, 

Thou  echaJt  abtgge  it  y-wUI 

JrthcMr  and  Mer/ia,  p.  31? 
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BICIS.  Vices.  Apal  LoU. 

BICK.  A wooden  bottle  or  cask  in  which  beer 
is  carried  into  the  harvest  fields.  Notf. 

BICKER.  (1)  To  fight ; to  quarrel ; to  act  with 
hostilitjr.  See  Bikere. 

(2)  To  clatter ; to  hasten.  North. 

(3)  A short  race.  North. 

(4)  A small  wooden  dish,  made  of  staves  and 
hoops  like  a tub.  North.  Also  a tumbler 
glass,  in  which  sense  it  is  merely  another  form 
of  beaker,  q.  v, 

BICKERMENT.  Conflict. 

BICKORN.  An  anvil  with  a bickem,  or  beak- 
iron.  See  Arch.  xvii.  292;  lIowcU,  sect.  51. 

BI-CLEPT.  Embraced.  (^.-.9.) 

Everich  other  with  icheld  bict^pt. 

And  fro  other  deote*  kept. 

ArtKnur  and  Mtriin,  p.  S9S. 

And  ftodcynrly,  cr  »che  it  witte, 

BirHfdt  in  arniii  he  hire  ki'te. 

OoicfT,  .VS.  StK,  .dntiq.  IM,  f.  44. 

IIICLOSEI).  Enclosed. 

The  knyght  in  the  mode  hadde  o manrr, 

A I 6(c/(utfd  with  O river.  St'e^n  7^. 

BICLUPPES.  Translated  by  eoic  in  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Autiq.  ii.  83.  Embraces.^ 

BICOLLEUE.  Blackened. 

He  made  foule  rhere, 

And  bicotUde  i«  swore.  Kyng  Horn,  10T2. 

BICOMEN.  Became.  (A.^S.) 

BICORNED.  Double-horned.  See  Richardson, 
and  Brome's  Songs,  ed.  IC61,  p.  194. 

BID.  (1)  To  invite.  Still  us^  in  the  North, 
especially  with  reference  to  an  invitation  to  a 
funeral,  wliich  is  termed  a buMinff.  Two  or 
four  people,  called  bidtiers,  are  sent  about 
to  invite  the  friends,  and  distribute  the 
mourning.  To  '*  bid  the  base,”  to  challenge 
an  encounter,  originally  at  the  game  of  pri- 
soner's base,  but  applied  in  various  ways. 

(2)  To  pray.  North.  To  bid  the  beads,  to  say 
prayers.  Also,  to  entreat,  as  in  Ellis’s  Met. 
Rom.  iii.  165. 

(3)  Both.  Skinner. 

BID-ALE.  The  invitation  of  friends  to  drink 
ale  at  the  house  of  some  poor  man,  who 
thereby  hopes  a charitable  distribution  for  his 
relief;  still  in  use  in  the  west  of  England. 
Blount,  eA.  1691.  The  custom  is  still  in  vogue 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  weddings, 
when  a collection  is  frequently  made  for  a 
portionless  bride. 

BIDAWETH.  Dawns ; breaks. 

Ther  U no  day  whiche  hem  Iridnwtth, 

No  more  the  luoae  than  the  mone. 

Gotetr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  139. 

BIDCOCK.  The  water-rail.  Drayton. 

BIDDABLE.  Obedient ; tracUble.  North. 

BIDDE.  See  Bede.  (A.^S.) 

BIDDER.  A petitioner.  {A.-S.) 

BIDDING-PRAYER,  The  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  benefactors  in  Popish  times,  said  before  the 
sermon.  The  form  may  be  seen  in  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chron.  p.  624. 

BIDDY.  (1)  A louse.  North. 


(2)  A chicken.  Var.  dial. 

BIDDY-BASE.  Prisoner’s  base.  Line.  Kennet, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  term  bilty-bate 
for  this  game ; and  bWy-bate  is  sometimes 
heard. 

BIDDY’S-EYES.  The  pansy.  Somereet. 
BIDE.  (1)  To  dwell;  to  remain;  to  abide. 
Var.  dial.  “ In  the  fyld  byddythe  he,”  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  22. 

(2)  To  wait;  to  bear;  to  endure.  Var.  dial. 
**  Bydene,”  borne,  obeyed,  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  IU8. 

(3)  To  require.  North. 

BIDELVE.  To  bury.  {^A.-S.)  See  the  Sevyii 
Sages,  1374  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  116. 

No  tchal  thcr  newr  no  Juitite 
The  (Atlefre  on  ony  wite. 

jdrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  99. 

BIDENE.  Sec  Bedme.  Cf.  Langtoft,  p.  45; 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  15. 

BIDE-OWE.  Explained  by  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  “ to  be  punished,  or  suffer  punishment.” 
Ray  says,  pcenae  dare,  and  it  is  given  by 
Browne  as  current  in  his  time  in  Norfolk. 
It  may  possilily  have  some  connexion  with 
bidou’e,  q.  v. 

BIDET.  A small  horse.  {Fr.) 

KID-HOOK.  A kind  of  hook  belonging  to  a 
l>oat.  See  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  43. 
BIDOWE.  A kind  of  lance.  (A.-N.) 

A bidowe  or  a batrlard 
lie  berith  be  hU  fide. 

Piart  Ploughman,  p.  S40. 

BI-DRAVELEN.  To  slobber ; to  slaver.  (A.-S.) 
BID-STAND.  A highwayman.  Jonson. ' 

BIE.  (1)  To  suffer;  to  abide.  {A.~S.) 

(2)  With. 

(3)  A collar  for  the  neck ; a bracelet. 

BeUauntc*,  btei  of  goolde,  broches  and  rynges. 

MS.  CoU.  Pespoe.  E.  xvi.  f 69. 
BIEL.  Shelter.  North. 

BIELDE.  To  dwell;  to  inhabit. 

Brynnes  In  Burgoync  thy  burghee  lo  ryche. 

And  britteoes  thi  barontge  th.it  Mr/des  tharcio. 

Morle  Arthur*,  Linddn  MS.  (.  GO. 

BIENDES.  Bonds. 

Tharc  he  wa«  In  blmdre  atrongue, 

Fram  that  was  Eastur  dai. 

MS.  I^ud.  lOH.  f.  \S7. 
BIENFAIT.  A benefit.  (A.-N.)  Si>elt  also 
bienfete,  and  byenfaytte.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  103,  114;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  352. 
BIEN-VENU.  A welcome.  (A.-N.) 

With  that  Cunstaunce  anotie  prayende, 

Spake  to  her  lorde  that  he  abide. 

So  that  sohe  may  to  fore  ride 
To  ben  upone  hys  bien  emu. 

Cower,  Cantao,  MS.  f.  99. 

BIER.  The  Redeemer.  Pm.  Cott. 

BIERDEZ.  Ladies. 

Thane  the  balefulle  bierdes  bownet  to  the  erthe, 
Kurland  and  cryande,  and  clappide  ihelre  handvs. 

Morte  Arihure,  Lincoln  MS.  f.  69. 

BIERNE.  A man  ; a noble. 

Than  the  Emperour  Irut  was  angerde  at  hla  herte 
For  oure  valyant  binmet  riche  proweiche  had 
woiinenc. 

Mnrie  Arthure,  Lincoln  MS.  f.  74 
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BIEST.  A small  protuberance,  more  partieu- 
Ijirlv  applied  to  that  on  the  stem  of  trees. 
Suffolk. 

Bl-FALLEN.  To  befall ; to  happen.  (J.-S.) 
And  whaune  IhUe  tokeni*  ben  bi/n/le, 

AUe  sodcynelichc  the  ftone  kchallc  falle. 

Gowtrt  MS-  Sue.  134,  f.  37* 

BIFOLD.  Folded.  Sec  in 

EIIib’s  Met.  Koin.  iii.  289. 

BIKOLE.  To  mike  a fool  of. 

Thai  Ihcy  ne  achulde  not 

Here  wit  upon  none  erthrly  werkii. 

CoweTf  J/S-  Antig,  134,  f.  3), 

BIFOREN.  Before.  (A.-S.) 

BIFOKMED.  Double  formed,  (la/.)  See 
Topsell’s  Hiitory  of  Seriwnts,  p.  25. 

BIG.  (1)  To  build.  (J.-S.)  The  same  variation 
takes  place  in  the  meaning  of  this  wonl  as  in 
die/dft  which  properly  signifies  the  same.  To 
remain,  to  continue,  is  the  explanation  of  it 
in  Minot's  Poems,  pp.  29,  33  ; Laugtoft,  pp. 
330,  339.  “ Edificare,  to  bt/gffen;*  MS.  Bibl. 
Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  71. 

(2)  A iwirticular  kind  of  Wley.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  “ poor  lean  barley." 

(3)  In  Somersetshire  obtains  the  phrase  big- 
and-big,  very  large,  full  big. 

BIGATE.  Birth.  (^.-5.) 

So  that  on  an  even  late. 

The  devel  >che  taught  hkr  bigate. 

Arthmtr  and  JfeiHnt  p.  37* 
And  al  he  held  ther  the  king 
Of  h«  ftfgrte,  of  hit  bereing.  Itld.  p.  45. 

BIGEGED.  Besieged.  It  occurs  in  Langtoft, 
p.  1 19,  but  may  be  a misreading. 

BIG-END.  The  greater  part. 

BI-GERNYN.  To  ensnare.  (A.-S.) 

BI-GETEN.  Begot.  (A.-S.) 

BIG-FRESH.  Very  tipsy.  Abr/A. 

BIGGAYNE.  A nun.  Pabgrate. 

BIGGE.  (1)  A bridge.  Jlovelok. 

(2)  To  buy.  ffeber. 

{Z)  A pap ; a teat.  £tsex.  Gifford,  a native  of 
Essex,  introduces  the  word  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Witches,  1603.  The  bigge  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  hare  in  a curious  poem  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  133. 

DIGGED.  Built. 

Whenocertheappone  erthehaie  biggerfup  hl»bowiTia, 

Thane  achalle  erthe  for  erthe  tuffire  acharpe  itowrryi. 

MS.  Uneoin  A . 1. 17,  (■  979. 

BIGGEN.  (1)  To  enlarge.  Fairfax. 

f2J  To  begin.  Heame. 

(3)  To  recover  and  get  up  after  an  accouchement. 
North. 

(4)  A kind  of  close  cap,  which  bound  the  fore- 
head strongly,  used  for  young  children  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures  of  the 
skull.  The  term  is  now  used  only  for  a child’s 
cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  meant  by  it 

, any  coarse  kind  of  night-cap.  It  appears  also 
to  have  been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress  of 
barristers  at  law  ; or  it  might  l>e  the  scientific 
undress,  like  the  velvet  nightcap  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Naren.  Kennett,  in  his  Glossary, 
p.  29,  says,  **  a cap  with  two  long  cars  worn 
by  young  children  and  girls  is  now  called  a 


biggin."  Cotgrave  seems  to  attach  a different 
meaning  to  the  word,  in  v.  Agnelirrfi.  Cf. 
Nashb  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11  ; Florio,  in  v. 
Beghino,  who  spells  it  bighin, 

BIGGER.  AbuUder.  (A.^S.) 

stone  that  bifrg*r$  for»noke 
Iimade  lu  hevedon  thenookc. 

MS.  Bodl.9i\,  f.  1. 

BIGIIES.  Jewels;  female  ornaments.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  a figurative  sense ; **  she  is 
all  in  her  bight*  to-day,”  i.  e.  best  humour, 
best  graces,  &c.  Ea*t.  The  term  is  also  an 
archaism.  See  /le,  bit.  &c. 

BIGHT.  Any  comer;  anything  folded  or 
doubled.  Chesh. 

BIGINE.  A nun.  Chaucer. 

BIGIN'G.  A building.  Minot. 

BI-GINSEN.  To  begin.  {A.-S.) 

BIGIRDl.E.  A girdle  worn  round  the  loins, 
sometimes  used  for  carrying  money,  whence 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  a purse.  (A.-S.) 

UIGIKT.  Girded.  {A.-S.) 

Oil  cam  OD  a day  tram  hunling, 

Thcrl  Ami.  and  Titrl  the  ylng. 

And  mo  than  an  hundred  knight, 

With  awerd  SijOV.  y you  plight. 

Gy  of  fVarivikt,  p.  240. 

BIGLY.  (1)  Loudly;  deeply ; severely;  boldly; 
strongly.  Cf.  Mortc  Artbure.  MS.  Line.  f.  68. 
M*-ne  Ippen  to  anone  and  lokkcdi-n  the  jates, 
Uarri*dde  hem  bygly  with  barre*  of  Iren. 

.VS.  Calig.  A.  U.  f.  115. 

(2)  Pleasant ; delightful.  Cf.  Le  Bone  FloreiRe 
of  Rome,  220,  i486,  1681. 

A biglye  bletse  heare  will  I builde. 

Chcfffer  Play$,  1.  9. 

SIGNING.  Enlarging.  Fairfax. 

BIGOLD.  Chrysanthemum.  Gerard. 

BIGONNE.  Went.  Ileame. 

BIGRADDE.N.  Bewept;  lamented.  {A.-S.) 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  51/5;  Sevyn  Sages, 
1518,  higrad. 

BIGRAVE.  Engraved. 

Of  werkmantchlpe  It  wa*  bigmxY, 

Of  tuche  werke  ai  It  «chulde  have. 

Oou’er,  MS.  Soe.  .4n(ig.  134,  f.  55. 

BIGRAVEN.  Buried. 

At  Wincheticr,  withouten  le*, 

ThcT  that  king  wei. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  5. 

BIGRYPETH.  Seizes ; includes. 

The  oblche  undlr  the  hcven  cope. 

At  fer  as  sireccheih  any  grounde, 
lUgrypeth  alle  thia  erthe  rounde. 

Oaurer,  MS.  Soe.  Antlg.  154,  f.  IIM. 

Ill  HALVE.  To  divide  into  two  parts  or  com- 
panics.  {A.-S.)  Biheloe,  behalf,  Sevyn  Sages. 
32.5. 

BIHEDDE.  Beheaded.  {A.-S.) 

Bl-HELOD.  Beheld. 

Bl-IIEST.  To  promise.  {A.-S.) 

BIHEVEDED.  Beheatied.  Weber.  Sec  also 
lAtgendm  Catholicae,  p.  201. 

BIHEWE.  To  hew  stones.  {A.-S.) 

UIHIGHT.  Promised.  {A.-S.) 

BI-HOLDEN.  To  behold.  {A.-S.} 

BI-llOTEN.  To  promise.  {A.-S.) 
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BMIYNDE.  Behind. 

BIJBN.  Truly.  Yorkuh. 

DIKE.  A nest.  Still  in  use  for  a bees*  nest  in 
a wild  state. 

A bpke  o(  wup«s  bredde  in  hit  not«. 

MS.  Ottt.  Calip.  A.  II.  f.  1(j9. 

UIKECIIE.  To  deceive.  This  form 

oiTurs  in  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1121. 

DIKED.  Fought,  feeder. 

BI-KENNEN.  To  commit  to.  (J.-S.)  We 
have  already  had  de-i-enne,  q.v.  Cf.  Dien* 
Ploughman,  pp.  31,  151  ; hangloft,  pp.  123, 
274  ; Havclok,  12C8,  explained  MoAen. 

And  whil  he  ilcpte,  kut  his  here 
With  hir  theret  worthc  her  hende, 

And  to  hit  foot  him  Uk^nde. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS»  CW/.  7'Hn.  Canfdb.  f.  45, 

BIKERE.  To  skirmish;  to  fight;  to  quarrel. 
Also  a substantive,  a quarrel.  (J,~S.)  Cf. 
Ij€g.  Worn.  2G.50;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  429; 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  51;  ^Vrlhour  and  .Merlin, 

p.  206. 

Anil  for  the  loreth  roe  out  of  biker. 

Of  my  love  the  rosy  be  tiker.  , 

Cursor  Mundi,  US.  Co//.  Trin,  Caniab.  f.  87  > 

BI-KNOWEN.  To  know;  to  recognize;  to 
acknowledge.  (y/.-A’.)  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  13,  45,  370,  404:  Sevyn  Sages,  2689. 
Pret.  a.  bi-kntKe.  Part.  pa.  bi-knou-r. 

Of  hit  covensunC  he  was  btknawe. 

And  made  Aogyt  half  feUwe. 

. Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  17* 

She  rooete  there  bp-know  the  dede. 

Or  fyude  a man  for  hyr  to  fight. 

MS.  Hart.  2252,  f . 99. 

BIL.  A fish  of  the  cod  kind.  Jth. 

BILAD.  Brought.  (J.-S.) 

Withouten  roeie  or  driiike  that  day 
In  tOTwe  he  wat  biiod. 

Cumr  Mundi,  M8.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  104. 

BILANDER.  A small  ship. 

BILAPPED.  Wrapped  up;  surrounded.  Cf. 
Amis  and  Arailoun,  1014 ; Sevyn  Sages,  2210. 

And  too  1 bangyd  on  the  crowe,  and  on  all  tidoe 
I was  bplapped  wyth  the  raooet  bytter  torowet  of 
dethe.— Ciufon**  Dtpara  FVtije/u/  Qhoetlg  Maters. 

BILASH.  To  flog. 

BILAVE.  To  remain.  {A.-S.)  Cf.  Sevyn  Sages, 
161 ; Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  75.  BylaJI, 
Ywaine  and  Gavrin,  35. 

BILAYE.  To  besiege.  Cf.  Sevj-n  SagM,2752; 
Rob.  Glonc.  p.  519 ; Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  14. 
And  tax  monethn  he  It  bilap  apllght. 

That  nothing  winoc  he  it  no  might. 

Hfiuland  and  Vernagu,  p.  7. 

BILBERRIES.  Whortleberries.  Var.  dial. 

BILBO.  A Spanish  word,  so  called  from  Bilboa, 
the  place  of  manufacture.  A swordsman 
was  sometimes  termed  a hilbowman,  as  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  331.  Drayton,  in 
a marginal  note  to  his  Battailc  of  Agin-Court, 
p.  10,  says  that  bilbo>bladcs  are  “ accounted 
of  the  best  temper  and  Shakespeare  com- 
pares Master  Slender  to  one  on  account  of  his 
thinness.  Thev  were  often  made  of  laten  metal. 

BILBOCATCH.'  A bilboquet.  Etui.  This  is 
the  children's  toy  gcnerdly  known  as  cup  and 
iMlU. 


i BILBOES.  A kind  of  stocks  used  at  sea  for  the 
piir])0$e  of  puni.<shing  ofiTenders.  See  IlowelL 
sect.  6;  Malone’s  Shakespeare,  vii.  485.  A 
wootlen  piece  of  machinery,  used  for  confining 
the  head  of  sheep,  U also  so  calle<l. 

The  pnre  fcinc  wai  put  Into  the  hUboee,  he  being 
(he  fintt  upon  wiiom  any  punyihmrnt  wa«  »hewd. 

MS.  Addit  MM 

BILCOCK.  The  water -rail.  AorM. 

DIED.  A building.  (J.-S.) 

V M Aom  men  purchas  and  make  gret  bpid, 
Arey«e  high  towris  and  gret  wallia. 

MS.  laud.  418.  f.  45. 

BILDER.  (1)  A mallet  with  a long  handle  used 
for  breaking  clo<ls.  Nor/h. 

(2)  A builder.  (J.-S.)  " The  bildcr  oak,”  the 
oak  used  in  building. 

BILDEUS.  A kind  of  water-cresses,  mentioned 
by  Elyot,  in  v.  Larpr, 

BILE.  (1)  A boil.  (J.-S.)  The  genuine  wonL 
and  still  used  in  the  prosincial  (lialects.  It  is 
found  in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
and  in  most  early  writers. 

(2)  Guile?  to  beguile,  Audelay’s  Poems, 

p.  28. 

For  no  man  of  hit  countclle  knoweth, 

It  U alle  bile  undir  (he  wynge. 

Goieer,  MS.  Hoc,  Antiq.  151,  f.  108. 

RI-LEDE.  To  lead  about.  (J.-S.) 

BILEF.  Quickly:  suddenly.  fVeber. 

BILEIGHE.  To  bely.  So  explained  in  gloss, 
to  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  239. 

BILET.  A willow  plantation.  Salop. 

BILEVE.  (1)  To  leave;  to  quit.  See  Kyug 
Alisaundcr,  5311 ; Wartou’s  Hist.  Poet.  ii.  5; 
I^^nd/e  Catholics,  p.  164 ; Rob.  Glouc.  470 ; 
Langtoft,  p.  153;  Black's  Cat.  of  Arundel 
MSS.  p.  108 ; Sir  Degrevant,  1885. 

And  many  a maide  in  grene  and  tender  age 
Bite/Xe  were  tool  in  that  grete  rage.  US.  Digbp  930. 

(2)  To  remain ; to  stay.  Sec  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
10897  ; Troilus  and  Crescide,  iii.  624 ; Sesyn 
Sages,  568 ; Minot’s  Poems,  p.  10 ; Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  17;  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  4468. 

Ood  lAe  UB  never  t^Uve  In  tynne. 

With  hen  that  cs  ao  strange. 

MS.  UnciAn  \.  L 17,  f.  148. 

BILGE.  To  indent.  Somenet. 

BILIBRE.  Two  pounds.  IVickliffe. 

BILID.  Mad ; distracted.  Somertet. 

BI-LIEN.  To  calumniate.  (J.-S.) 

BILIMEDEN.  Deprived  of  limbs.  iJiZeiwet/ oc- 
curs in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  471 ; bytyme,  p.  301. 

The  knlgtite*  of  the  table  rounde 
Manl  ther  ilough  in  litel  atounde. 

And  hilimeden  and  ft’Id  of  hora 
M«ni  hethen  orped  cort. 

Arthtasr  and  Merlin,  p.  914. 

BILINE.  Quickly.  Perhaps  bilivei  but  it 
rhvines  with  chine  in  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  236. 

BILIORS.  Billiards.  Arch.  xiv.  253. 

BILITHE.  An  image.  Vernteyan. 

BILIVE.  Belief.  (J.-S.) 

And  that  U aolhc  that  I aeye ; 

In  that  bilive  I wul  bothc  lyve  and  dye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f. 
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BU^K.  Notliing.  A cant  term,  ridiculed  by 
Ben  Jonson,  vi.  136.  Blount  aays, '*  bilk  is 
aaid  to  be  an  Arabick  word,  and  signifies 
nothing:  cribbidge^playersundersUnd  it  l>cst.*’ 
Oloatographia.  ef).  16H1,  p.  83. 

BILL.  (1)  A kind  of  pike  or  halbert,  formerly 
carri^  by  the  English  iofantiy,  and  afterworils 
the  usual  weapon  of  watchmen.  Soldiers 
armed  with  bills  were  sometimes  called  bilb. 
A hilUhook  is  still  called  a bill  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

(2)  A letter.  CAflucer.  A petition  was  for- 
merly called  a billy  as  also  an  advertisement 
set  up  against  a wall,  post,  or  any  public  place. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers  were  so 
called,  whence  came  the  phrase  of  tiling  up 
bilb.  Much  Ado  almut  Nothing,  i.  1. 

(3)  A promontor)'. 

BILLABLE.  Liable  to  having  a bill  preferred 
by  law  ? Sec  the  Kgerton  Papers,  p.  234. 

BILL.VMENTS.  Ornaments.  Explained  by 
Baret,  Alvearie,  1580,  “the  attire  or  orna- 
mentes  of  a woman’s  head  or  neckc.”  It  is 
generally  glossed  habilimfntn,  which  is  hardly 
correct.  Sec  Do<l8lcy’8  Old  Plays,  ii.  224 ; 
lleywood’s  Rape  of  Lucrcce,  p.  58  ; Planchc’s 
Costume,  p.  249;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Doreure, 
Dorht ; Burnet’s  Ref.  Records,  p.  171.  i 

BIIXARD.  A bastard  capon.  Sussex.  | 

BILLERE.  Bursula,  hot.  I 

BILLET.  (I)  The  eoal-fish.  | 

(2)  The  game  of  tip-cat.  Derby$h. 

(3)  A stick ; a cudgel.  Beaumont  and  Fbtcher. 

(4)  A small  quantity  of  half-thrc8he<l  corn, 
l>ound  up  into  sheaves  or  bundles.  IVeat.  \ 

BILLETINGS.  The  ordure  of  the  fox.  I 

BILLING.  Working.  Yorkah,  This  term  is 
found  in  Meriton’s  Yorkshire  Ale,  p.  91  ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1U33. 

BILLINGSGATE.  A fish-market  in  London,  the 
tellers  at  which  have  long  been  proverbial  for 
coarse  language,  so  that  low  abuse  is  often 
termed  talking  Biltingagate. 

BILLMAN.  A man  who  cuts  faggots.  See 
Hollyband  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Itouacheron. 
Formerly  a soldier  who  was  armed  with  a bill, 
as  in  Hall's  Union,  Henry  IV.  f.  13. 

BILLY.  (1)  A bull.  L Wight. 

i2^  A bundle  of  wheat-straw.  Someraet. 

(3)  A brother ; a young  fellow,  a term  of  endear- 
ment. North. 

(4)  A removal,  or  flying  oflT.  This  term  is  used 
by  boys  when  playing  at  marbles,  and  refers  to 
shifting  the  place  of  a marble. 

BILLY-BITER.  The  black-cap.  North.  The 
long-tailed  tit  is  called  a billg-featherpoke. 

BILLY-WIX.  An  owl.  Eaat. 

BILOKE.  Fastened ; locked.  (^.-5.)  The  MS. 
Asbmole  39,  f.  39,  more  correctly  reads  whom 
for  whanne  in  the  following  passage. 

Thoronr  the  rutflllynKeofthc  tloljr  Goit, 
Thrreinne  hUitkn,  whanne  Khc  lovjtl  mo«t. 

legate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  154,  f.  4. 

BI-LOWEN.  To  bend  ; to  bow.  (.4.-9.) 

BILTER.  The  water-rail.  North. 


BILYVE.  Food.  (^.-5.) 

Bl.M-BOM.  The  sound  of  bells.  \'ar.  diat^ 
Hence  anything  hanging  in  the  manner  of  a 
bell-clapper  is  so  called. 

Here  1,  ^rrat  Tom, 

Sing  loudly  bin»-b»m.  Mother  Hulbnrd,  W buitaequa- 
BI.MEBY.  By  and  by.  Somrraet. 

BI-MKLDE.  To  inform  against.  (J.-S.) 

Dame,  God  the  fur-jelde. 

Bote  on  that  Ihou  me  nout  bi-mr!4e. 

h'tight*M  Anec^.  Ut.  p.  3. 

BI-MENE.  To  lament;  to  pity;  to  bemoan. 
Bimenty  bemoaned.  {d.-S.)  Cf.  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  ii.  121  ; llartshorne's  Met.  Talcs,  p.  8fi ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  5. 18  ; Lay  Ic  Freine,  298  ; 
Kyng  of  Tars,  1088  ; Rom.  of  the  Rose.  2CC7. 
Itgmengngy  moaning,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5.34. 
Occasionally,  to  mean,  as  in  llavelok,  1259; 
Gcsta  Uom.  p.  5 ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  13. 

And  »chc  bigan  him  to  blmrne. 

t.ower,  MS.  Soc.  .Miiq.  134,  f.  48. 
BI.MINDE.  Mourned;  lamented.  B'ickti^e. 
Baber  has  bimornideu, 

BIN.  (1)  Been;  are;  were;  is.  Var.  dial.  It 
also  occurs  in  several  of  our  old  dramatists. 

(2)  Because.  Somerset. 

j BIND.  (1)  A name  given  by  miners  to  any  in- 
durated argillaceous  substance. 

(2)  A lot  of  cels.  Skinner.  According  to  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  10.33,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

(3)  A iiop-stalk.  South. 

(4)  Anvthing  that  binds.  Eaat. 

BIND-COUN.  Buck-wheat. 

BIND-DAYS.  The  days  on  which  tenants  were 

obliged  to  reap  their  lord’s  com  at  harvest- 
I time.  Apparently  the  same  as  bedrepea,  q.  v. 
BINDEN.  To  hind.  {A.-S.) 

BINDING.  (1)  A liazel  rod  or  thorn,  two  or 
three  yards  long,  so  called  because  used  for 
i binding  the  hedge-tops.  North. 

(2)  The  tiring  of  a hawk.  Bknne. 

BINDING. COURSE.  The  lop  course  of  hay 
which  is  put  on  before  it  is  bound  on  the  cart 
wriih  a rojie.  A’orM. 

j BINDING  DAY.  The  second  Tuesday  after 
Easter,  called  also  Hinding-Tuesday. 
BIND-WEED.  Tlic  wild  convolvulus. 

BINEBY.  Byandby.  A’orM.  Moor  gives  5tne- 
bine  in  the  same  sense. 

BINETHEN.  Beneath.  {A.-S.) 

BING.  (1)  To  begin  to  turn  sour,  said  of  milk. 
Cheah. 

(2)  Away.  Decker.  A cant  term,  explained  by 
Grose  to  go.  See  also  Earle’s  Microcosmo- 
graphy, p.  255. 

(3)  A supi'rior  kind  of  lead.  Kennetfa  Gloatary, 
MS.  Lanad.  1033. 

(4)  A bin.  Var.  dial.  " Byngc*’  occurs  in  the 
Prompt.  Pair.  p.  36. 

BINGE.  To  soak  a vessel  in  water  so  as  to 
prevent  its  leaking.  Line. 

BINGER.  Tipsy.  Line. 

BING-STEAD.  The  place  where  ore  is  depo- 
sited. Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  “ the 
hole  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
fuel  is  put  is  call’d  the  ding  of  the  furnace.” 
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It  18  termed  bing-ptace  in  some  verses  quoted 
by  Diount,  in  v.  ttergmoth  ; and  also  hing-hoU. 

BI-MME.  To  take  away.  {A.^S.)  Cf.  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  136.  fiywyntmyn^e,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  52. 

Than  allc  hit  tfn  brethren  therfnre  hateden  hlnc. 

That  oure  Loverd  wi>le  hubben  i-do  mal  no  man  binlmr* 
MS.  Uodl.  «5*.  f.  *. 

BINK.  A bench.  AbrM.  According  to  Kennett, 
the  of  a coal-pit  is  *‘the  Bubterrancous 
Tiult  in  amine.*'  Sec  his  glossary,  MS.  Lonsd- 
1033;  and  bgnket  in  the  first  sense,  Townelcy 
Myst.  p.  .317. 

Aoe  iryne  hynke  thay  made  with  ■trcnj’he, 
Fyftene  cubetes  it  wa«  one  lenghe. 

MS.  Unnfln  A.  I.  17,  f.  US. 

BINNE.  Within,  {A.-S.) 

BINNICK.  A minnow.  Sojnerief. 

BINT.  Bound.  Skinny. 

BIFARTED.  Parted  in  two. 

BI-Qt'ASSlIEN.  To  crush  to  pieces.  (A.-S.) 

BIQITATH.  Bequeathed.  Hfame. 

BIRAFTE.  Bereft.  (.^.-5.) 

Tiiat  verriljr  his  discreseioiin 
Waa  him  bira/te  in  conclufthmn. 

MS.  Dijffjy  230. 

BIRAU3TE.  Taken  away.  (A.-S.) 

Only  for  tak  that  his  bemit  brype 
Wereu  me  bO-ou^t^  thorowthe  cloudy  mone. 

MS.  Svc.  Antitf,  134,  f 6. 

BIRCHING-L.^NE.  To  send  a person  to  Birch- 
ing-lane,  a proverbial  phrase  for  ordering 
him  to  be  whipped  or  otherwise  punishetl.  It 
waa  formerly  a place  for  buying  secomUliand 
or  ready-made  clothes.  A'cre/.  See  Hawkins’ 
Engl.  Dram.  iii.  267. 

BIRD.  (1)  A lady.  (A.-S.)  The  term  is  very 
common  in  early  English  poetry,  and  is  occa- 
sionally npplied  to  the  other  sex,  as  in  Amis 
andAmiloun,  15. 

Hii  oat  «pac  and  ;af  an«warc, 

And  jedc  forth  with  the  bird  to  bold. 

J>f.  Cathoi.  p.  33. 

(2)  Buried.  Leg.  Oath.  p.  121. 

(3)  The  pupil  of  the  eve,  or  perhaps  the  little 
reflected  image  on  the  retina,  or  that  of  a very 
near  spectator  n*flccte<l  from  the  cornea.  £asf. 

(4}  An  egg  is  said  to  be  “ dead  of  bird**  when 
tlie  chicken  <lics  very  shortly  l>cfore  the  pe- 
riod of  hatching.  Eaut. 

(5)  Any  pet  animal.  A'enf. 

(6)  Dread.  Exmoor. 

BIRD-DATTING.  A method  of  catching  birds 
at  night  with  a net  and  light,  described  in 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  38.  Sec  also  Aubrey’s 
Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS,  p.  30. 

BIRD-BOLT.  (1)  A short  thick  arrow  with  a 
hroad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  without 
piercing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  blow.  Nam. 

(2)  Tbe  burbot. 

BIRD-UOY.  A hoy  who  frightens  birds  from 
the  corn.  Var.  dial. 

BIRD-C.\LL.  A small  whistle  used  to  imitate 
the  call  of  birds.  See  RIome’s  Gent.  Ucc.  ii.  122. 

BIRDER.  A bird-c.itcber.  South. 

BIRD-EYED.  Near-sighted.  Jonnon. 

BIRDING.  Bird-catebing.  Var.  dial. 


BIRD’S-EY'E.  Germander  speedwell. 

BIKDS’-MEAT.  Haws.  Somerget. 

BIKE.  A stall;  a cowhouse.  See  Arch.  xtii. 
203  ; Bullein’s  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  4. 

BI-REDE,  To  counsel.  (.^,-5.)  See  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  118;  Hartshorne’s  Met.  Tales, 
p.  08.  Bgraddin^  Chronicle  of  England,  40. 

BIREDE.  Buried.  Arch.  xxix.  130. 

BIRELAY.  Avirelay.  (A.-N.) 

And  erk  he  can  carotlis  make, 

Rondcalle,  balade,  and  birtlay. 

Cotewr,  MS.  C^n/a6.  f.  M. 

BI-REPE.  To  hind.  (A.-S.) 

BI-REVE.  To  bereave.  (A.-S.) 

ni-REWE.  To  rue.  (A.-S.) 

BIRFUL,  Roaring.  Hilton. 

BIRGAND.  A wild  goose.  Cocker. 

BIRGEN.  A grave.  Vertiegan. 

BIRIEL.  Burial.  See  Leg.  Cath.  p.  203.  The 
more  usual  meaning  is  grave,  as  beriel,  q.  ▼. 

BIKK.  A birch-tree.  North.  See  Davies’ York 
Records,  p.  274  (?) ; Perceval,  773. 

BIRL.  A rattling  noise.  North. 

BIRLADY.  By  our  Lady,  North.  A very 
common  elliptical  form  in  our  old  writers. 

BIRLE.  To  pour  out ; to  draw  wine.  (A.-S.) 
SceTorrent  of  Portugal,  p.  13;  Skelton,  ii.  167; 
Robson’s  Met.  Rom.  p.  80. 

BIRLED.  Powdered;  spangled.  Iluloet. 

BIRLER.  The  master  of  the  revels  atabidding- 
wedding  in  Cumberland,  perhaps  from  birie, 
one  of  his  duties  being  to  superiutend  the  re- 
freshments. 

BIRNY'.  A cuirass,  coat  of  mail. 

BIRR.  Force;  violence;  impetus;  any  rapid 
whirling  motion.  North.  It  is  applied  to 
the  whizzing  of  any  missile  violently  thrown, 
08  in  WickliflTe,  Apoc.  xviii.  The  noise  of 
partridges  when  they  spring  is  calleil  birring. 

Aile  is  borne  at  a byrre  to  Uurdews  haven. 

M.S.  Coft.  Cntir.  A.  ii.  f.  109. 

And  whenne  the  bridge  wm  alle  redy,  he  badde  hi* 
knyghtcf  wende  over  api>ne  it,  t>ot  whenne  ihay  raw 
the  grete  rever  ryne  so  swiftcly,  and  with  *o  grrte  a 
byirt,  thay  rired  thame  that  the  brygge  aohulde  falie. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  15. 

BIRRET.  A hood.  Skinner. 

BIRSE.  A bristle.  North. 

BIRSEL.  To  roast ; to  broil.  North. 

BIRT.  A kind  of  turbot.  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  181,  182;  Harrison’s 
Description  of  England,  p.  224.  Huloct  hai 
“ bgrte  fyshe,  rhombut.'* 

BIRTH.  A place ; a station.  Var.  diaL 

BIRTHDOM.  Birthright.  Shak. 

BIRTHE-MEN.  Mcnof  birthorcondition.(.^.-5.) 

BIRTHENE.  A burden.  (A.-S.) 

BIRTLE.  (1)  Brittle.  Eatt. 

(2)  A summer  apple.  Yorkth. 

BIRYE.  A city;  a town.  Pt.Cotl. 

BIRYNG.  Burial.  Nug.  Poet.  p.  .3. 

BIS.  A delicate  blue  colour;  but  the  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  a silk  of  fine  texture,  and 
to  other  colours,  black  or  dark  grey.  Roque- 
forte  explains  bgtte,  “ sorte  d’cioffe  de  soie,” 
which  is  dearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  in 
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Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  34,  “ under  « curtuU  of 
purpur  byte  Lnunfail,  284,  “ i-heled  with 
purpnr  bvs;"  Lybeaus  Di»conu5,207 1 jWriglit's 
I,vric  Poetry,  pp.  30,  35 ; Ballad  of  Patient 
Gritscl,  “ instead  of  bit  and  purest  pall Gesta 
Rom.  pp.  33,207,210;  Middleton's  Works,  v. 
558 ; I’ecle’s  Works,  ii.  228.  “ Purple  and 

hiss”  are  mentioned  together  by  Mapes,  MS. 
Dodl.  851,  f.  35.  See  also  Florio,  in  v.  Azur- 
rino. 

The  kynge*  of  eTthe  Ihil  han  don  leccherie  wuh 
her,  and  han  lyvid  in  delUc*.  wlianne  thel  tchullyn 
ftc  the  smoke  of  her  brennyng,  itondyng  afer  we|iyng 
and  weylyng  and  tetyngsalasl  aUs!  Chat  gtete  cit*- 
that  was  clothd  with  friiaand  porpur,  and  braall,  and 
OTcrgyld  with  gold  and  pr«ioui  stonyi  1 

K'im6eho«*t  Sermon,  1388,  US.  Hatton  57,  p«  18* 
Bl-SAI.  Saw  fit : thought  fit.  Uearne.  See 
Bytay,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192,  and  by-nym,  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4605.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
Bodl.  MS.  reads  beteiyhen. 

BISCAN.  A finger-glove.  Deron. 
BISCHEDITH.  Overfloweth.  Baber. 
BISCHET.  Shut  up.  (A.-S.)  See  Octov^, 
1280;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  23;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  405. 

BI-SCHYNETH.  Shines  upon.  (A.-S.) 
BISCORE.  Immediately. 

BI-SCOT.  A fine,  the  nature  of  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Blount,  in  v.  It  was  imposed  on 
the  owners  of  marsh  lands  for  not  keeping 
them  in  proper  repair. 

BISCUIT.  A plain  cake  as  distinguished  from 
a richer  one.  A seed-biscuit  is  a plain  cake 
made  either  with  seeds  or  plums.  Smtex. 
BI-SE.  To  look  about ; to  behold.  (A.-S.) 
BI-SEGGEN.  To  reproach ; to  insult.  (A.-S.) 
BI-SEKEN.  To  beseech.  (A.-S.)  Also  bi-eechen. 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  18 ; Langtoft,  p.  73 ; 
Havelok,  2994. 

BISELET.  A carpenter's  tool. 

BI-SEMEN.  To  appear.  (A.-S.) 

BISEN.  Blind.  (A.-S.) 

Thei  met  • moo  tho. 

And  him  thei  duden  nede 
To  Uke  Ctut  on  «ide  of  that  tre 
To  go  the  better  tpede. 

Curtor  Xundi,  MS.  0>U.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  10*. 

BI-SENDE.  Sent  to.  (A.-S.)  Sec  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chron.  p.  524.  Bieeni,  Langtoft,  p.  309,  ex- 
plained by  Heame,  beteeehed. 

BI-SETTEN.  To  place ; to  set.  (A.-S.) 
BISEXT.  Ix:ap-year.  (Lat.) 

BISGEE.  A kind  of  mattock,  with  a short  han- 
dle. calculated  so  as  to  serve  both  for  a pick- 
axe and  a common  axe.  H'etf. 

BISH.  A bishop.  Heame. 

BI-SHEREWEN.  To  curse.  (A.-S.) 

He  wmeth  to  be  ryjte  welle  thewld. 

And  xUhli  herte  i»  *Ue  61  reweid. 

Correr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  48. 

Bl-SHETTEN.  To  shut  up.  (A.-S.) 

BISHOP.  (1)  Milk  that  is  burnt  in  the  pan  is 
said  in  the  northern  counties  to  be  bithopped, 
or  sometimes  that  **  the  bishop  has  set  his 
foot  in  it.”  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is 
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that  given  by  Tyndale,  quoted  iu  Jamieson, 
suppl.  i.  92. 

A pinafore  or  bib.  ff'arw. 

(3)  To  produce  artificial  marks  on  a horse’s 
tooth,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  as  to  its 
age.  Var.  dial. 

(4)  A lady-bird,  which  also  goes  by  the  name 
of  bithop-bamabee,  biehtip-benebee,  and  bUbop- 
benelree.  Florio,  iu  v.  FarfaUa,  ■'  a flic  that 
hovering  about  a candle  burnes  itselfe,  of  some 
railed  a bithop,”  which  is  probably  a smaller 
insect. 

(5)  Florio  gives  one  of  the  meanings  of  Fimyo, 
that  firy  round  in  a burning  candle  called 

the  buhop.” 

a To  water  the  baUs,  a term  used  by  printers. 
To  confirm.  North.  See  Sunihurst's  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  27. 

And  sJw  within  the  tytto  yerc. 

Do  that  thei  bUehoped  were. 

MS.  Cantos.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  ». 
BISHOPPING.  Confinnition.  East.  See  early 
instances  in  Arch.  xxv.  498 ; Pilkington  s 
Works,  p.  553  ; Cotgravc,  in  v.  Confrmation. 
BISHOP’S-FINGER.  A guide-post ; so  called, 
according  to  Pegge,  because  it  shows  the 
right  wav  but  does  not  go. 

BISIE.  Busy.  (^.-5.) 

BISIED.  A^tatcd.  Gate. 

BISILKE.  See  the  Rates  of  the  Custome 
House,  1545,  **  biJtilke  the  grocc  conteyning 
xii.  dossen  peccs,  x. 

Bl-SITTEN.  To  beset.  (^.-5.) 

BISK.  (1)  A term  at  tennis,  a stroke  allowed 
to  the  weaker  party  to  equalize  the  players. 
Sec  Howell,  sect.  28. 

(2)  To  rub  over  with  an  inky  brush.  Sec  the 
new  edition  of  Boucher,  in  v. 

(3)  Broth  made  by  boiling  several  kinds  of 
flesh  together. 

I had  scarce  prcnounccd  ihcm,  but  I found  the 
odor  of  the  most  admirable  bitk  that  ever  fum’d 
into  Dives  his  nostrils.  A Comical  HMoiy  of  the 
World  in  thr  Afoon,  1659. 

I BISKY.  A biscuit.  /leaf. 

BISMARE.  Infamy ; reproach ; disgrace. 

Sec  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  82,  413;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3963;  Launfal,  923;  Kyng  Alisaun- 
der,  648;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  126,  215; 
Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  12,  145;  Walter  Mapes, 
p.  342.  Also  a substantive,  a shameless  per- 
son, bytmare,  Cov.  Myst.  pp.  140,  217,  in 
which  sense  it  occurs  in  Douglas,  quoted  by 
Jamieson. 

Thai  seyd  he  schuld  nought  have 
Uot  strokes  and  6i#m«re. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  73* 
And  he  that  broghte  here  to  that  batmere. 
For  here  foly  he  shal  anawere. 

MS.  Harl.  17ul,  f.  49. 

BISME.  An  abyss ; a pit. 

BISNE.  (1)  A blind  person.  (.f.-S.) 

Thou,  as  a iitlilie  bune,  a dwerghe,  a halfe 
manne,  and  ortca  of  alle  menne,  de^yrand  to  over* 
pa<Me  thi  litlillnesse,  rijte  ai  a mouse  crepei  outo 
of  hlr  hole.  of  Alexander ^ Lincoln  MS.  f.  7* 

(2)  An  "xainple.  (/f.*5.) 
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Tharefore  (he  t%  better  amend  the  of  tht  myi> 
deJif.  th.iD  we  take  twilkc  wreke  appoae  the  that 
other  mcne  take  ifisne  therby.  MS.  I»ineo/n  A.  L 
J7.  f.  9 

BI-SNEWIl).  Covered  with  snow.  (/f.-5.) 
And  ai  a btiache  whichc  ie  6i-#neteid, 

Here  berdia  weren  bore  and  white. 

Gou’er,  MS.  Sot.  Antiq.  134>  f.  fil. 

BISOKNE.  Delay;  sloth.  Heame. 

BISON.  A bull. 

Bl-SOWED.  Sowed ; stitched.  (^.-5.) 

The  ded  body  was  M-soo'ed 

In  cloth  of  golde,  and  icyde  therinne. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  ArUiq.  134,  f.  23S. 

BI-SPAT.  Spat  upon.  WicJIrliff'f. 

BI-SPEKE.  To  counsel.  We6er,  It  also  occurs 
lo  the  sense  of,  to  speak,  to  accuse. 

DISPEL.  A term  of  reproach.  Cumd.  Kennett, 
MS.  i^ansd.  1033,  says  “a  notorious  knave  or 
rascall.'*  In  some  coanties  a natural  child  is 
so  called. 

BI-SPEREN.  To  lock  up.  (^.-5.) 

BI-SPRENGDE.  Sprinkled.  (.1.-S.)  Bytprent, 
scattered,  Skelton,  ii.  403. 

The  chihtce  clothes  that  were  gode, 

Al  a bi-tprtngde  with  that  blodc. 

Berotof  Momtoun,  p.  16. 

DISS.  A hind.  {A.-N.)  See  a list  of  beasts  in 
Koliq.  Antiq.  t.  154. 

BISSCIIADEWETH.  Shades.  {A.^S.) 

The  grite  bough  that  over  him  i», 

So  him  hiMttSadeweth,  i-wla. 

That  hit  roai  have  no  thedom. 

Sev^  Sogot,  566. 

BISSEN.  Art  not.  JVest, 

BISSON.  Sec  Beefen, 

BISSYN.  To  lull  children  to  sleep.  Prompt. 
Pare.  See  the  several  entries,  p.  37,  bynyne, 
hyuynge,  &c. 

BIST.  (1)  Thou  art ; art  thou  ? lVe$t. 

(2)  Abyest,  Scott. 

BISTARD.  A bustard.  Florio. 

BISTERE.  To  bestir. 

Pond  we  out  to  biottro, 

And  uur  lond  aumdel  to  were. 

Arlhovr  and  Mortin,  p.  ISO. 

BISTOCKTE.  A stock  of  provisions  ? 

Al«>  ye  moit  ordeyne  your  bittockto  lohavewyth 
yow,  for  ihow  ye  lehal  beat  the  Ubyl  wyih  yowre 
patrone,  notwyihstondyng  ye  ichal  oft  tyme  have 
neUe  to  yowre  vytclyt  bfid,  che»e.  rggyi,  fruieand 
bakyn,  wyne  and  other,  to  make  yowre  collasyun. 

/if' haoiiigia,  aii.410. 

BISTODE.  Stood  by  or  near.  (A.-S.)  Scott  ex- 
plains it  wit/ufood,  but  see  SirTristrem,  p.  154. 

Bl-STRETE.  Scattered.  Ifeame. 

BISWIKE.  Sec  BantiJte. 

BI-SWINKEN.  To  labour  hard.  (A.-S.) 

BISYHED.  Business. 

Bitched,  care,  and  K>rowe, 

It  with  mony  uche  a-niorowe. 

h'gng  .dlisoMnder,  3. 

BIT.  (1)  Biddcth.  Chaucer. 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a poker.  Also,  to  put  a new 
end  to  a |Kjker.’  fl  eet. 

(3)  The  nick  of  time.  North.  “ Bit’*  is  often  used 
without  the  prtipObitioii ; “a wee  bit  bairn,”  a 
very  small  child. 

DIT.MSTK.  Gave. 
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' BITAKE.  To  coimnit.  {A.~S.) 

And  men  and  pataand  for  her  bUakms  It  haly 
kirke  fra  ye.  MS.  Colt.  Bton.  10,  f.  M. 

BITCH.  (1)  The  female  companion  of  • vagrant. 
A general  term  of  reproach.  “ As  drunk  as 
a heller’s  bitch,”  a phrase  still  in  use,  and 
found  in  another  form  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  98.  “ Byche-clowte,”  a worthless  woman, 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  218. 

(2)  A miner's  tool  used  in  boring.  North. 

BI  rCH-DAL'GIITER.  The  oight-mare.  Yorieh. 
BITE,  fl)  To  “bite  the  ear”  was  once  an  ex- 
pression of  endearment,  and  Jonson  has  biting 
the  note  in  a similar  sense,  ii.  184.  We  still 
say  to  children,  “ I am  so  fond  of  you  I could 
eat  you  up.”  To  “bite  the  thumb”  at  a 
person,  an  insult.  Sec  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1. 

I (2)  To  abide ; to  alight.  Heame, 

; (3)  To  drink.  (A.~S.) 

I Was  therinne  no  page  so  lUe, 

j That  evere  wolde  ale  Haeefok,  1731. 

I (4)  The  hold  which  the  short  end  of  a lever  has 
I upon  the  thing  to  be  lifted.  A short  bite  or 
j a long  bite  means  a greater  or  lesser  degree 
I of  length  from  the  fulcrum. 

(5)  To  smart.  Chaucer. 

BITEN.  (1)  To  bite.  (/f.-5.) 

(2)  Between.  Langtoft,  p.  10. 

BITHOUIIT.  Contrived  (A.-S.) 

Seven  barbicann  ther  belh  1-wrouht, 

With  gret  glime  a)  biihouht. 

fVartun'o  Hitt.  Kiigt,  Poet.  I.  78. 

BI-TIDEN.  To  happen ; to  betide.  (A.^S.) 
BI-TIME.  Betimes.  {A.-S.) 

BITLEHEAD.  A blockhead.  Somereef. 
BITORE.  A bittern.  {A.^N.) 

BITRENT.  Twisted ; carried  round.  Chaucer. 
BITTE.  (1)  The  steel  part  of  an  axe. 

(2)  Bad;  commanded. 

We  may  to  the  My  ryjte  at  hco  bitte. 

With  devoute  herte  knelynge  on  oure  knc. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  ig 

BITTERBUMP.  The  bittern.  Jmiic.  Also 
called  the  bitter,  as  in  Middleton’s  Works,  v. 
289;  ^i7/or,  Chester  Plays,  i.  51;  bittour, 
Flono,  in  v.  Aet^ria.  See  also  Skelton’s 
Works,  ii.  130,  266. 

BITTER-SWEET,  The  wood  nightshade,  ac- 
cording to  Gerard,  p.  278.  A kind  of  apple 
u also  called  by  this  name,  or  a bitter-cveet'- 
ing,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  Narea  has 
noticed  other  instances. 

For  all  suche  tyme  of  love  ia  lore. 

And  like  unto  the  bitter-ewete  i 

For  though  It  thinke  a man  fyrit  ewete. 

He  thall  well  felen,  al  lasle, 

That  it  U tower,  and  mate  not  latte. 

Gower,  ed.  1554.  f.  174, 
BITTIRFULL.  Sorrowful.  Chaucer. 

BITTLE.  A beetle.  Witte. 

BITTLIN.  A milk-bowl.  Grose  gives  a Der- 
byshire proverb,  “ I am  very  wheamow,  quoth 
the  old  woman,  when  she  stept  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bittUn,** 

BITTRE.  Bitterly.  (^,-5.^ 

Bi  n’s.  Instruments  used  in  blasting  in  mines. 
A'orf^. 
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BITTYWELP.  He»dlong.  Btdt. 

BIVEL.  Befell.  Rob.  Gkme. 

B I WAKE.  To  WBtcli  j to  guard.  Weber. 
BI-WAN.  Won;  obtained',  got.  See  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  21 ! Langtoft,  p.  323. 

BIWARED.  Warned. 

Who  that  hath  hla  wit  Hiearmt, 

Upon  % flatour«  to  blleve. 

Gotrer,  MS.  Soc.  A^Hq.  134,  f.  809. 
BIAVENTE.  Turned  alwut. 

Wan  the  gott  it  Kholde  go,  yt  and  wlth-ttod. 

Walttr  Map4M,  App.  p.  334. 
BIWEVED.  Covered,  (A.-S.)  AUo,  woven, 
wrought.  See  Kyng  Alisauuder,  1085. 

A man  he  lemed  of  mlchel  might, 

Ac  poTcrUch#  he  wat  Weeeeed. 

Cpo/  fVartcik€t  p.  903. 
Bl-WICCHEN.  To  bewitch.  (,^.S.) 
BI-WILLE.  To  beguile.  The  Trinity  College 
MS.  reads  bigyU. 

Sorful  bicom  that  fait  Ole, 

And  thojht  how  he  moght  man 

MSo  CoU.  Vtpas.  A.  iii.  f.  5. 
bi-wine.  To  win.  {A.~S.) 

Bl-WITE.  To  know.  {/t.-S.) 

BIWOPE.  Full  of  tears;  bewept.  Sec  the 
Sevyn  Sages,  1186 ; Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv. 
916,  biwopin. 

BI-WORPE.  To  cast.  (/f.-S.) 

BlWREYE.  To  betray. 

I hadde  lever  utturly  to  dye. 

That!  thoTow  my  worde  thia  mayde  for  to  tplUe, 

At  y mot  nede,  yf  y hire  biu  rept. 

legate,  MS.  Soc,  Antig,  194,  f.  4. 
BIWYMPLID.  Covered  with  a wimple. 

And  toujte  aboute  with  hla  honde 
That  other  bed,  till®  that  he  fonde 
Where  lay  biuymplid  a visage. 

GowcTf  MS,  Soc.  Anli^,  134,  f.  170. 
BIYETE.  To  beget.  {A.-S.)  Sec  Sevyn  Sages, 
230,  1057. 

BI-YONDE.  Beyond.  (AS.)  "When  used  in- 
definitely it  signifies  beyond  tea. 

BIZON.  A term  of  reproach.  North. 

BIZZ.  To  buzz.  North.  (Teut.) 

BI3E.  To  buy. 

BI3ETE.  Gain.  (A.-S.)  See  Wright’s  Pol. 

Songs,  p.  200  ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  339. 
B1-3UNI1E.  Beyoni  Sec  Life  of  St.  Brandan, 
p.  3 ; bijende,  Wright’s  Anec.  Lit.  p.  5. 

BLAA.  Blue.  Yorkth.  Ajiplied  more  particu- 
larly to  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  after  a 
heavy  blow. 

And  hen  hyni  tille  hi.  rybhi.  braste. 

And  made  hi,  fleiche  fuilo  Uaa. 

Sic  ItunU/ra$,  311. 

BEAANED.  Half-dried.  Yarkih. 

BLABBER.  (1)  To  talk  idly. 

WhJ  pretumytt  thou  to  proudll  to  prophecie  theto 
thingh. 

Anil  woit  no  m^re  what  thou  blabcrftt  than  Ba- 
IjTnrt  astc.  MS.  Digbp  41,  f.  3. 

(2)  To  put  out  the  tongue  loosely. 

To  mocke  anybody  by  blabboring  out  the  tongue 
U the  part  of  waghaUers  and  lewd  boyea,  not  of 
wtU  mannered  children. 

SchocicgfGaodMcmntrt,  IC89. 

I 


(3)  To  whistle  to  a horse. 

BLABBER-LIPPED.  Having  thick  lips.  Huloet 
translates  it  by  AchilU$.  Cf.  Florio,  in  v. 
Chikmf. 

BLACEBERGAN.  The  blackberry.  {A.-S.) 
Tliis  term  occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in 
MS.  Hunter  100. 

BLACK.  Mischievous;  malignant;  unpropitious. 
The  Latin  niger  is  used  in  Horace  in  a like 
sense.  See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  39.  This  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  common 
phrase  “black’s  his  eye,”  implying  cither  a 
personal  or  moral  blemish,  or  any  misconduct. 
The  pupil  was  formerly  called  the  black  of  the 
eye.  Sec  Boucher.  A “ black  day  ” an  unfor- 
tunate, unpropitious  day.  “ Black  and  white,” 
writing  or  printing,  a phrase  still  in  use. 
“ Black  burning  shame,”  a very  great  shame. 
“ Black  heart,”  a very  unfeeling  heart.  A 
blaok-mouthed  Presbyterian,  one  who  con- 
demns everything  and  accuses  everjbody, 
den)ing  the  right  of  the  most  innocent  indul- 
gences. A black  witch,  a witch  that  works 
e>il  and  mischief  to  men  or  beasts. 

The  richc  and  m)5iy  man.  thou;e  he  trrspace. 

No  man  sayeth  onis  that  biuk  i# 

Occ/eee,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  987. 
Why,  yow  have  named  yt  a fooles,  madam.  A 
foale  may  doe  all  thing*,  and  no  mao  *ay  blark'i  hi» 
eyr.  The  Tell  7b/e,  Dutivich  0>lleg«  MS. 

BLACK-ALMAIN.  A dance,  the  figures  of 
which  arc  given  in  the  Shak.  Soc.  Pa;»er,,  i.  26. 

BLACKAMOOR.  The  bull-ruth  when  in  full 
bloom.  I.  Wight.  In  Somersetshire,  the 
sweet  scabious  is  called  blackamoor',  beauty. 

BLACK-AND-BLUE.  Tlic  result  of  violent 
Iwating.  Huloet  has,  " beaten  hlackc  and 
bloo,  tuggittatu,." 

Di*membyr  hym  noght,  that  on  a tpe 
For  the  wat  made  NUhe  blak  and  bio. 

MS.  Odi.  Jc4.  Cantab.  Q.  y.  3. 

BLACK-ART.  Necromancy. 

BLACK-A-VIZED.  Dark  in  complexion.  North. 

BL.ACK-BASS.  A measure  of  coal  lying  upon 
the^a/«/onc,  q.  v.  Salop. 

BLACKBERRY.  When  Falstaff  says,  “ if  rea- 
sons were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,”  he  of 
course  alludes  to  the  extreme  commonness  of 
that  fruit ; but  it  does  not  api»ear  to  have  been 
obser\‘cd  that  the  term  was  applied  at  a much 
earlier  period  in  a very  similar  manner. 

The  lordti  not  deigneth  undintonde  his  peyne. 

He  teiteth  not  therby  a blak~bcrpe. 

Ocelrec.  M.S.  Soc.  Anttg.  134.  f.  27^ 

BLACKBERRIES.  Black-currants.  Cumb. 

BLACKBERRY-SUMMER,  The  fine  weather 
which  is  generally  ex|)crienccd  at  the  latter 
end  of  SeptcrnlK*r  and  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  blackl>erric8  rijten.  Jiant». 

BLACK-BESS.  A beetle.  Salop.  In  Bert 
shire,  a blackbcetle  is  called  a black-bob ; in 
Y’orkshirc,  a black-clock  ; and  in  Cornwall,  a 
black-trorm. 

BLACK-BITCH.  A gun.  North. 

BL.\CK-BOOK.  An  imaginary  record  of  oflfencea 
and  sins.  North. 
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BLACKBOWWOWERS.  Blackbcrric#.  North.  I 

BLACKBROWN.  Brunette.  Fhrio.  \ 

BLACK-BUG.  A hobgoblin.  Florio  has/* />• 
mitri,  the  ghostes  or  spirits  of  such  as  dye 
before  theii  time,  hobgoblins,  btack^bugt^  or 
night-walking  spirits.'* 

BLACK-BURIED.  In  infemum  missus.  Skhu 
ner.  A phrase  that  has  puzzled  all  the  edi- 
tors of  Chaucer  to  cicplain  satisfooiohly.  Sec 
Urr>’‘s  edition,  p.  lfl.3 ; Tyrwhitt.iv.  274. 

BLACK-CAP.  The  bullfinch.  Lane. 

BLACK-COAT.  A clerg>'man.  Boucher. 

BLACK-CROSS-DAY.  St.  Mark’s  day,  April  25. 

BL.VCKEYED-SUSAN.  A well  pudding,  with 
plums  or  raisins  in  it.  Susiex. 

BL.\CK-FASTING.  Rigid,  severe  fasting.  North. 

BLACK-FOOT.  The  person  who  attends  the 
principal  on  a courting  expedition,  to  brilie  the 
servant,  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sister,  put 
any  friend  otf  his  guard,  or  in  certain  cases  to 
introduce  his  friend  formally.  North. 

BLACK-FROST.  Frost  without  rime.  Var.dial. 

BLACK-GRASS.  The  fox-tail  grass.  Ka$t. 

BLACK-GUARD.  A nickname  gpven  to  the 
lowest  drudges  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coal  and  wood,  the  labourers  in  the  scullery', 
&c.  Hence  the  modem  term,  and  its  apjilica- 
tion.  Sec  Ben  Jonson,  iL  1 G9  ; Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  i.  21;  Middleton,  ii.  546;  Webster, 
i.  20. 

BLACKHEAD.  A boil.  B>«/. 

BLACKING.  A kind  of  pudding,  perhaps  the 
same  as  blood-pudding,  mentioned  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  lG/4,  p.  159, 
as  then  made  in  Derbyshire. 

BL.VCK-JACK.  (1)  A large  leather  can,  formerly 
in  great  use  for  small  beer.  See  Unton  In- 
ventories, p.  1 ; Brand's  Pop.  Aiitiq.  ii.  206  ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  392 ; llcywood’s  Edward  IV. 
p.  97. 

Nor  or  btaekfjaekt  at  xentle  buttry  bars. 

Whose  liquor  ofientimet  breeds  houahuld  wars. 

7V»;er'a  tVorket,  1630,  L 113. 

(2)  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  as  found  in  tlie  mines. 
Derbgih. 

BLACK-LAD-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so 
called  from  a curious  custom  on  that  day  at 
Asliton-undcr-Lyne,  termed  Ridittg  the  Black 
Lad,  described  in  Hone’s  Every-day  Book,  ii. 
467.  It  is  said  to  liave  arisen  from  there 
having  been  formerly  a black  knight  who  re- 
sided in  these  parts,  holding  the  people  in 
vassalage,  and  using  them  with  great  severity. 

BLACK-MACK.  A blackbird.  Florio  has, 
**  Merle,  an  owsell,  a blackmncke,  a merle  or 
blacke-binl.’*  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
black-outcL 

BLACK-MEN.  Fictitious  men,  enumerated  in 
mustering  an  army,  or  in  demanding  coin  and 
livery.  See  the  State  Papers,  ii.  110. 

BLACK-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so  called 
from  the  severity  of  that  day  in  1360,  which 
was  so  unusual,  that  many  of  Edward  lll.'s 
soldiers,  then  before  Paris,  died  from  the  cold. 
This  is  Stowe’s  explanation,  Annales,  p.  264, 


but  another  account  ia  given  by  Fordutu  The 
term  it  found  in  Shakespeare.  See  also  Stani- 
hurst’s  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21 ; Sharp’s 
Cbron.  Mirab.  p.  9.  It  is  also  the  schoolboy's 
term  for  the  first  Monday  after  the  holidays, 
when  they  are  to  return  to  their  studies. 

BLACK-MONEY.  Money  taken  by  the  har- 
bingers orsmants,  with  their  master's  know- 
ledge, for  abstaining  from  enforcing  coin  and 
livery  in  certain  )daces,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  See  the  State  Papers,  ii.  510. 

BL AC  K -N  E B.  The  carrion  -crow.  North. 

BLACK-OX.  The  black  ox  has  trod  on  his  foot, 
a proverbial  phrase,  meaning  either  to  be  worn 
with  age  or  care.  Sec  Nares,  p.  44  ; Martin 
Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  10.  Toone  says  it 
signifies  that  a misfortune  has  happened  to  the 
party  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BLACK-POLES.  Poles  in  a copse  which  have 
stCMxl  over  one  or  two  falls  of  underwood. 
Uertfordsh. 

BLACK-POT.  Blackpudding.  5bmerfe/.  Called 
in  some  places  black-pig-pudding. 

BLACKS.  .Mourning.  An  appropriate  word, 
found  in  writers  of  the  16tU  and  17lh  centu- 
ries. See  Nares,  in  v. 

BLACK-SANCTUS.  A kindof  burlesque  hymn, 
performed  with  all  kinds  of  discordant  and 
strange  noises.  A s]>ecimen  of  one  is  given  in 
Harrington’s  Nugae  Aut.  i.  14.  Hence  it  came 
to  l>e  med  generally  fur  any  confused  and  vio- 
lent noise.  See  Dotlsley,  vi.  177;  Ben  Jonson, 
viii.  12;  Tarlton,  p.  61  ;Cotgrave,  inv.  Tinla- 
marre,  **  a blacke  eanlujt,  the  lowd  wrangling, 
or  jangling  outcryes  of  scoulds,  dr  scouldiiig 
fellowes;  any  extreame  or  horrible  dinne.” 

BLACKSAP.  The  jaundice  in  a very  advanced 
state.  Last. 

BLACK-SATURDAY.  The  first  Saturday  after 
the  old  Twelfth  Day,  when  a fair  is  annually 
held  at  SkiptoD.  Yorkeh. 

BLACK-SCULLS.  Florio  has,  '*  Cappeletti, 
souldien  serving  on  horsebacke  with  skuls  or 
steelecaps,  skultncn,  black-ekubt.” 

BLACK-SPICE.  Blackberries.  Yorkih. 

BLACK-SUNDAY.  Passion  Sunday. 

BLACK-TAN.  Spoken  of  gipsies,  dogs,  &c. 

Dat  dere  pikey  is  a reglar  black-tan.”  Kent. 

BLACKTHORN-CHATS.  The  young  shoots  of 
blackthorn,  when  they  have  been  cut  down  to 
the  root.  Eoit.  The  cold  weather  which  is 
often  experienced  at  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  black- 
thorn is  in  blossom,  is  called  blackthorn- 
winter. 

BLACK-TIN.  Tin  ore  ready  for  smelting. 

BLACK-WAD.  Manganese  in  its  natural  state. 
Derbgth. 

BLACK- WATER.  Phlegm  or  black  bile  on  the 
stomach,  a disease  in  sheep.  York$h.  It  is 
an  expression  always  applied  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  denote  the  absence  of  nutritive  quali- 
ties in  water  merely.  North.  A receipt  for 
black-water,  a kind  of  ink,  is  given  in  US< 
Sloane  117  f.  115. 
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BLADDER-HEADED.  Stupid.  Smth. 
BL.ADDERS.  The  kernel*  of  wheat  affected  by 
the  smut.  Fat!.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has,  “ bladders  of  the  skin,  little  wheels  or 
risineldisters."  The  last  from  A.  S.  bliedra. 
BLADDVRTII.  Grows?  {A.-S.) 

Akaryuia  y#  a toukyng  »OTf, 

He  bladdyrth  and  byldeth  alle  in  roy  boure. 

JtfS.  Canfob.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  46. 

BL\r>E.  To  trim  plants  or  hedges.  Salop.  See 
the  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  37,  “ bladyne  herbys,  or 
take  away  the  bladys,  detirto  Salop.  Antiq. 

P.  328.  ^ , , , 

BLADES.  (1)  The  principal  rafters  or  backs  of 
a roof.  Glon.  Arch. 

(2)  Sliafts  of  a cart.  South. 

(.3)  Bravoes ; bullies. 

(4)  Huloct  has,  " bladet  or  yarne  wy'ndles,  an 
instnimente  of  huswyfery,  ffirffiUia." 

BLADGE.  A low  vulgar  woman.  Line. 
BLADIER.  An  engrosser  of  com. 

BI.AE.  A blow.  North. 

BLAE-BERRY.  The  bilberry.  North. 

BL/EC.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  " tlie  greas  taken  off  the  cart-wheels 
or  ends  of  the  axle-tree,  and  kept  till  it  is  dry, 
made  up  in  balls,  with  which  the  taylor*  mb 
and  blacken  their  thread,  is  calld  in  Yorkshire 
bhre.'*  (yf.-S.) 

BL.VFFOORDE.  A person  who  stammers,  or 
has  any  defect  in  his  speech.  Prompt.  Pare. 
BLAIN.  (1)  To  blanch  j to  whiten.  North. 

(2)  A boil.  A kind  of  eraption  on  the  tongues 
of  animals  is  so  called. 

BLAKE.  (1)  Bleak ; cold ; bare ; naked. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  20/ , 
quoted  by  Nares. 

(2)  To  cry  till  out  of  breath ; to  burst  with  laugh- 
ter ; to  faint.  Devon. 

(3)  YcUow.  WUlan  says,  “dark  yellow,  or 
livid  i"  and  Upton,  in  his  MS.  additions  to 
Junius,  “blake,  j/lavue;  proverbium  apud 
Anglos  Boreales,  as  blake  as  a paigle,  i.  c.  as 
yeUow  as  a cowslip."  This  proverb  is  also 
found  in  the  Yorksliire  Ale,  1697,  p.  83. 

(4)  To  bleach  : to  fade.  {A.-S.)  “ His  browes 

to  blake,”  to  vanquish  him,  Perceval,  1056. 
Other  examples  of  this  phrase  occur  in  the 
same  romance,  688,  and  in  Robson  s Metrical 
Romances,  p.  64. 

BLAKELING.  The  yellow  hunting.  North. 
BLAKES.  Cow. dung  dried  for  fuel.  Cotei. 
BLAKID.  Blackened.  CAaueer. 

BLAKNE.  To  blacken  in  the  face;  to  grow 
angry.  {A.-S.) 

BLALC.  Black;  dark.  (A.-S.) 

The  w«ier  wa»  bialc  in*l  bride. 

Sir  TrUtrem,  p.  J75- 

BLAME.  Blameworthy.  Shat.  It  is  also  a com- 
mon imprecation.  “ Blame  me  ! 
BLAMKPI.U.M.  AVhitc-lead. 

BLAN.  Ceased.  (A.-S.)  Sec  Rcliq.  Antiq.  u. 

64  ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  255. 

^ ■ • Pot  1 Man,  mine  bam.  elded  al : 

While.  1 cried  alle  Ihe  d.il  1 

.'fv.  Cofr.  n.  f.  91*.  | 


But  diunied  fufthe  as  thry  bygan* 

For  alle  the  nicaae  they  ne  bfan. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  t 
He  ne  atynt,  ne  he  ne  bianne, 

To  C lemcntei  hoWi  tylle  that  he  came. 

MS.  Cuntab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f 92. 

BLAN'CH.  (1)  Ore  when  not  in  masses,  but  in- 
timatelv  mixed  with  other  minerals,  is  called  a 
blanch  of  ore. 

(2)  To  whiten.  Also,  according  to  Baret,  to 
“ pidl  of  the  rinde  or  pille,"  See  his  Alvearie, 
1580,  B.  779.  Rider  has  Blanch,  the  name  of 
a dog.  Blanchard  was  a name  anciently  given 
to  a white  horse. 

(3)  To  evade  ; to  shift  off. 

BLANCHE-FEVERE.  Acmrding  to  Cotgravc, 

“ the  agues  wherwith  maidens  that  have  the 
greenc-sicknesse  are  troubled  ; and  hence,  U a 
tea  jievret  blanche.,  either  he  is  in  love,  or  sicke 
of  wantonnesse."  See  Tioilus  and  Creseide, 
i.  917;  Unys  Chaucer,  p.  543. 

BLANCHER.  Anj-thing  set  round  a wood  to 
keep  the  deer  in  it.  Various  articles  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  men  on 
this  service  were  so  cidled.  Nares  has  given 
an  entirely  wrong  explanation  of  the  word; 
and  Latimer,  whom  he  quotes,  merely  uses  it 
metaphorically.  As  a chemical  term,  it  is 
found  in  Ashmole’s  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  39. 
The  form  bleneher  also  occura,  apparently 
connecting  our  6rst  meaning  with  blench,  to 
start  or  fly  off.  Sec  also  Blink.. 

BLANCII-FARM.  An  annual  rent  paid  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  YorM. 

BLANCMANGER.  A made  dish  for  the  table, 
very  different  from  the  modern  one  of  the 
same  name.  The  manner  of  making  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  25, 87.  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  389;  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  252 ; Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  455. 

BLANC-PLUMB.  White-lead. 

BLANDAMENT.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
Sec  the  Feest,  st.  ix. 

BLANDE.  Mixed.  (A.-S.) 

U«  bus  have  a blode  Uande,  or  thl  ble  change. 

Morte  jdrihure,  Lineo/n  MS.  f.  00. 

BLANDISE.  To  flatter.  (A.-N.) 

In  Ihli  paalme  first  he  spekea  of  Crist  and  of  his 
folowcn  Wflndwande. — MS.  Coil.  Eton.  10,  f.  9. 

BLANDISING.  Flattery.  (.d.-N.)  Btandy- 
mentes,  blandishments.  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  13. 

Deaplcc  we  thalreSlandsrimiree  and  thaire  manaccs, 
and  kasto  we  fra  us  thaire  jhoke.— S/a.  OM.  Eton. 
10.  f.  <. 

BLANDRELL.  Akindofapple.(Fr.)  Sometimes 
spelt  blaundereUe.  See  Davies’  York  Records, 
p.  42 ; Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  15 ; Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  82 ; Cotgrave,  in  v, 
Blandureau. 

BLANK.  The  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
butt,  at  which  the  arrow  was  aimed.  Also, 
the  mark,  the  aim,  a term  in  gunnery.  A 
small  coin,  struck  by  Henry  V.  in  France, 
worth  about  four  pence,  was  so  called,  but 
was  forbidden  by  statute  from  being  circu- 
lated  in  this  country.  Sec  Ben  Jonson,  v.  80  ; 
Florio.  in  v.  Binnchi,  Bianco.  There  was  a game 
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at  dice  formerly  so  called,  luontlooed  in  I 
Collier’s  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  315.  BlaidUt  I 
blank'Verses,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

BLANKER.  A spark  of  fire.  We$t. 

BLANKERS.  White  garments.  Skinner. 

BLANKET-PUDDING,  A long  round  pudding 
made  of  flour  and  jam,  which  is  spread  over 
the  paste,  and  then  rolled  into  the  proper 
shape.  Suewx. 

BLANKETT.  A kind  of  bird,  the  s{)ccies  of 
which  does  not  appear  now  to  be  known. 
Also  spelt  blonkett.  See  the  Archsologia, 
aiii.  341,352. 

BLANK-MATINS.  Matins  sung  over  night. 
See  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV.  p.  50. 

BLANKNESS.  Paleness. 

BLANKS.  A mode  of  extortion,  by  which 
blank  papers  were  given  to  the  agents  of  the 
crown,  which  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they 
pleased  to  authorize  the  demands  they  chose 
to  make.  Naret. 

BLANKS-AND-PRIZES.  Beans  with  boiled 
bacon  chopped  up  and  mixed  together;  the 
vegetable  being  termed  a blank,  and  the  meat 
a prUf.  Salop. 

BLANK-SURRY.  A dish  in  cookery.  See  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  100. 

BLANPEYN.  Oxford  white-loaves.  (^.-iV.) 

BLANSCUE.  A misfortune;  an  unexpected 
accident.  Somerwt. 

BLARE.  (1)  To  put  out  the  tongue.  Yorkth. 
Palsgrave  has  "I  bleare  with  the  tonge,  je 
tire  la  langue." 

(2)  To  roar ; to  bellow ; to  bleat ; to  cry. 
Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  emblazon ; to  display.  Percy. 

BLASE.  To  bla^n  arms.  Chaucer. 

BLASE  PLEMYS.  Blasphemies. 

BLASH.  (1)  To  splash.  Also,  to  paint.  North. 
Anything  wet  or  dirty  is  said  to  be  bUuhy. 

(2)  Nonsense ; rubbish.  Line.  Weak  liquor  is 
called  blaehment,  and  is  said  to  be  bUuhy. 

BLx\SON.  The  dress  over  the  armour,  on  which 
the  armorial  bearings  were  blazoneiL 
Biatoru  blode  and  blaokcs  they  hrwene. 

Morit  Arihure,  MS.  Lineo^n,  t.  "3, 

BLASOUR.  A flatterer.  Skinner. 

BLASS.  The  motion  of  the  stars. 

BLASSEN.  To  illumine.  Rider. 

BLAST.  (1)  Skinner  gives  a curious  phrase, 
'*  blast  of  my  meat,”  as  current  in  Durham, 
meaning  modett,  abttemioue. 

f2)  To  miss  fire.  Deton. 

(3)  An  inflammation  or  wound,  an  ailment  often 
attributed  to  the  actionof  witchcraft.  Somereet. 

(4)  To  cast  the  eyes  up  in  astonishment.  Devon. 

(5)  To  boast.  {A.-S.) 

The!  thought  In  their  hartet,  and  blotted  emongett 
thelmMlvct  that  the  Calicians  would  leave  the  toune 
desolata,  and  flic  for  their  Mvegard.—  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
t.  49. 

BLASTED.  Hay  beaten  dovm  by  the  wind  is 
said  to  be  blasted.  North. 

BLASTEN.  Slowed;  breathed.  lYeber. 

BLAST.  To  blaze : set  forth.  Skelton. 


BLATANT*  Bellowing.  See  Hawkins*  Engl. 
Dram.  iii.  283 ; Brit.  Bibl.  i.  520.  It  would 
appear  from  Miege  that  it  was  also  used  in 
the  softer  sense  of  prattling, 

BLATE,  (1)  To  bellow.  North. 

(2)  Shy  ; bashful ; timid.  North. 

(3)  Bleak ; cold. 

And  Eve,  without  her  loving  mate. 

Had  thought  the  garden  wondroui  blate. 

Coltiru'  Mlecellaniee,  1769.  p.  IIS. 

BLATHER.  To  talk  a great  deal  of  nonsense. 
A person  who  says  much  to  little  purpose  is 
called  a blathering  hash,  A bladder  is  some- 
times pronounced  blather,  as  in  Akerman’s 
Miltshire  Glossary,  p.  6.  Blattering,  chat- 
tering, occurs  in  A Comical  History  of  the 
World  in  the  Moon,  1659. 

There's  nothing  gain'd  by  being  witty  j fame 
Gather*  but  wind  to  blather  up  a name* 

Beaunwiu  and  Fletcher,  i.ll. 

BLATTER.  A puddle.  North. 

BLAUN.  ^™te.  (A.^N.) 

BLAUNCII.  A bl^n.  East. 

BLAUNCIIETTE.  Fine  wheaten  flour.  (A.-N.) 

With  blaunchette  and  otber  flour, 

To  make  thalm  qwytter  of  colour. 

H.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  M. 

BLAUNCIIMER.  A kind  of  fur. 

He  ware  a cyreote  that  waa  greoet 
With  blaunchmer  it  was  furred,  I wene. 

Deg^tri,  701. 

BLAUNCH.pERREYE.  An  ancient  dish  in 
cookery,  the  receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS. 
Rawl.  89,  and  also  in  a .MS.  quoted  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  242. 

BLAUNDESORE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery; 
sometimes,  pottage.  See  the  Peest,  st.  vi. ; 
Warner’s  Antiq.  Colin,  p.  55 ; Pegge’s  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  26;  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  50. 

BLAUNER.  A kind  of  fur,  very  likely  the 
same  with  blaunchmer,  q.  v.  This  term  occurs 
several  times  in  Syr  Gawayne,  and  also  in 
Lyheaus  Disconus,  117. 

BIjVUTCH.  a great  noise.  North. 

BLAUTHY.  Bloated.  East. 

BLAVER.  The  com  blue-bottle.  North.  Also 
called  the  bktwort. 

BLAWE.  To  blow.  Blawand,  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  340.  Brocket!  says,  ” to  breathe 
thick  and  quick  after  violent  exertion.”  Boot 
to  blawe,  to  proclaim  or  make  boast.  Sec 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  1203. 

For  they  were  fpente  my  boost  to  blawe. 

My  nsme  to  here  on  londe  and  sec. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  S8,  f.  16. 

BLA  WING.  A swelling.  North, 

BLAWNYNG.  T^liite-lcad. 

BLAWUN.  Censured.  See  the  Apology  for 
the  Lollards,  p.  24.  We  still  have  the  phrase 
blown  up  in  the  same  sense. 

BLAWZE.  A blossom.  Yorkch, 

BLAY.  A blaze.  Essex. 

BLAYING.  Soft  speaking 

Tell  her  in  your  piteous  btaying, 

Her  poor  sUtc*s  unjust  decaying. 

Brit.  Bibl.  L 104. 

BLAZE.  (1)  According  to  Blount,  ” blaze  is 
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a certain  fire  which  the  inhabitants  of  Staf- 
fordshire, and  some  other  counties,  were  wont, 
and  still  do  make,  on  Twelf-eve,  5 Jan.  at 
night,  in  memory  of  the  blaring-star  that 
conducte<l  the  three  Magi  to  the  manger  at 
Belhlein.*'  Glossographia,  cd.  1681,  p.  88. 
Yule-logs  were  sometimes  called  blazes.  Sec 
llratKl's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  256. 

(2)  To  take  salmon  by  striking  them  with  a 
three  pronged  and  barbed  dart.  A*or/A. 

(3)  A horse  is  said  to  be  blazed  when  it  has  a 
white  mark;  and  a tree,  when  marked  for 
sale.  In  America  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
tree  partially  or  entirely  stripjHsd  of  its  bark. 
See  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  cd.  1831, 
p.  36.3. 

(4)  A pimple.  Yorish. 

BLAZING-STAR.  A comet. 

BLEA.  Yellow.  Norlh.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  refers  this  to  the  Icelandic. 

BLEACllY.  Brackish.  Somerset. 

BLEAT).  Fruit.  I'ers/e^an. 

BLEAK.  (1)  To  bleach.  South.  Bleaking- 

hou&e,  Middleton,  v.  106. 

(2)  Pale  with  cold,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 

l^nsd.  1033.  “ To  waxe  pale  or  bleaJke** 

is  the  translation  of  blesmir  in  UoUybaiid’s 
Dictionarie,  1393.  See  Bleike. 

(3)  Sheepish.  East. 

BLE.VRT.  To  scold;  to  make  a noise.  Var. 
dial. 

BLEAT.  Cold;  bleak.  Kent.  Tljis  form  is 
given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLEATER.  Mutton.  A cant  term  occurring 
in  Brome’s  Joviall  Crew,  or  tbc  .Merry  Beg- 
gars, 1632.  See  Dodslcy’s  Old  Plays,  x. 
372, 

BLEAUNT.  A kind  of  rich  cloth ; also,  a robe 
or  mantle.  The  term  occurs  in  S>t  Gawayne. 
The  bliaut  was  a garment  something  similar 
to  the  smock-frotk  of  the  present  day.  Strutt, 
ii.  42.  Blihand  and  btehand  occur  in  Sir 
Tristrera,  pp.  156,  157,  in  the  first  sense.  A 
cloak  is  still  called  a bliand  in  the  North  of 
England.  [Blcaul.’] 

In  ay  Hche  ^eaut  was  he  clad, 

Lang  herd  to  the  brrtt  he  had. 

Gi*y  «/  tVaru’U'k,  tfidiilfhUl  MS. 
The  Strok  of  the  spere  it  gan  glide 
fiituen  the  arsuun  and  hit  aide: 

Hit  biihant  he  carf,  hli  tchert  al*o. 

Gp  o/  Itaruike,  p.  2f(8. 

BLEB.  A drop  of  water;  a bubble.  Also,  to 
drink.  Kennett,  MS.  L^sd.  1U33,  **  a blister, 
a blain.”  AWA. 

BLECH.  Water  in  which  hides  have  been 
tanned.  Cooper,  in  his  ed.  of  Elyot,  1559, 
translates  nautea,  **  currious  blech,'*  i.  c.  cur- 
riers’ bleach. 

BLECHE.  White, 

Som  on  for  tche  it  pale  and  llechs, 

Som  on  for  ache  U aofle  of  tperhe. 

Gotcer,  MS.  Soc.  Jntuj.  134,  f.  14S, 

BLECHIS.  Blotches.  Sec  the  Archa»logia, 

XXX.  356. 

BI^ECKEN.  To  make  bUek.  Kennett's  Glo«. 
sary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 


BLEDDER.  To  cry.  North. 

BLEDE.  Blood. 

BLEDEN.  To  bleed.  (/f.-5.) 

My  tonyt  handyt  ar  to  bMande, 

To  loke  on  them  me  lyate  not  to  laghe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf . ii.  38,  f.  48. 
He  fonde  hU  ded  wyf  Uedende. 

Oauer,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  134,  f.  66. 

BLEDEWORT.  The  wild  poppy.  .See  an  early 
list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

BLEDSAND.  Bloody,  Perhaps  an  error  for 
blcdeaml  in  Croft’s  Kxcerpta  Antiqua,  p.  110. 

BLEE.  Colour;  complexion.  (yf.-6'.)  Sometimes 
contenance,  feature.  liiArthourand  Merlin, 
p.  74,  the  great  magician  is  represented  as 
appearing  **  in  thre  ble"  on  the  same  day. 

A cloth  of  ailk  tche  wond  him  inne. 

That  was  of  twithc  fetr  Nc.  Legend.  Cathol.f. 9, 

BLEECH.  The  bleaching-ground.  East. 

BLEED.  To  >ield,  applied  to  com,  which  is 
said  to  bleed  well  when  it  is  productive  on 
being  thrasbt^.  Var.  dial. 

BLEEDING-BOIST.  A cupping-glass. 

BLEEDING-HEART.  The  wall-flowcr.  HV#f. 

BLEEP.  Remained.  Ca.rton.  BUfede  occurs 
inOi'tovian,  507,  and  bleft,  1540. 

BLEFP  Turhulcnt ; noisy.  East. 

BLEFFIN.  A block  ; a wedge.  Lane.  BleflUn- 
head,  a blockhead. 

BLEIKE.  To  turn  pale.  {.d.^S.) 

And  lhanne  gan  bMken  here  ble,  that  artt  inwen  to 
loude.  Wfight't  Pol.  Songs,  p.  341. 

BLEINE.  A pustule.  {A.S.)  SeeRom.ofthe 
Rose,  553  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301. 

DLEKE.  Black.  Prompt.  Pare. 

BLEKYT.  Blacked. 

BLELYCHE.  BUthely. 

The  thryd  commeundament  yn  cure  lay, 

Y>  hoiile  weyl  thyn  halyday. 

And  come  lUlpehs  to  the  aervyte. 

MS.  Bart.  1701.  f.  6. 

BLEMESTE.  Most  powerful. 

For  he  that  et  U^mrstt  with  yt  brade  brands  blyue 
tchalte  he  never.  Morte  Arthur*.  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

BLEMISH.  A term  in  hunting,  when  the 
hounds  or  beagles,  finding  where  the  chase 
has  been,  make  a proffer  to  enter,  but  return. 

BLEMMERE.  A plumber.  **  Masones  and  car- 
penters and  blemmeres'*  are  mentioned  in  the 
Chron.  VHodun.  p.  102. 

BLEM.MLE.  To  mix  anything  with  a fluid  by 
motion,  as  the  mixing  of  flour  with  water. 
North. 

BLENCH.  (1)  To  start,  or  fly  off ; to  flinch  ; to 
draw  back.  (A.-S.)  Also  a substantive,  a 
start  or  deviation. 

(2)  A glimpse.  If  anr.  Tliis  is  from  Sharp’s 
MS.  Glossary.  Shakes|>earc  seems  to  use 
blench  in  the  sense  of,  to  tcink,  to  glance. 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

And  thus  thinkende  1 stonde  still 
Without  bUnchlngt  of  mine  eie. 

Goffer,  ed.  1654,  f.  1 28. 

(3)  To  impeach ; to  betray.  Staff. 

?4)  A fault.  North. 

BLENCORN.  Wheat  mixed  with  rye.  Yorksh. 
Peas  and  beans  mixed  together  are  called 
blendings. 
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BLEND.  To  pollute.  Speruer. 

BLENDE.  (1)  One  of  the  ores  of  zinc,  com- 
posed of  iron,  zinc,  sulphur,  sUcx,  and  water ; 
on  being  scratched,  it  emits  a phosphoric  light. 
Called  blend-metal  by  Kcnnett,  MS.  Lansd. 
:033. 

(2)  To  blind.  Blind.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.407. 

Blinded,  p.  300. 

BLENDIGU.  Cloudy. 

BLEND-VV.\TER.  An  inflammatory  disease 
liable  to  black  cattle.  North. 

BLENGE.  To  hinder.  Apparently  a Tariation  of 
blench.  Itocciu’S  inTusscr'allusbandr)',p.287. 
BLENKARD.  A person  near-sighted,  or  almost 
blind.  North.  A flghting-cock  with  only  one 
eye  is  called  a blenker, 

BLENKE.  To  glance  at.  Also,  to  shine.  Blen- 
ket,  appeared,  looked.  Btenk,  wince,  Lang- 
toft,  p.  115. 

Thai  thou  wakyng  thenkev. 

Before  thy  yjeo  hyt  blenkyt.  MS.  Har\.  1701,  f.  .1. 
The  beryne  Uenket  for  bale,  and  alle  hii  ble  chaungc«. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS,  Uncoin,  f.  97. 
Though  thee  bee  a vixon,  thee  will  bUthly 

OD  you  for  my  cauie. 

Tttfo  h^ncaikirM  Lorert,  1$40,  p.  19. 

BLENKS.  Ashes.  Weet. 

BLENKY.  To  snow  a little.  Deron. 

BLENS.  A flail,  gadu%  barbatut, 
BLENSCIIYNE.  To  darken;  to  blemish. Prom^/. 
Parr. 

BLENT.  (I)  Blinded. 

Woorde«  falre  whanc  favel  fedeth  the, 

Bethu  not  M«n<  for  hU  fait  flatery. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  ISS. 

(2)  Mixed.  Shak. 

(3)  Started  aside ; shrunk.  {J.-S.) 

(4)  Ceased.  Percy. 

(5)  De.stroyed ; polluted. 

My  Hesperus  by  cloudy  death  ia  blent. 

Creen^t  Workt,  1.  77* 

(6)  Glanced. 

But  erere  me  menttc, 

One  me  hyt  btentte 

Wyth  laughyng  chore.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t 8,  f.  122. 

BLENYNG.  Blistering.  {A.-S.)  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  468.  Blenynf  to  arise,  to 
bubble  up,  Arch.  xxx.  394. 

BLENYTE.  Blenched;  winked. 

Nuste  heo  hyrsulf  waoue  yt  was,  oe  hlenvte  no^l  ene. 

HA).  GU  ue,  p.  338. 

BLE  REN.  To  blear;  to  make  a person’s  sight 
dim,  impose  upon  him.  To  “ blcre 

his  eye,”  to  im|>ose  upon  Um,  a very  common 
phrase.  See  Reliq.  .\ntiq.  ii.  21 1 ; Wright’s 
Seven  Sages,  pp.  48,  77,  100;  Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  iv.  202;  Skelton,  ii.  98;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  3708  ; Ipomydon,  1420;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  3912;  Crry’s  Chaucer,  p.  534. 
Blemyed,  blear-eyed,  Dejjos.  Ric.  II.  p.  13. 
BLESCHYNE.  To  extinguish  a tire.  Prompt. 
Parr. 

BLESE.  A blaze.  Prompt.  Pare. 

BLESS.  To  w*ave  or  brandish  a sword.  Spenaer. 
In  the  example  from  Ascham,  quotetl  by 
Narcs,  it  probably  means  to  xcound^  from  the 
French  bUuer. 


BLESSEDLOCURRE.  Blessedly. 

Bla$9tdloc%trr9  yyf  he  myjt  be  ladJo  hurre  lyff. 

dbron.  VUodun.  p.  76. 

BLESSING-FIRES.  Midsummer  Fires.  JVeat. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  176.  Bletsing  the 
fire  out  is  an  operation  still  in  vogue  in  Suflblk 
for  a bum  or  scald,  consisting  chiefly  in  re- 
volving a wetted  finger  in  magic  circles  round 
the  afilicted  part,  the  movement  being  accom- 
panied with  suitable  incantations. 

BLETCII.  Black,  viscous,  greasy  matter;  the 
grease  of  wheel-axles.  Staff. 

BLETHELICIIE.  Freely;  blithely;  joyfully.  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  503 ; Leg.  Cathol.  p.  33. 
Blethly  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  40,  wrongly 
printed  bleyly. 

By  eniample  of  Octovlan  the  Emperour,  end  eo 
forth  eflir  of  other  prince*  that  luche  doctrinia 
end  techiogoi  Uethelieha  uaderfongede. — MS,  Douea 
291,  f.4. 

BLETHER.  A bladder.  Var.  JHaL  Also,  to 
make  a great  noise.  Line. 

BLETINGK.  Flaming.  (A.-S.) 

Througe  my  breste  bone  Weiinge  he  boraed. 

Chester  Plays,  i.  134. 

BLEVE.  To  stay.  (A.-S.) 

BLEVYNGE.  Remnant.  Pron^i.  Parv. 

BLEW-BLOW.  The  cora-flower.  See  Gerard, 
p.  594  ; Cotgravc  in  v.  Aub\foin^  Blaveoles ; 
Florio,  in  v.  L'rdno, 

SLEWING.  Blue  paint.  See  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  132. 

BLEWIT.  A kind  of  fungus.  North. 

BLE  W-OUT.  Breathed  hard ; pufl^cd.  Ritnn. 

BLEWYN.  To  remain.  (A.-S.) 

Thannc  late  it  be  wronge  thoru  a clout*. 

And  pore  In  the  ere  at  ewyn, 

And  of  the  ewyll  xal  nothyng*  bleteyn. 

Arch.  xxx.  SS2. 

BLEXTEKE.  A person  who  blacks.  Prompt. 
Parv. 

BLEYE.  Blue.  See  Cod.  Man.  Eccl.  Cath. 
Dunelm.  Catal.  p.  34. 

BLEYKE.  To  bleach. 

BLBYNASSB.  Blindnesa. 

God  oend  luche  Ueynasss  lhai  Jayltrdui  to. 

That  with  burr  ynon  they  tey  no  sy^t. 

CAroti.  rttodtm.  p.  82. 

BLEYSTARE.  A bleacher.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BLIAKE.  a bar  of  wood  fixed  horizontally  on 
the  ground  with  holes  to  take  the  soles  of  a 
hurdle  while  the  maker  wreaths  it.  Dorset. 

BUCK.  Lice.  North. 

BLICKENT.  Bright ; shining.  Best. 

BLID.  An  interjection.  Lane. 

DLIDS.  Wretches.  Devon. 

DLIGII.  I,onclv ; dull.  Kent. 

BLIGHTED.  (I)  Blasted,  applied  to  com. 
I'ar.  dial. 

(2)  Stifled.  Oron. 

BLIKEN.  (1)  To  quiver.  (A.-S.) 

And  hli  lippe*  ahullc  6/Uren, 

And  hi*  hondes  shulle  quaken.  Rsliq,  Antiq.  1.65. 

(2)  To  shine.  (^.-5.) 

Hire  bleo  blykyeth  *o  bryht, 

So  feyr  beo  I*  ant  fyn. 

Hitaon'a  AnHrnt  Sonft,  p.  27> 
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BLIM.  To  gladden.  Prompt.  Pan. 

Who  to  him  feynrth  hem  to  nime, 

Forth  with  hem  men  lehal  him  6Hm. 

Gy  of  Worwikc,  p.  tOS. 

BUN.  See  BUtme. 

BUNCH.  To  keep  off. 

BUND.  (1)  " The  blind  eat  many  a fly,  an 
old  proverb;  and  Heywood  wrote  a play 
under  this  title.  The  elder  Heywood  intro- 
diiees  it  in  his  collection,  and  it  also  occurs 
in  Northbrooke’s  Treatise,  cd.  Collier,  pp.  60, 

117.  . , 

(2)  Florio  translates  blinda,  “ a certaine  fence 
made  for  skouts  and  sentinells,  of  bundels  of 
reeds,  canes,  or  osiers,  to  hide  them  from 
being  seene  of  the  enemy,  called  of  our  sol- 
diers a hlind."  He  also  mentions  a Christmas 
game,  called  BUnd  t>  the  eat,  in  v.  £7<ff/o 
orha,  perhaps  blind-man's  buff. 

(3)  Abortive,  applied  to  flowers  and  herbs.  Var. 

(4)  Obscure.  Gosson,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abuse, 

' 1579.  mentions  Chenas,  “ a blind  village  in 

comparison  of  Athens.”  See  also  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Ireland,  p.  24  ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Deetour. 

“ A blind  ditch,”  Holinshed,  Hist.  England, 
p.  200.  “ A blind  letter  that  wil  in  short 
time  be  wome  out,”  Nomcnclator,  p.  9. 
BLIND-BALL.  A fungus.  Var.  dial. 
BLIND-BUCK-AND-DAVY.  Blind-man’s  buff. 
Somergei. 

BLIND-BUZZ/VRT.  A cockchafer.  Sal^. 
BLINDERS.  Blinkers.  North.  A blinding- 
bridle,  a bridle  with  blinkers. 
BLINDFELLENE.  To  blindfold.  Pr.  Parv. 
BLIND-HOB.  Blind-man's  buflF.  Sec  the  No- 
menclator,  p.  ‘298.  The  term  is  still  in  use, 
aeconling  to  Forby. 

BldND-HOOKY.  A game  at  cards. 
BLINDING-BOARD.  Florio  has,  “Blinda,  a 
blinding  bord  for  a curst  cow.” 
BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF.  A well-known  children’s 
game,  traced  by  Strutt  to  an  early  period.  A 
kind  of  puff-ball  is  so  called. 
BLIND-.MAN’S-HOLYDAY.  Darkness.  Var. 
dial.  Florio  has,  “ Feridto,  vacancy  from  la- 
bour, rest  from  worke,  blindman't  kolydag.” 
BLIND-MARES.  Nonsense.  Deem. 
BLIND-NETTLE.  Wild  hemp.  Devon. 
BLINDS.  A term  given  to  a black  fluor  about 
the  vein  in  a mine.  See  Ray’s  English  ords, 
ed.  1674,  p.  118;  Kennett’s  Glossary,  MS. 
T.ansd.  1033. 

BLIND-SIM.  Blind-man’s  buff.  Ernt. 
BLIND-THARM.  The  bowcl-gut.  Durham. 
This  terra  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.  (//.-&)  „ , 

BLIND-WORM.  A slow-worm.  Formerly 
considered  venomous,  and  still  dreaded  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  its  supposed 
noxious  qualities. 

BLINE.  A kind  of  woo<i.  Skinner. 

BLINK.  (1)  A spark  of  fire,  glimmering  or  in- 
termittent light.  Weet. 

(2)  To  evade.  Yorkeh. 


(3)  To  smile ; to  look  kindly,  generally  applied 
to  females,  ^'orth.  A substantive.  Test,  of 
Creseide,  226. 

(4)  According  to  Kennett,  MS. Lansd.  1033,  “a 
term  in  setting,  when  the  dog  is  afraid  to 
make  his  point,  but  being  over-aw’d,  comes 
back  from  the  sent.  ” 

BLINKED.  Shar]),  stale,  applied  to  beer. 
Kennett  and  Skinner  have  the  word  as  lie- 
longing  to  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire  respec*- 
tively.  Forby  gives  the  term  a different 
meaning;  "the  beer  which  we  call  blinked 
has  no  acidity,  but  an  ill  flavour  peculiar  to 
itself.” 

BLINKER.  A term  of  contempt.  North. 
BLINKS.  Cotgrave  has,  “ Britcee,  bougbes 
rent  by  hunters  from  trees,  and  left  in  the 
view  of  a deere,  or  cast  overthwart  the  way 
wherein  he  is  likely  to  passe,  thereby  to 
hinder  his  running,  and  to  recover  him  the 
better;  our  wood-men  call  them  blinket.” 
BLINNE.  To  cease.  (vf.-S.)  Also,  to  stop,  to 
deUy.  SeeChaucer,  Cant.  T.  16639;  Ritson’s 
Songs,  i.  28,  49;  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p. 
212;  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
p.  93 ; Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  60 ; Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  17;  SirCleges,  133.  Ben  Jonson, 
vi.  289,  has  it  as  a substantive. 

BLIRT.  To  cry.  North. 

BLISCED.  Blessed. 

He  blUeea  Gswaynct, 

And  Gueheres,  and  Oaherlet. 

^rthour  and  Merlin,  ;•  17-*. 
BLISFUL.  Joyful;  blessed.  {A.-S.) 
BI.ISH-BLASH.  Sloppy  dirt.  North. 

BLISSE.  (1)  To  bless.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  wound.  {Pr.) 

BLISSENE.  Of  joys,  gen.  pi.  {A.-S.) 

Love  ii  biUstM  meets  love  is  bot  jare. 

tVrighft  hit.  p.  no. 

BLISSEY.  Ablaze.  Witte. 

BLISSOM.  Blithesome.  Var.  dial.  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  ewe  when  marie  appetnis, 
and  occasionally  to  the  male. 

BLIST.  (1)  Blessed.  See  Percy’s  Rcliqiies, 
p.  80.  Blieleing,  blessing.  Amis  and  Amilimu, 
127  ; blieted,  blessed,  ib.  344. 

(2)  Rejoiced  ? {.i.-S.) 

The  lloun  brcmly  on  lham  Ui§t. 

Ytvaineand  Gairin, 

BLIT.  Blighty.  Doreet. 

BLITH.  Face ; visage.  Sec  Kennett’s  Glos- 
sary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLIVE.  Quickly;  immediately.  Sec  Brliee. 
Cf.  Ellis’s  Met.  Rom.  ii.  334';  Robin  Hooil, 
i.  125;  Launfal,  702;  Eric  of  Toloiis.  1000; 
Chron.  Vil.  p.  70;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
i.  596. 

BLO.  Blue ; livid.  More  particularly  the  ap- 
pearance of  flesh  after  a good  beating.  It  is 
the  gloss  of fulvue  in  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 

CIcrkes  ben  to  him  y go; 

Guy  they  find  blackcand  No. 

RUtYs  MA,  Rom,  ii.  13 

BLOA.  Cold ; raw.  Zinr. 

BLOACH.  A tumour.  Skinner. 
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BLOACHER.  Any  large  animal.  North, 

BLOAT.  To  dry  by  smoke.  More  latterly  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  bloat-bcrrings  or  bloaters, 
which  are  dried  herrings. 

BLOAZE.  A blaze.  A'orM. 

BLOB.  (1)  A blunt  termination  to  a thing  that 
is  usually  more  pointed.  A blob  nose,  one  with 
a small  bump  on  it  at  the  end.  Huloet  has, 
“blobbc  cheked,^ttecones,6ttcw/en/««.*’  Water- 
blobs  arc  water-lilies.  Also  a small  lump  of 
an}*thing  thick,  viscid,  or  dirty. 

(2)  The  lower  lip. 

wit  hung  her  6/o6,  ev'n  Humour  leem’d  to  mourn. 

Collin/  MioctUanw,  17^,  p.  1S2> 

(3)  A bubble ; a blister.  North. 

BLOBER.  A bubble.  PaUgratf. 

BLOB-MILK.  Milk  with  its  cream  mingled. 

YorkHh. 

BLOB-SCOTCH.  A bubble.  Yorhh, 

BLOCK,  (l)  The  wooden  mould  on  which  the 
crown  of  a hat  is  formed.  Hence  it  was  also 
used  to  signify  the  form  or  fashion  of  a hat. 

Yes,  In  truth,  we  hare  UockM  for  all  head»;  we 
hare  g>  od  store  of  wild  oats  here,  ifidd/e/on,  ill.  lOj. 

(2)  The  Jack  at  the  game  of  bowls.  See  Florio, 
ill  V.  UtiftirOt  Ltcco. 

BLOCKER.  A broadaxe.  North,  Sometimes 
called  a blocking-axe, 

BLOCK-HORSE.  A strong  wooden  firame  with 
four  handles,  usually  called  a hand-barrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  blocks.  Eatt. 

BLOCKSTICK.  A club;  a cudgel.  North.  The 
term  occurs  in  Keliq.  Antiq.  i.  84. 

BLOCK-WIIE.\T.  Buck-wheat.  SecCotgrave, 
in  V.  Dragte. 

BLODY.  By  blood;  of,  or  in,  blood. 

BLOGGY.  To  sulk  ; to  be  sullen.  Exmoor. 

BLOMAN.  A trumpeter. 

BLOME.  (1)  To  flourish.  P$.  Cott. 

(2)  A blossom. 

BLOME-DOWN.  Clumsy;  clownish.  Dortei. 

BLOMMER.  Noise ; uproar.  Skelton. 

BLONC.  ^™te.  In  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  37,  we 
have.  “ elleborum  album,  alcbrc  blonc.'* 

BLON'CKET.  Grey.  Speniter. 

BLONDRIN.  To  toil;  to  bluster;  to  blunder. 
Chaucer. 

BLONK.  Sullen.  Also,  to  disappoint.  North. 

BLONKE.  A steed ; a war-horse. 

Myghtenn&/v»ilr«a  theme  here,  thu«bu«tou»  churllca. 

jiforte  Ai-thurt,  iSS.  LinoArtf  f.  GO. 

BLONT.  Dull ; heavy.  CAowcer. 

BLOO.  To  blow. 

Thare  thay  aawc  stormea  blvo.  liumbrat,  ?15. 

BLOOC.  The  block  or  trunk  of  a tree.  Prompt. 
Pare. 

BLOOD.  A kind  of  generic  title,  as  “ poor 
little  blood,"  applied  to  a child.  Somer$et. 
The  term  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  duipoeition. 

BLOOD-ALLEY.  A marble  taw. 

BLOOD-BOLTERED.  Matted  with  hlood.  So 
much  has  been  written  on  this  Shakespearian 
phrase  that  a few  observations  on  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  here.  It  means  more  than 


emeared,  and  refers  to  the  clotted,  matted 
blood  of  Banquo,  who  had  “ twenty  trenched 
gashes  on  hU  head."  In  the  two  early  in- 
stances of  the  word,  Malone’s  Shakespeare, 
xi.  206,  Collier,  vii.  157,  it  clearly  means  mat- 
ted or  clotted ; although  the  term  may  have  a 
slight  variation  of  meaning  in  its  provincial 
sense.  See  Batter.  According  to  Sharp’s 
MS.  Warwickshire  Glossary,  snow  is  said  to 
batter  together,  and  Batchelor  says,  **  hasty 
pudding  is  said  to  be  boltered  when  much  of 
the  flower  remains  in  lumps."  Ortboepical 
Analysis,  1809,  p.  126. 

BLOOD-FALLEN.  Chill-blained.  Eaet.  Also 
blood-ihot,  as  in  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BLOODING.  A black  pudding.  Sec  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  89 : Elyot,  in  v.  Apexabo ; Nomcncla- 
tor,  p.  87 ; Topsell’s  Beasts,  p.  248. 

BLOOD-OLPH.  AbuUfinch.  Eaet. 

BLOOD-STICK.  A short  heavy  stick  used  by 
farriers  to  strike  their  lancet  when  bleeding  a 
horse. 

BLOOD-SUCKER.  A leech.  Var.  dial 

BLOODY-BONE.  The  name  of  an  hobgoblin, 
formerly  a flend  much  feared  by  children.  The 
“ Wyll  of  the  Devyll"  is  said  to  be  “ written 
by  our  faithful  secretaryes,  hobgoblin,  raw  lied, 
and  bloodgbone,  in  the  spitefull  audience  of  all 
the  court  of  hell."  See  norio.ed.  161 1 , pp.  73, 
297. 

BLOODY-THURSDAY.  The  Thursday  of  the 
first  week  in  I^nt. 

BLOODY-WARRIOR.  The  wall-flower.  Weet. 
Sometimes  called  bloody-walHer. 

BLOOM.  (1)  Amass  of  iron  which  has  gone  a 
second  time  through  the  furnace.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a rent  for  ovens 
and  furnaces  called  bloom-smithy-rent. 

(2)  To  shine ; to  throw  out  heat.  Bloomy,  very 
hot.  The  hot  stages  of  a fever  arc  called 
btoome. 

DLOOTH.  Blossom.  Denm. 

BLORE.  (1)  To  bellow.  Sorth. 

(2)  A blast. 

BI/)RYYNE.  To  weep.  Prompt.  Part, 

BLOSCHEM.  A blossom. 

Inschomer,  when  the  levct  tpryng. 

The  U<iteheni»  on  erery  bowe. 

HoHn  Uooitf  1.  B3, 

BLOSLE.  A blossom. 

That  oon  held  yn  hyt  barme 
A mayde  y-clepte  yn  hys  arme, 

Ai  bryghi  as  bloiU  on  brcrc. 

Dieconuf, 

BLOSME.  To  blossom,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  85  ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9336.  A blossom,  Cliauccr, 
Cant.  T.  3324.  Blosmen,  blossoms,  Ritson’s 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  31.  Blotmy,  full  of  blos- 
soms, Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9337.  {/t.-S.) 

BLOSS.  A ruffled  head  of  hair.  Line. 

BIX)SSOMED.  The  state  of  cream  in  the  ope- 
ration of  churning,  when  it  becomes  full  of 
air,  which  makes  a long  and  tedious  time  to 
get  it  to  butter.  Norf. 

BLOT.  A term  at  the  game  at  liackgammon,  a 
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man  in  danger  of  being  taken  up  being  called 
a blot.  The  word  has  been  long  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  73. 

BLOTCH-PAPER.  Blotting  paper.  Tar.  dial. 

BLOTE.  Dried. 

BLOTEN.  Excessively  fond.  North. 

BLOTHER.  To  chatter  idly.  A^orM.  Super- 
fluous verbiage  is  called  blotherment^  and  a 
stupid  person  is  said  to  be  blothertd. 

1 blunder,  I bluster,  1 blowe.  and  I bitMherf 

I make  on  the  one  day,  and  1 marre  on  the  other. 

Skelton’s  ff'orkt,  1.  2S9. 

BLOTS.  The  eggs  of  moths.  Xennett’i  67o#- 
aary,  MS.  Latud.  1 033. 

BLOUDSUPPER.  A murderer ; a blood-sucker. 
Sec  Buie’s  Kynge  Johan,  p.  43 ; Hall,  Richard 
III.  f.  9. 

BLOUGHTY.  Swelled ; puflf^ed.  IJalL 

BLOUNCHET.  Blanched ; whitened. 

Take  aimondes,  and  gr^'nde  horn  when  that  byn 
tltmnehef,  and  (einpur  hotn  on  fysshe  day  wyth  «yn, 
and  on  fle*heday  with  broth  of  flesh. 

Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p,  429. 

BLOUSE.  A bonnet;  a woman  with  hair  or 
head-dress  loose  and  disordcrrfl,  or  decorated 
tsith  vulgar  finer)’.  £oit.  Thoresby  has.  " a 
blowse  or  hlawae,  pro|>er  to  women,  a blos- 
som, a wild  rinisb  girl,  proud  light  skirts  ;** 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  **  a girl  or 
wench  whose  face  looks  red  by  running  abroatl 
in  the  w’ind  and  weather,  is  calld  a blotu^  and 
said  to  have  a blotizing  colour."  The  word 
occurs  in  this  last  sense  in  Tusser,  p.  24  ; 
Hey  wood's  Edward  IV.  p.  62 ; Clarke's  Phrase- 
ologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  380;  Kennett’s  Glos- 
sary, p.  30.  Bloweue,  Hall's  Satires,  p.  4. 
To  be  in  a blouse,  to  look  red  from  heat,  a 
phrase  that  is  used  by  Goldsmith  in  the  Vicar 
ofWakefleld.  In  some  glossaries,  wild, 

disordered,  confused. 

BLOUTE.  Bloody. 

BLOUJM.-VN.  A ploughman. 

And  iwarttore  thin  svert  ani  blouiman. 

With  foule  farlode  chere.  MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  159. 

BLOW.  (1)  A blossom.  Also  a verb,  to  blos- 
som. Par.  dial. 

(2^  A bladder.  Devon. 

(3)  A word  used  by  the  heail  of  a lx>dy  of  reap- 
ers. 1 le  cries  **  blow !”  when,  after  a fatiguing 
exertion,  it  is  time  to  take  breath. 

BLOW-B^L.  The  corn-flower.  Bloweth, 
blaverole,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 

Her  treading  would  not  bend  a blade  of  gran. 

Or  shake  the  downy  Uow-Vall  from  his  stalk ! 

Sad  Shepherd,  p.  8. 

BLOWBELLOW^S.  A pair  of  bellows.  Salop. 

BLOWBOLL.  A drunkard. 

Thou  blyokerd  blotcboU,  thou  wakysl  to  late. 

Skelton’s  Works,  1.  23. 

BLOWS.  To  blow;  to  breathe.  (.7.-5.)  “His 
browys  began  to  blowe,"  to  perspire  ? Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  p.  n. 

BLOWER.  A fissure  in  the  broken  strata  of 
coal,  from  which  a feeder  or  current  of  inflam, 
mable  air  discharges.  North. 

BLOWING.  (1)  A blossom.  Wilts. 


(2)  Apparently  the  egg  of  a bee,  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  229. 

BLOW-MAUNGER.  A full  fat-faced  person ; 
one  whose  cheeks  seem  puffed  out.  Ejrmoor. 

BLOW-MILK.  Skimmed  milk.  North. 

BLOWN.  Swelled;  inflated.  Hence,  proud, 
insolent.  Also,  stale,  worthless.  A cow  or 
beast  is  said  to  be  blown,  when  in  ]>ain  from 
the  fermentation  of  green  food.  Meat  im- 
pregnated with  the  eggs  of  flies  it  called  blown, 
and  bloated  herrings  arc  frequently  termed 
blotm^herrings, 

BLOW-POINT.  A children's  game,  conjectured 
by  Strutt  to  consist  in  blowingan  arrowthrough 
a trunk  at  certain  numbers  by  way  of  lottery. 
Nares  thinks  it  was  blowing  small  pins  or 
points  gainst  each  other.  See  Apollo  Sbro- 
ring,  1627,  p.  49;  Hawkins' Engl.  Dram.  iii. 
243 ; Strutt's  Sports,  p.  403 ; Florio,  ed.  1 6 1 1 , 

■ p.  506. 

BLOWRE.  A pustule.  (Tew/.) 

BLOWRY.  Disordered ; untidy.  Warw. 

BLOWS.  Trouble ; exertion.  Salop. 

BLOWT.  To  make  a loud  complaining  noise. 
North. 

BLOWTIL  A blossom.  West.  The  term  is 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  See  Diversions 
of  Purlry,  p.  622. 

BLOXFOHD.  A jocularand  satirical  corruption 
of  the  name  of  Oxford,  quasi  Block's- foiri,  or 
the  ford  of  Blockheads.  Nares. 

BLOYSH.  Blueish. 

Smsle  bioysh  flourU  owt  of  hym  lawnchii. 

Arch.  XXX,  StS. 

BLU.  Blew. 

BLUB.  TosweU. 

BLUBBER-  (1)  A bubble.  East.  The  verb 
occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

(2)  To  cry.  Var.  dial.  “ By  these  blubber’d 
cheeks,"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  p.  56. 

BLUBBER-GRASS.  Difl'erent  species  of  bro- 
mus,  from  their  soft  inflated  glumes ; in  par- 
ticular  mollis,  which  infests  barren  pastures. 
East. 

BLUE.  (1>  Bloom.  Devon. 

(2)  Ale.  Somerset. 

(3)  To  “ look  blue,"  to  look  disconcerted,  a com- 
mon phrase.  **  True  blue  will  never  stain," 
another  phrase  mentioned  by  Strutt,  ii.  215. 
A bloc-apron  statesman  is  a tradesman  who 
meddles  with  polities, 

BLUE-BOTTLE.  A term  of  reproach  for  a 
servant  or  beadle,  their  dresses  having  formerly 
been  blue. 

BLUE-BOTTLES.  The  blue  flowers  which  grow 
among  wheat.  Oson. 

BLUE-CAPS.  Meadow  scabious.  Yorksh. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a kind 
of  stone  so  called. 

BLUE-ISAAC.  The  hedge-sparrow.  Glouc. 

BLUE-JOIIN.  Fluor  spar.  Derbysh. 

BLUE-MILK.  Old  skimmed  milk.  Yorhsh.  In 
London  milk  is  often  called  sky-blue. 

BLUE-VINNIED.  Covered  with  blue  mould. 
South. 
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BLUFF.  (1)  Surly;  churlish.  South. 

(2)  A tin  tube  through  which  boys  blow  peas. 
SufoU. 

(3)  To  blindfold.  North.  Blufted,  hoodwinked. 
Bluffs,  blinkers.  Line. 

BLUFFER.  A landlord  of  an  inn. 

BLUFFIN.  To  bluster ; to  swagger.  Sta^. 

BLUFTERS.  Blinkers.  Line. 

BLUNDER.  (1)  Confusion;  trouble.  Also  a 
verb,  to  disturb,  as  in  Palsgrave. 

Thus  hold  thay  us  hunder. 

Thus  thay  bryng  us  In  biondtr. 

T^tuttrle)/  JdifMterietp  p.  90. 

(2)  To  blunder  water,  to  stir  or  puddle,  to  make 
it  thick  and  muddy.  This  is  given  as  aYorkshire 
word  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLUNDERBUSS.  A stupid  fellow.  North. 

BLUNGE.  To  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a state 
of  maceration ; a term  used  by  potters.  A 
blunffer  is  a long  flat  wooden  instrument,  with 
a cross  handle  at  the  top,  used  for  mixing  or 
dissolving  clay  in  water. 

BLUNK.  (1)  A steed.  Gaw. 

(2)  Squally ; tempestuous.  Eajif.  Also,  to  snow, 
to  emit  sparks.  Any  light  flaky  bo<ly  is  called 
a blunk.  A blunk  of  weather  is  a fit  of  stormy 
weather. 

BLUNKET.  A white  stuff,  probably  woollen. 
Gate.  A light  blue  colour  is  so  called.  See 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  461;  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
p.  478 ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Indc. 

BLUNT.  At  tops,  when  the  top  flics  away  out 
of  the  band  without  spinning,  “ that’s  a 
blunt.**  Cotgrave  has,  **  batre  leftr,  to  play 
at  5/un/,  or  at  foyles.'*  It  is  also  a well-known 
slang  term  for  money. 

BLUR.  A blot.  iVorM.  Blurry,  a mistake,  a 
blunder.  “ Broght  on  blure,"  deceived,  ridi- 
culed, Towneley  Myst.  p.  310.  Some  copies 
of  Pericles,  iv.  4,  read  blurred  instead  of  i 
blurted. 

BLURT.  An  interjection  of  contempt.  “ Blurt, 
master  constable,"  a fig  for  the  constable, 
seems  to  have  been  a proverl)ial  phrase.  To 
blurt  at,  to  hold  in  contempt.  A*<ire«.  Florio 
translates  boccheg^Lire,  “ to  make  mouthesor 
blurt  with  ones  lips and  cA/ccAere,  “ a flurt 
with  ones  fingers,  or  biurt  with  ones  mouth  j 
in  scome  or  derision."  See  Howell’s  English 
Proverbs,  p.  14  ; Middleton,  ili.  30;  .Malone’s 
Shakcs|>care.  xxi.  162. 

Y**,  that  I am  for  fault  of  a belter,  quoth  he. 
Why  then,  Uurt!  maUter  coniiable,  aaiei  the  other, 
and  clapping  tpurret  to  hU  horae,  gallop'd  away 
amaine.  r«  mnke^u  Merit,  1007,  p.0. 

BLUSH.  Resemblance ; look.  to  look ; 

and  bluetchande,  blushing,  glittering,  occur  in 
Syr  Gawayne.  To  blush  up,  to  clear  up,  to  be 
fine,  spoken  of  the  weather. 

BLUSHET.  One  who  blushes. 

BLUST.  Erysipelatous  inflammation.  Yorkih. 

BLUSTERATI()N.  Blustering.  North. 

BLUSTER-WOOD.  The  shoots  of  fruit  trees  or 
shrubs  that  require  to  be  pruned  out.  East. 

BLUSTREN.  To  wander  or  stray  along  without 
my  particular  aim.  ^ 


But  bluMrtdm  forth  aa  beeitca 

Over  banket  and  hillet.  Piert  Ploughman,  p.  10& 

BLUSTROUS.  Blustering.  Var.  dial, 
BLUTER.  Dirty.  See  Robin  Hood,  i.  105. 

I Also  a verb,  to  blot,  to  dirty,  to  blubber. 

' North.  Jamieson  has,  •*  blatter,  a term  of 
reproach,  Dumfr." 

BLUTTER.  To  speak  nonsensically. 

BLUV.  To  believe.  East, 

BLW.  (1)  Blew.  Gaw. 

(2)  Blue. 

Gryndylttont  In  grwell  with  tho  blto  brorhet. 

Heliq.  Antlq.  1.0 

BLY.  Likeness;  resemblance.  Ea$t.  It  is  a 
provincial  form  of  btee,  q.  v. 

BLYCANDE.  Shining;  glittering.  (d.-S.) 
BLYDE.  Blithe;  glad.  (d.-S.) 

BLYFE.  Quickly.  See  litipe. 

The  world  bedytb  me  baUyll  bip/lt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  Ml,  f.  10. 
Florent  told  her  alto  b/>/.  Oefovian,  795. 
BLYKKED.  Shone;  glistened.  (^.-.9.) 
BLYLK.  Splendour?  (d.^S.)  See  Cat.  Douce 
MSS.  p.  36.  Perhaps  an  error  for  blun. 
BLYNK.  To  blind? 


We  Englytmeo  theron  ihulde  thynke. 

That  enrye  us  nat  6/yn^r.  ifS.  Hart.  170I,  f.  SB. 

BLYSCHEDE.  Started. 

The  lady  bl)r»ehetU  up  in  the  bedde, 

Scho  aaw  the  clothn  alle  by>b)ede. 

MS.  UncolH  A.  I.  17.  t.  99. 
The  kyng  blteehU  one  the  beryne  with  his  brodc  eghtte. 

Mfrrir  Arthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.  54. 

BLYSSYD.  Woundetl.  (^Y.-A') 

Whenne  I hym  ha<l  a strok  l-fel. 

And  woide  have  blj/uyd  hym  bet. 

No  moo  itrokca  woide  he  abyde. 

Hichard  Coer  de  Livn,  S40L 

BLYSTE.  Actively  ? 

To  be  thaire  bcachope  blethely  thay  bedde  the  so 
MS.  Uneotn  A,  1. 17,  f.  933. 
BLYTHE.  Appearance. 

l.oke  thy  naylyt  ben  dene  In  blithe. 

Lest  thy  felaghe  lothe  therwyth. 


BO.  (1)  A hobgoblin.  North. 

(2)  Both. 

(3)  But.  Heame. 

BOALLING.  Drinking.  See  Stanihiirit’s  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  16. 

And  I would  to  God  that  in  our  time  also  wee 
had  not  Juat  cause  to  compUine  of  this  vicious 
plant  of  unmeasurable  boatUng.  Lambardt't  Per. 


anUmiatien,  1506,  p.3M>. 


BOAR.  A clown.  See  Howell,  sect,  xxii ; and 
its  synonymes. 

BOAR-CAT.  A Tom-cat.  Kent. 

BOARD.  (1)  To  address;  to  accost. 

(2)  An  old  cant  term  for  a shilling.  Sec  Mid- 
dleton's Works,  u.  542 ; Earle's  Microcosmo- 
grtphy,  p.  254  ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  521. 

(3)  A kind  of  excavation.  North. 

BOARD.  See  Borde. 

BOARDER.  Made  of  board.  Wett. 
BOARDING-BRIDGE.  A plank  laid  across  a 

running  stream  as  a substitute  for  a bridge. 
We$l. 
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DOATUSEG.  A p!g  kept  as  a brawn  for  three 
or  four  years.  SaU^.  A gelded  boar  is  called 
a boar-itoff. 

BOAR-THISTLE.  Thecflrduialflnreoilo/ia.Lin. 

BOB.  ( I ) To  cheat.  See  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems, 
p.  261;  Sevyn  Sages,  2246;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  p.  19;  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  i.  22;  Beau> 
inont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  484. 

(2)  A taunt  or  scoff.  To  “pvethebob,"  a phrase 
equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
)K)sing  upon  a person. 

(3)  A blow.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Blanc;  2 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  iii.  2 ; BiUingsly’s 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  168;  Tusscr, 
p.  315  ; Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

(4)  A louse ; any  small  Insect.  Hanti.  “Spiders, 
bobbst  and  lice,”  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit. 
11812,  f.  16. 

(5)  To  fish.  North,  A particular  method  of 
taking  eels,  called  bobbing^  is  described  in 
Blomc's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  185. 

6)  A ball.  York9h, 

7)  The  engine  beam.  North, 

(8)  Pleasant ; agreeable.  Dychc, 

(9)  A bunch.  North. 

They  ttw  also  thtre  vyne*  growe  wUh  wondere 
greie  of  grapes,  for  a mane  my5te  unneihes 

here  ane  of  lhame.  VS,  lAncolm  A.  i.  I7t  f.  4S. 

(10)  To  disappoint  A^orth, 

(11)  The  pear-shaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  line  of  a carpenter’s  or  mason’s  level. 
East, 

(12)  “ Bear  a bob,”  be  brisk.  East. 

(13)  A joke : a trick. 

BOBAN.  Pride ; vanity.  {A,-N.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  6151 ; Tyrwhitt,  iv.  224 ; Lydgate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  25  ; Octorian,  1550. 

So  prout  he  it,  and  of  to  gret  boban. 

Gp  ^fyarwikt,  p.  05. 
And  am  y.come  wyth  the  to  fljt 
For  al  thy  grete  bob&eiince.  MS.  Ashm<4^  33,  f.  5. 

BOD-AND-HIT.  Blind-man's-buff.  This  name 
of  the  game  is  pven  bv  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Savafe. 

BOBBANT.  Romping. ' Hilts. 

BOBBEROUS.  Saucy ; forward.  West.  Mr. 
Hartshome  says  bobber  b a familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one. 

BOBBERY.  A squabble ; a tumult.  Fisr.  dial. 

BOBBIDEN.  Buffeted;  struck.  See  the  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  ii.  45,  47. 

Take  hodo  whan  that  cure  Saveoure 
Wat  bobbld,  and  hit  viitge  alle  be-<pet. 

MS.  Sty.  Antiy,  134,  f.  271. 
Ve  thoght  ye  had  a lull  godegame. 

When  ye  my  tunc  with  buffVttet  bohbifitd. 

MS,  Cdniab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  47. 
They  dampnede  hym.  diipytc.le  hym.  and  npytie 
In  hit  faire  facet  they  hlllMe  hli  enghne.  and  hvbhyd 
hym,  and  withe  many  dUpy»ynget  and  refireryngci 
they  travelde  hym  hougely. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1 17.  f-  180. 

BOBBIN.  A small  fagot.  Kent. 

BOBBING-BLOCK.  A block  that  persons  can 
strike ; an  unresisting  fool. 

Became  a foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  assc, 

A bobblng-t4oeke,  a beating  stocke,  an  ow|c. 

Gftscoignc’i  Devicet,  p.  337. 


BOBBISH.  Pretty  well  in  health;  not  quite 
sober ; somewhat  clever.  Var.  dial. 

BOBBLE-COCK.  A turkey-cock.  Abr/A. 

BOBBS.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  “ the  potters  put  their  leaded  hollow 
wares  into  shr^rs,  L e.  course  metalld  pots 
made  of  marie,  wherein  they  put  commonly 
three  pieces  of  clay  calld  bobbs  for  the  ware  to 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the 
thrager.”  Stajff^. 

BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike ; to  hit. 

Th*  clooth  byfor«  thl  eyen  to. 

To  bobhp  the  thay  knyt  hit  to. 

MS.  Addit.  11748,  f.  145. 

(2)  Smart ; neat.  North. 

BOBBY-WREN.  The  common  wren.  East. 

BOB-CHERRY.  A children's  game,  consisting 
in  jumping  at  cherries  above  their  heads,  and 
trying  to  catch  them  with  their  mouths. 

BOBET.  A buffet  or  stroke.  Prompt.  Parr» 

BOBETTE.  Buffeted.  The  Oxford  MS.  reads 
boiled,  as  quoted  in  Warton,  ii.  106. 

Whyche  man  here  abowte  bobette  the  latte. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ti.  f.  I0». 

BOBETTS.  Thick  pieces.  “ Bobetts  of  grete 
elys”  are  mentioned  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  306. 

BOBOLYNE.  A stupid  person  ? 

Be  we  not  bobolpnes, 

butch  letlnget  to  beleve.  Skelton,  il.  445. 

BOBTAIL.  (1)  To  cut  off  the  tail.  See  Stani- 
hurst’s  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  steel  of  a shaft  or  arrow  that 
is  small-breasted,  and  big  towards  the  head- 
Kersey. 

BOBY.  Cheese.  West. 

BOC.  A book.  Rob.  Glouc. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  at  Oxford,  taken 
down  in  the  last  century.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  crimi- 
nals, drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debtors. 
It  was  also  a term  for  a particular  kind  of 
syllogism;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  connexion  between  the  two  words.  See 
Ridley’s  Works,  p.  359  ; Middleton,  iu  120. 

BOCASIN.  A kind  of  bnekram.  See  Plorio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  63 ; Howell,  sect.  xxv. 

BOCCONE.  A morsel. 

BOCE.  To  emboss.  Palsgrave. 

BOCELERIS.  Bucklers ; shields.  Weber. 

BOCHANT.  A forward  girt  H^lls. 

BOCHE.  A swelling;  a lK)il.  (//.-A'.) 

BOCHER.  A butcher.  Weber.  “ Bochcry,” 
butchery,  butchers’  meat,  Table  Book,  p.  147. 
Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  14;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  92.  A fish  called  a bocher  is 
mentioned  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  490. 

BOCHIS.  Bushes. 

Or  upon  b'fchU  grown  slone  or  hawn, 
boofteandoftcr  I tygh  for  yowre  ukc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,f.  IS. 

BOCHOUSE.  A library.  Sec  Ayenbyte. 

BOCHT.  Bought.  Kenneli, 

BOCK.  Fear.  Devon. 

BOCKE.  Palsgrave  has,  “ I bocke,  I l>elche,  je 
roucte.  I bocke  upon  one,  I lokc  up»m  hym 
disdaynfully  to  provoke  hym  to  angcr,^>  aposte. 
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I bocke  u a tode  dotbe,  I make  a novae,  je 
f/roulle.”  Sec  his  Talde  of  Verbea,  f.  109. 
Hocking,  flawing  out,  Koliin  Hood,  i.  1U3. 

BOCKERlil,.  A loug-winge<l  hawk. 

BOCKNE.  Totcach  ; to  jiicas  upon. 

litit  I.E.  A buckle. 

BUCK.VME.  Buckram. 

BtiCSL'MNESSE.  Olicdieiicc.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
pi>.  234,  3 IS. 

BOtTAIE.  A bad  woman.  Coin, 

BUCLLT.  Buckled. 

UOCL'  K.  A kind  of  bird. 

He  brojt  a heron  with  • poplere. 

Curlews,  boeura,  buthe  In  fere. 

MS.  C<mtab.  ¥(.  v.  i8.  f.  49. 

nOl).  To  take  the  huiks  off  walnuts.  Wilt$. 

UODDLE.  A small  iron  instrument  which 
woodmen  use  for  peeling  oaks  and  other 
trees.  Sorth. 

UODDUM.  Principle.  Sorth. 

BODE.  (1)  Remained. 

(2)  A stay  or  delay.  {A.-S.)  Also  a verb^  as  in 
Skelton,  i.  8. 

^3)  An  omen.  Also,  to  forbodc.  Still  in  use. 
Uoder^  a messenger,  .MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  Commanded.  {A.^S.)  Also  a substantive, 

as  in  Araadas,  682.  j 

(5)  A message ; an  offer.  See  Richard  Coer  de  j 

Lion,  1359  ; Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  76;  Leg. 
Cathol.  p.  28 ; Langtoft,  p.  61.  | 

(6)  Addressed ; prayed.  Also,  bidden,  inrited, 

as  in  Robin  ilood,  i.  40.  I 

(7)  Board,  as  **  bo€trd  and  lodging.”  (.^^.-5. 
beod.)  The  term  ocenrs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  i.  31.  Dode-cloth^  a table-cloth.  j 

BODED.  Overlooked ; infatuated.  Devon. 

BODELOUCE.  A IkhIv-Iousc. 

BODEKING.  Tbe  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a wo- 
man's petticoat.  Holme. 

BODGE.  (1)  A patch.  ,<Uso,  to  patch  clum- 
sily. Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fail,  as  in  3 
Henry  VI.  i.  4.  It  is  also  explained,  ^to 
begin  a task  and  not  complete  it.” 

(2)  A kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a peck. 
Sec  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76; 
Jonson’s  New  Inn,  i.  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
badger . Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  wc  have  already  had  under 
badger. 

BODILY.  Excessively ; entirely.  Sorth. 

BODIN.  Commanded.  Chaucer. 

BODISE.  Bodies. 

Alle  men  tchul  (hen  uprise 

la  (he  tame  lUture  and  the  same  bodiat. 

MS.  .Uhmolti  41,  f.  G4. 

BODKIN.  (1)  A dagger.  {A.~S.)  Sec  Chancer, 
Cent.  T.  3958;  M' right's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  24 ; 
Dod^ley,  ix.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abingtnn,  p.  80 ; Malone's  Shakespeare,  vii. 
326 ; Lilly's  Sapho  and  Phao. 

(2)  A species  of  rich  cloth,  a corruption  of 
baudkin,,  q.  v.  Sec  Beaumont  and  Metcher, 
i.  295;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  132. 
Kodkin-work,  a kind  of  trimming  formerly 
worn  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A small  coin,  worth  almut  tbe  third 
part  of  a halfpenny,  nut  **  imaginary,”  as 
statctl  in  tlie  Hallamshire  Glossary.  Sorth. 

BODKAGK.  A border  excursion.  Spenser  hat 
the  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Holinshed, 
Chrott.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Bodrakesg  State 
Papers,  ii.  480. 

BODWORD.  A message;  a commandment. 
(/f.-N.)  See  Sir  Araadas,  70,  604 ; lAngtoft, 
p.  47 ; Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  75 ; 
Ps.  Met.  Cott.  u. 

Bodneord  cam  him  fro  heven. 

Cwmtr  Mundi,  MB.  CUl.  Trin.  Otntob..  f.  8. 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  iUelf.  A comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a bodg^oterasee  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  the  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  ” only  for  the 
belly  or  lower  part.”  It  is  still  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a light  or  commise- 
rating manner,  or  to  a simpleton,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A piece  of  iron  which  adjoins 
the  body  of  a tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a team 
of  four. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  withy,  &c., 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a waggon,  ff’arw. 

BOE.  He  cannot  say  to  a goose,”  said 
of  a bashful  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  is 
given  in  Howell’s  English  Proverbs,  p.  17. 
Boet,  boughs,  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p.  32 ; Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe,  a beau, 
Love’s  Leprosic,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

BOF.  C^ick  lime.  Howell. 

BOFFLE.  To  change ; to  vary ; to  prevent  any 
one  from  doing  a thing;  to  stammer  from 
anger.  Eatt. 

BOFFYING.  Swelling ; puffing.  Heame. 

BOG.  Sturdy ; self-sufficient ; petulant.  Also 
a verb,  to  boast.  Eoit. 

BOG-BEAN.  Marsh  trefoil.  Yorkeh. 

BOGETT.  A budget. 

BOGGARD.  A jokes.  Huloet. 

BOGGART.  A ghost ; a goblin.  Sorth.  Some- 
times spelt  b^le.  From  this  perhaps  Is  de- 
rived boggarty^  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 
a horse. 

BOGOE.  A bug-bear. 

BOGGING.  Botching  np.  Philpot. 

BOGGLE.  ” Boggle  about  the  stacks”  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  children  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A vicious  woman.  Saree. 

BOGGY-BO.  A goblin.  North.  Sometimes 
pronounced  bugabo. 

BOGGYSCHE.  Swelling.  Pr.  Parv. 

BOOHED.  Obeyed. 

BOGliSOME.  Buxom ; obedient. 

BOGHT.  Expiated. 

ROGINO.  Sneaking.  Bedx. 

BOGTROTTER.  Irish  robber.  Miege. 
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BO.GUEST.  A ghost.  Yorkth. 

BOG-VIOLET.  The  butterwort.  Yorkth. 

BOGY.  Budge  fur.  See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edw.  IV.  p.  129;  Collier^s  Hist.  Dram.* 
Poet  i.  69  ; Test.  Vetust.  p.  569  ; Strutt,  ii> 
102,  247. 

BOH.  But.  Lane, 

BO'HACKY.  A donkey.  Yorkth. 

BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.  Perhaps  a gipsy ; or  a 
mere  wild  appellation  designed  to  ridicule 
the  appearance  of  Simple  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iv.  5.  Nartt. 

BOHEYNGE.  Bowing. 

I he  bohtyngt  or  the  leyoynge  of  Crbtes  heved 
betokent  hU  mekenes,  the  wlche  bed  no  place  in  that 
rjlln  feynar.  MS,  Bgtrton  842,  f.  87. 

BOIDER.  A basket.  North. 

BOIE.  An  executioner.  {A.~N.) 

He  het  inani  a wikke  boU 
HU  aone  lede  toward  the  bangglog. 

Stvyn  Sagtt,  980. 

DOIER.  A collation ; a bcvcr,  q.  v.  See  Barct’s 
Alvearie,  1580,  B.  893.  Boire,  Nomenclator, 
p.  81,  wrongly  paged. 

BOILARY.  A place  where  salt  is  deposited. 
North. 

BOILING.  (1)  A quantity  or  number  of  things 
or  persons.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A discovery.  An  old  cant  term,  mentioned 
by  Dekker.  ♦ 

BOILOUNS.  Bubbles  in  boiling  water.  lYeber. 
In  the  provincial  dialects,  anyprojecting  knobs 
are  so  called. 

BOINARD.  A low  person,  a term  of  reproach. 
See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  pp.  8, 13  ; Wright’s  Anccd. 
Lit.  p.  9. 

BOINE.  A swelling.  Bttfx. 

BOIS.  Wood.  {J.-N.) 

BOIST.  (1)  A threat. 

(2)  A box.  (/f.-.V.)  See  Y'waine  and  Gawin, 
1835,  1841  ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12241  j Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  51;  Maundevile,  p.  85;  Chester 
Plays, i.  121,  125,  ii.  95;  MS.  Line.  Med.  f. 
281 ; MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  15. 

(3)  A swelling.  East. 

fiOISTER.  A boisterous  fellow. 

BOISTNESS.  Churlishness. 

BOISTOUS.  Rough  ; boisterous  ; churlish  ; 
stubborn.  Cosily,  rich,  applied  to  clothing. 
Sec  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  42,  and  Ducange,  in  v. 
Birrut.  Cf.  Gesta  Rom.  p.  250;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  17160;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  91  ; Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  84,  191  ; Harts- 
home’s Met.  Talcs,  p.  124  ; Batman  uppon  Bar- 
tholome,  1582. 

Beholde  now  wcle  how  he  e»  led  forthe  of  the 
wykked  Jewe«  towarde  Jerusalem  agayne  the  hille 
hastyly  with  grett  payne,  aud  hli  handes  boune  be- 
hyod  hyme,  boytftMMt  gyrdtde  In  hit  kirtille. 

MS.  UnaAn  A.  I.  17.  f.  18C. 

DOKE.  (1)  To  nauseate;  to  vomit;  to  belch. 
North. 

(2)  Bulk,  East.  **  Boke  and  bane,”  lusty  and 
strong.  Boke-load,  a large,  bulky  load. 

f3)  A break  or  separation  in  a vein  of  ore. 

M)  To  point,  or  thrust  at.  North. 


5)  Baked.  North. 

6)  To  write;  to  enter  in  a book. 

Sum  newe  thynge  y schulde  bokt» 

That  hce  himaelfe  it  tny^ie  loke 

Got««r,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  80, 

(7)  To  swell  out.  Eatt. 

BOKELER.  A buckler.  (^.‘N.)  A bokeler- 
makeTt  a buckle-maker.  Bokelinff,  buckling. 

DOKEN.  To  strike.  Skinner. 

BOKERAM.  Buckram.  A description  of  mak- 
ing it  is  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  f.  214.  Cf.  Arch, 
ix.  245. 

BOKET.  A bucket.  (^.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1535 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9. 

BOKEYNGE.  See  Emelt. 

BOKEYS.  Books. 

Ve  achall  be  awome  on  boktyt  gode, 

That  ye  schall  wende  to  the  wode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  153. 

BOKID.  Learned. 

Sche  was  wel  kepte,  ache  waa  wel  lokid. 

Sche  waa  wel  taujtc,  ache  waa  wcl  bokid. 

Getrer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  237. 

BOKY.  Soft.  Northumb.  “ Boky-bottomed,” 
broad  in  the  beam.  Line. 

BOKYLYD.  Buckled. 

BOL.  A bull.  BVier. 

DOLACE.  Bonc-lacc. 

BOLAS.  A bullace.  See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
1377 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 

BOLCH.  To  poach  eggs.  Yorkth. 

BOLDE.  (1)  To  encourage;  to  embolden;  to 
get  bold.  (yf.-S.)  Sec  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  55 ; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2468  ; Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab. 
Pf.  i.  6,  f.  98. 

When  he  Clementes  apechc  hardc, 

Hya  harte  begaone  to  bolde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  89 

(2)  A bold  person;  a brave  man.  See  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 1164  ; App.  W.  Mapes,  p.  340. 

3)  A building.  Ileamt. 

4)  Magnificent;  famous;  grand.  Byggvnges 
bolde,  borowes  bolde,  Ac.  Isumbras,  78,  691. 

(5)  Smooth. 

In  chooseing  barley  for  his  use  the  mahter  looks 
that  it  be  bald,  dry,  aweet,  of  a fair  colour,  thin  skin, 
clean  faltered  from  hames,  and  dressed  from  foul- 
new,  leedf  and  oatta. 

Aubrey*$  WiU$,  Royal  Soe.  MS.  p.  304. 

BOLDER.  (1)  A loud  report.  A cloudy,  thun- 
dering day  is  called  a boldering  day.  North. 

(2)  The  rush  used  for  IxtUoming  chairs.  Norf. 

BOLDERS.  Round  stones.  Var.  dial. 

DOLDHEDE.  Boldness ; courage.  Sec  Lang- 
toR’s  Chronicle,  pp.  281,  340. 

BOLDLOKER.  More  boldly. 

They  ben  more  hardy  and  bolde  to  8;te  an  i to 
werre,  and  boldloker  dure  abide  woundes  and  strokes. 

t'eireciu*,  MS.  lioure  291 , f.  d. 

BOLDRUMPTIOUS.  Presumptuous.  Kettf. 

BOLDYCHE.  A bowl.  In  an  early  inventory 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  MS.  Harl.  1735, 
f.  46,  occurs  the  entry,  “ Item  a boldt/che.** 
Palsgrave  has,  hotedi/sshr  or  a !>ole,  Jafte;*' 
and  Hartshornc,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  334,  “5<wrf- 
dith,  a large  round  dish,  cliicfly  used  for  lava^ 
tory  purposes.” 
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BOLE.  (1)  The  l>ody  or  trunk  of  a tree.  North. 
See  Morte  d* Arthur,  i.  181. 

It  e«  nojte  levefuUe,  qu<wl  he,  in  thU  haly  place, 
nowiher  to  off^e  encenie,  ne  to  klaa  na  bcitea,  hot  (o 
fcnele  doune  to  the  bole*  of  thir  Ireei,  and  kyue 
thame.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f. ». 

(2)  A bull.  {A.-S.) 

(3)  A bowl. 

(4)  A measure,  two  bushels.  North. 

(5)  A small  boat  able  to  endure  a rough  sea. 
“ I^t  go  the  bole.”  Taylor, 

BOI.EARMIN.  Sinoplc. 

BOLE'AX.  Explained  pole-axe  by  Weber,  Or- 
tovian,  1023,  1039 ; but  see  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
176,  ” hail  be  je,  potters,  with  jur  bole-a-r.'* 
BOLE-HILLS.  A proTincial  term  for  heaps  of 
metallic  scoria,  which  are  often  met  with  in 
the  lead  mine  districts. 

BOLE-HOLES.  The  openings  iu  a bam  for 
light  and  air.  North. 

BOLES.  Places  on  bills  where  the  miners 
smelted  or  run  their  ore,  before  the  invention 
of  mills  and  furnaces. 

BOLE-WEED.  Knopweed.  Ho^-tror/,  bishop's- 
weed,  TopseU’s  Hist.  Beasts,  p.  77. 
BOLEYN-DE-GRACE.  Bologna  in  Italy.  Sec 
Nugse  Poet.  p.  2;  Kyng  Alisauuder,  1444. 
BOLGED.  Displeased ; angry.  A^orM. 
BOLGIT.  Large ; bull^  ? 

And  after  they  com  with  fret  osrt, 

With  botgit  achipia  ful  crafHy, 

The  havyn  for  to  hsn  tchent.  Reliq.  Aniiq.  IL  94. 
BOLINE.  A boline  is  translated  by  Wase,  Dic- 
tionary, 1662,  claout  m navi,  Howell  has 
holing,  sect.  6,  apparently  the  bow-line. 
BOLISME.  Immoderate  appetite.  See  a list  of 
old  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 
lome,  1582. 

BOLKE.  (1)  To  belch.  (yf.-5.)  Also  a sub- 
stantive, as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  100.  Cf. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

Thai  blew  and  bolkya  at  thaire  mouthe. 

And  percbsunce  ellytquare. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  84. 

(2)  A heap.  Pr.  Part. 

BOLL.  (1)  An  apparition.  Lane. 

(2)  A man  who  manages  power-looms.  North. 
BOLLE.  (1)  A bud ; a pod  for  seed.  See  Nares, 
p.  48,  a verb. 

Take  the  bolla  of  the  popy  while  it  la  frenc,  and 
■Umpe  it,  and  temper  it  with  oyle  roeet,  and  make 
a plaatur,  and  Icy  to  the  temple*,  and  that  schal 
•Uunche  hecde-achc.  MS.  Me.t,  Calh.  Hrre/orti.  f.8. 
(2)  A Iwwl,  cup,  or  tankard,  with  a cover  to  it. 
Sec  Arch,  xxiii.  26 ; Lydgate,  p.  52 ; Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  83,  99. 

Do  now,  and  ful  the  bolU, 

And  5e  achai  here  of  pympumolle. 

MS,Sloane9*67,  f.  0. 

BOLLED.  Struck ; buffeted. 

Slf  thou  be  prophete  of  prli,  prophecie,  they  aayde, 
Whiche  man  here  aboutc  bol/etl  the  laitc. 

MS.  Ijiud.  G96,  r.  1. 

BOLLEN.  To  swell.  {A.-S.) 

BOLLER.  A dninkard.  Cf.  Townclcv  Mvst. 
p.  242. 


The  preatM  and  pryncci  gun  horn  araye, 

Doihc  boiler*  of  wyneand  eche  a gadlyng. 

MS,  HaH.  1701,  r.  87. 

BOLLEW'ED.  BalUwccd. 

BOLLEYNE.  Bullion.  Arch,  xviii.  137. 
BOLLING.  A pollard.  Var.  diaL 
BOLLS.  The  ornamental  knobs  on  a bedstead. 

Sec  Howell,  sect.  12, 

BOLLYNE.  To  peck.  Pr.  Parv. 

BOLLYNGE.  Swelling.  (A.-S.) 

Oite  and  biiater  Mlynge  aorc 
On  alle  bU  folke  laaae  and  more. 

Curtor  Mundl,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  .18. 

BOLNED.  Emlmldened. 

BOLNEDE.  Swelled.  (A.-S.) 

Wyndia  wexe  bothe  wildeand  wode, 

Wawee  bolnede  In  the  flode. 


n.  I.  tf,  I. 

The  kyng  aay  this  and  wepteiore, 

How  menoct  bodies  bolned  wore. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f,  SO. 
It  blewcoD  the  brode  see,  and  bolnede  up  harde. 

MS.  Cbtt.  Calig.A.  II.  f.  lOO. 

BOLNING.  Swelling,  (A.-S.) 

The  fyre  it  quencheth  altoofenvye, 

And  reprcMeth  the  bolnynge  ekt  of  pryde. 


Ufdgate,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  t.  91. 

BOLSTER.  The  lied  of  a timber  carnage.  Pads 
used  by  doctors  were  formerly  called  hoUtere. 
Sec  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  452.  A long 
round  jam  pudding  is  called  a bolster-pud- 
ding, no  doubt  from  its  shape. 

BOLT.  (1)  According  to  Holme,  an  arrow  with 
a round  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a sharp 
pointed  arrow-head  proceeding  therefrom. 
Bold-t^tright,  bolt  on  end,  straight  as  an 
arrow.  To  bolt  food,  to  throw  it  dowm  the 
throat  without  chewing.  **  Wide,  quoth 
Bolton,  when  his  bolt  flew  backward,”  a pro* 
verb  recorded  by  Howell,  p.  20. 

To  a quequer  Roben  went, 

A fod  bolt  owthe  he  toke,  Rt,bin  Mood,  K 90. 

(2)  To  sift.  North.  Bolted-brcad,  a loaf  of 
sifted  wheat-meal,  mixed  with  rj’c. 

(3)  A narrow  piece  of  stuff.  « Boltes  of  single 
worsteds,”  Strutt,  ii.  83.  Perhaps  a measure 
of  cloth,  as  in  Florio,  cd.  1611,  p.  453  ; but 
see  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  34. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a rabbit.  Sec  Twici,  p.  27 ; 
Howell,  sect.  3 ; Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 

(5)  To  run  away. 

(6)  Straw  of  pease.  £aet,  A bolt  of  straw  is  a 
quantity  tied  up  fast. 

BOLTELL.  A round  moulding. 

BOLTING-HGTCH.  The  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  sifted. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputations,  or  pri- 
vate arguing  of  cases,  in  the  inns  of  court. 
Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  “ An  exer- 
cise performd  in  the  inns  of  Court  inferiour 
to  mooting.” 

BOLTS.  The  herb  crowfoot;  the  ranuneu/ta 
globomt,  according  to  Gerard,  who  inserts  It 
in  his  list  of  obsolete  plants.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  with,  **  bolte,  petilium,  tribulum,** 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  43. 

BOLT'S-HEAD.  A long,  sfraJght-nccked  glass 
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vessel  or  receiver,  gradually  rising  to  a coni- 
cal figure. 

BULYC.  Huloet  has,  “&o/y#or  plummet  whyebe 
mariners  use,  boiuy 

DOLYON.  A small  kind  of  button,  used  as  fast- 
enings of  hooks,  &c.  but  sometimes  a merely 
ornamental  stud  or  boss,  and  employe<l  in 
various  ways,  as  on  the  covers  of  books  and 
other  articles.  See  BuUiont, 

BOLYS.  Bowls. 

BOMAN.  A hobgoblin  or  kidnapper. 

BOMBARD.  (1)  A large  drinking  can,  made  of 
leather.  Heywood  mentions,  **  the  great 
black-jacks,  and  bombards  at  the  court,  which 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw,  they  reported, 
at  their  return  into  their  country,  that  the 
Englishmen  used  to  drink  out  of  their  boots." 
Hall,  in  his  Satires,  vi.  1,  talks  of  charging 
‘‘whole  booti’ftiU  to  their  friends  welfare." 
See  Boot9.  Hence  bombard^man^  a man  who 
carried  out  liquor.  Hombort^  a person  who 
serves  liquor,  Peele’s  Jests,  p.  27. 

(2)  A kind  of  cannon.  See  Klorio,  ed.  ICll, 
pp.  100, 1 12, 127.  BombardiUe,  a smaller  sort 
of  bombard,  Arch.  xi.  436  ; Meyrick,  ii.  291. 
Bombard  words,  high-sounding  words.  Death 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  50. 

(3)  A musical  instrument.  See  Ritson's 

Met.  Rom.  Ui.  190. 

In  ittche  acorde  and  suche  a soune. 

Of  bombarde  and  of  clarion. 

Cow0r,  MS.  S>K.  Antiq.  154,  f.  S45. 

BOMBARDS.  Padded  breeches. 

BOMBASE.  Cotton. 

Here  shrubs  of  Malta,  for  my  meaner  use, 

The  fine  white  bait  of  do  produce. 

Du  Bartat,  p.  S?. 

BOMB.AST.  Originally  cotton,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  stuffing  out  of  dress,  l>ecau.se 
usually  done  with  that  material,  and  often 
employed  metaphorically.  It  is  also  a verb. 
Cf.  Plorio,  in  V.  Ona/aiio,  fmbottire;  Dekker’s 
Knight’s  Conjuring,  p.  45. 

To  flourish  o*re,  or  bymbatt  out  my  stile. 

To  make  such  as  not  undeniand  me  smile. 

Tiqflor's  MottOf  lG2i. 

BOMBAZE.  To  confound ; to  bevrilder ; to  per- 
plex. East. 

BOMBONE.  To  hum,  as  bees.  Palsgrave  has, 
“ I bomme  as  a bombyll  bee  dotbe,  or  any 
flye,^>  bruys." 

BOMESWISH.  Helter-skelter.  /.  JVight. 

BOMING.  Hanging  down.  Somerset. 

BON.  (1)  A band.  “ To  work  in  the  bon,'*  signi- 
fies the  employment  of  a collier  when  he  la- 
bours an  entire  day  in  stocking  coals  down. 

i2)  Prepared.  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1625. 

3)  Good. 

4)  Bound. 

5)  Bane ; destruction. 

tVho  that  may  his  bon  be.  Perotvat,  1338. 
BONABLE*  Strong;  able.  Howell  has,  “ ^on- 
age,  or  all  the  bones,"  Lex.  Tct.  Sect.  1. 

DON  AIR.  Civil ; courtly ; gentle.  (yf.-iV.)  Spelt 
also  bonere.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  307  ; Kyng 
AUsaunder,  6732;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  152; 
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Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  28  j CUnter  PUy>,  i.  75 ; 
Ai>ol.  I.oll.  p.  94. 

Hou»ew|fly  loke  thin  house,  and  allc  thin  meyn^. 

To  bicter  nc  to  bontr  withe  hem  ne  schalt  thou  be. 

Ths  Goods  FTi^,  p.  11. 

BONA-ROBA,  A courtezan.  {ItaL.)  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Robbe ; Torlton’s  Jests,  p.  63. 
Once  a 6ona-ro6o,  trust  roe. 

Though  Duw  buttock-ihrunk  and  rusty. 

Barnabi^M  JoumtU. 

BONA-SOCIAS.  Good  companions. 

BONCE.  A kind  of  marble. 

BONCHEF.  Prosperity;  opposed  io  mitchifft 
misfortune.  See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  144;  S}r 
Gawayue,  p.  65. 

That  In  thi  roischef  foriakit  the  nojth. 

That  in  thl  6oncSi/axit  the  nojih. 

Retiq.  Antiq.  li.  IB. 

BONCHEN.  To  beat.  Qu.  bonched^  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  5,  beat,  conquered. 

And  right  forlhewlih  of  herlely  repentaunce. 

They  bonchen  theire  brestli  with  flstes  wondre  soore, 
Ltfdgattt  MS.  Ashm.  30,  f.  47. 

BOND.  Bondage.  “ Bondca,  bendeaus,**  Rcliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  83,  bands,  a common  form. 

BONDAGKR.  A cottager,  or  senant  in  husban- 
dry, who  has  a house  for  the  year  at  an  under 
rent,  and  is  entitled  to  the  produce  of  a certain 
quantity  of  potatoes.  For  these  advantages 
he  is  bound  to  work,  or  find  a substitute, 
when  called  on,  at  a fixed  rate  of  wages, 
lower  than  is  usual  in  the  country.  BrocAett. 
BONDEMEN.  Husbandmen. 

BONDENE.  Bound.  See  Langtoft,  p.  238. 
Bonden,  subjection,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  51. 

A blrde  brighleste  of  bio 
ijlodc  fastc  bondette  tllle  a tre. 

Sir  Psrteeal,  1830. 

BONDERS.  Binding  stones. 

BONDY.  A simpleton.  Yorktb. 

BONE.  (1)  Go<^.  (i/.-iV.)  See  Torrent  of 
Portugal,  p.  86;  Bole’s  Kynge  Joban,  p.  41 ; 
Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  19. 

(2)  Ready. 

Whan  he  »auh  that  Robord  for  wroih  turned  so  tone. 
And  nothing  ansuerd,  bot  to  wend  was  allc  &om«. 

PttSr  Lanulofl,  p. 

(3)  A petition ; a request;  command.  (J.-S.) 
Sec  Audelay’s  Poems,  p.  15;  Minot’s  Poems, 
p.  15;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  28;  Warlou,  i.  89; 
Chester  Plays,  i.  42. 

(4)  A ship  is  said  to  carry  a bone  in  her  mouth, 
and  cut  a feather,  when  she  makes  the  water 
foam  before  her.  Iloweli. 

(5)  To  seize;  to  arrest. 

BONE-ACE.  A ^me  at  cards.  Florio,  in  v. 
Trenluno,  mentions  “ a game  at  cards  called 
one  and  thirtic,  or  5one-ace." 

Uut  what  ahall  bee  our  game  ? Primero  ? GIccke  ? 
Or  one  and  thirty,  bone-oce.  or  new-cut  1 

Machivclu  Dofri(0,  1UI7. 
BONE-ACHE.  Lucs  venerea.  Likewise  called 
the  bone-ague. 

Which  they  *o  dearly  pay  for,  that  oft  lime* 

They  a b»ne.aqne  gel  to  plague  their  crlmt'a. 

ClvOrrff't  Z>irine  I65i*,  p.  3.**. 

BONE-C.VUT.  The  body.  Moor  gives  it  us  a 
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▼erb,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder  articles  more 
fitted  from  their  weight  to  be  moved  in  a 
cart. 

BONE-CLEANER.  A senant.  /.  ffight. 

BONE-DRY.  Perfectly  dry. 

RONE-FLOWER,  A daisy.  North. 

BONE-GRACE.  A border  attached  to  a bonnet 
or  projecting  hat  to  defend  the  complexion. 
Sometimes  a mere  shade  fur  the  face,  a kind 
of  veil  attached  to  a hood.  Cotgrave  says,  in  v. 
Comet te,  **  a fashion  of  slmdow,  or  boonegrace, 
used  in  old  time,  and  at  this  day  by  some  old 
■women."  Sec  Florio.  ctL  1611,  p.  340; 
Baret’s  Alvearie,  B.  922 ; Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  246;  Collier’s  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii.  3H7.  Ill  Scotland  the  term  is  still  in  use, 
applied  to  a large  bonnet  or  straw-hat. 

Her  bon/pitce,  whleh  the  ware  with  her  French  hode 
Whan  the  wente  ouie  alwayes  for  tonne  bornynge. 

T%e  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  1533. 

BONE-HOSTEL.  lodging.  Gav. 

BONE-LACK.  Lace  worked  on  bobbins,  or 
bones,  q.  v.  And  hence  the  term,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Sec  Strutt,  ii. 
99 ; Unton  Inventories,  p.  30;  Arch.  xi.  96. 

BONE-LAZY.  Excessively  indolent. 

BONELESS.  A kind  of  ghost.  See  Scot's 
Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  15S4,  quoted  in 
Ritson's  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  43. 

BONENE.  Of  bones,  gen.  pi. 

Thah  thou  muche  thenche. 

Ne  ipek  thou  nout  at ; 

Bynd  thine  tonge 

With  benent  wal.  Hellq.  Antiq,  1, 112. 

BONERYTK.  Gentleness. 

There  beih  twey  wytnmen  yo  a cyt^ 
or  to  moche  bonerytt. 

That  allc  the  penaunce  that  thou  maytt  do, 

Nc  may  nat  rcche  here  godenet  to. 

i/.S.  Harl.  1701,  f.  13. 

BONES.  (1)  Dice.  Rowley. 

And  on  the  borde  he  whyrlrd  a payre  of  bones, 
Quater  tretfo  dews  he  clatercd  aa  he  wente» 

Skelton*s  tVdrks,  1.  43. 

(2)  To  make  no  bones  of  a thing,  to  make  no 
difficulty  aI>out  it.  Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
euiUr.  In  llolinshed,  Chrou.  Ireland,  p.  72, 
mention  is  made  of  the  proverb,  “better  a 
castell  of  bones  than  of  stones." 

(3)  The  carcase  of  a hog  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  1.  the  flick,  the  outer  fat,  which  is  cured 
for  bacon ; 2.  the  bones,  consisting  of  the  other 
part  of  it. 

(4)  Bobbins  for  making  lacc.  North. 

BONESETTER.  A rough  trotting  horse.  South. 

A doctor  is  occasionally  so  called. 

BONE-SHAVE.  The  sciatica.  Devon.  The 
following  is  a noted  charm  for  this  complaint 
**  Bone-ahave  right  ( 

Bonc-ihave  itralght ; 

As  the  water  runs  by  the  stave, 

Grxxl  for  bone-shave.'* 

BONE-SORE.  Very  idle.  JVest,  Sometimes 
bone-tired  is  usc<l  in  the  same  sense. 

BONET.  A kind  of  small  cap  worn  close  to  the 
head.  See  Planchc's  British  Costume,  p.  2 1 3. 


Huloet  has,  “ bonnet  or  nndcrcappC,  galertcu^ 
turn;’*  which  Elyot  translates,  “an  under 
bonet  or  rydynge  cappe." 

BONEY.  A cart-mare.  Suffolk. 

BONGAIT.  To  fasten.  Cumb. 

BONHOMME.  A priest.  Skinner. 

BONIE.  Kennett,  M S.  I^ansd.  1 033,  has,  “ a bonie 
on  the  head,  a bloworwound  on  the  head.  Ess.** 

BONITO.  A kind  of  tunny-flsh,  mentioned  in 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  331. 

BONKE.  A bank ; a height.  {A.-S.) 

BONKER.  Large;  strapping.  East.  Also  to 
outdo  another  in  feats  of  agility. 

BONKET.  A huckle-bone.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Astragals.  Howell,  sect.  28,  mentions  a 
game,  “ to  play  at  bonket,  or  huckle-bone." 

BONNAGIIT.  A tax  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  a custom  formerly  in  vogue  in  Ireland. 
See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 

BONNE.  Tobend.^  See  Chester  PU|*  M36. 
May  we  read  bonne  ? 

BONNETS.  Small  sails. 

BONNILY.  Pretty  well.  North. 

BONNY.  (1)  Brisk ; cheerful ; in  good  health. 
Var.  dial. 

(2)  Good ; valuable ; fair.  A^orf  A, 

He  bad  hit  folk  fyghto  hardc. 

With  tpere  mace,  and  tweord  ; 

And  he  wolde,  after  fyght, 

Bonie  londla  to  hcom  dyghu 

Kf/ng  .ilUaunder,  3003. 

BONNY-CL.ABBER.  Usually  explained,  sour 
buttermilk ; but  Randal  Holme,  p.  1 73,  has, 
“ boniclatter,  cream  gone  thick;"  and  in  an- 
other place,  “ bon*  thhbber  is  gimd  milk  gone 
thick." 

BONNY-GO.  Spirited;  frisky.  /.  Wight. 

BONOMABLY.  Abominably,  excessively.  Sec 
Pcele’s  Works,  iii.  88. 

BONSOUR.  A vault.  {A.-N.) 

The  butrai  com  out  of  the  dichc. 

Of  rede  gold  y-arched  riche  i 
The  boHsour  was  avowed  nl 
Of  ich  maner  divert  animat. 

Sir  Orphro,  ed.  Laing,  325. 

BONTEVOUS.  Bounteous. 

BONTING.  A binding;  cur\ed  bars  of  iron 
connected  together  by  hooks  and  links,  and 
put  round  the  outside  of  ovens  and  furnaces 
to  prevent  their  swelling  outwards. 

BONUS-NOCHES.  Good  night.  (Span.) 

BONWORT.  The  less  daisy.  Sec  Arch.  xxx. 
404  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  37. 

BONX.  To  beat  up  batter  for  puddings.  Essex. 

BONY.  A swelling  on  the  lx>dy  arising  from 
bruises  or  pressure.  Pr.  Parr. 

BOO.  Both.  {A.-S.) 

Into  the  diche  they  fallen  boo. 

For  they  ne  aeen  howc  they  go. 

Oit.  of  Vouee  MSH.  p.  15. 

BOOBY-llUTCH.  A clumsy  and  ill-contrived 
covered  carriage  or  seat.  East. 

BOOD.  Abode ; tarried.  Chaucer. 

BOODGE.  To  stuff  bushes  into  a hedge. 
Herefordsh. 

BOODIES.  Broken  pieces  of  earthenware  or 
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glass  used  by  girls  for  decorating  a play- 
house, called  a boody-house,  made  in  imi- 
tation of  an  ornament^  cabinet.  North. 
BOODLE.  Corn  marigold. 

The  brake  ao4  the  cockle  be  Doi»omc  too  much. 
Yet  like  unto  boodle  no  weed  there  it  luch. 

Tu**tr,  p.  159. 

BOOP.  Stupid.  Line. 

BOOGTH,  Size.  Yorktk. 

BOOING.  Roaring ; bleating ; making  a noise 
like  cattle.  North. 

BOOK.  This  word  was  formerly  used  for  any 
composition  from  a volume  to  a single  sheet, 
particularly  where  a list  U spoken  of.  See 
the  State  Papers,  i.  402.  To  be  in  a person*s 
books,  to  be  in  his  favour.  To  say  off  book, 
to  repeat. 

BOOKHOLDER.  A prompter.  See  Ben  Jon- 
aoD,  iv.  366;  Nomenclator,  p.  501,  **  he  that 
telleth  the  players  their  part  when  they  are 
out  and  have  forgotten,  the  prompter  or  booke- 
holder**  Palsgrave  has,  **  bokc  bearer  in  a 
playe,  prothocoUe'* 

B(5oKING.  a scolding ; a flogging.  South. 
BOOKSMAN.  A clerk  or  secretary. 

BOOL.  To  bawl.  Becon. 

BOOLD.  Bold-  {A.-S.) 

BOOLK.  To  abuse ; to  bully.  S^fo^k. 

BOOLY.  Beloved. 

BOOM.  Sticks  placed  at  the  margin  of  deep 
channels  along  the  coast  or  in  harbours,  to 
warn  boats  from  the  mud.  South. 

BOOMER.  Smuggled  gin.  Brockett. 

BOON.  (1)  Good ; fair.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  A bone.  Weber, 

(3^  Going.  North. 

(4)  To  mend  the  highways.  Line. 
BOON-DAYS.  The  days  on  which  tenants  arc 
bound  to  work  for  their  lord  gratis.  North. 
BOONS.  (1)  PowU.  Yorkeh. 

(2)  Highway  rates,  or  rates  for  repairing  the 
roads.  Line.  The  surveyor  is  called  a boon- 
master.  In  Arch.  x.  84,  mention  is  made  of 
a l)Oon-wain,  a kind  of  waggon. 

BOOR.  A parlour.  North.  Kcnnett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says,  **  the  parlor,  bed-chamber, 
or  any  inner  room.” 

BOORD.  To  board. 

BOORSLAPS.  A coarse  kind  of  linen,  men- 
tioned by  Kcnnett. 

BOOSE.  A stall  for  cattle.  Boosy-pasturet 
the  pasture  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
boose.  Booey,  the  trough  out  of  which  cattle 
feed.  Boosinff-etakft  the  post  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  North.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  41,  103. 

BOOSENING.  A method  of  curing  mad  people 
by  immersion,  described  in  Brand’s  Pop. 
Antiq.  iii.  149. 

BOOSII.  To  gore  as  a bull.  West. 

BOOST.  Boast ; noise.  JVeber. 

BOOSTER.  To  perspire.  Devon. 

BOOSY.  Intoxicated. 

BOOT.  (1)  A kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  a species 
of  torture  descril>ed  in  Douce’s  Illustrations, 
i.  32.  Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Hoigicchinn. 


(2)  Bit.  Cf.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  29 ; Octovian,  329. 
Uothc  thei  6eo(  non  and  bent. 

To  fles«he  fle5«i  were  thel  likcst. 

CvKfur  MuntU,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  37. 
f31  A boat.  {A.-S.) 

(4;  Help ; reparation ; amendment ; restoration ; 
remedy.  {A.^S.) 

BOOTCATCHER.  A person  at  an  inn  w ho  pulls 
off  the  boots  of  passengers. 

BOOTED-COItN.  Com  imperfectly  grown,  as 
barley,  when  part  of  the  ear  remains  enclosed 
in  the  sheath.  South. 

BOOTHALING.  Robbery ; freel)ooting.  Boot- 
haler^  a robber  or  freebooter.  Boothate,  to 
rob,  to  steal,  which  Miege  gives  as  a North- 
country  word.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Abottino ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  DeKtrouuer ; Middleton, ii.  532; 
Nash’s  Pierce  Pcnilcssc,  1592. 

BOOTHER.  a hard  flinty  stone,  rounded  like 
a bowl.  North. 

BOOTH  YR.  A small  river  vessel.  Pr.  Parv. 
BOOTING.  A robbeiy. 

BOOTING-CORN.  A kind  of  rent-corn,  men- 
tioned by  Blount  and  Kcnnett. 

BOOTNE.  To  restore,  rcme<ly. 

Blynde  and  be«)-micD 

Wrr»  bootned  a thouunde.  Pifr$  Ploughman,  p.  128. 

BOOTS.  A person  who  is  very  tipsy  is  said  to 
be  in  his  hwts.  See  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  32, 
who  calls  it  a «>untry  proverb.”  To  give 
the  l>oots,  to  make  a laughing-stock  of  one,  as 
in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i.  I. 

BOOTY.  To  play  booty,  to  allow  one’s  adversary 
to  win  at  first  in  order  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue playing  afterwards.  Sec  Howell,  sect.  28. 
BOP.  To  dip : to  duck.  East. 

BO-PEEP.  An  infantile  game,  played  by  nurses, 
according  to  Sherwood,  te  eachane  le  visage  et 
puis  te  monstrant.  See  Douce’s  Illustrations, 
ii.  146;  Florio,  cd.  1611,  p.  123;  Goodwin’s 
Six  Ballads,  p.  6;  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  633. 

BOR.  A boar.  {A.-S.) 
nORACHlO.  Minshcu  mentions  **  the  Spanish 
borachoe,  or  bottle  commonly  of  a pigges 
skinne,  with  the  baire  inward,  dressed  in- 
wardly with  razen  and  pitch  to  keepe  wine  or 
liquor  sweet.”  See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  44.  Florio, 
cd.  1611,  p.  65,  says  it  was  made  of  goat’s 
skin.  Hence  the  term  is  figuratively  applied 
to  a drunkard,  as  in  Middleton,  iv.  103. 
BORAS.  Borax.  {A.-N.) 

BORASCOES.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Kcnnett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BORATOE.  Bombasin.  Sec  the  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  27. 

BORD.  A border ; the  side  of  a ship. 

Hence,  over  bord,  or  over-board,  as  wc  now 
have  it.  **  Stood  to  bord,”  stood  on  the  hoanl 
or  side  of  the  vessel.  Cf.  Richard  Coer  dc 
Lion,  2531,  2543  ; Sir  Eglamour,  902.  The 
l>onl,  orl>ordcr  of  a shield,  Kyng  Alisaundcr, 
1270.  Some  of  the  dramatists  seem  to  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  size.  See  Middleton’s  Works, 
iv.  5. 

BOHl).\GE.  A l>ord-halfpenny.  Skinner. 
BOUrtIv  A table.  llcnce  the  modern 
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expression,  board  and  lodging.  To  begin  the 
borde,  to  take  the  princip^  placet  at  the  high 
table,  which  waa  generally  the  upper  end,  and 
called  the  board-end.  The  table-cloth  was 
called  the  borde-clothe^  as  in  MS.  Anind.  249, 
f.  89  ; Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  5,  and  it  still  re- 
tains that  name  in  East  Anglia,  according  to 
Forby,  t 31. 

Than  icyd  tbel  all  at  a word. 

That  eokwoldet  ichuld  begynne  the  6orrf, 

Aud  lytt  hyrtt  In  Che  halle. 

Cokuoidi*  Daunee,  800. 

130RDEL.  A brothel.  {A.-N.)  Sec  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  44  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  li,  61.  Later  writers 
have  the  term  bordello. 

He  ladde  hire  to  the  hordtl  thon. 

No  wondir  U thou^o  ache  be  wo. 

Gou-cr,  M8.  8oe.  AnUq.  134,  f.  838. 

BORDELL.  A liorder?  See  MS.  Bib.  Reg. 
7 C.  XTi.— “ item,  a great  bordell  enameled 
with  redde  and  white." 

BORDELLER.  The  keeper  of  a brothel. 

BORDERED.  Restrained.  Shak. 

BORD-HALFPENNY.  Money  paid  in  fairs  and 
markets  for  setting  up  tables,  borda,  and  stalls, 
for  sale  of  wares.  Blount. 

BORDJOUR.  A jester. 

And  a blynde  man  for  a Sordfeur. 

Piert  Ptoughman,  p.  694. 

BORDLANDS.  The  lands  appropriated  by  the 
lord  of  a manor  for  the  support  of  his  board  or 
Uble. 

BORDOUR.  Apparently  a piece  of  armour  at- 
tached to  the  cuirass.  Gaw. 

BORDRAGING.  Ravaging  on  the  borders. 

BORD-YOU.  A term  used  by  a harvest  man  to 
another  who  is  drinking  from  the  bottle  or 
small  cask,  meaning  that  he  may  have  the 
next  turn  of  drinking.  Norfolk. 

BORDYS.  Toomaments. 

So  looge  be  hath  hawntyd  boedge. 

That  of  armca  he  bare  the  pry*. 

US.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38, 1. 155. 

BORE.  (1)  Bom.  Ellis,  iii.  137. 

f2J  A pore.  JVeber. 

f3l  A kind  of  cabbage.  Tutaer. 

(4)  An  iron  mould  in  which  nails  are  manufac- 
tured. Salop. 

(5)  That  peculiar  head  or  first  flowing  of  the 
water  from  one  to  two  or  more  feet  in  height 
at  s))ring  tides,  seen  in  the  river  Parrel,  for  a 
few  miles  below  and  also  at  Bridgewater,  and 
which  is  seen  also  in  some  other  rivers.  [Bo- 
reas ?]  “ Boriall  strerays,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  206. 

BOREE.  A kind  of  dance. 

BOREL.  A kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Ac- 
cording to  Ducange,/^tfiiiii  apiaaioriaaevilioria 
tpeciet;  and  Roquefort  says,  **groase  ^tofic 
en  laine  do  couleur  rousse  ou  grisatre,  dont 
s’habiUent  ordinairement  les  ramoneurfc"  In 
MS.  Graves  42,  f.  73,  “a  borrell,  a pleye- 
fellow;"  and  the  term  is  constantly  applied 
to  laymen,  as  borel folk  and  borel  men.  See 
Wright’s  Glossary  to  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  583. 
It  seems  to  mean  unlearned,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  priests,  or  clerket. 


Uut  wele  I wot  a*  nice,  freeche,  and  gay, 

Sorn  of  hero  ben,  a*  borel  folkb  ben. 

And  that  uoilttyiigc  U to  here  degrd. 

OccUve,  US.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  968. 
Thu*  I,  whiche  am  a borell  elerke, 

Purpote  for  to  write  a booke. 

After  the  worlde  that  whilam  take 
Longe  time  in  oide  daie*  paaaed. 

Gotfwr,  ed.  1664,  f.  1. 
And  we  *ec  by  experience  In  travell  the  rudene**e 
and  •Impllcity  of  the  people  that  are  *eated  far  North, 
which  no  doubt  1*  Intimated  by  a vulgar  ipecch, 
when  we  *ay  luch  a man  hath  a barren  wit,  aa  if 
we  said  boreele  Ingenium. 

The  Optiek  Glaue  ef  Uumore,  1839,  p.  80. 

BORELY.  Large  j strong. 

BORESON.  A badger.  See  Blome’s  Gent. 
Rec.  ii.  90. 

BORFREIE.  Same  as  herfrey,  q.  v. 

Sowi*  to  myne  men  made  aleie, 

And  horfreiee  to  ryte  an  hele. 

US.  AddU.  10036.  f.  94. 

BORGH.  A pledge;  a surety.  (A.-S.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  346;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  333. 

BORGIIEGANG.  Surety.  ^A.-S.)  Or,  perhaps, 
some  duty  paid  for  leave  to  pass  through  a 
borough  town.  The  term  occurs  in  Robert  dc 
Brunne’s  translation  of  the  Afanueldea  PecMa, 
MS.  Harl.  1701,  and  MS.  BodL  415. 

BORGIITE.  A borough. 

BORH.  A boy.  Eaal. 

BORHAME.  A flounder.  North. 

BORITH.  A herb  used  by  fullers  to  take  out 
stains.  Skinner, 

BORJAES.  Burgesses. 

BORJOUNE.  A bud.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  65.  Also  a verb,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  276, 
erronconsly  spelt  boriotme. 

BORKEN.  Barking.  {A.-S.) 

BORLER.  A clothier.  See  a list  of  trades  in 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p,  9. 

BORLICH.  Burly. 

BORN-DAYS.  Life-time.  Par.  diaL 

BORNE.  (1)  To  bum.  See  Chester  plays, 
i.  134,  177.  " Shee  homed  a knave,"  gave 
birth  to  a boy,  ib.  p.  181. 

(2)  To  burnish.  See  Skinner,  and  Warton’s 
Hist.  EngL  Poet.  ii.  275. 

(3)  A stream.  Gaw. 

BORN-FOOL.  An  idiot.  Var.  dial. 

BOROW.  A tithiug;  the  number  of  ten  £smi- 

lics  who  were  bound  to  the  king  for  each 
other's  good  behaviour.  According  to  Lam- 
barde’s  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27,  *•  that 
which  in  the  West  countrey  was  at  that  time, 
and  yet  is,  called  a tithing,  is  in  Kent  termed 
a ^oroir."  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 
p.  174,  has  borowaye,  borrowing. 

BOROWE.  A pledge;  a surety.  Also  a verb. 
See  Robin  Hoc^,  L 13 ; Towneley  Myst.  pp,  25, 
156;  RcUq.  Antiq.  i.  9;  Stanihurst’s  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland,  p.  54.  Borottehode,  surety- 
ship, Robin  Hood,  i.  43.  “ Saint  Gwrgc  to 
iMjrowe,"  i.  c.  St.  George  being  surety,  a com- 
mon phrase  in  early  poetry. 
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rhuB  Icvrth  the  kyng  ia  torowe» 
ilicr  may  no  blys  fro  bale  hym  borotoe, 

IfS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38.  f.  75. 
And  thu«  Salnct  Ocorge  to  borowe, 

Ve  fhall  have  ehame  and  aorowe. 

SkeUott't  Wtirki  ii.  83. 

DORREL.  A borer  or  piercer, 

HORRID.  A »ow  mam  appetent. 

BORRIER.  An  auger.  Lluyd^s  MS.  additions 
to  Ray,  Mtis.  Ashm. 

BORROW. PENCE.  Ancient  coins  formerly  so 
called  in  Kent.  See  Harrison’s  Description 
of  England,  p.  218. 

HORSE.  A calf  six  months  old.  Hants. 

BORSEN.  Burst.  {A.-S.)  See  Chester  Plays, 
ii.  123.  Borsen-bellied^  raptured.  Var.  dial. 

BORSHOLDER.  siipcnor  constable. 

Itrm  that  DO  constable,  borshaider,  nor  bailljr, 
lette  any  man  or  womman  to  bailie,  maynprite  or 
ondirborwe.  MS.  Bodl.  e Mut.  22&. 

BORSOM.  Obedient.  Leg.  Cath.  p.  44. 

BORSTAL.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  “ any  scat  on  the  side  or  pitch  of  a hill.” 

BORSTAX.  A pick-axe. 

BORT.  A board ; a table.  Tliis  word  occurs  as 
the  translation  of  men$a  in  a curious  list  of 
words  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written  in 
Lancashire  in  the  15th  century. 

BORWAGE.  A surety.  Prompt.  Pan, 

BORWE.  (1)  A liower ; a chamber. 

(2)  A town;  a borough.  See  Sir  Tristrem, 
p.  140  ; Leg.  Cath.  p.  183. 

(3)  To  save  ; to  guard.  {A.^S.) 

(4)  A pledge ; a surety. 

BORWEN.  To  give  security  or  a pledge  to 
release  a person  or  thing ; to  bail ; to  borrow. 

BOR3E.  Borough  ; city ; castle. 

BOS.  A game,  mentioned  in  Moor’s  Suffolk 
Words,  p.  238. 

BOSARDE.  A buzzard  ; a species  of  hawk  un- 
lit forsporting.  Hence,  a worthless  or  useless 
fellow,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  189. 

BOSC.  A bush.  (A.-N.) 

BOSCAGE.  A wood.  See  Ywainc  and 

Gawin,  1671 ; Skelton,  ii.  28.  According  to 
Blount,  that  food  which  wood  and  trees  yield 
to  cattle.”  Cotgrave  has,  “ If^oUaluret  Ik>s- 
cage,  or  Icafe-worke,  in  carving.” 

BOSCH.W'LE.  thicket ; a wood.  (A.-N.) 

BOSCHES.  Bushes. 

BOSE.  (1)  Behoves. 

The  lyiifull,  he  tsyse.  m wrytcnc, 

Wyth  pyne  of  (he  de^le  when  he  et  (mytene, 
That  he  tborgh  payne  (hat  hym  bote  drye, 
Hyrnwlfe  forgettes  when  he  talle  dye. 

Hampote,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  67. 

(2)  A hollow.  North.  The  term  occurs  in  an 
early  and  curious  vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd. 
560,  f.  45,  written  in  Lancashire. 

(3)  Boast ; praise  ? [l>ose?] 

And  so  tille  Saturday  were  fynlcchld  and  done, 

Uf  aiie  oure  byleve  sche  bare  the  bote. 

Legend*,  RatcUnion  MS. 

BOSEN.  A badger.  North. 

BOSH.  A dash,  or  show.  East. 

BOSHES.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 


BOX 

1033,  **  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  which 
they  melt  their  iron  ore,  the  sides  of  which 
furnace  descend  obliquely  like  the  hopper  of 
a mill.” 

BOSHOLDER.  A tithing-man  ; the  chief  person 
in  an  ancient  tithing  of  ten  families.  See 
I^mbarde’s  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27. 

BOSKE.  A bush.  A hoiJke  of  breres,  la  dume,” 
Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  83.  Bosky,  busby,  but  gene- 
rally explained  woody,  as  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1. 

BOSKED.  See  Busks. 

BOSOM.  (1)  To  eddy.  Yorksh, 

(2)  Wish  j desire.  Shak. 

(3)  Bosom-sermons  are  mentioned  in  the  Egerton 
Papers,  p.  9. 

BOSOMED.  See  King  Lear,  v.  1 j and  an  in- 
stance of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Hey- 
wood’s  Royall  King  and  Loyall  Subject,  1637, 
sig.  F.  iii. 

BOSON.  A l>oatswain.  An  early  form  of  the 
word  occurring  in  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, and  other  authors.  Lye, in  hisodditions 
to  J unius,  has,  “ boson  corrupte  pro  boatswain, 
priepositiis  remigum,  scaphiarius.” 

BOSS.  (1)  A head  or  reservoir  of  water.  See 
Ben  Jonson,  viii.  9. 

(2)  A great  stone  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs.  An  architectural  term.  Willis,  p.  43. 

(3)  To  emboss ; to  stud. 

(4)  A hassock.  North. 

(5)  A protuberance.  {A.-N.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  3268 ; Gesta  Rom.  p.  446  ; Marlowe,  L 48. 

(6)  A large  marble.  Jf'arw. 

(7)  A ho^  for  mortar.  East. 

(8)  To  throw.  Sussex. 

BOSSOCK-  Large ; fat ; coarse.  Also,  to  top 
and  tumble  clumsily,  l ar.  dial. 

BOSS-OUT.  A game  at  marbles,  also  called 
boss  and  span,  mentioned  in  Strutt's  Sports, 
p.  384. 

BOSSY.  (1)  Thick  set ; corpulent.  North. 

(2)  Convex. 

BOSSY-CALF.  A spoilt  child.  Dorset. 

BOST.  (1)  Pride ; boasting.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  Aloud.  Chaucer. 

(3)  Embossed.  Middleton. 

(4)  Burst.  West. 

BOSTAL.  A winding  way  up  a very  steep  hill. 
Sussex. 

BOSTANCE.  Boasting ; bragging.  Chaucer. 

BOSTEN.  To  boast. 

BOSTLYE.  Boasting.  Gaie. 

BOSTUS.  Boastful;  arrogant. 

BOSWELL.  Some  part  of  a fire-grate.  Ss^olk, 

BOT.  (1)  A boat.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 

(2)  A sword ; a knife ; an>ahing  that  bites  or 
wounds. 

f 3)  Bit.  **  Mani  raouthe  the  gres  bot,**  slain. 

(4)  A jobber ; a botcher.  Yorksh. 

(5)  Bought.  Deeon. 

(6)  Both. 

(7)  Unless. 

BOTANO.  A kind  of  blue  linen. 

BOTARGE.  The  spawn  of  a mullet. 
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BOTARGO.  A kind  of  ult  cnkc,  or  rather 
aansage,  made  of  the  hard  row  of  the  sea 
mullet,  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  but  chiefly 
used  to  promote  drinking.  Nam. 

BOTCIL  (1)  A thump.  Suittx. 

(2)  An  inflamed  tumour.  North. 

BOTCHET.  Small  beer  mead.  North. 

BOTCHMENT.  An  addition. 

BOTE.  (1)  Bit;  wounded.  (A.-S.)  See  Ellis’s 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  77 ; Langtoft,  p.  243. 

2)  Ate.  Ottw. 

3)  Help ; remedy ; salvation.  Also  a verb,  to 
help.  " There  is  no  bote  of  manys  deth,” 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  Orpheo,  MS.  Ashmole. 
Bote-less,  without  remedy. 

(4)  Better.  Sit$om. 

BOTEL.  A bottle.  (A.-N.) 

BOTELER.  A butler.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  187. 
Botilerit,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  834. 

BOTEMAY.  Bitumen.  Webrr.  Spelt  botemeyt 
in  Kyng  Alis.  4763. 

BOTENEN.  To  button.  {A.-N.) 

BOTENUS.  Buttons. 

BOTENYNG.  Help ; assistance.  (A.-S.'\ 

A wode  loan  touched  on  hyi  beres 
And  a party  of  byt  cloth  yn;. 

And  an  one  be  hadde  botenfrng. 

3i3.  Harl.  I7OI,  f.  73. 

BOTER.  Butter. 

BOTE-RAIL.  A horizontal  rail.  North. 

BOTERASSE.  A buttreas. 

BOTERPLIE.  A butterfly.  (^.-5.) 

BOTESCARL.  A boatswain.  Skinner. 

BOTEM’S.  A kind  of  large  boot,  coTcring  the 
whole  leg,  and  sometimes  reaching  above  the 
knee.  See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  IV. 
p.  119}  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  139. 

BOT-FORKE.  A crooked  stick,  the  same  as 
hwm-tiick^  q.  v. 

Mon  in  the  mono  itond  ant  itrit. 

On  Is  bet-/brAra  U burthen  he  berelh. 

Wright**  Lgrie  Pvetyy,  p.  110. 

BOTH  AN.  A tumour.  Devon, 

BOTHE.  A store-house ; a shop  where  wares 
are  sold.  It  is  translated  by  ielda  in  Prompt. 
Pair.  p.  46.  A booth. 

They  robbedyn  treamin  and  clothes. 

And  brenten  townos  and  bvth**, 

Kgng  AliMtunder,  S4S7* 

BOTHEM.  A watercourse. 

BOTHER.  (1)  To  teaze;  to  annoy.  Far.  diaL 

(2)  Of  both,  gen.  pL  See  EIUs^s  Met.  Rom. 
iii.  63 } Perceval,  31 ; Leg.  Cath.  p.  52. 

BOTHERING.  A great  scolding.  Ea$t. 

BOT-HIER.  Boat  hire. 

BO-THRUSH.  The  squalling  thrush.  /.  Wight. 

BOTH-TWO.  Both.  Juniut. 

BOTHUL.  A cowslip?  Pr.  Part.  Perhaps 
the  marigold.  See  Arch.  rxx.  404. 

BOTHUM.  (1)  Bottom.  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  433.  Mr.  Hartshorne  gives 
botham  as  the  Salopian  word,  and  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  as  a technical  word  con- 
nected with  iron  ore,  Botme,  Prompt.  Pair, 
p.  45. 

(2)  A bud. 


BOTON.  A button. 

BOTOR.  A bustard. 

Ther  waa  veolfoun  of  hert  and  bora,  • 
Swannea,  pecokea,  and  botor*. 

Anhovr  and  MtrliH,  p.  1 Id. 

BOTRACES.  Venomous  frogs.  See  a list  of 
obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 

BOTRASEN.  To  make  buttresses  to  a build- 
ing. {A.-N.) 

BOTRB.  A buttery. 

Then  uaaher  goae  to  tbo  hofr^. 

Bokt  of  Curtaspe,  p.  20. 

BOTS.  A kind  of  wonns  troublesome  to  horses. 
See  Dodsley,  ix.  214;  Men  Miracles,  1656, 
p.  34 ; Tusscr,  p.  62. 

BOTTE.  (1)  A boat. 

(2)  Bit.  North. 

He  toke  the  ituarde  by  the  throte, 

And  aioodcr  he  It  bott*.  Sgr  Tryamoure,  SSI. 

(3)  A bat ; a club. 

He  bare  a betta  to  geve  a atrokk 
All  the  body  of  an  okc. 

MS.  Ouilal.  Kf.  li.  30,  f.  119. 
He  toke  hya  bott  and  forthe  goyth, 

Swythe  aory  and  fuUe  wrothe.  ibid.  t.  97* 

BOTTLE,  p)  A small  portable  cask,  used  for 
carrying  liquor  to  the  fields.  IFeit.  “ Bag 
and  bottle,’'  Robin  Hood,  ii.  54. 

p)  A bubble.  Somerset. 

p)  A seat,  or  chief  mansion  honsc.  (A.^S.) 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  is  our  authority 
for  the  provincial  use  of  the  word.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  names  of  places,  as  Newbottlcy 
CO.  Northampton. 

(4)  A bundle  of  hay  or  straw.  Cotgrave  has, 
**  Boteler,  to  botle  or  bundle  up,  to  make  into 
botles  or  bundles.’*  A botell-horse,  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  97,  a horse  for 
carrying  bundles  ? Bottleman,  an  ostler.  To 
look  for  a needle  in  a bottle  of  hay,  a common 
proverb,  which  occurs  in  Clarke’s  Pbrosco- 
logia  Pucrilis,  1655.  Cf.  Topsell's  Beasts, 
p.  303;  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  58; 
llowell,  sect.  40 ; Flurio  in  v.  Grrgne. 

A thouMnd  pounds,  snd  a bottle  of  hay. 

Is  all  one  thing  at  Doom»*day. 

Uoweli**  EngUeh  Proverb*,  p.  1. 

(5^  The  dug  of  a cow.  Bast. 

f 61  A round  moulding. 

(7)  A pumpion.  Devon. 

BOTTLE-BIRD.  An  apple  rolled  up  and  baked 
in  a crust.  East. 

BOTTLE-BUMP.  'Hie  bittern.  East. 

BOTTLE-HEAD.  A fool. 

BOTTLE-NOSE.  A porpoise.  East.  A person 
with  a large  nose  is  said  to  be  bottle-nosed. 

BOTTLE-UP.  To  treasure  in  one’s  memorj'. 
Far.  diaL 

BOTTOM.  (I)  A ball  of  thread.  See  Elyot,  in 
T.  Anguinum  ; Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  41 ; Flo- 
rio,  in  V.  Cbrlo. 

(2)  A vessel  of  burden.  Sec  Kennett’s  Glossary, 
p.  24  ; Cotgrave,  in  t.  Droiet  / Harrison’s  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  163. 

BOTTOMER.  One  who  drags  or  asaists  in  cou- 
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veying  the  co»l  or  other  produce  of  t mine  i 
from  the  first  deposit  to  the  shsft  or  pit. 

BOTTOM  ING-TOOL.  A narrow,  concave  shovel 
used  liy  drainers.  Salop. 

BOTTOM-WIND.  A phenomenon  that  occurs 
in  Derwent  -water.  The  waters  of  this  lake 
are  sometimes  agitated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  though  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  in  a perfectly  calm  day,  are  seen  to  swell 
in  high  waves,  which  have  a progressive  mo- 
tion from  West  to  East. 

BOTTRY-TREE.  An  eider  tree.  Korth. 

BOTTY.  Proud.  Suffoli. 

BOTTYS.  Butts ; marks  for  shooters. 

BOTUNE.  Bottom.  Prompt.  Pan. 

BOTY.  A butty  ; a partner.  Paltprare. 

BOTYD.  Saved.  (A.-S.) 

Grctc  othyi  to  me  he  iware 
That  he  wu  botyd  of  mekylle  c«e. 

MS.  Out/ob.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  64. 

BOTYNG.  Assistance. 

BOTYNGE.  “ Encresc  yn  b>7nge”  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  45.  We  still  have  the  phrase  to 
boot. 

BOUCE-JANE.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery,  a 
receipt  for  which  is  given  in  the  Ordinances 
and  Regulations,  p.  431. 

BOUCHART.  See  Itabbarf. 

BOUDE.  To  pout.  {Fr.) 

BOUDGE.  To  budge;  to  move.  See  Nares, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  455. 

BOUDS.  Weevils.  East.  Tusser,  p.  40,  speaks 
of  “ bowd-eaten  malt.” 

BOUERIB.  Baudrie  ? See  Harrison’s  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  178. 

BOUFFE.  Belching.  Skinner. 

BOUGE.  (1)  A cask.  South. 

By  draught  of  horse  fro  ryvm  and  welles, 

Boug94  ba  brought  to  brewers  for  good  ale. 

Brtt.  Bib/.  11. 161 . 

(2)  An  allowance  of  meat  or  drink  to  an  attend- 
ant in  the  court.  Spelt  bouche  and  boudge. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  217;  Thornton  Rom. 
p.  218 ; Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  79. 

(3)  A purse.  Harman. 

(4)  “ To  make  a bouge,’^  to  commit  a gross 
blunder,  to  get  a heavy  fall.  Also,  to  bulge, 
to  swell  out.  Eaxt. 

(5)  To  prepare  a ship  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
it.  Sec  Hall,  Hen.  V.  f.  23;  Harrison’s  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  200. 

BOUGERON.  An  unnatural  person.  {A.~N.) 

BOUGET.  A budget;  a portmanteau.  Elyot 
has,  **  hippopera,  a male  or  bouget*'  Sec  also 
King  Cambises,  p.  262 ; Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  103  ; 
Pry’s  Bibl.  Mem.  p.  343 ; Gascoigne’s  Delicate 
Diet,  p.  18,  spelt  in  various  ways. 

BOUGH.  Reginald  Scot  gives  bough  as  a com- 
mon e.vclamation  of  a ghost. 

BOUGH-HOUSES.  Private  houses,  allowed  to 
be  open  during  fairs  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 

BOUGHRELL.  A kind  of  hawk. 

BOUGHT.  (1)  A bend ; a joint ; a curve.  •'  Bought 
of  a sling, circulut,'*  Junius,  Addend. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fern,  Inarmiure  flu  coi; 
Torrejil  of  Portugal,  p.  21  ; Arch.  xrii.  295; 
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Bourne’s  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578,  no.  44; 
Middleton,  iii.  281. 

(2)  *'  Bought  and  sold,”  entirely  overreached, 
utterly  made  away  with.  Shak. 

BOUGHT-BREAD.  Bakers’ bread-  Hortk. 

BOUGILL.  A bugle-hom. 

BOUGOUR.  Cin^tts,  “ or  one  that  is  past 
shame,”  but  not  necessarily  in  the  bad  sense. 
This  term  occurs  in  Palsgrave’s  Acolastus, 
1540. 

BOUGY.  A small  round  candle.  {Fr.)  Seethe 
Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 

BOUKE.  (1)  The  body.  (A.^S.)  Also  the  bulk, 
the  interior  of  a building.  See  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  313 : Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  38 ; Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  2748 ; Kyng  Alisaunder,  3254,  3946 ; 
Langtoft,  p.  174. 

He  thought  might  y mete  that  douke, 

HU  heveti  y schuld  smite  fro  the  6euJre. 

G|r  0/  Wanoiit4t  P>  646. 

(2)  To  wash  clothes.  (A-S.)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  274,  306;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  108. 

f3J  A pail.  North. 

(4)  The  box  of  a wheel.  SaUp. 

(5)  A lx>lt.  North. 

BOUKED.  Crooked. 

BOUL.  An  iron  hoop.  Line.  “ Throwing  of 
the  dart  and  6oir/e”is  mentioned  among  youth- 
ful athletic  exercises  in  Holinahed,  Hist.  Scot, 
p.  137. 

BOULDER-HEAD.  A work  agmnat  the  sea, 
made  of  small  wooden  stakes.  Sunex. 

BOULTK.  To  sift.  (A.-S.)  Boutter^  a person 
who  sifts,  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  27 ; 
Florio,  cd.  1611,  p.  71.  Boulted-bread,hTC»d 
made  of  wheat  and  rye. 

BOU  MET.  Embalmed. 

BOUN.  Ready.  {A.-S.)  See  Chester  Plays,  i. 
37;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11807;  Pilkington, 
p.  353.  In  the  North  country  dialect  it  is  in- 
terpreted going ; also,  to  dress,  to  make  ready, 
to  prepare.  “ Boun  is  a woman’s  garment ; 
boun,  prepared,  ready  ; bown^  going  or  ready 
to  goe ; he’s  town  with  it,  i.  e.  he  has  doue 
with  it.”  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BOUNCE.  The  larger  dogfish. 

BOUNCHING.  Bending  or  swelling.  See  a 
list  of  obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman 
uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BOUND.  (1)  Sure  ; confident.  Var.diaL 
Yet  will  tutlen  in  toune  talk  boundt 
That  we  wer  the  men  that  Roulond  wold  quuH. 

Rolond,  MS.  Jjuntd.  38B,  f.  KJ. 

(2)  A mark. 

BOUNDE.  A husband.  {A.^S.) 

Tho  that  the  LovntU  y-seighe  this, 

Adoo  be  atarf  for  diol  y-wU. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  97. 

BOUNDER.  Aboundao’-  AWA. 

It  hath  beenc  at  times  also  a marke  and  bounder 
betweene  some  Kings  for  the  limits  of  their  Jurisdic* 
tions  and  authoritle.  Lambardy$  Perambulation, 
1566,  p.  270. 

BOUND-ROOD.  The  name  of  an  altar  in 
Dtu'ham  Cathedral,  mentioned  in  Davies’ 
,\iu*ient  Rites,  1672,  p.  70. 
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BOUNG.  A purse. 

Be  lusty,  my  Uss.  come  for  Lancashire, 

We  must  nip  the  bvung  for  these  crowns. 

Sir  John  OldautU,  p.  fid. 

BOUNTEE.  Goodness.  (A-N.) 

BOUNTEVOUS.  Bountifid.  See  Malory’s  Morte 
d’Arthnr,  ii.  325. 

BOUNTRACE.  A buttress.  {Fr.) 

Ye  remembre  youre  wlttes,  and  take  hede 
To  kepe  Irland,  that  hit  be  not  lost. 

For  bit  is  a fiownfmee  and  a post. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  HU.  f.  60. 

BOUNTY-DAYS.  Holidays,  on  which  provi- 
sion was  furnished  for  the  poor.  Sorth. 

BOUR.  A bower ; a chamber. 

BOURAM.  A link.  Yorkth,  This  word  is 
given  by  Kennctt,  MS.  Lanid.  1033. 

BOURDAYNE.  A burden.  PaUgrate. 

BOURDE.  A game;  a joke.  Also  a verb,  to 
jest.  {A.~S.)  See  Cokwoldis  Daunce,  A ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12712,  17030;  Notes  to 
Chaucer,  p.  213.  “ Soth  bourde  is  no  bourde,” 
an  old  proverb  mentioned  by  Harrington. 
Boyes  In  the  subarbls  bourdene  ffulle  heghe. 

Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Linatint  f.  86. 
Wele  bottrM,  quod  the  doke,  by  myne  hat. 

That  men  shulden  alwsy  love  causeletsc. 

Oiaueer,  MS.  Oinfdfi.  Pf.  1.  6.  f.  S3. 

BOURDON.  A staff.  {A.-X.)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  3401,  4092;  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs, 
p.  150 ; Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  81.  One  kind 
of  staff,  much  ornamented,  was  called  a 
bourdotuuw. 

1 may  the  bovrdone  heght  esperaunce,  which  is 
goodc  in  every  faysoun,  for  he  that  leenethe  him 
tberto  sekurlych,  he  may  not  falle : the  woode  of 
Sechim  of  which  It  is  made  shewethe  fUl  wee!  whiche 
it  Is.  Bomonce  q/'  the  Monk,  Sion  Coii.  MS, 

The  Joynours  of  bourdene,  of  sperct  long  and  rounde  t 
In  feyre  knyvea  gladethe  the  cuttiller. 

JfS.  Aehmole  fi9,  f.  20. 
Harlotes  walkrris  thorow  many  townes 
With  spekketh  roanielis  and  bordaunee. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  17i> 
Now  shal  I tellyn  the  facouo 
And  the  maner  of  the  fiordoun. 

JIfS.  GAt.  Fite/J.  C.  xiil.  f. ». 

BOURDOUR.  (1)  A pensioner.  So  explained 
by  Heame,  Langtoft,  p.  204. 

(2)  A circlet  round  a helmet.  Gate. 

BOURGEON.  To  bud ; to  sprout.  (Fr.) 

BOURGH.  A borough. 

BOURHOLM.  The  burdock.  See  an  curly 
list  of  plants  in  51S.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

BOURMAIDNE.  A chambermaid. 

Hail  be  je,  nonoes  of  seint  Mari  house, 

Coddes  bourmaidnee  and  his  owen  spouse. 

Beftq.  Antiq.  il.  l*fi. 

BOURN.  (1)  A limit,  or  boundary. 

(2)  A brook;  a rivulet.  (A.»S.)  Hence,  irafer, 
as  cxplainetl  by  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033; 
and  also,  to  wash  or  rinse.  According  to 
Aubrey,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  61,  “in  South 
Wilts  they  say  such  or  such  a bourn,  meaoiug 
a valley  by  such  a river. 

(3)  Yeast.  Exmoor. 

BOURNEDE.  Burnished. 


Upon  the  toppe  an  cm  ther  stod. 

Of  Itournede  gold  ryche  and  good.  Lourt/b/,  869L 

BOURT.  To  offer ; to  pretend.  North* 

BOUS.  A box ; a chest.  York$h. 

BOUSE.  (1)  Ore  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  mines. 
Yorkeh,  Small  ore  as  it  is  washed  by  the 
sieve,  is  called  bousc-smithen. 

(2)  Perhaps  a boss,  or  round  plate  of  metal  used 
to  adorn  a horse.  See  Arch.  xvii.  293. 

(3)  To  drink.  An  old  cant  term,  and  stillinuse. 
Bouzing-.c<m,  a drinking  can.  There  was 
formerly  a kind  of  drink  so  called,  as  appears 
from  Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs,  i.  70. 

BOUSTOUS.  Impetuous.  PaUgrave. 

BOUT.  (1)  A batch.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Iq  plougliing,  the  distance  from  one  side  of 
a held  to  the  other,  and  back  again. 

(3)  A contest ; a struggle.  North. 

Oi)  But. 

(5)  Without ; except.  North.  See  Chester 
plays,  i.  47,  ii.  55,  123  ; Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  227. 

BOUTE-FEU.  An  incendiary.  Also  spell  Aoit/e- 
fell.  Sec  Florio,  ed.  1611,pp.  72,  244.  The 
term  is  given  by  SkiimcT,  and  also  occurs  in 
Hudibras. 

BOUT-HAMMER.  The  heavy  two-handed  ham- 
mer used  by  blacksmiths.  Eatt.  See  Aboui^ 
tledge,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  289. 

BOUT-HOUSE.  On  the  ground ; anywhere. 
I.  Wight. 

BOVE.  Above.  Sec  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  75; 
Wright’s  Anecd.  lit.  p.  5.  In  later  writers  it 
is  merely  an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  Trou- 
bles of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  F.  i- 

BOVERT.  A young  ox.  (A.-N.) 

BOVOLI.  A kind  of  snails  or  periwinkles,  men- 
tioned as  delicacies  by  Ben  Jonson.  (Ital.) 

BOW.  (1)  A yoke  for  oxen. 

(2)  A l^’s  length.  Shak. 

(31  A boy. 

(4)  To  bend.  Var.  dial. 

(5)  A small  arched  bridge.  Somtrtti.  An  arch 
or  gateway  was  formerly  called  a bow. 

BOW-BELL.  A cockney,  one  bom  withia  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells.  The  term  occurs  in  the 
London  Prodigal,  p.  15 ; Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iv.  186. 

BOW-BOY.  A scarecrow.  Kent.  Du  Bartas, 
p.  9,  “ a blindc  bow-boy,”  a blind  archer. 

BOWCER.  The  bursar. 

BOWCHYER.  A butcher. 

BOWDIKITE.  A contemptuous  name  for  a 
mischievous  child ; an  insignificant  or  corpu- 
lent person.  North. 

BOWDLED.  Swelled  out,  particularly  applied 
to  a hen  when  ruffled  with  rage,as  inllamson’* 
Description  of  England,  p.  172. 

BOWE.  (1)  A bough  ; a branch.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  bend ; to  curve  ; to  bow. 

W’uldc  they  byddo  hyro  »yttc  or  ttinds. 

Ever  he  wuldo  be  botcondr. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  3U 
^'f  thcr  be  dewke  or  eilv  in  lan<lr, 

Dut  they  be  to  hym  botieande, 
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The  ttewATd  wyll  anone  ry«e, 

And  dytlroye  hym  on  all  vyse. 

MS,  Ointab.  Pf.  il.  38,  f.  304. 
And  togedur  they  weote. 

That  hyt  6otc«d  and  bente.  MS,  Ibid,  f.  78. 

BOWE-DYE.  A kind  of  dye.  In  MS.  Sloanc 
1698,  f.  163,  is  a notice  how  “ to  dye  scarlett 
after  the  manner  of  the  botte~dye.*’ 

BOWELL-HOLE.  A small  aperture  in  the  wall 
of  a bam  for  giving  light  and  air.  North, 

BOWEN.  A relation,  or  narrative.  Qu.  A,-S. 
bocung. 

BOWER.  A chamber.  {A.~S.) 

BOWERINGE.  The  part  of  a tree  consisting 
of  the  boughs. 

BOWERLY.  Tall;  handsome.  West. 

BOWERS.  Young  hawks,  before  they  are 
branchers.  See  RcHq.  Antiq.  i.  293.  Also 
called  bowdtt  and  bowfut*.  The  term  seems 
to  be  applied  to  hawks  at  the  period  when 
they  are  in  the  transition  between  the  nest 
and  trees,  too  old  for  the  former,  and  yet  not 
strong  enough  to  attach  tliemselves  exclusively 
to  the  freedom  of  the  latter. 

BOWERY.  See  Boodiet. 

BOWETY.  Linscy-wolsey.  North. 

BOWGHSOMME.  Buxom ; obedient.  {A.-S.) 
Wake  aye,  a1»  thow  had  no  koawyng 
Of  the  tyme  of  the  dedes  commyng. 

That  the  dede  may  fynd  the  when  it  »alle  comme, 
Ay  redy  to  Godd  and  bowghtommt, 

Hampolet  MS.  tknret,  p.  8S. 

BOW-HAND.  The  left  hand.  To  be  too  much 
of  the  bow-hand,  to  fail  in  any  design.  See 
Nares,  in  v. 

BOWHAWLER.  A man  acting  in  the  place  of 
a horse,  to  draw  barges  or  small  vessels  along 
the  Severn. 

BOWIE-FRAME.  A phrase  applied  to  toads 
when  together,  in  Fairfax’s  Bulk  and  Selvedge 
of  the  World,  1674,  p.  130. 

BOWIS.  Boughs.  Cf.  Urry,  p.  415. 

Hakynge  the  botcit  at  lusty  to  the  sy;(e. 

As  frcsche  and  as  fayre  of  coloure  and  of  hewe. 

L^ffole,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  16. 

BOWIT.  A lantbom.  North.  See  Croft's  Ex- 
cerpta  Antiqua,  p.  14. 

BOWK.  Bent;  crooked.  North. 

BOWK-IRON.  A circular  piece  of  iron  which 
lines  the  interior  of  a cart  or  waggon  wheel. 
Wett. 

BOW-KITT.  A kind  of  great  can  with  a cover. 
Yorkih. 

BOW-KNOT.  A large,  loose,  and  wide  knot. 

Gave  me  my  name,  which  yet  perchaunce  you  know  not. 

Yet  ’tis  DO  riddle  bound  up  In  a bow-kmAt, 

^ The  ChriettM4  Prince,  p.  41. 

BOWL-ALLEY.  A covered  space  for  the  game 
of  bowls,  instead  of  a l>owling  green.  Sec 
Earle’s  Microcosniography,  p.  86.  A street  in 
Westminster  is  still  called  tbe  Bowling-Alley. 
Bowls  were  prohibited  during  the  church 
service  in  1571.  See  Grindal’s  Remains, 
p.  138.  According  to  the  Grammont  Me- 
moirs, cd.  1811,  ii.  269,  the  game  was  fa 
•hionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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It  was  played  by  both  sexes.  Anecdotes  and 
Traditions,  p.  20. 

BOWL-DISH.  See  Boldyehe. 

BOWLEYNE.  A bow-linc. 

BOWLING-MATCH.  A game  with  stone  bowls, 
played  on  the  highways  from  village  to  vil- 
lage. North. 

BOWLTELL.  A kind  of  cloth. 

BOWN.  Swelled.  Nof^. 

BOWNCHE.  A bunch ; a swelling.  Huloet. 

BOWNDYN.  Ready ; prepared. 

BOW-NET.  A kind  of  net,  mentioned  in 
Topsell’s  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  47. 

BOW-POT.  A flower-vase.  He#/.  “ Bough  pots, 
or  flower  pots  set  in  the  windowes  of  private 
houses,"  Nomenclator,  p.  388. 

BOWRES.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  a receipt 
for  which  is  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  24. 

BOWSING.  A term  in  hawking,  when  the 
hawk  “ oft  drinks,  and  yet  desires  more." 
See  Blome’s  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  61. 

BOWSOM.  Buxom;  obedient.  {A.~S.)  See 
Ywaine  and  Gawio,  1155. 

And  If  he  be  tyllc  God  boweom, 

Tille  endlc«  bly»  at  the  Uti  to  com. 

MS.  Marl.  4196.  f.  S15. 

BOWSOMNES.  Obedience.  It  is  glossed  in 
tbe  margin  by  obidienoia. 

And  when  this  ;;rownde  es  made,  than  ulle  come 
a (tamesclle  Uottvicmnc*  on  the  tone  tulfe,  and  dame- 
aclle  Mitererorde  one  the  tothcr  halfe.  MS.  lAncofn 
A.  I.  17,  f.«71. 

BOWSTAVES.  “ Paied  to  roaistcr  Croniewclle 
by  the  klnges  commaundement  for  botrcetarrit 
for  his  Graces  use,"  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  267.  Sec  also  Brit.  Bibl. 
u.  398. 

BOWSY.  Bloated  by  drinking. 

BOWT.  The  tip  of  the  nose.  Sec  the  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  28.  Also  part  of  an  angler’s  appa- 
ratus, Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  472. 

BOWTELL.  A convex  moulding. 

BOWTH.  Bought. 

BOW-WEED.  Knapweed. 

i BOW-YANKEES.  See  Yankm 

BOWYER.  (1)  A maker  of  bows.  See  Chester 
Plays,  L 6 ; Skelton,  i.  151 ; Rob.  Glou.  p.  541. 

(2)  A small  ship.  Skimior. 

BOWYN.  Went. 

BOX.  (1)  A blow.  Also  a verb,  to  strike.  Var. 
dial. 

Ac  nathelct,  God  it  wot, 

Yif  Ich  allc  node*  mot, 

Yit  ich  wile  OMie 

A lite  bar  the  to  pale.  Beeee  tif  Hamtoun,  p.  C6. 

(2J  A chest.  Oson. 

(3)  A club  or  society  instituted  for  liencvolcnt 
purposes.  North.  Their  annivcrsaiy  dinner 
is  cdled  a box-dinner. 

(4)  To  “ box  the  fox,"  to  rob  an  orchard.  H’est. 

BOX-AND-DICE.  A game  of  hazard. 

BOX-BAllROW.  A hand-barrow.  Salop. 

BOX-HARRY*.  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey;  to 

take  care  after  having  been  extravagant.  Line. 

BOXING.  Buxom.  Line. 

BOXING-DAY’.  The  day  after  Christmas,  when 
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tradespeople  are  Tisited  by  persons  in  tnc  em> 
ployment  of  their  customers  for  Christmas 
boxes,  or  small  presents  of  money. 

BOX-IRON.  A flat-iron.  Fatt, 

BOY-BISHOP.  See  McAo2or. 

BOYDEKIN*  A dagger.  CAaNoer.  See  Wright’s 
Ancc.  Lit.  p.  25.  It  occurs  in  Prompt.  Pair, 
p.  42,  translated  by  tHAtfcaZh,per^a/orttfm. 

BOYE.  A lad  senant.  (^.-5.) 

BOYKIN.  A term  of  endearment,  found  in  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  38,  and  Palsgrave's  Aco- 
lastus,  1540. 

BOYLES.  Lice.  Line. 

BOYLU.M.  A kind  of  iron  ore.  Kcnnett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

BOYLY.  Boyish.  Baret. 

BOYS.  (1)  Voice.  Maunderile. 

{2)  Boethius.  Lydgate,  p.  122. 

(3)  A wood.  {A.^N.) 

And  bad  them  gobetymo 
To  the  boy$  S«yot  Martyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff,  IL  38,  f.  118. 

BOY’S-BAILIFF.  An  old  custom  formerly  in 
vogue  at  Wenlock,  and  described  in  Salop. 
Anli({.  p.  612. 

BOYSIIE,  A bush.  Malory,  i,  181. 

BOYSII).  SwcUed. 

My  thoujte  aUo  with  alle  vices 

My  brest  re»ceit  and  chef  of  wrecchidoefse. 

Lydjrita,  MS.  Sor.  Antiq.  134.  f.  1. 

BOYS’-LOVE.  Southernwood.  Jrett. 

BOYSTONE.  To  cup  a person.  Pr.Parv. 

BOY'STORS.  Boisterous.  Skeltw. 

BOYT.  Both. 

BOZZUM.  The  yellow  ox-eye.  Vect. 

BOZZUM-CHUCKED.  Having  a deep  dark 
redness  in  the  checks.  Went. 

B05E.  To  move,  rise,  go.  Gate. 

B05EZ.  Boughs.  Gate. 

BR.YA.  An  acclinty.  North. 

BUAB.  A spikc-nail.  Yorksh. 

BRABAND.  Cloth  of  Brabant.  See  the 
Hates  of  the  Customc  House,  1545,  Brit.  Bibl.  ; 
ii.  397. 

BRABBLE.  To  quarrel.  Also  a substantive. 
Brabbling^  squabbling,  quarrelling,  Timon,  ed. 
Dyce,  p.  36;  Middleton,  iii.  458  ; Skelton,  ii. 
131.  Brabblemejttf  a quarrel.  BrabbleTf  a 
wrangler,  a quarrelsome  person. 

BRAC.  Broke. 

BR.ACCO.  Diligent ; laborious.  Cheth. 

BRACE.  (1)  To  embrace. 

A grysfly  gette  than  bese  thou  preate, 

In  armcf  for  to  6ro«.  MS.  Unrvtn  A.  I.  17,  f.  113. 

(2)  Armour  for  the  arms.  Hence  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  Maundcvile’s  Travels,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  brave  a person ; to  swagger.  Palsgrave 
has,  “ I bracp  or  face,  je  bratjgnr  / he  braced 
and  made  a bracying  here  afore  the  dorp  as 
thoughe  he  woldc  have  kylled,  God  have  mercy 
on  his  soule.”  It  occurs  as  a su)>stantive  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Othello,  i.  3.  “ Facing  and 
bracing,"  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  63. 

(4)  The  clasp  of  a buckle. 

5)  A piece  of  timber  framed  with  a bevil  joint, 
so  disposed  as  to  keep  the  parts  of  a buUding 


together.  Palsgrave  bat,  **  biaee  of  an  house 
brace." 

BRACER.  Armour  for  the  arms.  (A.-N.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1 11 ; Florio,  in  v.  Brdcctale  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Brwuelet;  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, ii.  426;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen 
VIII.  p.  47. 

Bra»eT$  bumyite  btliles  in  iondyre. 

Morte  ^rthMr*,  MS.  lAncoln,  t.  73. 

BRACIL  A kind  of  scenting  hound,  generally 
of  a small  kind.  Elyot  has,  **  catellun,  a very 
littell  hounde  or  brache,  a wheipe  and  the 
terms  brack  aud  ratch  were  always  applied  to 
the  hounds  which  formed  the  pack,  which  of 

I course  differed  in  breed  according  to  time  and 
place.  In  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151,  it  seems  to  be 

I synonymous  with  acquill,  q.  v.  Sec  Twici, 
p.  28  ; Florio,  in  v.  Bracedre;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  9;  Ford,  i,  22,  58;  Webster,  i. 
156;  Dodsley,  vi.  319;  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  19  ; 
Topscll's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p,  137.  The 
author  of  the  romance  of  Perceval,  using  the 
term  bracket,  explains  it,  bracket  cent  d dire 
umg  petit  braque  ou  chien.  This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Mortc  d’Arthur,  i.  75,  80; 
Brit.  Bibl.  i.  478. 

BRACHICOURT.  A horse  whose  fore-legs  arc 
bent  naturaUy. 

BRACING.  Fresh,  cool,  applied  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Far.  dial. 

BRACING-GIRDLE.  A kind  of  belt.  « Bra- 
cyngc  gyrdle,  tubeingulum,"  Hnloet. 

BRACK.  (1)  A crack  or  break;  a flaw,  Cf, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  v.  316 ; Middleton, 
iv.  6 ; Brit.  Bibl.  i.  355.  Also  a verb,  to  break, 
Diversions  of  Parley,  p.  489;  broke,  in  the 
Northern  dialects.  Lilly,  in  his  Euphues,  says 
the  “ finest  velvet”  has  “ his  bracke"  flaw  or 
imperfection. 

(2)  A piece.  Kennett. 

(3)  Salt  water ; brine.  In  Drayton,  as  quoted 
by  Nares,  the  term  strangely  occurs  applied  to 
river- water. 

Suffblke  a tunne  halfe  risen  from  the  brack, 
Norfolke  a Triton  on  a dolphins  backe. 

Drayton'a  Poema,  p.  80. 

(4)  A kind  of  harrow.  North. 

(i)  To  mount  ordnance. 

(6)  Florio  hai,  “ bricche,  crags,  cliffs,  or  braekr. 
in  hills.’*  Mention  is  made  of  “ a large  and 
bracky  wood"  in  MS.  Addit.  11812,  f.  81. 

On  rockes  or  hrackla  for  to  ronne. 

Hifcke-Scamer,  n.  d. 

BRACK-BREBD.  Tasted.  Nortk. 

BRACKEN.  Fern.  Nortk.  Urackcn-clock,  a 
small  brown  beetle  commonly  found  on  fern. 

BRACKLY.  Brittle.  Staff. 

BRACKWORT.  A small  portion  of  beer  in  one 
of  its  early  stages,  kept  by  itself  till  it  turns 
yellow,  and  then  added  to  the  rest.  See  the 
curious  early  account  of  the  method  of  brew- 
ing in  Harrison’s  Description  of  England, 
p.  169,  and  Bragxtort  in  Jamieson. 

BRACONIER.  The  bemer,  or  man  that  held 
the  hounds.  See  Bemert. 
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BRAD.  (1)  Opened ; spread ; extended.  North. 

(2)  Roasted.  {A.-S.) 

(3)  Hot ; iDtlamed.  North. 

BRADDER.  Broader.  {A.-S.) 

BUADE.  (1)  To  pretend.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  bray ; to  cry.  R.  de  Brunne. 

(3)  Broad ; large.  Cf.  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  181; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1C3»  259 ; Sir  i’erccval, 
12C,  269,  438,  1653,  1748,  1762;  Minot’s 
Poems,  p.  20. 

BRADES.  Necklaces ; hanging  ornaments.  See 
the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  435. 

BRADOW.  To  spread ; to  cover.  Cheuh. 

BRAIDS.  (1)  Money.  Eatex. 

(2)  Small  n^s.  Var.  dial. 

BKAEL.  The  back  part  of  a hawk.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  296,  301. 

BRAFFAM.  Sec  Barf  home. 

BRAG.  (1)  Brisk ; full  of  spirits.  Proud,  inao- 
lent,  Skelton,  L 125.  Bragance^  bragging, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  99.  The  crowing  of  the 
moor-cock  is  called  bragging. 

(2)  A ghost  or  gobUn.  North. 

(3)  All  old  game  at  cards,  mentioned  in  ‘‘  Games 
most  in  Use,”  12mo.  n.  d. 

BRAGG.ABLE.  Poorly ; indifferent.  SaUgj. 

BRAGGAUOCIA.  A braggart.  Var.  dial. 

BR.AGGED.  Pregnant ; in  foal.  See  Gent.  Rec. 
ii.  88.  [Bagg&df^ 

BRAGGER.  A wooden  bracket,  lligins  trans- 
lates mutuliy  peeces  of  timber  in  building 
called  ; it  is  thought  to  be  all  one 

with  proceres ; in  masons  worke  they  be  called 
corbcUes.”  Sec  the  Nomenclator,  p.  210. 
Minsheu,  Span.  Diet.  p.  263,  spells  it  hraggtt^ 
and  the  term  also  occurs  in  HoUyband’s  Uic- 
tionarie,  1593. 

BRAGGING-JACK.  A boaster.  Higins,  p.  532, 
has,  **  Thra$o,  a vaine-glorious  fellow,  a craker, 
a lioaster,  a bragging  Jacke** 

BRAGGLED.  Brindled.  Somertei. 

BRAGLY.  Briskly,  denser. 

BRAGOT.  A kind  of  beverage  formerly  esteemed 
in  M'ales  and  the  West  of  England.  Accord- 
to  some,  it  was  composed  of  wort,  sugar,  and 
spices ; or  merely  another  name  for  mead. 
See  Ben  Jonson,vii.  343, 378  ; Skinner,  pars.  1. 
With  itronge  ale  bruen  In  fattea  and  in  tonnes, 
ryog,  Dranfoll,  and  the  hr^gri  fyne. 

MS.  Hawl.  C.  m. 

BRAID.  (1)  To  resemble.  North.  **Yc  braide 
of  the  millers  dogg,  ye  lick  your  mouth  or  the 
poke  be  open,”  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  86. 

(2)  A reproach.  Also  a verb,  to  upbraid.  See 
Abragde,  which  is  written  a brayde  in  the 
True  Tragcdie  of  Richard  III.  p.  22,  in  con- 
cordance with  the  original  copy,  so  that  the  a 
in  that  instance  is  probably  an  exclamation. 

(3)  A .start ; a sudden  movement ; a moment  of 
time.  A toss  of  the  hcatl  was  called  a braul. 
Hcucc  apparentiv  a quick  blow,  in  Svr  Degores 
256 ; MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il  38,  f.  245  ; Bril.  Bihl. 
iv.  90.  See  Tale  of  the  Ba^m,  xxi. ; Wright’s 
Seven  Sages,  p.  1 7,  **  scho  brayd  hit  a-don  at 
OTi  brayd**  i.  e.  she  threw  it  down  at  one 
start  or  movement. 


Out  upon  the,  thefel  ache  seyde  In  that  breyde. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  71. 
The  woman  being  afraid,  gave  a braut  with  her 
head  and  ran  her  wsy,  and  left  her  tooth  behind  hen 
<5c«gin’« 

(4)  Palsgrave,  in  his  table  of  subsk  f.  21,  has, 

“ brayde  or  hastynesse  of  mynde,  coUe,'*  i.  e. 
passion,  anger.  See  Roquefort,  in  v.  Cole  t 
Anc.  Poet.  Tr.  p.  49.  It  seems  to  mean  crafty 
deceity  in  Greene’s  Works,  ii.  268 ; and 
Shakespeare  has  the  adjective  braidy  generally 
explained  deceitfuly  and  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it 
means  luetfuly  Remarks,  p.  73;  but  perhaps 
wc  may  adopt  the  less  objectionable  explana- 
tion, quick,  hoMty,  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
A.-S.  sense  of  deceit  in  Langtoft,  p.  138.  See 
also  Hcarnc’s  glossary,  p.  536. 

(51  To  nauseate.  North. 

(6;  To  beat  or  press,  chiefly  applied  to  culinary 
objects.  Eaet. 

(7)  A row  of  underwood,  chopped  up  and  laid 

I lengthways.  Oxon. 

8)  To  net.  Doreet. 

9)  To  fade  or  lose  colour. 

BRAIDE.  (1)  To  draw,  particularly  applied  to 
drawing  a sword  out  of  the  scabbard.  See 
Abraide.  Also,  to  pull,  Octorian,  336 ; 
Croke’s  Psalms,  p.  6 ; to  strike,  Kyng 
AUsaunder,  5856 ; Richard  Coer  dc  Lion,  41 1 ; 
to  spread  out,  to  brandish,  Kyng  AUsaunder, 
7373;  to  beat  down,  MS.  Morte  Artburc,  f. 
94  ; Rob.  GIouc.  p.  22,  tw. 

(2)  To  start  quickly  or  suddenly ; to  leap ; to 
turn.  **  All  worldly  thing  braidith  upon  tyme,” 

i.  e.  tunietb  or  ebangetb  with  time,  Lydgate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  24. 

Thus  nstheles  to  meKhc  seyde, 

What  arlc  thou,  sone } and  I Srryde 
Ryjt  as  a mao  doth  oute  of  siepe. 

Gowrr,  MS.  Soc.  134.  f.  30. 

BRAIDERY.  Embroidery.  I.  Wight. 

BRAIDS.  (1)  A wicker  guard  for  protecting 
trees  newly  grafted.  GIouc. 

(2)  Scales.  North. 

BRAIDY.  Foolish.  Yorkah. 

BRAIL.  According  to  Blome,  Gent.  Rec.  >i.  48, 

' **  to  brayle  the  hawks  wing  is  to  put  a piece 
of  leather  over  the  pinion  of  one  of  her  wings 
to  keep  it  close.”  'Hie  terra  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  Albumazar.  Brailfeathern  arc  the 
long  small  white  feathers  hanging  under  the 
tail. 

BRAIN.  To  beat  out  the  brains.  See  First 
Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  60. 

Dyvrrs  tymn  like  to  brn  drowned,  hrayntd,  and 
ovcTTonne  with  horses  befor  he  was  four  yers  old. 

MS.  Ashm.  906,  f.  >90. 

BRAINISH.  Mad.  Shak. 

BK.\jiN-LEAF.  Apparently  a kind  of  herb.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Greene’s  Gwydonius,  1593. 

BRAIN-PAN.  The  skull.  See  Skelton,  i.  24 ; 
Nomcuclator,  p.  23  ; Morte  d* Arthur,  i.  256, 

ii.  403.  The  term  is  still  in  use,  according  to 
Forhy. 

BRAINSICK.  Wililbrained ; mad;  impetuous. 
Sec  Skcltmi,  i.  267  ; If  you  know  not  inec, 
you  know  Nobody.  1639,  B.Ui. 
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I ajrme  at  no  auch  happincMt«.  Alaa  ! 

I am  a puny  courtier,  a wcake  bralne. 

A 6niine>«irAre  young  man. 

Heywood^t  lrf>n  Afr^,  aig.  P.  i. 

BRAIN-STONES.  According  to  Aubrey,  MS. 
Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  13,  stones  the  size  of  one's 
heud,  nearly  round,  found  in  Wiltshire,  and  so 
called  bv  the  common  people. 

BKAIN-W'OOD.  Quite  mad. 

BKAIKD.  Fresh;  tender.  North.  Also,  the 
tlrst  blade  of  grass.  A.-S.  brord. 

BRAISSIT.  Inclosed. 

BRAIST.  Durst. 

BRA  IT.  A kind  of  garment.  (>f.-5.)  “ Caracalla 
eat  reatia  viUoaa  qua  Anglice  dicitur  brait  re/ 
hakel,”  MS.  Laud.  413.  See  Ducange,  in  v. 
CaracoUa. 

BRAK.  Broke.  Minot,  p.  29. 

BIL\KE.  (1)  To  beat.  North, 

(2)  Kcnnett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  firoie, 
**  a small  plat  or  parcel  of  bushes  growing  by 
themselves.'*  This  seems  to  be  the  right 
meaning  in  Mids*  Night's  Dream,  iit.  1,  al* 
though  a single  bush  is  also  call^  a broke. 
In  Palmer's  Devonshire  Glossary,  p.  32, 
**  ^inetum,  durnttum^  a bottom  ovei^own 
with  thick  tangled  brushwood."  A bi^e  is 
also  a little  space  with  rails  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  is  the  Shakespearian 
term,  an  explanation  rather  at  variance  with 
Quince’s  **  hawthorn  brake;"  and  moreover, 
the  brake  mentioned  by  this  commentator 
from  Bamaby  Googe  would  only  be  found  in 
cultivated  land,  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
" palace  wood.”  When  Puck  says,  “ through 
bog,  through  bush,  through  braket  through 
briar,"  an  expression,  the  latter  part  of  which 
is  repeated  wortl  frr  word  in  Drayton's 
Nymphidia,  we  clearly  see  that  Kcunett’s  ex- 
planation exactly  suits  the  context.  So  also 
when  Demetrius  says,  ii.  2,  *M'll  nin  from  thee, 
and  hide  me  in  the  brakea**  can  these  be  little 
enclosed  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Helena.’  Tliere  is  a 
spot  near  Broadway,  co.  Wore.,  filled  with 
hawthorn  bushes  and  short  underwood  still 
called  the  Brakes.  See  also  Florio,  in  v. 
BroncoaOt  **  full  of  brakes,  briers  or  bushes." 

(3)  Fern.  North.  Called  also  broken.  The 
term  occurs  in  Cov.  Mysl.  p.  22;  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  47  ; Elyot,  in  v.  Filix. 

4)  An  enclosure  for  cattle. 

5)  An  old  instrument  of  torture,  described  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  ix.  44.  In  the  State 
Papers,  i.  602,  is  the  mention  of  one  in  the 
Tower  in  1539.  Hence  the  word  is  used  for 
torture  in  genera),  as  in  the  Table  Book, 
p.  101. 

(6)  A snaffle  for  horses.  Also,  a strong  wooden 
frame  in  which  the  feel  of  young  and  vicious 
horses  arc  frequently  confined  hy  farriers, 
preparatory  to  their  being  sho<l.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iii.  463 ; Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  302. 

'7)  Elyot  has,  baliata,  a crosbowe  or  a brake.^* 
A similar  entry  occurs  in  Hiiloct’s  Abce- 
darium.  1552. 


8)  A large  barrow.  North. 

9)  An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 
Sec  HoUyband,  in  v.  liroaae.  This  is  perhaps 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Thviine’s  Debate, 
p.  50. 

(10)  A harrow.  North.  It  is  translated  by 
raatellum  in  a MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  47. 

fli)  A baker's  kneading-trough. 

(12^  The  handle  of  a ship’s  pump. 

(13)  A cart  or  carriage  used  for  breaking  in 
horses.  It  has  generally  no  ho«ly  to  it.  The 
term  is  still  in  use. 

(14)  A flaw  or  break.  See  Brack.  This  is 
clearly  the  meaning  in  Webster’s  Works,  iv. 
141,  “the  slighter  firaies  of  our  reformed 
Muse,"  not /cm,  as  stated  by  the  editors,  nor 
do  I see  the  application  of  that  meaning  in  the 
passage  referred  to. 

IM  To  vomit.  Pr.  Parr. 

16)  A mortar.  North. 

BRAKE-BUSH.  A small  plot  of  fern.  Sec 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  47 ; Notbrowne  Maid,  xv. 
BRAKEN.  Broke. 

BRAKES.  Fern.  Var.  dial, 

BRAKET.  See  Bragot. 

BRALER.  A bundle  of  straw.  Doraet. 
BRAMAGE.  A kind  of  cloth,  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  goods,  Arch. 
XXX.  1 3.  Carpets  were  sometimes  made  of  this 
material. 

BRAMBLE-BERRIES.  Blackberries.  North. 
BRAME.  Vexation.  Spenaer. 

BRAMISH.  To  flourish,  or  assume  affected 
airs ; to  boast.  Eaai. 

BRAMLINE.  A chaffinch. 

BRAN.  (1)  A brand,  or  log  of  wood.  Jfett. 
(2J  To  burn.  North. 

(3)  Quite.  Detim. 

(4)  Thin  bark ; skin. 

BRANCH.  (1)  To  make  a hawk  leap  from  tree 
to  tree.  Blome. 

(2)  To  embroider,  figure,  sprig.  Branched  vel- 
vet, Ford,  ii.  510,  and  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edw.  IV.,  wrongly  explained  hy  Gifford.  Cf. 
Middleton,  v.  103;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  292. 

(3)  A small  vein  of  ore. 

BIUNCII-COAL.  Kennel  coal.  North. 
BRANCHER.  (1)  A young  hawk,  just  begin- 
ning to  fly;  or  a short  winged  hawk.  See 
Blome's  Cent.  Rcc.  ii.  28,  62,  164;  Rcliq. 
Antiq.  i.  293. 

Thareby  Oraunrhert  Id  brede  bettyr  wai  never. 

MtTte  Arthure,  MS.  Hne*<in,  t.  55. 
(2)  One  of  the  officers  l>elonging  to  the  Mint. 

See  Ord.  and  Keg.  p.  255. 

BRANCHES.  Ribs  of  groined  roofs. 
BRANCHILET.  A little  branch  or  twig. 
BRANCORN.  Blight.  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Brulure. 

**  Brand,  the  smut  in  wheat,"  Forhy,  i.  38. 
BR.\ND.  A sword. 

BR.VNDED.  A mixture  of  red  and  black. 
North.  Topsell  uses  the  term,  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  114. 
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BRANDELLET.  Some  part  of  the  armouTf 
mentioned  in  Richard  CMr  de  Lion,  322. 

BRANDENE.  Roasted. 

BRANDERS.  The  supporters  of  a com  stack. 
Far.  dial, 

BRANDES.  Sparks. 

BRAND-FIRE-NEW.  Quite  new.  Eoit.  Also 
bran-new,  bran-span-new,  and  brand-span der- 
new,  in  the  same  sense. 

BRAND-IRONS.  See  >fmfiron# ; Huloct,  1552; 
Florio,  in  t.  Capifuoehi. 

BRANDISHING.  A crest,  battlement,  or  other 
parapet.  See  Davies’  Andent  Rites  and  Mo- 
numents, ed.  1672,  pp.  8,  69. 

BRANDLE.  To  totter ; to  give  way.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Bran$Ur;  Howell,  sect.  5. 

BRANDLET.  See  Brandreth. 

BRANDLING.  The  angler’s  dew-worm. 

BRANDLY.  Sharply;  fiercely.  North.  Sec 
TuUie’s  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  38. 

BRANDON.  (1)  They  burnt,  pi.  Tuiidale, 
p.  19. 

(2)  A fire-brand.  Sec  Palmcndos,  1589,  quoted 
in  Brit.  Bibl.  L 233. 

(3)  A wisp  of  straw  or  stubble.  Eatt. 

BRANDRETH.  An  iron  tripod  fixed  over  the 

fire,  on  which  a pot  or  kettle  is  placed. 
North.  The  forms  brandelede,  branUt,  and 
braniede,  occur  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  47. 

T«k  grene  jerdU  of  c*che,  and  l«y  iharae  over  a 
bnndtthe,  sod  make  a Arc  under  thame,  and  kepe 
the  woyie  that  comet  owt  at  the  endU  In  eggea- 
•cheUea.  MS.  Unntn.  Med.  f.  883. 

BRANDRITH.  A fence  of  wattles  or  boards, 
set  round  a well  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
falling  into  it.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BRANDUTS.  Pour  wooden  arms  affixed  to  the 
throat  of  a spindle  in  an  oatmeal-mill.  SaU^. 

BRAND-WINE.  Brandy. 

BRANDY-BALL.  A game  mentioned  in  Moor’s 
Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 

BRANDY-BOTTLES.  The  flowera  of  the  yel- 
low water-lily.  Norf. 

BRANDYSNAP.  A wafer  gingerbread.  North. 

BRANGLED.  Confused;  entangled;  compli- 
cated. Line. 

BRANK.  (1)  To  hold  up  the  head  affectedly; 
to  put  a bridle  or  restraint  on  anything. 
North. 

(2)  Buck-wheat.  Eatt.  See  Ray's  Diet.  Tril. 
p.  9;  Tusser,  p.  35.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1 033,  says,  **  bran  of  the  purest  wheat.  Norf.*' 

BRANKES.  A country  saddle  of  straw.  Uiry’s 
MS.  add.  to  Ray. 

DRANKKAND.  Wounding.  {A.-N.) 

Wlih  brsndn  of  browne  iiele  brankkttnd  itcdcs. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Linenfn,  f.  7^- 

BR.VNKS.  (1)  An  instrument,  formerly  used 
for  punisMng  scolds.  It  is  of  iron,  and 
surrounds  the  head,  while  the  mouth  is 
gagged  by  a triangular  piece  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. There  is  one  still  preserved  at  New- 
castle. 

(2)  A kind  of  halter  or  bridle,  used  by  country 
people  on  the  borders, 

BRANNY-BREAD.  Coarse  bread.  Huloet. 


BRANSEL.  A dance,  the  same  as  the  brawl, 
q.  V.  {A.~N.)  Florio  has,  “ brdndo^  a French 
dance  called  a bratuel  or  braule.”  See  also 
brdnla  in  the  same  dictionary. 

BRANT.  (1)  Steep.  North.  Brant  against 
Flodden  Hill,”  explained  by  Nares  from 
Ascham,  “ up  the  steep  side.”  Cf.  Brit.  Bibl. 
i.  132,  same  as  brandly  t 

And  thane  thay  com  title  wonder  hcghe  moun- 
tayne*,  and  it  temed  as  the  toppes  had  towched  the 
firmament ; and  thir  nountaynca  ware  als  brant  up- 
rijte  at  thay  bad  bene  wallet,  so  that  thcr  was  na 
clymbyng  upon  thamt.  Li/e  Atesander,  MS.  L«n- 
eofn,  r.  38. 

(2)  A harrow.  Iluloet. 

(3)  A brantgoose,  or  barnacle.  Sec  Harrison’s 
Desc.  of  England,  p.  222;  MS.  Sloane  1622, 
f.5l. 

(4)  Consequential ; pompons.  North. 

(5)  Burnt.  Cheek. 

BRAN-TAIL.  The  redstart.  Salop. 

BRANTEN.  Bold ; audacious.  Dorfet. 

BRASE.  To  make  ready ; to  prepare.  See 

Todd’s  Illustrations,  p.  299.  Brasedf  ready, 
prepared,  Nares,  p.  57,  who  is  puzzled  with 
the  word. 

BRASEY.  A kind  of  sauce.  Pykes  in 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53 ; Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  451. 
Called  brasill  in  the  latter  work,  p.  446. 

BRASH.  (1)  The  refuse  boughs  and  branches  of 
fallen  timber;  clippings  of  hedges;  twigs. 
Far.  dial. 

(2)  To  run  headlong.  North,  Also,  impetuous, 
rash.  Any  violent  push  is  called  a brash. 

(3)  A rash  or  eruption.  Jfest.  Hence  any  sud- 
den development,  a crash. 

(4)  To  prepare  ore.  North. 

BRASH Y.  Small;  rubbishy;  delicate  in  con- 
stitution. North. 

BRASIANTUR.  An  account  of  the  liquor 
brewed  in  a house.  (Lat.) 

BRASIL.  A word  used  in  dyeing  to  give  a red 
colour.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  country 
of  that  name  in  America,  having  been  known 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  15465  ; 
and  also  in  the  accounts  of  the  Grocers’  Com- 
pany, 1453,  Heath,  p.322;  Harrison’s  Descri^)- 
tion  of  England,  p.  233. 

BRASS.  (1)  Copper  coin.  Far.  dioL 

(2)  Impudence. 

B^SSARTS.  In  ancient  armour,  pieces  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
fastened  together  by  straps  inside  the  arms. 
Skinner  spells  it  bra»$ete.  See  Bracer. 

BRASSISH.  Brittle.  A'orM. 

BRAST.  The  past  tense  of  bunt.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  present.  Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal, 
GB7;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  25;  Feest,  xvii  Huloet 
has,  “ hrasten  beallye,  hemioetu.'* 

BRASTLE.  To  boast ; to  brag.  North. 

BRASTNES.  A rupture.  Huloet. 

BRAT.  (1)  A turbot.  North. 

(2)  Film  or  scum.  North. 

(3)  A child’s  bib  or  apron.  North.  A.-S.  bratt, 
a coarse  mantle,  Chaucer,  Cant.T.  16349. 
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BRATCHET.  A term  of  contempt.  jVor/A. 

Perhaps  from  braeh^  q.  v. 

DRATER.  A varobrace. 

Thorowe  bnatr  of  brownc  itele,  and  the  bryghte 
nuylea* 

That  the  hilte  and  the  haode  appone  the  hethe  ligges. 

Mori  a Anhurft  MS.  Lincotrif  f.  97> 

BRATHE,  Fierce.  Syr  Gowghter,  108.  Brathlij 
fiercely,  excessively. 

BerU  to  lyr  Berille,  and  hrathali/  hym  hlttia. 

Morte  Arihurtt  MS.  Lineohi,  f.  7^. 
Schuldira  tchamealy  thay  achrnt. 

And  brathlit  bicdif.  Sir  Degrtnantt  Line.  MS.  607. 
Thia  fol  folk  tham  lammcn  than, 

BmttiH  that  thii  werk  bigan. 

MS.  Cott.  Yetpat.  A.Ui.  f.  14. 

BRATTICE.  A partition.  North. 

BRATTISII.  A shelf ; also,  a seat  with  a high 
back.  North. 

BRATTISHING.  Brandishing,  q.  v. 
BRATTLE.  (1)  To  thunder.  A'orM. 

(2)  To  lop  the  branches  of  trees  after  they  are 
felled.  Eatf. 

3)  A race,  or  hurry.  North. 

4)  A push,  or  stroke.  North. 

BRATTY.  Mean  and  dirty.  Line. 

BRAUCH.  Rakiugs  of  straw.  Kent. 
BRAUCHIN.  A horse-collar.  North. 
BRAUDED.  Embroideretl. 

BRAUGHWHAM.  A dish  composed  of  cheese, 

eggs,  bread  and  butter,  twiled  together. 
L^c. 

BRAUNCE.  A branch.  Skinner. 
BUAUNQING.  Pompous.  North. 
BRAVADOES.  Roaring  boys. 

BRAVATION.  Bravery ; good  spirits.  Sec  Wily 
Beguiled,  ap.  Hawkins,  lii.  375. 

BRAVE.  (1)  Finely  drest;  fine;  good.  Also  a 
verb.  Cf.  Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  23 ; Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  23 ; Tiinon,  p.  19 ; Collier’s  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  22 ; Jackc  of  Dover,  p.  6,  braterly. 
(2)  A lx>ast;  a vaunt.  Sec  Drayton’s  Poems, 
p.  71 ; Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, p.  36  ; Du  Bartas,  p.  7 ; Heywood’s  Ed- 
ward IV.  p.  55. 

3)  A bravo ; a ruffian. 

4)  Well ; in  good  health.  North. 

(5)  A trophy.  Nomenclator,  p.  288. 

B^VERY.  (1)  Finery.  The  ancient  Britons 

painted  their  bodies,  **  which  they  esteemed  a 
gp'eat  braverie,”  Holinshed,  Chron.  England, 
p.  55.  Cf.  Tarlton,  p.  98. 

(2)  A l>cau ; a fine  gentleman.  See  Ben  Jen- 
son’s Works,  iii.  358. 

BILVVI.  A reward,  or  prize.  {Lot.) 
BRA\\T)EN.  Woven;  embroidered.  Brawderert 
an  embroiderer,  Elizabctli  of  York,p.  55. 
BRAWDRY.  Sculptured  work.  Skinner. 

BRA  WET.  A kind  of  eel.  North. 

BRAWL.  (1)  A kind  of  dance,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Douce,  Illustrations,  i.  218,  and  in  Web- 
steris  Works,  iv.  94.  Cotprave  translates 
braoftle,  " a brawlc,  or  dauiice.  wherein  many, 
men  and  women,  holding  by  the  hands,  some- 


times in  a ring,  and  othcrwhiles  at  length,  more 
altogether.” 

Good  feltowes  must  go  learoe  to  daunce. 

The  brydeal  U full  near-a  ; 

There  U a brali  come  out  of  Fraunce, 

The  fynt  ye  harde  this  yeare>a. 

Good  FeUou'€*,a  Botlad,  1569. 

(2)  A brat.  Nare*. 

BRAWN.  (1)  The  smut  of  com.  JTett. 

(2)  The  stump  of  a tree.  Devon. 

(3)  A boar.  North. 

Brok  brestede  aa  a Srairne,  with  brustlls  fulle  Urge. 

Morte  Arthwe,  MS.  Lineotn,  t.  65. 

(4)  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  kind 
of  flesh,  not  merely  that  of  the  boar,  and  to 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body. 

BRAWNDESTE.  Brandished. 

Bnu/nAate  brown,  itele,  braggnle  In  trompM. 

Mon.  Arthur.,  MS.  Lineotn,  f.  01. 

BRAWNESCHEDYN.  Branded.  Tundale, p.  40. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.  Very  thin. 

BRAWNS.  The  mnsdes. 

BRAWTHERER.  An  embroiderer. 

BRiVY.  (1)  To  beat  in  a mortar.  Hence,  to  beat, 
to  thrash.  To  bray  a fool  in  a mortar,  an  old 
proverb.  See  Dodaley,  vU.  137.  x.  262  j Top- 
iell's  Foure-footed  B^ts,  p.  364 . 

And  bray  hem  alle  togedcre  smalt. 

Are/imflogia,  xxx,  394. 

(2)  Good ; bold. 

(3)  To  throw. 

(4)  To  upbraid.  Huloet. 

(5)  To  cry. 

For  hyt  bygan  to  bmp  and  cryc, 

Aa  thogha  hyt  shuld  al  to  flye. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  t.  33. 

(6)  A cliff ; a rising  ground.  See  Holinshed's 
Scotland,  pp.  9,  15. 

Ney  the  forde  ther  is  a hrayi. 

And  Dcy  the  braye  ther  la  a wt  ll. 

MS.  Sloane  S578.  f.  10-11. 

BRiVYING-ROPES.  Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
horse.  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  King  Edward 
IV.  p.  123. 

I BRAZE.  (1)  To  acquire  a bad  taste,  applied  to 
food.  North. 

(2)  To  be  impudent.  Var.  dial. 

BRAZIL.  Sulphate  of  iron.  North. 

BREACH.  (1)  A plot  of  land  preparing  for  an- 
other crop.  Devon. 

(2)  The  break  of  day,  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  p.  242.  It  is  often  used  for  break 
by  our  early  dramatists  in  an  obscene  sense, 
as  in  Heywood's  Royall  King  and  Loyall  Sub- 
ject, sig.  F.  i. 

BREACH-CORN.  Leguminous  crops. 

BREACHING.  Quarrelling.  7\uier. 

BREACHY.  (1)  Spoken  of  cattle  apt  to  break 
out  of  their  posture.  South. 

(2)  Brackish.  Suiees. 

BREAD.  “ He  took  bread  and  salt,”  i.  c,  he 
swore,  those  articles  having  formerly  been 
eaten  at  the  taking  an  oath. 

BREADINGS.  According  to  Kcnnett,  “ bread- 
iiigs  of  com  or  grass,  the  swathes  or  lows 
wherein  the  mower  leaves  them. 
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BREAD-LOAF.  Household  bread.  North. 

BREAK.  (1)  A break  is  land  that  has  long  lain 
fallow,  or  in  sheep  walks,  and  is  so  called  the 
first  year  after  it  baa  been  ploughed  or  broken 
up.  Norf.  To  run  the  horschoe  l>etwcen 
rows  of  beans  is  called  breaking  them. 

(2)  A l>east  breaks  cover,  when  he  goes  out  be- 
fore the  hounds.  He  breaks  tcafer,  when  be 
has  just  passed  through  a river.  Gent.  Rcc. 
ii.  78. 

(3)  To  tear.  Hants. 

(4)  To  break  with  a person,  to  open  a secret  to 
him. 

BREAK-DANSE.  A treacherous  person. 

BREAK-DEAL.  To  lose  the  d^  at  cards. 
Deton, 

BREAKDITCH.  A term  originally  applied  to 
a cow  that  will  not  stay  in  her  appropriate 
pasture ; and  generally,  any  one  in  the  habit 
of  rambling.  North. 

BREAK-NECK.  A ghost.  North. 

BREAK-UP.  To  cut  up  a deer;  a term  anciently 
and  properly  applied  technically  to  that  ope- 
ration only,  but  it  afterwards  came  to  be  a 
general  term  for  carving.  A huntsman  is  now 
said  to  break  ^ bis  fox,  when  he  cuts  off  the 
head  and  brush,  and  gives  the  carcase  to  the 
hounds.  Twici,  p.  47. 

BREAM.  Cold  and  bleak.  North.  Cf.  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Froidi  Florio,  in  v.  Bn'nn,  Bruma, 
the  latter  writer  using  it  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  frost. 

BREAN.  To  perspire.  }'or^*A. 

BREANT-NEED.  Assistance  in  distrctt.  North. 

BREAST.  (1)  The  voice. 

I tyng  not  musycall, 

For  my  bnst  U decayd.  Armonsfs  9f  BsrrdM$  p.  A 

To  trim  a hedge.  Sa^. 

(3)  The  face  of  coal-workings. 

(4)  To  spring  up.  North. 

BREAST-SUMMER.  A beam  supporting  the 

front  of  a building,  after  the  manner  of  a 
linteL  Ojrfi  Gloss.  Arch. 

BREAT.  A kind  of  turl>ot,  mentioned  in  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  296. 

BREATH.  (1)  Breathing;  exercise,  Shak. 
**  To  breathe  in  your  watering,”  to  take  breath 
while  drinking,  a Shakespearian  plirase. 

f2)  A smile.  Somerset. 

f3)  To  bray;  to  neigh.  Dtton. 

(41  Smell ; scent ; odour.  West. 

(5)  Futuo.  “ And  think’st  thou  to  breath  me 
upon  trust  Hcj'wood’s  Royall  King,  1637, 
sig.  F.  iii.  This  is  a meaning  that  has  been 
overlooked.  **  Here  is  a lady  that  wants 
breathing  too,”  Pericles,  ii.  3. 

BREATHING-HOLE.  A vent-hole  in  a cask. 

BREATHING-WniLE.  A time  sufficient  for 
drawing  breath ; any  ver}*  short  period  of 
time,  Nares. 

BREAU.  Spoon  meat.  North. 

BREC.  Broke.  Rob.  Clone,  p.  490.  Breche, 
breaking,  firacture,  Kyng  Alisannder,  2166. 

BRECHE.  (1)  Breeches.  (.f.-5.) 

(2)  The  buttocks  of  a deer. 


BRECK.  A piece  of  unenclosed  arable  land; 
a sheep  walk,  if  in  grass.  East.  Tusser,  p.  18, 
has  breckj  a breaking  or  fracture. 

BRECOST.  A barbican. 

BUEDALE.  A marriage-feast.  (A.-S.) 

No  mao  may  telle  yn  tale 

The  pcple  that  was  at  that  bredale,  Oetovian, 

BKEDDRN.  Roasted.  (A.-S.) 

Man  and  hou*  thal  brmt  and  breddsn. 

And  her  godet  oway  ledden. 

/drthour  and  Merttn,  p.  27^. 

BUEDE.  (1)  Breadth.  North.  Cf.  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  iii.  328 ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1972. 

The  angel  began  the  childe  to  lede 
Into  a forest  was  fayre  in  brtdg. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.68. 
Oon  heero  bredt  owt  of  ihys  peyne 
They  have  no  power  to  lyste  mee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  40. 

(2)  Broad ; extended.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Kj-ng  Ali- 
saunder,  2322;  Wright’s  Purgatory,  p.  86. 
“ Take  grene  bowv's  of  aschc,  and  cut  hem, 
and  ley  hem  on  a brede  yren,”  MS.  Med. 
Cath.  Heref. 

(3)  Abroad.  Skinner. 

(4)  Bread ; employment.  North. 

^5)  A knot.  West. 

(6)  A board.  (A.-S.)  Still  used  in  Suffolk  for 
a board  to  press  curd  for  cheese. 

Naylyd  on  a brede  of  Ire, 

That  men  callyt  an  abece.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  63. 

BREDECHESE.  Cream-cheese.  Pr.  Part. 

BREDEN.  To  breed.  (A.-S.) 

BREDGEN.  To  abridge.  Skinner. 

BREDHERE.  Bretbcren. 

Every Ikone  hys  bredhers  alle, 

Tyie  thal  come  before  me  here.  * 

R.  de  Brmnne,  MS,  Betese,  p.  18. 

DREDHITITHE.  A lump  of  bread.  Pr.  Part. 

BRED-SORE.  A whitlow.  East. 

BREDURNE.  Bretheren. 

These  IJ.  bredame  upon  a day 
Wylh  enemys  were  tlayn  in  fyghte. 

MS.  Catftnb.  Ff.  H.  38,  f.  48. 

BREE.  (1)  A bank;  a declivity.  North. 

(2^  Agitation.  North. 

(3)  To  finghten.  North. 

(4j  An  eyebrow.  Var.  diet.  Palsgrave  bos, 
“ Bree  of  the  eye,  poil  de  loielf  subst.  f.  21. 
For  hir  hare  and  brer*  shone  lyke  the  golde, 

The  best  maid  thynge  that  ever  tredde  molde. 

MS.  208.  f.  22. 

BREECH.  To  flog;  to  whip. 

BREECHES-BIBLE.  One  of  our  translations 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Geneva  edition,  on 
which  some  ridicule  has  been  tlirown  on  ac- 
count of  the  following  words,  **  And  they 
sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  breeches,*’  Gen.  iii.  7.  The  pecu- 
liarity is  imaginary,  the  same  wonl  occurring 
in  several  of  the  early  translations.  Sec 
Douce’s  Illustrations,  i.  378. 

BUEECUMEN.  Sailors.  Sec  a list  of  obsolete 
words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppou  Bartholomc, 
1582. 

BREED.  To  piAit.  South. 
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BREED'BATB.  A maker  of  contention. 

BREEDER.  A fine  dav.  £a»t. 

BREEDING4N.AXD.fN.  Crossing  the  breed. 

BREEDS.  Tl^e  brims  of  a hat.  Clone. 

BREEK.  Breeches.  North.  Also  breekM.  Sec 
Skelton,  ii.  173 ; bryk,  Songs  and  Carols,  x. ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  51 ; breke,  Lang- 
toft,  p.  161,  where  the  French  original  reads 
brayte.  Breek.girdille,  Maundevile’s  Travels, 
p.  60,  a kind  of  girdle  round  the  middle  of 
the  boily,  zone  circa  renet,  Ducange  in  v. 
HenaU. 

He  made  bym  nakyd.  for  he  wai  meke, 

Save  hyt  ichurte  and  hys  brek«. 

US.  Cnntab.  Ff.  il  38,  f.  183. 
At  yt  breggurdte  that  swerd  a-»tod. 

MS.  Mhmole  33.  f.  39. 

BREEL.  A contentious  person  ? [Brethcl .’] 

Why  lowtt  je  nat  low  to  my  lawdabyll  prcient, 

Ye  brawlyng  breel*  and  bUbyr-lyppyd  bycchyi. 

Digbjf  Mi/4r«rte$,  p.  107. 

BREEN.  A goblin.  North. 

BREEK.  A briar.  North. 

BREEZE.  (1)  To  lean  hard.  Devon, 

(2)  A quarrel.  Far.  dial. 

BREFF.  Brief  1 short.  Shak. 

BRKFFET.  To  ransack.  Line. 

BRF.GEN.  They  break,  pl.“ 

BREGGE.  A bridge.  Lyb.  Disc.  1271. 

BREOID.  Abridg^ ; shortened. 

BREID.  Sorrow.^ 

For  eeere  were  thou  luther  and  lee, 

For  to  br«we  me  bitter  6refd, 

And  me  to  puy tco  out  of  peet. 

Wnlttr  Uapep,  p.  .349.  ! 

DREKK.  To  part ; to  break.  North.  **  Povert(5 
brekt/n  companvc,”  MS.  Douce  52.  {A.-S.) 

BREKET.  A pike  ? MeyHck. 

BREME.  (1)  Fierce ; furious ; vigorous.  (4.-5.) 
Sec  Warton’s  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  L 201 ; Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  1701 ; Leg.  CathoL  p.  17  ; Rc- 
liq.  Antiq.  ii.  7 ; Amadas,  171;  Towncley  Myst. 
p.  197;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241;  Ritson’s 
Songs,  L 58,  64  ; Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  27.  Also 
spelt  brimt  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  154.  The  term 
is  still  applied  to  a sow  marit  appetene. 

They  ar  bold  and  briue  aa  bare. 

MS.  Harl.  9339.  f.  89. 

(2)  Briny  I cuirass  ? Or  very  possibly  the  word 
may  be  incorrectly  written  for  brenie  in  MS. 
Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  88. 

BREN.  Bran.  North.  See  an  early  instance 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  128. 

Than  take  an  hanfulle  of  and  putt  hit 

into  the  heibis,  that  hit  wexe  anmoiewhat  rownde 
and  Ihykke,  MS.  Jferf.  ColL  Kman.  t.  18. 

BUENCH.  Tlie  brink.  Ellis,  ii.  138. 

BKEN-CUEESK.  Bread  and  cheese.  South,  j 

BRENDE.  (1)  To  make  broad ; to  spread  about.  i 
North.  Kconett,  MS.  LanstL  1033.  I 

(2)  Burnished.  j 

BRENDSTON.  Brimstone.  Sulphur  rfwim,  i 

MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9.  I 

BRENNE.  To  bum.  {A..S.)  Sec  Kyng  AH- ! 
saundcr,  48S1;  Minot’s  Poems,  p.  23;  Piers  i 
Ploughman,  p.  367  ; Leg.  Cathol.  p.  224 ; 


BRE 

Maunderile’a  Travels,  p.  55 ; Todd’s  Illuatn- 
tions,  p.  219. 

No  u>  hole  fyre  ys  yn  no  Und, 

As  hyt  ya  aboutc  me  brtnnand. 

MS.  HarJ.  I70I.  t.  15. 
And  kyndels  thaire  wllles  with  the  fyre  of  love, 
makand  thaim  hate  and  brynnand  within,  and  fjyre 
and  lufely  in  Jhesu  CrUt  eghe. 

MS.  Colt.  Rttm.  10,  r.  1. 

BRENNINGLY.  Hotly.  (4.-5.) 

BRENT.  Steep.  North. 

BRENWATER.  Aqua  fortis. 

BRENYEDE.  Brave ; courageous.  (4.-A’.) 

1 salle  tobateile  the  biynge  of  tirenyede  knyghtes 
Thyrtty  thoeaunde  be  tale,  thryftye  in  armes. 

Morto  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  56. 

BRERD.  Surface ; top ; brim.  (A.^S.) 
DRERE.  (1)  Briar.  (4.-M)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 

T.  1534  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 

(2)  To  sprout.  North, 

B^REWOOD.  Cotgravehas,  **  Aile,  a wing; 
also,  the  brimme  or  brerewood  of  a hat.”  Cair 
gives  bretoard  as  still  in  nse  in  the  same  sense. 
HRERN.  A man.  Pt.  Coit. 

BRESE.  To  bruise.  (4.-iY.)  Sec  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  214 ; Skelton,  iL  100 ; Leg.  Cathol. 
p.  199. 

Ful  faite  they  wrastyn,  no  thyng  they  wounden, 
Nedca  they  mote  br*»t  foulc  hyi  honden. 

MS.  Horl.lTOl,  f.  90. 
And  let  bur  upon  an  olde  ttede. 

That  was  bre$yd  and  blynde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  73. 

BRESSEMOR.  A beam.  North. 

BRESTE.  (1)  To  burst.  (4.-5.) 

Botbo  thorow  owt  back  and  bone. 

He  made  the  Mode  to  owt  brett*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  36,  f.  80. 

(2)  A burst  of  sorrow. 

All  that  there  were,  bothe  moost  and  leette. 

Of  Gye  they  had  a grett  brette. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  148. 
BRESURE.  A bruise  or  sore. 

BRET.  To  fade  avray;  to  alter.  Kent.  See  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Standing  com  so 
ripe  that  the  grain  falls  out,  is  said  to  bret 
out. 

BRETAGE.  A parapet. 

Thanne  alle  the  folke  of  (hat  cct4 
Rane  the  geaunte  for  to  see. 

At  the  breiaga  thare  he  stode. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  1.  17.  f.  103. 
Whenne  he  had  clayne  the  knyghtci  fy  ve, 
Agayne  to  the  wallcs  ganne  he  dryve. 

And  over  the  bratag*  ganne  lye.  Ibid.  1. 103. 
BRETAGED.  Embattled. 

Towred  withe  torettes  was  the  tentc  thanne, 

And  aftur  bretagtd  abowte  bry^te  to  byholde. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  113. 
BRETEXED.  Embattled.  Lydgate. 
BUETFULL.  Brimful.  Sec  Todd’s  Illustra- 
tions,  p.  324  ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  689,  2166 ; 
House  of  Fame,  iiu  1033 ; \^’righi’s  Seven 
Sages,  p.  33. 

Tak  the  leves  of  henbayne  one  Missomer  evene, 
and  stampe  thame  a UttiUe.  and  01Ic  a mekille  pott 
brttfuUe,  and  thtrlle  the  pott  in  ttie  bothome. 

US.  Une.  Jferf.  f.  306. 

BRETH.  Rage ; anger. 

14 
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IIRETIIELING.  A worthless  person.  SeeAr- 
thour  and  Merlin,  pp.  7.  219;  Bcves  of  Hnm- 
toun,  p.  81.  Brethellys,  Cov.  Myst.  p.  308 ; 
and  breyel  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50,  seems  to  be 
an  error  for  bretket,  translated  by  mtsercu/us. 

IIRETISE.  See  Brelage. 

liUETYNYD.  Carved  i cut  up.  (AS.) 

He  bioghte  in  that  brynande  croke, 

And  Srelynyd  aaulca,  and  alle  tn-achoke. 

K.  de  firwfine,  MS.  Bowtit  p.  1. 

BREVE.  (1)  To  tell  i to  speak ; to  inform  j to 
esteem,  or  account.  Also,  to  mark,  to  write. 
See  Boke  of  Cnrtasye,  p.  23 ; Wright’s  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  156 ; Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  47;  Hardyng’s  Chronicle,  f.  102.  Breve- 
ment,  an  account.  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  71 ; brever,  ib.  p.  70. 

(2)  Brief;  short.  See  Octovian,  533;  Sharp’s 
Cot.  Myst.  p.  157. 

BREVET.  (1)  A Uttle  brief,  or  letter.  (A.-N.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  5,  116;  Boke  of 
Curtasye,  p.  22.  Brevetowre,  a porter  or  car- 
rier  of  letters,  bmigembu,  Ducange  and 
Prompt.  Parr. 

(2)  To  move  about  inquisitively ; to  search  dili- 
gently into  anything.  West. 

BREVIALL.  A breviary. 

BREVIATURE.  A note  of  abbreviation.  Sec 
the  Nomenclator,  p.  9. 

BREW.  A kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in  the 
Archseologia,  xUi.  341. 

BREWARD.  A blade  of  com.  North. 

BREWER’S-HORSE.  A drankard  was  some- 
times said  to  be  “ one  whom  the  bretcer'e 
hone  hath  bit."  See  Mr.  Cunningham’s  notes 
to  Rich’s  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  72.  Falstaff 
compares  himself  to  a brewer’s  horse,  1 Henry 
IV.  iii.  3,  in  a contemptuous  manucr. 

BREWET.  Pottage ; broth.  (A.-S.)  Brouwys, 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  3077.  This  probably 
differed  from  the  North  country  bretcit,  which 
is  made  of  slices  of  bread,  with  fat  broih 
poured  over  them.  “ Adtpatmn  eet  quodtibel 
edtUum  adipe  inpinffwatum,  browesse,"  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  7.  Cf.  Withals’  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608, 
p.  152,  brews. 

Take  cleere  water  for  strong  vine,  browne  bread 
for  fine  manchet,  beefe  and  breteU  for  qualles  and 
(lartrldge.  Eupbue*. 

IIREWLEDE.  The  leaden  cooling  vessel  used 
by  brewers. 

BREM’STER.  A brewer.  North. 

BREYDE.  (1)  A board.  [A.-S.) 

(2)  Force ; violence. 

A squyer  brake  a bogh  with  grete  bnyde, 

Hyt  bledd  on  hym  bothe  honde  and  fkee. 

MS.  CosiroS.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  44. 

(3)  To  firighteii ; to  startle. 

BREYT.  Broth. 

BRE3E.  To  frighten.  (A.-S.) 

BRE3ET.  Breath.  In  MS.  Med.  Coll.  Eman. 
f.  3,  a kind  of  agua-vitiv  is  said  to  " amend 
stynkyng  brevet,  tif  a man  drynk  it." 

BRIAN.  To  keep  6re  at  the  mouth  of  an  oven. 
North. 


BRl  B AGE.  Bribery.  See  Harrison’s  Description 
of  England,  p.  149. 

BRIBE.  To  rob;  to  steal.  {A.-N.)  "Have 
stolen  and  bribed  signetts ;’’  Rot.  Pari,  as 
qnoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  v.  33.  Palsgrave  has, 
“ I bribe,  I pull,  I pyll,”  f.  174.  “ Divide  me 
like  a brib’d  buei,  each  a haunch,"  says 
Falstaff,  Merry  Wives,  v.  5,  which  modern 
editors  most  unaccountably  alter.  Was  the 
allusion  unnatural  for  a man  who  had  so  re- 
cently kiUed  deer,  and  broken  open  a lodge  ? 

BRIBOUR.  A robbCT.  Also,  a beggar.  {A.-N.) 
See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  183 ; Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50, 
translated  by  mmtieulue. 

BRICCO.  Brittle.  Cheeh. 

BRICHE.  Happy. 

BRICK.  (1)  To  break  by  pulling  back.  Hence 
in  Kent,  to  bricken  and  to  britten  op  the  head 
is  to  hold  it  up  and  backward-  Kemett. 

(2)  A kind  of  loaf.  Far.  diat. 

(3)  A rent  or  8aw.  Devon. 

BRICKEN.  Made  of  brick.  South. 

BRICKETTES.  ’The  pieces  of  armour  which 

covered  the  loins,  and  joined  the  tassets. 

BRICK-KEEL.  A brick-kiln.  South.  Floriohas 
the  term  in  v.  Mattonicra. 

BRICKLE.  Brittle.  North,  See  Topsell’s  Fonre- 
footed  Beasts,  p.  321 ; Harrison’s  Description 
of  England,  pp.  21,  213,221 ; Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  56. 

BRICKNOGGIN.  An  old  strong  mode  of  build- 
ing with  frequent  wooden  right-ups,  or  studds, 
filled  in  between  with  bricks.  Half-timbered 
houses  arc  called  brick-pane  buildings. 

BRICKSTONE.  A brick-  North,  Also  called  a 
brick-tile. 

BRICK-WALLS.  To  swallow  one’s  meat  with- 
out  chewing,  is  sometimes  called  making 
brick-walls. 

BRICOLE.  (1)  The  rebound  of  a ball  after  a 
tide  stroke  at  tennis.  In  English  often  called 
a brick-waU,  as  in  Hollybaiid  and  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Brieole  ; hrickoll,  Florio,  in  v.  Briecola. 

(2)  An  ancient  military  engine,  used  for  batter- 
ing down  walls,  {A.-N.)  See  Du  Bartas, 
p.  491. 

BRID.  A bird.  {A.-S.)  See  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  31 ; Hartshome’s  Met.  Tales,  p.  53 ; 
Chaucer,  CanL  T.  10925.  The  herb  bird’s- 
tongue  is  caUed  briddeetonge  in  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.6. 

I am  at  JolyasSHd  on  bough.  MS.  Chetbam,  S/SSO. 

BRIDALS.  See  Bredofe. 

BRIDDIS.  Brood;  family.  {A.-S.) 

Anoone  he  ordeynide  a vettel  afore  hfr  hole,  ande 
pot  therin  evert  daye  milke,  that  the  serpent  wtthe 
bit  brUUU  myght  Itckc  hit  oute. 

Greta  Romonorwin,  p.  ]0A. 

BRIDE.  (1)  A bridle.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  Florio,  in  v.  Cineieehidre,  has,  " to  mince  or 
bride  it  at  the  table  or  in  speech  as  some  af- 
fected women  use."  Lilly,  in  his  Mother 
Bombie,  applies  the  term  to  the  behaviour  of 
newly-married  people. 

BRIDE-DOOR.  To  run  for  the  bride-door,  is  to 
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start  lor  a favour  given  by  a bride  to  be  run  for 
by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  wait 
at  the  church'door  until  the  marriage  is  over, 
and  then  run  to  the  bride’s  door.  The  prize  a 
riband,  which  is  worn  for  the  day  in  the  hat  of 
the  winner.  Narlh. 

BRIDE-LACES.  A kind  of  broad  riband  or 
small  streamer,  often  worn  at  weddings,  al- 
luded  to  in  the  Gamester,  iii.  3,  and  by 
Laneham. 

BRIDEWELL.  A well-known  prison,  and 
hence  generally  applied,  as  in  the  OptickGlasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  21. 

BRIDGE-PIN.  Part  of  a gun,  mentioned  in 
Blome’sGent.  Rec.  ii.  124. 

BRIDGES.  A kind  of  thread. 

BRIDLE.  An  ancient  instrument  for  punishing 
a scold ; one  of  them  still  exists  at  Congleton. 
See  England  and  Wales,  p.  519.  “To  bite 
on  the  bridle,”  to  suffer  great  hardships. 
BRIDLEGGED.  Weak  in  tlie  legs.  Cheth. 
BRIDLE-ROAD.  A road  for  a horse  only.  Also 
called  a bridle-sty  and  a bridle-way. 
BRIDLING.  A bitch  maris  appetens. 
BRIDLING-CAST.  A parting  turn  or  cast 
See  Skelton,  ii.  117. 

BRIDRIS.  Breeders. 

BRIDWORT.  Meadow-sweet. 

BRIEF.  (1)  A petition;  any  short  paper,  or 
speech ; a letter.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  127 ; 
Ellis  s Met.  Rom.  ii.  118.  Hence  an  abstract, 
an  account.  The  word  is  still  retained  by 
lawyers. 

(2)  Rife ; common ; prevalent.  Shah.  Still  used 
in  the  provinces,  but  chieOy  applied  to  epide- 
mic disorders. 

(3)  A horse-fly.  Elyot,  in  v.  Oatrum,  says, 

“ it  semeth  to  bee  the  fly  called  a britfe  or 
horse  flie,  by  reason  that  it  doeth  so  vexe  cat- 
tell  in  sommcr  tyme.” 

(4)  A breve  in  music. 

BRIG.  An  utensil  used  in  brewing  and  in 
dairies  to  set  the  strainer  upon.  North.  A 
kind  of  iron,  set  over  a fire,  is  so  called. 
BRIGANT.  A robber  or  plunderer. 
BRIGANTAYLE.  Brigandine,  an  extremely 
pliable  kind  of  armour,  consisting  of  small 
plates  of  iron  sewn  upon  quilted  linen  or 
leather.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  16 ; 
Teat.  Vetust.  p.  189. 

Of  armlf  or  of  brigantaylt. 

Stood  nothynge  thanne  upon  batayle. 

Cotrer,  MS.  Soe,  134,  f.  38. 

BRIGS.  Contention.  (A.-N.) 

BRIGGS.  A bridge.  North. 

BRIGGEN.  To  abridge.  Briggid,  abridged, 
Langtoft,  p.  247.  ® 

Byrtven  man  hi,  hdthe  snd  hi,  wclhre, 

And  hi,  dsyei  briggm,  and  Khortc  hi,  iyf. 

Oedmt,  MS.  Sdc.  jintiq.  134,  f,  ssi. 

BRIGHT.  Celandine. 

BRIGHTSOME.  Bright.  See  Holinshed.  Hist. 
England,  p.  99  ; Stanifaurst’s  Deser.  of  Ireland, 

p.  28. 

BRIGIRDLE.  See  J?ree*. 

BRIK.  Narrow ; straight.  Coten. 


BRIKE.  Breach ; min.  {A.-S.) 

BRIM.  (1)  Sea;  flood;  river.  Sea-sand  is  still 
called  brim-sand  in  Dorset. 

(2)  The  same  as  breme,  q.  v. 

(3)  The  forehead.  North.  This  seems  to  l>e  the 
right  meaning  in  Octovian,  93 

(4)  To  bring.  Bast. 

BRIMME.  Public ; known. 

BRIMMER.  A hat.  North. 

BHIMMLE.  A bramble.  U'ett,  1101001,15.52 
has  brgmblt.  Brymmevlle,  breinnivll,  Br. 
Pan. 

BRIMS.  A gadfly.  Knt.  See  Kcnnelt,  MS. 
Laiiad.  1033,  who  gives  the  phrase,  “ You 
have  a brinu  in  your  tail,”  i.  e.  are  always 
running  about.  Brimsty  occurs  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Outre;  Topsell’s  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  247 ; and  Skinner  refers  to  Higins  for  it. 
BRIMSTONE.  Rampant.  South. 

BRINCH.  To  drink  in  answer  to  a pledge. 
Lyly’s  Mother  Bomhie,  cd.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  vii. 
Bryncher,  Gascoyne’s  Delicate  Diet,  1576. 
Nares  is  at  fault  with  respect  to  this  word, 
which  is  sometimes  spelt  brindice. 

BRINDED.  Fierce.  Devon. 

BRINDLED.  Streaked ; variously  coloured. 
BRINGEN.  To  bring.  (A.-S.)  “ To  bring  one 
goings  to  bring  one  on  one's  way,  to  accom- 
pany a person  pari  of  a journey. 

BRINI.  Acuiraas,  See  KyngAUsaumler,  1249, 
1869,  5149;  Kyng  Horn,  1230;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  949;  Horn  Childe,  p.  284  j Gy  of  \N  ar- 
wike,  p.  140;  Minot’s  Poems,  p.  171  ■ 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  287 ; Sir  TrUtrem,  pp. 
147,301. 

Buikede  in  brtnyr$  bryghte  to  behsMo. 

dirthurr,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  nO. 
BRINKLE.  A dog  “with  one  patch  of  black 
brown  ItrtnAie  on  the  left  eye  and  left  cari' 
IS  mentioned  in  the  Times,  April  24,  1845. 
BRINK-WARE.  Small  faggots  to  repair  the 
banks  of  rivers,  Eati. 

BRINT.  Burnt.  (>4.-5.) 

The  tree*  hit  bran,  theertheM»r, 

At  Geeson  lotule  there  hit  *tlnt. 

CwMor  MutttU,  MS.  Coll.  Ttut.  Cantab,  f.  38. 

BRISE.  (1)  To  bruise  ; to  break. 

'2)  A bristle.  Nort/i. 

,3)  Fallow  ground.  £om/. 

B^SK-ALE.  Ale  of  a sujicrior  quality.  See 
Toulrain's  Hiat.  of  Taunton,  p.  25. 

BRlSKEN.  To  be  lively. 

BRISLE-DICE,  A kind  of  false  dice. 

BRISS.  Dust ; rubbish.  I)ex>o%.  Briss-and-but- 
tons,  sheep's  droppings. 

BRISSE.  To  bruise. 

BRISSLE.  To  scorch ; to  dry.  North. 
BRISSOUR.  A sore  place  ; a chap.  (Dan.)  The 
term  occurs  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  299.  Com- 
pare NfS.  Med.  Coll.  Eman.  fol.  19,  “ also  it  is 
good  emplastrcs  for  wowndit  that  ben  ranclyd, 
for  to  sese  whe,  and  do  awey  hrtsouHi.” 
BRISTEZ.  Bursts. 

Of  myne  hard  herte  than  e*  gret  wondirc. 

That  It  for  toruwe  brUtn  noghte  In  tundyre. 

»fS.  Un<vh,  A.i.  17,  f.  190. 
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HRIST-11IGII.  Violent.  Yori$h. 
IllUSTLE-TAlL.  A gaildy.  North. 

BUIT.  To  indent ; to  bruise.  Wett.  Itienlso 
another  form  of  brute. 

I5R1TAIN-CROWN.  A gold  coin,  worth  about 
fi\e  shillings.  See  Snelling's  Coins,  p.  24. 
liKITIl.  ^V^ath ; contention. 

UIUKJNNER.  A swaggerer.  Skinner^ 
imirrENE.  To  cut  up ; to  carve ; to  br^,  or 
divide  into  fragments.  Used  in  the 

Nortl),  according  to  Kennett’s  Glossary,  p.  33. 
See  I>angtoft,  p.  244 ; Robson’s  Romances, 
p.  64  ; lUust.  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  67. 

Wencs  thow  u>  brittent  hym  with  thy  braode  ryche. 

Mortt  ArtXurt,  M8.  LknctAit  f.  6S. 
BRITTLING.  The  slow-wonn. 

BRIZE.  A gadfly.  ! 

BRO.  Brow  ; brink.  ' 

BROACH.  (1)  A spit.  Also  a verb,  to  spit  or 
transfix,  os  in  MS.  Morte  Artbure,  f.  65.  Ken- 
nett  says,  **  in  Yorkshire  they  call  a scewer  or 
any  sharp  pointed  slick  a 5nocAe,  as  also  the 
spindle  stick  whereon  the  thread  or  yam  is 
wound."  The  term  is  applied  to  a larding-pin 
in  Warner’s  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  43.  Broclie- 
turners,  lads  who  turned  the  spit,  ib.  p.  97. 
Cf.  Tundale,  p.  13. 

(2)  A steeple.  North.  The  terra  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  A pyramidical  spire  is  still  called  a 
broach-steeple,  a phrase  which  occurs  in  the 
Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

(3)  A taper ; a torch.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  362 ; Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxv.  9. 

(4)  An  irregular  growing  of  a tooth.  Topsell’s 
Poure-footed  Beasts,  pp.  159,  331.  Phillips 
has  brochity^  a crookedness,  especially  of  the 
teeth. 

(5)  A kind  of  buckle  or  clasp  { a breast-pin  ; a 
sort  of  jewel  or  ornament  ? an  ornamental  pin 
or  loop.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6842  ; Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  2067.  The  term  is  also  used 
metaphorically  fur  ornament, 

(6)  To  deflower.  Miege. 

(7)  According  to  Polwhele,  a sharply  pointed 
stick  to  thrust  into  mows  of  com.  A rod  of 
willow  or  hazle  used  by  thatchers  is  so  called. 
f*ar.  f/iat. 

(8)  A spur.  Also  a verb,  to  spur.  “ Thcr  stedes 
brooked  thei  fast,"  Laogtofr,  p.  277. 

(9)  To  shape  stones  roughly.  North, 

(10)  A fishing-hook.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BROAD.  A large  flooded  fen.  Eatt. 
BROAD-ARROW.  An  arrow  with  a very  large 

head,  and  forked. 

BROAD-BAND.  Cora  laid  out  in  the  sheaf  on 
the  band,  and  spread  out  to  dry  after  rain. 
North. 

BROAD-REST.  The  he«t  suit  of  upparcl.  Ea$t. 
BROAD-CAST.  Corn  sown  by  the  hand  and  not 
drilled.  South. 

BROAD-lIEADS.  The  heads  of  broad-arrows, 
used  for  shooting. 

BROAD-SET.  Short  and  thick.  The  term  is 
applied  to  cloth  in  Strutt,  ii.  9 1. 

BUOAK.  To  belch.  Eaet. 


BBOAN.  A faggot.  North. 

BROB.  To  prick  with  a bodkin.  North. 
BROBILLANDE.  Weltering. 

Man,  a balde  manne  laye  then  swykada, 

BrMtIande  In  hi.  bloda.  MS.  Unmln  A.  I.  17,  t.  IISS 

BROC.  A rupture. 

BROCAGE.  A treaty  by  a broker  or  agent. 
(/f.-iV.)  See  Piera  Ploughman,  pp.  33,  289  : 
Reliq.  Antiq.  it  239. 

BROCALE.  Broken  rictnals.  Pr.  Parv. 
BROCHE.  See  Broach. 

UROCHET.  A brocket,  q.  v.  See  Hawkina’ 
Engl.  Dram.  iii.  238. 

BROCHT.  Brought. 

BROCK.  (1)  A badger.  It  iathe  translation  at 
cailor  in  MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Oxon.  28,  so  that  it 
was  probably  also  applied  to  a beaver.  “ Taxut, 
a brokkc,”  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  7.  Cf.  Mirror  for 
Magistratea,  p.  119;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  79,  83; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  98  j DiaL  Croat.  Moral, 
p.  260  j Piers  Ploughman,  p.  119.  It  is  also 
a term  of  contempt,  at  in  Peele’a  Jeata,  p.  22. 

SA  cabbage.  North. 

A piece  or  fragment.  Wat. 

(4)  A cow  or  husbandry  horac.  North.  Brock- 
ing  mongrel,  a vicious  jade. 

(5)  The  insect  that  produces  the  froth  called 
cuckoo-spittle.  Var.  diaL 

(6)  A brocket,  q.  v.  Florio  has,  “ Ceriidtto,  a 
brocke  or  a staggard.” 

BROCKE.  To  brook ; to  enjoy. 

BROCKET.  According  to  Twici,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  151,  and  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 
p.  226,  a stag  in  its  second  year,  but  Blome, 
ii.  75,  says  the  name  is  given  to  a stag  in  its 
third  year,  which  agrees  with  the  Maystre  of 
the  Game,  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

BROCKLE.  Brittle.  North.  It  is  found  in 
Huloet,  1552,  and  is  also  applied  to  cattle  apt 
to  break  through  a field. 

BROCOUR.  A seller  or  broker.  {A.-N.) 

With  avarice  uiur4  I ■yje, 

With  hia  brocmirit  that  rrime  aboute. 

Omar,  MS.  Sue.  AuUa.  194,  f.  IM. 

BRODDLE.  To  make  holes.  North. 

BRODE.  To  prick.  North.  Florio  mentions 
a kind  of  nail  so  called,  ed.  1611,  p.  68,  which 
may  be  the  same  with  brodyke  in  Ashmole's 
Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  132. 

BRODEKINS.  Buskins  or  half-boots,  similar 
to  what  were  afterwards  called  startups,  and 
generally  worn  by  nistlca.  [Pr.') 

BRODEL.  A brothel.  Harrison’s  Dcscr.  of  Eng- 
land, p.  216.  Also  a term  of  abuse. 
RRODELYCHE.  Strong;  furious. 

BRODID.  Spread. 

BRODS.  Money.  Line. 

BROERH.  Tractable.  (-4.-S.) 

BROG.  (1)  A swampy  or  bushy  place.  North. 

(2)  To  crop.  Yorkeh. 

(3)  To  brog;  a method  of  catching  eels  with  broge 
or  small  sticks,  which  is  called  bragging.  North. 

(4)  A trick.  Eut. 

BIIOGGER.  A badger  who  deals  in  corn.  Set 
Holinshed,  iii.  1588. 
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BROGUES.  (1)  Coarse  shoes.  ShaJt.  Accord* 
iflg  to  Kennett*  **  a sort  of  shoe  made  of  the 
rough  hide  of  any  beast,  commonly  used  by 
the  wilder  Irish.”  See  HoUnshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  160. 

(2)  Breeches.  Suffolk. 

BROIDED.  Braided ; woven. 

BROIDEN.  Interwoven? 

Lend  of  lif.  of  roo  sod  rest. 

With  bUs  and  bote  droiden  beet. 

Cvreor  Mundi,  MS.  ColU  7Wn.  Otutab.  C 7. 

BROK.  The  name  of  an  inferior  horse,  men* 
tioned  by  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  7125,  and  said  by 
Brand  to  be  still  in  use,  i.  293.  Kennett  says, 
**  hence  the  name  of  brockman  in  Kent,  t e. 
horseman.”  Sec  Srock  (1).  “ Jlrok,  an  old 
sword,”  Ash. 

BROKALY.  Broken  victuals. 

6R0KD0L.  Brittle.  Prompt.  Paro. 

BROKE.  (1)  To  deal  or  transact  a business, 
particularly  of  an  amorous  nature ; to  act  as  a 
procurer.  A’aret. 

(2)  A breach.  Becon,  Hence  a misdeed,  or 
crime. 

(31  A brook.  {A.-S.) 

41  To  keep  safe.  Skinner. 

5l  A rupture.  Kent. 

(6)  Sheep  are  said  to  broke  when  lying  under  a 
broken  bank.  Norik, 

BROKE-BAKKYDE.  Crookbacked.  Pr.Parv. 

BROKELEAK.  The  water-dock. 

BROKELBTTES.  Fragments. 

BROKELL.  Rubbish.  Iluloet.  Drokle,  brittle, 
Elyot,  in  v.  Aloe. 

BROKEN.  A brook.  Skinner. 

BROKEN-BEER.  Remnants  of  beer,  as  we 
now  sa^  broken  victuals.  Any  single  odd 
money,  according  to  Kennett,  is  called  broken 
money. 

BROKER.  A pander  or  go-between. 

BROKET.  (1)  A lark.  Nortkumb.  See  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  1790,  i.  48. 

(2)  A brook.  **  A broket  to  the  sea”  is  men- 
tioned in  Lelandi  Itin.  iii.  18,  24,  132. 

(3)  A torch  or  taper. 

BROKKING.  Tlirobbing;  quivering. 

BROKLEMBE.  The  herb  orpin.  It  is  the 

translation  of  fabaria  in  MS.  Sloaue  5,  f.  5. 
Spelt  broklemp  in  Arch.  xxx.  405. 

BROL.  A child  or  brat.  {A.^S.) 

BROLL.  Part;  piece.  Colee. 

BROM.  The  bit  of  a bridle.  North. 

BROMIDGHAM.  A corruption  of  Birmingham. 

A Bromidgham  groat,  a spurious  fourpenny- 
piece.  A person  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but 
between  both,  was  called  a Bromidgham. 

BRONCHED.  Pierced. 

BRONDE.  (1)  A sword;  a club. 

Or  thou  pMse  thorow  my  hondc, 

And  MordeUy  my  gode  hronde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  38,  f.  101. 
He  ftchulde  bym  dryre  to  grounde 
With  that  brende  In  a lytylle  itounde. 

ibid.  t.  M. 

(2)  A torch.  (A.~N.) 

BROND'IRON.  A tw(trd.  ^feneer.  \ 


BRO 

BRONDIT.  Branded ; burnt.  Huloet  has 
brondon  in  the  same  sense. 

BRONE.  Brown. 

BRONG.  Brought.  North, 

BRONNYN.  Bum,  destroy,  pi. 

BRONSTROP.  A prostitute. 

BROO.  (1)  Brother.  North. 

(2)  The  top  of  an)-thing. 

Tek  a knyfe,  and  schere  it  amal,  the  rule  and  alle, 
and  aethe  it  In  water ; uke  the  broo  of  that,  and  late 
it  go  thorow  a clowte.  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  S05. 

BROOCH.  See  Broach. 

BROO-CHIP.  A person  of  the  same  trade,  or 
likeness.  North. 

BROOD.  To  cherish. 

BROOD-HEN-STAR.  A star  mentioned  by 
Florio,  in  v.  Veryilie, 

BR(X)DLE.  To  cuddle.  North. 

BROODY.  Sullen ; ill-tempered.  Doreet. 

BROOK,  (1)  To  brook  up,  spoken  of  clouds 
when  they  draw  together,  and  threaten  rain. 
South.  Tusser  uses  the  word. 

(2)  A boil  or  abscess.  Idne.  Given  by  Skin- 
ner, but  now  obsolete. 

(3)  To  keep  food  on  the  stomach;  to  digest. 
Palegrate, 

BROOM-DASHER.  A dealer  in  faggots,  brooms, 
&c.  Kent. 

BROOM-FIELD.  To  sweep  broom-field,  to  in- 
herit the  whole  property;  to  get  possession  of 
the  whole  of  an^hing.  Eaet. 

BROOM-GROVES.  A passage  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1,  has  occasioned  some  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  a mention  of  the  ehadow  of  a broom- 
grove.  It  appears  from  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  53, 
that  the  term  brome  was  also  applied  to  the 
tamarisk ; but  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare.  See  Gerard,  p.  1132;  Two 
Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  222.  That  one 
species  of  broom  would  afford  shade  is  appa- 
rent from  the  following  passage : 

In  ebramfbid  ther  wer  hidda 

Thre  hundred  Sarrulnt  wele  y*KhrIdde. 

Gif  of  ^anoike,  p.  299. 

BROOMSTAFF.  The  handle  of  a broom.  Henry 
VIII.  V.  3. 

BROSE.  To  bruise. 

Ther  were  menne  brayned  and  broeed  to  the  deth. 

MS.  Cbtt.  Caiig.  A.  il.  f.  117. 

BROSELEY.  A pipe,  so  called  from  a place 
in  Shropshire  famous  for  their  manufacture. 

BROSEWORT.  Henbane.  It  is  translated  by 
eimphonia/a  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9.  Gerard 
has  it  in  bis  supplement,  but  according  to  him 
it  is  the  coneolida  minor. 

BROSIER.  A bankrupt.  Cheth. 

BROSSHING.  Gathering  sticks  or  bushes. 

BROSTEN.  Bunt.  North. 

Stones  bnuten,  the  crlh  Khokc, 

And  dedo  folk  ganne  awake* 

MS.Aehmele  41,  f.  134. 

BROTCHET.  A thin  liquor  made  from  the  last 
squeezings  of  a honey-comb.  North. 

BROTEL.  Brittle ; unsteady.  {A.~S.) 
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BROT-GROUND.  Ground  newly  broken  up. 
H'e»linoreUmil. 

BROTH.  Pottage.  North.  Often  n plural 
noun,  a few  broth.  A “ broth  of  a boy,”  an 
excellent  fellow. 

BROTH-BELLY.  A glutton.  North. 

BROTHE.  (1)  Enraged.  Broth^vlk,  angry, 
violent,  Lan^oft,  p.  55. 

(•2)  Abroad.  North. 

BROTHEL.  A wretch;  a worthleia  person. 
(.rf.-S.)  See  lirethtling.  The  term  was  often 
applied  to  a harlot,  especially  by  later  writers. 
Elyot  translates  mmtrix,  “ an  harlot,  a 
brothel,"  and  the  word  also  occurs  in  Skelton 
and  Piers  Ploughman. 

BROTHERED.  Embroidered. 

BROTHERHED.  Brotherly  affection.  (.f.-S.) 

BROTllER-IN-LAW.  A half-brother.  Eatl. 

BROTHER-LAW.  A brother-in-law.  Wat. 

BROTHERWORT.  PennyroyaL 

BROTH LY.  Angrily:  violently.  Set  Broihe, 
and  Sir  Perceval,  2123. 

4nd  than  the  Bretons  br^ehttir  enbrasaet  theire  scheldct. 

Mortt  Arlhvre,  M3>  Lincoln,  f.  71* 

BROTHY.  Hard ; stiff.  (A.-S,) 

BROTTS.  Fragments ; droppings.  North. 

BROUD.  A forehead.  Weit. 

BROUDER.  Embroidery. 

BROUGH.  A kind  of  halo.  North. 

BROUGH-WHAM.  According  to  Kennett,  a 
dish  made  of  cheese,  eggs,  clap-bread,  and 
butter,  boiled  together.  Lane.  Brockett 
writes  it  Broughton,  and  says  it  is  an  old 
Northumbrian  dish,  composed  of  two  cakes, 
with  thin  slices  of  cheese  in  the  middle. 

BROUKE.  To  use ; to  enjoy.  (A.-S.) 

Take  h<r  here  and  broukc  hU  weU 
Of  thin  wol  1 never  a dd 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS-  Coll.  7Wn.  Cantnb.  f.  16. 

BROUS.  Brows ; foreheads. 

Come  fendet  fele  with  lothcly  6rou«, 

And  fylden  ful  alle  the  houi. 

MS.  HaH.  1/01,  r.  53. 

BROUSE.  Briuhwood.  fFetf. 

BROUSTE.  Nourished. 

BROUT.  A moment  of  time. 

BROUTH.  Brought. 

BROW.  (1)  Brittle.  ffHU. 

(2)  Saucy  ; pert.  A'orM. 

BROWDED.  Embroidered.  {A.^N.) 

Hath  on  her  tnpitea  »ondr<-  hewea  acne 
Of  freeah  flourcs  that  so  wellc  hrourded  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  11. 

BROWDEN.  Anxious  for ; attached  to.  Also, 
vain,  conceited.  A'orfA, 

BROWDEXE.  Broad } extended.  (A.-S.) 

BROWEN.  Brewed. 

BROWING.  Soup ; pottage. 

BROWN-BILL.  The  bill,  an  ancient  weapon  of 
the  English  soldiery. 

BROWN-CLOCK.  The  cockchafer.  A'or/A. 

BROWN-CROBS.  Pulse.  Glouc. 

BROWN-DAY.  A gloomy  day.  flVU. 

BROWN-DEEP,  list  in  reflection.  KerU. 

BROWN-GEORGE.  A coarse  kind  of  bread; 
also,  a large  earthen  pitclicr. 


BROWNISTS.  A sect  founded  by  Robert  Brown 
of  Rutlandsbire,  temp.  £lL7Abeth,  and  violently 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England.  They  are 
^uded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  moat  writers  of 
his  time. 

BROWN-LEEMERS.  Ripe  brown  nuts.  Called 
also  brovm$huUer$.  The  term  is  figuratively 
applied  to  generous  persons.  A'or/A 

BROWSAGE.  Browsing. 

BROW-SQUARE.  A triangular  piece  of  linen, 
usually  bound  about  the  head  of  an  infant  just 
bom.  Wett. 

BROWYLLINGE.  Broiling.  See  a curious 
drawing  of  Indians  brtncylUnge  their  fish  in 
MS.  Sloane  1622,  f.  83.  BroyUy,  broiled, 
Maundevile,  p.  107. 

BROYLERY.  A tumult. 

BRUCE.  Pottage. 

BRUCHE.  A brook.  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  272, 277. 
Alao,  a broach,  as  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthurc. 

BRUCK.  A field-cricket.  North. 

BRUCKELED.  Wet  and  dirty ; begrimed.  Eaet. 
Herrick  haa  the  word,  L 126.  Kennett,  p.  137, 
aays  “ to  brookle  or  brukle  in  the  North  is  to 
make  wet  and  dirty.” 

BHUDLE.  To  suffer  a child  to  lie  till  he  is  fully 
awake.  Devon. 

BRUE.  To  embrue. 

BRUET.  A kind  of  tliick  pottage.  See  Townc- 
ley  Myst.  p.  43 ; Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  446;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  30. 

BRUFF.  (1)  Hearty;  jolly;  healthy;  proud; 
elated.  Also, rough  in  manners.  Also,  to  go 
to  bruff,  the  same  as  brim,  applied  to  a sow. 
Var.  dial. 

(2)  Brittle.  Donet. 

BRUGG.  A bridge.  (A.-S.) 

BRUIT.  A rumour  or  report.  Sec  Heywood's 
Iron  Age.  sig.  C.  iii. ; Elyot,  in  v.  Atcribo. 

HRUITIST.  A brute.  See  Heywood’s  Koyall 
King  anil  Ixtvall  Subject,  1637,  sig.  F.  iii. 

BUULLIMENT.  A broil.  North. 

BHU.MBLE-CELDER.  A farmer.  Eiul. 

BRUMMELL.  A bramble.  Hants. 

URU.MMOCK.  A kind  of  knife.  Salop. 

BRUMP.  To  lop  trees  in  the  night  surrep- 
titiously. East. 

BRUMSTONY.  Brimstone. 

URUN.  To  burn.  North. 

BRUNE.  Brown.  (A.-S.) 

BRUNOEON.  A brat ; a poor  child.  Kent. 

BRUNSWICK.  A kind  of  dance. 

BRUNSWYNE.  A seal.  Pr.  Part.  It  istraii* 
lated  by  ybeo,  suiltus,  and  delphintts.  Diicangc, 
in  V.  Foca,  says  it  is  the  boca,  a fish  for  w liieii 
Elyot  could  not  find  a name  in  English,  in  v. 
Bocas. 

BRUNT.  Shar])  to  the  taste.  North. 

BRUNTE.  To  make  a start ; to  leap. 

BRURE.  Brushwood.  West. 

BRUSELL.  To  bruise,  or  break. 

BRUSH.  (1)  Stubble.  Staff. 

(2)  To  splash  hedges.  Yorksh. 

3)  A nosegay.  Devon. 

4)  The  tail  of  a fox. 
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(5)  To  jump  quickly.  Var.  dial. 

BRUSHALY.  A bush  or  branch  of  a tree. 
BRUSLERY.  A tumult. 

BRUSS.  (1)  Proud ; upstart.  SuMtex. 

(2)  The  dry  spine  of  fune  broken  off.  Deton. 
BRUSSCHET.  A bush,  or  thicket. 

And  in  thst  Uke  by 

Five  thouMot  of  othre  end  more. 

MS,  Aahmote  39.  f.  10. 

BRUST.  (1)  A bristle.  EUis.  u.  311.  Hence 
rough,  or  covered  with  bristles,  as  in  >>Vright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  151. 

(2)  To  burst.  'North, 

BRUSTING-SATURDAY.  The  Saturday  before 
Shrove-Tuesday,  on  which  day  there  is  eaten 
^'Ing-pan  pudding,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  a pancake,  but  stirred  up  and  thick,  and 
breaking  into  crumbly  pieces.  Line. 
BRUSTL.E.  To  crackle,  to  make  a noise  Uke 
straw  or  small  wood  in  burning;  to  rustle. 
Also,  to  parch.  Eeut, 

And  March  that  all  doth  parch. 

And  bru$tt9th  all  aboutc, 

>oth  dry  the  wait*  that  winter  wetea. 

And  dost  doth  fill  the  route. 

MS,  AthmoUi  984,  f.  188. 
BRUSY.  Be  gone  I Bede. 

BRUTE.  Rough.  Drayton  has  this  word,  p.  21, 
and  it  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
BRUTEL.  Brittle.  MS.  BodL  294.  reads  5rtfef 
in  the  following  passage. 

The  worlde  U paiaed  and  agooe, 

And  nowe  upon  hts  olde  tone 
1 1 itant  of  brutal  trthe  and  itele, 

Tha  whiebe  acorden  never  a dele 

Goirer,  cd.  1699,  f.  9. 
BRUTS.  OldclothM.  North. 

BRUTTE.  To  browu.  South. 

BRUTTLE.  Furiou»  j wild.  I'ar.  dioL 
BRUYSE.  Brewis.  Huhtt. 

BRUZZ.  To  blunt.  Yorkth. 

BRUZZLED.  Over-roBsted.  North. 

BEWKE.  To  brook,  or  enjoy. 

No  gyfte  ne  grace,  nother  tharegaae, 

Bot  6ru>lr«  aa  we  bafe  broghte. 

M8.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  919. 

BRY.  A kind  of  Urt. 

BRYARY.  A place  where  briara  grow.  Hulott. 
BRYBRE.  Robbery. 

BRYCHE.  Low. 

Now  ys  Pert  bycom.  brythe, 

That  er  wu  both,  flout,  .nd  ryebc. 

US.  Hurl.  Wl,  r.  30. 

BRYDE.  Bowed ; broke. 

BRYGAUNTYS.  Robbeta. 

BRYGOUS.  Qnarrelsome ; contentioua. 
BRYLLYNE.  Sec  Birfc. 

BRYMEUS.  An  ancient  diah,  dcacribed  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  96.  It  is  spelt  bryneux  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  23. 

BRYMLENT.  A kind  of  tart. 

BRYMLYCHE.  Fierce. 

BRYN.  Braina,  way,  path,  paisagc,  journey, 
//came. 

BRYNE.  Browa  or  briatles. 

BRYNKE.  To  bring. 

BRYNNYS.  Bounu ; streama. 


BRYON.  Wild  nepte. 

BRYSTE.  Need  j want. 

Lord,  when  u,h.  w«  the  haT.  hunger  or  tlrryate, 

Or  of  herber  here  grette  bryrf.. 

US.  CU.  SiM.  xvlii.  6. 

BRYSWORT.  The  leaa  daiay. 

BRYTTYNE.  See  Brittene.  Bryttlc,  to  cut 
up  venison,  still  used  in  the  North. 

To  bryttyne  the  hue  they  went  fuUe  tite  ; 

Thar  wolde  no  knyve.  in  hym  bytte. 

So  hard  of  hyde  wu  b«. 

US.  IMnln  A.  L 17.  t.  141. 

BRYVE.  Brief. 

BU.  (1)  An  ox.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  bend.  North. 

BUB.  Liquor.  For.  dial.  Hence  bubber,  a 
great  drinker  or  bibber,  as  in  Middleton’s 
Works,  iv.  121. 

BUBALLE.  An  ox.  See  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Regia  Edw.  IV.  p.  17.  " Bubalut,  a wod  or 

ububyl,"  MS.  Harl.  1738,  f.  10. 

BUBBLE.  (1)  A simple  fellow. 

(2)  To  cheat.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  dabble  in  the  water. 

BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK.  A dish  composed 

of  fried  beef  and  cabbage. 

BUBBLE-UOLE.  A child’s  game.  There  is 
also  a game  called  Bubble  the  Justice,  which, 
accor^g  to  tome,  is  the  same  with  nine-holes. 

BUBBLY.JOCK.  A turkey-cock.  North. 

BUB-STICHALL.  See  StiehaU. 

BUBUKLE.  A botch  or  imposthume.  {Lot.) 

BUCHT.  A milking  or  herding  place  for  sheep. 
Northumb. 

BUCK.  (1)  To  wash.  Also,  a quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once,  a tub  full  of  linen  in  buck. 
Hence,  to  wash  a buck,  to  wash  a tub  of  that 
kind,  a phrase  punned  upon  by  Shakespeare, 
and  has  been  misunderstood.  “ Buck-ashes, 
the  uhes  whereof  lye  hath  bin  made,”  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Charrfe.  Buck-basket,  the  basket 
in  which  linen  is  carried.  Boud^alt,  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  28,  a washing-tub.  Butted, 
drenched,  applied  generally  by  Fabian.  “ Bu- 
edto,  vraabt  in  a buck,”  Florio. 

(2)  A gay  or  faihionable  person.  “ As  merry  u 
a buck,”  Billingsly’s  Brachy-Martyrologia, 
1657,  p.  187. 

And  of  these  herded  buekyi  also, 

With  hcinseir  they  inoche  mysdo. 

US.  Hvl.  1701,  t.  SS. 

(3)  The  body  of  a waggon.  East.  Also,  the 
iron  to  which  the  horses  are  tied. 

(41  To  spring  with  agility.  Batl. 

(5)  The  breast.  Suuex. 

(6)  To  swell  out.  Sommet. 

(7)  To  6U  a basket.  Kent. 

(8)  To  beat.  Yortth. 

BUCK-BUCK.  A child’i  game,  perhaps  more 
generally  known  at,  “ buck,  buck,  how  many 
horns  do  I hold  np  ?”  There  is  also  another 
game,  called  buck-in-the-park. 

BUCKF,.  A book. 

BUCKED.  Rancid  i turned  tour.  We»t, 

ilUCKER.  (1)  A bent  piece  of  wood,  especially 
that  on  which  a slaughtered  animal  it  siis- 
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pendetl.  Hence  the  phrase,  “ as  bent  as  a 
bucker.'*  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a horse’s 
hind  leg.  S^folk. 

y2)  A flat  hroatl-hcaded  hammer,  used  in  mining. 

BUCKERDO.  Bocardo.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  203. 

BUCKERELS.  “ A kind  of  play  used  by  boys 
in  Ix)ndon  streets  in  H.  8 time,  now  disused, 
and  I think  forgot,”  Blount’s  Glossographia, 
p.  95.  Hall  mentions  this  game,  Henrv  VIII. 
f.  61. 

BUCKET.  A pulley.  North. 

BUCKETS.  Square  pieces  of  boggy  earth, 
below  the  surface.  Yorkth.  j 

BUCKHEAD.  To  lop.  Var.  dial  ' 

BUCKHORN.  Dried  haddock.  I 

BUCKLE.  (1)  To  bend,  or  >icld  to  pressure.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  2 ficniy  IV.  i.  1,  and 
the  commentators  do  not  supply  another  ex- 
ample. “ Ninepences  a little  buckled,”  i.  c. 
bent,  Thoms*  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  54. 

(2)  To  quarrel.  Somer$et. 

(3)  To  marry.  Var.  dial  “ Good  silly  Stellio, 
wc  must  buckle  shortly,”  Mother  Bombic. 

BUCKLE-IIORNS.  Shoii  crooked  horns,  turn- 
ing horizontally  inward.  Yorkth. 

BUCKLE-MOUTHED.  Having  large  straggling 
teeth.  Norik, 

BUCKLER.  (I)  To  defend.  Shak. 

(2)  A great  beam.  Line, 

BUCKSOME.  Blithe ; jolly.  South. 

BUCKSTALL,  A net  for  catching  deer.  See 
Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.  99. 

BUCKSTICK.  A stick  used  in  the  game  of 


Spell  and  Ore. 

BUCKWASHER,  A laundress. 

BUCK-WEEL.  A bow-net  for  fish. 

BUD.  (1)  To  make,  or  compel.  North. 

(2)  A calf  of  the  first  year. 

(3)  Behoved.  Riiaon. 

BUD-BIRD.  Tlie  bullfinch.  West. 

BUDDLE.  (1)  The  com  marygold.  East.  It 

occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  MS.  Sloanc  5, 
f.  6,  spelt  bttdel 

STo  suflTocate.  Somerset. 

To  cleanse  ore.  North.  A vessel  made  for 
this  purpose,  like  a shallow  tumbrel,  is  called 
a huddle.  See  Ray’s  English  Words,  ed.  1674, 

p.  116. 

BUDDLED.  Tipsy.  Deton. 

BUDDY-BUD-  The  flower  of  the  burr,  or  bur- 
dock. Norik. 

BUDE.  Endured.  North, 

BUDEL.  A IjcatUc, 

BUDGE.  (1)  Lambskin  with  the  wool  dressed 
outwards ; often  worn  on  the  edges  of  capes, 
as  gowns  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  arc  still  ma<le. 
See  Fairholt’s  Pageants,  L 66 ; Strutt,  ii.  102  ; 
Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  32;  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  1 1. 
^2)  Brisk  ; jocund.  South. 

(3)  Stiff ; dull.  Sussex. 

(4)  A bag  or  sack.  Kemett. 
f5)  A kind  of  water-cask.  South. 

(6)  To  abridge,  or  lessen.  North. 

(7)  A thief. 

BUDPICKER.  The  bullfinch.  Devon. 


BUE.  Fair.  (./.-A*) 

BUEINGS.  Joints.  Devon. 

BUEN.  To  be.  {A.-S.) 

BUER.  A gnat.  North. 

BUESS.  A stall,  or  station.  North. 

BUF.  Beef.  Warner. 

BUFARIOUS.  Mendacious.  Junius. 

BUFF.  (1)  To  rebound.  War^c. 

(2)  To  emit  a dull  sound.  Warw. 
f3J  To  stammer.  Herefordsk. 

(4)  The  bare  skin.  Var.  dial 
(5J  The  bough  of  a tree.  North. 

i6)  A tuft  or  hassock.  A>n/. 

7)  To  beat  or  strike.  Spenser  uses  it  (or  buffet. 
(6)  To  boast.  Sec  a list  of  old  words  in  Bat- 
man uppon  Bartholomc,  1582. 

BUFFARD.  A foolish  fellow.  (A.-N.)  Sec 
Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  32.  Buffer  is  still 
in  use  in  the  same  sense. 

BUFFE.  A buffalo.  See  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  55 ; 
Hollyband,  in  v.  Hufiet  norio,  in  \.  Buffalo; 
Brit.  Bibl.  i.  478. 

BUFFET.  A kind  of  cupl>oard.  (/V.) 
BUFFET-STOOL.  A kind  of  small  stool,  va- 
riously described.  The  term  was  at  an  early 
period  applied  to  one  having  three  legs.  Sec 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  41.  “Go  fetche  us  a light 
buffity*  Towneley  Myst.  p.  199.  There  is  a 
saying  in  Suffolk,  “ a dead  ass  and  a new 
buffet-stool  arc  two  things  which  nobody  ever 
saw.” 

BUFFIE.  A vent-hole  in  a cask. 

BUFFIN.  A kind  of  coarse  cloth.  See  Strutt, 
it.  95  ; Rook  of  Rates,  p.  29.  Certainly  not 
buflT  leather,  as  Narcs  conjectures. 
BUFFING-KNIFE.  A knife  used  in  scraping 
leather.  Var.  dial 

BUFF-JERKIN.  A leathern  waistcoat,  one 
made  of  buff.  Not  an  unusual  garment.  See 
Tliynne’s  Debate,  p.  31 ; Narcs,  in  v. 
RUFFLE.  (1)  To  handle  clumsily;  to  speak 
thick  and  inarticulately. 

(2)  A butnUo.  See  Harrison’s  Description  of 
England,  pp.  3,  201. 

BUFFLE-HEADED.  Stupid.  Miege. 
BUFF-NE-BAFF.  Neither  one  thing  nor  an- 
other; nothing  at  all.  Nares.  Jamieson 
mentions  the  similar  phrase,  buff  nor  stye. 
BUFT.  The  joint  of  the  knee.  North. 

BUG.  (1)  A bugbear;  a goblin.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  i.  217;  Douce’s  Illus- 
trations, i.  328 ; Malone’s  Shakespeare,  xviii. 
519 ; HoUnshed,  Chrou.  Ireland,  p.  85 ; More 
Knaves  Yet,  1612. 

(2)  Proud ; conceited.  “ Bug  as  a lord.”  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Skinner.  “ To 
take  bug,”  to  take  fright  or  offence. 

(3)  To  bend.  Kent. 

BUGABO.  A bugbear;  a ghost.  West.  Ac- 
cording to  Coles,  the  term  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  “ an  ugly  wide-mouthed  picture,” 
carried  about  at  the  May  games. 

BUGAN.  The  deril.  West. 

BUGASIN.  Calico  buckram. 

HUGE.  To  bend.  {A.-S.\ 
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EUe  unhaode  k he ; 

He  cluungeth  al  my  ble, 

Ant  frugtth  me  to  grounde.  Antiq.  i.  189. 

BUGOEN.  To  buy.  {A.-S.)  See  Piers  Plough- 1 
man,  pp.  Ilf  70f  412;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 144; 
Wright's  Anec.  lit.  pp.  9,  91. 

AAer  that  God  wai  y>boro 
To  bvggt  us  to  syne. 

M8.  CoiL  TWn.  On>n.  5?. 

BUGGER.  To  cheat  at  play. 

BUGLE.  A buffalo.  See  Kyng  Alisannderf 
5112 ; Maunderile's  TravelSf  p.  269 ; Topsell's 
Beasts,  p.  54 ; Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  16. 
Hence  bugle-hom,  a drinking-Tcsscl  made  of 
bom ; also,  a hunting  horn. 

BUGLE-ROD.  The  crosier  of  a bishop. 

BUGS-WORDS.  Fierce,  high-sounding  words. 
According  to  Miege,  poroie$  pieines  de  Jierie. 
**  Cheval  de  trompettc,  one  thats  not  afraid 
of  shadowes,  one  whom  no  big,  nor  bu^t  word* 
can  tcrrifie,"  Cotgrave.  See  also  the  same 
dictionary,  in  v.  Faire;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
j.  297,  vii.  118;  Ford,  ii.  65. 

BUGY.  Rough. 

BUILD.  Built.  Leland. 

BUILLEN.  ToboU. 

So  buUlen  up  the  foule  aswls. 

Gou'er,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.87. 

BUIST.  To  mark  sheep.  A'orM. 

BUKE.  A book. 

BUKENADE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  re- 
ceipts for  which  are  giren  in  MS.  Sloane  1201, 
f.  22;  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  17,  107,  109.  Cf. 
Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  450. 

BULBS.  The  tonsils  of  the  throat.  Ea$t. 

BULCH.  To  bilge  a ship.  See  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  94. 

BULCHIN.  A buU-calf.  The  term  is  often  one 
of  contempt,  as  calf  U still  used,  but  oc- 
casionally of  kindness.  Cf.  Hawkins'  Engl. 
Dram.  iii.  170;  Langtoft,  p.  174;  Tusser, 
p.  81 ; Middleton,  iii.  524.  Bulch^  Ford,  ii.  540. 
Bulehtt  attacked  by  a bullock's  horns. 

BULDER-STONE.  A smooth  round  stone.  See 
Solders.  **  He  gripen  sonc  a bidder  ston," 
Havelok,  1790.  **  Jiudust  a buldyrstonc,"  MS. 
Bodl.  604,  f.  10. 

BULE.  (1)  A boil  or  swelling. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a pan,  &c.  North. 

BULGOOD.  Yeast.  East. 

BULK.  (1)  The  body.  Junius  says,  *'  from 
the  neck  to  the  middle."  Also,  the  breast. 
See,  riorio,  in  v.  EpigdstriOy  where  the  last 
meaning  is  clearly  implied.  Cf.  Malone’s 
Shakespeare,  vii.  *262;  Middleton,  iii.  177, 
V.  509. 

'2)  The  bottom  part  of  a ship.  Sec  Tyrwhiit’s 
Cliaucer,  iv.  335 ; Florio,  in  v.  Akeo. 

(3)  The  stall  of  a shop.  Sec  Collins'  Miscel- 
lanies, 1762,  p.  37;  King  and  a Poore 
Northeme  Mao,  1640;  Florio,  in  v.  Balct^e. 
Hence,  bulker^  a night  walker,  one  who  sleeps 
under  a bench.  Skinner  gives  the  Lincolnshire 
word  bulkarf  a beam.  The  front  of  a butcher's 
shop  where  the  meat  is  laid  is  still  called  a 
bnlkar  in  that  county. 


(4)  To  strike ; to  beat.  The  word  is  given  by 
Porby  in  the  sense  of,  to  throb. 

On  h«r  brc«t«  gon  tbel  bulk, 

Aod  ucfaone  to  hsr  la  to  iculk. 

Cursor  Munrii,  MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Qmtab.  f.  1 13. 

BULKE.  To  belch.  {A.*S.)  Also,  to  bow,  to 
bend.  Pron^t.  Part. 

BULL.  (1)  Strong.  Kenneit. 

(2)  When  cattle  throw  up  the  hedges,  they  are 
said  in  Yorkshire  to  buU  them  up. 

(3)  An  instrument  used  for  beating  clay ; a sand- 
stone for  scythes.  North. 

BULLACE.  A small  black  and  tartish  plum, 
grotying  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
not  the  sloe.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  common  plum  so  called.  The  provincial 
meaning  seems  to  be  intended  in  Cotton's 
Works,  1734,  p.  137 ; and  Florio  has  buUoes 
in  the  same  sense,  in  v.  Buiidi. 

BULLATE.  To  babble  or  boil. 

BULLBEAR.  A bugbear.  Hartey. 

BULL-BEGGAR.  A hobgoblin  ; any  object  of 
terror.  See  Taylor’s  Workes,  i 147  ; Dent's 
Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  109 ; Nomenclator, 
p.  469 ; Middleton,  ii.  20 ; Beaumont  and 

I Fletcher,  vi.  80. 

BULLED.  (1)  Swollen.  Jonsm. 

(2)  Said  of  a cow  marts  aj^efens.  Bulling,  in 
Salop.  Antiq.  p.  341,  also  occurs  in  Topsell's 

j Beasts,  p.  73. 

' SULLEN.  The  stalks  of  hemp  afrer  they  are 
pilled.  Var.  dial. 

DULLER.  (1)  To  roar.  North. 

(2)  A deceiver.  (A.-N.) 

The  lernie  ct  of  fsk  butlers, 

Thai  makes  thalm  or  with  werke  weres, 

HampUe,  MS,  Bo*ete,  p.7 

The  texts  casees  of  taisbullers, 

Bath  that  tham  makes  and  that  tham  wers. 

MS,  Cott.  Veepas.  A.  Iii.  f.  161 

BULLERAND.  Weltering. 

BULL-FACES.  Tufts  of  coarse  grass.  North. 
Called  also,  bnll-fronts. 

BULL-FEIST.  A puff-ball.  East. 

BULLFINCH.  A stupid  fellow.  North. 

BULL-HEAD.  A tadpole.  Chssh. 

BULL-HEADS.  The  curled  tnfts  of  hair  on  the 
forehead  of  a woman. 

BULLIES.  Round  pebbles.  South. 

BULLIMUNG.  A mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and 
vetches.  See  Tusser’s  Husbandry,  p.  38; 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  330. 

BULL-IN-THE-PARK.  A child's  game,  per- 
haps  the  same  as  frog-in-the-middle. 

BULLIONS.  Hooks  used  for  fastening  the  dress; 
buttons ; studs}  embossed  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  Elyot  translates  butta^  **  a bnllion  sette 
on  the  cover  of  a booke,  or  other  thynge 
and  a similar  explanation  in  v.  Umbilicus. 
**  Bitllyon  in  a womans  girdle,  clou,"  Palsgrave. 
**  Bullions  and  ornaments  of  plate  engraven ; 
a bullion  of  copper  set  on  bridles  or  poitrels 
for  an  ornament,"  Baret’s  Alvearie,  1580. 

BnUions  for  purses,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675, 
p.  29.  Hence  the  tenn  came  to  be  us^  for  a 
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pair  of  hoso  or  doubleta  ornamented  with 
bullions. 

BULL-JUB.  The  fish  millerVthumb.  Derby. 

BULL-JUMPINGS.  A kind  of  porridge.  Abr/A. 

BULL-KNOB.  Same  as  bull-Jub,  q.  t. 

BULUNECK.  « To  tumble  a biiU-neclt,"  to 
place  the  hands  under  the  thighs»  and  the  head 
on  the  ground  between  the  feet,  and  tumble 
over,  Yorksh. 

BULLOCK.  To  bully.  North. 

BULLOCKS.  Any  fatting  cattle.  Norf.  A 
bullock  is,  properly  spea^g,  a calf  in  the  se- 
cond year. 

BULLS.  The  stems  of  hedge-thorns.  Also, 
transverse  bars  of  wood  into  which  the  heads 
of  harrows  arc  set. 

BULLS-AND-COWS.  The  fiower  of  the  arum 
maculafum.  Var.  dial 

BULL-SEG.  A gelded  bulL  North. 

BULLS-EYES.  A kind  of  coarse  sweetmeat. 

BULL'S-FEATHER.  To  stick  a buU’s-feather 
in  one’s  cap,  to  make  him  a cuckold. 

And  this  ume  huffing  Ironside 
Stuck  a btilt»-/eaih*r  In  hU  cep. 

Cotton*$  tVorkt,  17M,  p.  834. 

BULL’S-FOREHEAD.  The  turfy  air-grass. 
North. 

BULL’S-NECK.  A grudge.  Devon. 

BULL’S-NOON.  Midnight.  Eatt. 

BULL’S-PINK.  A chaffinch.  North. 

BULL-STANG.  A dragon-fly.  North.  Also, 
an  upright  stake  in  a hedge. 

BULL-STONE.  A kind  of  sandstone.  Yorkeh. 

BULL-TROUT.  A large  spedes  of  trout,  pecu- 
liar to  Northumberland. 

BULL-WEEK.  The  week  before  Christmas,  in 
which  the  work-people  at  Sheffield  push  their 
strength  to  the  utmost,  allowing  themselves 
scarcely  any  rest,  and  earning  more  than  usual 
to  prepare  for  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
Christmas. 

BULL- WORKS.  Boisterous  behaviour.  West. 

BULLY.  (1)  A companion,  a familiar  term  of 
address,  as  Butty  Jack,  Bally  Bob,  &c.,  for- 
merly in  very  common  use,  and  not  quite  ob- 
solete in  the  provinces,  where  butty  is  perhaps 
now  more  generally  heard.  Bully-Bottom,  a 
term  applied  to  a courtesan,  and  hence  an  equi- 
voque in  Mids,  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 
which  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mentators. Cole  has  some  remarks  on  this 
word  in  MS.  Addit.  5S52.  p.  85. 

(2)  A parlour,  or  small  room.  East. 

(3)  To  boil.  Arch.  xxx.  405. 

BULLYNE.  To  boil.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BULLYNG.  Swelling;  bubbling.  Hutoet.  \ 

BULLY-KOCK.  Explained  by  Miege,  un  faux 

brave.  The  term  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and 
is  also  spelt  buUy-rook. 

BULSE.  A buncL  North. 

BULT.  (1)  Built;  dwelt. 

(2)  A sifting  cloth.  See  Ord.  and  Regulations, 
p.  103.  Also,  to  sift,  Ilartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  47.  Bultingarke^  the  tub  or  clicot  in  which 
the  operation  of  sifting  was  performed.  Itut- 


ter^  a bag  for  fine  meal,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  70 
bulte-pooke  or  buUtarret  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  55, 

BULTLB.  Bran.  North. 

BULVER.  To  increase  in  bulk.  East. 

BULWARK.  A rampart. 

BULWORKS.  Part  of  the  armour,  used  to  pre- 
vent the  thighs  of  the  wearer  from  being  chafed 
by  the  pieces  that  terminated  just  above  the 
knee.  Meyrick. 

BUM.  (1)  By  my.  West. 

(2^  To  strike ; to  beat.  North. 

(3)  To  spin  a top.  North.  Also,  to  rush  with 

^ a murmuring  sound.  Any  humming  noise  is 
called  a bum.  Cf.  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  55. 

(4^  To  dun.  Far.  dial 

(5)  A bum-bailiff.  Flsr.  dial. 

(6)  A child’s  term  for  drink.  See  Huloet  and 
Elyot,  in  v.  Bua.  Bummedf  drunk,  Pien 
Ploughman,  p.  90.  Coles  explains  bummed, 
tasted,  desired 

BUMB.  The  game  of  bandy. 

BUMBARD.  Futuo,  North. 

BUMBARREL.  The  long-tailed  tit. 

BUMBASTE.  To  beat,  or  flog.  AosL 

BUMBETH.  Sounds.  Skinner. 

BUMBLE.  (1)  To  mufllc  a beU.  East, 

(2)  To  make  a bumming  noise.  Hence 

bumble-bee,  a humble  bee,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iv.  72 ; bumbutation,  a humming 
noise. 

f3)  A small  round  stone.  Best. 

(4)  A confused  heap.  North. 

(5)  To  start  off  quickly.  East. 

BUMBLE-BROTH.  A curious  terra,  occurring 

in  Hawkins’  Engl.  Dram.  iii.  139. 

The  olde  woman  to  her  payue 
In  such  a bumbts.broth  had  layne. 

The  Vnluckie  Firmentie. 

, BUMBLE-FOOT.  A thick  hca>'5’  foot.  East. 

BUMBLEKITES.  Blackberries.  North. 

BUMBLE-PUPPY.  The  game  of  ninc-hules. 

BU.MBLER.  A humble  bee.  North. 

BUMBLES.  (1)  Rushes.  Line. 

(2)  A kind  of  blinkers.  North. 

BUMBLE-STAFF.  A thick  stick.  North. 

BUM-BOAT.  A boat  attending  ships  on  their 
coming  into  harbour,  to  retail  greens,  spirits,  &c. 

BUMBY.  (1)  By  and  bye.  Var.  di^. 

(2)  Any  collection  of  stagnant  filth.  Also,  a 
closet  or  hole  for  lumber.  Aha/. 

BUMBY"NE.  To  hum.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BUMC. AKD.  A card  used  by  dishonest  game- 
sters. See  Melton’s  Sixe-Fold  Politician, 
1609,  p.  16;  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  82; 
Northbrooke’s  lYeatise,  1577 ; Florio,  ed.  161 1, 
p.  442. 

To  thoae  exployts  he  ever  atanda  prepar'd  ; 

A villalne  excellent  at  a frum-rortf. 

HowUmd^  Humors  OrdlnarU,  n.  <!. 

BUMCLOCK.  A beetle.  North. 

BUMFIDDLE.  A term  readily  explained  by  its 
first  syllable.  Sec  Cotton’s  Works,  1734, 
p.  227.  So  also,  bumfiddledumdick. 

BU.MMBR.  A rumbling  carriage.  North. 

BU.MMLE.  To  blunder.  North. 

BUMP.  (1)  To  beat ; also,  a blow. 
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(2)  To  ride,  without  rising  in  the  stirrups,  on  a 
rough  trotting  horse.  East. 

(3)  The  noise  a bittern  makes  with  its  bill. 
Holme*  Also  to  make  that  noise,  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  83,  wrongly  explained  in  the 
glossary. 

BUMPING.  Large.  We*t.  Also,  a mode  of 
punishment  in  schools. 

BUMPSV.  Tipsy.  See 

BUMPTIOUS.  Proud ; arrogant.  Var.  dial. 

BUMPY.  Uneven.  Var.  dial. 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuffed  cushions,  worn  by  wo- 
men about  the  hips  to  make  the  petticoats 
swell  out,  answering  the  purpose  of  fartbin- 
gnles. 

BUN.  (1)  The  tail  of  a hare.  North, 

(2)  A dry  stalk.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  A rabbit.  Var.  dioL 

'4)  Bound.  Norlh,  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
3179;  Townelcy  Myst.  p.  36. 

(5)  A term  of  endearment. 

BUNCH.  (1)  To  beat;  to  strike.  North.  Sec 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  506  ; Harrison’s  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  167.  To  bend  or  bow 
outwards,  Topscll’s  Beasts,  p.  293.  Bunchf  a 
croope  back,  Florio,  in  v.  Godbuto. 

(2)  A pack  of  cards. 

SA  worthless  woman.  Eaet. 

A company  of  teal. 

(5)  The  bom  of  a young  stag.  Sec  Blome’s 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  79. 

BUNCH-BERRIES.  The  fruit  of  the  rubtu  < 
eaxatilis.  Craven, 

BUN-CROW.  A kind  of  grey  bird  which  is  dc- , 
stroctiye  to  the  corn.  Kent. 

BUNCl^o.  (1)  A donkey.  Line, 

(2)  A number  of  people.  £aat.  I 

BUNDATION.  Abundance.  JVeet. 

BUNDEN.  Bound.  Langtoft,  p.  138.  Bundyn, ' 
bound,  married,  Ritson’s  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  89. 
But  so  In  clowtca  than  wu  he  wooden, 

And  laid  bltwene  the  beates  bunden, 

US.  HarL  4196,  f.  13. 

BUNDLE.  (1)  A low  woman.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  set  off  in  a hurry. 

BUNDS.  A species  of  scabious.  j 

BUNE.  Promptly.  | 

That  waa  the  byrde  ao  bryghte  with  blrdyne  fode  bunt,  I 
And  the  barne  alther-bcste  of  body  acho  bare. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  S31. 
BUN-FEAST,  A tea-drinking.  Line. 

BUNG.  (1)  A pick-pocket.  Also,  a pocket  or 
pnrse.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  152. 
(2)  A heap  or  cluster.  North. 

BUNGAY-PLAY.  A simple  straightforward  way 
of  playing  the  game  of  whist,  by  leading  all  the 
winning  cards  in  succession,  without  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  best  of  the  hand.  Eaet. 
BUNG-DOCK.  A curtail.  East. 

BUNGEE.  Short  and  squat.  Somerset. 
BUNGERSOME.  Clumsy.  Berksh, 

BUNGY.  Intoxicated.  Beds. 

BUN-HEDGE.  A hedge  made  of  twisted  sticks. 
Lane. 

BUNHORNS.  Briars  bored  to  wind  yarn  on, 
u^ed  bv  woollen  weavers.  Lane. 


BUNKS.  The  wild  succory.  East. 

BUNKED.  Shmnk.  Dorset. 

BUNNEL.  A dried  hemp-stalk.  Cumb. 

BUNNY.  (1)  A small  swelling.  Eeist. 

(2^  A kind  of  drain.  Hants. 

(3)  A rabbit.  Var.  dial. 

BUNNY-MOUTH.  The  snap-dragon.  Surrey, 

BUNT.  (1))  The  middle  part  of  a sail,  forrned 
into  a kind  of  bag  to  receive  the  windL 

1 perceave  men  muit  not  go  to  tea  without  vylata, 
io  hope  to  have  flying  fyihce  to  break  ther  ooaea 
agaynit  the  6unr  of  the  layle.  US,  Addit.  M06. 

(2)  To  run  like  a rabbit.  North. 

(3)  To  raise  ; to  rear,  or  spring.  Oson. 

f4)  To  push  with  the  head.  West. 

(&)  Smut  in  com.  Var.  dial. 

(6j  To  sift.  Somerset. 

BUNTER.  A bad  woman.  East. 

BUNTING.  (1)  Sifting  flour.  West. 

(2)  Mean  and  shabby.  East. 

(3J  A large  piece  of  timber.  North, 

(4)  A game  among  boys,  played  with  sticks,  and 
a small  piece  of  wood  cut  lengthways.  Line. 

(5)  A shrimp.  Kent. 

(6)  A term  of  endearment. 

(7)  The  wood-lark. 

fiUNYS.  Blows 

Gret  men  fonake  here  hou«en  ful  timyi,  gret 
wrethe,  deth  of  kyngyi,  eoydyog  of  6wn^,  fallyng  of 
baneria.  MS.  Hart.  iSSO,  f.7V. 

BUR.  (1)  A blow;  force,  or  violence. 

(2)  Florio  translates  Boeehina,  **  that  stalke  or 
necke  of  a bnllet  which  in  the  casting  remainea 
in  the  necke  of  the  mould,  called  of  our  gun- 
ners the  bur  of  the  bullet,’* 

(3)  Sweet-bread  of  a calf.  Var.  dial. 

(4)  A stop  for  a wheel.  North.  Heywood  ap- 
parently uses  this  meaning  of  the  word  meta- 
phorically in  his  Iron  Age,  1632,  sig.  H,  or 
perhaps  burr  (2). 

(5)  A halo  round  the  moon.  Var.  dial, 

(6)  A whetstone  for  scythes. 

(7)  A rabbit  burrow.  Dorset. 

(8)  But.  Yorksh. 

BURATO.  A kind  of  woollen  doth. 

BURBLE.  (1)  To  bubble.  BtirMy,  bubbling, 
Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  181 ; burbety.  Ash- 
mole’s  Tbeat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  215 ; burbyllt  ib. 
p.  150;  burbley^  Morte  d’Arthnr,  ii.  88;  bur- 
belyngtf  ib.  ii.  4.  Cf.  Lelandi  Itin.  ii.  31  ; Pals- 
grave, f.  179,  “ 1 burbyll  or  spring  up  as  water 
dothc  out  of  a spring ; this  water  Uirbylleth  up 
prctyly;”  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  56.  **  Bulla,  a 

burbyl  on  the  water,”  Medolla,  MS.  Harl. 
1738,  f.  10. 

And  turn  were  twulle  the  vytege*  stout, 

As  tbo5  here  yjen  shulde  burbU  out. 

US.  Hart,  1701,  f.  67. 

(2)  A small  pimple.  East. 

BURBOLT.  The  burbot.  Brit.  Bibl,  iL  364.  It 
is  aUo  in  both  senses  the  same  as  bird^bolt,  q.  v. 

RURCOT.  A load.  Somerset. 

BURDE.  Behoved ; need. 

His  dulefuUc  dede  bards  do  me  derc, 

And  perche  myne  herte  for  pure  peteo : 

For  petv  myne  herte  burde  broke  in  two. 

MS.  tAncnin  A.  I.  17,  f. 
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BURDEN-BAND.  A hay-band.  North. 

BURDES.  Beards. 

BURDIS.  A tovimament.  Bwdimd,  justed  at 
a tournament. 

BURDON.  A staff.  See  Bourdon. 

Saber  iroote  Ascapart  there 
Wjtb  h;t  bunion  yo  the  breste. 

US.  Cantab.  ¥(.  it  38.  f.  ISl. 

BURDONE.  The  burden  of  a tong. 

BURDOUN.  The  base  in  mutic.  See 

Chancer,  Cant.  T.  675,  4163 ; Tundalc,  p.  61. 
The  latter  reference  confirms  Tyrwhitt’s  ex- 
planation. which  is  seemingly  doubted  by  , 
Todd,  p.  325. 

BURE.  A bower  or  chamber. 

BUREDELY.  Forcibly ; swiftly. 

BURELE.  The  S]>oke  of  a wheel. 

BURET.  A drinking  vessel  Test,  Vet.  p.  241. 

BUREWEN.  To  protect.  (^.-5.) 

BURFORD.  A Burfort  bait,  “when  one  sipps 
or  drinks  but  part,  they  still  fill  his  cupp  un- 
till he  dhnketh  all,*'  Howell,  p.  20. 

BURGAGE.  Lands  or  tenements  in  towns, 
held  by  a particular  tenure. 

BURGANET.  A species  of  helmet.  See  First 
Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  113;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Engl  p.  185 ; Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  65, 
71 ; Heywo^'s  Iron  Age,  sig.  E.  ii.  Some- 
times contracted  to  burgant. 

BURGASE.  A burgess. 

BURGE.  A bridge.  Oxtm. 

BUROEN.  To  bud ; to  blossom.  See  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  128  ; Ashmole’s  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  273;  Elyot,  in  t.  Ago.  burgeon, 
a bud,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  206,  337 ; 
burgeanit  Harrison’s  Description  of  England, 
p.  242 ; burgyone,  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems, 
p.  56.  {A.-N.) 

And  therof  iprang  owt  of  the  rote 
ASwr^itthat  was  feyreandswote. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  129. 

BURGHE.  A hillock  or  borrow.  Also,  a town 
or  iKirough.  It  is  likewise  the  same  as  bargh, 
a barrow  hog.  “ Breden  as  burghe  etryn," 
satirically  alluding  to  the  incapability  of  glut- 
tons, Piers  Ploughman,  p.  34. 

BURGOOD.  Yeast.  Norf. 

BURGULLIAN.  A bully,  or  braggadocio.  See 
Ben  Jonson's  Works,  i.  112. 

BURIEL.  A burying-place.  (A.^S.) 

BURJONEN.  To  bud,  or  spring.  Sec 

Burgen.  Burjoun,  a bud.  “As  a b^rjoum 
oute  of  a stok  growynge,"  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 
134,  f.  14.  Cf.  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  199. 

(And  he  made  ech  her  be  of  the  feeld  btfore  that  it 
butyoum^t,  for  the  Lord  God  hadde  not  reyned  on 
erthe.  mcklifft,  US.  Bodi.  877. 

BURKE.  To  bark.  Wett.  Burke,  barked, 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  25. 

BUULAND.  Weltering. 

BURLE.  (1)  A knot  or  bump.  See  Topsell’s 
Hist.  Beasts,  p.  250.  Also,  to  take  away  the 
knots  or  impure  ]iarts  from  wool  or  cloth. 
**  Dfayuamare  teMtem,  to  burle  clothC;’*  Elyot. 
Cf.  Herrirk’s  Works,  ii.  15. 


(2)  The  horu  of  a young  stag.  See  HoweU's 
Lex.  Tet.  sect.  3. 

BURLED.  Armed.  Skinner. 

B U RLET.  A hood,  or  head  dress.  It  is  glossed 
by  miirufn  and  mitetla  in  MS.  Arundel  249, 
f.  88.  “ Calaniica,  a tyre,  burkt  oor  coyfe,  a 
kerchief,  or  a hood  for  a woman,*'  Elyot.  Cf. 
Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.  p.  17  ; Hollyband,  in  v. 
Calotte.  Jamieson  explains  it,  “a  standing 
or  ituflfed  neck  for  a gown." 

BURLEY.  The  butt  end  of  the  lance.  See 
Hall,  Hen.  IV.  f.  12. 

BURLEY-MAN.  An  officer  chosen  in  court- 
leets  to  assist  the  constable.  Kenneti. 

BURLIBOUND.  Rough ; unwieldly. 

BURLING.  A young  ox.  Line. 

BURLING-IRON.  An  instrument  used  in 
burling  cloth,  made  similar  to  large  tweexers, 
hut  with  very  small  points.  Herrick's  Works, 
I 52. 

BURLINGS.  Pieces  of  dirty  wool 

BURLOKEST.  Biggest ; strongest. 

BURLY.  (1)  Big;  strong;  clumsy.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  40 ; Stanihurst't  Desc.  Ireland, 
p.  45. 

(2)  Red  and  pimpled.  Somereef. 

BURMAYDENE.  A chamber-maid.  Pr.  Parr. 

BURN.  (1)  A man  or  knight.  (A.-S.)  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  341,  346 ; Le  Bone  Florence 
of  Rome,  884  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  123 ; Sir 
Degrevant,  301. 

(2)  A brook.  North, 

(3)  A load  or  burden.  North.  See  the  Chester 

Plays,  i.  65.  Bom-rope,  a rope  used  for  car- 
rying a burden.  ^ 

(4)  A terra  at  the  game  of  hide-and-seek,  mean- 
ing to  approach  near  the  object  sought  after. 

(5)  To  waste,  especially  applied  to  time.  “ Wee 
borne  time,"  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632.  To 
bum  daylight,  a common  phrase  with  the  same 
meaning.  See  the  examples  quoted  by  Narcs, 
and  Du  Bartas,  p.  574. 

BURN-BEKING.  Denshering  land,  burning 
turf  for  its  improvement. 

Mr.  Bethop  of  Merton  first  brought  into  the  south 
of  Wiltshire  the  Improvement  by  bumbeking.  Den. 
shering,  tbouf  1G39. 

^ubrfg*»  WUt$,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  987. 

BURN-COW.  A species  of  beetle, 

BURNED.  Burnished.  {A.~N.) 

BURNELL.  A name  for  an  ass,  given  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour.  See  the  Chester  Plays, 
I 84. 

BURNESTE.  Burnished.  (^-.V.) 

BURNET.  (1)  Brown  cloth.  {A.-N.)  Sec  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  226, 4756  ; Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  108 

(2)  The  herb  pimpernel. 

Of  pymparo^Ic  to  speke  thenke  y jet. 

And  Englysch  y*caUed  is  bumet. 

US.SloanefWi,  f.b 

BURNEUX.  An  ancient  sauce,  made  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  &c. 

BURNIE-BEE.  The  lady-bird.  Norf. 

BURNING.  Lues  venerea.  In  the  original  MS. 
regulations  of  the  stews  in  Southwark,  still 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  e Mus. 
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229,  is  the  following,  **  Item  that  no  stue- 
holder  kcpc  noo  womman  withymie  his  hon*s 
that  bath  any  sikenes  of  brmn^nge^  but  that 
she  be  putte  out/*  Hardyng,  Supp.  f.  Ill, 
mentions  a plague  which  happened  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  called  the 
burning  notatt  but  this  has  no  connexion  with 
our  first  meaning. 

BURNING-OF-THE-HILL.  A curious  method 
of  punishing  a thief,  formerly  practised  by 
miners  on  the  Mendip  hills.  The  culprit  was 
shut  up  in  a butt,  around  which  a fire  was 
lighted,  whence  be  made  his  escape  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  often  of  course  severely  in« 
jured,  but  was  never  more  suffered  to  work  on 
the  hill. 

BURNISH.  To  smooth  or  flatten.  North.  Also 
the  same  as  bamUht  q.  v. 

BURN-STICK.  A crooked  stick,  on  which  a 
large  piece  of  coal  is  daily  carried  from  the  pit 
by  each  working  collier  over  hia  shoulder  for 
his  own  private  use.  North. 

BURN-THE-BISCUIT.  A child’s  game. 

BURNWIN.  A blacksmith.  North. 

BURK.  (1)  The  broad  iron  ring  fixed  on  the 
tilting  lance  just  below  the  gripe,  to  prevent 
the  hand  slipping  back.  See  HaJl,  Hen.  IV. 
f.  12  ; Middleton,  ii.  465. 

(2)  The  prickly  seed  of  the  burdock.  Also  the 
plant  itself,  as  in  Topsell’s  Beasts,  p.  683. 

f3^  The  blossom  of  the  hop. 

(4)  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  a hart's  boro. 

(5)  The  lap  of  the  ear. 

BURRAGE.  The  herb  horago^  formerly  put  in 
wine  to  increase  its  exhilarating  effects.  See 
Gerard,  p.  654.  This  1 suppose  is  what  is 
alluded  to  In  the  Tatler,  burridgr, 

BURRATINB.  Some  kind  of  clothing,  men- 
tioned by  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  300. 

BURR-CASTLE.  Newcastle,  so  called  from  the 
5urr,  a particular  sound  made  by  the  natives 
of  that  place  in  pronouncing  the  letter  R, 

DURRISH.  Rough ; prickly. 

BURROW.  Sheltered  from  the  wind.  Nomerse/. 

BURRS.  In  armour,  upright  pieces  in  front  of 
(be  thighs. 

BURR-STONES.  Rough  unhewn  stones. 

BURRYN.  To  bud.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BURSE.  An  exchange  for  merchants. 

BURSEN.  The  name  of  a dish,  described  in 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 

BURSEN-BELLIED.  Ruptured.  See  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  67 ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  55. 

BURST.  To  break.  Also  the  part.  past.  See 
Middleton,  r.  412. 

BURSTE.  lx>88 ; adversity.  (d.S.) 

BURSTYLL.  A liristlc.  Pr.  Parr. 

BURSYD.  Bruised. 

BURT.  To  press  or  indent  anything.  Somerset. 
H uloct  has,  “ hurt  lyke  a ramrac,  arieto.*'  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  56. 

BURTCHIN.  Made  of  birch. 

BURTII.  Behoves.  See  Wright’s  Anecd.  Lit. 
p.  -1.  It  is  wrongly  explained  in  the  Brit. 
Bibl.  iv.  196. 


BURTHEN.  (1)  A quarter  of  ale. 

(2)  To  press  urgently.  E<ut. 

BURTHENSOMK.  Productive.  North. 

BUR-THISTLE.  The  spear-thistle.  North. 

BURTLE.  A sweeting  apple.  North. 

BUR-TREE.  The  elder-tree.  North.  Seethe 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  137. 

Tak  the  myddet  barkc  of  the  bwr.rre,  and  anetc, 
and  areges  aede,  and  lx.  or  x.  grayoea  of  apoarge, 
and  seihe  thaine,  and  do  a llttillc  hony  therto  and 
drynk.  MS.  Med.  f.  S9S. 

BURTYME.  Birthtime.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  443. 

BURWALL.  A wall  battered  or  inclined  against 
a bank.  Yorkth. 

BURWE.  To  defend.  (J.-S.) 

BURWGH.  A castle  or  palace.  (^.-5.) 

BURWHE.  A circle.  Pr.  Parr. 

BURY.  (1)  A house  or  castle.  (A.^S.)  “To this 
very  day,”  says  Miege,  “ the  chief  house  of  a 
manor,  or  the  lord’s  scat,  is  called  bury  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in  Here- 
fordshire.” See  also  Blount's  Glossographia, 
ed.  1681,  p.  82. 

(2)  A rabbit's  burrow.  South. 

BURYDOKKES.  Burdocks. 

BURYING-.-V-WlFE.  A feast  given  by  an  ap- 
prentice at  the  expiration  of  his  articles. 

BUS.  Behoves ; must.  See  Ywaine  and  Gawio, 
1085  ; Severn  Sages, 3150;  Isumbras,  47  ;Nu- 
gs  Poet.  p.  40;  and  Blonde.  In  use  in  Skel- 
ton’s time  as  a provincialism.  “ 1 ^usgoetyll 
bed,”  Merie  Talcs,  ii. 

And  this  Mcrament  but  have  thre  thyngre.  Ane 
ei  toTOwe  in  cure  herte  that  wc  hafe  syoDedet  an- 
other ea  opyne  acrlfte  of  moulhe  how  we  hafe  *yn- 
nede.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  u 17,  f.  816. 

BUSCAGE.  A kind  of  cloth. 

BUSCAYLE.  A bush. 

Lake  ^e  aftyre  evenaang  be  armyde  at  ryghttra 
On  blonkei  by  jone  hMocople  by  jone  blythe  tiremex. 

Morte  Mrthtire,  MS.  Uncoin,  (.  68. 

BUSH.  (1)  The  sign  of  atavem,  which  in  former 
times  was  generally  an  ivy-bush.  “ Good  wine 
draws  customers  without  any  help  of  an  ivy- 
bush,”  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bon.  The  term  bush  is 
however  applied  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
sign  itself,  which  was  frequently  ornamented 
with  ivy-lcavcs,  a practice  that  began  to  be 
obsolete  about  1660. 

(2)  To  go  about  the  bush,  a common  proverbial 
expression.  Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ali^;  Florio, 
in  V.  Futiire. 

(3)  To  butt  with  the  head,  ff’est.  To  push, 
Urry’s  Chaucer,  p.  595. 

(4)  The  inner  circle  of  a wheel  that  encloses  the 
axle-tree.  Also,  to  sheathe  or  enclose,  as  for 
example  to  renew  the  hush  of  a wheel,  or  to 
put  in  a new  touch-hole  to  a gun. 

(5^  To  retreat  from.  Soetth, 

(6)  A kind  of  heard.  " The  bodkin  beard  or 
the  bush,’*  Lilly's  Enchmion,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
C.  xi. 

BUSHETING.  Shooting  out  at  the  roots.  GUme. 
Tdsscr,  p.  Ill,  has5«urAef«,  small  shoots  from 
hushes.  Basket,  Spenser,  and  Florio,  in  v. 
Cespftglio. 
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BUSHLOCK.  A tuft  of  biuhe*  ? 

At  iijght  Ml.  Binyrter  cmulod  me  up  to  ee  • co- 
met. but  ytwu  Venue  with  e gtett  fyery  l>»«  ly>t« 
a bmhlodc  about  hir.  ***• 

BUSHMENT.  An  ambush.  See  Percy  s Re- 
Uques,  p.  25  j Skelton,  i.  9 ; Langtoft,  p.  242  j 
Sir  Degrevant,  1581, 1610 1 Robin  Hood,  i.  54. 
Also,  a thicket,  as  in  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ire- 
land, p.  169. 

Whenne  they  come  to  the  slake. 

The  balde  biucAenwit  brake. 

MS-  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  137. 

BUSHSITHE.  A bill-hook.  Huhet. 

BUSINE.  To  trouble  urith  business.  {Fr.) 

BUSINESS.  Trouble.  Far.  dial. 

BUSK.  (1)  A sort  of  linen  cloth,  apparently  of 
a coarse  and  common  description.  Book  of 
Rates,  1541,  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  397. 

(2)  A piece  of  wood,  or  whalebone,  worn  down 
the  front  of  the  stays  to  keep  them  straight. 
Nares  errs  in  thinking  the  term  obsolete. 

(3)  A flock  of  sheep.  East. 

(4)  A bush.  North.  (A.-N.)  " On  betyth  tbe 
buske,  another  hathe  brydde,”  MS.  Douce  52. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  9. 

With  balefull  boMkryt  yc  hym  bete, 

And  note  hya  flwchc  fro  the  bon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11. 33.  f.  47. 

BUSKEN.  To  busk,  go;  to  array,  prepare.  (-f.-S.) 
See  Minot,  p.  7. 

Bad  them  biuka  and  make  them  yare. 

Alio  that  itlir  were  on  itedc. 

MS.  Harl.  StSS,  f.  91. 


BUSKING.  Bushy. 

Thoie  farmera  that  have  It  growing  in  their 
groundea  doe  keep  the  hay  thereof  for  their  chief 
wlnter-proTialon,  and  instead  of  provender,  the 
root  b tmtJting  Uid  fibroiu* 

Aubrtp't  Hoyoi  Sof.  US-  p*  124. 

BUSKLE.  To  bustle  about;  to  move  quickly. 
See  Pilkington’s  Works,  p.  353 ; Fratemitye 
of  Vacabondes,  p.  24 ; Holinshed,  t'hron.  Ire- 
land, p.  80. 

It  is  like  the  smoldring  fyer  of  mount  Chymora, 
which  boyling  long  tyme  with  great  buaK.ir.g  in  the 
bowcU  of  the  earthy  dooth  at  length  bur»t  out  with 
violent  rage.  Ora(*eru  of  Artanet,  lUA. 

BUSK-POINT.  The  lace,  with  its  tag,  which 
secured  the  end  of  the  busk.  Norn. 

BUSKY.  Woody;  bushy.  North. 

1 will  go  tccke  him  in  the  buskp  groves. 

tVoman  in  the  Moene,  1A97* 

BUSMER.  See  Bimare. 

And  lau;e  us  a Suamer  a skorn. 

In  gret  sklandre  ua  brynge. 

MS.  Call.  Trio.  Onui.  S7. 

BUSS.  (1)  A calf.  West. 

(2)  To  kiss.  Far.  dial. 

(3)  To  butt,  or  strike  with  the  head.  Florio  has, 
“ Acctffiirt,  to  buue  or  heakc  as  a hog  doth.” 

(4)  A large  pitcher.  Devott. 

BUSSARD.  A great  drinker. 

BUSSE.  A kind  of  flshing-boat.  (Out.)  See 
Langtoft,  p.  149  ; Fairholt’i  Pageants,  p.  40. 

BUSSED.  Laid  in  ambush.  “ Butted  beside 
the  flom,”  Langtoft,  p.  187. 

BUSSES.  Hoops  for  the  top  of  a cart  or  wag. 
goii.  North. 


BUSSOCK.  A thick  fat  penon.  Warw. 

BUST.  (1)  A tar  mark  on  sheep.  North.  This 
may  be  the  meaning  of  tarre  boytte  in  Chester 
Plays,  L 121,  125,  although  in  the  latter  in- 
stance the  Bodl.  MS.  reads  far-ior. 

(2)  Kissed. 

BUSTED.  Burst.  Wett. 

BUSTER.  A loaf.  Far.  dial. 

BUSTIAN.  A kind  of  coarse  cloth,  mentioned 
in  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  29 ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii. 
398 ; Harrison'sDescription  of  England,  p.  1 63. 
It  is  perhaps  the  tame  as/usfiun.  See  Jamie- 
son, Supp.  i.  165. 

BUSTOUS.  See  Boulout. 

BUSY.  To  be  active.  {A.-N.) 

BUSY-GOOD.  A meddling  person.  Wett. 

BUT.  (1)  A peculiar  kind  of  conical  basket  used 
in  the  river  Parret  for  catching  salmon. 

(2)  A cast ; a throw. 

(3)  Contended;  struggled  with  each  other. 
Ilavelok,  1916. 

(4)  A flounder  or  plmce.  North.  “ Butte  fysshe, 
yi/ye,”  Palsgrave,  f.  22.  See  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p,  224;  Ilavelok,  759; 
Howard  Household  Books,  p.  120.  (Duf.) 

(5)  Without ; unless.  Nares  has  it,  “ otherwise 
than.”  Cf.  Palsgrave,  f.  466. 

(6)  A piece  of  ground,  portion  of  a garden,  &c. 
Also,  the  thick  or  fleshy  root  of  a plant,  e.  g. 
a potato  or  turnip,  said  to  be  large  or  small 
in  the  but.  Hence  tbe  verb  hut,  to  grow  or 
swell  out.  North. 

(7)  A shoemaker’s  knife.  North. 

(8)  A buttock  of  beef.  Wett. 

(9)  Any  large  vessel  or  cart.  Devon. 

(10)  Strong  leather.  North. 

(11)  “ But  and  ben,"  tbe  outer  and  inner  apart- 
ment,  where  there  are  only  two  rooms.  North. 

(121  A hassock.  Devon. 

(13)  A bee-hive.  Exmoor. 

(14)  Suddenly.  Devon. 

(15)  A kind  of  cap.  North. 

(16)  Rough ; ragged.  North. 

(17)  To  exchange  or  barter.  Craven. 
BUT-BOLT.  The  strong,  unbarhed  arrow  used 

by  the  citizens  in  shooting  at  the  butt.  See 
Ford's  Works,  ii.  479. 

BUTCHE.  To  kill.  North. 

BUTE.  Help ; remedy. 

BUT-GAP.  A hedge  of  pitched  turf.  Devon. 
BUTH.  Be ; are.  (A.-S.) 

BUTLANDS.  Waste  ground.  Eatt. 

BUTLER.  A housekeeper.  North.  Butler’s- 
grace,  without  any  ceremony. 

BUT-SHOT.  The  distance  an  arrow  wUl  fly. 
I.elandi  Itin.  iii.  31. 

BUTT.  A boat.  Tempest,  i.  2.  If  butt,  which 
is  merely  an  old  form  of  the  word,  is  to  be  re- 
tained, it  can  only  be  in  this  sense.  Botte, 
Chester  Plays,  L 54. 

BUTTAL.  (1)  A bittern.  South. 

(2)  A corner  of  ground.  North. 

BUTTEN.  To  fall  ? 

The  knight  donward  gan  buttmt 

Amldwaid  the  hora  gutten.  Arthituranil  MerUri,\i.Vj2 
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BUTTER-AND-FXiGS.  Tlie  (laffodil.  Il'inl. 

BUTTER-BOX.  A Dutchmin.  This  cant  term 
is  found  in  Miege. 

BUTTER-BUMP.  A bittern.  North. 

BUTTER-DAISY.  The  white  ox-eye. 

BUTTERED-ALE.  Ale  boiled  with  lump  sugar, 
hutter,  and  spice.  Salop. 

BUTTER-FINGERED.  SUppery.  Var.diaL 

BUTTER-MIT.  A small  tub  in  which  newly- 
made  butter  is  washed.  Weal. 

BUTTER-PRINT.  A child.  This  cant  term 
occurs  twice  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

BUTTER-PUMPS.  The  ovary  of  the  yellow 
water  lily.  Doriel. 

BUTTER-SIIAO.  A slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
North. 

BUTTER-TEETH.  The  two  middle  incisors  in 
front  of  the  upper  jaw.  See  Doclslcy,  i.  239. 

HU  two  lower  bvtter^tecth  ttryke  tip  quyte  throe 
hlf  tnowt  M thoe  they  wer  riveted.  MS.  Addit.  MM. 

BUTTER-WHORE.  A scold.  “ They  scold 
like  so  many  bufier-trhores  or  oybter-women 
at  Billinsgate/'  Howell,  p.  20. 

BUTTERY-HATCH.  A half-door  between  the 
buttery  or  kitchen  and  the  hall,  in  colleges 
and  old  mansions.  Also  called  a buttcry-bar, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3 j Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 
i.  113.  There  was  a small  ledging  or  bar  on 
this  hatch  to  rest  the  tankards  on. 

nUTTILLARY.  A buttery. 

BUTTING-IRON.  An  instrument  used  for  peel- 
ing bark  from  trees.  North. 

BUTI'OCK.  A common  strumpet. 

BUTTON.  (1)  A small  cake.  EoMt 

(2)  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect.  H’est. 

(3)  A bad.  East.  See  Harrison’s  Description 
of  England,  p.  210,  **  three  score  leaves 
growing  upon  one  button/*  qu.  part  of  the 
stalk. 

(4)  To  shot  up.  Oxon. 

BUTTON-NAILS.  Roundheaded  nails. 

BUTTONS.  Sheep’s  dung.  Deron.  His  tail 

makes  buttons,  i.  e.  he  is  in  great  fear,  a phrase  I 
occurring  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  209,  276; 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  87. 

BUTTRICE.  A farrier’s  tool  used  in  shoeing 
horses  to  pare  the  hoofs. 

BUTT-SHAFT.  A kind  of  arrow,  used  for  shoot- 
ing at  butts,  formed  without  a barb,  so  as  to 
stick  into  the  butts,  and  yet  to  bo  easily  ex- 
tracted. Nares. 

BUTTY.  A companion  or  partner  in  any  work. 
yar.  dial. 

BUTURE.  The  bittern.  North. 

BUTYNE.  Booty.  Palsgrave,  f.  313. 

BUYER.  A gnat.  North. 

BUVIDLY.  Stout  made.  North. 

BUXOM.  Ol>cdient.  (.V.-5.)  And  hence,  meek, 
or  humble. 

BUYEDK.  Bowed.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  475. 

BUZ.  A report  or  rumour. 

BUZZ.  To  empty  a bottle  of  wine  in  carousing ; 
to  drink. 


BUZZARD.  (1)  A coward. 

(2)  A moth  that  dies  by  night.  See  the  Craven 
Glossary.  Nares  wrongly  explains  it  a beetle 
Buzse-flies,  Florio,  p.  69. 

BUZZOM.  Very  red.  Devon. 

BWON.  See  Bonn. 

BY.  (I)  In.  {A.’S.)  “ By  the  morwe,"  in  the 
rooming,  or  day-time.  “ By  his  life,”  in  his 
lifetime.  By  and  by,”  exactly,  distinctly, 
in  order  one  after  the  other.  See  Todd’e 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  p.  325.  For^  Kyng  Ali 
saundcr,  3174.  “ By  tha,”  with  that.  fVeber 
It  constantly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  qf;  to  know 
nothing  by  a person,  to  know  no  ill  of  him,  as 
in  1 Cor.  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  abie.  (^.-5.) 

$cho  Myd,  iraytoure,  thou  lalle  bift 
How  was  thou  twm  hardy, 

MS.  Unc.  A.  1. 17.  Mas. 

(3)  A bee.  See  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  88 ; 
Skelton’s  Works,  iL  112. 

(4)  A bracelet ; a collar.  See  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  9, 

**  dextrotiriumt  a by  of  golde  anomyng  the 
rygbt  arme Sir  Degrevant,  556. 

(5)  To  abide.  Sec  the  True  Trtgedie  of  Richard 
III.,  p.  57,  repr.  Perhaps  a misprint  in  the 
original  for  bydy  which  occurs  in  Torrent  of 
Portugal,  p.  44. 

(G)  To  buy.  See  Langtoft,  p.  116;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  7159. 

(7^  Be ; continue.  Heame. 

(8)  A by-place.  Florio  translates  burella,  **  a 
by  or  darke  comer.”  He  apparently  gives 
another  meaning  to  it  in  ▼.  Massdre,  ” to  play 
or  cast  at  the  by,  at  hazard  or  grcsco.” 

(9)  Besides.  Northumb. 

(10)  The  point  or  mark  from  which  boys  emit 
the  marbles  or  taws.  Yorksh. 

BYAR.  A cow-house.  North.  Douce,  in  his 
MS.  papers,  calls  the  field  near  the  bvot  the 
hyerleys. 

BYBBEY.  A kind  of  herb.  See  Chester  Plays, 
i.  119,  where  the  Bodl.  MS.  reads  tibbie, 

BY-BLOW.  A bastard.  See  J.  Clcaveland  Re- 
vived, 1660,  p.  187 : Howell,  sect.  24 ; Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  vii.  185.  I am  doubtful 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  last 
instance. 

BY-CALLE.  To  accuse.  (vf.-5.) 

Thsune  ■>  Syr  Msdor  loudeste  tpake. 

The  queue  of  treeoun  to 
Comp  Syr  Launcclot  du  Lake 
Rydand  ryght  in  theballc. 

MS.  HmrL  Sm,  f.  105. 

BYCHSCHOPK.  A bishop. 

BY-CLAGGEDE.  Besmeared.  Gaw. 

BYCOKET.  An  ornament  for  the  head.  See  a 
document  dated  1513  in  the  Arclucologia, 
xxvi.  398. 

BYDAGGED.  Splashed.  Weber. 

BYDANDE.  Bearing? 

And  ye,  aer  Gye,  a ihousanrie, 

Bolde  nuMi  and  wcle  6trdam/e. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.ll.  38, f.  156. 

BYDDING.  Abiding.  Skinner. 

BYDE.  Abode ; dwelling. 
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BYDRYVEN.  To  commit  evil.  Carton. 

BYDWONGEN.  Compelled ; forced.  Carton. 

BYE.  A boy.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BYEBB.  A dwelling.  Aih. 

BYE-BOOTINGS.  The  finest  kindof  bnm.  North. 

BYED.  “ They  iyeii  on  hym,”  MS.  Cantab. 
Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  103.  Perhaps  an  error  for  cryed. 

BYEN.  Be.  Table  Book,  p.  147. 

BYER.  A shrine.  This  is  s^>parently  the  mean- 
ing in  Rob.  Glonc.  p.  248.  See  Heame’s  Glos- 
sary, in  V.  Byen,  buyers.  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  10. 

BYERLAWS.  The  townships  of  Ecclesall  and 
Brightside  are  so  called.  The  appellation  was 
probably  derived  from  the  Byerlaw  courts, 
formerly  held  there.  See  the  Hallamshire 
Glossary,  p.  17. 

BYET.  Work  not  finished.  North. 

BYETH.  Be.  {4.-S.) 

BY-FAR.  Mach.  Far.  dial. 

BYFFE.  Beef.  Prongit.  Pan. 

BY-FOUNDE.  Found  out ; discovered.  Hearne. 

BY-FRUITS.  According  to  Kcnnett,  MS.Lansd. 
1033,  “ those  wens  or  humid  bubbles  which 
insects  raise  upon  vegetables,  wherein  they 
lodge  their  egge  and  produce  their  young,  are 
call’d  by.fraitt.” 

BYGABBED.  Deceived.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  458. 

BYGAGED.  Mad ; bewitched.  Ermoor. 

BYGATES.  Spoil ; plunder.  Weber. 

BYGET.  Occasioned  j promised.  Hearne. 

BYGGERE.  A buyer.  Maundevile. 

BY-GOLD.  TinseL  Cotpave  has,  •*  Orpel,  sil- 
ver and  hy.gdtd,  a kind  of  leafe-tinne  used  in 
the  silvering  over  of  trifles  for  children.” 

BYGORN.  A goblin.  North. 

BYGYNO.  Beginning.  Hearne. 

BYHANGGID.  Hanged  up. 

V thuU  be  byhangria  by  all  right  and  reason. 

MS.  Land,  tie,  f.  61. 

BYHEFDED.  Beheaded.  Hearne. 

BYHETER.  A surely.  Wickliffe. 

BYHOREDB.  Committed  adultery  against. 

For  thou  hattc  hjfhfrede  my  Inrdc, 

Tlvu  Mile  hafe  wonderynge  in  the  worlde. 

US.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  ISO. 

BYHOVE.  To  advantage.  Chaucer. 

BYHT.  Deeth.  Ritson. 

BY-JAPEN.  To  mock;  to  ridicule.  {A.-S.) 
Sec  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  386,  453;  and 
Bejnpe. 

BY-JEN.  By  Si.  John.  North. 

BYKEU.  A beaker  cup.  Prompt.  Part. 

BYL.\CE.  Caught;  beset.  {A.-N.) 

BYLAND.  A ]>eniusula.  This  tenn  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Harrison,  Descriirlion 
of  Britaine.  p.  30. 

BYLAY.  Belonged.  “ As  to  hym  bylay!*  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  421. 

BY-LAY'NE.  Lain  with.  {A.-S.)  SeeRitson’s 
Songs,  i.  67  ; Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1119. 
Hcilepyd  nevyr  be  hur  lyde, 

Nor  bath  hur  not  hft-layne. 

1,9  B<»n«  Flartnee  of  Hone,  1071. 

BY-LEMAN.  A second  lover  or  gallant.  See 


Octovian,  119,  129.  It  was  anciently  believed 
that  twins  could  not  be  the  genuine  ofTspring 
of  one  man,  a notion  there  alluded  to. 

BYLE>\'YN.  To  remain ; to  stay.  (.4.-S.) 

BY'LIS.  Boils ; ulcers.  Wickliffe. 

BY’LLEN.  To  peck  with  the  bilL  Pron^t, 
Part. 

B YLLERNE.  A kind  of  water-plant,  translated 
by  berula  in  the  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  36. 

DYLLY’NE.  To  use  a spade  or  mattock.  Prompt, 
Part, 

BY'-LOU.  Laughed  at.  Rob,  Glouc, 

BYLUFFEDE.  Beloved. 

BY'-MATTERS.  Irrelevant  circumstances.  See 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  31. 

BYME.  Skinner  refers  to  Gower,  cd.  1532.  f.  38, 
for  this  word,  which  appears  to  be  merely  by 
me.  MS.  Bodl.  294  has  the  same  reading.  He 
was  misled  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  the 
rhyme.  See,  however,  the  example  quoted 
under  Alkymiatre;  and  gloss,  to  Urry’s 
Chaucer,  in  v.  Alouth. 

So  wolle  I nou^t  that  eny  tyme 
Be  iMte  of  that  thou  haat  do  Sy  m* 

US.  .soc.  jntia-  iM.  r.  lai. 
For  deth  cam  to  in  haite  bp  mo 
Ere  I hadde  therto  eny  tyme. 

Gower,  US.  Cantab.  (.  30. 

BY'-MOLEN.  To  spot;  to  stain.  (A.-S.) 

BY*MO\VE.  To  mock.  Apol.  Loll. 

BTfMYNSTER.  To  administer. 

In  every  thingc  to  hii  willc  obeye, 

And  bpmynster  unto  hUvoluute. 

Legate,  US.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  14. 

BY'N,  Within.  Ritson. 

BYNAME.  To  nick-uamc. 

BYNDE.  The  woodbine.  Prompt.  Part. 

BYNDERES.  Binders;  robbers  who  bind. 
Ifatelok. 

BYNE.  (1)  Malt.  Cambr. 

(2)  A bin,  a manger,  according  to  Mr.  Utterson, 
but  more  probably  a corruption  of  pyne.  Sec 
SvT  Tryamourc,  160. 

BYNNY.  A kind  of  popper.  CoxveU. 

BY-NOMEN.  Taken  away.  (A.^S.) 

BY-NOW.  A short  time  ago.  IVest. 

BY'NTE.  Bound. 

He  dryoketh  the  wyn,  but  at  la»io 

The  wyo  drynketh  him,  and  bpnte  him  fa»ie 

Cawer,  MS.  Soc.  Antui.  134,  f.  177* 
He  taketh.  he  kq>cth,  he  haite,  he  bynr«. 

That  lyjter  ii  to  fle  the  flynte.  Ibid.  f. !:/». 

BYOFTHE.  Behoof:  profit.  Rob.Glouc. 

BYON.  A quinsv.  A’orM. 

BY-PAST.  Past  by.  North. 

BY-PLOT.  A small  piece  of  ground  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place. 

Theac  dales  works  are  not  imploied  upon  thote 
waies  that  lead  from  market  to  market,  but  ech 
tiirveior  amendeth  such  bp-plott  tmd  lanes  as  seeme 
best  for  hli  owne  coitiroo<1Ule,  anil  more  easle  paaugc 
unto  his  fields  and  pasture*. 

Harrisju’t  DeocrifAion  of  Urxtainc,  p.  114. 

BY'QUIDE.  Bequest. 

Hys  bpquid*  In  thysmancrc  be  madcbyvorchys  deth 

I Bol..  G/our.  p.3Kt 

I BYRDE.  Glossed  “ iiiostc.” 
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Tor  M>th«  CO  hy^m  byrd^. 

For  he  wet  a mervcylus  hyrdc. 

Af.S.  HoW.J701.f.  n. 

BYRDING.  A burden?  {A.-S.)  It  is  explained, 

“ playing,  gamboling,"  Townclcy  Myst.  p.  79. 

BYRDUNE.  A burden.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BYRE.  The  stump  of  a tree.  North. 

BYREVY5THE.  Bereaveth.  See  the  Chron. 
Vilodun.  p.  113. 

BniEY.N'YNGE.  Burning.  Htame. 

BYRIDEN.  Buried.  Wiektiffe. 

BYRKYN.  Breaking.  Townrlry  Mytt. 

BYRLAKIN.  A familiar  diminutive  of  by  our 
Lady,  often  introduced  in  old  plays. 

BYRNSTON.  Brimstone.  Skelton. 

BY-RONNE.  Rnnover.  (A.-S.) 

He  fond  Rymenild  clttynde» 

And  wel  core  wepynde» 

So  whytcotheconne,  ' 

M!d  terrec  a1  bihtvnne.  Kyng  Horn,  639. 

BYRYNE.  To  bury.  Prompt.  Parr. 

BYS.  Be.  Weber. 

BYSCHELLE.  A bushel.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BYSCHYPRYCHE.  A bishopric.  Prompt. 
Parv. 

BYSCUTE.  Biscuit.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BYSMALOW.  Theholyhock,aplant.  See  an  old 
book  of  medical  receipts,  MS.  Bodl.  591, 
ad  lin. 

BY-SMOKEDE.  Covered  wth  smoke.  {A.^S.) 

And  thAnoe  me  thoghte  the  borelles  brakke.  and 
Chare  emote  owto  cwylke  a emoke,  that  It  alle  ly^ 
tmokede  thamc  that  was  abowte. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  f.  17*  f.9M. 

BYSOM.  Blind.  (^.-5.)  See  Bieen.  This  form 
occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  238,  the  burden  of 
a ballad  being,  “ for  now  the  bysom  ledys 
the  blynde.” 

BYSPYNG.  Confirmation.  Another  form  of 
bi»hopping,  q.  v.  Cotgravc  says  bi»ping  is  the 
vulgar  mode  of  speaking  the  word,  in  v. 
roTj/frma/icm. 

5et  wollc  y makerelacioo 
Of  the  conflrmacion. 

That  by  Englycchc  roenyng 

Y»  called  the  bytpyng  US.  CrovrfS7. 

The  came  cocenage  ynne  alle  Ihyng. 

Yc  yn  the  chlldys  bytpyng.  Ibid. 

BYSSI.  Soon  ; readily  ? 

Sire,  quod  the  itiwarde  anoon. 

A1  byni  Khal  I fynde  oon. 

rVrighi’i  Scren  Sagri,  p.  34. 

BYSSINE.  Fine  silk.  WicA-UJe. 

BYST.  Prayest.  See  Rob.  Clone,  p.  .337,  here  j 
the  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  butdeet. 

BYSTE.  A temporary  bed  used  by  hop-driers  ! 


and  maltsters  to  rest  on  in  the  night,  and  at 
other  times  when  tending  their  fires.  SutseT, 
BYSYLIERE.  More  busy ; more  attentive.  It 
is  translated  by  attentiue  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 8. 
BYSYSCHYPPE.  Activity. 

Waat  hast  thou  do  ofTbyryccfiyype, 

To  love  and  to  imdyschyppe. 

US.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  3. 

BYT.  Bite.  Riteon. 

BYTACK.  A farm  taken  in  addition  to  another 
farm,  and  on  which  the  tenant  dues  not  reside. 
//ere/brdsA. 

BY-TAIL.  The  right  handle  of  a plough.  Var. 
diat. 

BYTE.  (1)  A morsel ; a bit.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  cut,  as  a sword,  or  any  instrument.  Sec 
Tundale,  p.  24 ; Eglamour,  491. 

Thcr  was  no  knyfe  that  wolde  hym  byte. 

US.  Cantab.  Ft.  ti.  3B,  f.  66. 
Oye.  wyth  hys  owne  hande, 

Oefendyd  hym  with  hys  axe  bytande.  Ibid.  f.  189 
Bot  thofc  he  radc  never  so  fastc, 

His  nobille  spereon  hym  he  braste, 

It  wold  note  in  hym  byit. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  Ul. 
BYTH.  (1)  Is;8hallbc.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  Bite.  Cov.  Mytf. 

BY-THE-WALLS.  Unburied.  Etut. 

BYTOC.  Committed.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  183. 
BYTTE.  A bottle ; a fiagon.  Warw. 
BYTYLLE.  A beetle.  Prompt.  Parv. 
BYUEDE.  Bowed.  Rob.  Gloue. 

BYVONDE.  Found ; contrived.  Ifeante. 
BYVORE.  Explained  **  Far  off,”  by  Heame, 
but  it  clearly  means  brfore  in  Rob.  Glono. 
p.  348. 

BY-WAKE.  Watched  over. 

Writ  thatnyyt  that  he  was  take, 

And  with  tourmeotourec  hy~uHike, 

US.Addit.  I]397,  f.  49. 
BY-WASII.  The  outlet  of  water  from  a dam- 
iVor/A. 

BY-  W A Y T.  To  be  patient. 

BY-WIPE.  An  indirect  sarcasm.  North. 
BYWOOPEN.  Made  senseless.  Colei.  It  is 
explained  “ made  of  silk,”  in  Cocker’s  English 
Dirtimiary,  1724. 

BYW'OKD.  A proverb.  (A.-S.) 

BYYN.  To  buy.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BYZ.VNT.  A besom.  Donet, 

BY3AR.  A buyer.  Apol.  Ij)IL 
BY3TNG.  Buying.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BY3T.  A bend.  Not  “ hollow,  cavity,”  as  cx- 
plmncd  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

In  the  by^t  uf  the  harmc  also 

Anojyr  hyc  that  mot  be  undo.  RUt^.  jintiq,  I.  IRl. 


CA.  (1)  To  drive.  North. 

(2)  A jackdaw.  Junitvt. 

CAAD.  Cold.  North. 

CAAS.  (1)  Case.  (A.-N.) 

And  in  suche  caat  often  tymrs  they  be, 

That  on©  may  make  them  play  with  itrawet  thre. 

US.  Hawl.  c.  en. 

(2)  Chance.  North. 

(3)  Because.  Snrth. 


CAB.  (1)  A small  number  of  persons  secretly 
united  in  the  performance  of  some  under- 
taking. Suisex. 

(2)  Any  stickv  substance.  Devon. 

CABB.YGE.  ‘The  part  of  a dcer*s  bead  wherein 
the  horns  arc  set.  To  cabbage,  to  grow  to  a 
bead,  applied  to  the  horns  of  a deer.  Sec 
Wyl  Buckea  Testament,  p.  5 ; Skelton,  ii.  350; 
llowcll.  sect.  iii. 
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CABBY.  Sticky ; clammy.  Devon. 

CABES.  A cabbage.  **  Brceeica  capitata,  cole 
cabee**  Elyot.  Vabbithegy  Middleton,  v.  35, 
and  var.  dial. 

CABLE-HATBAND.  A fashion  introduced 
almut  1599,  being  a twisted  cord  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  silk,  worn  round  the  hat. 

CABLISH.  Brushwood.  Law  term. 

CABOB.  A leg  of  mutton,  stuffed  with  white 
herrings  and  sweet  herbs. 

CABOBBLE.  To  confuse  or  puzzle.  Eaat, 

CABOCHE.  To  bend. 

There  nedeth  no  more  but  to  cuboche  hli  heed, 
slle  the  over  Jawes  ttylle  thereon,  and  the  tabellec 
foruyd.  MS.  Bod/.  546. 

CABRIOLES.  A lady's  head-dress. 

CABRITO.  A kid  (i^aw.) 

CABUL.^TOR.  Saltpetre.  Howell. 

CACCHEN.  To  catch ; to  take.  (/f.-S.) 

CACHE,  (n  Togo. 

(2)  To  couch  or  lay  down.  Skelton. 

CACHERE.  A hunter.  (^.-Y.) 

CACHERELE.  A catchpole. 

CACHET.  Gone. 

CACK.  Alvum  exonerare.  Var.  dial.  Cackabed, 
a term  of  contempt,  Florio,  in  v.  Gttdzza  teito ; 
Hawkins,  iiL  63. 

CACKLE.  To  babble.  Var.  dial. 

CACKLING-CHEAT.  A cock  or  capon.  A cant 
term,  found  in  Dekker’s  Belman  of  London, 
1616;  Earle's  Microc.  p.  254. 

CACKMAG.  Chatter;  idle  talk.  £azt.. 

CACORNE.  The  windpipe.  Devon. 

CAD.  A very  small  pig.  East. 

CADAR.  A light  ^me  of  wood  put  over  a 
scythe  to  preserve  and  lay  the  com  more  even 
in  the  swathe.  Staff. 

CADATORS.  Beggars  who  make  circuits  ronnd 
the  kingdom,  assuming  the  characters  of  de- 
cayed gentlemen. 

CADDEL.  Cow  parsnip.  Devon. 

CADDIS.  Worst^,  or  worsted  ribbon.  “ Caddas, 
or  cruel  ribbon,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  293. 
The  dresses  of  servants  were  often  ornamented 
with  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of 
woollen  stuff  so  called.  Palsgrave  has, 
" caddas  or  crule,  tapette."  (f.  22.)  Tliis  was 
used  for  stuffing  dresses.  See  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  57. 

CADDLE.  (1)  A dispute,  noise,  contention,  con- 
fusion. Var.  dial. 

2)  To  coax ; to  spoil.  Horih. 

31  To  tease,  or  annoy. 

(4)  To  scold;  to  hurry;  to  attend  officiously. 
fVegf. 

(5)  To  squander  money.  IVarv. 

CAD  DOW.  A jackdaw.  Eazt,  **  AWu/uaisalso 
for  a caddow  or  dawe,"  Withals,  cd.  1 608, 
p.  87. 

**  1 taw  a daw.  a knot  which  roundly  knat : 

Such  a dawe  1 never  taw  but  that.** 

CADDY.  (1)  A ghost  or  bugbear.  Xorth. 

(2)  The  caddis-worm,  or  grub  of  the  .May-fly. 
Devon. 

(3)  Well ; strong ; hearty ; in  good  spirits.  Xorth. 

CADE.  (1)  A barrel  containing  six  hundred  her- 


rings was  called  a cade  of  herrings.  In  Kent  a 
cade  of  beef  is  any  parcel  or  quantity  of  pieces 
under  a whole  quarter.  See  Kennctt,  p.  36; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  102;  Prompt.  Pai^\  pp.  57, 
299.  A small  cask  was  also  termed  a catle; 
Florio,  in  v.  Uugnola.  Cadel  of  musculs  to 
potage,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  445. 

(2)  Testis.  North. 

Telle  tchul  wives  tuelve, 

5ir  snl  child  may  be  made 
Wlthouten  knoweing  of  man  no  rode. 

Mi-thourand  Mtrlin,  p.  3>I. 

CADE-LAMB.  A house-lamb.  North.  Hence 
applied  to  a pet  child. 

CADENT.  Falling.  Shak. 

CADER.  A small  frame  of  wood  on  which  the 
flsherman  keeps  his  line.  South. 

CADESSE.  A jackdaw.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Chouchettet  Hollyband,  in  v.  Chouca; 
Marlowe,  iii.  534  ; Withals,  ed.  1608,  p. 
23. 

CADEW.  The  straw-worm. 

CADGE.  (1)  A circular  piece  of  wood,  on  which 
hawks  are  carried  when  ex{x)sefl  for  sale. 

(2)  To  cyry.  North. 

(3)  To  bind  or  lie.  Thorcsby  says,  “ a term  in 
making  bone-lace."  Pal^ave  has,  “ I cadge 
a garment,  1 set  lystes  in  tbc  lyuyug  to  kepe 
the  plyghtes  in  order.” 

(4)  To  stuff,  to  fill,  generally  at  another's  ex- 
pense. North.  Hence  cadge-helly,  a full  fat 
belly. 

CADGER.  A packman  or  itinerant  huckster. 
Var.  dial.  According  to  Kcnnctt,  p.  36,  “ a 
cadger  is  a butcher,  miller,  or  carrier  of  any 
other  load." 

CADGY.  Merry ; cheerful.  North. 

CADLING.  False ; insincere.  JVett. 

CADLOCK.  The  rough  cadlock  is  the  wild 
mnstard,  and  the  smooth  cadlock  is  the  wild 
rape.  North. 

CADMA.  The  least  pig  of  the  litter.  Var.  dial. 

CADNAT.  A canopy. 

CADOCK.  A bludgeon.  Somerget. 

CADUKE.  Crazy;  frail.  (Lat.)  Sec  Hall, 
Edward  IV.  f.  59 ; Dial.  Crcr.t.  Moral,  p.  154. 

CADY.  Foolish ; addled.  Salop. 

CiEClTY.  Blindness.  Miepe. 

CAFART.  A hypocrite.  (/V.) 

CAFF.  (1)  Chaff.  North.  See  Apol.  Loll.  p.  54. 
(Betff.) 

(2)  To  cavil  or  run  off  a bargain ; to  abandon 
anything.  Craven. 

CAFFA.  Some  kind  of  rich  stuff,  |>crhaps 
taffata. 

CAFFLE.  To  cavil.  North. 

CAFT.  intimidated.  Yorkgh. 

CAG.  A stump.  H'egt. 

CAGED.  Imprisoned ; confined.  North, 

I CAG  EL,  To  harrow  ground.  North. 

CAGMAG.  (1)  Properly  an  old  goose,  hut  ap- 
plied to  coarse  bad  food  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a small  inferior  breed  of  sheep  called 
rapmaffg. 

(2)  To  quarrel. 

CAIE.  A quay.  Hinghetu 
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CAILES.  Nine-pins.  Minahm,  “Cavlys,  car- 
tivng,  and  haserdv/'  Reliq.  Aiitiq.  ii.  224. 

C.VINED.  Mothery.  North. 

C’AINGEL.  A crabbed  fellow.  North.  Caiiigj’, 
pee\ish,  illtcinpered. 

('AIRD.  A tinker.  Northumb. 

GAIIIT.  A chart.  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  143. 

CAISAR.  A king,  or  emperor. 

CAITCHE.  Tlie  game  of  tennis,  as  appears  from 
a passage  quoted  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  135. 
Jamieson  gives  another  example,  but  seems  in 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

CAITIF.  A wretch.  In  the  pro- 

vinces a cripple  is  so  called.  An  adjective  in 
Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2,  base,  servile. 

CAITIITEE.  Captivity.  Wicklifft. 

CAKE.  (1)  To  cackle.  North, 

•J^l)  A foolish  fellow.  Var.  diaL 

CAKE-BREAD.  A roll  or  manchet.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iv.  512 ; Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram, 
ii.  262. 

CAKE-CREEL.  A rack  at  the  top  of  a kitchen 
to  dry  oat-cakes.  North, 

CAKE-NIGHT.  The  eve  of  AU  Saints,  so  called 
at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  at  w hich  time  a cake  is 
made  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

CAKERBD.  Bound  with  iron.  North. 

CAKE-SPRITTLE.  A thin  board  of  altout  the 
same  dimensions  with  the  bake-stone,  used  for 
turning  the  oat-cakes  while  over  the  oven. 
YorkMh, 

CAKO.  Some  kind  of  mineral,  mentioned  by 
Forman  in  MS.  Ashmole  208,  f.  78. 

CALABASS.  A small  kind  of  gun.  alluded  to 
by  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578. 

CALABER.  A kind  of  fur.  Sec  Brit.  Bibl.  ii. 
401;  Strutt,  ii.  102;  Cov.Myst.p.  242. 

CALABS.  Steel. 

CALAMANCE.  Perhaps  for  coArmmico,  a kind 
of  woollen  stuff,  in  Lilly’s  Midas.  Fustian  is 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  applied  to 
language  in  a similar  manner;  and  as  the  sur- 
face of  calamanco  shines  somewhat  like  satin, 
our  reading  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable. 

CALANDER.  A kind  of  lark.  See  Howell, 
sect.  39 ; Sex  Linguanim  Dictionarius,  8vo. 
Niir.  1549.  This  seems  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  camaL 

CALANGY.  To  challenge.  Rob.  Clone,  p.  451. 

CALASSES.  Alms-houses.  Gro$p. 

CALCAR.  An  astrologer.  To  calke,  or  calkill, 
to  cast  a figure  or  nativity.  See  Ritson’s 
Fairies,  p.  45;  Bale’s  KjDge  Johan,  p.  71  ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  58 ; Triail  of  Mens  Witts, 
1604,  p.  183. 

■CALCOCOS.  Brass.  Hou;dl. 

CALCULE.  To  calculate,  See  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.  11596;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iv.  1398. 

ALDAR.  Tin.  HoxceU. 

CALDE.  Called. 

CALDESE.  To  cheat,  or  deceive,  especially  by 
fortune-telling.  Butler. 

CALE.  (1)  A turn.  North. 


(2)  To  throw ; to  move  irregularly ; to  gambol. 
Eant, 

(3)  Pottage.  “ No  man  can  make  of  ill  acates 
good  ca/e,”  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Viande. 

(4)  Aubrey,  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  291,  says 
that  ccie  is  a Dorsetshire  terra  for  colewort. 

' CalcMtoke  is  mentioned  in  a receipt  in  5IS. 

■ Med.  Line.  f.  297.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  58 ; 
Skelton,  ii.  38. 

CALEEVER.  To  gambol.  North. 

CALENDER.  To  smooth  woollen  cIotha,and  give 
them  8 gloss. 

CALENTURE.  A hot  fever.  See  London  Prodi- 
gal, p.  129 ; Hall’s  Poems,  p.  57. 

CALEWEIS,  A kind  of  pear. 

CALF-LICK.  A tuft  on  the  forehead  which  can- 
not be  made  to  lie  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  rest  of  the  hair.  North, 

CALF-STAGES.  Places  for  holding  calves. 
GUmc. 

CALF-TRTJNDLE.  Theentrailsofacalf.  Figura- 
tively applied  to  the  ruffle  of  a shirt,  or  flouncea 
of  a gown. 

CALF-YARD.  The  dwelling-place  of  our  infancy. 
North, 

CALIMANCO-CAT.  A tortoise-shell  cat.  Notf. 

CALIS.  A chalice.  (A.-S.)  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  489 ; Havelok,  187  ; St.  Brendan,  p.  14. 

CALIVER.  A large  pistol  or  blunderbuss.  See 
Ben  Jonson,  iii.  452;  Florio,  in  v.  Colibro; 
Marlowe,  iii.  256;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  135. 

CALKINS.  The  parts  of  a horse-shoe  which  are 
tunied  up  and  sharpened  to  prevent  slipping. 
North.  Sec  Kennctt,  p.  36 ; Florio,  in  v. 
Hampbne,  **  a calkin  in  a horses  shooe  to  kcepe 
him  from  sliding."  CVrtrJrona,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  83. 

CAl.L.  (1)  To  abuse  or  scold.  North 

(2)  Occasion ; necessity.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  The  outlet  of  water  from  a dam.  North. 

(4)  When  hounds  are  first  cast  olT,  and  find 
game,  they  are  said  to  call  on. 

(5)  To  proclaim,  or  give  notice  by  the  public 
crier.  Var.  dial. 

GALLANT.  A lad,  or  stripling.  North. 

CALLARDS.  Leaves  and  shoots  of  cabbages 
/.  JVifjht. 

CALL-BACK.  Awenrordam.  North. 

CALLE.  (1)  A species  of  t ap,  or  network  worn 
on  the  head.  It  is  tlic  gloss  of  reticulum,  in 
MS.  Aruml.  249,  f.  88,  which  Elyot  translates, 
**  a coyfe  or  call,  which  men  or  women  used  to 
wearc  on  theyr  headcs."  Cf.  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  iii.  770  ; Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  158; 
MS.  Harl.  2257,  f.  154;  Deni’s  Pathway,  p. 
46;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  41  ; Isaiah,  iii.  18. 

Maydyni  wrrrr/;/i«  of  silk  am)  of  thred, 

Arui  damfcllli  kcrchcvli  pynnid  uppon  thcrhrd. 

MS.  Lau4.  416,  f.  44. 

(2)  To  invite.  Perceval,  941, 

CALLED-HOME.  Asked  in  the  church. 

CALLER.  (1)  Cool;  fresh.  North. 

(2)  To  caper ; to  jump.  /.  Wight. 

CALLET.  A scold ; a drab.  Often  a tenn  of  the 
greatest  contempt.  It  is  still  in  use,  and  ii 
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found  both  as  a substantive  and  a verb.  Cal- 
leting  housewife,  a regular  confirmed  scold. 

CALLIERD.  A hailstone.  North. 

CALLING.  An  appellation.  Shak. 

CALLING-BAND.  A leading-string.  North. 

CALLOT.  A kind  of  skull-cap,  or  any  plain  coif. 
Nare$. 

CALL-OVER.  To  publish  the  banns  of  mani^e. 
5bmer#e/. 

CALLOW.  (1)  Smooth;  bald;  bare;  unfledged. 
It  is  explained  implumia  in  Junius,  and  in 
Upton's  MS.  additions.  Eoit. 

(2)  The  stratum  of  vegetable  earth  lying  above 
gravel,  sand,  limestone,  &c.  which  must  be 
removed  io  order  to  reach  them.  Ea»t. 

CALLS.  Pieces  of  tape.  North.  See  Cunning- 
ham’s Revels  Accounts,  p.  7. 

CALLYMOOCHER.  A term  of  reproach.  See 
Middleton,  L 174.  It  is  probably  connected 
with  micAer. 

CALLYVAN.  A pyramidal  trap  for  catching 
birds.  Somenet. 

CALM.  Scum  of  liquor.  Ea»t. 

CALMES.  The  of  a wheel.  North.  Appa- 
rently the  frames  of  a window  in  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  187. 

CALM  EWE.  A kind  of  sea  bird.  See  Harts- 
bome’s  Met.  Tales,  p.  133;  coldmawt,  Lyd- 
gate's Minor  Poems,  p.  202. 

CALMY.  Mothery.  Eatt. 

CALSEY.  A pavement,  or  causeway.  Huloet. 

CALSONS.  Close  linen  trousers  for  men.  See 
Howell,  Sect,  xxxiii. 

CALTROP.  An  instrument  with  four  spikes,  so 
contrived  that  one  of  the  spikes  always  stands 
upwards,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  is 
thrown.  SeeFIorio,  in  v.  Tribotof  Arch.  xxi. 
51,  xxii.  386 ; MiddJeton,  iv.  623 ; Holinshed, 
Hist.  Engl.  p.  33,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  89; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  57 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  ChauBietrape.  Hall,  Henry 
V.  f.  16,  says  the  caltrop  was  introduced  after 
the  year  1415,  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be  mis- 
taken. Howell  says  it  was  used  in  hunting 
the  wolf.  There  was  also  a kind  of  thistle  so 
called. 

CALUZ.  Bald.  Weber. 

CALVERED-SALMON.  Salmon  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  frequently  mentioned  in 
early  authors.  Palsgrave  has,  calver  of 
samon,  eecume  de  taulmon.*^  Cf.  Ben  Jonson, 
iv.  57  ; Rutland  Papers,  p.  84  ; Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  225,  469;  Forme  of 
Curr,  p.  49.  It  was  prepared  when  quite 
fresh,  and  hence  the  term  seems  occasionally 
to  he  applied  to  fresh  salmon. 

CALVEREN.  Calves. 

Of  thl  eoi9*Ttn  oo  thU  wj%« 

Bi  tirantithondii  olTridhcre.  MS.  Digbf  18. 

CALVES-HENGE.  A calfs  pluck.  Somrrtet. 
Calvcs-muggct,  a pie  made  of  the  entrails  of 
calves.  See  Arch.  xiii.  370. 

CALYON.  A stone  or  flint.  Paligrave. 

CAM.  (1)  A ridge,  or  olo  earthen  mound.  Also, 
a camp.  North.  Sec  the  State  Papers,  i.  HHO. 


(2)  Awry.  North.  A person  who  treatls  doim 
the  shoe  heel  is  said  to  com. 

(3)  A comb.  Cumb. 

CAMACA.  A kind  of  silk  or  rich  cloth.  Cur- 
tains were  often  matlc  of  this  material.  See 
the  Squyr  of  Ix»wc  Dcgre,  836  ; Test.  Vetust. 
p.  14  ; Cov.  Myst.  p.  163.  Comoco,  misspelt 
camora.  Test.  Vetust.  p.  12. 

CAMAII>.  A camel.  {A.-N.)  A neckguard,  ac- 
cording to  Planche,  p.  123,  was  also  so  called. 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  camel’s  hair.  Tiic 
thickest  part  of  the  armour  near  the  neck  was 
called  the  carnal  or  eamaiL 

CA.MALYON.  Tlie  camcl-leopard.  See  Sit 
Ferumbras,  ap.  EUis,  ii.  372. 

CAMARADE.  A comrade.  Miege, 

CAMBER.  (1)  A harbour.  South. 

(2)  Cambria ; Wales.  Warner. 

CAMBER-NOSE.  An  aquiline  nose.  Junius. 

GAMBLE.  To  prate  saucily.  Yorksh. 

CAMBRIL.  The  bock  of  an  animal.  Derbgnh. 
Drayton  has  the  word,  imperfectly  e.\plaincd 
by  Nares ; and  it  occurs  iu  Topsell’s  Beasts, 
p.  408,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  deve- 
loped. Blount  has,  “ cambreut  a crooked 
stick,  with  notches  on  it,  which  butchers  use 
to  hang  sheep  or  calves  on,  when  they  dress 
them."  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  102. 

CAMBUCK.  (1)  The  dry  stalks  of  dead  plants,  os 
of  hemlock.  Bast. 

(2)  A game  at  ball,  played  with  a crooked  stick, 
mentioned  in  Stowe's  Survey,  cd.  1720,  i.  251. 

CAMBURE.  Hooked. 

GAMED.  Covered.  North. 

CAMELINE.  A stuff  made  of  camel's  hair. 

See  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7367. 

The  cloth  WM  rychc  and  ry3t  fyn. 

The  chsumpe  It  was  of  red  cam^litn. 

MS.  Ad4it.  11307,  f.  07. 

CAMELYNE.  A kind  of  sauce.  Sec  Pegge’s 
Forme  of  Cur>’,  p.  66. 

CAMER.\Rn.  .A  comrade.  Greene. 

CAMKRATED.  Arched  or  roofed. 

CAMERIKE.  Cambrirk.  See  Strutt,  ii.  211  ; 
Arch.  ix.  251 ; Bril.  Bibl.  ii.  399- 

CAMET.  Silver.  Howell. 

CAMIL.  Chamomile.  Somerset. 

CAMIS.  A light,  loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or 
other  material.  Camisado  is  a similar  article 
of  dress.  **  To  give  a camisoflo,  vi7..  to  wear  a 
white  shirt  over  their  armes,  that  they  may 
know  one  another  in  the  dark,"  Howell, 
sect.  5.  Hence  an  attack  was  called  a cami- 
sado; Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  pp.  8,49,  155; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Diane. 

CAMLE.  A camclion.  3faum/eri7e. 

CAMMED.  Crooked.  Also,  cross,  illnatured. 
North. 

C.AMMEDE.  Short  nosed.  See  Rcliq.  Antiq. 
i.  240 ; Prompt.  Par\’.  p.  50. 

C.AMMICK.  The  plant  rcstharrow.  Dorset. 
Sec  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  414. 

CAMMISH.  Awkward;  clumsy.  South. 

CAMMOCK.  A crooked  tree  or  beam;  timber 
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prepared  for  the  knee  of  a ship.  **  As  crooked 
as  a cammocke,”  Mother  Bombie. 

Though  the  cammo<h  the  more  U U bowed  the 
betUr  it  yet  the  bow,  the  more  it  ia  bent  end  oc- 
cupied, the  weaker  it  waxelh.  UV^'t  Eupf»ue». 

CAMNYS.  Jambs,  or  Icg-covcrinps. 

CAMOISE.  Crooked;  flat.  (/f.-A.)  Also  spdt 
camu4e,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3932,  3972.  The 
word  is  generally  applied  to  a nose. 

CAMOOCH.  A term  of  contempt.  See  Middle- 
ton's Works,  i.  239.  It  would  seem  to  have 
some  connexion  with  camoccia,  the  rupicaper, 
or  wild  goat. 

CAMOROCHE.  The  wild  tansy. 

CAMP.  (1)  An  ancient  athletic  game  of  ball, 
formerly  in  vogue  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
Villages  used  to  be  matched  against  each  oilier 
in  this  amusement,  and  there  was  so  miicli 
rivalry,  that  the  term  came  to  be  generally 
applied  to  contend  in  anything. 

Reynard  the  Foxc,  p.  142.  Lydgate,  Minor 
Poems,  p.  200,  compares  the  breast  of  a wo- 
man to  “a  large  campyngballc.”  In  Prompt. 
Par\’.  p.  CO,  occurs,  **  canipar,  or  pleyar  at 
footthallc,  pi-diiumr**  Camp-ball  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  old  comedy  of  the  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  quoted  by  Strutt, 
p.  101. 

Get  campers  a ball, 

To  comp  (hercwithail.  Tut»er,  p.  56. 

(2)  To  talk  of  anything.  Lane. 

(3)  A hoard  of  potatoes,  turnips,  Ac.  Aor/A 

CAMPABLE.  Able  to  do.  AorM. 

CAMPANE.  Consisting  of  flclds.  “ Campane 

bedde,”  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  143.  Topsell,  Hist. 
Beasts,  p.  268,  mentions  “ the  campettrutUot 
fieldc-harc." 

CAMPERKNOWS.  Alc-pottage,  made  with 
sugar,  spices,  Ac.  Grotte. 

CAMPESON.  A stuffed  doublet,  worn  under  the 
armour ; the  gambison. 

CAMPLE.  To  talk,  contend,  or  argue.  North. 
Spelt  also  campo,  and  cambte, 

CAMPLETES,  a kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 
curious  list  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 

CAMSTEERIE.  Crazy.  Northumb. 

CAMUSE.  See  Camohe, 

CAN.  (1)  A milk-pail. 

(2)  Knows.  (^.-5'.)  The  present  tense  from 
canne,  to  know. 

(3)  To  I)C  able.  It  is  very*  common  both  in  this 
sense  and  the  last  in  our  early  writers,  and  is 
used  in  a variety  of  ways  by'tlie  Elizabethan 
writers.  Gifford  and  Dyce  have  confused  the 
two  meanings. 

(4)  Began  to,  ^eru&r.  It  is  used  os  an  auxiliary 
before  verbs  in  the  infliiitivc  mood  to  express 
a past  tense,  gloss,  to  Syr.  Gawaync.  See 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  84  ; Utterson,i,  106. 

When  the  lady  eon  awake, 

A dylfulle  grooyng  can  iche  make. 

MS.  C^nUh.  rr.  il.  38.  f.  83. 

CANABYB.  A eanopy. 

CANACIN.  The  plague.  Baitry. 

CANAKIN.  a small  drinking-cup. 

CANAPE.  A canopy.  Rutland  Papers,  p.  10. 


CANARIES.  A quick  and  lively  dance.  The 
persons  who  danced  it  sometimes  used  casta- 
nets. A complete  account  of  the  dance  is 
given  in  Douce's  Illustrations,  i.  221.  Sec 
Fairholt’s  Pageants,  ii.  173;  Middleton,  iii. 
39,  iv,  1 74  ; Du  Bartas,  p.  516  ; Florio,  in  v. 
('asfof/nttfe. 

CANARY.  (1)  A kind  of  sweet  wine,  verymnch 
used  in  this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  term  is  still  in  use 
for  a glass  of  spirits,  which  may  hence  have 
its  origin. 

(2>  A soverei^.  Far.  dial. 

(3)  A kept  mistress.  North. 

CAN-BOTTLE.  The  long-tailed  titmouse.  Satop. 

CANCARDE.  Cankered  ; corrupt.  “ Cancardc 
dissimulacyon,”  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  5,  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  Also,  ill- 
natured,  peevish.  Cankardly,  Robin  Hood, 
i.  99. 

CANCELIER.  In  falconry,  is  when  a light  flown 
hawk,  in  her  stooping,  turns  two  or  three 
times  upon  the  wing  to  recover  herself  before 
she  seizes. 

CANCH.  A small  quantity  of  com  in  the  straw 
put  into  the  comer  of  a bam ; a short  turn  or 
spell  at  an>*thing;  a trench,  cut  sloping  to  a 
very  narrow  bottom  ; a certain  breadth  in  dig- 
ging or  treading  land,  or  in  turning  over  a 
dung-hill.  East. 

CANCRO.  A kind  of  imprecation,  (ftal.) 

CANDLE.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

CANDLE-BARK.  A round  cylindrical  box,  used 
for  holding  candles.  North,  Also  called  a 
candle-case. 

CANDLE-BEAM.  Huloet  has,  “ candir-beame, 
suchc  as  hangeth  in  gentlemens  halles,  with 
Bockettes,  to  set  candels  upon,  lacunar.*' 
Abcedarium,  1552. 

CANDLE-CAP.  An  old  hat  without  a brim, 
with  a candle  in  front ; chiefly  used  by  butch- 
ers. North. 

CANDLEN.  Candles.  Bob.  Glouc. 

CANDLESHEARS.  Snuffers. 

CANDLE-WASTERS.  A contemptuous  appel- 
lation fox  hard  students. 

CANDLING.  A supper  given  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  by  landlords  of  ale-houses  to  their 
customers  on  the  eve  of  Candlcmas-day. 

CANE.  A small  animal  of  the  weasel  kind. 
Far.  dial. 

CANED.  Mothcry.  Yorkshire. 

CANEL.  (1)  A channel,  In  Somersetshire 

the  faucet  of  a barrel  is  so  called.  Ctncl-rakers, 
Cocke  Lorclles  Bote,  p.  10. 

(2)  Cinnamon.  (J.^N.)  See  Rom.  of  the  Rote, 
1370 ; Cocayrac,  75 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  301 ; 
Kyng  Alisaundcr,  6794  ; Wright’s  Purgatory, 
p.  55 ; Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  22, 60. 

CANELIS.  Lots.  Apol.  LoU.  p.  93. 

CANE-TOBACCO.  Tobacco  made  up  in  a pe- 
culiar form,  highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  Nares 

CANGE.  To  whine.  North. 

CANIFFLE.  To  dissemble ; to  flatter.  Devon, 

CANIONS.  Rolls  at  the  bottom  of  the  breeches 
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just  l>elow  the  knee.  They  were  iometime& 
indented  like  a s(tcw  ; the  common  ones  were 
called  itraight  cajiiom.  See  Plancbe,  p.  26G  ; 
Strutt,  ii.  148  ; Webster,  iii.  165  ; Middleton, 
iii.  573,  **  Subligar,  a pairc  of  breeches  with- 
out cannions,**  Weldc’s  Janua  Linguaruui, 
1615. 

CANK.  (I)  To  talk  of  anything;  to  cackle. 
Var.  diah 

(2)  To  jwrscverc ; to  overcome ; to  conquer ; to 
continue.  Wiltt. 

(3)  Pumb.  Yorkxh. 

CANKEDORT.  Awofulcasc?  Chaucer. 
CWNKEH.  (1)  The  common  red  field-i>oppy. 
Eagt.  Also  called  cauker-rosc. 

(2)  The  dog-ro&e.  Car.  dial. 

(3)  A toadatool.  U’eat. 

(4)  Rust.  I’ar.  dial. 

(5)  A caterpillar.  South. 

CANKERFRET.  Copperas.  jVlso  a sore  or 

blister  in  the  mouth.  Eaat. 

CANKEUWEED.  The  ragwort.  Var.  dial. 
CAN  KING.  MTiining  ; dissalUfied.  Derbgah. 
CANEE.  A candle.  Craven. 

CANNEL-BONE.  Tlie  collar-lmne.  Also  called 
the  channel-bonc.  See  thcNomenclator,  p.30; 
Hawkins*  Engl.  Dram.  it.  215 ; Robson*s  Met. 
Rom.  p.  19, 

C.VNNINESS.  Caution;  good  conduct;  carc< 
fulness.  Sorth. 

C.VNNINC.  Tying  a can  to  a dog’s  toil,  an 
amusement  still  practised,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  Janua  Linguarum,  1615. 

CANNY.  Pretty;  good;  neat.  North.  It  is 
usetl  generally  in  a sense  of  commendation. 
Canny-hinny,  a sly  person. 

C.XNON.  A portion  of  a deceased  man’s  goods 
exacted  bv  the  priest.  See  the  State  Papers, 
ii.  512. 

C.YNONS.  The  first  feathers  of  a hawk  after 
she  has  mewed. 

C.ANSEY.  A causeway.  Sec  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,  ii.  377. 

C.\NSH.  A small  mow  of  corn.  Also,  a small 
pile  of  faggots,  Ac.  EoMt. 

CANST.  Knowest. 

CANSTICK.  A candlestick.  Tins  is  a genuine 
•irchaism,  improperly  altered  by  some  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare.  See  Wright’s  Monas- 
tic I.ettcrs,  p.  26  ; Cunningham’s  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  65  : Hitson  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 
CANT.  (1)  Strong  ; hearty ; lusty.  Al«>,  to  re- 
cover or  mend.  North.  “ Cant  and  kenc," 
Minot,  p.  30  ; Langtoft,  p.  50. 

(2)  To  throw;  to  upset.  Kent. 

(3)  An  auction.  North. 

(4)  To  let  fall.  Sugaex. 

(5)  The  comer  of  a field.  Any  corner  or  niche 
is  also  so  called,  and  in  Hampshire  a small 
bundle  of  hay  is  termed  a cant. 

(6)  To  harkhitc.  Hertforthh.  Also,  to  whine 
or  play  the  hypocrite. 

(7)  To  set  upon  edge.  FAut. 

(8)  A company,  or  crowd.  A'orM. 

V9)  A canter,  or  vagalxuid 


(10  To  divide.  Tusser,  p.  278. 

CANTABANQUI.  Ballad-singera.  {Ital.) 

CANTANKEROUS.  Contentious.  Car.  dial. 

CANT-DOG.  A handspike  with  a hook.  North. 

CANTED.  Polygonal,  applied  to  the  portions 
i of  a building. 

I CANTELING.  A stake  or  pole.  North. 

CANTER.  A vagabond;  one  who  speaks  the 
cant  language.  Spelt  cantler  by  Florio,  in  v. 
Birr6ne. 

CANTERBURY.  A canter,  or  short  gallop. 
Holme  mentions  the  Canterbury  rate  of  a 
horse,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 

CANT-HOOKS.  The  fingers.  North. 

CANTING-CALLER.  An  auctioneer.  North. 

CANTLE.  (1)  A comer  or  angle  ; a small  piece 
or  portion  of  anything.  {A.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3010;  Morte  Arthur,  i.  25;  MS. 
Mortc  .\rlhurc,  f.  97  ; Cotgravc,  in  v.  Egchan- 
teler ; Middleton,  v.  209 ; Tumament  of  Tot- 
tenham, xiii. ; Drayton’s  Poems,  p.  58.  Keu- 
nett,  p.  38,  says  that  it  means  any  indefinite 
number  or  dimension.” 

And  a cantell  of  hy>  achylde, 

Flewe  fro  hym  ymo  tho  fylde. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  123. 

(2)  The  head.  Northumb. 

(3)  The  leg  of  an  animal.  North. 

CANTLE-PIECE.  That  part  of  the  end  of  a 

cask  into  which  the  tap  is  driven.  Northumb. 

CANTLY.  Strongly.  Minot,  p.  20. 

CANTO.N.  (1)  To  notch.  Florio. 

(2)  A canto.  Shak. 

CANT-RAIL.  A triangular  rail.  FmI. 

CANTRAP.  A magic  sjiell.  North. 

CANTRED.  A district,  similar  to  the  hundred, 
although  its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
estimated.  Sec  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  4. 

CANTSPAR.  Afire-polc. 

■ CANTY.  Merrir' ; cheerful.  North. 

CAN  VAS.VDO.  Some  kind  of  stroke  in  fencing. 
Sec  Locrinc.  p.  19 ; Troubles  of  Quecne  EU/.a- 
beth,  1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

CAP.  (1)  To  complete;  to  finish ; to  overcome 
in  argument ; to  excel ; to  puz/.lc  any  one. 
Also,  a challenge  to  competition.  Car.  dial. 

(2)  To  arrest. 

(3)  A master  or  head.  Cumb. 

(4)  To  mend  shoes  at  the  toe. 

(5)  A piece  of  iron  which  covers  the  end  of  the 
axle-tree.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Chiappertme. 

(6)  A shepherd’s  dog.  /.  Wight. 

(7)  The  cap  of  a flail  is  the  band  of  leather  or 
wood  through  which  the  middle-band  passes 
loosely.  There  is  one  cap  at  the  end  of  the 
hand-staflT,  generally  made  of  wood,  and  an- 
other at  the  end  of  the  swingel,  made  of 
leather.  The  temi  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
fifteenth  century',  being  found  in  the  Prompt. 
Par\'.  p.  61,  but  it  has  escaped  the  notice  o! 
the  provincial  gloesarisis. 

CAPABLE.  Comprehensive.  Shak. 

CAPADOS.  A hood.  Captyhoicse  oc* 

curs  in  the  same  sense  in  .MS.  Anind.  240, 
f.  88. 
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CAP-CASE.  A small  travellmg  case,  or  band* 
box.  Mire#. 

CAPE.  The  coping  of  a wall.  North, 
CAPE-CLOAK-  A Spanish  cloak. 

CAPEL.  The  horn  joint  which  connects  the 
two  parts  of  a flail.  Devon. 

CAPELLINE.  A skuU-cap  of  steel. 
CAPER-COUSINS.  Great  friends.  Lane. 
CAPERPEWSIE.  The  stocks.  Butter. 
CAPERIKIS.  A kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 
I curious  list  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 

CAPERLASH.  Abusive  language.  North. 
CAPER-PLANT.  A common  garden  weed. 
CAPES.  Ears  of  com  broken  off  in  thrashing. 

1 North. 

CAPUA.  A kind  of  damask  doth. 

CAPILOME.  In  a contest  in  a harvest  field 
means  the  circumstance  of  one  set  of  reapers 
being  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  by  the  intervention  of  a hill  or 
rise.  North. 

CAPIROTADE.  Stewed  mince-meat.  Howell, 
sect,  xliii-  According  to  Minshcu,  a stewed 
meat  compounded  of  veale,  capon,  chicken,  or 
partridge  minced,  and  laid  upon  severall  beds 
of  cheese.*' 

CAPISTEN.  The  capstan.  Arch.  xi.  166. 
CAPITAINE.  A captain.  Capitay- 

nate,  lordship,  captainship,  Dr.  Dee’s  Diary, 
p.  43. 

CAPITLE.  A chapter  or  summary.  {Lat.)  Ca- 
piiuJatedi  enumerated,  TopscU’s  History  of 
Serpents,  p.  13. 

CAPLING.  The  cap  of  a flail. 

CAP-MONEY.  Money  gathered  for  the  hunts- 
man at  the  death  of  the  fox,  a custom  nearly 
obsolete. 

CAPO.  A working  horse ; a capul,  q.  v. 
CAPOCCHI.\.  A fool ; an  innocent,  (//a/.) 
CAP-OF-MAINTENAN’CE.  A cap  of  a peculiar 
form  carried  before  the  mayor  of  a town  on 
state  occasions. 

CAPON.  (1)  A letter.  Shai. 

(2)  A red-herring.  Kent. 

CAPON-HELL.  The  passing-bell.  DeAker. 
CAPONET.  A small  capon. 
CAPON-OF-GREASE.  A fat  capon.  Trans- 
lated altiiiM  capue  by  Huloet,  1552. 
CAPON’S-FEATHER.  The  herb  columbine. 
CAPOUCH.  A hood.  “ Attired  in  a capouch 
of  written  parchment,”  Pierce  Penniless,  p. 
14. 

CAPPADOCHIO,  A cant  term  for  a prison. 
Kcnnett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a room 
in  a prison  called  the  cappan-carl. 
CAP-PAPER.  A coarse  sort  of  brownish  paper. 
See  the  Nomcnclator,  p.  6;  Men  Miracles, 
1656,  p.  42. 

CAPPE.  A cope.  Pr.  Parv. 

CAPPEL.  To  mend  or  top  shoes.  Craven. 
CAPPER,  (1)  One  who  excels.  North, 

(2)  To  chop  the  hands.  Eaet.  Also,  to  coagu- 
late, to  wrinkle. 

(3)  A cap-maker.  See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  4 ; 
Mlnahcu  and  Miegc,  in  v. 


CAPPY-HOLE.  A kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Brand’s  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  243. 

CAPRICIO.  A caprice.  Shak. 

CAPRIFOLE.  The  honeysuckle.  Spenser. 

CAPRIOLE.  A lady’s  head-<lrcss. 

CAPRYCK.  A kind  of  wine.  Bale's  Kynge 
Johan,  p.  81 ; capriAe,  Harrison,  p.  167. 

CAPS.  (1)  iVll  sorts  of  fungi.  East. 

(2)  Hoodsheaves  of  com-sbocks.  North.  Also 
called  capaheaves. 

C-AP-SCREED.  The  border  of  a cap.  North. 

CAPSIZE.  To  move  a hogshead  or  other  vessel 
forward  by  turning  it  alternately  on  the  heads. 
Somerset. 

CAPTAIN.  Chief ; more  excellent.  ShaA. 

CAPTIF.  Captive.  {A.-N.)  Captivate  in  the 
same  sense  in  Hawkins,  ii.  252;  to  take  cap- 
tive, Florio,  in  v.  Captivdre. 

CAPUCCIO.  A hood,  denser.  Capachinwas 
used  in  the  same  sense  during  the  last  centur)'. 

CAPUL.  A horse.  North.  Also  spelt  capet, 
eaple,  capytt,  &c.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp. 
37,  66,  354,  415,  416;  Elyot,  in  v.  Caballus, 
an  horse,  yet  in  some  part  of  England  they 
dooe  call  an  horse  a eaple  /”  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 

1 7013 ; Uiterson,  i.  94  ; capons.  Sir  John  Old- 
castlc,  p.  63.  There  are  some  curious  obser- 
vations on  the  word  in  Stanihurst’s  Dcscrip. 
tioii  of  Ireland,  p.  12.  A domestic  hen  is  also 
called  a capul,  as  in  the  Fecst,  ix. 

CAR.  (1)  A wood  or  grove  on  a moist  soil,  gene- 
rally of  alders.  A remarkable  floating  island, 
nearly  covered  with  willows,  and  called  the 
Car,  is  mentioned  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
p.  443.  Any  hollow  place  or  marsh  is  also 
termed  a car. 

(2)  A rock.  (^.-.V.) 

(3)  To  carry.  South. 

(4)  A cart.  North. 

(5)  A gutter.  Line. 

CARABINS.  A sort  of  light  cavalry  from  Spain, 
first  mentioned  about  the  year  1559.  They 
were  perhaps  so  called  from  their  carabines, 
or  muskets. 

CARACOL.  The  half  turn  which  a horseman 
makes  on  either  side. 

CARACTES.  Characters.  {A.-N.)  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  233,  234  ; Planch^’s  Costume, 
p.  247.  Caracicrcd,  Anc.  Poet.  T.  p.  69.  Ca- 
rectis,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  85. 

Touchlnge  those  hrsson  mouldes  for  caraetet  of 
the  ptannetes,  yf  youe  have  them,  and  can  (ell 
hawc  to  uae  iheis,  youe  have  a good  (hinge. 

U8.  Athmoit  S40. 

GARAGE.  Measure ; quality.  {A.’N.) 

CAKAING.  A carcase.  **  A viler  carain^  nis 
ther  non,"  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203.  Ca- 
raync,  Kyng  AJisaundcr,  6469,  carrion. 

CARAVEL.  A light  small  ship. 

CARAWAYES.  Palsgrave  has,  **  carawayes, 
small  confettes,  draggee.**  These  comfits  were 
made  with  caraway  seeds,  and,  odd  as  it  may 
may  now  appear,  eaten  with  fruit  for  promot- 
ing eructation.  Caraways  are  still  considered 
carminative.  It  is  melancholy  to  peruse  the 
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blundering  of  the  commeutaton  on  thfs  word 
in  2 Henry  IV.  v.  3.  Our  ancestors  did  not 
eat  the  seeds  by  themselves  as  a part  of  their 
desserts  or  banquets ; caraways  there  mean 
caraway  comfits. 

CAHBEURY.  A gooseberry.  North. 

CARBOIL.  A tumult.  Lane. 

CARBOKULL.  A carbuncle. 

In  the  hylte  wa«  a earbokull  atone, 

A bettur  twyrdc  waa  never  noon. 

J/S.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  124. 

CARBONADO.  A steak  cut  crossways  for 
broiling.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  S8 ; All's 
VN'ell  that  ends  Well,  iv.  5 ; Lilly’s  Sapho  and 
Phao,  **  if  1 venture  u|>on  a full  stomack  to 
eatc  a rasher  on  the  codes,  a carbottado.** 

CARCANET.  A necklace,  or  bracelet. 

CARCELAGE.  Prison  fees. 

CAR-CROW.  A carrion  crow.  North. 

CARD.  (1)  Crooked.  North. 

(2)  A chart.  Harrison,  p.  39.  Also,  a mariner's 
compass. 

(3)  To  mix  bad  and  good  together. 

CARDER.  (1)  A card  player.  See  Hawkins’s 

Engl.  Dram.  i.  89. 

(2)  A jackdaw.  SuffoUs. 

CARDKW'.  An  alderkar,  q.  T. 

CARDIACLE.  A disease  affecting  the  heart. 
{(Jr.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  266,  430; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12247 ; Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  190. 
Also,  great  grief  or  anxiety. 

Suche  Joie  Titui  gan  untlretake. 

That  him  toke  a cardUikt 
or  hit  fadret  gret  honourc, 

That  he  tchulde  be  emperoure. 

MS.  Jddit.  10036,  f.  99. 

CARDICUE.  The  fourth  part  of  a French 
crown,  corrupted  from  quart  tfecu.  The  term 
occurs  in  our  old  dramatists. 

CARDINAL.  A kind  of  cloak,  much  in  fashion 
about  1760,  and  recently  revived. 

CARE.  (1)  Grief;  concern;  vexation.  Also, 
solicitude;  inclination. 

(2)  To  think  about  anything.  **  I care,  1 busyc 
my  myude  with  a th>Tigc,”  Palsgrave. 

f3)  The  mountain-ash.  JJtvon. 

CARE-BED.  A bed  of  core.  See  Percy's  Re- 
hqties,  p.  11  ; Perceval,  1062. 

CARE-CAKE.  A pancake.  North. 

CARE-CLOTH.  A square  cloth  held  over  the 
bead  of  a bride  by  four  nien,  one  at  each 
corner.  Palsgrave  calls  it  carde  clothe,  and 
seems  to  say  it  was  then  (1530)  out  of  use. 

CARECRIN.  Cbeerfullv.  Norlhutni. 

CAREFUL.  Sorrowful.’ 

CAKE  IRES.  Baret  has,  **  a carrire,  the  short 
turning  of  a nimble  horse,  now  tliia  way,  nowe 
that  w ay.”  ThU  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  is  applied  to  a drunken  man  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  \.  1.  An  in- 
toxicated man,  as  every  one  knows,  " passes 
the  careircs,”  turns  tliis  way,  that  way,  and 
every  way.  Sec  Opticke  (ilasse  of  Humors, 
1639,  p.  24 ; Culgrave,  in  v.  Curriere,  Courtier; 
Florio,  in  v.  (.’urita. 

CAREWARE.  A cart.  North. 


CARF.  (1)  Carved;  sliced.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  116  ; Artbour  and  Merlin,  p.  183. 

(2)  The  breadth  of  one  cutting  in  a rick  of  hay. 
Kent. 

CARFAX.  A meeting  of  four  roads.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  62,  188.  The  term  is  now  only  re- 
tained at  Carfax  in  Oxford. 

CARGO.  A bully  or  bravo. 

CAR-HAND.  The  left-hand.  North.  “ With 
a cast  of  the  car-bonde,”  Robson’s  Met.  Rom. 

p.  22. 

CARIEN.  To  cany.  {A.-S.) 

CARIES.  Carats  of  gold.  {A.~N.) 

CAKINE.  The  Imttom  of  a ship. 

CARK.  (1)  Stiff.  Leic. 

(2)  Care ; anxiety.  Also,  to  be  careful  and  dili- 
gent. Cf.  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  38 ; Phil- 
pot’s  M'orks,  p.  328 ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Etmay  ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29.  “ I carke,  I 
care,  I take  thought chaqrine,”  Palsgrave. 

(3)  Forty  tod  of  wool. 

CAUKES.  A carcase.  Palsgrave. 

CARL.  A churl ; a bondman ; a rude  country 
clown. 

Her«  M cury  uDclene  carle  bt  my  trowthe. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  64. 

CARL-C.\T.  A tom-cat.  North. 

CARLINE.  A stout  old  woman.  North. 

CARLING.  A penguin.  Skelton. 

CARLINGS.  Grey  peas,  steeped  all  night  in 
water,  and  fried  the  next  day  with  butter. 
Palm  Sunday,  formerly  called  Carling  Sunday, 
is  the  anniversary  of  this  dish ; though  in  some 
villages  it  is  eaten  on  the  previous  sabbath. 
North. 

CAKLISIL  luflexiblc;  churlish.  North. 

CARLOT.  A rustic,  or  churl.  Shak. 

CARMES.  Carmelite  friars.  (A.-N.)  See  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7462  ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  453. 
An  hundred  poimde  to  the  fretit  grey. 

And  carmc4  tytiy,  tarieth  it  not  I My. 

Oeclcvc,  MS.  S^K.  Jntiti.  134,  f.  2?6. 

CARNADINE.  The  carnation. 

CARNARY-CHAPEL.  A charnel-house.  See 
Lelandi  Itin.  ed.  1769,  iii.  12. 

CAKNE.  A plough  laud.  State  Papers,  iii,  170. 

CAKNEL.  A battlement.  (//.-A’.) 

And  the  rarncU  so  »tundcth  upright, 

VVel  f-pUned,  and  fvir  l*dight. 

Cattle  of  Lore. 

CARNEY.  To  coax.  Var.  dial. 

CARNIFEX.  A scoundrel.  {Lat.)  Sec  Mid- 
dleton. iii.  523;  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  39. 

CARMLATK.  To  build  stone  houses.  Harri- 
son's Description  of  England,  p.  206. 

CAROCH.  A coach  or  carriage.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Embatage ; Drayton’s  Poems,  p.  225 , 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  467 ; Two  Lanca- 
shire lx>ven,  1640,  p.  25. 

CAROIGNE.  A carcase.  Rob.  Glouc. 

CAROL.  (1)  A closet  or  small  study ; a kind  of 
))cw.  Carol-wiudow,  a bow-window.  See 
Ducangc,  in  v.  Carola. 

(2)  A dance.  (/f.-A’.)  Rob.  Glou.  p.  53.  Also, 
to  dance. 
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And  wymmen,  y «eye  of  iho 
Tlut  borwe  clothei  yn  <vrW  to  f;o. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  23. 

CARONYES.  Carcases.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  2C5. 

CAROUGHCLE.  A small  boat,  niaile  of  horse- 
hide,  to  carry  a single  person,  employed  on  the 
river  Dec.  A'enneff. 

CAROUSE.  A bumper. 

CARP.  Speech;  conversation.  Sometimes,  noise, 
tumult.  {A.~N.) 

CARPE.  To  talk  or  speak.  Palsgrave 

mentions  this  as  “ a farrenorthen  verbe.’^ 


1 
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The  kyng  in  his  concclle  earpyt  the<  wordei. 

Morte  Arthur e,  MS.  L4ncoin,  f.  60. 

CARPET-KNIGHTS.  Knights  dubbed  at  court 
by  favour,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
were  so  honoured  on  the  field  of  battle  or  for 
distinguished  military'  services.  They  are  men- 
tioned with  great  contempt  by  our  early 
vTiters ; and  an  effeminate  person  was  called 
a carpet-knight,  >vith  only  a metaphorical  re- 
ference to  the  original  terra.  “ A capring, 
carpet  knight,”  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  1632, 
sig.  C.  iv.  Also  called  a carpet-monger. 

CARPET-STANDING.  A small  piece  of  rich 
carpet,  for  royal  and  noble  personages  to  stand 
on  in  public  places  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
or  where  sitting  would  not  be  considered  cor- 
rect etiquette. 


CARPET-WAY.  A green  sward.  East. 

CARPMEALS.  A coarse  kind  of  cloth  manu- 
factured in  the  North  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  There  was  also  a kind  of  white 
cotton  cloth  called  carpnelf  mentioned  in 
Simtt,  ii.  94. 

CAUR.  A kind  of  black  fibrous  stuff  washed  up 
by  the  sea  in  heavy  gales,  and  used  by  the 
poor  people  for  fuel.  East. 

CARRACK.  A Spanish  galeon.  Sometimes  Eng- 
lish vessels  of  great  t'alue  and  size  were  so 
called.  “ Dual  naves  llispanicse,  vulgo  car- 
rickg  diets,  capiuntur  ab  Anglia,”  MS.  Sloanc 
392,  f.  402.  Sec  Du  Rartas,  p.  42 ; D’Ave- 
nant’s  Madagascar,  1649,  p.  17  ; Webster,  ii. 
49;  Ilardyng’s  Chronicle,  f.  211;  Morte 
d’Arthur.  ii.  433.  Tlicre  was  a smaller  and 
swifter  kiud  of  vessel  called  by  this  name,  as 
appears  from  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr(5,  819 ; 
ami  in  Holinshed,  Description  of  Scotland,  p. 
22,  small  fisliing  boats  called  carrockt  arc 
alUidcfl  to. 

CARRECT.  A gold  carat. 

CARREPOUR.  A place  where  four  ways  meet. 
Florio  has,  “ CrociccAio,  a cajTrfourc,  or 
crossc  way.” 

CARREL.  Fustian  cloth.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  30 ; Florio,  in  v,  CuameUo. 

CARRIAGE.  (1)  A d^n.  Wilts. 

(2)  A belt  which  carries  a whetstone  behind  the 
mower.  Var,  dial. 

(3)  Import ; tendency.  ShaJt. 

(4)  Power  of  resistance. 

CARROCK.  A heap  of  stones  used  as  a boun- 
dary mark.  Ptorlh, 

CARROSSE.  A coach.  Florio. 


CARROY.  Regiment  or  body  of  soldiers. 

CARRY.  (1)  To  drive.  Craven. 

(2)  To  recover.  North. 

(3)  To  ” carry  coals,”  to  submit  to  any  indig- 
nity, a phrase  very  common  in  our  early  d'‘a* 
matists,  and  which  perhaps  had  its  origin  in 
the  mean  nature  of  that  occupation.  **  Tlie 
time  hath  beene  when  I would  a scorn'd  to 
carry  coals,”  Troubles  of  Queeue  Elizabeth, 
1639,  sig.  E.  It. 

CARRY-MERRY.  A kind  of  sledge,  used  in 
conveying  goods  from  one  warehouse  to  an- 
other. Somerset. 

CARRY-PLECK.  A boggy  place,  whose  water 
leaves  a red  sediment.  lAmc, 

CARRY-TjVLE.  a tale-bearer.  Skak. 

CARRY-WITCHET.  A conundrum,  or  riddle. 
Grose  says,  ” a sort  of  conundrum,  puzzlewit, 
or  riddle.” 

CARS.  A corpse  or  body.  (A.-S.) 

CARSCHAFTE.  a kerchief.  Chester  Plays, 

i,  72. 

CARSES.  Cresses.  Gerard. 

CARSEY.  Kersey.  See  Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2 ; 
**  Carsey  clothe,  cresy,”  Palsgrave  ; Harrison’s 
Descr.  of  England,  pp.  163, 172 ; Arch.  ix.  250. 

CARSICK.  The  kennel  or  gutter.  North.  Caw- 
sitik-pin,  a pin  picked  up  in  a gutter. 

CART.  A car ; or  chariot.  (A.-S.) 

CART-BODY.  The  wooden  body  of  a cart  or 

waggon.  Cartarse,  the  loose  end  of  a cart. 

CART-BREAD.  A kind  of  bread,  mentioned  by 
Elyot,  in  v.  Agortrut. 

CARTED.  Not  considered;  put  out  of  consi- 
deration, equivalent  to  **  put  on  the  shelf.” 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  54. 

CARTER,  A charioteer.  {A.-S.)  Kennett,p.  42, 
mentions  an  insect  so  <^cd. 

CARTLE.  To  clip,  or  cut  round.  Urrj  's  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray. 

CART-LOOSE.  A cart-rut.  North. 

CARTLY.  Rough ; unmannerly.  North. 

CART-RACK.  A cart-rut.  East. 

CARTRE.  A charter.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  77. 

CART-SADEL.  The  saddle  which  is  placed  on 
the  horse  in  the  shafts.  The  term  occurs  in  a 
curious  burlesque  in  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  8 1 . 

CARVANDE.  Cutting ; sharp. 

He  had  a «pere  corram/«, 

And  towardc  the  batelt  was  rydanda. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vf.  ii.  .18.  f.  SU. 

CARVE.  (1)  To  grow  sour,  or  curdle.  A'orM. 

(2)  To  woo.  Mr.  Hunter,  Illustrations,  i.  215, 
has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  peculiar  use 
of  this  word,  although  he  has  not  discovered 
its  meaning,  which  is  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  the  substantive  carter  in  IJIly's 
Mother  Bombie,  ” neither  father  nor  mother, 
kith  nor  kinne,  shall  bee  her  carver  in  a 
husband ; shec  will  fall  too  where  shee  likes 
best.” 

(3)  As  much  land  as  may  be  tilled  in  a year  with 
one  plough. 

CARVEL.  A basket;  a cliickcn-coop.  North, 
Also,  a small  ship  or  caravel,  an<l  metaphori- 
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cally  a prostitute.  See  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  2 ; 
Minot,  p.  76 ; Heywood’s  Edward  IV.  p.  39 ; 
State  Papers,  i.  805. 

CARVETT.  A thick  hedge-row.  Kent. 

CARVIS-CAKES.  Flat  round  cakes,  n^ade  of 
oatmeal,  and  flavoured  with  caraway  seeds. 
Willan. 

CARVIST.  A young  hawk. 

CARVON.  Carved ; cut. 

C.\RVY-SEEDS.  Caraway  seeds.  Somrrget. 

C.\R-WATER.  Chalyl>eate  water.  Sorth. 

CARY.  A kind  of  coarse  cloth.  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  4*5;  Collier’s  Memoirs  of 
Alleyn,  p.  21. 

CARYE.  To  go. 

CARYSTYE.  Scarcity.  (Med,  Lai.) 

CAS.  Chance ; hazard.  (A.’‘N.) 

CASBALD.  A term  of  contempt.  See  the 
Townelcy  Myst.  p.  213. 

CASCADE.  To  vomit.  Var.  dial, 

CASE.  (1)  To  skin  an  animaL  See  Gent.  Rcc. 
ii.  77.  Hence,  to  strip,  as  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  150.  Casei,  skins,  Holinshed, 
Dcscr.  of  Scotland,  p.  18. 

(2)  A pair,  as  of  pistols,  Ac. 

(3)  Because.  Var.diaL 

CASE-HARDENED.  Impenetrable  to  all  sense 
of  virtue  or  shame.  North. 

CASE-KNIFE.  A large  knife,  kept  in  a sheath, 
and  carried  in  the  pocket.  Tar.  diai. 

CASELINGS.  The  skins  of  beasts  that  die  by 
any  accident  or  violent  death.  Chesh. 

CASELTY.  Uncertain ; casual.  JPegt.  Caswelt^, 
casualty,  occurs  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38, 
f.  51. 

CASEMENT.  A concave  moulding. 

CASE-WORM.  The  caddis.  Eagt.  Florio  men- 
tions *'ca5ses  or  carthwormes,”  ed.  1611, 
p.  290. 

CASHED.  Cashiered,  See  I^yccsterCorr.  p.  13; 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ircl.  p.  136. 

CAS  I E RS.  Broad  wide  sleeves.  Devon, 

C.kSlNGS.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel.  North, 
Casard  and  Casen  occur  in  Pr.  I*ar\-.  p.  63. 

CASK.  A helmet,  or  casque.  See  Drayton’s 
Poems,  p.  65 ; Dodsley,  ii.  295. 

CASKET.  A stalk,  or  stem.  North. 

CASPERE.  The  herb  cardiac. 

CASS.  A word  to  drive  away  a cat.  Somerget. 

CASSABULLY.  The  winter  cress.  South, 

C.kSSE.  To  discbai^e ; to  break  or  deprive  of  an 

otfice;  to  cashier;  to  disband.  SecCajAed; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cagger^  Degtitution,  Donn^; 
Skelton,  ii.  107.  Cassen,  cast  off,  Brockett. 

C.kSSIASISTRE.  The  cassia  fistula,  described  by 
Gerard,  p.  1242.  See  an  early  list  of  plants  in 
MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

C.kSSOCK.  A loose  outward  coat,  particularly  a 
military  one.  See  Ben  Jonson,  i.  62;  Har- 
rington’s Nug.  Anliq.  i.  261 ; cassaque,  Strutt, 
ii.  246. 

CASSON.  Beef.  Dekker. 

CAST.  (1)  A second  swarm  of  bees  from  one 
hive.  Vnr.  dial. 

(2)  To  s|>eak  ; to  address. 


(3)  A stratagem ; a contrivance.  (A.-S.)  Sec 
Townelcy  Myst.  p.  107 ; Robson’s  Rom.  p.  22; 
Harrison’s  Descr.  of  England,  p.  236. 

(4)  A brace  or  couple.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iiL  30,  108;  Florio,  in  v.  Opia  f 
Privy  Purse  Expenccs  of  lien.  VIII.  p.  141. 

(5)  Cast  off,  as  a eagt  sliip,  Florio,  in  v.  Cor- 
bdmi,  **  cast  hulkes,  old  ships.”  Cagf  lips,  As 
You  Like  It,  iii.  4,  unless  we  may  read  chast 
lips,  as  ined.  1632,  p.  199. 

(6)  Plotted ; devised.  Common  in  our  early 
dramatists. 

(7)  To  mean,  intend.  Percy.  To  contrive, 

I Melibeus,  p.  150.  “ I caste  a way,  I devyse 

a meanes  to  do  a thing,”  Palsgrave.  Sec  the 
Basyn,  xix. 

(81  To  yield ; to  produce.  Norf. 

(9)  To  choke  one's  self  with  eating  too  fast. 
North. 

(10)  M'arpcd.  North,  Sec  Kcnnctt,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.  Ascham  uses  the  word. 

(11)  Opportunity;  chance.  North.  This  is 
perhaps  the  meaning  in  Cov.  Myst.  p.  129 ; 
Erie  of  Tolous,  452. 

(12)  A sheep  is  said  to  be  cast,  w hen  it  lies  on  its 
back.  North, 

(13)  \Mien  hounds  check,  and  tlie  huntsman 
tries  to  recover  the  scent  by  taking  the 
hounds  round  about  the  spot,  be  is  said  to  cast 
them. 

(14)  To  vomit.  Common  both  as  an  archaism 
and  provincialism. 

(15)  To  cast  a horse  is  to  throw  him  down  by  a 
rope  disposed  in  a particular  manner,  for  any 
o(>eration  requiring  confinement  of  the  Umhs. 

(16)  Thwarted  ; defeated.  Salop. 

(17>  To  deliver  prematurely,  as  cows  and  other 
beasts.  Salop. 

(18)  To  empty.  **  Casting  the  poondes,"  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  21. 

(19)  To  set  a hawk  on  a perch.  Berners,  .tUso, 
to  purge  a hawk. 

(20)  Looked  forward.  Devon. 

(21)  To  consider.  Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  75, 
“easten  how  the  matter  wyll  !>cfall-”  .\lso, 
to  determine.  Palsgrave,  and  Drayton’s  Poems, 

• p.34. 

! (22)  To  dismiss,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  appoint 
]>crson8  to  their  several  stations,  as  characters 
in  a play.  Sec  Malone’s  Shakespeare,  ix.  319. 

(23)  A brood  or  flight  of  hawks.  **  Caste  of 
liaukes,  niee  doiseaiu-*’  Palsgrave.  Sometimes 
a couple,  as  in  (4). 

(24)  To  spin  a top. 

(25)  To  cast  a compass,  to  rectify  or  correct  it. 
Palgyrave. 

(26)  To  add  up  a sum. 

(27)  To  cast  beyond  the  moon, a proverbial  phrase 
for  attempting  impossibilities.  Besides  the 
examples  <jUoted  by  Narca  may  be  mentioned 
one  in  Mother  Bonibie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  vUL 

(28)  Added.  Wicklitfe’a  New  Test.  p.  9. 

(29)  A castle.  Rob.  Glove. 

30)  To  think  ; to  cogitate.  Rarer. 

31)  A small  portion  of  bread.  Sec  Ordinances 
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and  Regulations,  pp.  26,  5G,  72;  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  168.  It  seems  to  mean 
the  portions  of  several  loaves  together  into 
which  bread  is  generally  baked.  **  A caste 
piece,"  several  pieces  joined  into  one,  Florio, 
in  V.  Cavema, 

(32J  To  throw  dice. 

(33)  To  “ cast  up,”  to  upbraid ; to  reproach. 
S'orth.  Palsgrave  has  this  phrase  in  the 
sense,  to  forsake ; ” 1 cast  up,  I forsake  a 
thyng.” 

(34)  To  ” cast  a person’s  water,”  to  find  out 
(Useases  by  the  inspection  of  urine,  a very 
common  practice  in  former  times.  The  phrase 
is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(35)  To  ” cast  afore,”  to  forecast.  PaUgrate. 

(36)  “ 1 cast  my  penyworthes,  Je  pouryecie; 
whan  1 have  all  caste  my  penyworthes,  I roaye 
put  my  wynnyng  in  myn  eye,"  Palsgrave, 
f.  183. 

(37)  To  groan.  fTarw. 

(38)  Strife ; contention.  (//.-5.) 

(39)  To  condemn.  AfiruAeu, 

(40)  To  arrange  or  dispose.  Pr.  Parv. 

CASTELET.  A turret. 

CASTELIS.  Camps.  {Lot.) 

CASTELLE.  A lai^c  cistern. 

CASTEN.  Cast  off.  North. 

CASTER.  (1)  A cloak.  DeiJktr. 

(2)  A cow  that  casts  her  calf. 

CASTING-HOTTLE.  Abottle  used  for  casting, 
or  sprinkling,  perfumes,  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  C.  iii ; Unton 
Inventories,  p.  27.  Also  called  a 
as  in  Ben  Jfonson,  ii.  144  ; Privy  Pune  Ex*  ^ 
pences  of  Mary,  p.  144.  I 

CASTLE.  A kind  of  close  helmet.  ; 

CASTLEWARUS.  A tax  formerly  laid  on  those  ■ 
that  dwelt  within  a certain  distance  of  a castle, ! 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison.  See  I«am- 1 
horde’s  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  155.  I 

CASTLING.  A calf  bom  before  its  proper  time. ! 
See  Hollyband,  in  r.  Acortonf  Men-Miracles,  i 
165G.  p.  G. 

CASTOCK.  The  heart  of  a cabbage.  North. 

CASTON.  A capstan.  Florio. 

CASTOR.  A beaver.  (vf.-iV.)  There  was  a 
herb  called  “ the  halloc  of  the  coMior”  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  3.  Cf.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  26. 

CASTREL.  A kind  of  hawk,  not  very  courage* 
ous,  and  therefore  seldom  used  for  sporting 
purposes.  See  the  Feest,  ix  (?) ; Gent.  Rcc.  ii. 
32  ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  118. 

CASUALTY.  The  fiesh  of  an  animal  that  dies 
by  chance.  EoMt. 

C.AT.  (1)  A mess  of  coarse  meal,  clay,  &c.  placed 
in  dove.cotcs,  to  allure  strangers.  East. 

(2)  A ferret.  Suffolk. 

(3)  The  trap  at  the  game  of  Trap  and  Hall  was 
fonnerly  called  a ca/,  and  the  game  itself  also 
went  under  this  name,  or,  according  to  Howell, 
Cat  and  Trap.  Sec  Florio,  in  v.  Lippa,  Tn^p-  \ 
pola;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Mar/inrt,  QuWo  ; but  the 
gurac  of  cat  is  more  properly  that  played  with 


sticks,  and  a small  piece  of  wood,  rising  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  rebound  when  stmek  on  either 
bide.  This  game  is  still  played,  and  is  even  a 
favourite  in  the  metropolis.  Sec  Nares,  and 
Middleton,  iv.  527.  It  is  also  called  Cat  and  Dog, 
as  Mr.  Hartshornc  notices,  Salop.  Antiq.  and 
also  in  MS.  Addit.  5008,  under  the  year  1582. 

Take  them  who  dare*  at  nine-holes,  cardes,  or  col. 

Peacham'i  Thali<u  Sanquft,  1620. 

CATADUPE.  A waterfall.  {Lat.) 

CATAIAN.  A sharper. 

CATAPUCE.  A kind  of  spurge.  (A.~N.) 

CAT*ARLES.  An  eruptive  disorder  on  the 
skin.  North. 

CATAYL.  a sort  of  vessel.  See  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1407.  There  is  a ship  called  a ca/ck, 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  201,  for  which  this 
may  be  an  error. 

CAT-BEAGLE.  A swift  kind  of  beagle  men- 
tioned in  the  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  68. 

CAT-BILL.  A woodpecker.  North. 

CAT-BLASH.  Anytldng  thin  or  sloppy,  as  weak 
tea.  Line. 

CAT-BRAIN.  A kind  of  rough  clay  mixed  with 
stone.  West. 

CAT-CALL.  A kind  of  whistle,  cbiefiy  used  at 
theatres,  to  interrupt  the  actors,  and  damn  a 
new  piece.  It  was  in  common  use  some  years 
ago,  but  is  not  often  heard  at  the  present  day. 

CATCH,  (n  A few  hairs  drawn  out  of  a knot  or 
bunch,  which  is  woven  in  the  silk. 

(2)  To  catch  copper,"  to  take  harm,  to  fall 
into  evil. 

CATCH-CORNER.  A weU-known  child’s  game. 

CATCIIED.  Entangled.  Beds. 

CATCHEREL.  A catcbpole.  Pr.  Parv. 

C.\TCHIS.  Causeth.  J/eame. 

CATCH-LAND.  Border-land,  of  which  the  tithe 
was  disputable,  and  taken  by  the  first  claimant 
who  could  catch  it.  Norf.  This  custom  is 
now  of  course  obsolete. 

CATCH-ROGUE.  A constable,  or  bailiff.  East. 

CATCH-WATER.  A reservoir  of  water  in  a 
newly-erected  common.  Somerset. 

CATCHY.  Disposed  to  take  an  undue  advan- 
tage. It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  thovery  in  the 
Times,  August  24th,  1843. 

CATEL.  Goods;  property;  possessions;  trea* 
sure,  or  money.  {A.~N.)  Sec  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  70;  Ellis’s  Met.  Rom.  ii.  207  ;Octo- 
vian,  803 ; Wickliffe’s  New  Test.  p.  67. 

CATER.  (1)  A caterer.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  407 ; 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  155. 

(2)  To  cut  diagonally.  Var.  dial. 

CATER-COUSINS.  Good  friends.  Tor.  dial. 

CATERPILLAR.  A cockchafer.  Somerset. 

CATERRiVMEL.  To  hollow  out.  Wane. 

CATKRY.  The  place  in  a large  house  or  palace 
where  provisions  were  kept  or  distributed. 
Sec  tbeOrdinances  and  Regulations, pp. 68, 97. 

Cx\T-GALLOWS.  A child’s  game,  consisting 
of  jumping  over  a stick  placed  at  right  anglea 
to  two  others  fixed  in  the  ground. 

CATHAMMED.  Clumsy ; awkward.  South. 

CATIIAMS.  Commou  haws.  North. 
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CATHEDRAL.  A bully.  Line, 

GATHER.  A cradle.  North. 

CATHERN.  A Catherine-wheel.  Wett.  A merry- 
making on  St.  Catherine’s  day  is  called  ca- 
theming. 

CAT-HII*.  The  humet-rosc.  North. 

CAT-IN-PAN.  A ect  in  pan  is  a turncoat,  or 
deserter  from  his  party ; to  tom  cat  in  pan,  to 
be  a turncoat,  to  desert. 

CAT-LAP.  Tea.  Var.  dial 

CATLING.  The  string  of  a lute  or  violin,  made 
of  cat-gut.  Strings  for  hats  were  also  called 
catling$.  See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  79. 

CATMALLISONS.  Cupboards  near  chimneys, 
where  dried  beef  and  provisions  are  kept. 
North. 

CATRIGGED.  Linen,  when  badly  creased,  is 
said  to  be  catrigged.  North.  , 

CATS.  Coverings  under  which  soldiers  might  | 
lie,  ready  to  attack.  Gifford  seems  to  have 
explained  the  term  erroneously  in  Shirley, 
vi.  16. 

CATS-CRADLE.  A game  played  by  children, 
with  string  twisted  on  the  fingers. 

CATS-FOOT.  Ground  ivy.  North. 

CATS-  H E AD.  A kind  of  porous  stone  found  in 
coal  pits,  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  Nat.  Hist. 
Surrey,  iii.  327  ; MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  54. 
Rider  mentions  an  apple  of  this  name. 

CATS’-SMERE.  A kind  of  axnngia,  mentioned 
in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 

CATSO.  A term  of  abuse  or  contempt,  {ital) 

CATS-TAIL.  (1)  The  catkin  of  the  hazel  or  wil- 
low. Var.  dial.  ScctheNomcnclator,  p.  142, 
“ the  cats  tailcs  on  nut  trees.” 

2)  The  herb  horsetail.  Var.  dial 

3)  A sore  place,  or  fester.  Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Chat.  Elyot,  inv.  Furuneulm,  calls  it  a eatte$ 
heare. 

(4)  A flogging  whip  I 

Out  evere  b«war«  of  CrlitU  curu  sod  of 

MS.  DigOf!  41.  f.  16. 

CAT-STAIRS.  Tape,  Ac.  so  twisted,  that  by  its 
alternate  hollows  and  projections,  it  resembles 
stairs.  North. 

CATTER.  To  thrive.  North. 

CATTON.  To  beat ; to  thump.  North. 

CATWHIN.  The  dog-rose.  North. 

CAT-WITH-TWO-TAILS.  An  earwig.  North. 

CATWITTED.  Silly  and  conceited.  North. 

CATWRALLING.  Caterwauling.  Topscll,  p.  105. 

CA’TYFDAM.  Captivity ; wretchedness. 

CATZERIE.  Cheating ; roguery,  {/tal) 

CAUCH.  A nasty  mixture.  Devon.  Sometimes 
called  a caueh^. 

CAUCI.  A path  or  road-  (J.-N.) 

King  Yder  sad  hU  overtoke 
Opou  a eatici  bl  a broke. 

Arthevr  and  Merlin,  p.  987. 

CAUCIOUR.  A surveyor.  C«mb. 

CAUD.  Cold.  North. 

CAUDBBEC.  A French  hat,  worn  in  England 
alioiit  the  year  1700. 

CAUDERNE.  A caldron.  It  is  glossed  by 
lebe$  in  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  H9.  Cawdroun, 


Maundevile,  p.  250.  Cawdum,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  81. 

CAUDLE.  Any  slop.  Devon.  This  is  pretty 
nearly  the  older  use  of  the  word,  which  was 
generally  applied  to  anysloppy  mess  in  cookery. 
See  a curious  satirical  notice  of  the  word  iu 
this  sense  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  98. 

CAUD-PIE.  A disappointment  or  loss.  North. 

CAUFTE.  Caught.  Amis  and  AmiL  2455. 

CAUGLE.  To  quarrel.  North. 

CAUK.  Limestone.  Ea$t. 

CAUL.  (1)  A spider’s  web. 

(2)  A swelling.  North. 

CAULD.  A dam-head.  North. 

CAUMPERSOME.  Lively ; playfiiL  Derbpeh. 

CAUP.  To  exchange.  North. 

CAURY.  Worm-eaten.  {A.~N.)  Caury  maury, 
Skelton  and  Piers  Ploughman  } This  phrase 
in  Skelton  may  perhaps  have  some  connexion 
with  the  Scottish  term  kirrptoery. 

CAUSE.  Because.  Var.  dial 

CAUSELLE.  Cause? 

Of  whom  tb«  spryngv  wu  not  eaueella 
Of  fortuoo,  ne  sodeyne  aventnrr. 

Igfdgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  29. 

CAUSEY.  A causeway.  See  Lambvdc’s  Per- 
ambulation, ed.  1596,  p.  425 ; Harrison,  p.  37. 

CAUSIl.  A sudden  declivity.  North. 

CAUSIDICK.  AUwyer.  Mintheu. 

CAUTEL.  A cunning  trick.  {A.~N.)  Can- 
/efXftf,  divided,  Clcavcland’s  Poems,  td.  1660, 
p.  182.  Nares  has  cautelied  in  the  sense  of 
provided.  Cautelous,  artful,  artfully  cautious, 
a very  common  wonL  Cautelotulpt  Arch.  xiv. 
261. 

CAUTION.  A pledge,  or  surety.  PaUgrave. 
The  money  paid  at  the  Cambridge  colleges  on 
admission  is  still  called  caution  money,  a se- 
curity for  debta  that  may  be  contractciL 

CAVE.  (1)  To  tilt  up.  Salop. 

(2)  To  fall  in,  as  earth  does  when  undermined. 
Var.  dial 

(3)  To  rake ; to  separate.  South.  Also,  to  thrash 
corn. 

(4)  A cabbage.  North. 

CAVEARE.  The  spawn  of  a kind  of  sturgeon 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried.  See  the  Muses 
Looking-Glassc,  1643,  p.  31  ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii. 
541  ; Book  of  Rates,  p.  31. 

CAVEL.  A part  or  share.  North. 

C.WENARD.  A term  of  reproach.  {A.^N.) 

CAVERSYNE.  A hypocrite.  (^.-.V.) 

Okkyrre*e  and  caveragnee 
Alio  swylk  cre  an  Saresyni. 

A.  de  Brtanne,  MS.  Botrea,  p.  81* 

CAVILATION.  Cavilling.  {A.-.N.)  Sec  King 
Leir,  p.  417;  Hardy ng,  f.  174;  Simonides, 
2d  pt.  1584. 

CAVING.  Chaff  and  refuse  swept  from  the 
threshing  floor.  East. 

CAVOUS.  Hollow;  abounding  in  caves.  See 
Thoms’  Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  115. 

CAM’.  The  rot  in  sheep.  Devon.  Florio  has 
the  term,  to  bring  forth  a lamb. 

CAM’ARD.  Backward.  Robin  Hood,  i.  84. 

CAM’BABY.  An  awkward  shy  Imy.  Devon. 
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CAWDAW.  A jackdaw.  North. 

CAWDRIFE.  A shivering  feeling.  North. 

CAWE.  To  go,  dr  walk.  (A.-N.) 

CAWF.  An  eel-box.  Ea»t. 

CAWFTAIL.  A dunce.  Lane. 

CAW  HAND.  The  left-hand.  North. 
CAWKEN.  To  breed,  a term  generally  applied 

to  hawks.  See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62 ; Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  223,  241. 

C.\WKY.  Frumpish.  Line. 

CAWL.  (1)  To  frighten  or  bully.  North. 

(2)  A swelling  from  a blow.  Yorkuh. 

(3)  A coop.  Kent. 

(4)  A kind  of  silk. 

(5)  To  do  work  awkwardly.  North. 

CAWN.  Called.  Yar.  diaL 
CAWNSE.  A pavement.  Devon. 

CAWPE.  A cup.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  18. 

CAWTE.  Cautious.  HiUon. 

CAXON.  A worn-out  wig.  Somenet. 
CAYEKS.  Comers.  MS.  Morte  ^Vrthure,  f.  58. 
CAY  RE.  To  go. 

or  alle  the  weltho  and  the  wauei  thou  hade  in  kepynge. 
To  cojrre  with  that  cumly  thou  keite  the  fulle  dene. 

MS.  UnciUn  A.  I.  17.  f.  231. 
CAYTEFETK.  Wretchedness.  {A.-N.) 

And  my  modlr  con»ayved  me 
In  mekille  lynnc  and  cnyte/eU. 

MS.  Linroin  A.  L 17.  f-  276. 
CAYVAR.  A kind  of  ship,  mentioned  in  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  6062. 

CAZ.AMI.  An  old  astrological  term,  denoting 
the  centre  or  middle  of  the  sun.  Gent.  Rcc. 
i.  100. 

CA3TE.  Caught.  Boh.  Glove. 

CE.  Place.  [Sea.’] 

Some  tugge,  sum  drawe  fro  re  to  r«.* 

A I Lorde  Jhesu,  how  may  thyt  be  ? 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  87. 
CEAGE.  A key.  Versteyan. 

CEASE.  To  die.  Shak. 

CEATE.  A membrane.  Topeelt. 

CEC.  Sick.  Pr,  Parv. 

CECHELLE.  A satchel.  Pr.  Parr. 

CECILE.  St.  Cecilia.  (A.-N.) 

CECYNE.  To  cease.  Pr.  Parv. 

CEDULE.  A scroll  or  schedule.  See  Test. 

Vetust.  p.  496 ; Arch.  xi.  436. 

CEE.  The  sea.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6158  ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  64.  Ce-king,  a sea-king, 
Holinshed,  Hist.  EogL  p.  84. 

CEELDAhl.  Seldom.  Pr.  Parv. 

CEGE.  A seat,  or  bench.  Pr.  Parv.  Also  a 
jakes,  or  siege. 

CEGGE.  The  water  flower  de-luce.  Translated 
by  aceonu  in  Prompt.  Parv,.  p.  64.  See  Ge- 
rard, p.  46.  It  is  also  written  for  sedge  or 
carex  in  the  former  work. 

CEISE.  To  seize.  {A.^N.) 

CEK.  A sack.  Prompt.  Parv. 

CEKYNE.  (1)  To  fall  sick.  Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  To  seek,  or  search.  Ibid. 

CEKYR.  Securely. 

Than  dar  I apy  etkyr,  and  be  myn  hoodc, 

Here  trewe  icrvtce  to  ;owc  than  wyl  they  prove. 

M.^.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  153. 


CEL.  A seal.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  77. 

CELADE.  A skull-cap  for  the  head.  Celate, 
Florio,  in  v.  Bacinitto. 

CELATURE.  The  ornamented  under-surface 
of  a vault.  Lydgate. 

CELDE.  Sold.  Pr.  Parv. 

CELDOM,  Seldom.  Pr.  Parv. 

CELE.  (1)  Happy;  blessed;  godly. 

(2)  Happiness ; prosperity  ? {A.^S.) 

And  *0  he  ahal,  that  woot  1 wcle, 

For  he  U aJ  blaect  with  ceU. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  CoH.  TWn.  Cantab* 

(S)  A canopy.  Rutland  Papers,  pp.  7,  10. 

(4)  Time ; season.  Pr.  Parv. 

(5)  “ I cele  a haukc  or  a pigyon  or  any  other 
foule  or  byrde,  whan  I sowe  up  their  eyes  for 
caiy  agc  or  otherwjse,”  Palsgrave. 

CELED.  Decorated,  sculptured,  or  painted. 
Also,  wainscoted.  Wainscot  is  still  called 
ceiling  in  Yorkshire.  Craven  Glossary,  i.  65. 

CELEE.  Strange ; wonderful.  Gotrer. 

CELERER.  The  ofliccr  in  a monastery  who 
hail  the  care  of  the  provisions.  {Lot.) 

CELESTINE.  A kind  of  plunket  or  coloured 
cloth,  usually  having  bro^  lists. 

CELESTIVE.  Celestial. 

, CELL.YR.  A canopy.  "Cellar  for  a bedde, 
del  de  lit,*'  Palsgrave.  " A ccllcr  to  hange 
in  the  chamber,”  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  127. 

CELLE.  A religious  house.  (Lat.) 

CELLEN.  CcUs.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  233. 

CELSITUDE.  Highness.  {A.^N.) 

CElAn'LLY.  Unruly.  Pr.  Parr. 

CEME.  A quarter  of  com.  Pr.  Parv 

CEMELY.  Seemly.  Pr.  Parr. 

CEMELYNE.  To  compare.  Pr.  Parv. 

CEMMED.  Folded ; twisted. 

CEMY.  Subtle.  Pr.  Parv. 

CEMYS.  Seems ; appears. 

CEN.  To  ken,  or  know.  Bitson. 

CENCLEFFE.  The  daffodil. 

CENDAL.  A species  of  rich  thin  silken  stuff, 
very  highly  esteemed.  See  Strutt,  ii.  3 ; Gy 
of  Warwike,  p.  421 ; Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  15. 
" Ccndell,  (liyuue  lynnen,  tendal,*'  Palsgrave. 
Her  gomfaJnoun  was  of  eendet  Ynde, 

Of  gold  (her  were  on  thre  coronne. 

Artheur  and  MerUn,  p.  909. 

CENE.  (1)  A supper.  (Lat.) 

Certys,  aeyd  Petyr,  thy*  nyjt  at  the 
Hi  seyd,  eftsoncs  we  shuldyn  hym  sene. 

MS.  Hart.  I70I,  f.  91. 

(2)  A kind  of  sauce.  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  452. 

(3)  An  assembly.  Palegrave. 

CENGY'LLB.  Singular.  Pr.  Parv. 

CENS.  Incense.  Paitgrave.  Cf.  Chester  Plays, 
i.  282;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  120. 
Censing,  sprinkling  with  incense,  Davies'  An- 
cient Rites,  1672,  p.  23. 

CENSER.  An  incense  pot.  (A.^N.)  In  Shake* 
speare's  time  the  term  was  applied  to  a bottle 
perforated  at  top, used  for  sprinkling  perfumes. 

CENSURE.  Judgment ; opinion.  Also averb, 
to  give  an  opinion,  to  judge. 
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CENT.  A game  at  cards,  so  called  because  100 
was  the  game.  It  is  supposed  to  have  resem- 
bled picquet.  There  was  also  a game  called 
cent-foot^  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  this. 

CENTENER.  A captain  or  officer  commanding 
a hundred  men.  Sec  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  5. 

CENTO.  A patchwork. 

CENTRE.  To  strike  the  centre,  to  take  away 
the  fVamc  of  wood  which  they  use  in  making 
and  supporting  an  arch  of  brick  or  stone,  after 
the  said  arch  is  completed.  Keunett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

CENTRY-GARTH.  The  cemetery, or  burial  place 
of  a monastery.  See  the  Ancient  Kites  of 
Durham,  pp.  2,  49,  136. 

CENY.  A sign,  Pr.  Parv. 

CEOUT.  To  bark.  Salop. 

CEP.  To  catch  a ball.  North. 

CEPE.  A hedge. 

CEPHENS.  Male,  or  young  drones. 

CERADENE.  A fresh-water  muscle.  North.  An 
unusually  lai^e  species  of  this  muscle  is  found 
in  the  lake  at  Canons  Ashby,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart. 

CERCLE.  To  surround.  {A.^N.) 

CEREJOWRE.  A searcher.  Pr.  Parv. 

CEREMONIES.  Prodigies.  Shak. 

CERES-AND-VIRGINUM.  A rule  in  old  arith- 
metic  for  the  solution  of  simple  problems  that 
would  now  be  worked  by  algebra.  Sec  Ley- 
bourn’s  Arithmetical  Rcc.  1699,  p.  139. 

CERGE.  A wax  taper.  {A.~N.)  See  Havelok, 
594  ; Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  36. 

CEKGYS.  To  search.  Pr.  Parv. 

CERKE.  A shirt. 

Than  fche  spak,  that  hurdebrl5t. 

That  al  naked  wo>  aaf  hir  ctrke. 

if9.  (.  92. 

CERKELYTT.  Encircled. 

CERN,  To  concern.  Shak. 

CKRNOYLE.  Honeysuckle. 

CERSE.  To  cease.  North. 

CERSTYN.  Christian.  Robin  Hood,  i.  89. 

CERT.  Certes ; certainly.  Sec  Scryn  Sages, 
2575  ; Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  130. 

CERTACION.  Assurance. 

He^af  me  many  a good  ctrtaeion. 

With  right  and  hoUom  predicacioa. 

MS.  natvU  C.  06. 

CERTAIN.  Certainly.  Chaucer. 

CERTED.  Certain  ; firm.'  Huloet. 

CERTENLYCH.  Certainly ; positively. 

CERTES,  Certainly.  (.-/.-A*) 

CERT-MONEY.  Head  money  or  common  fine, 
paid  yearly  by  the  residents  of  several  manors 
to  the  lor^  thereof.  Blount. 

CERTYL.  A kirtle.  See  Ritson’s  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  51 ; Songs  and  Carols,  x. 

CERUSE.  Ceruse  or  white-lead,  used  by  ladies 
for  painting  their  faces  and  bosoms.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  108;  Ben  Jonson,  i.  131; 
Amends  for  I>adics,  p.  44  ; Strutt,  ii.  133, 134. 

CKR\E.  A circlet.  “That  ylkc  white  cerre 


was  an  cvydent  tokon  of  hir  martirdome,’* 
Uangtoft,  p.  cxcviii. 

CERVELLE.  The  brain.  (A.-N.) 

CESOUN.  Season.  {A.-N}) 

CESS.  (l)To  spill  water  about  ;also,  to  call  dogs 
to  eat.  South. 

(2)  Measure;  estimation.  “Out  of  all  cess,” 
excessively,  immoderately.  “ Sans  cesse,  ex- 
cessively, immoderaitly,  out  of  all  cesse  and 
crie,”  Cotgravc.  “ Overthroweth  the  I’uritaiis 
out  of  all  cesse,”  Mar-Prclatc’s  Epitome,  p.  49. 
Shak.  Herrick,  i.  44,  appears  to  have  the  word 
for  atiessment in  HoUnshed, Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  145.  Ce##er,an  assessor,  HoUyband’s  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593. 

(3  A layer  or  stratum.  East.  It  is  often  pro- 
nounced sase. 

CESSATION.  Ceasing.  {Lat.) 

CESSE.  (1)  To  cease. 

(2)  To  give  seizin  or  possession.  See  Syr 
Degor^,  538. 

CESS-POOL.  A pool  for  filth. 

CEST.  Ceased.  {A.-N.) 

CESTON.  A studded  girdle.  {A.^N.) 

CETE.  A company  of  badgers. 

CETECEYN.  A citizen. 

CETOYLE.  A harp? 

To  ceioyle  And  to  Aswtree, 

And  gytternynge  fulle  gsye. 

7J«co/nA.I.  17.  f.  130. 

CETTE.  Set ; placed.  Pr.  Parv. 

CETYWALL.  The  herb  valerian ; also  moun- 
tain spikenard.  Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  79.  It 
is  translated  by  cetinaleus  in  MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  4. 

CEYLE.  A sail.  Pr.  Parv. 

CHABBE.  Have.  Bob.  Olouc. 

CH.\CE.  (1)  To  chase,  or  pursue.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  The  groove  in  a crossbow  in  which  the  arrow 
is  plaml. 

CHACEABLE.  Fit  to  be  hunted.  Tookc,  p. 
660,  considers  Gower  the  inventor  of  this 
word ; but  in  the  Maystre  of  the  Game,  MS. 
Bodl.  546,  stags  after  the  sixth  year  arc  said 
to  be  chasable. 

CIIACECHIENS.  The  same  as  Aemer*,  q.  v. 

And  the  gromet  that  hatten  thactchien*  hryngo 
with  hem  the  hertehound.  MS.  Bodl.  646. 

CHACKLE.  To  chatter.  Somertet. 

CHACKSTONE.  A small  flint.  North. 

CHAD.  I had.  West. 

CILADEN.  The  inwards  of  a calf.  Dorset. 

CHADFARTIUNG.  A farthing  formerly  ]>aid 
among  the  Easter  dues,  for  the  purpose  of  hal- 
lowing the  font  for  christenings. 

CIIADIST.  Shedilest. 

Al  thou  chatiitt  thi  blood  on  rod  ire 

Fore  my  redcmpcion.  Audrlaits  p.  04. 

CHADS.  Dr>*  husky  fragments  found  amongst 
food.  East. 

CHAFE.  To  grow  warm  or  angrj-.  (A.^N.) 
Hence  chqff",  to  tease  or  worry. 

CHAFER.  (1)  A beetle,  or  May-bug.  South. 

(2)  A saucepan.  Sec  Unton  Invent,  p.  1 ; Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  126.  CUaufere 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  54. 

CH.AFER-HOUSE.  An  ale-house.  North. 
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CUAFERY.  A furnace.  Derbysh.  ! 

CHAFF-BONE.  The  jaw-bone.  York»h. 

CHAFFERE.  To  deal,  exchange,  or  barter. 
(y/.-5.)  Also  a substantive,  merchandise* 
Emere  tel  tendere,  Anglice  to  ebaffaryn,  MS. 
Bib!.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  19. 

If  thou  art  a marge hxunt,  disceyve  not  thl  brother 
in  choffaryng.  Wimb«lton'$  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Hatton 
57.  p.  4. 

CHAFF-PALLEN.  Low-spirited.  North. 

CIIAFPLE.  To  haggle.  North. 

CHAFF-NETS.  Nets  employed  for  catching 
birds  of  small  size* 

CHAFPO.  To  chew.  lAinc. 

CHAPLET.  A small  scaffold  or  platform.  {J.-N.) 
See  the  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  59. 

ClIAFTE-BAN.  A jaw-bone.  North. 

With  the  cha/tt'ban  of  a ded  has. 

Men  »ait  that  therwit  slan  he  waa. 

MS.  0»tr.  Vupu*.  A.  lit.  f.  7> 

CHAFTT.  Talkative.  Yorkth. 

CHAIERE.  A chair,  or  pulpit. 

CH.\IN.  A weaver’s  warp.  Somertet. 

CHAISEL.  An  upper  garment.  {/i.-N.)  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  1814.  There  was  a kind  of 
fine  linen  called  chaUily  of  which  smocks  wej'e 
often  made,  alluded  to  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
279 ; Strutt,  ii.  257  ; Warton,  lutrod.  p.  163 ; 
Leg.  Cathol.  p.  152. 

CHAITY.  Careful ; delicate.  S^omertet. 

CHAKYL.  A shackle,  a moveable  hoop  made 
of  iron,  and  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
plough-hcam  by  a loose  l>olt  and  screw. 

CHALANDE.  A chanter. 

And  bycaute  reason  wyll  that  suche  a person 
shulde  be  honorably  Interteyned  lest  that  stay«  myght 
be  made  for  the  grrate  charges  of  the  same,  I ihinke 
It  rather  expedyent  to  forbore  a grvate  nomber  of  our 
monnkes  and  ehalandee,  namely  as  thay  nowe  use 
themselfes,  then  so  necessary  a thing  for  the  comyn 
wealthe  shulde  be  lakkcdand  sett  osyde. 

Statt  Paperf,  U.  484. 

CHALANGE.  To  challenge.  {A.~N.)  Also 
sometimes,  to  accuse. 

CHALDER.  (1)  To  crumble.  East. 

(2)  A caldron.  North. 

CHALDRON.  A kind  of  sauce.  It  is  spelt 
cha%tduen  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 

CHALEN.  Chill;  cold.  Weber. 

CHALK.  To  mark  with  chalk.  Var.  dial. 

CHALK-WHITE.  Quite  white.  I'ar.  dial. 
**  Chalk-whvjth  as  the  mylk,*'  Sir  Degrevant, 
1490. 

CHALL.  The  jaw.  Leic. 

CHALLENGE.  When  hounds  or  beagles  first 
find  the  scent  and  cry,  they  are  said  to  chal- 
lenge. 

CIIALM.  To  chew,  or  nibble.  East.  More 
usually  spelt  cham. 

CHALON.  A coverlet.  Chaucer. 

CHAM.  (1)  I am.  IfW. 

(2)  Awry.  North. 

03)  To  chew  or  champ.  Palsyrare. 

CH.^MBERDEKINS.  Irish  beggars,  flhttnf. 

CHAMBERER.  (1)  A chamber-maid.  (y/-.V.) 
S::c  Ywainc  and  Gawin,  883  ; Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5882;  Onlinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127  ; 


I chamhens,  Rebq.  Antiq.  i.  26;  chambrerc, 
Maundcrilc,  p.  102. 

(2)  A wanton  person ; an  intriguer. 

CHAMBER-FELLOW.  A chum;  one  who  m- 
hahits  the  same  chambers  with  another.  See 
Morio,  in  v.  Camerdio. 

CHAMBERING.  Wantonness;  intriguing. 

CHAMBER-LIE.  Urine.  Shak. 

CHAMBERLIN.  ^Vn  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi- 
valent to  the  present  head-waiter  or  upper- 
chambermaid,  or  )>oth  offices  united ; some- 
times male,  sometimes  female.  Nares.  See 
Middleton,  iii.  383. 

CHAMBERS.  Small  cannon,  without  carriages, 
chiefly  used  on  festive  occasions.  See  Mid- 
dleton, V.  190;  Peelc,  ii.  124;  Ben  Jonson, 
viii.  422  ; First  Sketches  of  Henrj’ VI.  p.  217. 

CIIAMBKRYNGS.  Fiumiturc  of  a bed  or  bed- 
room. See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  372. 

CHAMBLE.  To  chew.  far.  dial. 

(ilAMBLEY.  A chimney.  Deton. 

CHAMBLINGS.  Husks  of  com.  East. 

CHAMBRE-FORENE.  Ajakes.  Rob.  Glouc. 

CHAMER.  A chamber.  Somerset. 

CHAMFER.  The  plain  slope  made  by  paring 
off  the  edge  of  a stone  or  piece  of  timber. 
Also,  a hollow  channel  or  gutter,  such  as  the 
fluting  of  a column.  Sec  Willis,  p.  8.  In  this 
latter  sense  Spenser  speaks  of  **  winter  with 
chamfred  brows,”  i.  e.  furrowed  or  channelled. 
So  abo  Florio,  **  Accanelldre,  to  chan^fure.  to 
enchancl),  to  make  gutter-wise;”  and  Brit. 
Bibl.  iL  117,  “my  chamfred  lips.”  Minsheu 
has,  ” to  chamfer,  or  to  make  channels,  gut- 
ters, crevises,  or  hollow  strakes,  in  pillars  or 
such  like.”  Cotgrave  spells  it  ehamfret  in  the 
first  sense,  in  v.  Brastr,  Embrasure.  Stria, 
a rebbat  or  small  furrow  made  in  stone  or 
tymber,  chamferyng : stria  scemeth  to  bee  the 
boltell  or  thingc  that  riseth  up  betwene  the 
two  Chanels,  and  strix  the  chanell  itselfe,  or 
chamferynge,”  Elyot. 

CHAMFRON.  Armour  for  a horse’s  nose  and 
cheeks.  See  Excerpt.  Hist.  p.  209. 

CHAMLET.  Camclot.  See  Unton  Invent,  p. 
33 ; Test.  Vetust.  p,  434  ; Gascoigne’s  Delicate 
Diet,  p.  12 ; Withals,  ei\.  1608,  p.  139. 

CHAMMER.  A kind  of  gown,  worn  by  persons 
of  rank,  and  generally  richly  ornamented.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  fashion  in  Henry 
VlII.’s  time.  Sec  Strutt,  ii.  248;  Planche, 
p.  238. 

CHAMP.  (1)  Hanl ; firm,  Sussex. 

(2)  To  bite,  or  chew.  Sujfotk.  Sec  the  Down- 
fall of  Rol>crt  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  78  ; Sir 
John  Oldcastic,  p.  20  ; LUly’s  Mydas. 

(3)  A scuffle.  Exmoor. 

(4)  To  tread  hearily.  TTarw. 

CHAMPAINE,  Plain;  flat;  open.  See  Ray's 

Diet.  Tril.  p.  4;  Lambarde’s  Perambulation, 
ed.  1596,  p.  10.  .Also  a substantive,  a plain, 
flat  or  open  countrj’. 

Fra  thethinc  thay  went  fourty  dsyes,  and  come 
inline  a eftampQ^ne  cuntree  that  was  alle  barayne, 
and  na  hye  place,  ne  na  hillcs  m ighte  be  tene  on  na 
•yde.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  31 
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CHAMPAKTIE.  A «hare  of  land  ; a partner- 
ship in  power.  {A.-N.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 

T.  1951 ; Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  131. 

WUcly  advertynge  iche  wai  to  fcbllle  of  myyt. 

In  this  mater  to  holde  rhampertit« 

With  hire  that  was  of  face  most  benigne. 

MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  1^1,  f.  14. 

He  eette  the  herte  in  champtrtye. 

W'ith  wiMhynge  and  with  fantas^e. 

Gotcfr,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  99. 

CIIA.MPE.  The  field  or  ground  in  which  any 
carving  or  bossea  are  placed. 

The  cote  ye  rycheaod  well  fyne, 

The  ehampe  ye  now  of  redd  eatyne. 

MS.  Catt$cb.  Ft.  li.  38.  f.  42. 

And  other  of  eendale. 

Champed  with  crietalle. 

MS.  lAneotn  A.  1. 17*  f*  138. 

CHAMPERS.  Hounds.  MiddUtm. 

CHAMPEYNE.  A kind  of  fine  cloth,  mentioned 
in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L 6,  f.  141. 

CHAMPION.  Same  as  Champaine,  q.  t.  See 
Middleton,  ii.  73  j Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  19 : Tusscr,  ii,  7 i Holinshed, 
Hist.  Engl.  p.  29. 

CHAN'CE.  The  game  of  hazard. 

CHANCE-BAIRN.  A bastard.  North.  Also 
called  a chance-child,  or  chanceling. 

CHANCE-BONE.  The  huckle-bone.  Eati. 

CHANDELEUSE.  Candlemas-day.  (fr.) 

CHANDRY.  A place  where  candles  were  kept. 
See  Harrison’s  Descr.  of  England,  p.  197 ; 
Ordinances  and  Regulations,  pp.  4,  20*,  47, 
63,  82 ; Rutland  Papers,  p.  40. 

CHANE.  FeU.  {A.-N.) 

CHANELLE.  A gutter.  Prompt.  Parv. 

CHANFROUS.  Very  fierce.  North. 

CHANGE.  (1)  A shift.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  transpose.  Pattgrave. 

CHANGEABLE.  Variegated,  a term  applied 
to  silks  and  cloths. 

CHANGE-FACE.  To  blush. 

Why#  to  change  face 

They  tay  in  modest  tnaidet  are  signet  of  grace. 

Heyccootf*#  Roi/aJt  King,  1(E17»  slg.  C. 

CHANGELING.  A child  left  or  changed  by  the 
furies  for  the  parents*  own  child.  It  was 
cither  deformed,  mischievous,  or  idiotic,  and 
hence  the  term  came  to  be  generally  a]iplicd 
to  a child  haring  those  qualities.  Sec  Cot> 
grave,  in  v.  Contrrfaict, 

CHANGERWIFE,  An  itinerant  female  huck- 
ster. North, 

CHANGINGLY.  Alternately.  North. 

CHANKE.  A dish  in  cookery,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  97. 

CHANKER.  A chink.  Dortet. 

CH  ANKS.  The  under  part  of  a pig*s  head.  South. 

CHANNEL-BONE.  See  Cannef-^one.  Channel, 
the  windpipe,  Marlowe,  i.  106. 

CHANNER,  To  scold.  North. 

CHANNEST.  To  exchange.  Ejcmoor.  It  is 
also  explained,  to  challenge. 

CHANTEMENT.  Enchantment.  Rob.  Glouc. 

CHANTEI’LEUUE.  A sort  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  singing  and  weeping  successively. 
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Roquefort  gives  the  word  explained, 
doulewr,  affliction. 

CHANTER.  (1)  To  mutter.  Line. 

(2)  Part  of  a bagpipe.  North. 

CH  ANTERIE.  An  endowment  for  the  payment  I 
of  a priest,  to  sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  founder.  {A.-N.)  Chan- 
tryse,  Tundale,  p.  66 ; ebaunterie,  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  248. 

CHANTREL.  A decoy  partridge.  Hoteell. 

CHAP,  (1)  A familiar  term  for  a companion. 
An  abbreviation  of  chapman. 

(2)  A purchaser.  Fairs  in  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try arc  called  chap-fairs.  An  awkward  chap, 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  an  ugly  cuttomer. 

(3)  A chink.  Baret. 

(4;  A knock.  Percy. 

CHAP-BOOK.  A little  book  printed  for  the 
purpose  of  l>eing  sold  to  hawkers. 

CHAPCHUUCH.  A parish  clerk.  North. 

CHAPE.  (1)  The  extremity  of  a fox's  tail.  North. 

(2)  The  hook  of  a scabbud;  the  metal  part  at 
the  top. 

CHAPEL.  A printing-house.  See  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory,  1 688 ; Life  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, ed.  1819,  p.  66. 

CHAPELLE.  A chaplain.  {Lat.) 

His  chapeUe  mettc  hym  at  the  dore  there, 

And  wenle  blfore  hym  alle  in  fere. 

ArcheeoUigia , xzii.  3U3. 

CHAPERON.  A French  hood.  Sec  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  159 ; Fairholt's  Pageants, 
I.  5;  Strutt,  ii.  185. 

CHAPETREL.  The  capital  of  a column. 

For  hefande  therin  x1.  peleri  of  massy  golde,  11- 
kane  of  a grete  thiknetse,  and  a grete  lenthe,  with 
thaire  chapgtrallee.  MS.  Linc<iln  A.  i.  17,  f* 

CHAPIN,  A chopinc.  (Span.)  “ Chapins,  or 
high  patins  richly  silvered  or  gilt,”  Howell. 

CHAPITLE.  A chapter.  {A.-N.)  “ To  cha- 

pitle  were  i-drawe,”  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  473. 

Y trowe  for  sothe  he  slept  ful  lytyl. 

Whan  he  herde  tliat  grete  chafytpt. 

MS.  Httrl.  1701,  r.  52. 

CHAPMAN.  A merchant,  or  buyer.  (.^.-5.) 

CHAP-MONEY.  That  which  is  abated  or  given 
again  by  the  seller  on  receiving  money. 

CHAPPELLET.  A small  chapel.  See  Harrison’s 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  144. 

CHAPPING.  Ground  full  of  chinks  and  cre- 
vices, arising  from  drought. 

CHAPPYD.  Chopt.  rfeber. 

CHAPS.  Wrinkles.  Crareti. 

CHAPYDE.  Escaped. 

Thsre  ehapyde  never  no  childe,  cheflaync  ne  other. 

Mnrte  Arthure,  MS.  lAncnIn,  t.  97* 

CHAR.  (1)  A species  of  trout,  caught  in  Win- 
dermere lake. 

(2)  To  char  a laughter,  to  raise  a mock  laugh. 
North. 

(3)  Ajar.  North. 

(4)  A work  or  business.  That  char  is  charred, 
that  work  i.s  done.  North.  Sec  Stevens'  Old 
Plays,  ii.  64  ; Middleton,  iii.  237,  iv.  382 ; 
I’ecle's  Works,  i.  127  ; Sir  Thomas  More,  p. 
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S7 ; Bokc  of  Curtasye,  p.  4 ; Chester  Plays,  tt. 
87 ; Townelcy  Myst.  p.  106.  Also,  to  hew 
stones.  Char*woman,  a woman  hired  by  the 
day  for  miscellaneous  work. 

And  drowje  hlf  iwcrda  priTely. 

That  the  childc  were  not  war 
Ar  ha  had  done  that  ehar. 

Cwraer  Mundt,  IdS.  CoU.  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  SO. 

CHARACTERY.  ‘W’riling ; expression.  ShaJt. 

ClIARBOKULL.  A carbuncle. 

CHARCHE.  Charge.  Audelay,  p.  43. 

CHARD.  A chart.  Harrison,  p.  33. 

CHARE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  turn  back.  North.  To 
hinder,  or  withstand.  Pr.  Parv. 

(2J  A narrow  street.  Newc. 

(3^  To  counterfeit.  North. 

?4)  To  separate  the  chaff  from  the  com.  South. 

(5)  A ch^ot.  (J.-.N.)  See  SirTryamoure,913 ; 
Apol.  Loll.  p.  44. 

Nay,  sir,  but  jemot  to  him  fare. 

He  hath  rent  aftir  the  hit  char*/ 

We  thul  jou  make  therynne  a bed. 

Into  Eglpte  jc  thul  be  led. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Cell.  Trin.  Canlob.  t.  S3. 

(6)  A walUflower.  Cant. 

(7)  To  chase,  or  drive  away.  “ Chare  awey  the 
crowe,’'  Cov.  Myst.  p.  325. 

CHARELY,  Car^ul } chary,  q.  V. 

CHARE-TllURSDAY.  Maundy  Thursday. 

CHARETS.  Chariots.  See  Hohnshed,  Hist. 
England,  pp.  24,  26.  Cbarret,  Patteme  of 
Painfull  Adventures,  p.  192. 

CHARGE.  A load,  burthen ; business,  or  mat* 
ter.  {A.^N.)  As  a verb,  to  w*cigh,  or  incline 
on  account  of  weight.  “ Chylder  wordys  ar 
not  to  charge,'*  are  not  to  be  much  weighed 
or  consider^,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  160.  It  often 
has  the  meaning,  to  weigh  in  one's  mind. 

CHARGEANT.  Burthensomc.  (^.-N.) 

CH.\RGED.  Ornamented ; bordered. 

CHARGEOUS.  Troublesome.  (A.-N.) 

CHARGER.  A large  platter  or  dish,  t haryeon, 
Test.  Vetust.  p.  175. 

CHARINESS.  Caution ; scrupulousness.  Shah. 

ClIARITOUS.  ChariUbIc.  (A.-N.) 

He  wat  ajenwarda  charittm*. 

Ant  to  pile  he  wat  pitoua. 

Cower t MS.  Soe.AntUj.  134.  f.  83. 

CHARK.  (1)  A crack.  North. 

(2)  Small  beer.  Yorkeh. 

(3)  To  creak.  North.  See  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033 ; Prompt.  Pair.  p.  70, 

f4)  To  chop,  or  crack.  Craven, 

(5)  To  expose  new  ale  to  the  air  (n  an  open 
vessel  until  it  acquires  a degree  of  acidity, 
and  therewith  becomes  clearer  and  sourer,  fit 
for  drinking.  Zinc. 

(6)  To  make  charcoal.  JVe$t. 

Ther  U no  fyre,  ther  it  no  aparke, 

Ther  it  no  dore  whlche  may  eh*rk*. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  134.  f.  189. 

CHARLES  S-WAIN.  The  constellation  Ursa 
Major.  Far.  dial. 

CIIARLET.  A dish  in  cookery.  Sec  the  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  27  ; M'amer,  p.  88 ; Ord.  and  Reg. 
pp.  450,  4G3 ; Feest,  viii. ; MS.  Sloanc  1201, 
t 23. 


CHARLOCK.  The  mustard  plant.  }Ve$t. 

CHARM.  (1)  A hum,  or  low  murmuring  noise. 
Weet.  “A  charm  of  birds,"  Peele's  Works, 

i.  12,  an  expression  also  used  by  Milton.  It 

may  he  doubted  whether  the  word  here  does 
not  mean  a company  of  birds.  A charm  of 
goldfinches  is  a flock  of  those  birds.  See 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  38.  **  I cherme  as  byrdes 

do  whan  they  make  a noyse  a great  nomber 
togyther,"  Palsgrave. 

(2)  To  silence. 

CHARMED-MILK.  Sour  milk.  North.  “Lac 
aeroium,  agitatum,  butter  milke,  charme 
milke,"  Nomenclator,  p.  94. 

CHARMER.  A magician.  {A.-N.) 

CHARMERESSE.  An  enchantress.  {A.-N.) 

CHARMING.  VeryweU.  Var.  dial 

CHARN-CURDLE.  A chum-staff.  North. 

CHARNELL.  The  crest  of  a helmet.  See 
Meyrick,  U.  252 ; Harrison’s  Descr.  of  Eng- 
land, p.  160 ; chameld,  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  146. 

CHARNICO.  A kind  of  sweet  wine,  made  near 
Lisbon. 

Well,  happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 
The  veitue  of  three  cupe  of  ehamico. 

Rowland*  Humor  Ordinarie,  n.  d. 

CHARRE.  To  return.  W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 

CHARRED-DRINK.  Drink  turned  sour  by 
being  put  into  the  barrel  before  it  is  cold.  Kent. 

CHARREY.  (1)  Carts.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  Dear ; precious.  North. 

CHARTEL.  AchaUenge. 

CHARTERER.  A freeholder.  Cheek. 

CHARTER-MASTER.  A man  who,  having  nn- 
dertaken  to  get  coals  or  iron-stone  at  a certain 
price,  employs  men  under  him. 

CHARTER-PARTY.  A bill  of  lading. 

CHARTHOUS.  Carthusians.  {A.-N.) 

CHARWORT.  See  Brachrort. 

CHARY.  Careful ; sparing ; cautious  ; scrupu- 
lous. Var.  dial 

CIIARYAMTST.  Burdensome.  Prompt.  Parv. 

CHARYOWRE.  A charger,  or  large  ^h.  Pr, 
Parv. 

CHASE.  (1)  A point  at  the  game  of  tennis,  be- 
yond that  struck  by  the  adversary.  See  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  542.  According  to  Douce,  the 
spot  where  a ball  falls.  “ A chace  on  the  wall, 
faire  une  chaste  au  pied  du  mur,"  Howell, 
sect,  xxviii.  which  was  marked  on  the  wall. 
To  chase,  according  to  Holme,  to  miss  the 
second  striking  of  the  ball  back.  See  Skelton, 

ii.  488 ; Jonson's  Conversations,  p.  30 ; 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  xvii.  286  \ Florio,  ed. 
1611,  p.  73.  It  woidd  seem  from  Prompt. 
Pair.  p.  68,  a chaee  was  a spot  marked  in  any 
game,  obicuHtm,  a diminutive  of  obejt. 

At  tennis  for  a eha**  and  away,  Ime  your  man,  my 
hand  and  hart  upon  it. 

Th*  Tell  Tale,  DuUvich  ColUg*  MS, 

f2)  To  pretend  a laugh.  North, 

?3)  To  enchase.  Cop.  Mytt, 

(4)  A wood,  or  forest, 

CHASOUR.  A hunter.  {A.~N.) 

CHASSE.  The  common  poppy. 

CHASTE.  (1)  Chastity.  {A.^N.) 
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(1)  To  chastise,  or  correct.  S^e  Const. 

Freemason,  p.  27;  Oclovian,  219;  SirTristrem, 
p.  268 ; MS.  Douce  52;  Kitsou's  Anc.  Pop. 
Poet.  pp.  36,  51. 

(3)  Trained,  broken  in,  a term  applied  to  dogs 
and  hounds. 

CHASTEDE.  Chastitv. 

CIIASTELAIN.  The  lord  of  a castle. 

ChiuHayne,  Lc  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1986; 
ehatielainn,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  DigniU. 

CHASTEY.  Thechesnut.  See  a list  of  plants 
in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 

CIIASTIE.  To  chastise.  {A.-N.)  Chasty, Wright’s 
Seven  Sages,  p.  57. 

CHASTILET.  A little  castle.  (.4.-Af.)  A pasty 
made  in  that  shape  was  also  so  called.  See  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  85. 

C1I.\STISE.  To  accuse.  Also,  to  question 
closely,  jiarticularly  as  to  some  mischief  done. 
U'fMt. 

CIIASTY.  To  chasten.  (A.-N.) 

CHASYNG-SPERE.  A hunting-spear. 

With  ft  cha$^ng  tperf  he  choppe*  doune  mftny* 

Murt4  Arthurt,  MS.  Unatin,  f.  79* 

CHAT.  (1)  A small  twig,  or  fragment  of  any- 
thing. fFest. 

(2)  A tell-tale.  Devon. 

(3)  A cat,  or  kitten.  IFeet. 

The  flry  chat  he  tlouj  withoute  more. 

And  of  Archftdie  the  cruel  tus»hy  bore. 

MS.  Digfv  m 

(4)  A child.  Deron. 

CHATE.  (1)  A feast ; a treat.  Euex. 

(2)  A kind  of  waistcoat. 

CIIATES.  The  gallows.  Harman. 

CHATEUS.  Chattels.  (A.-N.)  Kiso  ehatews. 
Sec  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  18,  113. 

CHAT-POTATOES.  Small  potatoes.  Lane. 

CHATRE.  To  chatter.  (A.-N.) 

CHATS.  Catkins  of  trees.  We$t.  “Chattesof 
liaHclle,”  Maundevile,  p.  168. 

CHATSOME.  Talkative.  Kent. 

CHATTER.  To  tear;  to  make  ragged;  to 
bruise.  North. 

CHATTER-BASKET.  A prattling  child.  Chat- 
ter-box. an  incessant  talker. 

CHATTERNOUL.  A lubber.  North. 

CHATTER-PIE.  A magpie.  Far.  dial. 

CTIATTER.WATER.  Tea.  Far.  dial. 

CHATTERY.  Stony,  or  pebbly.  Craven. 

CHATTOCKS.  Refuse  wood  left  in  making 
faggots.  Glouc. 

CIIAUCER’S-JESTS.  Incontinence  in  act  or 
language ; probably  from  the  licentious  turn  of 
some  of  that  poet’s  tales.  A’arei. 

CIIAUDRON.  Part  of  the  entrails  of  an  ani- 
mal. Chaldrons,  Middleton,  iii.  55.  Chaundron, 
Ordinances  and  Reg.  p.  96.  Chawtherne, 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  90. 

CHAUFE.  To  warm  ; to  heat.  Also, 

to  heat  exceedingly,  especially  applied  to  the 
first  stages  of  corruption. 

Jhctu,  thl  lufe  me  rhnu/t  within. 

So  thfti  Qftihyngc  bot  thr  1 tekr. 

MS.  Uncutn  A.I.  17.  f- SH. 


CHAUFRAIN.  The  head-piece  of  a barb&l 
horse.  PaUtgrave. 

CHAULE.  A jaw.  IFetl.  **  To  cAntt/e,”  to  jaw 
or  scold,  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  240. 

1 shook  hftm  hi  theberdcs  to, 

Thftt  her  ehavlt*  1-wrftite  In  two. 

Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  CotL  TVin.  Cantab,  f.  47. 

CHAUM.  A chasm  or  cleft.  fFane. 

CHAUMPE-BATAILE.  Battle  in  the  open 
field.  Kvng  Alisaunder,  5553. 

CHAUNXELRIE.  Chancery.  (.^.-A'.) 

CHAUNCELY.  Accidentally.  (^.-A'.) 

CHAUNCEMELE.  A shoe.  Translated  in  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  71,  by  eublelarit,  a word  formed  from 
taluM. 

CHAUNCEPE.  A shoeing  horn.  Pr.  Parv. 

CHAUNDLER.  A candlestick.  A Sheffield 
word,  given  in  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  10. 

CHAUNE.  To  gape,  or  open.  (Fr.) 

CHAUNTEMENT.  Enchantment.  Sec  Lybeaus 
Disconus,  1901 ; Rob.  Glouc.  p.  28. 

CHAUNTRE.  A singer.  (A.-N) 

Dytposcd  be  kyndt  to  be«ft  rAounfre. 

JfS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.6.  f.  140. 

CHAVE.  (1)  I have.  TFeet.  See  Peele’s  Works, 
i.  8;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  108. 

(2)  Chaff. 

Ajeyn  the  flum  to  fynde  the  chart, 

Coro  there  thul  we  fynde  to  have. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  OAl.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.  ». 

CHAVEL.  A jaw.  Sir  Tristrem.  ChavyI, 
Y'waine  and  Gawin,  1991;  chavyUbon,  Cov. 
Myst.  p.  37.  To  chew.  Yorksh. 

CH.AVEPYS.  See  Chawdpyi. 

CIIAVISn.  (1)  A chattering,  prattling,  or  mur- 
muring noise.  South. 

(2)  Peevish  ; fretful.  Kent. 

CHAW.  To  be  sulky.  South. 

CHAW-BONE.  The  jaw-bone.  PaUgrave. 

CHAWCERS.  Shoes.  (^.-A’.) 

CHAWDEWYN.  A dish  in  ancient  cooken.*,  a 
receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201, 
{.  63. 

CHAWDPYS.  The  strangury.  (A.-N)  A rc- 

' ceiptfor  it  is  given  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  298. 

CHAWE.  To  chow.  PaUgrave. 

CHAWELLED.  Chewed.  Une. 

CIIAWFON.  A chafing-4lish.  (A.-N) 

CHAWMERE.  A chamber.  (A.-N) 

CHAYERE.  A chair. 

CHAYME.  A chain.  Percy. 

CHAYS.  Chase.  Percy,  p.  2. 

CHE.  She.  In  the  West  country  ilialect,  I. 
Sec  Greene’s  Works,  i.  96. 

CHEADLE-DOCK.  The  SenecioJacobtm. 

CHEANCE.  Turn ; fall ; chance. 

CHEAP.  Cheapside.  The  old  distinctions  of 
East  and  West  Cheap  were  not  confined  to 
what  is  now  called  Chet^mde. 

CHEAPEN.  To  ask  the  price  of  any  thing. 
Salop.  This  explanation  is  from  More’s  MS. 
additions  to  Ray.  **  I sec  you  come  to  cheapo 
and  not  to  buy,”  Heywood’s  Edward  IV.  p.  GG. 

Cheap,  to  cheapen,”  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.  **  I chcape,  I demaunde  the  price  of  a 
thyng  that  I wolde  bye,”  Palsgrave. 
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CHEAPS.  Number. 

CilEAK.  Look ; countenance.  Pe^le, 

CHEASIL.  Bran.  Topteil. 

CHEAT.  The  second  sort  of  wheaten  bread, 
ranking  next  to  manchet.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  clieat  bread,  tlie  l>cst  or  fine  cheat, 
mentioned  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  301,  and  the 
coarse  cheat,  ravelled  bread,  ib.  307.  The 
second  sort  was,  as  Harrison  expressly  tells  us, 
**  used  in  the  holies  of  the  nobiUtic  and  gen* 
trie  onelie,”  a fact  which  will  readily  explain 
a passage  in  Middleton,  iii.  505,  where  Mr. 
Dyce  has  an  unnecessary  conjecture.  “ The 
second  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named 
bicause  the  colour  therof  resemblcth  the  graie 
or  yellowish  wheat,  being  cleane  and  well 
dressed,  and  out  of  this  is  the  courses!  of  the 
bran  taken,*’  Harrison,  p.  1G8.  Sec  Arch.  1. 8 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Boffetto  ; Rutland  Papers,  p.  98 ; 
Boke  of  Curtasyc,  p.  21. 

CHEATER.  An  escheator.  Shak. 

CHEATERS.  False  dice.  Dekktr. 

CHEATRY.  Fraud ; villainy.  Sorth. 

CHECK.  (1)  To  taunt;  to  reproach.  East.  See 
Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  78. 

(2)  In  hawking,  ia  when  she  forsakes  her  pro* 
per  game,  and  flies  at  crows,  pyes,  or  the  like, 
that  crosseth  her  in  her  fli^t.”  Gent.  Rec. 
ii.  62.  The  base  game  itself  was  also  called 
check. 

(3)  Florio  has,  “ Boccheggidre,  to  play  or 
checke  with  the  mouth  os  some  ill  horses 
doc.” 

(4)  When  a hound  stops  of  its  own  accord,  hav* 
ing  lost  scent,  he  is  said  to  check. 

(3)  Equal ; on  the  same  footing. 

CHECKED.  Chapped.  Sufolk. 

CHECKERS.  A chess-board. 

CHECKERED.  A checkered  sermon,  one  filled 
with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations. 

CHECKLINO.  Cackling ; scolding.  JPeef. 

CHECKROLL.  A roll  or  book  containing  the 
names  of  the  servants  in  a palace  or  large 
mansion.  **  To  put  out  of  checkroll,”  to  dis- 
miss a servant.  The  checkroll  is  well  noticed 
in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  230. 

CHECKSTONE.  A game  played  by  children 
with  round  small  pebbles.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  early  play  of  Apollo  Shroving,  1 2mo.  Lond. 
1627,  p.  49. 

CHEE.  A hen-roost.  Kent. 

CHEEP.  In  cheef,”  tn  c^ite. 

CHEEK.  To  accuse.  Line. 

CHEEK-BALLS.  The  round  parts  of  the  cheeks. 
North. 

CHEEKS.  Door  posts.  See  the  Craven  Glos- 
sary, i.  67 : Nomenclator,  p.  212. 

ChEEKS*AND-EARS.  A fantastic  name  for  a 
kr^'d  of  head-dress,  of  tcmjwrary  fashion. 
Naree. 

CHEEK-TOOTH.  A grinder.  North. 

CHEEN.  Sprouted.  Devon, 

CHEEP.  To  chirp.  North. 

CHEER.  To  feast,  or  welcome  one’s  friends. 
North. 


CHEERER.  A glass  of  spirit  and  warm  water. 
North. 

CHEERING.  A merry-making.  See  Lam- 
barde’s  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  354 : 
\Vithals,  cd.  1608,  p.  81. 

CHEERLY.  Pleasant;  well-looking. 

CHEEUTEE.  Regard.  Uocclete. 

CHEESE.  A bag  of  pummace  from  the  cider- 
wring.  Var.  dial, 

CHEESE-BRIGS.  Two  long  pieces  of  wood, 
crossed  towards  the  middle  by  two  shorter 
ones,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  over  a 
large  pan  containing  cream,  to  support  the 
skimming  bowl  after  it  has  been  used,  so  that 
it  may  drip  into  the  liquid  below.  Line.  Also 
called  a cheese-ladder. 

CHEESECAKE-GRASS.  TrefoU.  North. 

CllEESE-FATT.  A machine  in  which  the  whey 
is  passed  from  the  curd  in  making  cheese. 
CAesse-fix/e,  a loft  or  floor  to  dry  cheese  on. 
Vheeee-rack,  a rack  to  dry  cheese  on, 

CHEESELOPE.  Rennet.  North. 

CHEESE-RUNNING.  Lady's-bedstraw.  jkmfA. 

CHEESES.  The  seeds  of  the  common  mallow. 
Var.  dial. 

CHEESTE.  Strife ; debate.  (^.-5.) 

CIIEEVING-BOLT.  A linch-pln.  Florio. 

CHEPE.  (1)  To  obtain ; to  arrive ; to  succeed  in 
any  business.  ” Wele  had  me  chefede,”  MS. 
Morte  Arthurc. 

(2)  A sheaf  of  arrows. 

CHEFPERY.  A small  rent  due  to  the  lord  of  a 
district.  See  Holinsbcd,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  11. 

CHEFTANCE.  Chiefmen;  chieftains.  {A.-N.^ 

CHEPTS.  Chops  of  meat.  North. 

CHEG.  To  gnaw.  Northumb. 

CHEGE.  A frolic.  Kent. 

CHEGGLE.  To  chew  or  gnaw.  North. 

CHEITIF.  Acaitiff.  Langtoft,  p.  177. 

CIIEK.  Fortune ; ill  fortune.  From  the  French 
echec  ? 

CHEKE.  (1)  Choked.  Rihon. 

(2)  Checked,  as  in  the  game  of  chess ; and  hence 
used  metaphorically. 

(3)  A person,  or  fellow.  Line. 

CHEKELATOUN.  A kind  of  rich  cloth.  (.f.-»V,) 

See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13664.  Also  spelt  eicla~ 
fount  which  is  more  correct.  ” Ciclatoun  ant 
purpcl  pal,”  Warton,  i.  12. 

CHEKEN YD.  Choked ; strangled.  Pr.  Pare. 

CHEKERE.  The  exchequer.  Langtoft,  p.  312. 
The  game  of  chess,  Rob.  Clone,  p.  192. 

CMEKKEFULLE.  Quite  full  Choek-JvU  is 
still  in  use  in  various  counties. 

ChtrotCcs  ehfiih^lle  chirrf^yds  with  golde. 

JVorf«  Arthuret  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  G9. 

CHEKLEW.  Strangling.’  MS.  Dighy  185  reads 
chokelewt  and  51S.  Laud.  735  chekelett. 

Unto  ttelihe  beware  hem  of  hempen  lane, 
l-'or  atclthe  medid  with  s cheklew  banc. 

Orrlttat,  M.S.  Sor.  Autiq.  134,  f.  ?$S. 

CHEKONYS.  Chickens. 

CHEKYNE.  To  choke.  Pr.Parv. 

CHEL.  A churl.  Pr.  Parv. 

CHELAUNDUE.  A goldfinch.  {A.-N.)  See 
Horn,  of  the  Rose,  81,  663 ; Cocaygne,  95. 
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CHELD.  CUiUcd;co1d.  (^.-5.) 

ClIELDEZ.  Shields  of  a boar. 

CHELE.  Chill;  cold.  (J.-S.)  Sec  Rob.  Gloao. 
p.  7;  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  256. 

And  make  unto  xoyselfe  « whippe, 

With  whtche,  in  many  ueMe  and  hete, 

My  woful  herU  ia  so  to  beta. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  134,  f.  8ft. 

For  hungor,  colde.  thurste,  and  eheele. 

In  many  a drede  chaungethhyi  thoghte. 

MS.  Cmntab.Ft.  ii.ftS,  f.  87. 

CHELL.  I shall.  Weef. 

CHELP.  To  chirp.  Northampt. 

CIIELTERED.  Clotted ; coagulated.  North. 

CIIELYNGE.  The  cod-fisli.  Pr.  Pttrv. 

CHEM.  A team  of  horses.  IfVtf. 

CHEMENEY.  A chimney. 
yy  CHEMISE.  A wall  that  Lines  a work  of  sandy 
or  loose  earth.  Bourne. 

CHENCillP.  Ruin.  Audelay,  p.  27. 

CHENE.  The  chin.  (J.-S.) 

CHEMLE.  Tlie  henbane.  (^.-A".) 

CUENYS.  Chains. 

Than  Alexander  garte  bryngc  many  grete  treci 
for  to  make  a brygge  of  orer  that  water  appone 
•chippci,  and  gartc  tye  thame  aamcne  with  chenira 
of  Irene  and  Irene  naylea. 

H/b  of  Alexander,  MS.  L4n«offi,  f.  Ift. 

CHEORLIS.  Churls;  rustics.  (.Y.-5.) 

CHEP.  (1)  The  part  of  a plough  on  which  the 
share  is  placed. 

(2)  Chance ; fortune ; success.  Pr,  Parv. 

CHEPE.  (1)  To  cheapen;  to  buy.  {J.-S.)  Che- 
pede,  marketetl,  sold.  CA^er,  a seller,  CoU 
licr's  Old  Ballads,  p.  5. 

(2)  Cheapness.  {A.-S.)  A bargain,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  102. 

(3)  A sheep. 

Take  a chepes  hert,  and  bryne  It  to  powdre.  and 
•tampe  it,  and  temper  it  up  with  oyte,  and  achare 
the  hede,  and  anoynte  it  therwith. 

JfS.  Med.  Line.  f.  381. 

CHEPING.  Market;  sale.  Also,  a 

market  place.  (Vra  /orum,  on  that  parte  of 
the  chepyng,  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  103. 
Vhepyn*,  Const.  Mason,  p.  40. 

CHEPOND.  Selling.  (y/.-5.) 

There  he  mony  chapmen  food, 

Dyverae  roarchaundlac  thepond, 

Cwiaor  IfuMfi,  MB.  Coll.  Trim.  Camtob.  f.  9I«  , 

CHEPSTER.  A starling.  North. 

CHEQUER-TREE.  The  service  tree,  Suuex. 
The  ihiit  is  called  chequers. 

CHERCHE.  A church.  (J.-S.) 

CHEKCHER.  **  Xij.  cherchers  off  the  myddylle 
sworte”  are  mentioned  in  an  early  inventory 
in  MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  i.  6,  f.  58. 

CHERCOCK.  The  mistletoe  thrush.  Yorksh. 

CHERE.  (1)  Countenance;  spirits;  behaviour; 
entertainment.  {A.-N.) 

(21  A chair. 

(3)  High.  So  explained  by  Heame  in  gloss,  to 
Rol).  GIouc.  p.  166. 

CHEREL.  Achurl;  carl;  serf;  peasant, 

With  the  cherel  sone  gan  he  mete,”  Ywainc 
and  Gawin,  612.  More  generally  spelt  chert. 
Cherld,  Ritson’s  Anc.  Songs,  p.  37. 


CHERETE.  Dearness;  affection.  (A.^N.) 

CHERICB.  To  cherish.  {A.-N.) 

CHERISANCE.  Comfort  {A.-N.) 

CHERKE.  To  creak.  Pr.  Part. 

CHERLICH.  Richly ; sumptuously.  A^.) 

CHERLISH.  lUibcral.  (A.-S.) 

CHERLYS-TRYACLE.  Garlic.  Arch.  xxx.  405 

CHEROF.  Shrove;  confessed. 

CHERRILET.  A little  cherry.  SeeDuBarias, 
quoted  in  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  223,  and  p.  286. 

CHERRY.  (1)  Ruddy.  Devon. 

(2)  To  cherish.  Park. 

CHERRY-COBS.  Cherry-stones.  West. 

CHERRY-CURD-MILK.  BeastUngs,  q.  v.  Oron. 

CHERRY-FAIR.  Cherry  fairs  are  stiU  held  in 
W’orcestershire  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  cherry 
orchards ; and  being  almost  always  a resort 
for  lovers,  and  the  gay  portion  of  the  lower 
classes,  may  appropriately  retmn  their  signi- 
ficant type  of  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  the 
things  of  this  world.  See  Audelay's  Poems, 
p.  22;  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  231; 
Ritson’s  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  90 ; Skelton,  i.  2 ; 
Gower,  cd.  1532,  f.  133. 

Tbya  worlds  hyt  yi  fulls  fskyllc  and  frslo. 

Alls  day  bs  day  hyt  wylis  rapayrs; 

And  to  tons  thys  worldys  wscis, 

Hyt  faryth  but  aa  a eherp  fesre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  id. 

They  prcchsn  ui  in  audlsnrs 

That  DO  man  schalls  hU  aouls  sropsyrs. 

For  alls  la  but  a chejye‘JUifre. 

Gower,  US.  Soe.  Anti<j.  134,  f.  33. 

ThU  Ilfs,  my  son,  it  but  a ehetyfire. 

Worldly  rlcchcs  bars  ay  In  memory. 

US.  DodU  m. 

Therfors  be  the  wsrides  wele, 

It  farya  as  a e/terp  fepre.  MS.  Aebmoie  61.  f.  6. 

CHERRY-PIT.  A childish  game,  consisting 
of  pitching  chcnry’-stoncs  into  a small  hole. 
It  was  also  played  with  nuts  in  the  same 
manner. 

CHERSED.  Cherished. 

My  dytcypls  whych  y have  cKersed 
Me  to  bettaye  hym  have  they  hyred. 

MS.  llarl.  17fl,  f.  86. 

CHERSID.  Christened.  (^.-A^.) 

OfTalls  werkys  in  this  worlds  that  ever  were  wrought, 
Holy  chirche  ta  chefs,  there  children  been  cfieiotd  t 

For  be  baptlm  these  bames  to  bliasc  been  1-brought, 
Thorough  the  grace  of  God,  and  fay  re  refreashed. 

' Lelandi  Itin.  lx.  200. 

CHERTE.  Love.  (A.-N.)  See  the  example 
quoted  under  Aperte. 

CHERVEN.  To  writhe,  or  turn  about.  Prompt. 
Parr. 

CHESDOKE.  A poppy. 

The  chync,  the  cholet,  and  the  ehetboke  chenr. 

MS.  Cbtt.  Calig.  A.  II.  f.  1. 

CHESE.  (I)  To  choose.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  Saw.  Even  til  the  hegh  bord  he  chese,** 
Svr  Gowghtcr,  312. 

CHESEBOLLE.  A poppy. 

Never  the  Ics^  that  oure  wirchlppc  and  oure 
grrlc  nobl.iyc  l»e  tumwhatc  knawene  to  the.  we  sends 
the  a male  fulle  of  ehetebolte  sedc  in  lakennyng 
thrrof.  Luke  if  thou  may  nombir  and  telle  alls 
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thtr  ehetMMU  Mdex.  tnd  If  thou  do  thane 

may  the  folke  of  oure  oate  be  nowmerd. 

VS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17*  f*  0, 
CHESFORD.  A cheese  vat.  North,  See 
Cotgrave  in  v.  Cageroife,  Etelisie. 

CHESIBLE.  A cope  shorter  than  the  principal 
cope,  not  close,  but  open  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  priest  who  wore  it  had  the  free  use 
of  his  hands.  On  the  fore  and  hinder  part  of 
it  was  embroidered  a large  cross.  It  was 
worn  at  high  mass  by  the  priest  and  deacon. 
See  the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  50 ; Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  117;  St.  Winifred,  78. 

CIIESLE'MONEY.  Roman  brass  coins  found 
in  some  places  in  Gloncestershire,  and  so 
^led  by  the  country  people. 

CHESLIP.  A woodlouse.  Var,didL 
CHESOUN.  Reason;  motive.  See 

Langtoft,  pp.  129,  172 ; Sir  Eglamour,  1261. 
The  kynge  had  do  eSMoume. 

MS,  Om/oS.  Ff.  H.  38*  f.  73* 
Why  he  hem  dyd  asd  for  what  cA««im* 

Of  alle  behoveih  hym  Co  jelde  a reeoun. 

US,  HarU  1701,  f.3B. 

CHESS.  (1)  To  crack.  Line, 

(2)  To  pile  up.  Croren.  Thre  ches  chambre,*’ 
three  chambers  one  over  the  other,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  27. 

CHESSIL.  Gravel,  or  pebbles.  (y/.>5.)  **  Chetilly 
a bank  of  sand,'*  Kcnnett,  MS.  L^sd.  1033. 
Chetekft,  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore,  or  grains 
of  sand,  Cov.  Myst.  p.  56.  A kind  of  sandy 
and  clayey  earth  is  <^ed  ckt*$om. 
CHESSNER.  A chess'pUyer.  Middleton, 
CHEST.  (1)  A coffin.  (Lat.)  Cheetid^  placed  in 
a cofiin,  Arch.  v.  234.  CC.  Lydgate,  MS. 
Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 

To  pray  for  hym  that  lyeth  nowe  in  hb  rAeM 
To  God  aboren*  to  yere  hU  aowle  good  reatc. 

lefdgmte,  US.  Athmott  39,  f.  4S. 

S Chaste.  Weber, 

Chased;  pursued.  {A.-N.) 

CIIESTE.  Strife;  debate.  (.4.-5.)  See  Lang- 
toft, p.  19;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  113; 
Gower,  ed-  1554,  f.  49 ; Kyng  Alisaunder,  29. 
To  fyjte  or  to  make  chettfi. 

It  thou5te  thtm  thanne  not  honeate. 

Gouwr.  US.  Soc.  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  38. 
And  ao  woUlc  1 my  wordla  plye. 

That  my}tcB  wraththa  an  cAcata  avale. 

US,  Ibid.  f.  07. 

CHESTEINE.  Theebesnut.  {A.»N.)  Cheetayn 
tree^  Syr  Gowghter,  71 ; chettayne,  Palsgrave, 
f.  24 ; eheeteynetf  Maundevile,  p.  307 ; Ly- 
beaus  Disconus,  1191;  cAetfen,  Cooper,  in  v. 
Aetcultu;  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
CHESTER.  A person  who  embalms,  or  places 
corpses  in  coffins.  Hutoet. 

CHESTS.  Chess.  “The  playe  at  cheete** 
Nomenclator,  p.  293. 

CHEST-TRAP.  A kind  of  trap  used  for  taking 
pole-cats,  Ac. 

CHET.  A kitten.  South, 

CHETE.  (l)Tocut.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  escheat.  Pr,  Parv. 

CHETYLE.  A kettle.  Prompt,  Parv. 
CHEURE.  To  work  or  char.  Wi/te. 


CHEVACHIE.  Anexpedirion.  (A.-N.) 

CHEVALRIE.  Knighthood.  (A.-N.) 

CHEVALROUS.  VaUant  {A.-N.) 

CHEVE.  To  compass  a thing,  succeed,  or  bring 
to  an  end;  to  thrive;  to  obtain,  adopt.  {A.»N.) 
Still  used  in  the  North  of  England. 
Howtomercr  that  it  cAeva, 

The  knyght  takb  hit  leve. 

Sir  Degrerant,  Uncotn  US. 
Scripture  laith  heritage  holdyn  wrongfully 
Schal  oerer  cAava,  ne  with  the  thred  heyr  remaynr. 

US,  Soc.  Antiq.  lul,f.  9tt. 

CHEVELURE.  A peruke.  (A.-N.) 

CHEVEN.  A blockhead.  North. 

CHEVENTEYN.  A chieftain.  {A.-N.)  See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  24 ; Maundevile,  p.  3 ; Ritson's 
Anc.  Songs,  p.  19.  Chnentene,  Sir  Degrc- 
vant,  243. 

CIIEVBRE.  To  shake  or  shiver.  See  Hawkins’ 
EngL  Dram.  i.  19;  Digbjr  Myst.  p.  21. 
“TTiair  shaftes  eheverd"  broke  to  pieces, 
Ywaine  and  Gavrin,  637.  " I hafe  ehnrridt 

for  chele,"  MS.  Mortc  Arthure,  f.  89. 

CHEVERIL.  Kid  leather.  (/V.)  Hence  a 
very  flexible  conscience  was  constantly  called 
a cheveril  conscience.  “ Proverbiale  at,  he 
hath  a conscience  like  a chevereTs  skin,  i.  e. 
it  will  stretch,”  Upton’s  MS.  add.  to  Junius. 
“ A large  cheveril  conscience,”  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

CHEVERON.  A kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320. 

CHEVESAILE.  A necklace.  (A..N.) 

CHEVICE.  To  bear  up.  {A.-N.) 

CHEVING.  Success ; completion.  (A.-N.) 
" Evyll  chevynge,”  CMke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

CHEViSANCE.  Treaty;  agreement.  (A.-N.) 
See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  34,  77,  255 ; 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  13259,13277,  13321;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  92, 426 ; Collier’s  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet.  ii.  291;  Rutlimd  Papers,  p.  118; 
Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  24.  It  appears  some- 
times to  mean  pain  or  booty,  and  is  translated 
by  provideKeia  in  Pr.  Parv. 

CHEVISH.  To  bargain ; to  provide.  (A.-N.) 

CHEVORBLL.  The  herb  cherviL 

CHEWEN.  To  eschew.  (A.-N.) 

CHEWER.  A narrow  passage.  Wett. 

CHEWERS.  Chares  or  tasks.  Devon. 

CHEWERY'ES.  Cherries.  See  a receipt  in  the 
Forme  of  Cnry,  p.  33. 

CUE  WET.  A small  pie.  See  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  83 ; Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  317,  442 ; Middle- 
ton,  iii.  273 ; Warner’s  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65. 

CHEWREE-RINO.  To  assist  servanU.  WUte. 

CHEYLE.  Cold;  chill.  (A.-S.) 

For  many  a way  y have  y-foo. 

In  hunfur,  thunte,  cheite,  and  woo. 

M3,  amah.  ft.  U.  38,  f.  40. 

CHEYNES.  Chains,  ifmndevile. 

CHEZ.  To  choose.  North. 

CHIBBALS.  Onions.  (A.-N.) 

CHIBDER.  Children.  Derbyth. 

CHIDE.  A kind  of  onion.  North. 

CHICE.  A small  portion.  Eettx. 

CHICHE.  Niggardly;  sparing.  (A.-N.)  See 
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Rom.  of  the  Rose,  5568.  So  chicherache,  a 
lean  ipan  cow.  I’hicht-factd,  lean  baby- 
faced.  Craven  Gloss. 

CHICHELINGS.  Vetches.  North. 

CHICK.  To  i^rminate.  Also,  to  crack ; a crack, 
or  flaw.  E<ut. 

CHICKABIDDY.  A young  chicken.  Var.  dial. 

CHICKELL.  The  wheat-ear.  Devon. 

CHICKENCHOW.  A swing.  North. 

CHICKEN-PEEPER.  A chicken  just  peeping 
from  the  shell.  See  Lilly's  Endimion,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  F.  i. 

CHICKEN’S-MEAT.  According  to  Forby,  the 
chick-weed,  but  ehiehne-mete  occurs  in  an 
early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Harl.  978,  trans- 
late^ by  intibtt,  the  endive.  Dross  com  is  also 
called  chicken’s-meat. 

CHIDDEN.  Wrangled ; quarreUed.  {A.S.) 

CHIDDLENS.  ChitterUngs.  Willt. 

CHIDE.  To  make  an  incessant  noise.  “ I chyde, 
1 multyplye  langage  with  a person,^'*  tenet,” 
Palsgrave.  It  is  constantly  used  without 
any  reference  to  quarrelling.  Palsgrave  has, 
“ chidynff,  altercation,  noise,”  the  word  occur- 
ring in  the  latter  sense  in  Shakespeare. 

CHIDERESSE.  A female  scold.  (d.-S.) 

CHIDESTER.  See  Oiidernw. 

CHID-LAMB.  A female  lamb.  South. 

CHIEL.  A young  fellow.  North. 

CHIERTEE.  Tenderness;  affection.  {A.-N.) 
Chyerte,  Mortc  d' Arthur,  ii.  408. 

CHIEVE.  (1)  See  Cheoe. 

(2)  " Apex,  sfomen,  the  ehiere  or  litle  threds  of 
flowers,  as  in  gillofers,  lillies,”  Nomenclator, 
p.  112. 

ClilFE.  A fragment.  Suffolk. 

CIIIG.  To  chew.  Also  a substantive,  a quid  of 
tobacco.  Hence  metaphoncally,  to  ruminate 
upon.  North.  Sometimes  pronounced  cAippfe. 

CIIIKE.  A chicken.  (/f.-S.)  Hence  applied  to 
a child,  Sevyn  Sages,  2159. 

CIIIL.  A child.  Riteon. 

CIIILBLADDER.  A chilblain.  South. 

CHILD.  (1)  A youth  trained  to  arms;  aknight. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  meaning  of  the  wonl  in 
old  romances. 

(2)  A girl.  Deton.  ” A boy  or  a child,  1 won- 
der,”  Winter’s  Talc,  iii.  3. 

CIIILDAGE.  Childhood.  Foot. 

CIIILDE.  Tobcdelivcrcdofachild.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  French  enfanter.  See  Chester  Plays, 
i.  112;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  133;  Gesta 
Rom.  166.  Harrison,  Descr.  of  England,  p. 
233,  speaking  of  saffron,  says,  " in  this  period 
of  time  also  the  heads  arc  said  to  chitd,  that 
is,  to  yecid  out  of  some  parts  of  them  diverse 
other  he.Kllcl5.”  Tills  passage  conflmis  an 
observation  by  White  in  Malone's  Sliakespeare, 
V.  220. 

And  howp  s mayde  in  hir  viriilnite 
Might  bUo  and  a minlir  be. 

MS.  Mhmalc  30.  f.  58. 

The  more  dou^tir  efclWIde  a «one,  and  clepidc  his 
name  Moab  He  U the  fadir  of  men  of  Moah  unto 
thli  prevent  dai  j and  the  leoedoujtlr  eAiWide  a vone, 
and  clrpldchli  name  Amon,  that  i#,  the  *one  of  my 
peple.  mekljr''.  MS.  So-11. 277- 


CHILDERMAS.  Innocents^  day.  (J.-S.) 

CH1LD>GERED.  Of  childish  mauner*.  (J.-S.) 

CHILDING.  Bringing  forth  a child.  Childing- 
vroman,  a breeding  woman.  Hence  childinff, 
productive»  in  Shakespeare. 

In  hire  ehlldynge  to  fele  no  penaunee, 

Sithc  ache  was  bothe  mayde,  modlr  and  wyf. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  9. 
Whlcbe  the  goddetse  of  ehUdyngt  is, 

Andclepid  was  by  name  Isis. 

Cower,  MS.  Ibid.  t.  43. 

CHILDLY.  Childish.  I/ocelete. 

CHILDNESS.  Childishness. 

CHILDRB.  Children.  (A.~S.)  Very  common 
in  the  provincial  dialects.  CAiidredf  family, 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  143. 

So  Itt  happenyd,  as  fortune  wold,  that  oon  of  the 
chtldre  of  the  lowdeyn  come  as  the  wynde  drove  hym. 

MS.  Digbp  165. 

Of  alle  wemen  that  ever  were  borne 
That  bere  chylder,  abyde  and  see. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  4?. 

CHILDWIT.  A 6nc  paid  to  the  Saxon  lord 
when  his  bondwoman  was  unlawfully  got  with 
child ; and  now  within  the  manor  of  Writtlc, 
CO.  Essex,  every  reputed  father  of  a base  child 
pays  to  the  lord  for  a fine  3e.  id.  which  cus- 
tom is  there  still  called  chUdwit.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CHILE.  A blade  of  grass.  Leic. 

CHILL.  (1)  To  take  the  chill  off  liquor  by 
warming  it.  Var.  dial 

(2)  A cold.  Dortef. 

(3)  I will.  Somertet. 

CHILLERY.  Chilly.  Kent.  In  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  71,  we  have  chiilishf  which  is  still  in 
use  in  the  provinces. 

CHILVER.  An  ewe-sheep.  Weet.  Properly 
one  year  old,  and  also  applied  to  ewe  mutton. 

CHIMBE.  (1)  Tlte  prominent  part  of  the  staves 
l>cyond  the  head  of  a barrel.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  chime,  as  bells. 

CHIMBLE.  To  gnaw.  Bucks.  Fragments  so 
made  are  called  chimblings. 

CHIMBLER.  A chimney.  North.  More  umi- 

I ally  perhaps  chimhley,  and  in  some  dialects 

I chimdy. 

CHIMENEY.  A fire-place.  (^.-.V.) 

Than  was  ther  on  b chj/nieuoif 
A gret  fyrthat  brentc  rede. 

MS.  Jdf.nwle  33,  f.  29. 

CHIMER.  To  shiver.  {A.-S.) 

CHIMICKE.  A chemist.  Ftorio. 

CHIMING.  A certain  kind  of  light  perceived 
when  we  wake  in  the  night  or  rise  suddenly. 

CHIMINGNESS.  Melodiousness.  Fairfax. 

CHIMLEY.  A chimney  or  fire-place.  Thisform, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  provinces,  oc- 
curs in  an  old  inventory  printed  in  Croft's 
Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  25. 

CHIMP.  young  shoot.  Dorset. 

CHIMPINGS.  Grits.  North. 

CIII.MY.  A smock  ; a shift.  South. 

CHIN-R.'\NI).  A kind  oflace,  generally  twisted, 
which  fa.Mcned  the  hat  or  cap  under  the  chin. 

CHINBOWDASH.  The  tic  of  the  cravat.  Dorset. 

ClIINCHK.  A miser.  {A.-N.)  '*  God  cs  no 
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ehynehe  of  bis  grace/’  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17, 
f.  241.  Chyneherdet  Skelton. 

Ever7  aTOwter  or  uoclenc  man  that  b a glotun  or 
eh^ch4  ichal  neter  hare  erytage  In  tha  rcwma  of 
Cryat. 

WimbtUon*t  Sfrmim,  1388,  if&  HotfMi  67,  p.  33. 

CHINCHEL.  A small  hammer.  Craven. 

CHINCHKRIE.  Niggardness. 

And  amonge  other  thlngb  that  joirre  wilne, 

Be  infacte  with  no  wrecchid  cAlncaerb. 

Ocdeve,  US.  8oc.  Antlg.  134.  f.  978. 

CHINCHONE.  The  herb  groundseL 

CIIINCHY.  Niggardly.  (A.-N.) 

CHIN-CLOUT.  A sort  of  muffler. 

CHIN-COUGH.  The  hooping-cough.  Var.  dial. 

CHINE,  (1)  Same  as  Chimbe  (1).  See  Ortli- 
nances  and  Regulations,  p.  295.  Chine-hoop, 
the  extreme  hoop  which  keeps  the  ends  of  the 
staves  together,  and  is  commonly  of  iron. 
According  to  Kennctt,  the  chine-hoops  are  the 
middle  hoops. 

(2)  A kind  of  salmon.  “ Troutes,  or  ehyne  sal- 
mon/’ Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  181. 

(3)  A chink  or  cleft.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
small  ravine  is  so  called.  See  Harrison’s 
Descr.  of  Britaine,  p.  31.  “I  chyne  as  the 
yerthe  dothe  whan  it  openeth  in  the  sommer 
season  for  great  drought,”  Palsgrave. 

CHINED.  Broken  in  the  back.  Chined  his 
back,  i.  c.  broke  his  back. 

CHINESES.  The  Chinese  people. 

CHING.  A king.  Rob.  Clone. 

CHINGLE.  Gravel ; shingle.  East.  Hence 
chinffty,  abounding  in  gravel  or  grit. 

CHINK.  (1)  A chaffinch.  BWf. 

(2)  Money.  Var.  dial.  The  term  occurs  in 
Stanihurst’s  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  22. 
“ Dad  or  father,  some  money  or  ehinJte,  as 
children  use  to  say,”  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  355. 
**  Have  ehinJtt  in  thy  purse,”  Tusser,  p.  191. 

A sprain  on  the  back.  £<ut. 

^4)  To  cut  into  small  pieces.  Eatl.  To  loosen 
or  separate  earth  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 
**  Chynken  or  gape,  as  the  ground  dooth  with 
dryeth,”  Huloet,  1552. 

CHINNY-MUMPS.  A rude  kind  of  music 
caused  by  beating  the  chin  with  the  knuckles, 
and  by  the  rattling  of  the  teeth  causing  sounds 
in  time.  Yorkeh. 

CHIP.  (1)  To  break,  or  crack.  An  egg  is  said 
to  chip  when  the  young  bird  cracks  the  shell. 
North. 

(2)  To  trip.  North, 

(3)  The  cry  of  the  bat. 

(4)  To  cut  bread  into  slices. 

CHIPPE.  A ship.  “ Within  chippc-bnrder./*  on 
board  vessels,  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  71. 
** Sevenc  skore  ehippe$t*  ib.  f.  90. 

The  lady  intUle  thair  ehippa  (hay  hente. 

US.  Uncftln  A.  1. 17.  f.  lOt. 

CHIPPER.  To  chirp.  East. 

CillPPINGS.  Fragments  of  bread.  North.  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  32.*  Chipping-knife,  a knife 
to  cut  bread  with,  ib.  p.  294.  Chipper,  a pei^ 
son  who  cuts  bread,  ib.  p.  233. 

CHIP-UP.  To  recover.  East. 


CHIQUINIE.  A sequin,  an  Italian  coin. 

CHIRCHB.  A church.  (^.-5.) 

CHIRCHON.  Churches.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  132. 

CHIRE.  (1)  To  feast,  or  make  cheer.  IJall. 

(2)  A blade  of  grass  or  any  plant.  **  Chyer  of 
gnsse,”  Drayton’s  Harmonic,  1591. 

CHIRISTANE.  A cher^-stone.  **  Chiristane 
kimels,”  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 52.  ChirttoUf  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  367. 

CHIRK.  To  chirp.  (^A.~S.)  “ Chyrkyd  fastc/’ 
Dial  Great.  Moral,  p.  144.  Appli^  to  the 
noises  of  various  animals. 

CHIRM.  The  melancholy  under-tone  of  a binl 
previous  to  a storm.  North.  ” Chyrmc  or  chur, 
as  byrdes  do,”  Huloet,  1552. 

CHIRRE.  To  chirp.  Herrick, 

CHIS.  Chose.  Weber. 

Cl  I IS  AN.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 
in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  448.  ChysannCj  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  5 1 . 

CHISEL.  Bran  ; coarse  dour.  Line. 

CHISMATE.  Quarrelling.’ 

Of  rebellyoncs,  insurtcctiones,  and  faUe  ch'tmate, 
Thay  were  eve?  war  of  on  cche  parte. 

SfS.  iMned.  908.  f.  19. 

CHISSOM.  To  germinate.  West. 

GHISTE.  A chest.  {Ut.) 

CHIT.  (1)  To  germinate.  The  first  sprouts  of 
anything  are  called  chits. 

(2)  A forward  child.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  “ Chyts  in  the  face  lyke  unto  wartes,  which 
is  a kynde  of  pulse,  ienticuloy'  Huloet,  1552. 

CHITE.  To  scold.  {A.-N.) 

CHITRE.  To  chirp.  “ Chitering  of  briddis/* 
Apol.  LoU.  p.  92. 

But  fche  wlthalle  no  worde  may  soune, 

But  chUrt  as  a brid  Jaraowue. 

Cower,  US.  Soc.  13t,  f.  18:t. 

CHITT.  A kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in  Arcbico- 
logia,  xiii.  350. 

CHITTER.  (1)  To  shiver,  or  tremble.  North. 
“ Chytteryng,  quiveryng,  or  shakyng  for  cold, 
ywercentf,”  Huloet,  1552, 

(2)  To  chirp.  Palsgrave. 

CHITTERLINGS.  The  small  entrails.  The  frill 
of  a shirt  when  ironed  flat,  is  sometimes  called 
a chitterlin  shirt,  being  somewhat  of  the  same 
appearance.  See  the  New  Bath  Guide,  ed. 
1830,  p.  83.  Stubb  seems  to  use  the  term  for 
some  kind  of  ornamental  fringe.  A small  child 
is  called  a chitterling  in  Cotton’s  Works,  ed. 
1734,  p.  264.  Part  of  the  giblets  or  entroiki 
of  a goose  are  called  chitiers  in  the  North  of 
England. 

CHITTING.  Seed  laid  to  chit,  when  it  first 
shoots  its  small  roots  in  the  earth.  More’s  MS. 
add.  to  Ray. 

CIIITTYFACED.  Baby-faced.  Var. dial.  Chitty- 
face  is  used  by  our  old  writers  as  a term  of 
contempt,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  leanness.  See  the  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  80 ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chiche^ 
face. 

CHIVAL.  Ahorse.  {Fr.) 

Upon  the  captlTc  chiraU  camo 
Into  my  tents  againc. 

TurbeoUes  Orid,  1607,  U 148. 
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CHIVAUCHE.  An  expedition. 

CUrVBR.  ToshWer.  {A.-S.) 

CHIVES.  Chits  of  giaas.  Leic,  “Chyvc  of 
ssfron  or  suche  Ijrke/'  Palsgrave. 

CHIVY.  To  chase;  to  pursue.  Also  a stib- 
atantive.  Possibly  the  same  with  chiten,  Robin 
Hood,  U.  68. 

CHIZEN.  To  munch.  Amc. 

CHIZZLY.  Hard ; harsh  and  dry.  Eatf. 

CHOAK-DAMP.  Foul  air  in  a colliery.  North. 

CHOAKING-PIE.  A trick  played  on  a heavy 
sleeper  by  lighting  a piece  of  cotton  and  hold- 
it  to  his  nose. 

CHOAK-PEAR.  A cant  term  for  a small  piece 
of  copper  money. 

CHOANE.  A snudl  fracture,  or  cleft. 

CHOATY.  Fat ; chubby.  Kent. 

CHOBBINS.  Grains  of  unripened  wheat  left  in 
the  chafT,  called  in  Suffolk  chob$, 

CHOCK.  (1)  To  choke.  Staeex. 

(2)  A part  of  a neck  of  veal. 

(3)  A piece  of  wood.  North. 

CHOCKLING.  Hectoring ; scolding.  Exmoor. 

CHOCKLY.  Choky ; dry.  Suioex. 

CHODE.  Chided.  Miege. 

CHOFF.  Stem ; morose.  Kent. 

CHOFFE.  A churl.  Pr,  Parv. 

CHOGS.  The  cuttings  of  hop  plants  when 
dressed  in  tho  spring.  South. 

CIIOILE.  To  overreach.  Yorhh, 

CHOKELING.  Chuckling.  Chaucer. 

CHOKES.  The  throat.  Northumh. 

CHOKKE.  To  push,  or  pass  through.  {A.-N.) 

CHOL.  The  jole;  head;  jaws.  {A.^S)  It  is 
explained  in  a MS.  Somersetshire  glossary 
penes  me,  “ that  part  extending  from  beneath 
the  chin  and  throat  from  ear  to  ear/'  which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  choUe  in  Weber's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  315;  Bevesof  Hamtoun,  pp.  96, 
104.  See  Reliq.  Antlq.  i.  59;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1994. 

CHOLEDE.  Suffered.  Probably  an  error  for 
tholede  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  647. 

CHOLER.  Soot.  North. 

CHOLICKY.  Choleric.  Eaet. 

CHOLLER.  A doable  cliin.  North. 

CHOLT-HEADED.  Tliick-hcaded.  “ ChoU- 
headed  felow,  whose  heade  is  as  greate  as  a 
betle  or  mall,  tuditanutt*  Huloet,  1552. 

CHOMP.  To  chew ; to  crush.  North. 

CHON.  To  break.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  287,  “ tho  that  deth  her  hert  cAon." 

CHON'CE.  To  cheat.  Deton. 

CHONGET.  Changed.  {A.-S.)  Chonp,  to 
change.  “ He  net  chongg  for  no  newe,"  MS. 
Harl.  in  Wright’s  Songs  and  Carols. 

CHOOL.  I will.  Somertet. 

CHOONERING.  Grumbling.  Lane. 

CHOOR.  Sec  Char  (4). 

CHOORE.  Thirty  bushels  of  flour  or  meal,  ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  Niger  Ooraus  Edw.  IV. 

p.  16. 

CHOORY.  To  work,  or  chan  Somerset. 

CHOOSlNG-STlCK.  A divining-rod.  Somerset. 

CHOP.  (1)  To  flog.  ftVfex. 


(2)  To  exchange,  or  Wter.  t'ar.  dial. 

(3)  To  meet  by  ebance.  North. 

(4)  To  put  in.  North.  Cbopt  up  in  prison,” 
put  in  prison,  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III. 
p.  31. 

CHOPCHEURY.  A game  in  which  a cherry  is 
snatched  for,  alluded  to  in  the  llespcrides, 
Herrick’s  Works,  i.  198. 

CHOPCIirRCIIES.  Secular  priests  who  gained 
money  by  exchanging  (heir  benefices.  See 
Kennelt’s  Glossary,  p.  44. 

CHOP-LOGGERHEAD.  An  intense  hlockheacL 
Eagt. 

CHOP-LOGICK.  A person  who  is  very  argu- 
mentative. Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

CHOPPER.  A cheek  of  bacon.  Hante. 

CHOPPINE.  (1)  Aclogor  clog  patten,  or  light 
framework,  covered  with  leather,  and  worn 
under  the  shoe.  They  were  not  worn  in  this 
countrj'  except  on  fancy  occasions,  but  were 
common  in  Venice,  Spain,  and  other  places. 
” Chioppiens  for  short,”  Strode's  Floating 
Island,  sig.  C. 

(2)  A quart  measure.  North. 

CHOPPING.  Fat ; lusty.  North. 

CHORE.  A narrow  jiassage  between  two  houses. 
A Wiltshire  word  given  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
f.  2.  Chare  is  still  used  at  Newcastle  in  the 
same  sense. 

CHORK.  Saturated  or  soaked  with  water. 
Northumb. 

CHOREE.  A churl.  Pition. 

CHOSES.  Excuses.  Plumpton  Coir.  p.  198. 

CHOSLINGES.  Chosen  people.  {A.-S.) 

Qum  he  to  pin  did 

For  hU  ehtttHng^  on  rod  tre. 

US.  cwr.  t'<tpo4.  A.  iii.  r.  10. 

CHOUCHE.  A couch. 

CHOUGH.  A bird  like  a jackdaw,  which  fre- 
quents rocks  by  the  sca-sidc.  Sometimes  a 
a young  crow  was  so  called.  **  Choughe,  a 
yong  crowe,  comeiUe^**  Palsgrave. 

CHOULE.  A jaw.  North.  This  form  is  found 
in  Audelay’s  Poems,  p.  77.  The  crop  of  a 
bird  is  also  so  called.  The  strap  of  the  bridle 
under  the  jaw*  is  caUed  the  choui-band. 

CHOUNGE.  Exchange.  Weber. 

CHOUNTING.  Quarrelling.  Exmoor. 

CHOUNTISH.  Surly.  Devon. 

CHOUPS.  Hips.  The  fruit  of  briars.  North. 

CHOUSLE.  To  munch.  Line. 

CHOUT.  A frolic,  or  meny-making.  Eait, 

CHOVE.  To  sweep.  (A.-N.) 

CHOVY.  A kind  of  small  beetle.  Eaet, 

CHOW.  (1)  To  grumble.  North. 

(2)  To  chew.  Var.  diat. 

CHOWDER.  A fish-sclIer.  Devon. 

CHOWFINGED.  A stupid  fellow.  Lane. 

CHOWRE.  To  grumble  or  mutter.  Somer$»t. 
Out  when  the  crabbed  nurce 
Oralnnes  to  chide  and  eAvttm, 

With  heavic  heart  t lake  my  counc 
To  »eawardefrom  the  lowrc. 

TurherUe^t  OHd.  15(7,  f- 

CHOWSE.  To  chest.  Var.  dial. 

CHOW  TER.  To  grumble  or  scold.  Peron. 
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CHOYS.  Shoes.  See  the  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  48. 

CHRISECOLL.  Crystal?  See  Euphues Golden 
Legadc,  ap.  Collier,  p.  78.  Perhaps  the  same 
with  chry$ocoUat  Harrison^s  Descr.  of  England, 
p.  236. 

CllRlSOME.  Signifies  properly  the  white  cloth 
which  is  set  by  the  minister  of  baptism  upon 
the  head  of  a child  newly  anointed  with 
chrism  after  his  baptism  : now  it  is  \'ulgarly 
taken  for  the  white  cloth  put  about  or  upon  a 
child  newly  christened,  in  token  of  his  bap- 
tism, wherewith  the  women  use  to  shroud  tire 
cliild  if  dying  within  the  month ; otherwise  it 
is  usually  brought  to  church  at  the  day  of 
Purification.  Chruonu  in  the  bills  of  mortality 
are  such  children  as  die  within  the  month  of 
birth,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to 
wear  the  chrisom-cloth ; and  in  some  parts  of 
England,  a calf  killed  birfbre  it  is  a month  old 
is  called  a chrisom-calf.  Bhunt,  The  anoint- 
ing ointment  was  also  called  chrisoroc.  **W>*th 
eryntme  enoyntede,*'  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
54,  reference  being  made  to  a coronation. 
•*  Oile  and  criwue,”  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  243. 

CHKIST-CROSS.  The  alphabet.  One  early 
school  leuoD,  preserved  in  MS.  Rawl.  1032, 
commences,  **  Christe  crosse  me  spede  in  alle 
my  worke,’*  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Boke  of  Cnrtasye,  p.  7.  The  signature  of 
a person  who  cannot  write  is  also  so  called. 

CHRISTENDOM.  A Christian  name.  Shalt. 

CHRISTENMESSE.  Christmas. 

CHRISTENTYE.  Christendom.  Percy. 

CHRISTIAN-HORSES.  Sedan  chairmen.  Nnec. 

CHRISTLINGS.  A small  sort  of  plum.  Devon. 

CHRISTMAS.  Holly,  with  which  houses  are 
decorated  at  Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS-BOXES.  Boxes  for  money  car- 
ried by  poor  men  at  Christmas  to  solicit  con- 
tributions. Boxes  being  now  no  longer  used 
the  term  is  still  retained  for  the  contributions. 
Our  first  explanation  is  gathered  from  Melton’s 
Site  Fold  Politician,  1609,  p.  161. 

CHRISTMAS-LORD.  The  lord  of  misrule.  See 
Stanihurst’s  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  40. 

CHRIST-TIDE.  Christmas.  In  MS.  Addit. 

' 10406,  f.  4,  is  a payment  “ to  the  poo  re  at 

Crietide  and  Easter." 

CHUBBY.  (1)  Surly ; angry.  East. 

(2)  Fat ; swelling.  Far.  dial. 

CHUCK.  (1)  A great  chip.  Suseex. 

(2)  A hen.  Craven. 

(3)  A term  of  endearment.  Sometimes,  a wife. 
Earle's  Microcosm,  p.  184. 

(4)  A sea-shell.  North.  Chucks,  a game  played 
with  five  of  them. 

(5)  To  toss ; to  throw.  Far.  dial, 

CHUCKER,  Cosily.  SuJteer.  \ 

CHUCKERS.  Potions  of  ardent  spirits.  North, 

CHLCKFARTHINO.  A game  described  by 

Strutt,  p.  386.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Peregrine 
PickJc,  ch.  xri.  i 

CHUCK-PULL.  Quite  full.  IFartr. 

CHUCKIE,  A hen.  Craven.  \ 


CHUCKLE-HEAD.  A fooL  Devon. 

CHUCKS.  (1)  The  cheeks.  Devon, 

(2)  Pinched  grains  in  the  husk.  Dortet, 

CHUFF.  (1)  A term  of  reproach,  often  applied 
to  an  old  miser.  Sec  Florio,  in  v.  Avarone  ; 
Nash’s  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11;  Forde’s 
Tracts,  p.  11.  Ckuffer^  Towocley  MysL 

p.  216. 

(2)  Churlish ; surly.  Far.  dial. 

(3)  A cheek.  Colyrave. 

CHUFFY.  Fat  and  fleshy.  East.  Cotgrave  has 
the  word  in  t.  Dodu. 

CHULLE.  To  bandy  about. 

We  hsfc  bene  chued  to  dsye  and  ehullade  ai  harr«, 
Rebuyked  with  RomayDca  appone  theire  ryebe  ttedcs. 

JUvrt*  ^rtkitr<,  MS.  lAmeoliit  f.68> 
Tbo  world  makua  ■ mon  to  ryte  and  falle, 

Aod  ehuU«$  hym  u men  don  a balle. 

That  la  caaten  fro  hande  to  hande. 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  B.  X«U.  f.  U3. 

CHUM.  (1)  A bedfellow.  Far.  dioL  — 

(2)  To  chew  tobacco.  Mteye. 

CHUMMING-UP.  A ceremony  practised  at 

some  prisons  on  the  arrival  of  a new  comer, 
who  is  welcomed  vrith  the  music  of  old  swords 
and  staves,  and  it  afterwards  expected  to  pay 
a small  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  admission 
to  their  company. 

CHUMP.  A kw  of  wood  for  burning.  **  A great 
chip,"  according  to  Urry’s  MS.  additions  to 
Ray.  The  thick  end  of  a sirloin  of  beef  is 
called  the  ckmn^  end. 

CHUMPY,  Small ; stunted.  Line. 

CHUMS.  Fiwgmcnts  of  bride,  the  smallest  used 
by  masons. 

CHUN.  A bad  woman.  Weet. 

CHUNCH.  Sulky.  Line. 

CHUNK.  (1)  A log  of  wood.  A>n/. 

(2)  To  chuck  one  under  the  chin.  £eni. 

CH  UNTER.  To  complain ; to  grumble  ; to  mut- 
ter. Also  spelt  ehunner  and  chunder, 

CHURCH-ALB.  A wake,  a feast  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  dedication  of  a church. 

CHURCH-CLERK.  A parish-clcrk.  Eaet. 

CHURCHEARl).  A church-yard.  South. 

CHURCHE-GANG.  Church-going.  Bob.  Glouc. 

CHURCIIHAW.  Achurch-yaM.  (^.-5.)Chirche- 
hawe,  Sevyn  Sages,  2625.  Chyrehe^haye  oc- 
curs in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Pan*, 
p.  221,  and  was  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  Lhuyd’s  MS.  additions 
to  Kay  in  Mas.  AahmoL  Also  called  a church- 
garth. 

CllURCIlINO.  The  church-scrvice,  not  the 
particular  office  so  called.  Eaet. 

CHURCH-LITTEN.  A church-yard,  or  burial 
ground.  fFeet  Sueeex.  **  When  he  come  into 
that  chirehe-lyttoun  tho,"  Chron.  Vilodun. 
p.  114. 

CHURCHMAN.  An  officiating  minister.  Far, 
dial. 

CHURCH-MASTERS.  Church-wardens.  Nortfu 

CHURCII-REVE,  A church-warden.  {A.^S.) 

CHURCH. SCOT.  Payment  or  contribution  to 
the  church.  Kenneit. 

CHURCII-STII.E.  A pulpit.  North. 
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CHURCH-TOWN.  A villige  near  the  church. 
South* 

CHURCHWARDEN.  A cormorant.  South. 

CHURCllWORT.  The  herb  pennyroyal. 

CHURL.  The  wallflower.  Satfqf. 

CHURL’S-TREACLK.  Allium,  or  garlic. 

CHURL Y.  Cheerless,  applied  to  prospect;  rough, 
applied  to  weather.  Yorith. 

CHURN-DASH.  The  staff  belonging  toachum. 
North. 

CHURNEL.  An  enlargement  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck.  North. 

CHURN-GOTTINO.  A harrest-supper.  North. 

CHURN-MILK.  Buttermilk.  East. 

CHURN-SUPPER.  A supper  given  to  the  la- 
bourers at  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest. 
North. 

CHURRE.  Some  kind  of  bird,  species  unknown, 
mentioned  in  Arch.  xiii.  350. 

CHURRING.  The  noise  made  by  a partridge 
in  rising.  North.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cabab. 

CHURTY.  Rocky  soil;  mineral.  Kent.  The 
word  chart,  wliich  is  in  the  names  of  some 
localities  in  Kent,  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  this  term. 

CHUSE.  To  reprehend,  or  find  fault.  {A.~N.) 
Maundevile,  p.  221. 

CHUSE-BUT.  To  avoid,  Northumb. 

CHUSEREL.  A debauched  fellow.  Soutfu 

CHUTE.  A steep  h^Jly  road.  /.  Wight. 

CHWOT.  Dressed.  Somenet. 

CHYCONES.  Chickens.  This  form  occurs  in 
MS.  Burney  356,  f.  99. 

CHYDDER.  To  shiver.  Skelton. 

CHYFE.  Chief.  Percy,  p.  46. 

CHYKKYNE.  To  chiiiK  Pr.  Part. 

CHYLDERIN.  Children.  {A.-S.) 

CHYMBE.  A cymbal.  (^.-5.) 

As  a ehymbt  or  a bra^  bclte, 

That  nouthcr  coo  umlirsionde  ny  telle. 

Ourtnr  Sfundl,  MS,  CvU,  THn.  Oinfob.  f. 

CHYMMER.  A gown  cut  down  the  middle,  and 
generally  used  only  by  persons  of  rank  and 
opulence.  Archaiologia,  xxx.  17. 

CHYMOL.  A hinge.  Arch.  x.  93. 

CHYN.  The  chine,  or  back.  Weber. 

CHYNE.  A chain.  Langtofl. 

CHYNGYL.  A shingle  of  wood. 

CHYPPE.  To  carp  at. 

In  wordys  men  weren  never  to  wyce. 

As  DOW  to  ckyppe  at  wordys  of  reson. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  S8.  f.  S3. 

CHYRYSE.  Cherries. 

CHYS.  Choice ; select.  See  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i. 
123;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  180. 

CHYSTES.  Chests.  Weber. 

CHYTE.  To  chide.  Totcneleg  Mget. 

CHYVELEN.  To  become  shrivelled. 

CICELY.  Cow  parsley.  North. 

CICHLING.  Vetches.  North. 

CICILIA.  The  name  of  an  ancient  dance.  See 
the  Shak.  Soc.  Papers,  i.  2G ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii. 
610. 

CIDDLE.  To  tickle.  A>»j/. 

CIDE.  To  decide.  South. 

CIDBRAGB.  The  herb  arsmart. 


CIEROES.  Wax  Upers.  (A.^N.) 

CIPTE.  A sieve.  Pr.  Part. 

CILE.  To  seel  or  sew  up  the  eyelids  of  a hawk. 

CILVERYN,  To  silver  over.  Pr,  Part. 

CIMBICK.  A miserly  fellow.  (A.^N.) 

CIMICB.  A waU-lonse.  (ItaL) 

CINCATER.  A person  who  ^ entered  his 
fiftieth  year. 

CINGLET.  A waistcoat.  North. 

CINGULAR.  A wild  boar  in  its  filth  year. 
HoteeU. 

CINOPER.  Cinnabar.  Jomon. 

CINQUE-PACE.  A kind  of  dance,  the  steps  of 
which  were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  See 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  52 ; Collier’s  Shak.  iii. 
335. 

CINQUE-PORT.  A kind  of  fishing-net,  having 
five  entrances. 

CINQUETALE.  A quintaL  See  Burgon’s  Life 
of  Gresham,  i.  69. 

CINTER.  The  centering  of  an  arch.  Sec  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Doueelle. 

ClPE.  A great  basket.  Berks. 

CIPIOUN.  Scipio.  Chaucer. 

CIPPUS.  The  stocks  or  pillory.  Ben  Jonson. 
Cf.  Blount,  in  v. 

CIPRESS.  A fine  kind  of  gauze,  very  similar  to 
crape.  “ Cypres  for  a womans  ncckc,  cratpe*' 
Palsgrave. 

CIRCLET.  A round  piece  of  wood  put  under  a 
dish  at  table.  North. 

CIRCLING-BOY.  A roaring  boy.  Jonson. 

CIRCOT.  A surcoat.  Hardgng. 

CIRCUDRIE.  Arrogance;  conceit.  (^.-iV.) 
MS.  Ashmole  59  reads  surqugd. 

O where  is  all  the  transetorle  fame 
Of  pompeand  pride  and  circudrit  in  fere. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Aehmole  30,  f.  SS. 

CIRCUIT.  A circle  or  crown.  Shak. 

CIRCUMBENDIBUS.  A circuitous  round- 
about way.  Var.  dial. 

CIRCUMCIDE.  To  cut  or  pare  off.  {lat.) 

So  prudently  with  vertu  us  provide, 

Oure  vices  alle  that  we  may  drcumcide, 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  AntU/.  134,  f.  2i. 

CIRCUMSTANCE.  Conduct;  detail.  Shak. 

CIRNE.  The  lote-trcc.  " Cimetre,  alter,*'  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 

CISS.  Cicely.  Tusser. 

CISSERS.  Scissors.  Hnloet. 

CIST.  (1)  A chest.  Yorksh. 

(2)  A cess-pool.  South, 

CITEE.  A city.  {A.-S.) 

CITIZEN.  Town  bred ; delicate.  Shak. 

CITOLE.  A kind  of  musical  instrument  with 

chords.  (^.-.V.)  Ciiolers,  persons  who  played 
on  citoles,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 

CITTE.  To  cut.  (/f.-5.) 

CITTERN.  A musical  instrument,  similar  toa 
guitar.  Cittern-headed,  ugly,  in  allusion  to 
the  grotesque  figures  with  which  the  cittern 
was  ornamented. 

GIVE.  To  prove,  or  appear.  {A.-N.) 

Be  this  enumpie  it  may  wel  dee 
That  man  schalle  hnmldde  eschivc. 

Ooirer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f,  101. 
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CIVERY.  A partition  or  compartment  in 
vaulted  ceiling;. 

CIVIL.  SoIht;  ifiavc;  piain. 

CIVIL-GOWN.  The  gown  of  a civilian. 

CIVITY.  A city.  “ An  ancient  ciritie,”  Stani- 
hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 

CLAAS.  Close;  tight.  Yorkth. 

Ci.AATH.  Cloth.  fVflcen. 

CLACK.  (1)  A woman’s  tongue.  Far.  diaL 

(2)  A kind  of  small  windmill  set  on  the  top  of  a 
\w\c  to  turn  and  clap  on  a board  to  frighten 
away  birds. 

(3)  To  cut  oflf  the  sheep’s  mark  from  wool,  which 
made  it  weigh  less,  and  so  diminished  the  duty 
payable  on  it.  Bhuni. 

(4)  Tlie  clapper  of  a milL  See  Cotgravc,  in  v. 
Claquet. 

(5)  The  sucker  or  valve  of  a pump.  Var.  dial. 

(6)  To  snap  with  the  fingers.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
Casfaffneile. 

CLACK-HOX.  The  tongue.  East. 

CL.\CK-D1SH.  A dish,  or  rather  box,  with  a 
moveable  lid,  carried  by  beggars  in  former 
times,  to  attract  notice  by  the  noise  it  made, 
and  to  bring  people  to  their  doors.  It  was  j 
also  called  a clap-^ish,  and  Forby  mentions  a ! 
phrase  still  in  use,  **  his  tongue  moves  like  a i 
beggar’s  clap^dish.**  In  Kennett's  time  the 
term  was  applied  to  “ a wooden  dish  wherein 
they  gather  the  toll  of  wheat  and  other  com 
in  markets." 

CLACKER.  A rattle  to  frighten  away  birds 
from  a corn-field.  Hest.  It  is  called  a 
eUxeket  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Clac.  “ Clacks  of 
wood,”  small  pieces  of  wood  to  clap  with, 
Thoms’  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  113. 

CLADDE.  Covered  with  armonr ; armed.  See 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 

CLAES.  Clothes.  Sorth. 

CLAPE.  Cleft. 

Thorow  owt  hcime  and  hawbork  cler, 

Hed  and  body  bv  yn  aonder. 

MS.  Otntab.  V(.  d.  .18.  f.  108. 

CLAG.  To  slick,  or  adhere.  North.  Hence 
elaggy,  glutinous,  sticky. 

CLAGGER.  A well-timed  remark.  North. 

CLAGGUM.  Treacle  made  hard  with  boiling. 
North,  It  is  also  called  clag-candy. 

CLAG-LOCKS.  Looks  of  wool  matted  or  clot- 
ted together.  Ea*t. 

CL.'VGS.  Bogs.  North. 

CLAIKET.  A hole,  or  puddle.  Oxon. 

CLvVlKS.  Barnacles,  or  brant-geese.  See  Ho- 
linshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  17. 

CLAIM.  To  cry  out.  (^L) 

CLAIM-UP.  A mill  U said  to  be  claim'd  up 
when  it  is  overloaded.  It  also  means  to  paste 
up  a paper  as  an  advertisement.  North. 

CLAIRG.  To  bedaub.  North. 

CLAIRON.  A clarion.  Fhrio. 

CLAITY.  Dirty.  Cnmh. 

CLAKE.  To  scratch.  North. 

CLAM.  (1)  Aatick  laid  across  a stream  of  water. 
If'CMt. 

(2)  Clamminess.  Eait.  Any  adliesive,  viscous 


2:*  I 

a I matter.  To  clam  or  sticke  close  unto, 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  33. 

I (3)  A slut.  Eatt. 

(4)  To  emaciate.  Eatt.  A person  who  is  starved 
is  said  to  be  clammed.  *<  I would  sooner 
clam  than  go  to  the  workhouse." 

(5^  To  daub ; to  glue.  North. 

(6)  To  pinch.  North. 

(7)  Climbed.  Yorkth,  **  He  clam  uppon  the 
tree,”  Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  33 ; clame,  p. 
107.  See  also  Collier’s  Old  Balias,  p.  99. 
ClambCf  Perceval,  1223. 

(8)  To  clog  up.  Wut.  Also,  to  choke  with 
thirst. 

9)  To  snatch ; to  shut.  Unc. 

10)  A kind  of  shell-fish,  mentioned  by  Pennant. 
See  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  316. 

(11)  To  castrate  a bull  or  ram  by  compression. 
North, 

(12)  A rat-trap.  South. 

(13)  To  rumple.  Devon. 

(14)  To  muffle  a bell.  See  Waldron’s  Sad  Shep- 
herd, p.  167.  According  to  some,  to  ring  a 
bell  irrcgnlarly  or  out  of  tune. 

CLAMBEN.  Climbed.  {A.^.) 

CLAMBER.  To  climb.  Far.  dial.  Howell 
has  clammrr  in  his  Lex.  Tet. 
CLAMDERANDE.  Clustering. 
CLAMBERSCULL.  Very  strong  ale.  Eatt. 
CLAME.  (1)  To  fasten  one  thing  to  another 
with  any  glutinous  or  clammy  matter.  North. 
To  clame  butter,  to  spread  it  upon  bread. 

2)  To  calL  Spenter. 

3)  An  iron  hook,  to  bind  together  horizontally 
the  stonework  of  a piece  of  masonry. 

(4)  To  challenge.  {A.-N.) 

CLAMERYNE.  To  creep,  or  climb.  Pr.  Pare. 
CLAM.MAS.  (1)  To  climb.  North. 

(2)  A noise,  or  clamour.  North. 
CLAMMERSOME.  Clamorous ; ^eedy.  North, 
CLAMP.  (1)  An  extempore  and  imperfect  sort 
of  brick-1^.  Eatt. 

(2)  A mound  of  earth  lined  with  straw  to  keep 
potatoes,  beetroot,  or  turnips  through  the 
winter.  Eatt. 

(3)  To  tread  heavily.  Far.  dial  Sometimes 
clamper  is  heard  in  the  same  sense. 

(4)  A large  fire  made  of  underwood.  North. 

(5)  When  a piece  of  board  is  fitted  with  the 
grain  to  tlie  cod  of  another  piece  across  the 
grain,  the  first  board  is  said  to  be  clamped. 

CLA.MPS.  Andirons.  North. 

CLA.MS.  A kind  of  forceps  or  pincers,  with  long 
wooden  bandies,  with  which  fanners  ptill  up 
thistles  and  weeds.  A’orM. 

CLANCH.  To  snatch  at.  Line. 

CLANK.  A clang,  or  bang.  A'orth. 
CLANKER.  A severe  beating.  North. 
CLANLICHE.  Cleanly;  entirely.  See  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  97 ; Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  4. 
CLANNES.  Purity; chastity.  Cfaruy,  to  purify, 
Gesta  Roman,  p.  70. 

CLANT.  To  claw,  or  scratch.  North, 

CLAP.  (1)  To  sit  down.  Far.  dial. 

(2)  The  lip,  or  tongue.  JFett. 
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(3)  A blow,  or  stroke.  Var.  dial  Skelton  has 
the  word  in  this  sense.  Clappt,  to  strike  off, 
Ritson’s  Anc.  Songs,  i.  51 ; Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  188. 

STo  fondle,  to  pat.  North, 

To  place  to,  or  apply.  Var.  dial 
(6)  The  lower  part  of  the  beak  of  a hawk.  Gent. 
Rec.  ii.  62. 

(7)  Low;  marshy.  East. 

CLAP'BENE.  A request  made  to  infants  In  their 
nurse's  arms  to  clap  their  hands  as  the  only 
means  they  have  of  expressing  their  prayers. 
Pronounc^  clapbenny.  See  Bene  (5). 
CLAP’BOARD.  Board  cut  in  order  to  make 
casks.  See  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 
CLAP'BREAD.  Cake  made  of  oatmeal,  rolled 
thin  and  baked  hard.  Also  called  clap-cake. 
According  to  Kennett,  **  they  seem  to  be  so 
called  from  dapping  or  beating  the  part  till  it 
is  very  thin." 

CLAP-DISH.  Sec  Oaci-duh. 

CLAPER.  To  chatter.  Oxon. 

CLAP-GATE.  A small  horse-gate.  East. 
ClAPHOLT.  Same  as  clap,board,  q.  v.  See 
Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  401, 510;  Book  of  Hates,  p.  32. 
CLAPPE.  To  talk  fast.  (yf.-5.)  Also  a aub- 
stantire.  " Hold  thou  thy  elappe,**  Cbron. 
VUodun.  p.  94.  See  Clap  (2) ; W.  Mapes, 
p.  343. 

CLAPPER.  (1)  The  tongue.  North. 

(2)  A plank  laid  across  a running  stream  as  a 
substitute  for  a bridge.  Detfon, 

(3)  A rabbit  burrow.  (A.-N.)  **  Cony  hole  or 
clapar,"  Palsgrave.  " A clapper  for  conies, 
i.  e.  a heap  of  stones,  earth,  with  boughes  or 
such  like,  whereinto  they  may  retire  them- 
selves, or  a court  walled  alwut  and  full  of  nests 
of  boords  for  tame  conies,"  Minsheu. 

(4)  A door-knocker,  hfinshetu 
CLAPPERCLAW.  To  l>eat  and  abuse.  In  the 
Claris  to  Meriton,  1697,  it  is  explained  “ to 
work  earnestly,  or  beat  or  tight  earnestly." 
CLAPPERDUDGEON.  Beggars  who  went 
about  with  patched  cloaks,  accompanied  by 
their  morts. 

CL.APPING.  Noisy  talking.  (A.-S.) 
CLAPPING-POST.  The  smaller  of  apair  of  gate- 
posts, against  which  the  gate  doses.  East. 
CLAPSE.  A clasp.  JVest.  We  have  the  Tcrb 
elapse  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  275. 

CLAKsTI  LE.  a peculiar  kind  of  stile,  the  hori- 
zontal ledges  being  moveable.  Suffolk. 
CLAPTE.  Struck.  {A.-S.) 

CLARANERIS.  Clarinets,  or  bells.  Weber. 
CLAREFID.  Glorified.  {Lat.) 

A voice  come  fro  hevene  thore, 

I hsf  ctarefid  the,  he  laide. 

MS.  Cemrab.  Ff.  v.  4B,  f.  90. 
CLARENT.  Smooth.  Devon. 

CLARESTER.  Sec  Clear-story. 

CLARET.  See  Oarry. 

CLARETEE.  Brightness.  Maundevite. 
CLARGYMAN.  A black  rabbit.  Chesh, 
CLARICORD.  A musical  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a tq>inet,  containing  from  thirty-fivc  to 


seventy  strings.  Florio  calls  it  etarigots,  and 
makes  it  synonymous  with  the  har^cbord. 
He  also  spells  it  claricoes.  See  his  New  World 
of  Words,  cd.  1611,  pp.  39,  173,  219;  Har- 
rison’s Descr.  of  England,  p.  238.  **  Claricyro- 
ballcs,  cimbaUes,"  Palsgrave.  Sir  W.  Leighton 
has  elarieoales  in  his  Teares  or  Lamentations 
of  a Sorrowfull  Soule,  4to.  Lond.  1613. 

CLARION.  A kind  of  small-mouthed  and  shrill- 
sounding trumpet,  used  commonly  as  a treble 
to  the  ordinary  one.  {A.-N.)  t'tarionere,  a 
trumpeter,  MS.  Mortc  Artbiirc.  Claryide, 
playi^  on  the  clarion,  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 86. 

CLARISSIMO.  A grandee  of  Venice. 

CLARRY.  Wine  ma<le  with  grapes,  honey,  and 
aromatic  spices.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and 
spices,  and  afterwords  strained,  was  ^Icd 
ciarrr,  but  the  original  claret  was  a sweet  wine 
of  itself  made  of  the  above-mentioned  mate- 
rials. See  I.aunfal,  344 ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1473,  9717  ; Kjmg  Alisaunder,  7582;  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  116;  Warner’s  Antiq.  Cubm 
p.  90 ; Harrison’s  Descr.  of  England,  p.  167 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  435,  473 ; Digby  Mysteries, 
p.  77.  According  to  Forby,  any  sort  of 
foreign  red  wine  is  called  claret  in  the  East  of 
England. 

Theericcometo  hur  with  that, 

Wyth  pymcotmnd  wythefarry. 

MS.  Cantab,  ft  iJ.  36  f.  117. 

CLART.  To  spread,  smear,  or  daub.  A flake 
of  snow,  when  it  is  large  and  sticks  to  the 
clothes,  is  called  a dart.  So  we  have  darts, 
mud ; darty,  muddy,  sticky.  Clorty-paps,  a 
dirty  sloven  of  a wife. 

CLARYNE.  To  clear,  or  clarify. 

CLASH.  (1)  To  gossip.  A'orM.  Also,  an  idle 
story,  tittle-tattle ; a tale-bearer.  C4ash-me- 
saunter,  a tiresome  repeater  of  stories. 

(2)  To  throw  anything  carelessly,  or  bang  it 
about.  North. 

CLASH Y.  Foul;  rainy.  North. 

CLASPER.  A tendril.  Oxon, 

CLASP-KNIFE.  A large  pocket-knife. 

CLAT.  (1)  To  cut  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  off 
sheep.  South. 

(2)  To  break  clods  of  earth  or  spread  dung  on  a 
field.  West.  Also,  a clod  of  earth. 

To  tattle.  See  Clash  (1). 

(4)  Cow-dung.  West. 

(5)  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  42. 

CLATCH.  A brood  of  chickens.  Lane. 

CLATE.  Some  wedge  belonging  to  a plough. 
Chesh. 

CLATHERS.  Gothes.  West. 

CLATS.  Slops ; spoon  victuals.  Line, 

CLATTER.  Noise ; idle  talk.  North,  “Halden 
stille  thy  datcr,"  Towneley  Myst.  p.  190.  To 
chatter,  Morte  d* Arthur,  ii.  1 70.  To  beat  so  as 
to  rattle,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  293.  Ciatterer, 
a person  who  cannot  keep  a secret. 

For  couocel  owght  to  be  kept  and  not  to  be  etatrtd. 
And  children  ben  sy  m thou  wcl  koowest. 

MS.  Digbs  41.  r 9. 
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CLATTERFEUT.  A tale-teller.  See  Slaui- 
hunt’s  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  121. 

CLATTY.  Dirty ; aloTenly.  l.iue. 

CLAUCHT.  Scratched ; clawed.  Cram.  In 
Lincolnshire,  elaueit,  to  snatch. 

CLAUD.  A ditch,  or  fence.  North. 

CLAUGHT.  Snatched  at.  Norihumb. 

CLAUM.  To  scrape  together.  Line. 

CLAUNCH.  To  walk  in  a lazy,  lounging  man- 
ner. Ea$t. 

CLAUSE.  An  end,  or  conclusion.  {A.-N.) 

CLAUSTER.  A cloister.  (Lai.) 

CLAUT.  (1)  To  tear,  or  scratch.  North.  To 
scrape  together,  to  clean. 

(2)  The  marsh  ranunculus.  Wilta. 

CLAVE.  (1)  The  handle,  or  the  |>art  of  a pair  of 
amall  balances  by  which  they  are  lifted  up  in 
weighing  anything. 

(2)  Cleaved.  Cheater  Plays,  ii.  70. 

CLAVEL.  A mantel-piece,  n'nt.  Called  also 
elavel-taet,  elavy,  and  ctovy-pieoe.  Clavel- 
tack  is,  I believe,  the  shelf  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

CLAVER.  (1)  To  climb.  North.  “ Clymbandc 
andclirreran^one  hcghe,’’MS.  MortcArthure. 

(2)  To  talk  fast,  to  cgjole  any  one  by  talking. 
North. 

(3)  Clover-grass.  North, 

The  close  was  in  compos  castyne  sllc  abowts 
With  ciascr  and  clereworte  elede  erenc  over. 

Line,  MS.  Morle  .irthure,  f.  B?. 

CLAVERS.  Din  •,  noisy  talking.  North. 

CLAVY-TACK.  A key.  Exmoor. 

CLAW.  (1)  To  curry  &vour.  North. 

(2)  To  senze,  or  snatch;  to  take  away  violently. 
North,  " Claw  me,  and  lie  daw  thee," 
IloweU,  p.  II. 

(3)  One  fourth  part  of  a cow-gait  in  common 
pastures.  North. 

CLAW-BACK.  A flatterer.  Sec  Cotgrave,  in 

"V.  Jaqvet ; Bamaby’s  Jonmal. 

CLAWE.  To  stroke.  (A.-S.)  Ctmtyng,  stroking, 
Wright's  Seven  Sa^s,  p.  34,  or,  perhaps, 
tickling. 

CLAW-ILL.  An  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 
Dnon. 

CLAW-OFP.  To  reprove.  North. 

CLAWS.  Clothes.  Somerset. 

CLAY.  To  shiver.  Dnon. 

CLAY-COLD.  Lifeless.  South. 

CLAY-DAUBIN.  A enstom  in  Cumberland, 
where  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  a newly- 
married  couple  assemble,  and  do  not  separate 
till  they  have  erected  them  a rough  cottage. 

CLAY-SALVE.  The  common  cerate.  East. 

CLAY-STONE.  A blue  and  white  limestone 
dug  in  Gloucestershire. 

CLAYT.  Clay  or  mire.  Kent. 

CLEACH.  To  clutch.  Salop. 

CLEACHING-NET.  A hand  net,  with  a semi- 
circular  hoop  and  transverse  bar,  used  by 
fishermen  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  a ckek-net. 

CLEAD.  To  clothe  or  clad.  East. 

CLEAK.  To  snatch.  North. 


CLEAM.  To  glue  together.  See  Clam  (2). 

GLEAMED.  Leaned;  inclined.  North. 

CLEAN.  (1)  Entirely.  Car.  dial.  " To  abolish 
cleane,  or  moke  to  be  forgotten,”  Rider.  See 
Harrison’s  Desc.  of  Britaine,  p.  32,  England, 
p.  139 ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Angvilte,  Contre-fil, 
Dnant. 

(2)  Clear  in  complexion ; pure.  See  Stanihunt, 
p.  44  ; llolinshcd.  Hist.  Scot.  p.  C9. 

(3)  To  wash,  dress,  and  arrange  one’s  toilet. 
Var.  dial. 

CLEANING.  The  after-birth  of  a cow.  Also 
called  ihe  cleansing. 

CLEANSER.  A large  kind  of  gun-picker. 
Mcyrick,  iii.  118. 

CLEAR.  (1)  Pure  ; innocent.  Shak. 

(2)  Same  at  clean  (I).  Clear  and  shear,  totally, 
completely. 

CLEAR-STORY.  The  upper  story  of  a church. 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a variety 
of  ways  for  any  method  of  admitting  Ught  into 
the  upper  parts  of  a building.  It  appears  from 
Holme  that  clearstory  vindows  are  those 
which  have  “ no  transom  or  cross-piece  in 
the  middle  of  them  to  break  the  same  into  two 
lights,”  the  meaning  employed  by  Shakespeare, 
Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2.  “ Clarcstorie  wyndowe, 
fenestrenuta,"  Iluloet’a  Abcedarium,  1352, 

CLEAT.  A piece  of  iron  worn  on  shoca  by 
country  people.  To  cleat,  to  strengthen  any 
thing  with  iron. 

CLEAT-BOARDS.  Mud  pattens,  broad  flat 
pieces  of  board  fastened  to  the  shoes  to  enable 
a person  to  walk  on  the  mud  without  sinking 
into  it. 

CLEAVER.  A school-boy’s  toy,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  thoroughly-soaked  leather  to  which  a 
string  is  attached.  The  leather  is  then  closely 
squeezed  to  a stone  by  the  feet  to  exclude  every 
particle  of  air,  when  by  pulling  the  string  the 
stone  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  flagging,  the 
experiment  being  generally  tried  on  pavement. 
North. 

CLEAVERS.  Tufts  of  grass.  East. 

CLECHE.  To  snatch,  or  seize. 

Thus  wolde  he  cUcht  um  with  his  handes 
With  his  fjrngers  on  rawo. 

MS.  Cofitabe  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  99. 

CLECK.  To  hatch.  North. 

CLECKIN.  A chicken.  North.  InTowneley 
Myst.  p.  311,  etekyl,  hatched. 

CLECKING.  Said  of  a fox,  maria  appetens. 
Crown, 

CLECKINGS.  A shuttlecock.  Cumi. 

CLECKS.  Refuse  of  oatmeal.  Line. 

CLED.  (1)  Clad ; clothed.  Chaucer.  It  ocenra 
also  in  MS.  ^tt.  Vespas.  D.  vii. ; Craven 
Glossary,  i.  75 ; Towneley  Myst.  p.  131 ; MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

CLEDEN.  Goosegrass.  Dorset. 

CLEDGY.  Clayey,  stiff.  Kent.  Harrison  uses 
the  term  in  his  Description  of  England,  pp. 
Ill,  170. 

CLEEK.  A hook,  a barb.  North. 

CLEERTE.  Glory.  (A.-N.) 
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CLEES.  Claws.  North.  Also  spelt  cleyet. 
See  the  NomencUtor,  p.  63  i Marlowe,  Ui. 
492:  Maundevile,  p.  198. 

At  a cat  wolde  ete  RtchU 
Wilhoutc  wetyngc  of  hit 

Co*ctr,  VS.  Soc*  Antiq.  IMs  f«  110* 

CEEET.  (1)  The  hoof.  North. 

(2)  A stay  or  support. 

CLEEVES.  Cliffs.  See  Greene’s  Works,  i.  147  •, 
rU ft,  Eglamour,  415. 

CEE  FEE.  Cleaved.  “ Vlffft  one  the  cukewalde,” 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  67. 

CLEFT.  (1)  Black  slate.  North. 

^2)  Timber  6t  for  cooper’s  ware,  spokes,  &c. 
Yorkth. 

CLEG.  (1)  The  gad-fly.  North.  “ Hornets, 
c/eps,  and  clocks,”  Du  Bartas,  p.  361.  “A 
elegge  flic,  sotipugaf  Baret,  C.  594. 

(2)  A clever  person  ; an  adept.  Lane. 

(3)  To  cling,  or  adhere.  North. 

CLEGGER.  To  cling.  Cumi. 

CLEGNING.  See  Cteaning. 

CLEKE.  To  snatch,  grasp,  or  strike.  “ lie 
clekyt  owtte  Collbrandc,”  MS.  Morte  Ar- 
Ihure. 

Thedevcll  bekyonn  with  hit  bonds 
Men  ah  he  wele  kane. 

And  with  hit  Tyre  fynger)t 
He  dfke*  raony  a mone. 

VS.  Cantai.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  81. 

CLEM.  (1)  Same  as  Clam  (4,  8). 

(2)  St.  Clement.  Sauth. 

(3)  To  climb.  Arch.  97. 

CLEMYD.  Closed ; fastened.  Arch.  xxx.  403. 

CLEN'CHE.  To  cling  together.  (A.-S.) 

ClaENCY.  Miry;  dirty.  Line. 

CT.ENE.  Pure ; clean.  (y^.-S.) 

CLE.NENESSE.  Purity.  {A.-S.) 

CLENGE.  To  contract  or  shrink.  To  strain  at, 
WicklitTe,  MS.  13udl.  ^berc  Daber  reads  clen^ 
aynye,  p.  27. 

CLENKING.  Clinking;  jingling. 

CLENSOUNE.  Declension.  Rcliq.  Ant.  ii.  14. 

CI^ENT.  To  become  hard,  generally  applied  to 
grain.  IVest. 

CLEOVES.  Cliffs.  Kyng  iVlis.  6277. 

ClaEPE.  To  call.  (.f.-S.)  Clepiont  pi.  called, 
(-’liron.  Vilodun.  p.  97.  Palsgrave  has,  " 1 
clepc,  I calb^e  huytehe;  this  termc  is  farre 
Northcrnc."  This  verb  is  still  used  by  lioys 
at  play  in  the  Eastern  counties,  who  dope  the 
sides  at  a game. 

CLEPEL,  A kind  of  pipe  forming  part  of  a 
clock. 

CLEPPS.  A wooden  instrument  for  pulling 
weeds  out  of  corn.  Cumb. 

CLEK.  Polished ; resplendent,  Weber.  Clcrs, 
clear,  Sevyn  Sagc.s,  2036. 

CLERE.  A kerchief. 

On  their  hesdes  tquare  honette*  of  dsmatke  golde, 
rolled  wyth  late  gold  th^it  did  hange  doune  at  their 
backet,  with  kcrchiefet  or  clere$  of  fyne  cypre*. 

Halt,  iltnrt  VW.  f.  8.1 

CLERENESSE.  Glorv.  (A.-N.) 

CLERETE.  Purity.  [a.-S.) 

Some  mane  whenne  he  ha*e  lange  travelde  bo  lyiy 
•ad  gsately  in  dystroyngc  of  tyniica  and  getyn^e  of 


Tertut,  sad  peraventour  base  geiyn  by  grace  a tom- 
dele  rytte  and  a cUretc  in  coocyence. 

VS.  Ltneoln  A.  t.  If,  f. 

CLERGIE.  Science;  learning.  {A.-N.)  See 
Sci^n  Sages,  46  ; Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  2 ; 
Middleton,  ii.  155.  (.‘leryially,  learnedly, 
Pien  Ploughman,  p.  B ; Hartshome’s  Met. 
Tales,  p.  56. 

1 rede  how  beay  that  he  waa 
U;Km  eltrg}/e,  an  hed  of  brat 
To  forge  and  make  it  for  to  telU. 

Coti'er,  .VS.  Stu-.  Anti^.  134.  f.  IC4. 
For  thou5e  I to  the  al#7ppi«  derffta/ 

Of  thete  clerkU  ihre  may  not  atuyne. 

Oerhee.  VS.  ibid.  f.  SC3. 

CLERGION.  A young  clerk.  (A.^.V.) 

CINERGY.  An  assembly  of  clerks.  Clergy,  a 
nombre  of  clefkes,^'  Palsgrave. 

CLERK.  A scholar.  To  make  a elerkes 

berde,  i.  c.  to  cheat  him. 

CLERLICHE,  Purclv.  (A.-S.) 

CLER-MATYN.  A kind  of  fine  bread.  (A.-X.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  135. 

CLEUTE.  Brightness.  (A.^X)  See  Gesta  Rom. 
p.  277 ; Audelay’s  Poems,  p.  45;  Apol.  I/yll. 
p.  5. 

CLERYFY.  To  make  known,  or  clear. 

CLESTE.  To  cleave  in  two.  Abr/A.  Huloet 
has  this  word,  Alicedarinm,  1552. 

CLETCIL  A brood  of  chickens.  Xor/A. 

CLETE.  A piece  of  wood  fastened  on  the  yard- 
arms of  a ship  to  keep  the  ropes  from  slipping 
oflf  the  yards. 

C LETHE.  To  clothe.  Xor/b. 

CLETT.  Gleet.  MS.  Med.  Line. 

CLEVE.  A dwelUng.  (A.^S.) 

CLEVEL-  A grain  of  corn.  A'enf. 

CLEVEN.  (1)  Rucks  ; cliffs.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  split,  or  cleave.  (A.-S.) 

Sche  Wat  metelet  vj.  dayrt. 

For  care  hur  hrrtc  r/evyffi. 

VS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  88. 

CLEVE-PINK.  A species  of  carnation  which 
grows  wild  on  the  Chedder  cliffs.  Cleve  for 
cliff' is  common  in  early  English. 

Ynto  a wode  wa*  Tcryly  thykk, 

There  r/rry«  were  and  weyei  wyck. 

VS.  Ckntab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  84. 

CLEVER.  (1)  Handsome  ; good-looking.  £iul. 
Kennctt  says,  **  nimble,  neat,  dextrous.’' 
Lusty ; very  well.  Lane. 

(2)  Clearly ; fully.  A>n/. 

(3)  To  climb,  or  scramble  up.  North. 

(4)  Affable.  South. 

(5)  A clod,  or  tuft  of  coarse  grass  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  East. 

CLEVERBOOTS.  A clever  person,  generally  in 
a satirical  sense.  Var.  diaL  Brockett  has 
clever-clumsy. 

CLEVKT.  CleaveiL  See  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  ii.  413;  Anturs  of  ^Vrther,  xL  13. 

CLEVVY.  A species  of  draft  iron  for  a plough. 
North. 

CLEW.  (1)  A ring  at  the  head  of  ascythcwliich 
fastens  it  to  the  sned. 

(2)  Scratched.  Sevyn  Sages,  925. 
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(3)  A rock.  (^.-5.)  “ Hothe  the  c/etrej  and  the 
clyfcz,"  Mortc  Artbure»  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  74. 

CLEWE.  To  cleave,  or  fasten  to. 

CLEW’KIN.  Strong  twine.  North. 

CLEW5T11E.  Coiled.  Chron.  Vil.  p.  99. 

CLEY.  A hurdle  for  sheep. 

CLEYMANNE.  A dauber.  Pr.Parr. 

CLEYMEN.  To  claim.  {A.^N.)  Cieymyn, 
Christmas  CaroU,  p.  8 ; cfeymyd,  Apol.  Loll, 
p.  42. 

CLEY  NT.  Clung.  Rit$on. 

CLEYSTAKFE.  a pastoral  staff.  Pr.  Parv. 

CLEY5TE.  Cleaved?  See  Morte  d'Arthur,  i. 
157,  **  and  c/eyj/e  hym  under  his  ryght  antic." 

CLIBBY.  Sticky ; adhesive.  Devon. 

CLICK.  0)  To  snatch.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  tick  as  a clock.  **  To  click  or  Hurt  with 
ones  fingers  as  moresco  dancers,’’  Florio,  e<1. 
1611,  p.  52.  “ To  clicke  with  ones  knuckles," 
ib.  p.  148. 

(3)  A blow.  Eait. 

CLICKET.  (1)  To  chatter.  Fjut.  » Her  that 
will  cUcktif  Tusscr,  p.  251.  “A  tailing 
huswife,  whose  clicket  is  ever  wagging," 
Cotgrave. 

(2)  A clap^disb ; anything  that  makes  a rattling 
noise.  Cotgrave.  **  A Imy’s  clickela,  flat  bones 
wherewith  a pretty  rattling  noise  is  made," 
Miege. 

(3)  A latch.key.  {A.-N.)  According  to  Salop. 
Aniiq.  p.  361,  "to  fasten  as  with  a link  over 
a staple."  See  eliketted,  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  114. 

(4)  A term  applied  to  a fox  when  maris  appetens. 
Gent.  Rec.  U.  76. 

CLICKETY -CLACK.  The  noise  that  iron  pat- 
tens make  in  walking.  Var.  dial. 

CLlCK-UP.  A person  with  a short  leg,  who  in 
walking  makes  a clicking  noise.  Line. 

CLIDER.  Goose-grass,  far.  dial. 

CLIELD.  A child.  Deton. 

CLIFE.  Clear;  fine.  {A.-N.) 

CLIFFB.  A rock.  (^.-5.) 

CLIFT.  A deft,  or  opening  of  any  kind,  as  the 
split  of  a pen,  the /ourchure  in  Cotgrave,  &c. 
See  Nomenclator,  p.  7 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78 ; 
Urry’s  Chaucer,  p.  94,  1.  881.  CU/t,  a cliff, 
Middleton,  ▼.  405,  and  Moor's  Suffolk  Words. 

CLIFTY.  Lively ; active.  North. 

CLIGHTE.  Closed ; fastened  together.  See 
Chester  Flays,  i.  115,  and  the  list  of  obsolete 
words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Dartho- 
lome,  1582. 

CLIGHTY.  Stiff;  clayey.  Kent. 

CLIM.  (1)  To  climb,  f ar.  dial.  Drayton  uses 
this  form  in  his  Battoille  of  Agincourt,  p.  30. 
" The  waves  to  climme,"  ib.  p.  5. 

(2)  Clement.  Forby  gives  the  name  to  a kind  of 
nursery  goblin. 

(3)  To  call,  or  challenge.  (A.^N.) 

CLIMBER.  To  clamber.  TWier.  Jennings, 

p.  115,  has  dimmer. 

CLIME.  The  ascent  of  a hill.  See  Holinshed, 
Hist,  of  England,  i.  38. 

CLIMP.  (1)  To  steal.  Eatt. 


(2)  To  soil  with  the  fingers.  Eaet. 

CLINCH.  (1)  To  confirm  an  improbable  story 
by  a lie.  / ar.  dial. 

(2)  A witty  saying,  or  repartee.  Howell's  Lex. 
Tct.  1660. 

(3)  A claw,  or  fang.  North. 

CLI  NCHI N G-N  ET.  Sec  Cleaching-nel. 

CLINCHPOCP.  A term  of  contempt  found  in 
Northbrooke’s  Treatise,  1577. 

CLINCQUANT.  Brass  thinly  wrought  out  into 
leaves.  AbrM.  This  is  in  More’s  MS.  addi- 
tions to  Rav.  (Fr.) 

CLINE.  ToclimV  fVanc. 

CLING.  (1)  To  shrink  up.  AbrM.  This  is  Ken- 
nett's  explanation,  and  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(2)  To  rush  with  violence.  North. 

CLINK.  A hard  blow.  f’ar.  diaL 

CLINKE.  To  ring ; to  tinkle,  {A.-N.) 

CLINKER.  (I)  A bail  sort  of  coal ; a dnder  from 
an  iron  furnace.  Salop. 

(2)  A small  puddle  made  by  the  foot  of  a horse 
or  cow.  Worse. 

CLINKER-BELL.  An  icicle.  Somereet. 

CLINKERS.  Small  bricks,  f’ar.  dial. 

CLINKET.  A crafty  fellow.  North. 

CLINKS.  Long  nails.  Far.  diaL 

CLINQUANT.  Shining.  {Fr.) 

CLINT.  To  clench,  and  hence,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete. Sofnereet. 

CLINTS.  Crevices  among  bare  lime-stone  rocks. 
North. 

CLIP.  (1)  To  shear  sheep.  North. 

(2)  To  embrace.  {A.-S.) 

(3)  To  hold  together  by  means  of  a screw  or  ban- 
dage. Salop. 

(4)  To  call  to.  North.  This  is  merely  a form  of 

clepet  q.  V. 

(5)  To  shorten.  Craten. 

(6)  A blow,  or  stroke.  Eatt. 

(7)  To  shave.  Rider. 

CLIPPE.  To  cut.  {A.-S.) 

CLIPPER.  A sheep-shearer.  North. 

CLIPPES.  An  eclipse. 

CLIPPINGS.  Fragments ; broken  victuals. 

CLIPPING-THE-CHURCH.  An  old  Warwick- 
shire custom  on  Easter  Monday.  The  charity 
children  joined  hand  in  hand  formed  a circle 
completely  round  etch  church.  Sec  Hone’s 
Evcr)*-day  Book,  i.  431. 

CLIPS.  (1)  Eclip^.  Lydgate.  It  is  a substan- 
tive in  tbc  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  65 ; 
Lilly’s  Gallatbca,  ed.  1632,  sig.  R.  i;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  377 ; Chron.  Mirab.  p.  93. 
as  if  eclipsed,  Rom.  of  the  Rom, 

5349. 

(2)  Shears ; scissors.  Northumb. 

(3)  Pot-hooks.  North. 

CLIPT-DINMENT.  A shorn  wether  sheep ; a 
mean  looking  fellow.  Cwnb. 

CLISHAWK.  To  steal.  Line. 

CLISH-CLASH.  Idle  discourse.  North.  Also 
called  dish-ma-clash,  and  clish-ma-claver. 

CLIT.  (1)  Stiff;  clayey;  heavy.  South.  Also 
heavy,  hazy,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  at* 
moiphcre. 
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(2)  Imperfectly  fomented,  applied  to  oread. 
Somertel. 

CLITCH.  To  stick  ; to  adhere ; to  become  thick, 
or  glutinous.  Devon. 

CLIT-CLAT.  A great  talker.  North. 

CLITE.  (1)  Clay  ; mire.  Kent. 

f2)  Goose-grass.  Gerard  marks  this  as  obsolete, 
but  it  is  in  use  in  Oxfordshire  at  the  pre- 
sent  day. 

(3)  A wedge.  Pr.  Part. 

CLITER.  To  stumble.  North. 

CUTllE.  The  burdock.  Gerard.  \ 

ChlTHEREN.  Goose-grass.  Gerard. 

CLITPOLL.  A curly  head.  Donet. 

CLITTER-C  LATTER.  A great  noise.  Tar.  dial. 
“ I clytter,  1 make  noyse  as  hamesse  or 
peuter  dysshes  or  any  suche  lyke  thynges,” 
Palsgrave. 

CLITTERY.  Changeable,  stormy,  applied  to  the 
weather.  Hantt. 

CLITTY.  Stringy  ; lumpy.  Jl'ett. 

CLIVE.  (1)  To  cleave.  SuffoUt. 

(21  A cliff.  (rf.-S.) 

OLIVER.  (1)  Goosegrass.  Hantt. 

(2)  A chopping-knife.  Eatt. 

(3)  Cliver-and-shiver,  L c.  completely,  totally. 
Someriet. 

CLIVERS.  The  refuse  of  wheat.  Eatt. 

CLIZE.  A covered  drain.  Somertet. 

CLOAM.  Earthenware.  Devon.  See  Clobcry's 
Divine  Glimpses,  1659,  p.  95.  Ctonser,  a maker 
of  earthenware,  ib.  p.  33. 

CLOB.  Some  rough  material  used  for  building 
cottages.  Deton. 

CLOBB.  A club.  Eglaroour,  308.  Clobe-lome, 
club-weapon,  Perceval,  2053. 

CLOCHE.  To  break  into  a blister.  (.4.-N.) 

So  a canker  unclenc  hit  ettehed  togedrea. 

MS.  Laud.6S6,  f.  1. 

CLOCIIER.  (1)  A large  cape  or  mantle.  “ The 
greet  clocher  up  for  to  here,”  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  201. 

(2)  A belfry.  Pr.  Part. 

CLOCK.  (1)  The  noise  made  by  a hen  when 
going  to  sit. 

Leer  henne  wen  ho  leith, 

Looth  wen  ho  elok  lelth. 

MS.  Celt.  Fatut.  B.  Vi.  f.  01. 

(2)  The  downy  head  of  the  dandelion  in  seed. 
North. 

(3)  A beetle.  North. 

(4)  A bell.  {A.-N.) 

(5)  A watch.  In  common  use  with  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

(6)  A kind  of  ornamental  work  worn  on  various 
]>arts  of  dress,  now  applied  exclusively  to  that 
on  each  side  of  a stocking.  Palsgrave  has, 
“ clocke  of  a hose,”  without  the  corresponding 
French. 

(7)  A cloak.  Robin  Hood,  i.  98. 

CLOCK-DRESSING.  A mode  of  obtaining 

liquor  on  Setitious  pretences.  Cranen. 

CLOCK-SEAVES.  The  black-headed  Ijog-rush. 
North. 

CLOD.  (1)  To  clothe.  Eatt. 


(2)  To  throw.  North. 

(3)  Clodded;  hard.  A.-$.) 

(4)  A s|>ecies  of  coal.  IVett. 

(5)  The  coarse  part  of  the  neck  of  an  ox.  See 
Ord.  and  Regulations,  pp.  288,  296. 

(6)  To  break  clods.  Sec  Harrison's  England,  p. 
233.  Palsgrave  has  it  in  the  opposite  sense, 
to  form  into  clods. 

CLODDEIL  To  coagulate.  Paltgrare. 

CLODDY.  Tliick  ; plump.  IViltt. 

CLODE.  To  clothe.  (rf.-S.) 

And  fche  made  Ucrcule*  »o  nice 
Upon  hire  luve,  and  to  aiaote. 

That  he  him  dodeth  in  hire  cote, 

And  ache  in  his  w,Tf  clothid  ofic. 

Goirer,  MS,  Soc,  /tntiq,  134,  f.  7^ 

CLODGE.  A lump  of  clay.  Kent. 

CLODGER.  The  cover  of  a book.  EoMt. 
“ Closcre”  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  83, 
in  the  same  sense. 

CLODGY.  Close  made  ; plump.  Hants. 

CLOD-HEAD.  A stupid  fellow.  Sorth. 

CLOD-HOPPER.  A farmer’s  labourer. 

CLOD-MALL.  A wooden  hammer  used  for 
breaking  clods.  Salop. 

CLODYS.  Clothes.  {J.-S.) 

CLOFFEY.  A great  sloven.  North. 

CLOFFING.  The  plant  hellebore. 

CLOrr.  The  jointure  of  two  branches,  or  of  a 
branch  with  the  trunk.  North. 

CLOFYD.  Cleft  ;spUt. 

CLOG.  (1)  To  pickle,  or  prepare  wheat  for  sow- 
ing. West. 

(2)  A sort  of  shoe,  the  upper  part  of  strong  hide 
leather,  and  the  sole  of  wood.  Sec  Towncley 
Mysteries,  p.  313. 

(3)  Any  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a string  for 
husbandry  purposes. 

(4)  An  ancient  sort  of  almanac  formerly  used  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  made  with  notches  and 
rude  figures  upon  square  sticks,  still  in  use 
among  the  meaner  sort  of  people  in  Stafford- 
shire. Kcnnctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CLOGGY.  Sticky.  Var.  dial. 

CLOGSOME.  Deep;  dirty;  adhesive.  Also, 
heavy,  dull,  tiresome.  Var.  dial 

CLOGUE,  To  flatter.  Sussex. 

CLOG-WHEAT.  Bearded  wheat.  East. 

CLOINTER.  To  tread  heavily.  North. 

CLOISTER-GARTH.  The  area  inclosed  hy  a 
cloister.  Davies’s  Ancient  Rites,  pp.  1 14, 1 17. 
Any  indosure  was  called  a cloister.  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  15511. 

CLOIT.  A clown  or  stupid  fellow.  North. 

CLOKARDE.  A musical  instrument  mentioned 
in  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degrd,  1071. 

CLOKE.  A claw,  or  clutch.  See  Towncley 
Myst.  p.  324  ; Skelton,  i.  287. 

CLOKRE.  To  clog,  or  hobble  in  walking.  {A.~N.) 

CLOM.  To  dutch.  North. 

CLOMBE.  Climbed.  {A.^S.)  C/om5on,  they 
climbed,  Tundalc,  p.  67.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p. 
410.  Ctome,  climbed,  Drayton’s  Poems,  p. 
239. 

CLOME.  To  gutter,  as  a candle.  North. 
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CLOMER.  See  Cham. 

CLOMP.  To  clump^  or  walk  heavily.  Tforth. 

Hence  amplerton,  one  who  walks  heavily. 
CLOMSEN.  To  shrink  or  contract. 
CLONOYN.  Shrunk ; shrivelled. 

I may  wofully  wepe  and  wake 
In  clay  tylle  1 be  rlenfim  cold* 

MS.  HarL  f.  P7- 

CLONKER.  An  idcle.  4S!bmerse/. 

CLOOM.  Clay  or  cement.  Kennett. 

CLOOR.  A sluice.  Nortkvmd. 

CLOOTH.  Doth.  (A.-S.) 

CLOOVIS.  Gloves;  gauntlets. 

Cl.OPE.  A blow.  (G'erm.) 

CLOPLEYNTB.  A complaint.  {A.^N.) 

So  ai  je  toldcn  here  above 
Of  murmur  and  cioplepnu  oi  love. 

Goiier,  MS.  Soc.  Jntig.  Idt.  f.  47. 

CLOPPINO.  Lame ; limping.  Cbrntc. 

CLOSE.  (1)  An  obscure  lane.  North. 

(2)  Clothes.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  46. 

(3)  A farm-yard ; an  enclosure  of  any  kind. 
/ 'or.  diaL 

(4)  A public  walk.  I.  Wight. 

(5)  Secret ; seliiab.  Far.  diaL 

(6)  Toenclose.or  fix  minerals  in  metal.  PaUgraet. 
CLOSE-BED.  A press-bed.  North. 
CLOSEDEN.  Enclosed.  Ritson. 
CLOSE-FIGHTS.  Things  which  are  used  to 

shelter  or  conceal  the  men  from  an  enemy  in 
time  of  action. 

CLOSE-FISTED.  Stingy ; mean,  f 'or.  dial. 
CLOSE-GAUNTLET.  A gauntlet  with  move- 
able fingers.  Meyrick,  ii.  258. 
CLOSE-HAND-OUT.  Apparently  a game  of 
guessing  for  money  held  in  the  hand.  Sec 
Kempe’s  Loseley  Manuscripts,  p.  113. 
CLOSER.  An  enclosure.  {A.-N.)  Palsgrave 
and  Tnsser  have  elotger  and  clotier. 

CLOSH.  (1)  A Dutchman.  Sottth. 

(2)  'The  game  of  ninepins.  It  was  prohibited 
by  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  See  Strutt, 
p.  271;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  i.  36; 
Hooper’s  Early  Writings,  p.  393 ; Arch.  xxvi. 
277. 


CLOSURE.  (1)  A clencher.  /.  JFight. 

(2)  An  enclosure.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng- 
land, L 146. 

(3)  A gutter.  North. 

CLOT.  (1)  Same  as  ctod  (6). 

(2)  A clod.  North.  “ No  clot  in  clay,”  Leg. 
CathoL  p.  2.  See  Black's  Pen.  Psalms,  p.  52 ; 
Tundale,  p.  115.  Alump,  Harrison’s  England, 
p.  215. 

(31  To  clog.  Topaell’s  Beasts,  p.  271. 

(4)  To  toss  about.  North. 

CLOTCH.  To  tread  heavily.  Eaat. 

CLOTE.  (1)  The  yellow  waterlily.  Chancer  has 

elole  left,  16045,  explained  the  leaf  of  the 
bi^ock,  although  the  present  meaning  best 
suits  the  context.  See  Gerard,  p.  674,  D. 
C/o/eis,  Walter  de  Dibblesworth,  MS.  Arundel, 
220. 


(2)  A wedge.  Pr.  Par. 

CLOTTRED.  Clotted.  (A.-S.) 
CLOTH,  Arras.  Middleton,  i.  445. 
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CLOTHE.  The  bed-dotbes.  Perceval,  1 934. 

CLOT-HEAD.  A blockhead.  Vor.  dial. 

CLOTH-OF-ESTATE.  A canopy  suspended  over 
the  place  where  the  principal  personages  sat. 
See  Warner’s  Antiq.  Colin,  p.  99 ; Rutland 
Papers,  p.  8 ; Eliz.  of  York,  p.  66. 

CLOTTER.  A clothier.  H'eier. 

CLOTTING.  A method  of  catching  eels  with 
worsted  thread.  Wat. 

CLOUCH.  To  snatch  or  clutch.  Line.  The 
substantive  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman,  and  in 
Topsell’s  Beasts,  p.  269. 

CLOUD-BERRY.  'The  ground  mulberry.  AoriA. 
From  ehmd,  a hilL  St^. 

CLOUDE.  A clod.  Ritaon. 

CLOUE.  A fruit  or  berry.  {A.-N.) 

CLOUGH.  (1)  A ravine,  or  narow  glen.  “ Into 
a grisly  dough,”  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  225.  It 
means  a elijf  in  MS.  Morte  Arthuie,  f.  63. 

(2)  The  body  of  a tree,  or  where  the  main  stem 
divides  into  branches.  Cumi. 

(3)  A wood.  Lane. 

CLOUGHY.  Gaudily  dressed.  North. 

CLOUNGE.  Shrunk ; shrivelled.  Btgot. 

CLOUR.  (1)  A lump,  or  sweUing.  North. 

(2)  Hollow  ground,  or  a field.  (A.-N.)  ••  Bareyn 
etowrit,"  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  166. 

CLOUT.  (1)  A blow.  Far.  diaL  Sec  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  768  ; Cov.  Myst.  p.  98 ; Sir 
Isumbraa,  619.  Also  a verb. 

(2)  “ A Plimouth  clout,  i.  e.  a cane  or  staff,” 
MS.  Sloane  1946,  f.  19. 

(3)  A piece  or  fragment.  (A.-S.) 

(4)  To  mend,  or  pateb.  Far.  diaL 

(5;  The  mark  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  butts  at 
which  archers  shot  for  practice.  A’ares. 

CLOUTER,  To  do  dirty  work.  North.  Clowter, 
a cobbler.  Prompt.  Parv. 

CLOUTERLY.  Clumsy ; awkward.  North. 

CLOUT-NAILS.  Nails  used  for  fixing  douta, 
or  small  patches  of  iron  or  wood. 

CLOVE.  Eight  pounds  of  cheese. 

CLOVEL.  A large  beam,  extending  across  the 
chimney  in  farm-houses.  Deooa. 

CLOVER-LAY.  A field  of  clover  recently 
mown.  Hants. 

CLOVE-TONGUE,  The  black  hellebore. 

CLOW,  (1)  A floodgate.  North.  See  Dugdale’a 
History  of  Imbanking,  1662,  p.  276. 

STo  scratch.  Cumb. 

The  clove-pink.  East. 

(41  To  work  hard.  North. 

(5)  To  nail  with  clouts.  Wat. 

(6)  A rock.  (A.-S.) 

These  caitir  Jewes  dud  not  so  now 
S«ide  him  to  leche  In  cllf  and  r/ote. 

cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CblL  Trin.  tUntnS.  t.  lOS. 

CLOWCHYNE.  A dew  of  thread.  Pr.  Parc. 
CLOWCLAGGED.  ” Thur  yowes  are  cfoir- 
clagg'd,  they  skitter  faire,”  Yoiksh.  Dial, 
p.  43. 

CLOWDER,  To  daub.  Line. 

CLOWDYS.  Clods.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  402. 
CLOWEN.  (1)  To  bustle  about.  Cumb. 

(2)  Cleaved  ; rut  down.  Weber. 
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CI.OWK.  To  scratch.  North. 

CI.UWSOME.  Soft;  clammy.  North. 

CLOWT-CLOWT.  " A kiude  of  playc  called 
clout  clout,  to  beare  alwut,  or  my  hen  hath 
layd,”  NomencUtor,  p.  299. 

CLOY.  To  prick  in  shoeing  a horse.  See  Aceloyd ; 
Lambarde's  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  511. 
Also,  to  nail  or  spike  up,  as  artillery. 

CLOYER.  A person  who  intruded  on  the  profits 
of  young  sharpers  by  claiming  a share.  An  old 
cant  terra.  Cloynrrc,  Balc’sKyngeJohan,  p.09. 

CLOYSSE.  Clothes.  Toteneley  Myrt. 

CLOZZONS.  Talons ; clutches.  North. 

CI,UB-BALL.  A game  at  hall,  played  with  a 
straight  club.  Strutt,  p.  104. 

CLUBBE-WEED.  Matfelon.  Arch.  xxx.  405. 

CLUBBEY.  A kind  of  game,  something  like 
doddart, 

CLUBBISIILY.  Roughly.  Hall,  Henry  VIII. 
f.  140. 

CLUBID.  Hard ; difficult.  Rel.  Ant.  i.  8. 

CLUB-LAW.  Equal  division.  Kennett. 

CLUB-MEN.  An  irregular  force  of  armed  men 
who  rose  in  the  West  of  England  in  1645, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Noaeby.  See 
Wright's  Pol.  Ballads,  p.  2. 

CLUBS.  An  old  cry  in  any  public  affray.  It 
was  the  popular  cry  to  call  forth  the  London 
prentices. 

CLUBSTEK.  A stoat.  North.  Also  called  a 
cluhtaiL 

CLUCCHE.  To  clutch,  or  hold.  {A.-S.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  359 ; Ecliq.  Antiq.ii.  211. 

CLUCK.  Slightly  unwell.  South. 

CLUD-NUT.  Two  nuts  grown  into  one.  North. 

CLUFF.  To  strike ; to  cuff.  North. 

CLUKES.  Clutches.  North. 

CLU  LINGS.  The  clew-lines  of  a vessel. 

CLUM.  (1)  Daubed.  Yorkth. 

(2)  Climt>cd.  North. 

(3)  To  handle  roughly.  IVttt. 

(4)  To  rake  into  heaps.  Dccon. 

CLUME-BUZZA.  An  earthen  pan.  Devon. 

CLUMMERSOME.  Dirty  ; sluttish.  Devon. 

CLU.MP.  (1)  To  tramp.  Var.dial. 

(2)  A lump,  or  mass.  North. 

(3)  Idle;  lazy.  Line. 

CLUMPER.  A large  piece.  Somertet. 

CLUMPERS.  Thick,  heavy  shoes.  Eatt. 

CLU.MPISH.  Awkward ; unwieldy.  North. 

CLUMPS.  (1)  Twilight.  Eeut. 

(2)  Idle;  lazy;  clownish.  Also  plain-dealing, 
honest.  North. 

(3)  Bcnumlted  with  cohL  North.  Cotgravc  has 
this  word,  in  v.  Entombi. 

CLUMPY.  (1)  A dunce.  South. 

(2)  .Aggregated ; adhered.  Devon. 

Cl.U.SCIl.  (1)  Close-grained  hard  limestone. 
Also  close,  applied  to  the  temper,  or  the 
weather.  North. 

(2)  A thump,  or  blow.  Eatt. 

(3)  A clotl-hoppcr.  North.  Cot^ve  has  this 
word,  in  v.  Taitle.httcon.Etcwjriffe. 

CLUNCllY.  Tliick,  and  clumsy.  Eatt. 


CLUNG. (1) Shrivelled ; shrunk.  “ llecisc/iinp 
or  hide-bound,"  llollyhand,  1593. 

) Heavy ; doughy.  Var.  diat. 

(Z)  Empty ; emaciated.  Craven. 

(4)  Daubed.  Craven. 

(5 1 Tough ; dry.  Eatt. 

(6)  Soft ; flabby ; relaxed.  Norf. 

(7)  Strong.  Berkt. 

CLUNGE.  To  crowd,  or  squeeze.  South. 
CLUNGED.  Stopped.  Craven. 

CLUNGY.  Adhesive.  North. 

CLUNK.  To  swallow.  Devon. 

CLUNTER.  (1)  To  walk  clumsily.  North. 

(2)  A clod  of  earth.  North. 

(3)  To  turn  lumpy,  as  some  things  do  in  boiling. 
Yorkth. 

CLUNTERLY.  Clumsy.  Craven. 

CLUPPE.  To  embrace.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  14. 
CLUSE.  (1)  AceU.  (/si/.) 

(2)  A flood-gate.  North. 

CLUSSOMED.  Benumbed.  CAesA. 

CLUSSUM.  Clumsy.  CAesA. 

CLUSTERE.  To  harden.  {A.-N.) 
CLUSTERFIST.  A clodhopper.  See  Cotgravc, 
in  V.  Vatoit,  Eteoyriffe,  Lourdaut. 

CLUT.  To  strike  a blow.  North. 

CLUTCH.  (1)  Close.  Suttex. 

(2)  To  cluek.  South. 

(3)  A fiat.  Far.  diat.  Clutch-fist,  a very  large  fist. 

(4)  A covey  of  partridges.  Also,  a brood  of 
ehickens.  Eatt. 

(5)  To  seize ; to  grasp.  Shak. 

CLUTE.  A hoof.  North. 

CLUTHER.  (1)  In  heaps.  North. 

(2)  A great  noise.  Kent. 

GLUTS.  Wedges.  North. 

CLUTT.  Asmalleloth.  (A.-S.) 

The  mjUni  cluu  forgete  he  no^t. 

MS.  Cdintnh.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  fil. 

CLUTTER.  (1)  A bustle;  confusion,  disonl<*r. 
Sec  Cotton’s  Works,  1734,  p.  13. 

(2)  “ f/rrimcffw  de  9ong,  a clot,  or  c/N//rr  of  con- 
gealed bloud,”  Cotgravc.  " Cluttered  Idoud,’* 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  p.  94. 

(3)  A plough-coiUter.  Sttuih. 
CLUTTER.FISTED.  Having  large  fists.  Sec 

Annin’s  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  27. 

CLUTTERY.  Changeable.  Var.  dial. 
CLUUTTS.  Feet.  Cumb. 

CLY.  Goose-grass.  Someraef. 

CLYKYTH.  Noises  abroad. 

Then  deyth  »che  forthe  and  byjrynnyih  to  chyde, 
And  cli/kjrth  forthe  in  hure  Imngagc, 

I Wat  falthode  ys  in  maryage. 

GoiPfr,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  G,  f.  2. 
CLYNE.  To  incline.  (A.-N.) 

CLYPPES.  An  eclipse.  Paltyrave. 
CLYTEMSH.  Sickly ; unhealthy.  Jliltt 
CLYVEN.  Rocks.  Kyng  Alia.  5429. 

CNAFFE.  A lad,  or  l»y. 

CNAG.  A knot.  North. 

CNOBLE.  Knob;  tuft.  Arch.  xxx.  405. 
CNOPWORT.  The  ball-weed. 

CNOUTBERRY.  The  dwarf-mulberry.  There 
is  a tradition  in  Lancashire  that  King  Canute 
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or  Cnout  being  reduced  to  great  extremity  was 
preserved  by  eating  tliis  fruit. 

CNOWE.  To  know  or  recognize. 

He  $o  beseyn  with  peyne  a throwe. 

That  hU  frendaa  coude  him  not  cnowt, 

MS.  Jddit.  11307*  f.G9. 
CWT.  Knit ; tied.  {A.-S.)  Sec  Wright’s  Seven 
Sages,  p.  24. 

CO.  (1)  To  call.  North. 

(2)  The  neck.  {^A.-N.)  “The  co,  la  ehouue,* 
W.  de  Bibbleswortb,  Rel.  Ant.  ii  78. 

(3)  Come ! Devon. 

COACH. FELLOW.  A horse  employed  to  draw 
in  the  same  carriage  with  another.  Hence, 
metaphorically,  a person  intimately  connected 
with  another,  generally  applied  to  people  in 
low  life.  Ben  Jonson  has  coach-horte. 
COACH-HORSE,  A dragon-fly.  Eoit. 

COAD.  Unhealthy.  Exmoor. 

COADJUVATB.  A coadjutor.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  the  Description  of  Love,  8vo.  1620. 
COAGULAT.  Curdled.  {Ut.) 

COAH.  Heart  or  pith.  North. 

COAJER.  A shoemaker.  Exmoor. 

COAKEN.  To  strain  in  vomiting. 

COAKS.  Cinders.  Yorkth. 

COAL-BRAND.  Smut  in  wheat. 

COAI^FIRE.  A parcel  of  fire-wood  set  out  for 

sale  or  use,  containing  when  burnt  the  quan- 
tity of  a load  of  coals. 

COAL-HARBOUR.  A corruption  of  Cold  Har- 
bour, an  ancient  mansion  in  Dowgate  Ward, 
London,  frequently  alluded  to  bv  old  writers. 

COAI. -HOOD.  (1)  A bullfinch.  We$t. 

(2)  A wooden  c<^-icntt1e.  East. 

COAL-RAKE.  A rake  used  for  raking  the  ashes 

of  a fire  or  oven. 

COAT.»-S.\Y.  The  coal-fish.  A^orM. 
C0AI>-SMUT.  A fossil  or  efflorescence  found 
on  the  surface  of  coal. 

COALY.  (I)  A lamplighter.  Newc. 

(3)  A species  of  cur,  famous  for  its  sagacity. 
North. 

COALY-SHANGIE.  A riot,  or  uproar.  North. 
COAME.  To  crack.  Googe. 

COANDER.  A comer.  Exmoor. 

COAP.  A fight.  North. 

COARSE.  Bad,  applied  to  the  weather.  Var. 
dial. 

COARTE.  To  compel,  or  force.  Sec  Ashmolc’s 
Theat.  Cbem.  Brit.  p.  276. 

Dyvet  by  dethe  was  straytcly  eoartld 
Ot  hfs  lyf  to  make  a sodeyne  Iranfladon. 

' MS.  Laud.  410.  t.  101. 

COASAY.  A causeway.  Tiindale,  p.  33. 

COASH.  To  silence.  North. 

COAST.  To  approach,  or  pursue. 

COASTING.  A courtship.  Shak. 

COAT.  (1)  The  hair  of  cattle,  or  wool  of  sheep. 
Var.  dial. 

(2)  A petticoat.  Cum^.  Any  gown  was  formerly 
called  a coat,  as  in  Thoms’s  Ancc.  and  Trad, 
p.  94. 

COAT-CARDS.  Court-cards,  and  tens.  See 
Arch.  vui.  130,  103;  Florio,  ed.  1011,  p.  86; 
Du  Dartos,  p.  593. 


COATE.  A cottage.  Aor/A.  Apparently  n /wr- 
mice  in  Leland's  Itin.  iv.  11 1. 

COATHE.  (1)  To  swoon,  or  faint.  Line. 

(2)  The  rot  in  sheep.  Somerset. 

COATHY.  (1)  To  throw.  I/anit. 

(2)  Surly ; easily  provoked.  Norf. 

COAT-OF-PLATE.  A coat  of  mail  mule  of 
several  pieces  of  metal  attached  to  each  other 
by  wires.  Afeyriek. 

COB.  (1)  A blow.  Var.  dial.  Also  a verb,  to 
strike  or  pull  the  ear,  or  hair. 

(2)  To  throw.  Derbysh. 

(3)  A basket  for  seed.  North. 

(4)  Marl  mixed  with  straw,  used  for  walla.  Jl’est. 

(5)  A leader,  or  chief,  Chesh.  To  coA,  to  outdo, 
or  excel. 

(6)  A small  hay-stack.  Oxon, 

(7)  A sea-gull.  Var.  dial. 

(8;  A stone  or  kernel  East.  Also  called  a 
cobbte. 

(9)  Clover-seed.  East. 

(10)  A young  herring.  Florio  seems  to  make  it 
synonymous  with  the  millcr*s-thumb,  in  v. 
JSdizolo,  and  Groee  gives  eobbo  os  a name  for 
that  fish. 

(1  n A chuff,  or  mUcr ; a wealthy  person.  See 
tne  State  Papers,  ii.  228,  and  Nash,  quoted  by 
Nares.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  a person  of  superior  rank  or  power. 
Sustrynld  It  not  by  penonU  lowc. 

But  eobtis  grate  thii  rk>tc  tuitene. 

Ocvleoe,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134,  f.  207. 

(12)  A Spanish  coin,  formerly  ciurentio  Ireland, 
worth  about  4$.  Sd. 

(13)  A lump,  or  piece.  Florio. 

COBBER  A great  falsehood.  North. 

COBBIN.  A piece  or  slice  of  an  eel  or  any 

other  fish. 

COBBLE.  (1)  A round  stone.  North.  **Good 
cobled  Btonys,”  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  55. 
“Cobling  stones,”  Cotton’s  Works,  1734, 
p.  330.  Round  coals  are  also  called  cobbles. 

(2)  To  hobble.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  An  idclc.  Kenl. 

(4)  Cobble-dick-longcrskin,  a kind  of  apple  so 
called. 

(5)  Cobble-trees,  double  swingle  trees,  or  splin- 
ter bars.  Eorth. 

COBBLER’S-MONDAY,  Any  Monday  through- 
out the  year.  North. 

COBBS.  Testiculi.  North. 

COBBY.  Brisk;  lively;  proud;  tyrannical; 
headstrong.  “ Cobby  and  crous,  as  a new 
wash’d  louse.”  North. 

COB-CASTI.E.  A satirical  name  for  any  build- 
ing which  overtops  those  around  it,  more  usu- 
ally applied  to  a prison.  North. 

COB-COALS.  Large  pit-coals.  North. 

COB-IRONS.  Andirons.  Also,  the  irons  by 
which  the  spit  is  supported.  East. 

COD-JOE.  A nut  at  the  end  of  a string.  Derbysh. 

COBKEY.  A punishment  by  bastinado  in- 
flicted on  offenders  at  sea. 

My  L.  Foster,  being  a tytle  dronk,  went  up  to 
the  mayn-top  to  fet  down  a rebel,  and  twenty  at  the 
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l«Ast  after  bym,  «het  they  |ttvc  hym  a tobitey  upon 
the  rap  of  the  mayS'inaat.  MS.  Addiu  5006. 

COBLE.  A peculiar  kind  of  boat,  very  sharp  in 
the  bow,  and  fiat-bottomed,  and  square  at  the 
stern,  natigated  with  a lug-soil.  **  Fakcne 
theire  confer,”  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  61. 

COBLER’S-DOOR.  In  sliding,  to  knock  at  the 
cobler’s  door  is  to  skim  over  the  ice  with  one 
foot,  occasionally  giving  a hard  knock  on  it 
with  the  other. 

COBLER’S-LOBSTER.  A cow-hcel.  Camb. 

COBLOAP.  A crusty  uneven  loaf  with  around 
top  to  it.  Loaves  called  cobbt  are  still  ma<le 
in  Oxfordshire.  See  Edwards’s  Old  English 
Cnstoms,  p.  25.  Aubrey  mentions  an  old 
Christmas  game  called  cob-loaf-stealing. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  use  the  term  metaplu>- 
ricallv.  **  A cobloafe  or  bunne,”  Minsbeu. 
COBNOBBLE.  To  beat.  Var.  dial. 

COB-NUT.  A game  which  consists  in  pitching 
at  a row  of  nuts  piled  op  in  heaps  of  four, 
three  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top  of  each 
heap.  All  the  nnts  knocked  down  are  the 
property  of  the  pitcher.  The  nut  nsed  for 
pitching  is  called  the  cob.  It  is  sometimes 
played  on  the  top  of  a hat  with  two  nuts, 
when  one  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other 
with  his  own,  or  with  two  rows  of  hazel  nnts 
strung  on  strings  through  holes  bored  in  the 
middle.  The  last  is  prol^ly  the  more  modem 
game,  our  first  method  l>eing  clearly  indicated 
by  CotgTtvc,  in  v.  Chastelct,  “ the  childish 
game  cobnut,  or  (rather)  the  throwing  of  a 
1)all  at  a heape  of  nuts,  which  done,  the 
thrower  takes  as  many  as  he  hath  hit  or  scat- 
tered.** It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Flork),  ed. 
1611,  pp.  88,  S33;  Clarke's  Pliraseologia 
Pucrilis,  1655,  p.  322. 

COB-POKE.  A bag  carried  by  gleaners  for  re- 
ceiving the  cobs  or  broken  cars  of  wheat. 

COB-STONES.  Large  stones.  North. 

COB-SWAN.  A very  large  swan.  Jotumm. 

COB-WALL.  A wall  composed  of  straw  and 
clay,  or  cob  (4). 

COBWEB.  Misty.  Nor/.  Drayton  compares 
clouds  to  cobweb  iawn,  a thin  transparent 
lawn. 

COCHEN.  The  kitchen.  (J.-S.) 

COCHOURE. 

lU  mskyth  me  to  twolle  both  and  veyne. 

And  kepith  me  low  lyke  a cochtmre. 

MS.  Cantatt.  Ff.  I.  0,  f.  46. 

COCK.  (1)  A common  mode  of  vulgar  sa- 
lutation. 

(2)  The  needle  of  a balance.  Sec  Cotgravc,  in 
V.  Languette. 

(3)  To  walk  lightly  or  nimbly  alraut,  applied  to  a 
child.  North. 

(1)  A piece  of  iron  with  several  notches  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  plough-beam,  by  which  the 
plough  is  regulated. 

(5)  A cock-boat.  “ Leape  into  the  coche** 
Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  C.  i. 

(C)  To  hold  up.  Lane. 

(7)  To  contend  ? Sec  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  90  j Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  153. 


(8)  A conical  heap  of  hay.  Also,  to  put  bay  into 
cocks,  Tusscr,  p.  168. 

(9)  To  swagger  impudently.  Cocking,  Stani* 
hurst's  l>Mcr.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 

COCKAL.  A game  playeil  with  four  huckle- 
bones.  Sec  MS.  .^hmolc  786,  f.  162;  No- 
menclator,  p.  293. 

COCK-A-ME(i.  A piece  of  timber  fastened  on 
the  rccpic  in  a coal  mine  to  support  the  roof. 

COCK-AND-MWILE.  A jail,  B>s/. 

COCK  A PERT.  Saucy.  Var.  dial. 

COCK-APPAREL.  Great  pomp  or  pride  in  small 
matters.  Line.  Now  obsolete. 

COCKARD.  A cockade. 

COCKATRICE.  A familiar  name  for  a courte- 
zan, very  commonly  used  in  our  early  drama- 
tists. See  Hey  wood's  Rnyoll  King.  1637, 
sig.  P.  i. ; Pcclc’s  Jests,  p.  18  ; Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  9. 

COCK-BO.\T.  A small  Imat,  sometimes  one  that 
waits  upon  a larger  vessel.  They  were  for- 
merly common  in  the  Thames,  and  used 
with  oars. 

COCK-BRAINED.  Fool-hanly;  wanton.  Pals- 
grave has  this  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Two  I>ancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  101. 

COCK-BRUMBLE.  Kubxu fructicosus,  Lin. 

COCK-CHAFER.  A May  bug.  Vttr.dial. 

COCK-CHICK.  A young  cock.  North. 

COCK-CROWN.  Poor  pottage.  North. 

COCKED.  Turned  op.  Var.  diaL  Metaphori- 
cally used  for  affronted. 

COCKEL-BREAD.  Young  wenches."  says 
Aubrey,  “ have  a wanton  sport  which  they  call 
moulding  of  cockle-bread,  viz.  they  gel  upon 
a table-l^ard,  and  then  gather  np  their  knees 
and  their  coates  with  their  hands  as  high  as 
they  can,  and  then  they  wabble  to  and  fro,  as 
if  they  were  kneading  of  dowgh,  &c."  See 
further  particulars  in  Thoms'  Anec.  and  Trad, 
p.  95.  I question  whether  the  term  cockcl- 
bread  was  orig^ally  connected  w*ith  tills  in- 
delicate custom.  Cocille  mele  is  mentioned 
in  an  old  modical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i. 
17,  f.304. 

COCKER.  (1)  To  alter  fnuidulently ; to  gloss 
over  anything.  South. 

(2)  To  indulge,  or  spoiL  Var.  dial.  This  is  a 
very'  common  archaism.  “ So  kokered  us  nor 
made  us  so  wanton,"  More's  Supplycacyon  of 
Soulys,  sig.  L.  ii. 

(3)  To  crow,  or  boast.  Norik. 

(4)  A cock-fighter,  Var.  dial.  See  Thoms's 
Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  47  *,  cohker,  Towncley 
Myst.  p.  242. 

(5)  To  rot.  Not/. 

COCKEREL.  A young  cock.  See  Marlowe,  ii. 
44;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Coehet,  Ifettoudeam; 
Harrison’s  Dcscr.  of  England,  p.  133. 

COCKERER.  A wanton.  Cotgrave. 

COCKERS.  A kind  of  rustic  high  shoes,  or  half- 
boots,  fastonetl  with  laces  or  buttons.  Old 
stockings  without  feel  arc  also  so  called. 
North.  See  Perry’s  Keliques,  p.  80  ; Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  120,513.  Rims  of  iron  round 
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wooden  thoes  are  called  eoker$  in  Cum> 
berland. 

COCKET.  (1)  joyoe  or  fasten  in  building, 
as  one  >oyst  or  stone  is  cocJtett^  within  ano* 
thcr/’  Thomuii  Diet.  1644. 

(2)  Swaggering ; pert.  Cole$.  Kennett  explains 
it,  brisk,  airy.  ^*Not  too  loud  nor  eocJtet,'* 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  44.  See  Cotgrave,  In  v. 
Iferr. 

(3)  A doequei.  Cotgratf. 

(4)  Cocket  bread  was  the  second  kind  of  best 
bread.  CoweL 

COCKEY.  A common  sewer.  Noff. 

COCK'EYE.  A squinting  eye.  Var.dial. 

Ct^CK-FEATHEK.  The  feather  which  stood  up- 
on tlie  arrow  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon 
the  string,  perpendicularly  above  the  notch. 
Nare$. 

COCK-GRASS.  DameL  Cambr. 

COCK-HANNELL.  A house-cock.  Huloet, 

COCK  HEAD.  That  part  of  a mill  which  is  fixed 
into  a stave  of  the  latUlcr  on  which  the  hop- 
per rests. 

COCKHEADS.  Meadow  knobweed.  North. 

COCK-HEDGE.  A quickset  hedge. 

COCK-HOOP.  A bullfinch. 

COCK-HORSE.  To  ride  a cock-horse,  to  pro- 
mise chUdreo  a ride.  Harrison,  Descr.  of 
England,  p.  235,  uses  the  term  for  a child’s 
rocking-horse.  **  Cockhorse  peasantry,”  Mar- 
lowe, iii.  412,  upstarts.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
CAetHif.  In  some  places,  ridmg  a cock-horse 
is  applied  to  two  persons  on  the  same  horse. 

COCKING.  Cockaghting.  North.  See  the 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  251. 

COCKISH.  Wanton.  North.  ' 

COCKLE.  (1)  Agrootemna  giihago,  Lin.  Cf. 
Harrison’s  Descr.of  England,  p.  170.  Qtuedam 
herba  qtut  vocatwr  wtgo  cokkylle,  MS.  Bib. 
Reg.  12  B.i.  f.30. 

And  «•  the  eockitte  with  hcvenly  dew  so  clene 
Of  kynde  cn^endreth  white  perils  rounds. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  154,  f.  3. 

(2)  To  cry  like  a cock.  Oim5. 

(3)  To  wrinkle.  Far.  dial. 

?4)  A stove  used  for  drying  hops.  Kent. 

(sj  To  “ cry  cockles,”  to  be  hanged. 

(6)  The  cockle*  of  the  heart } Grose  gives  a 
phrase  involving  this  term. 

COCKLEAUT.  Day-break.  Devon.  Sometimes 
called  cock-leet. 

COCKLED.  Enclosed  In  a shell.  Shak. 

COCKLEK.  A seller  of  cockles.  North. 

COCKLE-STAIRS.  Winding  stairs. 

COCKI.ETY.  Unstcailv.  North. 

COCKLING.  Cheerful.  North. 

COCKLOCHE.  A simple  fellow.  {Fr.) 

COCKlA)Fr.  A garret.  Hcncc  a burlesque 
phrase  for  the  sc^l. 

COCKMARALli.  A little  fussy  person,  l.inc. 

” Cockmediiinty,*’  in  Brockett,  p.  75. 

COCKMATE.  A companion.  Liilg, 

COCKNEY.  A spoilt  or  effeminate  boy.  “Puer 
in  deliciis  matris  ontritus,  Anglice  aAotenny,” 
MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  I.  f.  14.  “Cockeney. 


acenoy  emeo/ia,”  Huloct,  1552.  Forby  has 
cock-farthing  in  a similar  sense,  a term  o(  en- 
dearment used  to  a little  boy.  **  To  be  dan- 
dlyd  any  longer  nppon  his  father’s  knee,  or 
to  be  any  longer  taken  for  his  Cher’s  cockney, 
or  minyon,  or  darl)'ng,”  Palsgrave’s  Aco 
lastus,  1540.  The  veracious  Tusser  ss)*s,  p. 
276,  “ some  cockneys  with  corking  are  made 
very  fools;”  and  according  to  Dekker,  Knight’s 
Conjuring,  p.  29,  the  term  is  derived  the 
cockering  or  indulgent  mothers.  A cockney 
was  also  a person  who  sold  fruit  and  greens, 
gui  vendit  coUibia,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  281. 
Dicitnr  etiam  collibiita  gui  vendit  coUibia, 
Joan,  de  Janna.  The  word  is  also  stated  to 
signify  a little  cook,  but  1 find  no  certain  au- 
thority fi^r  such  an  interpretation.  It  was 
frequently  used  as  a term  of  contempt,  as  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4206;  Hall’s  Poems,  1646. 
repr.  p.  28  ; Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1.  Some  writers 
trace  the  term  with  much  probability  to  the 
imaginary  land  of  Cokaygne,  so  curiously  de- 
scribed in  the  well-known  poem  printM  by 
llickes.  Florio  has,  ” Coedgna,  as  Cuedgna, 
luhbarland;”  and  a ballad  in  the  Roxburgbc 
collection  is  entitled,  An  Invitation  to  Lub- 
berland,  the  land  of  Cocaigne.”  See  Cata- 
logue of  B.  H.  Bright’s  Library,  1845,  p.  26. 
To  these  the  lines  quoted  by  Camden,  in  which 
the  **  King  of  Cockeney”  is  mentioned,  afford 
a connecting  link,  and  the  modem  meaning  of 
cockney,  one  bom  in  Cockaigne,  or  Lub^r- 
land,  a burlesque  name  for  London,  seems  to 
be  clearly  deduced.  The  King  of  the  Cockneys 
was  a character  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1517,  Brand’s  Pop.  Antiq.  L 
295  ; and  Fuller  tells  us  that  a person  who  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  rural  matters  was  called 
a cockney,  which  is  most  probably  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Lear,  ii.  4,  and  is  still  re- 
tained. What  Bow-bells  have  to  do  with  it  is 
another  question.  In  the  London  Prodigal, 
p.  1 5,  a coimtry  fellow  says  to  another,  “ A and 
well  sed  eocknett,  and  Ix^-bell  too.”  See  also 
Beanmont  and  IHctclier,  iv.  186,  ” Bow’-l>cll 
suckers,”  I.  e.  sucking  children  bom  witliin 
the  sound  of  Bow-bell. — But  a cocknell  'i*  pro- 
perly a young  cock,  as  appears  from  Holly 
band’s  Dictionarie,  1593;  which  also  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  cokeney  in  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  134,  and,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  in 
Heywood’s  Proverbs,  but  a lean  diickcn  was 
so  called,  as  appears  from  a passage  quoted  in 
Malone’s  Shakespeare,  x.  117.  Florio  men- 
tions cockaneg*  iu  v.  VacchertUi,  and  cock- 
ncy’s-eggs  may  not  be  therefore  so  great  an 
absurdity  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Devon- 
shire cocktmony  is  the  name  of  a small  cock’s 
^68*  which  if  hatched  is  said  to  produce  a 
cockatrice  or  something  exceedingly  noxious. 
A cock’s  egg,  according  to  Forby,  is  an  almr- 
tive  egg  without  a yolk.  The  absurd  tale  of 
the  cock  neighing,  related  by  Minshcu  and  tra- 
ditionally remembered,  may  deserve  a passing 
notice. 
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A young  heyrc,  m cockney,  that  U hi*  mflthrr* 
dnrliog.  if  hce  ha«c  pliyde  the  «Mle  gond  >t  tht 
Innw  of  the  couit,  or  eirovit  l.oodon,  !ii  a 

qunrtelllng  humor  «ilh  htr  fortune,  becauro  the 
made  him  not  Wing  of  the  Indict. 

Nath’i  Pierce  Penileeee,  I5fW. 

COCK-O-MY-TIIUMB.  A little  diminutive  i>er- 
8on.  North. 

COCK-PENNY.  A customary  present  made  to 
the  schoolmaster  at  Shrovetide  hy  the  Imys,  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  the  North,  as  an  in- 
crease  of  salary.  See  Brockett,  and  Carlisle  on 
Charities,  p.  272. 

COCK-PIT.  The  pit  of  a theatre.  Also,  a place 
used  for  cock-fighting. 

COCKQUEAN.  A lieggar  or  cheat,  (fr.) 

COCK-RO.ACH.  A black-hectic.  West. 

COCKS.  (1)  Cockles.  Veron. 

(2)  A puerile  game  with  the  tough  tufted  stems 
of  the  ribwort  plantain.  One  holds  a stem,  and 
the  other  strikes  on  it  with  another. 

COCK’S-FOOT.  Columbine.  Gerard. 

COCK’S-llEAULINCi.  A game  where  boys 
mount  over  each  other's  heads. 

COCKS’-HEADS.  Seeds  of  rib-grass. 

COCKSHUT.  A large  net,  suspended  between 
two  poles,  employed  to  catch,  or  thut  in, 
woodcocks,  and  used  chiefly  in  the  twilight. 
Hence  perhaps  it  came  to  he  used  for  twilight, 
but  Kennett says,  “when the  woodcockl thoot 
or  take  their  flight  in  woods.”  Florio  has  the 
latter  sense  exclusively  in  p.  79,  cd.  1611. 

COCK’S-NECKLING.  To  come  down  cock’s 
Heckling,  i.  e.  head  foremost.  JJ  ilty,  ^ 

COCKSPUU.  A small  shell-fish.  See  Brome’s 
Travels,  ed.  1700,  p.  275. 

COCK-SQUOILING.  Throwing  at  cocks  with 
sticks,  which  are  generally  loaded  with  lead. 
n'ekt.  Sir  Thomas  More  calls  the  stick  a 
cocMele. 

COCKSURE.  Quite  certain.  Var.diaL 

COCKWARD.  A cuckold. 

COCK  WEB.  A cob-web.  North. 

COCK-WEED.  Same  as  eocifc  (1). 

COCKY.  Pert ; saucy.  Var.  dial. 

COCKYBABY.  The  arum.  1.  night. 

COCKYGEE.  A rough  sour  apple.  fPesf. 

COCOWORT.  The  shepherd’s-purse,  hot. 

COCTYN.  Scarlet,  or  crimson.  Baier. 

COCOS.  Cooks.  (ri.-N.) 

t on.  (1)  -A  pillow  or  cushion.  North.  See 
Towncley  Mysteries,  p.  84. 

Fairs  c«dtUt  of  ■ilk® 

Chalked  whyie  al»  Ihc  mylVe. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17«  f. 

(2)  A bag.  (//.-5.)  In  Elizalwth’s  time  the 
little  bag  or  purae  used  for  perfumes  was  so 
called. 

(3)  The  neck  of  a net,  the  bag  at  the  end  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  place  a stone  to  sink  it. 

(1)  A i>od.  See  Ray’s  Diet.  Tril.  p.  7 ; Cotgravc, 
in  V.  En,  Goustu  ; Bccon,  p.  450. 

(5)  A large  seed-basket.  Oxon. 

Con-BAIT.  The  caddis  worm.  North. 

COn-llERE.  A pillow-case. 

CODDER.  A pea-gatherer.  Midi. 


CODDLE.  To  indulge  or  spoil  with  warmth. 
Also  to  parboil,  as  in  Men  Miracles,  1656,  p. 
43.  To  cmldlc.iip,  to  recruit. 

CODDY.  Small ; very  little.  North. 

CODE.  Cobbler’s  wax.  “ Bepayntyd  with  sow- 
ter  code,’’  Digby  Myst.  p.  35. 

CODGER.  An  eccentric  old  person ; a miser. 
Codger’i.end,  the  end  of  a shoemaker’s  thread. 
Codgerg,  any  strange  mixture  or  composition. 
COD-GLOVE.  A thick  hedge-glove,  without 
fingers.  Devon. 

CODIN  AC.  A kind  of  conserve. 

CODLINGS.  Green  peas. 

CODLINS.  Limestones  partially  burnt.  North. 
CODPIECE.  An  artificial  protuberance  to  the 
breeches,  well  explained  by  its  name,  and 
often  used  as  a pincushion  1 Also  spelt  cod- 
pin.  See  llowel,  sect,  xxiiii. ; Dekker’s 
Knights  Conjuring,  p.  36 ; Thynne’s  Debate, 
p.  64  ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Eeguillette  / Middleton, 
iii.  81.  The  same  name  was  given  to  asimilar 
article  worn  by  women  about  the  breast. 
CODS.  Bellows.  North. 

CODS-llEAD.  A foolish  fellow.  North. 
CODULLE.  A cuttle-fish.  Pr.  Parc. 
COD-WARE.  Pulse.  Tusser,  p.  37. 

COE.  (1)  An  odd  old  feUow.  Norf. 

(2)  A small  house  near  amine,  used  by  the  work- 
men. North. 

COF.  Quickly.  (//.-S.) 

Forth  a wente  he  the  itrem. 

Til  a com  to  Jurfsalem  ; 

To  the  patrlark  a wente  eof. 

And  at  hU  Uf  he  him  achrof. 

fievea  ofttamtoun,  p.  77- 

COFE.  A cavern,  or  cave.  {A.-S.) 

COFERER.  A chest-maker. 

COFF.  To  chop,  or  change.  Oxon. 

COFFE.  A cufiF.  (A.-S.) 

COFFIN.  The  raised  crust  of  a pic.  Also  a 
conical  paper  for  holding  spices,  Ac.  or  a 
basket  or  chest.  See  Florio,  pp.  107,  473; 
Warner’s  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65  ; Ord.  and  Reg. 
p.  442;  Nomenclntor,  p.  259;  Langtoft,  p. 
135;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  128;  Wicklitfe’s  New 
Test.  p.  18. 

COFRE.  A chest.  {A.-N.)  Co/rene,  to  place 
in  a coffer. 

COFT.  Bought.  Northumh. 

COFYN.  The  shell,  or  rind. 

COG.  (1)  To  entice.  Sunex. 

(2)  To  suit  or  agree.  East. 

(3)  The  short  handle  of  a scythe. 

4)  A wooden  dish,  or  pail.  North. 

5)  To  lie  or  cheat.  Also,  to  load  a die.  “ To 
cogge  a dye,”  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Casser. 

COG. BELLS.  Icicles.  Kent. 

COGER.  A luncheon.  South. 

COGFOIST.  A cheat,  or  sharper. 

COGGE.  A cock-boat.  (A..S.) 

Than  he  covent  hit  o’xsv,  and  caches  one  snkcrc. 

Jforfe  einhurt,  MS.  Lthcotn,  f.  91 
COGGERIE.  Falsehood ; cheating. 

COGGLE.  (1)  To  be  shaky.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A cock-ljoat.  North. 

(3)  A small  round  stone.  Line. 
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(4)  To  harrow.  North. 

COG  HEN.  To  cough.  {A.-S.) 

COGMEN.  Dealers  in  coarse  cloth. 

COGNITION.  Knowledge ; information. 

COG-WARE.  A kind  of  worsted  cloth. 

COHIDITOR.  Ahindcrer.  HoU, 

t’OIIORTED.  Incited;  exhorted. 

COHWE.  To  cough.  (.^.-5.) 

COIGNE.  The  comer  stone  at  the  external 
angle  of  a building.  (d.-X)  f'ertura  is 
also  the  coygne  or  comer  of  an  house  or  walle 
wherat  men  dooe  tume/’  Elyot. 

COIL.  (1)  A hen-coop.  North. 

(2>  A tumult,  or  bustle.  I 

(3)  A lump,  or  swelling.  North. 

To  beat,  or  thrash. 

COILE.  To  choose,  or  select.  (A.~N.)  Also, 
to  strain  through  a cloth. 

COILERS.  That  part  of  a cart-horse's  harness 
which  is  put  over  his  rump  and  round  his 
haunches  to  hold  back  the  cart  when  going 
down-hiU. 

COILET.  A stallion.  (A.^N.) 

COILONS.  TcsticulL  (A.^N.) 

COILTU.  A hen-coop.  North. 

COINDOM.  A kingdom.  (A.^N.) 

COINE.  A quince.  (A.^N.) 

COINTE.  Neat ; trim ; carious  ; quaint ; cun- 
ning. (A.-N.) 

COINTESE.  A stratagem.  (A.-N.) 

COISE.  Chief;  master.  Cumb.  “Coisy,”  ex- 
cellent, choice,  Hartshome’s  Met.  Tales,  p.l  18. 

COISTERED.  Inconvenienced,  (/’r.) 

COISTREL.  An  inferior  groom.  See  Holin- 
shed,  Hist.  Scotland,  pp.  89,  127.  Originally, 
one  who  carried  the  arms  of  a knight. 

COISTY.  Dainty.  North. 

COIT.  (1)  To  toss  the  head.  East. 

(2)  To  throw.  North.  “ If  you  coit  a stone,” 
Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1734,  p.  326.  See  Anec. 
and  Trad.  p.  12. 

COITING-STONE.  A quoit. 

COITURB.  Coition.  I'gpttU. 

COKAGRYS.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.p.  66. 

COKE.  (1)  To  cry  peccavi.  North. 

(2)  To  pry  about.  Sustex. 

(3)  A cook,  (tat.) 

COKEDRILL.  A crocodile.  Weber.  Maun- 
derile  has  cokodrillee^  p.  321. 

COKEN.  To  choak.  North. 

COKER.  (1)  A reaper.  Wane.  Originally  a 
charcoal  maker  who  comes  out  at  harvest- 
time. 

(2)  To  sell  by  anction.  South. 

COKES.  A fool.  Colee.  Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
^ffemhUf  Enfoumer,  Fol,  Lambin.  More  cor- 
rectly perhaps,  a person  easily  imposed  upon. 

COKEWOLD.  A cuckold.  {A.~N.) 

COKIN.  A rascaL  {A.~N.) 

Quath  Arthour,  thou  hetheo  cokin, 

Wende  to  thl  devel  Apolin. 

Mrttwur  and  Hcrlin,  p.  S36. 

COKYRMETE.  Clay.  Pr.  Pare.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  Spanish  tapia. 


COKYSSE.  A female  cook. 

Hyt  U now  hard  to  deteme  and  know 
A tapster,  a eokj/tsc,  or  on  ostclars  wyf, 

Prom  a gentylwoman,  yf  they  atond  arow. 

For  who  khall  be  frcaaheat  they  ymagyn  and  iltyf. 

its.  Lati<r.  416.  f.  74. 

COL.  (1)  Charcoal.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  strain.  North. 

COLAGE.  A college.  See  Hardyng's  Chron. 
tr.  87,  216;  Tundale,  p.  71. 

All  aucho  exccutourt  cpeeyally  I bytake, 

That  faU  be  unto  hym  that  may  not  speke  ne  go. 
Unto  the  gtete  of  the  fyndia  bl^e. 

MS.  Ijtud.  416,  r.  95. 
COLDERTAIN.  A kind  of  lace  mentioned  in 
Holme’s  Academy  Armory,  1688. 

COLD.  (1)  Could;  knew.  Percy. 

(2)  To  grow  cold-  {A.^S.) 

He  was  aferd,  hia  hert  gan  to  cold. 

To  ae  this  marTeloua  thyng  to-for  hia  bed. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  63. 

(3)  Cold»ro$ti  i.  e.  nothing  to  the  point  or  pur- 
pose. 

(4)  Sober;  serious. 

COLD-CHILL.  An  ague-6t.  Eaet. 
COLD-COMFORT.  Bad  news.  North. 
COLDER.  Refuse  wheat.  Eaet. 

COLD-FIRE.  A laid  fire  not  lighted. 
COLDHED.  Coldness,  {A.-S^ 

GOLDING.  Shivering.  Ckeeh. 

COLD-LARD.  A pud^g  made  of  oatmeal  and 

suet.  North. 

COLD-PIE.  To  give  a cold  pie,  or  cold  pig,  to 
raise  a sluggard  in  the  morning  by  lighted 
paper,  cold  water,  and  other  method. 
COLD-PIGEON.  A message. 

COLD-SHEAR.  An  inferior  iron. 

COLE,  fl)  Pottage.  North, 
f2^  Sea-kde.  South, 

(3)  Cabbage.  i^A.^N.)  “ Cole  cabes,”  Elyot 

in  v.  Braetiea.  See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  426. 
f4^  To  put  into  shape.  North. 

(5)  To  cool.  Oxon,  ^ Lcte  hir  cole  hir  bodi 
tbare,”  Leg.  Catb.  p.  93. 

f6)  A colt.  Weber. 

(7)  The  neck.  (A.^N.) 

(8)  A species  of  gadus. 

COLEMAN -HEDGE.  A common  prostitute. 
COLE-PROPHET.  A false  prophet,  or  cheat. 
COLER.  A collar.  ^A.^N.)  See  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  7 ; Reliq.  /^tiq.  i.  41. 

COLERIE.  Eye-salve.  {Lat.) 

COLERON.  Doves.  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  32. 
COLESTAFF.  A strong  pole,  on  wliich  men 
carried  a burden  between  them. 

COLET.  The  aco1)te,  the  fourth  of  the  minor 
orders  among  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
COLFREN.  Doves.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  190 
COLISANCE.  A badge  or  device. 

COLKE.  The  core.  North. 

For  the  erthe  y-likoed  may  be 
To  an  appel  upon  a tree. 

The  whlche  in  myddei  hath  a colkc, 

Aa  hath  an  eye  In  rayddea  a yolke. 

Hampolc,  MS.  AddU.  11306,  f.  OS. 

COLL.  (1)  To  embrace,  or  clasp.  (?V.) 

(2)  To  run  about  idly.  North, 
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COLLAR,  (l)  Soot.  Var.diai.  •*AUhisco(- 
lou>  and  bis  soot/' Cotton’s  Works*  ed.  1734, 
p.  190. 

2)  Smut  in  wheat  Kent. 

3)  To  entangle.  North. 

(4)  To  collar  the  mag,  to  throw  a coit  with 
such  precision  as  to  surround  the  plug. 

COLLAR-BALL.  A light  ball  used  by  children 
to  play  with.  Eaet. 

COLLA^BBAM,  The  upper  beam  in  a bam, 
or  other  building. 

COLLAB-COAL.  Same  as  collar  (1). 

COLLARD.  Colewort.  Eaet. 

COLLATION.  A conference. 

COLLAUD.  To  nmte  in  praising.  {Lat.)  Col- 
lawdid,  DiaL  Great.  Moral,  p.  114. 

COLLATES.  A kind  of  broth.  Huhet. 

COLLECTION.  A conclusion  or  consequence. 
Or  perhaps  sometimes  observation. 

COLLEGE.  An  assembly  of  small  tenements 
having  a common  entrance  from  the  street. 

COLLER-EGOS.  New  laid  eggs.  North. 

COLLET.  The  setting  which  surrounds  the 
stone  of  a ring.  Some  article  of  apparel  worn 
round  the  neck  waa  also  so  called.  See  Du 
Bartas,  p.  370. 

COLLEY.  (1)  Soot.  Var.  dial  Hence  eollied, 
blackened,  as  in  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Butchers*  meat.  North. 

A blackbird.  Somereet. 

COLLIER.  A seller  of  coals  or  charcoaL  A 
little  black  insect  is  also  so  called. 

COLLING.  An  embrace.  {A.-N.) 

COLLOCK.  A great  paiL  North. 

COLLOGUE.  To  confederate  together,  gene- 
rally for  an  unlawful  purpose ; to  cheat ; to 
converse  secretly. 

COLLOP.  A rasher  of  bacon  ( a sUoe  of  Sesh. 
Var.  dial 

COLLOW.  See  Odiar. 

COLLYGATE.  To  bind  together,  (lat.)  See 
Asbmule*s  I'heat.  Cbem.  Brit.  p.  145. 

COLLY-WESTON.  A term  us^  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong.  Chech, 

COLLY-WOBBLK.  Uneven.  Weet. 

COLLY-WOMPBRBD.  Patched.  North. 

COLMATE.  A colestaff.  Ihtrham. 

COLMOSE.  The  seamew.  See  Cahnew, 

COLNE.  A basket  or  coop.  **  ScerpeCf  a 
douoge  potte  or  cotne  made  with  roddes  or 
msshes,’*  Slyot. 

COLOBE.  A kind  of  short  coat  reaching  to 
the  knees,  (lot.) 

COLOFONY.  Common  rosin. 

GOLOFRE.  Rne  gunpowder,  mentioned  in 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  101,  f.  76. 

COLON.  (1)  The  largest  intestine,  and  hence 
metaphorically  hnnffer. 

(2)  Stalks  of  furze-bushes,  which  remain  after 
burning.  North. 

COLORYE.  An  ointment  fur  the  eyes,  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  284. 

COLOUR.  A pretence.  “ Colovr,  a fayned 


matter,**  Palsgrave.  To  fear  no  cokmn,  to 
fear  no  enemy. 

COLPIIEG.  To  beat,  or  buffet.  Narce, 
COLPICE.  A leaver.  JVarw. 

COLRE.  Choler.  (A.-N.) 

Tha  fjrre  of  hU  condlHon 
Appropreth  tbe  complexion# 

Whicha  in  a man  la  c«4e«  hota. 

Ootcer,  US.  &k.  IS4,  f.  195. 

COLSH.  Concussion.  North. 

COLT.  (1)  To  ridge  earth.  5ou/A.  A bank 
that  falls  down  is  said  to  colt  in. 
f2^  To  cheat.  An  old  cant  term. 
f3)  An  apprentice.  JVeet. 

(4)  A new  comer,  who  is  required  to  pay  a for- 
feit called  colt-ale. 

(5)  A small  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  found 
loose  inside  a tree. 

(6)  A third  swarm  of  bees  in  the  same  season. 
fVeet. 

(7)  To  crack,  as  timber.  fVane. 

COLTEE.  To  he  skittish.  Deron.  Chaucer 

has  coltiehf  and  Huloct  coltitche. 
COLT-PIXY.  A fairy.  JVeet.  The  fossil  ecAiiif 
are  called  colt-pUies*  beads.  To  beat  down 
apples  is  to  coltyixy  in  Dorset. 
COLUMBINE.  Dove-like,  (lat.) 

COLVEB.  Delicious.  North. 

COL  VERB.  A dove.  (A.S.) 

COM.  Came.  North*  Also  a substantive^ 
coming  or  arrivaL 

COMAND.  Commanded.  Riteon. 
COMAUNDE.  Communed.  JVarheorth. 
COMB.  (1)  A valley.  Var.  dial.  See  UoUn* 
shed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  169. 

(2J  A sharp  ridge.  North* 

(3)  A balk  of  land.  Devon. 

(4)  The  window-stool  of  a casement.  Clone. 

5)  A brew’ing-vat.  Cheeh. 

6)  To  icrospire.  JVeet,  Hence  cominff-^^ooTf 
the  floor  of  a malt-house. 

(7)  To  cut  a persoQ*s  comb,  to  disable  him. 

(8)  A mallet.  Devon. 

COMB-BROACll.  The  tooth  of  a comb  for 
, dressing  wool.  Somereet. 

COMBERERE,  A trouble.  Contain/,  troubled, 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  115. 

The  ryche  emperowre  Rayncro 
WoityUi  not  of  thys  rom6^r«. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  181. 
COMBERSOME.  Troublesome ; diflieult  of 
access.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  29. 
COMBRE-WORLD.  An  incumbrance  to  tlm 
world.  Chaucer. 

COMBURMENT.  Incurabrancc.  JVeber, 
COMBUST.  Burnt.  (Lat.)  A term  in  astro- 
logy when  a planet  is  not  more  than  30' 
distant  from  the  sun.  Sec  Randolph’s  Jealqus 
Lovers,  p.  77. 

COMB.  (1)  Coming ; arrival. 

Now  thy  coinly  come  has  comforlhedc  us  allc. 

Marie  Arthuret  US,  LAneatn,  f,  9S* 
f2^  To  be  ripe.  Doreet. 
f3 ) A comfit.  North. 

(4)  Came.  Perceval,  1365. 
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(5)  To  go.  Sir  Eglamour,  713. 

(6)  To  succumb ; to  yield.  C'om3ec  seems  used 
iu  the  same  sense  in  Wright’s  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  126.  “ I can't  come  it,”  I cannot 
manage  it. 

(7)  To  become.  Far.  Hal. 

(8)  To  OTerllow,  or  flood.  We$t. 

(9)  When  such  a time  has  arriTed,  e.  g.  “ it  will 
be  ten  year  come  August.”  This  usage  of  the 
word  is  Tery  common. 

COMB-BACK.  A guinea-fowl.  Batt. 

COMEBE.  A comb.  ReL  Ant.  i.  9. 

COME-BY.  To  procure.  “ Come  by  now,” 
get  out  of  the  way.  “ Come  doyn  upon,”  to 
reprove, to  chide. 

COMED.  Came.  For.  dioL 

CO-MEDLED.  Well  mixed.  Shak. 

COME-IN.  To  surrender. 

COMELINO.  A stranger;  a guest.  North. 
" An  unkind  eumfyng,"  Ywainc  and  Gawin, 
1627.  See  Harrison’s  Desc.  of  Britaine,  p.  6 ; 
MS.  Cott.  Vespaa.  D.  stL  Eawtcumbiinff 
occurs  in  Tim  ^bbin. 

To  loke  je  do  no  file. 

For  auebe  wets  joureaelf  tumwhile. 

Cwmir  limit,  M8.  (Ml.  THx.  OuxoS.  t.  43. 

COMEN.  To  commune.  Coverdak. 

COMENDE.  Coming.  (A.S.) 

Tills  it  befcUe  upoo  a playne. 

They  tyjen  when  be  was  auneade. 

Oounr,  MS.  aoo.  Amlli.  IM,  t.  71. 

COMENB.  Came,  pi.  (A.-S.) 

COME-OFF.  A phrase  equivalent  to  " come 
on,”  to  exeente  any  business.  In  the  pro- 
vinces it  now  meena,  to  alter,  to  change. 
Shakespeare  has  it  in  the  sense  of  paying  a 
debt. 

COME-ON.  To  grow,  to  improve ; to  encroach ; 
to  succeed,  or  follow.  Far.  dial. 

COM  E-OVER.  To  cqjole.  Far.  diaU 

COME-PUR.  A familiar  way  of  calling,  pro- 
perly to  pigs.  Leie. 

COMERAWNCE.  Vexation ; grief. 

COMEROUS.  Troublesome.  Shelton, 

COMESTIBLE.  Eatable.  Becon. 

COME-THY-WAYS.  Come  forward,  generally 
spoken  in  great  kindness.  Go  your  ways,  a 
mode  of  dismissal.  Both  phrases  are  in 
Shakespeare. 

COMFORDE.  Comfort. 

lie  c$  ny  lufc  and  my  lorde* 

My  joye  and  my  corts/ord«n 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1 17,  f.  137. 

COMFORTABLE.  A coTered  passAge-boat  used 
on  the  river  Tyne. 

COMFORTABLE-BREAD.  Spiced  gingerbread. 
Sugared  corianders  are  stilj  called  com/orit. 

COMIC.  An  actor. 

COMICAL.  Ill-tempered. 

COMINE.  To  threaten.  (Lat.) 

COMING-ROUND.  Recovering  from  sickness ; 
returning  to  fricnd&hip. 

COMINGS.  The  sprouts  of  barley  in  process 
of  fermentation  for  malt.  Commin^t  Harri- ' 
sou’s  Descr,  of  England,  p.  169.  See  C<m6  (6). 

COMINS.  Commonage.  Midland  C. 
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COMISE.  To  commit. 

the  with  pacience. 

And  take  into  thy  coiucienco 
Mercy  to  be  ihy  govcrnourc. 

Cwcer,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  101 

COMIT.  Comes. 

COMITY.  Courtesy.  Bdctm. 

COMLAND,  A oorenant.  (d.-X) 

COMLOKER.  More  comely. 

COMLYLY,  Courteously. 

COMMANDER.  A wo^en  rammer  used  to 
drive  piles  of  wood  into  the  ground.  Sec 
Florio,  p.  186;  Nomenclator,  p.  802;  Baret. 
C.  907. 

COMMANDMENTS.  The  nails  of  the  fingers 
are  often  called  the  ten  commandments. 

COMMAUNCE.  Community,  (A.-X.) 

COMMEDOLE.  To  mix,  or  mingle.  (Fr.\ 

COMMEN.  Coming.  Xorih, 

COMMENCE.  A Job ; an  affair.  South. 

COMMENDS.  Commendations ; regards ; com- 
pliments. Shakespeare  has  this  word.  “ I 
doc  not  load  you  with  commends,"  Royall  King 
and  Loyall  Subject,  1637,  sig.  E.  ii. 

COMMENSAL.  A companion  at  table. 

COMMENT.  To  invent ; to  devise. 

COMMENTY.  The  community. 

COMMEV'E.  To  move.  Chaucer. 

COMMISED.  Committed.  " Autoritd  com- 
myaed  unto  theme,"  MS.  Cott.  Cart.  Autiq. 
xviL  11. 

COMMIST.  Joined  together.  (J^.) 

COMMIT.  To  be  guilty  of  incontinence,  ^uik, 

COMMITTED.  Accounted ; considered. 

COMMODITY.  (1)  Wares  t^cn  in  payment  by 
needy  persons  who  borrowed  money  of  usurers. 
The  practice  is  still  common,  though  the  name 
is  extinct 

(2)  “ The  whore,  who  is  called  the  commodity,” 
Bclman  of  London,  1608. 

(3)  An  interlude.  Shak. 

(4)  Interest ; advantage. 

COMMOLYCHE.  Comely. 

COMMONER.  A common  lawyer. 

COMMONEYS.  A choice  kind  of  marble,  higldy 

prized  by  boys. 

COMMON-HOUSE.  That  part  of  a monastery 
in  which  a fire  w as  kept  for  the  monks  to  warm 
themselves  during  the  winter.  Davies’s  An- 
cient Rites,  p.  138. 

COMMON-PITCH,  A term  applied  to  a roof 
in  which  the  length  of  the  raAcrs  is  alx)ut 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  span. 

COMMONS.  Provisions,  a term  still  in  use  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  ^ 

COMMORSB.  Compassion ; pity. 

COMMORTH.  A subsidy,  a oonirilnttion  made 
on  any  particular  occasion.  Sec  Wright’s  Mo- 
nastic letters,  p.  209. 

COMHOTHBR.  A godmother.  A’or/A. 

COMMUNE.  (1)  The  commonalty.  (.d.-TV.) 

(2)  To  distribute.  Paltgrate. 

COMMUNES.  Common  people.  Chatietr. 

COMMUNICATE.  To  share  in.  {Ut.) 

COMMY.  Come.  Skelton. 
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COMNANT.  A covenant;  au  agrecmcut.  Sec 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  35. 

COMON.  Communing ; discourse.  Sieltcm. 
COMOUN.  A town,  or  township. 

COMPACE.  To  encompass. 

And  in  so  moche  In  herte  doth  dclite 
His  tendir  Ijrroli  to  wyldt  and  c^mpace. 

Sot.  /intiq.  134,  f.  13. 

COMPAIGNABLE.  Sociable.  {J.-N.) 

Frendiy  to  ben  and  compa^gnabtt  at  al. 

JtfS  Falrfu  16. 

COMPAINE.  A companion.  (^.-iV.) 

COM  PAN  AGE.  Sustenance;  food.  ((/^.-V.) 

“ To  buere  companaffe,”  Wright's  Pol.  Songs, 
p.  240. 

COMPANION.  A scurvy  fellow.  A frequent 
sense  of  the  word  in  old  plays.  | 

COMPANYE.  To  accompany. 

Whenne  thel  had  companj^  him  so, 

Forth  In  pact  he  bad  hem  go. 

Curtor  MmntU,  MS.  CotL  THn.  Caniah.  f.  77> 
COMPANY-KEEPER.  A lover.  East.  To 
company  with  a woman,  Jutuo,  Palsgrave. 
COMPARATIVE.  A rival.  S/iaJt. 
COMPARISONS.  Caparisons. 

COMPARITY.  Comparison. 

COMPAS.  (1)  Countess.  Ileame. 

(2)  Compost.  **  Lay  on  more  com/xu”  Tosseris 
Husbandry,  p.  36. 

At  Highworth  and  thereabout,  where  fuell  Is  very 
scarce,  the  poora  people  do  strow  strawe  In  the  bar- 
ton on  which  the  cowes  do  dung,  and  then  they 
clap  It  against  the  ttone  wallet  to  drle  for  fuell, 
which  they  call  ollit  Aiell.  They  call  It  also  compms, 
meaning  compost. 

jtubrtp*t  WlltSf  MS.  Rojfol  Sot,  p.  299. 

(3)  Form ; stature. 

(4)  A circle.  (.sf.-iV.) 

COMPASMENT.  Contrivance.  (/f.-M) 

Thorow  whot  mmpauemtnt  and  gile 
FuUe  many  a man  hath  loste  his  while. 

Oover,  MS.  Sot.  jlniig.  134,  f.  76. 

COMPASS.  An  outline.  East. 
COMPASSED.  Circular.  Compassed  window, 
a bay  window,  or  oriel.  Shak. 
COMPASSING.  Contrivance.  Chawer. 
COMPENABULL.  Sociable;  willing  to  give 
participation  in.  See  the  ^kwoldis  Dance, 
110. 

COMPENSE.  To  recompense. 

Whereof  my  hope  myjte  arise 
My  gret  love  to  rompeaae. 

Gowtr,  M8,  Sot.  Antlq.  134,  f.  155. 
To  jeve  his  synne  was  despensed 
With  golde,  whereof  it  WMcompensid. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  101. 

COMPERE.  A gossip ; a near  ftiend.  (^f.-iV.) 
COMPERSOME.  Frolicsome.  Derbysh. 
COMPERTE.  A relation,  or  narrative.  (A.-N.) 

See  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  50,  85. 
COMPERYCION.  Comparison. 

COMPEST.  To  compost  land.  See  Harrison's 
Dcscr.  of  England,  p.  109. 

COMPLAIN.  To  lament  for. 

COMPLE.  (1)  Angry.  Yorkih. 

(2)  To  tannt,  or  bully.  North. 
COMPLEMENT.  Ornament;  accomplishment. 
COMPLIN.  Impertinent.  Yorksh. 


COMPLINE.  Even-song,  the  last  service  of 
the  day.  (A.~N.) 

l was  Id  tny  BotUhlnge  age  Id  Chrisica  churchc 
at  midnyght,  afore  souryse,  at  Che  6r»t  houre,  al 
third  houre,  at  the  slxt  houre,  at  the  lx.  boure.  In 
the  evening,  and  at  compiine. 

Rt(lman*t  Complaint  of  Crate,  1554. 
COMPLISH.  To  accomplish. 

COMPLORE.  To  weep  together. 
COMPON-COVERT.  A kind  of  lace,  the  method 
of  making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl. 
2320,  f.  61. 

COMPONE.  To  compose;  to  calm.  {Lot.) 

Sometimes,  to  compose,  or  form. 
COMPOSITES.  Numbers  which  arc  more  than 
ten  and  not  multiples  of  it.  A division  in  an- 
cient arithmetic,  which  became  obsolete  about 
the  year  1500. 

COMPOSTURE.  Composition;  com}>ost. 
COMPOSURE.  Composition ; frame. 
COMPOWNED.  Composed;  put  together. 
COMPRISE.  To  gather,  or  draw  a conclusion.* 
See  Huarte's  Examcn,  1604,  p.  289. 
COMPROBATE.  Proved. 

COMPROMIT.  To  submit  to  arbitration.  ( Lat.) 
See  Ford's  Line  of  Life,  p.  66 ; Wright’s  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  5. 

COMPTE.  Account.  (A.-N.) 
COMPYNELLB.  A companion.  (A.-N.) 

Scha  rose  hur  up  fryre  and  welle. 

And  went  unto  hur  totnppneUe, 

MS.  Catttab.  Ff.  H.  36,  f.  130. 

COMRAGUE.  A comrade. 

COMSEMENTE.  A commencement. 

And  lyr  Oawayne  by  God  than  tware. 

Here  now  made  a eomeementt 

That  bethe  not  fynynbyd  many  a yere. 

MS.  Horl.  9203,  r.  Kr?* 

COMSEN.  To  begin ; to  commence ; to  endea- 
vour. {A.~S.)  Comsede,  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  402 ; comsith,  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  21. 
COMSING.  Beginning ; commencing. 
COMTH.  Came ; becometb.  Ileame. 
COMUNALTE.  Community. 

COMYN.  (1)  Litharge  of  lead. 

Cummin.  GyofWarwike,  p.  421. 

(3)  Common ; mutual. 

(4)  The  commons.  {A.^N.) 

Than  hath  that  lady  gente 
Choayn  hym  with  romynaaMcnte. 

Jf5.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  36,  f.  76. 
Of  hym  we  wylle  owre  londes  holde 
Be  the  compn$  aiaent. 

MS.  Ibid.  Ff.ii.38,  f.  Ul. 

(5)  An  assembly. 

For  ;lt  was  ne  rer  suche  remyn. 

That  couthe  ordelne  a mcdecin. 

Cotoer,  MS.  Omtab. 

COMYNER.  A partaker.  {Ixtf*) 
COMYNLICHE.  Commonly. 

COMYNTE.  Community. 

CON*  (1)  To  learn ; to  know.  North,  Also,  to 
calcidate ; to  consider. 

^2)  To  fillip.  North. 

(31  To  return  thanks. 

(4)  A searching  mode  of  knowing  whether  a ben 
is  with  egg.  North, 

(5)  Can ; is  aide.  See  Can  (4). 
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(6)  Stout ; Taliant.  rerttegan. 

(7)  A squirrel.  Cumi. 

CONABLE.  Convenient ; suitable.  {A-N.)  It 
also  signifies  /amotia,  as  cmahuU  in  Sharp’s 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  118. 

CONA^iDE.  Covenant.  fFeber.  We  have 
cmumte  in  Langtoft’s  Cbron.  p.  163. 

CO.N.\NDLY.  Knowingly  •,  wisely. 

CONCEIT.  (1)  To  think,  or  suppose  j to  susi>ect. 
Also,  an  opinion.  We»t,  Often,  goo<l  opinion. 

(2)  Conception  ; apprehension.  {A.-N.) 

^3)  An  ingenious  device. 

CONCEITED.  Fanciful ; ingenious.  Also,  in- 
clined to  jest,  merry. 

CONCELLE.  Advice.  (A.-N.) 

CONCENT.  Harmony.  (TmI.) 

CONCERN.  An  estate ; a business.  Var.dial. 
Sometimes,  to  meddle  with. 

CONCRYTA'TE.  Conception. 

CONCEYTE.  See  Conctii  (2). 

CONCEYVED.  Behaved.  Weber. 

CONCHONS.  Conscience.  Sec  Wright’s  Mo- 
nastic betters,  pp.  132,  133. 

CONC1NN.ATE.  Fit;  decent,  //aff. 

CONCLUDE.  To  include. 

CONCLUSION.  An  experiment. 

CONCREW.  To  grow  together. 

CONCURBIT.  A suhliining-vcssel. 

CONCUSSION.  Extortion.  (Cat.) 

CONCYS.  A kind  of  sauce. 

COND.  To  conduct.  Chaucer. 

CONDE.  Perused;  known.  (A.-S.) 

CONDER.  (1)  A comer.  Devon, 

(2)  A person  stationed  on  an  eminence  to  give 
notice  to  fishers  which  way  the  herring-shoals 

go- 

CONDERSATE.  Congealed. 

CONDESCEND.  To  agree.  Satt.  This  is  also 
an  archaism. 

CONDESCENDE.  To  yield.  (A.-N.)  Hence 
condeecent,  agreement,  Hawkins,  ii.  93. 

The  same  Agnes  Commyne,  srydowe,  by  the  cen- 
illJcmH  and  procuiemem  oftheiald  John  inU  Jane, 
came  to  Che  maior  of  the  cittle  of  IVewe  Sarum. 

JfS.  CSoncery  Bi/le,  Turr.  Land.  Ft.  10,  no.  S3. 

CONDETHE.  Safe  conduct. 

CONDIDDLED.  Dispersed ; mislaid ; frittered 
away ; stolen.  Devon. 

CONDIE.  To  conduct.  Langtoft,  p.  182. 

But  eondite  only  of  the  aterre  ahene. 

Its.  Sx.  Anilt.  134,  f.  S3 

CONDISE.  Conduits.  (A.-N.) 

CONDITION.  Temper;  disposition;  nature. 
Eati.  Common  in  early  works. 

CONDLEN.  Candles. 

CONDOO.  A whimsical  corruption  of  the  word 
concur.  Besides  the  examples  given  by  Nares 
may  be  mentioned  Hevwood’s  Royall  King, 
1637,sig.F.ii. 

CONDON.  Knowing ; intelligent. 

CONDRAK.  A kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320, 
f.  57. 

CONDUCT.  (1)  Hired.  (Cat.) 

(2)  A conductor.  See  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  282. 
283,  103. 


CONDUCTION.  Cluirge ; conduct.  See  Eger- 
ton  Papers,  p.  242 ; llolinshcd.  Hist.  Scot, 
p.  78. 

CONDUCT-MONEY.  Money  paid  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  take  them  to  their  ships. 
CONDUL.  A candle. 

CONE.  A clog.  North. 

CONESTABLE.  A constable.  (A.-N., 
CONE-WHEAT.  Bearded-wheat.  A'enf. 
CONEY.  A hec-hive.  Tuner, 
CONEY-FOGLE.  To  lay  plots.  Cxnc. 
CONEY-LAND.  laind  so  light  and  sandy  as  to 
be  fit  for  nothing  but  rabbits.  Eaet. 
CONFECT.  A sweetmeat. 

CONFECTE.  Prepared. 

And  whanne  the  water  fUlly  waa  eortfeefe, 

Liche  the  statute  antC  the  ryytea  oolde. 

ladgttte,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  7. 

CONFECTED.  PlUble.  North. 
CONFECTION.  A sweetmeat ; a drug. 
CONFECTURE.  Composition.  (A.-N.) 
CONFEDER.  To  confederate. 

CONFEIT.  A sweetmeat.  See  Warner’s  An- 
tiq. Cnlin.  p.  65 ; Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  430. 
CONFER.  To  compare.  Hooper, 

CONFERY.  The  daisy.  See  Reliq.  Ant.  i.  55 ; 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  112 ; MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CONFINE.  To  expel ; to  banish. 

CONFINED.  Engaged  as  a labourer  for  a year 
to  one  master.  Ai’ite. 

CONFINELESS.  Boundless. 

CONFINER.  A borderer,  r 
CONFISKE.  To  confiscate,  (A.-N) 
CONFITEOR.  A confessor. 

CONFITING.  A sweetmeat. 

CONFLATE.  Troubled.  (Cat.) 
CONFLOPSHUN.  Confusion ; a hobble.  North. 
CONFORT.  Comfort ; consolation. 
CONFOUND.  To  destroy.  Shot. 
CONFOUNDED.  Ashamed.  (Ut.) 
CONFRARY.  A brotherhood. 

CONFUSE.  Confounded.  (A.-N.) 

CONFY.  A confection. 

CONGE.  (1)  To  bow.  Baxt. 

(2)  To  expcL  (A.-N.)  See  Langtoft,  p.  32:s ; 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  65,  258. 
CONGELATE.  Congealed. 

CONG  EON.  A dwarf.  Afintheu. 
CONGERDOUST.  A dried  conger. 

CONGIE.  Leave.  (A.-N.) 

CONGRECE.  Suite  of  servants.  (A.-N.) 
CONGREE.  To  agree  together. 
CONGRUELY.  Conveniently ; fitly.  See  Hall, 
Henry  V.  f.  31 ; Gesta  Rom.  p.  198.  Con- 
gruent, Stratt,  u.  190. 

CONGRUENCE.  Fitness. 

CONGURDE.  Conjured. 

Syr,  seyde  the  pylgryme. 

Thou  hwte  me  congimfe  St  thyt  tyme. 

JfS.  Cantab.  Ff . Ii. ».  f.  IIM. 
CONIFFLE.  To  embezzle.  Somereet. 

CONIG.  A rabbit.  See  Minot,  p.  37.  Hence 
conigar,  a rabbit-warren.  Weet.  Florio  has 
connie-grea,  p.  1 1 7 ; eonnggar,  Elyot  in  V.  / f- 
rariam  ; conyngerye,  Lydgate,  p.  174  ; cunnie- 
greene.  Two  Angric  Women  of  Abingtoii,  p.  8 1 . 
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CONISAUNCE.  Uuderstanding. 

CONJECT.  (1)  Thrown  into.  Bectm. 

^2)  To  conjecture. 

CONJECTE.  To  project.  (A.-N) 
CONJECTURE.  To  judge.  (A.-N.) 
CONJOUN.  A coward.  (A.-N.) 
CONJURATOUR,  A contpirator. 

CONJURE.  To  adjure.  (A.-N.) 
CONJURISON.  Conjuration.  (A.-N.) 
CONKABELL.  Art  icicle.  Devon. 
CONKERS.  SnaU-ihellt.  Eatl. 

CONNA.  Cannot.  Cor.  dial. 

CONNAT.  Amarm.tlade.  (A.-iV.) 

CONNE.  (1)  A quince.  (A-.y.) 

(2)  To  know;  to  be  able.  (A.-S.) 

CONNER.  A reader.  Yortih. 

CONNEX.  To  join  together.  See  Ball,  Henry 
VII.  f.Sj  MS.  Harl.  834. 

CONNICAUGHT.  Cheated. 

CONNIEARS.  A beaat’a  Vidniei.  North. 

CON  NI  NO.  Learning  j knowledge. 

CONNY.  See  Canny. 

CONOUR.  Any  amall outlet  for  water;  lome. 
timee,  a funnel  ? 

CONPACE.  To  compass  or  contrive. 

Ai  a prince  devoid  of  alle  grace, 

Agelnj  Ood  be  gan  tocenpece. 

ht/Ognt^t  MucOmm.  MH.  Hatton  8, 

CONQUERS.  A conquest. 

CONQUINATE.  To  pollute.  Shelton. 

CON  RE  Y.  Bun  together.  Hearne. 
CONSCIENCE.  Hstimation.  North. 
CONSECUTE.  To  attain.  (Let.) 

CONSEIL.  Counsel.  (A.-N.) 
CONSENTANT.  tlonsenting  to.  {A.-N.) 
CONSERVE.  To  preserve.  {A.-N.) 
CONSERVISE.  A conservatory. 

CONSEYLY.  To  ailvise.  R.  Clouc.  p.  214. 
CONSORT.  (1)  A conipanyor  baud  of  musicians; 
a concert. 

(2)  To  associate  with.. 

CON  SOUD.  The  les  i daisy. 
CONSPIREMENT.  Conspiracy. 

But  tuche  a falt<  eotupirem»Ht, 

Thou]  it  be  priv<  <br  a throw, 

Ood  wolUe  not  v'cre  unknowr. 

G»«ctr,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  1S4,  f.  U. 

CONSTABLERIE.  A ward,  or  division  of  a 
castle,  nnder  the  care  of  a constable.  {A.-N.) 
CONSTEK.  To  construe.  Hence,  sometimes, 
to  comprehend. 

CON8T1LLE.  To  distil.  Lydgate. 
CONSTOBLE.  A great  coat.  fiw/.  Also  called 
a comtoper. 

CONSTORY.  The  consistory.  (A.-N.) 
CONSUETE.  Usual ; wceustomed.  {Cat.) 
CONTAIN.  To  abstain.  Also,  to  restrain.  Both 
an  active  and  neuter  verb. 

CONTAKE.  Debate:  quarrelling.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  7 ; Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  59 ; con- 
lahl,  Tundale,  p.  2.  Also  spelt  eonteke  and 
eonteck. 

CONTANKEROUS.  Quarrelsome.  fVett. 
CONTAS.  A countess.  Itleame  has  a queer  illus- 
tration of  this  word  ii  i liis  glossar)'  to  Rob. 
Glonc.  p.  f>35. 


CONTEKOUR.  A person  who  quarrela.  Seg 
Langtofl’s  Chron.  p.  328. 

CONTEL.  To  fbret^  Tntetr. 
CONTENANCE.  Appearance ; pretence. 
CONTENE.  To  continue. 

CONTENTATION.  Content ; satis&ction. 
CONTIGNAT.  Successively.  Heame. 
CONTINENT.  'That  in  which  anything  is  con- 
tained. Shah. 

CONTINEWE.  Contents. 

CONTOURBED.  Disturbed. 

y «m  dirttourbed 

lo  ftUe  mya  herte>  azid  to  contomrttd. 

That  y ne  may  my  wlttes  gete. 

Gvwtfy  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  154g  f.  39. 

CONTRAIRE.  Contrary ; opposite.  {J.-S.) 
CONTRAPTION.  Conlrirance.  «>#/. 
CONTRARIE.  To  go  against»  vex»  oppose. 
{A.-N.)  Contrariant y Hall,  Edw.  IV,  f.  22. 
Occasionally  a substantiye. 

And  whanne  they  diden  the  contrarye. 

Fortune  wa«  conerarimde. 

Gow4t,  ms.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  34. 

CONTRARYUS.  Different.  (A.-N.) 

He  muite  bothe  drynke  and  ete 
Contrarytu  drynke  and  eomtraryus  mete. 

MS.  CMtoh.  Ff.  a.  30.  f.  138. 
CONTRA  VERSE.  Quite  the  reverse. 
CONTREE.  A country.  {A.-.\.) 
CONTREPETE.  To  counterfeit ; imitate.  {A.~N.) 
CONTREVE.  To  contrive.  {A.-N.) 
CONTREVORE.  A contrivance.  “ Here  now 
a contrevore,"  Langtoft,  p.  334. 
CONTRIBUTE.  To  take  tribute  of. 
CONTRIVE.  To  wear  out,  pass  away. 
CONTROVE.  To  invent  (d.-,V.) 
CONTUBERNIAL.  Familiar.  {Lai.) 
CONTUND.  To  beat  down.  Lilly. 
CONTUNE.  To  continue.  Not  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhstne,  as  Tyrwhitt  thinks.  It  occurs 
also  in  prose. 

CONTURBATION.  Disturbance. 

CONVAIL.  To  recover. 

CONVALE.  A valley,  ffotme. 
CONVAUNCF.D.  Promised.  {A.-N.) 
CONVENABLE.  Fitting.  Shelton. 
CONVENE.  Arrangement.  (A..N.) 
CONVENT.  To  summon  ; to  convene. 
CONVENTIONARY-RENTS.  The  reserved 
rents  of  life-leases. 

CONVENT-LOAF.  Rnc  manchet. 
CONVERSANT.  To  converse.  Paltgrare. 
CONVERTITE.  A convert. 

CONVEY.  Conveyance.  Hence  to  steal,  for 
which  it  was  a )K>Iitc  term,  as  Pistol  insiim. 
ates.  Conpeyance  is  also  used  for  etealiny. 
CONVICIOUS.  Abusive,  (taf.) 

CONVINCE.  To  conquer;  to  convict. 
CONVIVE.  To  feast  together. 

CONVOY.  A clog  for  the  wheel  of  a waggon. 
North. 

CONY’.  A rabbit.  Also  rabbit-skin,  as  in  Mid- 
dleton, iii.  39 ; Test.  Vetust.  |).  73t. 
CONY-CATCH.  To  deceive  a simple  person  ; 
to  cheat.  Sometimes  merely  to  trick.  Cony, 
catcher,  a sharjwr. 
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CONYOARTllE.  A rabbit  warren.  PaUj/rave. 

CONYNB.  Knowledge. 

With  ftU  eoHpnt  whicbe  ichc  hadd*, 

Hire  do*  cnrye  tho  ache  apraddr. 

CowfTt  iiS>  Sof.  ^ntiq,  134,  f.  G3« 

CONYNGK.  A rabbit. 

He  went  and  fett  eortfenfe*  thre, 

Alle  bakm  welle  in  a pasty. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  4H,  f.  50. 

COO.  (1)  Fear.  Aor/A 

(2)  To  call.  Cumb. 

(3;  A jackdaw.  Pr.  Parr. 

COOB.  A hen.coop.  iViKs. 

COOCn-HANDED.  Left-handed.  Dcron. 

COOK.  (1)  To  throw.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  disappoint ; to  punish.  Norik. 

COOKwEEL.  A cross-bun.  Aoa/. 

COOKLE.  A pair  of  prongs  with  an  aperture 

through  which  the  mcated  spit  is  thrust. 
East. 

COOKOLD.  A cuckold. 

COOLER.  A large  open  tub.  f 'ar.  dial. 

COOLING-CARD.  Literally  a bolus,  acconiing 
to  Gifford,  and  hence  mctapborically  used  in 
the  sense  of  a decifivc  retort  in  word  or  ac- 
tion. It  seems  also  to  be  used  for  bad  nstrt. 
Gifford  has  ridiculed  Weber's  derivation  of 
the  term  from  card-playing,  but  sec  the  True 
Tragedie  of  Ric.  III.  p.  23. 

COOM.  Dust ; dirt.  North, 

COOMS.  Ridges.  East. 

COOP.  (1)  Come  up  1 Var.  dial. 

2)  A closed  cart.  North. 

3)  A hollow  vessel  made  of  twigs,  used  for 
taking  fish  in  the  Humber. 

COOPLE.  To  crowd.  North. 

COORBYD.  Curved.  Lydgate. 

COORE.  To  crouch.  Yorksh.  **  Coore  downe 
on  your  hecles/'  Baret,  C.  1258. 

COOSCOT.  A wood-pigeon.  North. 

COOSE.  To  loiter,  livon. 

COOT-  (1)  The  water-hen.  **  As  stupid  as  a 
coot,**  and  **  as  bald  as  a coot,**  old  prover- 
bial sayings.  See  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Escotsois, 
Magot.  Drayton  has  coot-bold. 

^2)  The  ancle,  or  foot.  North. 

COOTH.  A cold.  NoHh. 

COP.  (1)  AmoQBd,orbank;  a heap  of  anything. 
North-  Also,  an  inclosure  with  a ditch  round 
it. 

.(2)  To  throw  underhand.  Verr.  dial. 

(3)  The  top,  or  summit.  {A.-S.) 

The  watris  yeden  md  decreeaklen  til  tu  the  tenth* 
mnneihe.  for  to  the  ten  the  tnooethe.  in  the  irste 
dal  of  the  monethe,  the  cappis  of  hillU  apecritlen. 

US.  Bodt.  rrj. 

(4)  The  round  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  the  top  of 
a bee-hive. 

(5)  The  beam  that  is  placed  between  a pair  of 
drawing  oxen. 

(6)  That  part  of  a waggon  which  hangs  over  the 
tfailler-horse. 

(7)  A cop  of  peas,  fifteen  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and  sixteen  in  the  bam. 

8)  A lump  of  yam.  North. 

9)  A fence.  North. 


(10)  A pinnacle;  the  rising  part  of  a battlement. 

(11)  Same  as  cqp-Aeud,  q.  v. 

COPART.  To  join  ; to  share. 

COPATAIN.  A conical  bat ; one  in  the  form  of 

a sugar  loaf.  The  word  is  also  spelt  coppid^ 
itmke,  coppetitante,  and  eoppintonk.  “ A co- 
pentank  for  Caipbas,"  Gascoigne's  Delicate 
Diet,  1576.  See  Dn  Bartas,  p.  364  ; Nomen- 
clator,  pp.  165, 449 ; Skelton,  ii.  429.  Accord- 
ing to  Kcnnctt,  p.  54,  **  a hat  with  a high 
crown  is  called  a copped  crown  hat." 

COP-BONE.  The  knee-pan.  Somerset. 

COPE.  (1)  To  top  a waU  with  thin  bricks  or 
stone. 

(2)  To  chop  or  exchange.  East.  “ Copen  or 
by,"  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  105. 

(3)  A cloak  ; a covering.  {A.-N.) 

ThegTFttyst  clerke  that  ever  thou  seytt 
To  take  bym  undur  heryn  cvpe. 

US.  QinraS.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  48. 

(4)  A tribute  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for 
smelting  le^  at  his  mill. 

(5)  A large  quantity.  East. 

(6^  To  fasten  ; to  muzzle.  Bast. 

(7)  Futuo.  **  And  is  again  to  cope  your  wife," 
Othello,  iv.  1. 

(8>  An  error,  or  &ult.  (A.*N.) 

f9)  To  give  way.  Warw. 

(10)  To  pare  a hawk’s  beak. 

COPEMAN.  A chapman,  or  merchant. 

COPENTANK.  See  Ct^atain. 

COPERONE.  A pinna^.  Pr,  Part. 

COPESMATE.  A companion,  or  friend.  Sec 
Dent's  Pathway,  p.  305 ; Brit.  BibL  ii.  540. 

COP-HALFPENNY.  The  game  of  chuck-far- 
thing, played  with  halfpence. 

COP-HEAD.  A crest  of  feathers  or  tuft  hair 
on  the  head  of  an  animal.  Cepped,  crested. 
" Coppet,  AufT^e,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 

COPIE.  Plenty.  (Lat.) 

COPINER.  A lover.  (.^.-.5.) 

COPIOUS.  Plentiful  (Lat.) 

COPPE.  A cup,  or  basin.  {A.^N.) 

COPPEL.  AsmaUcup.  (fr.) 

COPPER-CLOUTS.  Spatterdashes.  Deton. 

COPPERFINCII.  A chaffinch.  West. 

COPPER-ROSE.  The  red  field  poppy. 

COPPET.  Saucy ; impudent.  A'orM. 

COPPID.  Peaked,  referring  to  the  fashion  of 
the  long-peaked  toe.  " Galochca  y-coupetl," 
Piers  Ploogbmao,  p.  370.  " Co1^)^  shone," 
Torrent  of  Portngal,  p.  51.  **  Shone  dccopid," 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  843. 

Stood  on  hir  tois  eopptd  aa  a lark, 

Potte  oute  hit  voy»e  aud  lowde  will  lyng. 

That  all  the  stfcte  therof  shall  ryng. 

US.  Laud.  418.  f*  M. 

COPPIE.  A dram.  North. 

COPPIN.  A piece  of  yam  taken  from  the  apin- 
dlc.  North. 

COPPING.  A fence.  North. 

COPPLE-CROWNBD.  With  a head  high,  and 
rising  up,  spoken  of  a boy  with  hair  standing 
up  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  of  a bird  with  a 
tuft  of  feathers  on  its  crown.  CopjnM  it  a 
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name  for  a hen  in  the  Tumament  of  Totten* 
ham. 

COPPLING.  Unsteady.  EaaU 

COPPROUS.  AsyUabub. 

COPPY.  (1)  A coppice.  ffV#/. 

(2)  A child's  stool ; a foot>stooU  North.  **  CoU 
rakiu  and  copttoltu**  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 

COP'ROSE.  Same  as  copper-rote,  q.  v.  Also, 
copperas,  vitriol,  Kennett,  p.  55. 

COPS.  (1)  A connecting  crook  of  a harrow. 

nett. 

(2)  Balls  of  yam.  Lane. 

COPSAL.  A piece  of  iron  which  terminates  the 
front  of  a plough. 

COPSE.  To  cut  brushwood,  tufts  of  grass,  &c. 

Dor$ft. 

COPSB.LAUREL.  Tlie  spurge  laurel. 

COPSES.  See  Cop  (6). 

COPSON.  A fence  placed  on  the  top  of  a small 
dam  laid  across  a ditch.  South. 

COPT.  Convex.  North. 

COPT*KNOW.  The  top  of  a conical  hill.  North. 

COP-UP.  To  relinquish.  Eoit. 

COP-WEB.  A cobweb.  Var.  dial 

COPY.  To  close  in.  ^ 

CORACLE.  A small  boat  for  one  person,  made 
of  wicker-work,  covered  with  leather  or  hide, 
and  pitched  over,  so  light  as  to  be  easily  car- 
ried on  the  back.  fVnt, 

CORAGE.  Heart ; inclination ; spirit ; courage. 

CORALLE.  Dross ; refuse.  {A.~N^ 

CORANCE.  Currants.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  402 ; 
Lilly's  Endimion,  ed.  1632,  sig.  £.  i.;  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  70. 

CORANT.  Running.  {A.^N.) 

CORANTO.  A kind  of  dance,  with  rapid  and 
lively  movements. 

CORASEY.  Vexation,  //e/f. 

CORAT.  The  name  of  a dish  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 

CORBEL.  In  architecture,  a projection  or 
bracket  a wall  or  pillar  to  support  some 
weight.  Corbt  is  also  found  in  Elizabethan 
writers.  Corhtl-ttonyiy  Kennett,  p.  55.  Cor- 
bettU,  House  of  Fame,  iii.  214.  CorheUtabU, 
according  to  Willis,  the  upper  table  below  the 
battlements. 

COUBETTES.  Gobbets.  Warner. 

CORBIN-BONE.  The  bone  between  the  anus 
and  bladder  of  an  animal,  La  Chaste  du  Cerf, 
Paris,  1840. 

Then  take  out  the  thouldtrs  slitting  aoooe, 

The  bell)*  tc  the  side  to  the 

Bo«ke  0/  Hunting,  1500. 

rORBO.  A thick-hafted  knife. 

CORBY.  A carrion  crow  ; also,  a raven.  North. 
Uall  uses  corbyn,  Henry  VIII.  f.  77,  but  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  enter  into  a full  expla- 
nation of  the  word. 

CORCE.  (1)  To  chop,  or  exchange. 

(2)  Body ; stomach.  {A.~N.) 

He  kUrt  to  hym  wyth  gret  force. 

And  hyt  hyro  egurly  on  the  eorce. 

MS.  OsnraS.  Pf.  U.  38,  f.  154. 
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CORD.  (1)  A cord  of  wood,  a piece  8 ft.  by  4 ft. 
and  4 fl.  thick.  Also,  a stack  of  wood.  Cord- 
feood,  wood,  roots,  &c.  set  up  in  stacks. 

(2)  Accord.  Weber. 

CORDANLI.  In  accordance. 

CORDE.  To  accord ; to  agree.  {A.-N.) 

Hur  hart  to  hym  can  cords, 

For  to  have  hym  to  hur  lorde. 

MS.  Qintab.  Ff.  li.  .38,  f.  121. 
CORDBLLES.  Twisted  cords ; tassels. 
CORDEMENT.  Agreement.  {A.-N.) 

He  kytsyd  hur  at  that  contement. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  IL  SR.  f.  KC. 
CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from  Cordova  (or 
Corduba)  a place  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture.  Also  spelt  cordewayne,  cordo- 
weyne,  &c.  See  Arch.  xi.  93 ; Cov.  Myst.  p. 
241  ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  401 ; HaUu\*t,  1599, i.  189; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  24 ; Davenant's 
Madagascar,  ed.  1648,  p.  19.  Although  ori- 
ginally made  in  Spain,  cordevan  leather  was 
afterwards  manufactui^  mostly  in  England 
from  goat-skin. 

CORDINER  A shoemaker. 

CORDLY.  A tunny. 

CORDONE.  An  honorary  reward  given  to  a 
successful  combatant. 

CORDY.  Made  of  cord. 

CORE.  (1)  To  sweep  a chimney. 

SA  disease  in  sheep.  Devon. 

The  middle  of  a rick  when  the  outside  has 
been  cut  away  all  round. 

(4)  Chosen.  Chron.  Vilod.  p.  121.  “ Ichara 

coreji  king,”  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  428. 
CORELLAR.  A corollary.  Palsyrave. 
CORERCIOUS.  Corpulent ; corsy. 

CORESED.  Harness^  (A.-N.) 

CORESUR.  A courier.  (A.‘N.) 

CORETTE.  To  correct 
CORF.  A large  coal-basket.  There  is  a basket 
used  for  taking  fish  also  so  called. 

CORFOUR.  The  curfew.  (A.-N.) 

CORFY.  To  rub.  North. 

CORHNOTE.  Cidamum,  bo(. 
CORIANDER-SEED.  Money. 

CORINTH.  A bEOthel.  Shah. 

CORINTHIAN.  A debauched  man. 

CORKS.  The  core  of  fruit. 

CORKED.  Offended.  Var.  dial 
CORKER.  A scolding.  Var.  dial 
CORKES.  Bristles. 

CORKS*  Cinders.  Lane. 

CORLE.  To  strike,  or  pat.  Decon. 
CORLET-SHOES.  Raised  cork-shoes. 

CORLU.  A curlew. 

CORMARYE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
8cril>ed  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 

CORME.  The  service-tree.  (A.-N.) 
CORMORANT.  A servant.  Jonson. 

CORN.  (1)  Chosen.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  A grain  of  salt,  &c.  Come<f-5e^is  salted  beef. 
(3)  Oats.  North. 

CORNAGE.  A tenure  which  obliges  the  land- 
holder to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blow- 
ing a born. 
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CORNAIX.  The  bead  of  a tilting  lance.  See 
Lyheau’s  Disconus,  1604 ; Kiehard  Coer  dc 
Lion.  297.  Also  a coronal,  or  little  crown, 
aa  in  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  8* 

CORNALYN.  Cornelian. 

CORN-BIND.  Wild  convolvolus. 

CORN-COCKLE.  Com  campion. 

CORN-CRAKE.  Tlie  land-raU. 

COKNDER.  A receding  angle.  Devon. 

CORNED.  (1)  Intoxicated.  Salop. 

(2)  Furnished  with  grain.  North. 

(3)  Peaked;  pointed.  See  Skelton,  i.  149; 
Collier’s  Old  Ballads,  p.  29. 

CORNEL.  (1)  A comer.  We»t.  “ The  cornel 
of  the  quadrant,”  MS.  Sloane  213. 

(2)  A kernel.  See  Euphues  Ooldcn  Legacie, 
p.  74 ; Praysc  of  Nothing,  1585 ; Dial.  Great. 
Moral,  p. 

(3^  A frontaL  Pr.  Parv. 

(4)  An  embrasure  on  the  walls  of  a castle. 
{ji.-N.)  See  Kyng  Alis.  7210. 

With  tix  ataget  ful  of  towrellea, 

Wei  flourished  with  comelle$. 

Hichard  Coer  dt  tAortf  1B42. 

CORNELIUS-TUB.  The  sweating-tub  of  Cor- 
nelius, formerly  used  for  the  cure  of  a certain 
disease. 

CORNEMUSE.  A rustic  instrument  of  music, 
blown  like  our  bagpipe.  That  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  bagpipe,  as  Nares  supposes, 
seems  clear  from  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems, 
p.  200,  where  a (Ustinction  is  made  between 
the  two.  “ With  eomnte  and  cUriones,”  MS. 
Mortc  Arthure,  f.  72. 

Of  bombarde  and  of  clarion,  I 

With  com«mrM  and  schalinelc. 

Owoer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  154,  f.  S4d. 

CORNER.  A point  at  whist. 

CORNER-TILE.  A guttcr-tile. 

CORNET.  (I)  A small  conical  piece  of  bread. 
Warner’s  Antiq.  Cul.  p.  101. 

(2)  Same  as  eq^n,  q.  ▼. 

CORNICHON.  A kind  of  game,  very  similar 
to  quoits.  (/V.) 

CORNISH.  The  ring  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon. 

CORNISH-HUG.  A particular  lock  practised 
by  the  Cornish  wrestlers. 

CORNIWILLEN.  A lapwing.  Corme. 

CORNLAITERS.  Newly  married  peasants  who 
beg  com  to  sow  their  first  crop  with. 

CORN-ROSE.  The  wild  pomy. 

CORNWALL.  A woman  who  cuckolds  her 
husband  was  said  to  send  him  into  Cornwall 
without  a boat. 

CORNY.  (1)  Tipsy.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Abounding  in  com.  Eaat. 

(3)  Tasting  well  of  malt.  {A.>S.)  “ Comic 

aile,”  new  ale,  Christmas  Carols,  p.  47- 

COROD  Y,  A sum  of  money  or  an  allowance  of 
food  and  clotliing  allowed  by  an  abbot  out  of 
a monastery  to  the  king  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  one  of  his  servants.  A corody  could 
be  purchased  on  a plan  similar  to  our  an- 
nuities. 


CORONAL.  A crown,  or  garland. 

With  kellc  and  with  corenatte  deoliche  arrayedr. 

Mortf  Arthurs,  MS.  Litton,  f.  67 

CORONEL.  A colonel,  (t^un.) 

COROUN.  A crown. 

Ryche  ladyya  of  grete  renouoB 
They  do  nuke  hem  ryche  conunt. 

MS.  Hart.  170I.  f.  2S. 

COROUNMENT.  Coronation.  {A.~N.\ 

COROUR.  A courser.  {A.^N.) 

CORP.  A corpse.  North.  Middleton  has  this 
form  of  the  word. 

CORPHUN.  A herring. 

CORPORAL.  A corporal  of  the  field  was  one 
who  guarded  and  arranged  the  shot  or  anus  of 
the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle. 

CORPORAS.  The  cloth  which  was  placed  be- 
neath the  consecrated  elements  in  the  sacra- 
ment. 

CORPORATION-SEATS.  The  large  square 
pew  in  some  churcltes  generally  appropriated 
to  strangers. 

CORPORATURE.  A man’s  body,  or  corpora- 
tion, as  we  still  say.  See  the  Man  in  the 
Moonc,  1657,  p.  74. 

CORPSE-CANDLE.  A thick  candle  used  for- 
merly at  lake-wakes.  Aubrey,  p.  1 76,  men- 
tions  a kind  of  fiery  apparition  so  called. 

CORRETIER.  A horse-dealer. 

CORRID-HONEY.  Hard,  candied  honey. 

COURIGE.  To  correct,  {A.-N.) 

CORRIN.  A crown,  {A.~N.) 

CORRIVAL.  A partner  in  Section ; a rival. 
In  a Description  of  Love  by  W.  C.  1653,  is  a 
poem,  “ To  his  love  fearing  a rom’ra/.” 

CORROSY.  A grudge ; ill-wilk  Devon. 

CORRUMPABLB.  Cormptible.  {A.-N.) 

CORRUMPE.  To  corrupt.  {A.^N.) 

CORRUPTED.  Ruptured.  Suffolk. 

CORRYNE-POWDER.  Cora  powder,  a fine 
kind  of  gunpowder. 

CORS.  (1)  The  shaft  of  a pinnacle.  Willis’s 
Arch.  Norn.  p.  71. 

(2)  The  body.  (jf.-AT.)  The  body  of  a chariot 
was  sometimes  so  called, 

(3)  Course.  Weber. 

CORSAINT,  A holy  body;  a saint.  {A.~N.) 
Sec  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  109 ; Langtoft,  pp. 
44,  308. 

He  sekes  •eyatei  bot  sddeDe,  the  sorere  he  grypes 

That  thus  clekys  thbcorwivnr  owte  of  thir  heghe  cly  ff^i. 

Marta  Arthara,  MS.  tAnctiin,  f.  65. 
Ne  never  hailde  they  amendement. 

That  we  horde,  at  any  corteynt. 

MS.  Uarl.  1701,  f.  61. 

CORSARY.  A pirate. 

CORSE.  (1)  To  curse.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  Silk  riband  woven  or  liraided.  Corse  of  a 
gyrdell,  tUsu**  Palsgrave. 

COKSERE.  A horseman.  Also  a war-horse,  ns 
in  Todd’s  Illustrations,  p.  214 ; and  sometimes, 
a horse-dealer. 

COKSEY.  An  inconvenience  or  grievance.  See 
Dent's  Pathway,  pp.  306,  369 ; Tusscr,  p.  32 
Stanihurst,  p.  25. 

CORSING.  Horse-dealing. 
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CORSIVB.  CorrotWe. 

CORSPBBSANT.  A mortairy. 

CORSY.  Fat ; unwieldy. 

CORTEISE.  Conrteay.  Also  an  niljcrtivc. 
LauQColoc  )ok3r»  he  up|Hms 
How  e9Tt4is0  waft  In  hym  more 
Than  cryr  waft  la  any  man. 

MS.  Hati.  f.  I]3. 

CORTBR.  A cloth. 

CORTESLICHE.  Conrtconily. 

CORTEYSEAR.  More  courteous. 

CORTINE.  A curUin. 

CORTS.  Carrots.  <Sofnerte/. 

CORTYL.  A kirtle. 

CORUNE.  See  f'orowi. 

CORVE.  About  the  eighth  of  a ton  of  coals. 

Boxes  used  in  coal  mines  are  also  called  comes. 
CORVEN.  Carred ; cut.  (J.-S.) 

Corvent  wyodows  of  Rlase, 

With  joly  bandia  of  brtac. 

MS.  UncoiH  A.  i.  17.  f.  136. 
The  wodc  waft  wallyd  abowic. 

And  wclc  rorryn  wyth  ryche  tton. 

MS.  Caniab.  Pf.  H.  38.  f.  64. 
With  maony*  hoodet  a*  ftche  were  wroghte, 

Or  eorryn  on  a tree.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  69. 

CORVISOR.  A shoemaker. 

CORWYN.  Cunretl.  Arch.  xxx.  406. 

CORY.  A shepherd's  cot.  Pr.  Parv. 

CORYAR.  A currier.  {Lat.) 

CORYED.  Curried  \ drubbed. 

CORYNALLE.  Same  as  comaU,  q.  v. 

The  schafle  was  strong  over  alle, 

A Dd  a Welle  schaped  ctrfMUe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  H.  3B,  f.  947. 

CORYS.  Course. 

Ne  3yt  the  love  off  peramoun. 

W'oche  ever  athe  be  the  comyn  eaiyt 
Among  U>em  that  lusty  were. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  I.  6,  f.  5. 
CORZIED.  Grieved.  From  Cor$ey. 

COS.  (1)  Because.  Var.  duU. 

(2)  A kiss.  Audelay,  p.  60. 

COSEY.  Snug;  comfortable.  Also  a term  for 
half  tipay. 

COSH.  (1)  The  husk  of  com.  Eati. 
f2^  Quiet ; stilL  Salop. 

(3)  A cottage,  or  hovel.  Craven.  This  term 
occurs  in  Prompt,  Parv. 

COSHERING.  A set  feast  made  in  Ireland  of 
noblemen  and  their  tenants,  who  sat  the  whole 
time  on  straw.  The  coshering  was  always  ac* 
companied  with  harper's  music.  Sec  a cu- 
rious description  in  Stanihnrst,  p.  45. 

COSIER.  A cobbler. 

COSIN.  A cousin,  or  kinsman. 

COSINAGE.  Kindred. 

And  how  he  stood  of  eoainaa* 

To  the  emperoure,  made  hem  astwage. 

Goteftr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  47.  > 
COSP.  The  emt  bar  at  the  top  of  a spade.  < 
The  iaatCDing  of  a door  is  also  so  called. 
COSSE.  A kiss.  (v^.-S.)  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  i 
29 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  203. 

COSSET.  A pet  lamb.  Hence  a pet  of  any 
kind.  Also,  to  fondle.  i 

COSSHEN.  A cushion.  ( 


COSSICAL.  Algebraical.  Digges,  in  1579,  de- 
scribed the  “ Arte  of  numbers  eottieaU.” 
COST.  (1)  Loss,  or  risk.  Norik. 

(2)  The  vumtagrtia,  bot. 

(3)  A dead  body.  Dtvon. 

(41  A side,  or  region.  (A.-N.) 

(5l  A rib.  Eaai. 

(6)  Manner  j business  j quality.  ■■  Swych  coiltu 
to  kythe,”  Degrerant,  364. 

(7)  “ Nedet  cost,”  a phrase  equivalent  to  poti- 
tntfty.  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  1479. 

COSTAGE.  Cost  j expense.  (A.-N.)  “ To 

duelle  at  his  eotloffe,"  Lincoln  MS.  f.  134. 
COSTARD.  (1)  A kind  of  large  apple.  Hence 
costard-monger,  or  costermonger,  a seller  of 
apples  J one,  generally,  who  kept  a stall.  Me- 
taphorically, the  head  is  called  a costard. 

(2)  A 6ask,or  flasket.  Urry’sMS.additious  to  Ray. 
COSTE.  To  tempt.  Vergtegan. 

COSTED.  Richly  ornamented. 

COSTEIANT.  Coasting.  (A..N.) 

The  grete  loldsn  thsnne  of  Perse 
Hath  in  a roarche  trtatrlant. 

Cotter,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  78. 

COSTEN.  Cast.  Langtoft,  p.  106. 

COSTENED.  Cost. 

COSTERING.  (I)  A carpet. 

(2)  Swaggering;  blustering.  Salop. 

COSTERS.  Pieces  of  tapestry  used  on  the  sl«les 
of  Ubles,  beds,  Ac.  See  Test,  Vetust.  p.  228. 
“ Coelerdeg  covered  with  whyfc  and  blewe,” 
Squ)T  of  Lowe  Degre,  833. 

COSTIOUS.  Costly. 

COSTLEWE.  Expensive ; costlv. 

COSTLY.  Costive.  East. 
COSTLY-COLOURS.  A game  at  cards. 
COSTMOUS.  Costly,  Hearns, 

COSTNING.  Temptation.  f~erttlegan. 
COSTREL.  A small  wooden  bottle  used  by  la- 
bourers in  harvest  time.  The  ancient  drink- 
ing  cup  so  called  was  generally  made  of  wood. 

I asa  qutedam  gtus  cosfrellt  rocon/wr,  Mattli. 
Paris.  Sec  Harfshome’s  Met.  Tales,  p.  56. 
Spelt  ecstret  in  MS.  I^nsd.  560,  f.  45. 

COSTY.  Sumptuous ; costly. 

COSTYFHED.  Costiveness. 

COSY.  A husk,  shell,  or  pod.  Betls. 

COT.  (1)  A finger-stall.  East. 

(2)  Same  as  cosy),  q.  v. 
f3)  Refuse  wool.  North. 

I (4^  A man  who  interferes  in  the  kitchen.  North. 

\ A small  bed,  or  cradle. 

(6)  A pen  for  cattle. 

(7)  A coat.  {A.~N.) 

COT  ACRE.  A sumptuous  dish  dcscribctl  in  the 
Forme  of  Curv,  p.  79. 

COTCHED.  Caught.  Var.  dial. 

COTCHEL.  A sack  partly  full.  South. 

COTE.  (1)  To  coast,  or  keep  alongside.  (Tr.) 
Also,  a pass  or  go-hy. 

(2)  In  hunting,  when  the  greyhound  goes  end- 
ways  by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a turn. 
Often  used  in  the  sense,  to  overtake. 

(3)  A cottage.  {A.~S.) 

(4)  A salt-p  t. 
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COTB^ARMURE.  An  upper  garment,  worn 
over  the  armour,  and  generally  ornamented 
with  armorial  bearings. 

COTED.  (1)  Quoted.  (Fr.) 

(2)  Bruded.  Is  this  the  meaning  in  Shakespeare? 

COTK-UARDY.  A close-fitting  body  garment, 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  front,  and 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

COTERELLE.  A cottager.  Pr.  Pan. 

COTE  RET.  A faggot. 

COTGiVRE.  Refuse  wool.  Blount. 

COTH.  A disease.  (^.-5.)  <‘othy,  faint,  sickly. 
East.  Browne  has  eothish, 

COTHB.  (1)  Quoth  ;saith. 

(2)  To  faint.  East. 

COTHISH.  Morose.  Ray. 

COTIDIANLICH.  Dmly.  (J.-N.) 

To  itnngtht  4l«o  hit  body  and  hU  iymet  in  nn- 
cite  sod  use  ooridian/teA,  is  to  sey,  day  after 
day,  In  dedes  of  armes. 

r«fwliia,  MS.  Dsuce  991.  f.  5. 

COTINGE.  Cutting. 

COT-LAMB.  A pet-lamb.  St^olM. 

COTLAND.  Land  held  by  a cottager  in  soc- 
cage  or  villenagt.  Kennett. 

COT-QUEAN.  An  idfe  fellow ; one  who  busies 
himself  in  base  things ; a man  who  interferes 
with  females*  business.  A term  of  contempt. 
Perhaps  a oormption  of  cock-yu&an,  q.  v. 

COTSWOLD-LIONS.  Sheep.  « Have  at  the 
lyons  on  coitolde”  Thersitet,  ap.  Collier,  ii. 
401. 

COTTAGE-HOUSEN.  Cottages,  mits. 

COTTED.  Matted;  entangled.  Line,  Also 

pronounced  cotter^,  and  eotty. 

GOTTEN.  To  beat  soundly.  Exmoor. 

COTTER.  (1)  To  mend  or  patch.  Salop. 

(2)  To  fasten.  Leic. 

(3)  To  be  bewildered.  West. 

COTTERIL.  (1)  A small  iron  wedge  for  securing 

a 1k)U.  Also  called  a cotter.  The  term  is 
applied  to  various  articles  implying  this  de- 
finition. 

f21  A cottage.  Kenneit. 

(3)  A piece  of  leather  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a mop  to  keep  it  together.  Line. 

(4)  A pole  for  hanging  a pot  over  the  kitchen 
fire.  South. 

(5)  The  stnall  round  iron  plate  in  the  nut  of  a 
wheel. 

COTTERILS.  Money. 

COTTERLIN.  A cosset  lamb.  Baet. 

COTTING.  Folding  sheep  in  n barn.  Ilrref. 

COTTON.  To  agree ; to  get  on  well ; to  suc- 
ceed, or  prosper,  far.  dial.  It  is  a common 
archaism. 

COTTYER,  A cottager,  /fall.  It  occurs  also 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  529. 

COTYING.  The  ordure  of  a rabbit. 

COTZERIE.  Cheating. 

COUCH.  (1)  A bed  of  barley  when  germinating 
for  malt. 

If  ihvsralQ  be  of  a dark  colour,  and  many  corns 
h^e  brown  ends,  we  Judge  them  to  have  been  heated 
In  the  mow,  and  they  seldom  come  well  In  the 
WiU»,  MS.  Soe.  p.  9u4. 


(2)  To  squat,  said  of  the  boar,  sometimes  of  the 
hare  or  rabbit* 

(3)  LefUbanded.  East. 

(4)  A den ; a small  chamber  of  any  kind. 
COUCHE*  To  lay,  or  place.  (A.-N.)  Frc- 

qucntly  applied  technic^ly  to  artists’  work. 
Alle  of  psile  werke  fyne 
Ceuxhide  with  newyne. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  m. 

COUCHER.  A setter. 

COUCH-GRASS.  A kind  of  coarse  bad  grass 
which  grows  very  fast  in  arable  land. 

COUD.  (1)  Cold ; called.  Abr/A, 

Knew ; was  able.  Pa.  t. 

COUF.  A cough.  Craven. 

COUPLE.  A tub.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  265. 
COUGH-OUT.  To  discover. 

COUHERDELY.  Cowardly. 

Who  mijt  do  more  cpuA#rrf«/y  f 
Cmr9or  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab.  (.  141. 
COUL.  (1)  To  pull  down.  North. 
f2^  Cole,  or  cabbage.  Somerset. 

(3)  A large  wooden  tub.  Formerly,  any  kind  of 
cup  or  vessel 

(4)  To  scrape  earth  together.  North. 

(5)  A swelling  or  abKess.  Yorksh. 

COULD.  See  Coud  (2).  With  the  infinitive 

mood  it  expresses  a past  tense,  as  could  be, 
was,  could  take,  took,  &c. 

COULDE.  To  chill,  or  make  cold. 
COULING*AXE.  An  instrument  used  to  stock 
up  earth.  Salop. 

COULPE.  A fault.  (.^.-A^.) 

COULPENED.  Carved ; engraved.  {.i.-N.) 
COUL-RAKE.  A scraper.  North. 

COULTER.  A plough-share. 

COUNDUE.  To  guide,  or  conduct. 
COUNDUTB.  A song.  (A.-N.) 

COUNFORDE.  Comfort.  {A^N.) 

COUNGE.  (1)  To  beat.  Northumb. 

2)  A large  lump.  North. 

3)  Permission.  (A.-N.) 

They  enclincd  to  the  kyng.  and  eaungt  they  t^kede. 

Morie  Arthurt,  MS.  IJnr.  t.  68. 

COUNGER*  To  shrink;  Chester  Plays,  i.  16. 

To  conjure ; ib.  ii.  35* 

COUNSEL.  (1)  Secret ; private;  silence. 

(2)  To  gain  the  atTections.  North. 

COUNT.  To  account ; to  esteem.  (.Y.-.V.)  Also 
to  guess,  to  expect  eagerly. 

COUNTENANCE.  (1)  Importance;  account. 
In  old  law,  what  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a person  according  to  his  rank. 

(2)  Custom.  Gatoayne. 

COUNTER.  (1)  Hounds  arc  said  tohunt  counter 
when  they  hunt  backward  the  way  the  chase 
came ; to  run  counter,  when  they  mistake  the 
' direction  of  their  game. 

(2)  To  sing  an  extemporaneous  part  upon  the 
plain  chant. 

(3)  A coverlet  for  a bed. 

COUNTER-BAR*  A long  bar  for  shop  windows. 

Counter-barred,  shut  in  with  a bar  on  tbe 
outside. 

COUNTER-CHECK.  A check  against  a check ; 
an  order  to  reverse  another  order. 
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COUNTBRB.  An  nrithineticU*. 

Ther  U no  c««nt«r«  oor  clerke 
Coo  hem  rekeo  tile.  MS,  Cott.  Calig,  A.  il.  f.  WO. 
COUNTERFEIT.  A portrait,  or  statue.  A 
piece  of  bad  money  was  also  so  called,  and 
imitation  crockery  was  known  as  cmnUrfeilt. 
COUNTERPAINE.  The  counterpart  of  a deed. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12 ; Greene,  L 70. 
COUNTERPASE.  The  counterpoise.  (A.-N.) 

“ The  cmntrrpate  was  light,"  Lydgate,  p.  50. 
COUNTERPLETE.  To  plead  against,  {A.-S.) 
Ageyn  the  uouthe  who  to  eeere  itryec. 

Or  counterptfte  or  make  any  debau 

HS.  IhgSir  23!,  t.  3. 
COUNTERPOINT.  A counterpane.  1 

COUNTERS.  Pieces  resembling  money  for- 
nierly  used  in  calculations. 

COUNTERWAITE.  To  watch  against.  (A.-N.) 
COUNTIS.  Accounts. 

COUNTISE.  Art ; cunning.  {A.-N.) 
COUNTOUR.  (1)  A treasurer.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  A compting- house,  f Aoucer. 

COUNTRE.  To  encounter. 
COUNTRETAILLE.  A tally  answering  exactly 
to  another.  (A.-N.) 

COUNTRIES.  The  nndcr-ground  works  in  tome 
mines  are  to  called. 

COUNTRY.  A county,  far.  dial. 
COUNTRYFIED.  Rustical.  Var.  dial 
COUNTRY-SIDE.  A tract  or  district.  North. 
COUNTRY-TOMS.  Bedlam-beggara,  q.  v. 

In  hae  one  property  of  a scholar,  porerty : 

you  would  lake  him  for  Ceuntiy  Ton,  broke  looee 
from  the  gallowt. 

Midrummer  Moon,  or  Lunoey  Rampant,  ISA). 
COUNTRY-WIT.  Coarse,  indelicate  wit. 
COUNTY.  A count ; a nobleman.  “Countie an 
erledome,  conlr,"  Palsgrave. 

COUNTYRFE.  To  contrive. 

COUP.  To  empty  or  overset.  North, 
COUPABLE.  Guilty  j culpable.  (A.-N.) 
COUPAGE.  A carving,  or  cutting  up. 
COUP-CART.  A short  team.  North.  “ A 
coupc-waine,"  Sharp's  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  7. 
Rather,  a long  cart .’  See  Coop  (2). 
COUPCREELS.  A summerset  Cumi. 
COUPE.  (1)  A basket.  Ellis,  iii.  133. 

(2)  A cup:  a vat  (A.-N.) 

Ofhys  rowpe  heservyd  hym  on  a day. 

In  theknyghtyi  chaumburhc  laye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II  38,  f.  Id?. 

(3)  A coop  for  poultry. 

(4)  A piece  cut  olf,  Mittsheu.  Also,  to  cut  with 
a sword  or  knife. 

(5)  To  blame.  (A.-S.) 

COUPE-GORGE.  A cut-throat.  (A.-N.) 
COUPING.  An  onset ; an  encounter. 

COUPIS.  Coping. 

COUPLING.  A junction.  North. 
COUPRAISE.  A lever.  North. 

COURAGE.  Heart.  (A.-N.)  Also,  to  em- 
bolden or  encourage. 

COURAKE.  Cauliculus,  i«f. 

COURBE.  Curved ; l>ent 

Hire  nckka  iatchortc.  hire  rvliuldrli  eaurbe. 

That  mytte  a manuia  luita  dcatourbe. 

Oower,  MS.  Sac.  .dnliti.  134,  f.  49. 
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ICOURBULY.  Tanned  leather.  (A.-N.) 
COURBYNG.  Strengtheiiing  a vessel  by  hands 
or  hoops. 

COURCHEF.  A kind  of  cap. 

Har  eourcbrfi  were  curious, 
lllr  face  gay  and  gracyoua. 

M.S.  Uncoln  A.  I.  17,  f,  133. 
COURDEL.  A small  cord.  Salop. 

COURE.  (1)  Heart;  courage.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  crouch  down.  (A.-N.)  Often  applied  to 
a brooding  hen.  See  Florio,  p.  129 ; Wright’s 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  157  ; Morte  d’ Arthur,  ii.  195. 

The  kyng  eouerie  the  cragge,"  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  i.  e.  creeps  up  it. 

CO  URL.  To  rumble.  North. 

COURSER-MAN.  A groom. 

COURT.  The  principal  house  in  a village.  Also, 
a vard  to  a house,  which  is  also  called  a 
courtain. 

COURT-CUPBOARD.  A moveable  sideboard, 
generally  covered  with  plate,  and  in  fact  used 
solely  for  that  purpose,  without  drawers. 
COURT-DISH.  A kind  of  drinking-cup  so  calh  d. 
Gifford  sadly  blunders  on  the  word  in  lus  cd. 
of  Jonson,  v.  380. 

COURTELAGE.  Agardemot  eourt-yard.  ( ./.-,V) 

COURTEPY.  A short  cloak  of  coarse  cloth. 

(A.-N.)  Courtture,  Skelton,  ii.  420. 
COURT-FOLD,  A farm-yard.  If  ore. 
COURT-HOLY-WATER.  Insincere comidimcn- 
tary  language.  “ To  fill  one  with  hopes  or 
court-hotp-ioater,**  Florio,  p.  215.  Sec  Cot- 
grave  in  V.  Court,  Eau. 

COURTINE.  A curtain.  Also,  to  hide  behind 
a curtain. 

COURTING-CARDS.  Court  cards. 
COURT-KEEPER.  The  master  at  a game  of 
racket,  or  hall. 

COURT-LAX.  A curtlc-ax. 

COURT-LODGE.  A manor-house.  Kent. 
COURT-MAN.  A courtier.  (A.-N.) 
COURT-NOLL.  A contemptuous  or  familiar 
name  for  a courtier.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  108  ; 
Heywood’s  Edward  IV.  p.  42  ; Peele,  iii.  86. 
COURT-OF-GUARD.  The  place  where  the 
guard  musters. 

COURT-OF-LODGINGS.  The  principal  quad- 
rangle in  a palace  or  large  house. 
COURT-ROLLER.  The  writer  or  keeper  of  the 
rolls  of  a court  of  law. 

COURTSHIP.  Courtly  behaviour. 

COUSE.  To  change  the  teeth.  Hartr.  For- 
merly, to  exchange  anything,  as  in  the  Rcliq 
Antiq.  ii.  281. 

COUSIN.  A kinsman.  (Fr.)  Often  a familiar 
mode  of  address  to  a friend.  Cousin  Betty, 
or  Cousin  Tom,  a Iiedlamitc  beggar;  now  ap- 
plied to  a mad  woman  or  man. 

COUTELAS.  A cutlass.  (Fr.) 

COUTER.  A idough-coultcr.  North. 
COUTERE.  A piece  of  amiom-  which  covered 
the  cllmw. 

BrlUet  the  rciebrsce  with  the  bronJe  ryche, 
Kcrvitofat  the  roulere  with  the  dene  egge. 

Morte  ytrtbure,  MS.  LirmUn,  f.  CO. 
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COUTtlE.  (1)  To  make  known,  discover,  jnib- 
liah. 

Thae  it  be  nmfAe  hetealle  opinly 
Towite  In  Both  whether  I in  cheetite 
Have  ledde  my  lyf  of  herte  ftiyChfullj. 

I4fdg9te,  MS.  Soe.  134,  f.  7. 

(2)  Affable ; kind.  (^.-5.) 

(3)  A cold.  North. 

(4^  Could,  part.  past. 

COUTHER.  To  comfort.  North. 

COUTIILY.  FamUUiity. 

COUVER.  A domestic  connected  wiUi  a court 
kitchen.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  331. 

COUWE.  Cold.  Hoanu. 

COUWEE.  “ Ryinc  couw^c,"  versut  catidati^ 
common  final  ^ymc. 

COVANDE.  A covenant.  {A.^N.) 

Thare  ealle  be  se  me  at  hya  wylle, 

Thyne  ooMiadea  for  to  fulflile. 

. MS.  LincolnA.i.  17,  t.  lid. 

COVART.  Secret.  {A.~N.) 

COVAYTE.  To  covet ; to  desire.  (^A.-N.) 

In  Criate  thou  cowt^te  thi  tolaee, 

HU  Jufe  chaun^e  thi  chore. 

MS.  Uneobt  A.  U 17,  £ SB. 

COVE.  (1)  A cavern,  or  cave.  Also,  a small 
harbour  for  boats. 

(2)  A lean>to,  or  low  building  with  a ahelving 
roof. 

COVEITISE.  Covetousness. 

COVEL.  A kind  of  coat.  {Beig.) 

COVENABLE.  Convenient  ^ suitable.  Some* 
times  equivalent  to  futdfiiL 

COVENAWNT.  Faithful.  RUton. 

COVENT.  A convent.  {A.-N.)  A covenant, 
agreement,  MS.  Mortc  Arthure. 

COVERAUNCE.  Recovery.  {A.^N.) 

COVERCHIEF.  Ahead-cloth.  {A.-N.) 

COVERCLE.  A pot-Ud.  {A.-N.) 

COVERS.  To  recover.  {A.-N.)  To  regain, 
MS.  Morte  Arthure ; Rel.  Ant  ii.  86. 

Whan  Tryaroowrc  waa  hole  and  aownde, 

And  coaorrdr  of  hya  grevua  wounde. 

MS.  Cnntab.  9t.  il.  38,  f.  78. 
With  myrthe  and  game  them  betwene 
To  eo^r  hur  of  hur  care.  MS  Ibid.  t.  83. 

COVEKLYGHT.  A coverlet.  Mac  iupellex 
iitis  eaf  st^mus  indumentum  foc/t,  Angliee  a 
coverlyght,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  13.  Co* 
terij/tf,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  133. 

COVERNOUR,  A governor. 

COVER-PAN.  A pan  with  a cover  used  in  the 
pantry. 

COVERT.  (1)  A kind  of  lace  described  in  MS. 
Harl.  2320.  f.  59. 

(2)  Secresy.  (A.-N.)  Also  an  a4j>  Sometimes, 
covered. 

(3)  A covering.  Cov.  Mgst.  Also,  a cover  for 
game. 

COVERT-FEATHERS.  The  feathers  dose  upon 
the  sarcels  of  a hawk. 

COVERTINE.  A covering. 

COVERTURE.  A covering. 

ylf  he  ever  thjTikc  hi»  bargayn  to  acheve. 

He  owith  for  to  kc|>e  hym  under  the  tovetiurt 
Of  Uowthe  and  of  connyng,  thU  I yow  ensure. 

MS.  C»ntnh.  Kf.  i.  6,  f.  151. 


COVERYE.  To  take  care  of. 

COVETISE.  Covetousness.  (A.-N.) 

COVEY.  (1)  To  ait  or  hatch. 

(2)  A cover  for  game. 

(3)  A close  room ; a pantry.  See  Davies’ Andent 
Rites,  pp.  126,  142. 

COVINE.  Intrigue;  fraud;  deceit;  a secret 
contrivance ; art.  In  law,  a deceitful  compact 
between  two  or  more  to  prejutfice  a third 
party.  Also  a verb,  to  deceive.  Covinlichet 
deceitfully,  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  32. 

And  alia  that  are  of  here  covt^n, 

Alla  aha  bryngeth  to  hclle  peyn. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  80. 
And  thus  by  aleyyta  and  by  eovirte, 

Aroa  thedertheand  the  famyoe. 

Gotrer,  US  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  1S3. 
For  ylTthou  br  bfTtoche  cDr>n#, 

To  geteoff  love  by  ravyne, 

Thy  luat  yt  may  the  faile  thua. 

Aa  yt  fylle  to  Tercut. 

MS  Cantab.  Pf.i.8,f.3. 
And  wbaime  they  be  eoryned. 

They  faynen  for  to  make  a peas. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq  134,  f.  45. 

COW.  (L)  The  moveable  wooden  top  of  a malt- 
kin,  hop-house,  &c. 

(2)  To  frighten.  South.  Shakespeare  has  cowuhj 
timid.  Also  a substantive. 

(3)  To  scrape.  Craven. 

COW-BABY.  A coward.  Somereet. 

COW-BERRIES.  Bed  whortle-berriea. 

COW-BLARES.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel. 

Var.  dioL 

COW-CALF.  A female  calf. 

COW-CAP.  A metal  knob  pat  on  the  tip  of  a 
cow's  horn.  Weet. 

COWCHER.  A book  in  which  the  transactions 
of  a corporation  were  registered.  See  Lc- 
landi  Itin.  iv.  182. 

COW-CLAP.  Cow-dung.  Cow-c/h//if^,  spread- 
ing manure  on  the  fields. 

COW-CUMBER.  A cucumber.  Var.  diaL  This 
form  occurs  in  HoUybvid’s  Dictionarie,  1593. 

COW-DAISY.  Same  as  cow-plat^  q.  v, 

COWDE.  (1)  A piece,  or  gobbet  of  meat. 

(2)  Obstinate ; unmanageable.  Weet. 

(3)  Could. 

COWDEL.  Caudle. 

COWDY.  (1)  A small  cow.  North. 

(2)  Pert ; frolicsome.  North- 

COWED.  Cowardly;  timid.  North.  A ccw 
without  horns  is  called  cotewdL 

COWEY.  Club-footed.  North. 

COW- FAT.  The  red  valerian. 

COWFLOP.  The  foxglove.  Devon. 

COW-FOOTED.  Club-footed.  North. 

COWGELL.  A cudgel.  Uuloet. 

COW-GRIPE.  A gutter  in  a cow-stall  to  carry 
off  the  filth. 

COW-GROUND.  Cow-pasture.  Ghue. 

COW-HERD.  A cow-keeper. 

COW-JOCKEY.  A beast-dealer.  North, 

COWK.  (1)  A cow's  hoof.  Devoeu 

(2)  To  strain  to  vomit.  North.  Also  pro- 
nounced cowken  and  cowker. 
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COWL.  (1)  To  cower  down.  North. 

(2)  See  Cout  and  Cote. 

(S)  A poultry  coop.  Pr.  Parv. 

COW-LADY.  The  lady-bird. 

A palre  of  buiklns  they  did  brlog 
Of  the  eoW‘ladj/tt  coreU  wlog. 

Uutar%tm  JMieite,  1656. 

COWLAY.  A meadow  for  cows. 

COWLICK.  Astifftuftofhaironacow.  Also 
the  same  as  ca^ick^  q.  ▼. 

COWLSTAFF.  A staff  used  for  earring  a tub 
or  basket  tliat  baa  two  cars.  See  Lambardc’s 
Perambulation,  p.  367 ; Strutt,  ii.  201. 

COWLTES.  Quilts.  Mapcs.p.  334. 

COW-MIG.  The  drainage  of  a cow-house  or 
dung-bill.  iVor/A.  I 

COW-MUMBLE.  The  coTr-parsnip. 

COWNCE.  Counsel. 

COWNDER.  Confusion ; trouble.  North. 

cowon.  Cold.  Tundate. 

COW-PAR.  A straw-yard.  Norf. 

COWPIN.  The  last  word.  North. 

COW-PLAT.  A circle  of  cow-dung. 

COW-PRISE.  A wood-pigeon.  North. 

COW-QUAKE.  Common  sparry.  Eoit. 

COWRING.  A term  in  falconry,  when  young 
hawks  quiver  and  shake  their  wings,  in  token 
of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

COWS.  Slime  ore.  North. 

COWS-AND-CALVES.  See  BulU-and^cowt. 

COWSE.  To  chase  animals.  Also,  to  walk  about 

idly.  Went. 

COWSHARD.  Cow-dung.  Called  also  «w- 
eoictcom,  and  cowt*-eoMingt.  See  Coo- 
per in  V.  Scarabmu  ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Boutti 
Gosson's  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579;  Nash’s 
Pierce  Penilesse,  1592;  Dekker’s  Knight’s 
Conjuring,  p.  31. 

Hartflle*,  they  My,  are  bred  out  of  the  dung  of 
the  deer,  u beetle*  are  out  of  cowthome. 

Aubre^'t  WHU»  Royat  Soe.  MS.  p.  168. 

COWSHUT.  A wood-pigeon.  North. 

COW-STRIPLINGS.  CowsUps.  North.  Brockett 
has  cow^itropple.  A cowitropte  in  the  month 
of  January,  1632,  was  considered  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  presented  as  a new-year’s  gift. 
See  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  21. 

COWT.  A colt.  far.  dial, 

COWTHERED.  Recovered.  North. 

COWTHWORT.  The  motherwort. 

COW-TIE.  A strong  rope  which  holds  the  cow’s 

hind  legs  while  tuilking. 

COW-TONGUEI).  Having  a tongue  smooth 
one  way  and  rough  the  other,  like  a cow. 
Hence  applied  to  one  who  ^ves  fair  or  foul 
language  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 

COW-WHEAT.  The  horse-flower. 

COWJE.  A cough. 

COX.  Same  as  f'oAes,  q.  v.  Hence  cox-comA, 
the  top  of  a fool’s  cap,  which  was  terminated 
with  a cock’s  head  and  comb.  Coxcomb  was 
applied  also  to  the  cap  and  head  of  a fool. 
Coxe  is  apparently  an  adjective  in  Hawkins, 
i.  236,  unless  the  article  is  supplied,  as  in 
Dodsley.  Coxy,  conceited,  in  Warwickshire. 


Forby  has  coxy~roxy.  merrily  and  fantastU 
cally  tipsy. 

COXON.  A cocks^rain. 

COY.  (1)  A decoy.  Also,  to  decoy. 

(2)  A coop  for  lobsters.  EoMt. 

COYE.  (1)  To  quiet;  to  soothe.  {A.~N.) 

(2)  To  move,  or  stir  in  anything. 

COYEA.  Quoth  you.  YorkMh. 

COYLLE.  A coal. 

COYNFAYTES.  Comfits. 

COYNTELICHE.  Cunningly. 

COYSE.  Body.  {A.-N.) 

And  prively,  without*  noyie, 

He  bryngeih  this  foule  gret  copm. 

Gmw.  ms.  Sne.  Jnti^.  154.  f.  49. 

COYSELL.  A consul,  or  judge.  {A.^N.) 

COYTES.  Quoits. 

COYVE.  AcoiL 

COZE.  To  converse  with  earnestly  and  fami- 
liarly. South.  • 

CRA.  A crow.  Ea»t, 

CRAB.  (l)Aniron  trivet  to  set  overafire.  Cheoh. 

(2)  A potato  apple.  Lane. 

(S)  To  break,  or  bruise.  North. 

C^BAT.  A goi^t,  or  riding-band.  Nares 
says,  a cravat. 

CRABBAT.  Handsome ; comely. 

CRABBUN.  A dunghiU  fowl. 

CRABE.  To  fight  one  with  another.  A term 
in  falconry. 

CRABER.  The  water-rat. 

CRAB-LANTHORN.  An  apple-jack.  See  p. 
73.  Also,  a cross,  forward  child. 

CRAB-VERJUICE.  Vinegar  made  from  crabs. 
Sometimes,  the  juice  itself. 

CRAB-WINDLASS.  A windlass  used  on  the 
deck  of  a barge. 

CRACCHE.  To  scratch.  {A.-S.) 

CRACHED.  Infirm;  broken.  (f*r.)  Cracky 
still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 

CRACHES.  The  herb  chickwccd. 

CRACUYNGE.  Cracking. 

CRACK.  (1)  A boast.  Alsoaverh.  Sometimes, 
to  challenge. 

(2)  To  converse.  Norf.  Also,  chat,  conversa- 
tion, news. 

(3)  Chief;  excellent  In  early  plays,  an  arch, 
lively  hoy. 

(4)  To  restrain.  North. 

(5)  To  curdle.  Craven. 

\ (6)  **  In  a crack,”  immediately. 

(7)  A blow  or  stroke.  Also  a verb,  to  strike  or 
throw. 

(8)  Crepitus  ventris.  North 

(9)  A charge  for  a cannon. 

(10)  To  creak.  PaUgravc. 

(11)  A prostitute.  North. 

CRACK-BRAINED.  Highty.  Var.  diat. 

CRACKED.  Cloven.  Cracked-piece,  a girl 

who  it  no  longer  a virgin.  She  was  then  said 
to  be  cracked  m the  ring.  This  latter  expres- 
sion was  originally  applied  to  a coin  which 
was  cracked  beyond  the  circle  containing  the 
inscription,  and  then  considered  no  longer 
current ; hut  it  is  used  metaphorically  in  a va- 
riety of  \vaj*s. 
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CRACKBL.  A cricket.  Korth. 

CRACKER.  A small  baking  dish ; a small  water- 
biscuit  i a piece  of  glass  shaped  like  a pear. 
North, 

CRACKET.  A low  stool.  North. 

CRACKFART.  A foolish  boaster. 

CRACKHALTER  A mischievous  boy.  Shake- 
speare has  the  term  crock-hemp. 

CRACKING-WHOLE.  A slickenslide. 

CRACKLE.  Pork  crackUng. 

CRACKLINGS.  Crisp  cakes.  Suutx.  More 
usually  called  crackMb.  See  Elyot.  in  v.  Cot. 
lyra. 

CRACKMAN.  A hedge. 

CRACKOWES.  Long  pointed  shoes,  turned 
up  in  a curve.  Perhaps  so  called  from  Cracow 
in  Poland.  “ With  her  longe  croAoiris,” 
Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  41. 

CRACKROPE.  A fellow  likely  to  be  hung.  A 
term  of  contempt. 

CRACOKE.  Refuse  of  tallow.  Pr.  Pare. 

CRACONUM.  Same  as  cracoke,  q.  v. 

CRACUS.  A kind  of  tobacco. 

CRADDANTLY.  Cowardly.  North. 

CRADDINS.  Mischievous  tricks.  North. 

CRADEL.  Some  part'of  clothing  mentioned  in 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  Ill;  corresponding 
perhaps  to  the  cratuia.  See  Ducange,  in  v. 

CRADLE-SCYTHE.  A scythe  provided  with  a 
frame  to  lay  the  com  smooth  in  cutting. 

CRAFF.  A sparrow.  Cumi. 

CRAFFLE.  To  hobble.  Derbyth. 

CRAFTE.  To  deal  craftily,  or  cunningly.  Pair- 
prone. 

CRAFTESMAN.  A man  of  skill.  (y/.-S.) 

CRAFTIMAN.  An  artificer.  (r/.-S.) 

CRAFTLY.  Knowingly ; pradently.  {A.-S.) 

CRAFTY.  Skilfully  made.  {A.-S.) 

CRAG.  (1)  The  craw.  Bait. 

(2)  A deposit  of  fossil  sea-shells,  found  in  the 
Eastern  counties. 

(3)  The  neck,  or  throat.  See  Optick  Glasse  of 
Humors,  1639,  p.  135  ; Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  95. 

(4)  A small  beer  vessel. 

CR.AIER.  A kind  of  small  ship.  Sec  Hall, 
Hen.  IV.  f.  18 ; Harrison,  p.  201 ; Holinsbed, 
Hist.  Engl.  i.  155 ; Hist.  Scot.  p.  120 ; Arch, 
xi.  162 ; Rutland  Papers,  p.  42. 

Be  channe  cogge  appeoe  cogge,  kraeer*  and  other. 

Murit  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneotn,  C 91. 

CRAISEY.  The  butter-cup.  Witts. 

CRAITH.  A scar.  West. 

CRAKANE.  The  refuse  of  tallow. 

CRAKE.  (1)  A crow.  North. 

(2)  To  crack ; to  break.  {A.-N.) 

(3)  To  quaver  hoarsely  in  singing.  {A.-S.) 

(4)  To  brag,  or  boast. 

(5)  To  speidt,  or  divulge.  West.  Also,  to  shout 
or  cry. 

(6)  The  land-rail.  East, 

(7)  To  creak. 

CRAKE-BERRIES.  Crow-berries.  North. 

CRAKE-FEET.  The  orchis.  North. 

CRAKE-NEEDLES.  Shepherds’-needles. 

CRAKER.  U)  ^ boaster. 

(2)  A child’s  rattle.  East. 


CRAKERS.  Choice  English  soldiers  in  France 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  Blount. 

CRAKIT.  Cracked.  {A.-N.) 

CRAI.LIT.  Engraven.  .. , 

CRAM.  (1)  To  teU  falsehoods. 

(2)  A lump  of  food.  North. 

(3)  To  tumble  or  disarrange.  Line. 

CRAMBLE.  To  hobble,  or  creep.  North. 

CKAMBLES.  Large  boughs  of  trees. 

CRA.MBLY.  Lame.  North. 

CR.AMBO.  A diversion  in  which  one  gives  a 
wonl,  to  which  another  finds  a rhyme.  If  the 
same  word  is  repeated,  a forfeit  is  demanded, 
w liich  is  called  a crambo.  It  was  also  a term 
in  drinking,  as  appears  firom  Dekker. 

CRAME,  (I)  To  bend.  Lane, 

(2)  To  join,  or  mend.  North. 

CRAMER.  A tinker.  North. 

CRAM.MELY.  Awkwardly.  North. 

CRAMMOCK.  To  hobble.  Yorksh. 

CRA.MOSIN.  Crimson.  {A.-N.) 

CRAMP-BONE.  The  patella  of  a sheep,  con- 
sidered a charm  for  the  erwp. 

CRAM  PER.  A cramp-iron. 

CRAMPISH.  To  contract  violently.  {A.-N.) 

CRA.MPLED.  Stiff  in  the  joints. 

CRAMPON.  The  border  of  gold  which  keeps  a 
stone  in  a ring. 

CRAMP.RING.  A ring  consecrated  on  Good 
Friday,  and  believed  to  be  efficacions  for  pre- 
venting the  cramp. 

CRAMP-RINGS.  Fetters.  Harman. 

CRAMSINE.  To  scritch;  to  claw. 

CRANCH.  To  grind  between  the  teeth;  to 
crash  any  gritty  substance. 

Here  doe  I meeae  to  eronrA,  to  muDchi  to  eeto> 

Aoeo//  King,  stg.  D.  iil* 

CRANE.  The  crinierc.  Hall. 

CRANE-GUTTED.  Very  thin.  Etui. 

CRANET.  (1)  Small  crinidre.  See  Hallf  Henry 
IV.  f 12  ; Meyrick.  u.  258. 

(2)  A small  red  worm.  Ctem3. 

CRANGLE.  To  waddle.  North. 

CRANION.  (1)  The  ikuU.  Percy. 

(2)  Small ; spider<like.  Jonton. 

CRANK.  (1)  Brisk;  jolly;  merry. 

^2)  A vessel  over^masted. 

(3^  An  impostor.  Burton. 

(4)  To  mark  cross«ways  on  bread-and>bntter  to 
please  a child.  Kent. 

(5)  To  creak.  North. 

(6)  To  wind,  as  a river.  Shak.  Also,  the  bend 
of  a river. 

(7)  A reel  for  winding  thread.  Prompt.  Pare. 

(8)  The  wheel  of  a well  to  draw  water  with.  Ibid. 

CRANKIES.  Pitmen.  North. 

CRANKLE.  W*eak ; shattered.  North. 

CRANKS.  (IJ  A toaster.  AorM. 

(2)  Pains ; aches.  Croveis. 

(3)  Offices.  South. 

CRANKY.  (1)  Merry;  cheerful.  Sometimes 
ailing,  sickly ; but  crank  is  always  used  in  the 
other  sense,  and  the  assertion  in  Prompt.  Parr, 
p.  92,  that  it  **  usually  signifies  sickly  or  fee- 
ble,’' is  quite  a mistake. 

(2)  Chequered.  North. 
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CRANNY.  Quick ; giddy ; iboughtleu. 
GRANTS.  GarUnd*.  Shat. 

CRANY.  A crumb.  Devon. 

CRAP.  (1)  A bunch,  or  cluster.  We$t. 

2^  To  snap ; to  crack.  Somenet, 

3 j Darnel ; buck*wbeat. 

4)  A coarse  part  of  beef  sowing  the  riba.  Var. 
dial. 

5)  The  back  part  of  t^  neck. 

6)  Dregs  of  beer  or  ale. 

(7)  Money.  Norik. 

(8)  Aasuraoce.  JTt//#. 

(9)  Crept.  Norik. 

CRAPAUTE.  The  toad>stone.  (/V.)  Crapot^, 
MS.  Cantab.  W.  r.  48. 

CRAPER.  A rope.  (J.-N.) 

CRAP-FULL.  Quite  full.  Devon. 

CRAPLE.  A claw.  Speneer. 

CRAPON.  A loadstODe.  (.d.-N.) 
CRAPPELY.  lAme;  shaky.  Line. 
CRAPPING.  Gathering  crops.  Weet. 
CRAPPINS.  Where  the  coal  crops  out.  Salop. 
CRAPPY.  To  snap.  Somereei. 

CRAPS.  (1)  The  refuse  of  bog's  lard  burnt  be- 
fore a fire.  Norik. 

(2)  Chaff  of  com.  Weet.  Apparently  the  same 
as  entppe^  Pr.  Parr.  p.  100. 

CRAPSICK.  Sick  from  over-eating  or  drinking. 
Sonih. 

CRAES.  See  Craior. 

CRASED.  Broken ; weakened.  (yf.-M) 
CRASEDEST.  Most  craiy. 

CRASH.  (1)  To  crush,  or  grind. 

(2)  A least  { an  entertainmcDt. 

(3)  To  be  merry.  Norik. 
CRA5H1NG-CHETES.  The  teeth. 

CRASK.  Fat ; lusty  ; in  good  health  and  spirits ; 

hearty. 

CRASKE.  To  craah.  Pr.  Pam. 

CEA8P1C.  A whale,  or  grampoa. 
CRASSANTLY.  Cowardly.  Cheek. 

CRASSE.  Thick ; fat.  HaU. 

CRASSECHE.  To  split,  or  cradc. 

CRATCH.  (I)  A rack  of  any  kind;  a manger; 
a cradle. 

(2)  To  eat.  Salop. 

(3)  A pannier.  Derbyek.  Also,  a kind  of  hand- 
barrow  ; a wooden  frame  used  in  husbandry. 

4)  A wooden  dish.  Yorkeh. 

5)  A clothes  pole.  Sueeex. 

(6)  Warts  on  animals.  Norik, 

(7)  To  claw,  or  scratch. 

CRATCHINGLY.  Feeble ; weak.  Norik. 
CRATE.  (1)  A wicker  basket.  Norik.  Gene- 
rally uaed  for  crockery. 

(2)  An  old  woman.  Sec  Towueley  Myst.  p.  201. 

Ritson  misreads  iraie'w  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  77. 
CRATE-MEN.  Itinerant  venders  of  earthen- 
ware. Sta^. 

CRATHAYN.  A craven ; a coward. 
CRATHBR.  A kind  of  scythe. 

CRATTLE.  A crumb.  A'orM. 

CRAUCHE.  The  refuse  of  tallow. 

CRAUP.  Crept.  Weei. 

CRAVAISE.  The  cray-ftsb.  (.f.-.V.) 
CRAVANT,  Craven  • cowanlly. 


CRAVAS.  A crcTice.  Pr.  Part. 
CRAVAUNDE.  Cowiud.  {A.-N.) 

CRAVE.  (1)  To  claim  money.  Norik. 

(2)  A chink,  or  cleft,  Pr.  Pare. 

CRAVEL.  A mantel-piece.  Weei. 

CRAW.  (1)  The  bosom;  the  crop  of  a bird. 
/ 'ar.  di^ 

(2)  A crow.  North.  Properly,  a rook.  Sex 
Ling.  Diet.  1549. 

CRAW-BUCKLES.  Shirt-backles.  Bede. 
CRAW-FEET.  The  wild  hyacinth. 

CRAWK.  (1)  Stubble.  Also,  a faggot. 

(2)  The  rchise  of  tallow.  Pr.  Part, 

C^WL.  To  abound.  Norik. 
CKAWLEY-MAWLEY.  In  a weak  and  aUing 
state ; unwell.  Notf. 

CRAWLY-WHOPPER.  A bUck-bectle, 
CRAWPARSED.  Hog-brecebed.  Norik. 
CRAWSE.  Jolly ; brisk.  Yorkek. 

CRAY.  (1)  Sec  Craier. 

(2)  A disease  in  hawks,  proceeding  from  cold 
and  bad  diet. 

(3)  A kind  of  gum. 

CRAYNE,  A chink,  or  cleft.  Pr.  Parr. 
CR.WZE.  A wild  fellow. 

CRAZE.  To  crack.  Denrn. 

CRAZED.  Foolish ; insane.  Var.  dial. 
CRAZEY.  Crow's  foot.  South. 

CRAZIES.  Aches;  pains.  North. 

CRAZLED.  Congealed.  Yorkek. 

CRAZY.  Infirm ; dilapidated. 

CRAZZILD.  Coals  caked  together. 
CREABLE.  Capable  of  being  created. 
CREACHY.  Same  as  crazy,  q.  v. 

CREAG.  The  game  of  nine)>ins. 

CREAGHT.  A drove  of  cattle. 

CREAK.  (1)  A wicker  liasket. 

(2)  “ To  cry  creak,*'  to  be  afraid,  to  desist  from 
any  project. 

(31  A hook.  Yorkek. 

(4)  A land-rail.  AorM. 

CREAM.  (1)  To  squeeze,  or  press,  ff’eef. 

(2)  To  froth,  or  curdle.  North. 

(3)  A cold  shivering.  Somereet. 

(4)  The  holy  anointing  oil. 

CREAMER.  One  who  has  a stall  in  a market 
or  fair. 

CREAMFACED.  Pale.  South. 
CREAM-WATER.  Water  with  a kind  of  oil  oi 
scum  upon  it. 

CREAMY.  Chillv.  Devon. 

CREANCE.  (1)  Faith ; belief.  (J.-N.) 

This  mayden  taupe  the  r'roM'o 
Unto  this  wyf  so  perfilly. 

Gotcer,  US.  Ak*.  IM,  (.  OS. 

(2)  Crwlit : payment, 

And  with  his  precyoiii  bloode  he  •rcHUc  the  bifle 
Upon  the  crosse,  at  geiK'ral  arquytauiwe 
To  every  penytent  in  ful  creaunce. 

Horn,  of  the  Monk,  Sku  .VS. 

(3)  To  borrow  money.  {.4.-N.) 

(-1)  The  string  with  which  a hawk  is  secured. 

C REANT.  Recreant ; craven. 

CRE.\S.  The  measles.  Yorkek. 

CREASE,  (n  A curved  tile.  Ifeet. 

^2)  The  top  of  a horse's  neck.  ^ 
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(3^  I>oving ; fond.  Lane. 

(4)  A split,  or  rent.  Ba$t. 

(5)  To  increase. 

CREATE.  Created.  {Lot.) 

CREATURE.  (1)  The  Creator. 

(2)  A poor  miserable  person. 

CREAUK.  A crooked  stick. 

CREAUNCER.  A creditor.  {A.-S.) 
CREAUNSER.  A tutor.  SkeUon. 

CREAUNT.  Believing.  {A.^N.) 

CREBULLE.  A cripple.  {A.^N.)  ' 

CRECH.  A crutch.  North, 

CREDANS.  Credit ; reputation. 

CREDENT.  Credible.  Shak. 

CREDILLE.  A cradle,  //ettme.  , 

CREE.  (1)  To  seethe.  North, 

(2^  To  pound,  or  bruise.  North. 

(3)  A hut  or  stj.  Cumk, 

CREECH.  To  scream.  Somertet. 

CREED.  Hard.  Yorkoh. 

CREEK.  A servant.  Suffolk. 

CREEL.  (1)  A wicker  basket.  North. 

(2^  A butcher’s  stool.  Nmrth. 

(3)  A wooden  frame  for  oak-cakes. 

CREEM.  (1)  To  convey  slily.  Cheoh. 

(2)  To  pour  out.  North. 

CREEN.  To  pine.  Devon. 

CREENY.  Small ; diminutive.  BV/ft. 

CREEP.  (1)  To  raise,  or  hoist  up. 

(2)  A ridge  of  land. 

CREEPER.  (1)  A louse.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A smalt  stool.  North. 

CREEPERS.  (1)  Small  low  irons  in  a grate  oe- 
tween  the  andirons. 

(2)  A nervous  6d^fet.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  Low  pattens.  Norf. 

(4)  Grapnels.  Ea$t. 

CREEP-HEDGE.  A vagrant.  Eatt. 
CREEPINS.  A beating.  CVanen. 

CREEPLE.  (1)  A cripple. 

(2)  To  squeeze ; to  compress.  Eatt. 

CREEZE.  Squeamish.  Wett. 

CREIL.  A dwarfish  mao.  North. 

CREILED.  Speckled;  variegated.  Cuml. 
CREKE.  (1)  A crane.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  A basket.  Pr.  Part, 

CREKYNE.  To  cluck,  as  hens.  Pr.  Parv. 
CREME.  Chrism ; ointment. 

CREMESYN.  Ciimson  velvet. 

CRENELLE.  A loophole  in  a fortress.  Some- 
times,  a battlement. 

CRENSBYN.  Oimson.  (A.-N.) 

CREOPEN.  To  creep ; to  crawL 
CREPEMOUS.  A term  of  endearment.  Pals- 
grave's Acolastus,  1540.  Still  in  use. 
CREPIL.  A cripple.  (A.^) 

CREPINE.  Fringe  worn  with  a French  hood ; 
the  eretpinot  or  golden  net-caul,  Planch^, 
p.  117. 

CREPPID.  Crept.  (A..S.) 

CRESCIVE.  Increasing  in  power. 
CRESCLOTH.  Fine  linen  cloth. 

CRESE.  To  increase.  (A.-N.) 

CRESMEDE.  Christened.  (A.-N.) 
CRESOLITB.  Crystal. 


CRESSAWNTB.  A crescent ; an  ornament  for 
a woman's  neck. 

CRESSE.  A rush.  “ I cownt  hym  noghte  at  a 
erettr,**  Lincoln  MS. 

CRESSET.  An  open  lamp,  suspended  on  pivots 
in  a kind  of  fork,  and  carried  upon  a pole, 
formerly  much  used  in  nocturnal  processions. 
The  light  was  a wreathed  rope  smeared  with 
pitch  or  rosin  stuck  on  a pin  in  the  centre  of 
the  Im)w1.  The  cresset  was  sometimes  a hoL 
low'  pan  filled  with  combustibles,  and,  indeed, 
any  hollow  vessel  employed  for  holding  a light 
was  so  called. 

CREST.  (1)  Increase.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  In  architecture,  a tenn  for  any  ornamental 
upper  fiuishing. 

I M cutelf , I M Ae  high  toirrei, 

Walle*  of  stocw  ereifytf  and  bauyUed. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  13. 

(3)  The  top  of  anything ; the  ridge  of  a hill  or 
bank ; a balk. 

(4)  The  rising  part  of  a hone’s  neck. 

CKKST-TILES.  Tiles  used  for  covering  the 

ridge  of  a roof. 

CRETE.  A kind  of  sweet  wine.  **  Creticke 
wine,"  Topscll’s  Beasts,  p.  276. 

Thsns  clarett  snd  crwrttfdergyally  reonene. 

Marta  Arthure,  MS.  Uncatn,  (.  5S. 

CRETOYNE.  A sweet  sauce.  (A.~N.) 

CREUDEN.  Cried ; roared,  pL 

CREUSB.  A cup.  {A.-N.) 

CREVASSE.  A chink  or  crevice.  (A.^N.)  Oe- 
vetets,  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  15;  Creoeys, 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  7. 

CREVRT.  A cruet.  East. 

CREVIL.  The  head. 

CREVIN.  A crack,  or  crevice.  North. 

CREVISE.  A cray-fish.  {Pr.)  Sometimes,  a 
lobster,  as  in  MS.  Anind.  249. 

CREW.  A coop.  Saiop. 

CREWDLE.  To  crouch  together.  North, 

CREWDLING.  A slow  mover.  Cheth. 

CREWDS.  The  measles.  A'orfA. 

CREWEL.  (1)  A cowslip.  Sotnertet. 

(3)  Fine  worsted,  formerly  much  in  use  for 
fringe,  garten,  &c. 

CREWNTING.  GrumbUng.  Exmoor. 

CREW-YARD.  A farm-ytrd.  Liiic. 

CREYSEDE.  Crossed.  Heame. 

CREYSERY.  A crusade.  (A.-N.) 

CRI  AN  DB.  Crying.  {A.-N. ) 

CRIB.  (1)  A chUd's  bed.  Var.  dial. 

2)  A lock-up  house.  Salop. 

3)  A rack  or  manger.  Var.  dial.  Also,  a fold 
for  cattle. 

CRIB-BITER.  A horse  that  draws  in  bis 
breath,  and  bites  his  manger. 

CRIBBLE.  (1)  A finer  sort  of  bran.  Cribil-brede, 
Reliq.  .\ntiq.  i.9.  SceCotgrave,inv.^ouryeou. 

(2)  A corn-sieve.  HoUyband. 

CRICK.  The  gaffle  of  a cross-bow. 

CRICKER.  A collier's  horse.  Also,  a man 
that  carries  heavy  loads  on  a horse.  If  >f  f. 

CRICKET.  (1)  A low  stool. 

(2)  Said  of  a ferret,  marit  appelent. 
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CRICKBT-A-WICKET.  Merry ; alw,  to  jog 
**  up  and  dowo. 

CRICKLE.  To  bend ; to  stoop.  Var.diaL 
CRICKS.  Dry  hedgcwood.  Wett. 
CRIED.UP.  Much  praised.  Far.  dio/. 
CRIEL.  A kind  of  heron. 

CRIEYNGES.  Prayers.  Weber. 

CRIG.  A wooden  mallet.  North,  Also  a verb, 
to  beat. 

CRllNDE.  Crying.  Rob.  Gloue. 

CRIKKET.  A creek.  Leland. 

CRILI*.  Chilly;  gooscfleshy.  Lane. 

CRIM.  (1)  To  shiver.  /.  Wight. 

(2)  A smadl  portion  of  anything.  Wett. 
CRIMANY  i Interj.  of  sudden  surprise.  Some- 
times, crimine  jemming  f 
CRIMBLE.  To  creep  slily.  £aet.  To  crim- 
ble-i*-th'.poke,  to  fly  from  an  agreement,  to 
act  cowardly. 

CRIME.  Cry;  report.  Wett. 

CRIMME.  To  crumble  bread. 

CRIMMLE.  To  plait  up  a dress. 

CRIMP.  (1)  A game  at  cards. 

(2)  A dealer  in  coals.  Norf. 

13)  To  be  very  stingy.  Dercn. 

(4)  Inconsistent ; inconclusive. 

CRIMPS.  In  the  crimps,  well  set  out  in  clothes. 
CRINCH.  (1)  A smaU  bit.  Gtoue. 

2)  Same  as  eranch,  q.  v. 

3)  To  crouch  together.  North. 
CRINCHLING.  A very  small  apple,  also  called 

a cringUng.  Eatt, 

CRINCKLE.  See  Crimble. 

CRINCOMES.  The  lues  venerea. 

CRINDLE.  A kernel.  Lane. 

CRINE.  To  shrink ; to  pine.  North. 
CRINETTS.  The  loog  small  black  feathers  on 
a hawk’s  head. 

CRINGLE.  A withe  or  rope  for  fastening  a 
gate  with.  North. 

CRINGLE-CRANGLE.  A aig-aag.  North. 
CRINITE.  Hairy.  {Ut.) 

CRINK.  (1)  A very  small  child.  Wett. 

(2)  A crumpling  apple.  Here/. 

CRINKLE.  (1)  To  rumple.  Var.  diaL 

(2)  To  bend ; to  waver.  North. 

(3)  To  form  into  loops,  as  thread  sometimes 
does.  Line. 

(4)  To  shrink.  Suffolk. 

CRINKLE-CRANKLE.  A wrinkle.  North. 

“ Full  of  erinklecranklet*'  Cotgrave. 

CRINZE.  A drinking  cup. 

CRIP.  To  cut  the  hair.  Wett. 

CRIPLING.  Tottery.  North. 

CRIPLINGS.  Short  spars  at  the  sides  of 
houses. 

CRIPPIN.  See  Crepine. 

CRIPPLE-GAP.  A bole  left  in  walls  for  sheep 
to  pass  through.  North,  Also  called  a crip- 
ple-hole. 

CRIPPLIFIED.  Crippled.  Mundag. 

CRIPS.  Crisp;  curl^.  Wett. 

CRISII.  Cartilage.  Eatt. 

CKISIMORE.  A little  child.  Deton.  No 
doubt  from  eAnaome,  q.  v. 


CRISLED.  Goose-fleshy.  Ford. 

CRISOME.  See  Chritome. 

CRISP.  (1)  Pork  crackling.  South. 
f2)  To  curl,  i'ritpg,  wavy. 

(3)  Fine  linen;  cobweb  lawn. 

(4)  A kind  of  biscuit.  North. 

CRISPE.  Curled.  {Lat.) 

CRISPING-IRON.  A curling-irnn. 
CRISPIN’S-LANCE.  An  awl. 

CRISPLE.  A curl.  Also  a verb. 

CRISSY.  A crisis.  Eatt. 

CRISTALDRE.  The  lesser  centaurv'.  Uerord. 

Spelt  Critfetladdret  and  explained  cenlaurca 
major^  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

CRISTEN.  A kind  of  plum. 

CRl  STE  N DOM . Baptism.  Wickiiffe. 

And  that  bastard  that  to  the  ya  dere, 
scliolle  he  non  have  here. 

US.  Cantmb.  Ff.  U.  »,  t.  «. 
CRISTENE.  Christian.  (d.,N.) 
CRISTENING.  Christian  faith. 

CRISTINE.  A kid.  (A.-N.) 

GRISTING.  Baptism.  (^.-A’.) 

CRISTYGREY.  A kind  of  fur,  much  used  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Of  nodevyte  embroudid  hath  hire  vede. 

Ne  furrld  with  rrmyn  ne  with  eriatyfrrff. 

I.tdgaie,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  IM.  f.  2S. 
CRIT.  A hovel.  Salop. 

CRITCH.  Stony.  Line. 

CRITICK.  The  art  of  criticism. 

CRITUARY.  A kind  of  sauce. 

CROAK.  To  die.  Oxon. 

CROAKER.  A raven.  Jonton. 
CROAKUM-SHIRE.  Northumberland. 

CROAT.  A bottle.  Suffolk. 

CROB.  (1)  A clown.  North. 

(2)  To  tyrannize  over.  Yorkth. 

CROBBE.  The  knops  of  leafy  buds,  used  as 
pendants  from  the  roof. 

CROCARD.  Some  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in 
Arch.  iii.  157 ; Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  223. 

CROCE.  (1)  Across.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  A crook ; a crozier. 

CROCERE.  The  bearer  of  a pastoral  stafl^,  or 
crozier.  Pr.  Part. 

CROCHE.  (1)  A crutch.  (A.-N.)  “ Whiche 

wende  his  helpe  a crocAe,”  Gower,  MS. 

(2)  The  top  of  a stag’s  head,  the  kuob  at  the 
top  of  it. 

CROCKED.  Crooked.  (A..N.) 

CROCHEN.  The  crochet  in  music. 

CROCHET.  A hook.  (A.-N.) 

CROCHETEUR.  A porter.  {Fr.) 

CROCK.  (1)  An  old  ewe.  ForiraA. 

(2)  The  cramp  in  hawks. 

3)  A kind  of  musket. 

4)  Soot.  Also,  to  black  with  soot. 

(5)  A pot ; an  earthen  vessel.  To  crock,  to  lay 
up  in  a crock. 

(6)  To  decrease ; to  decay.  North. 

(7)  Under  hair  in  the  neck. 

(8)  The  back  of  a fire-place.  Wett. 

(9)  An  old  laid  e^.  North. 

CROCK-BUTTER.  Salt-butter.  South. 
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CROCKET.  A liTge  roll  of  hair,  much  worn  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Be  nat  proud  of  thy  trektt 
Yn  the  chercbe  to  tyfe  and  eet. 

MS.  HarU  1701.  f.  89. 
HU  cre^rkeisbC,  and  theron  set 
A Douche  with  a chapelet. 

Go  liter,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134i  f.  171* 
CROCKETS.  Projecting  flowers  or  foliage  used 
in  Gothic  architecture. 

CROCKS.  (1)  Locks  of  hair.  Rel,  Ant.  U.  175. 

(2)  Two  crooked  timbers,  of  natural  bend,  form- 
ing an  arch,  seen  in  old  buildings.  iYorM. 
CROCKY.  (I)  Sooty.  Eagf. 

(2)  A small  Scotch  cow.  North. 

CttODART.  A coward.  North. 

C RODDY.  To  contest ; to  strive ; to  play  very 
roughly.  North. 

( RODE.  A mole.  A’brM. 

CROFT.  (1)  A meadow  near  a house  ; a small 
common  field ; any  inclosore. 

(2)  A rault.  A’enf. 

CROGGED.  Filled.  Oxon. 

CROGGLE.  Sour,  or  curdy.  Yorksh. 
CROGHTON-BELLY.  A person  who  eats  a 
great  deal  of  fruit.  Lane. 

CROC  NET.  The  corona]  of  a spear. 

CROICE.  Across.  {J.^N.) 

CROISE.  A drinking-cup. 

CROISERIE.  The  Crusade.  {A.-N.) 

CROKE.  (1)  Refuse ; the  bad  or  useless  part  of 
anything.  Line. 

(2)  A kind  of  lance.  {A.~N.) 

(3)  A trick ; a turn.  North. 

4)  The  ordure  of  the  hare. 

5)  To  bend. 

Into  the  wster  he  cr^kf  dg  downe. 

And  was  In  pereUe  for  to  drowne. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  1. 17. 1. 19S. 

(6)  A hook. 

Hyt  was  made  full  weywarde, 

Full  of  crolrye  of  stele  harde. 

MS.  Canub,  Ff.  U.  SB,  f.  39. 
CROKED.  Lame  {infirm. 

CROKKKELY.  Hookcdly. 

CROKER.  (1)  A grower  of  saflfiron.  See  Har- 
rison’s England,  pp.  232,  233. 

(2)  A cottage  without  stairs. 

CROLLE.  Curled.  Kyng  AUs.  1999.  * 
CROLLING.  The  rumbling,  or  grumbling  of 
the  stomach.  PaUgrate. 

CROM.  (1)  To  crowd.  North. 

(2)  To  arrange  anything.  Lane. 

CROME.  (1)  A crook*,  a staff  with  a hook  at  the 
end  of  it.  Norf.  This  term  occurs  in  the 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  104. 

(2)  Pulp;  kernel;  the  crumb.  Sec  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  C2 ; MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89.  (A.»$.) 
CROMP.  Witty.  Oxon. 

CROMPYLD.  Crumpled, 

CROMPYNG.  Curving,  said  of  a dog^s  tail. 
Mautreo/  the  Game. 

CROMSTER.  A kind  of  vessel  having  a crooked 
prow,  (/hif.) 

CRONE.  An  old  ewe.  Also,  an  old  woman, 
generally  In  an  opprobrious  sense.  These 


meanings  are  said  to  be  connected  with ' each 
other. 

CRO  NE-BERRIES.  Whortle-berries. 

CRONELL.  A coronal,  or  garland.  Also,  the 
coronal  of  a lance,  called  cronet.  by  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  12. 

CR0NES.\NKE.  The  periscaria. 

CRONGE.  A hilt,  of  handle. 

CRONIQUE.  A chronicle.  (A.-N.) 

The  ule  y thenke  of  a enmUju* 

To  ulle,  yf  that  It  may  the  like. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  58. 

CRONK.  (1)  To  croak ; to  prate.  North. 

(2)  To  perch.  Yorkgh. 

(3)  To  exult  over  with  insult.  Hunter* gHaUamth. 
Glogg. 

CRONNY.  Merry ; cheerftil.  Derb. 

CRONOGRAPHY.  A history.  HaU. 

CRONY.  An  intimate  friend. 

CROO.  (1)  To  coo.  North. 

(2)  A crib  for  cattle.  Lane. 

CR(X)CH.  To  crouch  down.  Oxon. 

CROODLE.  To  cower ; to  crouch ; to  cuddle. 

Also,  to  feci  cold. 

CROOK.  (1)  The  devil.  Somenet. 

2)  The  crick  in  the  neck. 

3)  A chain  in  a chimney  for  hanging  boilers  on. 
North. 

(4)  A bend  or  curvature.  Also  a verb,  to  make 
crooked. 

CROOKEL.  To  coo.  North. 

CROOKEN.  To  bend.  Yorkgh. 

CROOK-LUG.  A long  pole  with  a hook  at  the 
end  of  It,  used  for  pi^ng  down  dead  branches 
of  trees.  Ghuc. 

CROOKS.  (1)  The  furniture  of  pack-horses; 
long  pieces  of  timber,  sharpened  above,  and 
bent  in  a particnlar  manner, to  support  burdens 
on  horses.  Devon. 

(2)  Hinges.  North. 

CROOL.  To  mutter ; to  monnur. 

CROOM.  A small  portion  of  anything.  So* 
mertet. 

CROON.  To  bellow ; to  roar.  North.  Also,  to 
murmur  softly. 

CROONCH.  To  encroach.  East. 

CROOP.  To  rake  together;  to  be  miserly. 
Devon. 

CROOPBACK.  A hump-back. 

CROOPY.  (1)  Hoarse.  North. 

(2)  To  creep ; to  bend.  Dorget. 

CROOSE.  An  assistant  to  the  banker  at  the 
game  of  basset. 

CROOT.  Same  as  erool,  q.  v. 

CROP.  (1)  The  gorge  of  s bird.  *'  Neck  and 
crop,”  completely,  entirely. 

(2)  A shoot  of  a tree,  grown  in  one  season. 
North.  Properly,  the  head  or  top  of  a tree, 
the  extreme  shoot ; any  shoot ; a sprig  of  a 
plant. 

(3)  The  spare-rib.  Var.  diaL 

(4)  The  top.  (A.-S.) 

Anti  or  th«  hill«t  he  (rllcth  there  sryjt« 

How  hetchalle  bowe  hem  ind  the  eroppu  hrwe. 

lOfdgnte,  MS.  Soc.  A>kUq.  134,  f.  18. 
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(5)  To  crop  the  causey,  to  walk  uayieldiDgly 
down  the  centre. 

CROPE.  (1)  Crept.  (J.-S.) 

ThU  lady  tho  was  croy  aside, 

As  sche  that  wolde  hlreseletn  hide. 

Cowtr,  MS.  Soc.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  06. 

(2)  To  creep  slowly.  £a$t. 

(3)  The  crupper.  Weber. 

(4)  The  finial  of  a canopy,  &C. 

(5)  A band,  or  fillet.  {A.*N.) 

(6)  Crooked.  Pahgraee. 

CROPIERS.  The  housings  on  a horse's  back. 
{A..N.) 

CROPING.  The  surface  of  coal. 

CROPOKE.  The  buttock  or  haunch.  {A.-N.) 
CROPORE.  The  crupper.  {A.^N.) 
CROP-OUT.  To  appear  abore  the  surface,  as  a 
stratum  of  coal,  &c. 

CROPPEN.  (1)  Crept,  North. 

(2)  To  cat,  as  a bir^  {A.^S.) 

(3)  The  crop  of  a hen.  (’umh. 

CROPPY.  A Roundhead. 

CROP-RASH.  The  loose  soft  stone  above  the 
solid  vein.  Warxr. 

CROP-WEED.  The  black  matfeUon. 

CROSE.  A crosier. 

CROSH.ABELL.  A courtezan.  Kent. 

CROSS.  (1)  Tocashier. 

2)  A piece  of  money. 

3)  The  horizontal  piece  near  the  top  oi a dagger. 

4)  To  dislodge  a roe-deer.  Also,  to  double  in 
a chase. 

(3)  To  keep  the  crop,  to  monopolize  the  market 
place. 

(6)  To  cleave  the  back-bone,  a term  in  cutting 
up  doer. 

CROSS-AND-PILB.  The  game  now  called 
hecdit-QndAaiU.  See  Nomenclator,  p.  299. 
CROSS-BARS.  A boy's  game. 

CROSS-BATED.  Chequered. 

CROSS-BITE.  To  swindle ; to  cheat ; to  de- 
ceive. Cro«v-^i7e,  cro««-^i/er,  a swindler. 
Florio  has,  “ Fttrbdre,  to  play  the  cheater,  the 
cunnic-catcber  or  croueAnler.^" 
CROSS-DAYS.  The  three  days  preceding  the 
feast  of  Ascension. 

CROSSE-BACCED.  Having  a bar  through,  as 
shot.  See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  272.  Qu.  croMe- 
barred  t 

CROSSED.  Taken  the  cross. 

CROSSE-ISLED.  A church  with  transepts  U 
so  called. 

CROSSELBT.  A crucible.  {A.-N.) 
CROSS-EYE.  A violent  squint.  Eatt. 
CROSS-GARTERED.  Having  the  garters 
crossed  on  the  leg. 

CROSS-GRAINED.  Not  straight  grained,  as 
wood.  Hence,  obstinate,  peevish. 
CROSS-L.AY.  A cheating  wager. 

CROSS  LET.  A frontlet. 

CROSS-MORGANED.  Peevish.  Norik. 
CROSS-PATCH.  A peevish  child.  Also  called 
a crote.pot. 

CROSS-PATE.  The  cross  at  the  top  of  a ball 
held  by  a sovereign. 


CROSS-PURPOSES.  A child’s  game.  Also, 
confusion  and  difilculties. 
CROSS-QUARTERS.  Diagonal  openings  in  the 
turret  of  a building. 

CROSS-ROW.  The  alphabet. 

CROS^-SOMER.  A beam  of  timber. 
CROSS-SWORD.  One  with  a cross-bar  for  its 
guard. 

CROSS-THE-BUCKLE.  A peculiar  and  diffi- 
cult step  in  rustic  dancing. 

CROSS-TOLL.  A passage  toll. 

CROSS-TRIP.  In  wrestling,  when  the  legs  are 
crossed  one  within  the  other. 

CROSS- VEIN.  One  vein  of  ore  crossing  an- 
other at  right  angles. 

CROSS-WEEK.  Rogation  week. 
CROSS-WIND.  To  warp ; to  twist.  North. 
Thou  insist  behold  how  it  is  scorcht  with  love. 
And  every  wsy  ci'MM’ounded  with  desire. 

Woman  <n  tht  M’pottt,  1697. 
CROSTELL.  A wine-pot. 

CROSWORT.  Iferba  Crimatica,  hot, 

CROTCH.  (1)  A crutch.  East. 

(2)  Same  as  q.  v. 

(3)  A post  with  a forked  top, used  in  building,  &c. 

(4)  The  place  where  the  tail  of  an  animal 
commences. 

CROTCH-BOOTS.  Water  booU.  East. 
CROTCH-BOUND.  Lazy.  East. 
CROTCHED.  (1)  Cross ; peevish.  East. 

(2)  Crooked ; hooked.  North. 

CROTCHET.  A metal  book. 

CROTCH-ROOM.  Length  of  the  legs. 

' CROTCH-STICK.  A crutch.  East. 
CROTCII-TAIL.  A kite.  Etnx. 
CROTCH-TROLLING.  A method  Of  trolling 
or  angling  for  pike.  Iforf. 

CROTE.  A clod  of  earth. 

CROTELS.  The  ordure  of  the  hare,  rabbit,  or 
goat.  Also  called  entry  and  rrotuing.  The 
Maistre  of  the  Game,  MS.  Bodl.  S46,  has 
rrotryngr  of  the  hart. 

CROTEY.  Soup;potUge.  (A.-N.) 

CROTON  E.  A dish  in  cookerr,  described  in 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  34. 

CROTTE.  A hole  ; a corner.  {A.-N.) 
CROTTLES.  Crumbs.  Norik. 

CROTTLINO.  Friable.  Norik. 

CROU.  A hut ; a sty.  Dtotm. 

CROUCH.  A tumble  i srrinklc.  (Arm. 
CROUCHE.  ( 1)  A piece  of  money. 

Com.  hide,  to  me.  tone,  and  lok.  whedar 
In  thi.  pun.  whether  ther  be  eny  cro.  or  eroucke. 
Ssee  nedel  and  threde  and  themel  of  lelber. 

Occleee,  MS.  Soe.  134,  f.  SS4. 

(2)  To  sign  with  the  cross.  (A.-S.)  Also,  a 
cross.  Hence  Cruteked  Frian. 
CROUCHMAS.  Christmas.  7Wser. 

CROUD.  (1)  To  coo.  Nortk. 

(2)  The  crypt  of  a church. 

(3)  A coarse  apple  pasty.  WilU. 

( 4 ) A fiddle.  Also  a verb. 

CROUDE.  To  shove  together.  (A.-S.) 
CROUDEWAIN.  A cart ; a waggon.  Perhaps, 

kind  of  barrow. 
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CROUHHE.  A pen ; a pitdxer. 

CROUKE.  (1)  A C3DW.  North. 

(2)  An  earthen  pitcher. 

(3)  To  bend.  (^.-5.) 

CROl’LK.  Curled.  Chmutrr. 

CROUME.  Sharp ; cutting. 

CROUN.  The  ei^e  o€  hair  product  by  the 
priestly  tonsure.  (J.-N.) 

CROUNCOIIX.  A rustic  pipe. 

CRUUNMENT.  A coronatioD.  (J.-N.) 

CROUP.  (1)  To  croak.  North. 

(2)  A disease  in  poultry. 

(3)  The  ridge  o(  the  back.  (ji.^N.) 

(4)  To  stoop  ; to  crouch.  Chmi. 

(5)  The  craw ; the  belly.  Also,  the  buttock 
or  haunch. 

CROUPYXRAW.  The  raven.  Mbr/A 

CROUS.  (1)  Merry;  brisk;  lively;  bwnptious. 
**  i ruse  or  crous,  saucy,  malapeit,  Bor.”  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Evidently  connected 
T«^ith  entr,  wrathful,  Uavriok,  1966  ;aad  hence 
ptThaps  crusty.  I^e  following  is  aa  instance 
of  the  word  in  the  s^e  sense  as  in  Havdek. 

A(eyB  hsni  «m  he  kene  sad  rrnae. 

Aod  telde,  goth  out  of  rojr  Fadirhotts. 

Cwr«>r  JTimdt,  OtU.  Trtn.  CMMtab.  1 91 . 

(2)  To  catterwaul ; to  provoke.  East. 

CROUSLEY.  To  flatter ; to  court.  Devon. 

CROUTH.  A fiddle ; a croud,  q.  v. 

CROUWEPIL.  The  herb  crane-bilL 

CROW.  (1)  A eattle-crib.  Lane. 

{2\  An  iron  gavciock.  North. 

(3;  To  claim.  Somerset. 

(4)  To  pull  or  pluck  a crow,  to  complain  or 
quarrel  with  any  one. 

5)  To  give  the  crow  a pudding,  to  die.  ShaJt. 

6)  A pigstv.  Devon. 

CROW-BELL. 

In  • ground  of  mine  called  S«ice«  growee  abun- 
danily  a plant  railed  by  the  people  hereabout  onece- 
b«IU,  which  I never  taw  anywhere  but  there.  Mr. 
Rob.  Good,  M.a,  tellt  me  that  thrte  have 

blew  flowert,  and  are  common  to  many  shady  placet 
in  rhla  countrey. 

Aubrt]f9  Repel  S'fC.  US.  p.  IM. 

CROW-DERRY.  Empetrum  nigrum,  Lin. 

CROWCH.  (1)  A crutch.  Percy. 

(2)  Crooked.  Nuloet. 

CROW-COAL.  Inferior  coal.  Otmi. 

CROWD.  (1)  To  wheel  about.  Norf. 

(2)  To  move  one  thing  acrou  another;  to  make 
a grating  noise. 

(3)  Congealed  milk.  North. 

CROWD-BARROW.  A whecl-barrow.  Nor/. 

C'ROWDING.  A barrow.  Poston. 

CROWDLINO.  Timid ; dull ; sickly.  H eit. 

CROWDY.  A mess  of  oatmeal,  generally  mixed 

with  milk.  North. 

CROWDY.KIT.  A smaU  fiddle.  fTeot. 

CROWDY-MAIN.  A riotous  assembly ; a cock- 
fight ; a crowded  mixture.  North. 

CROWDY-MUTTON.  A fiddler. 

CROWDY-PIE.  An  apple-tumovcr.  fPesi. 

CROW-FEET.  The  wrinkles  which  spread  from 
the  outer  comers  of  the  eye. 

CROWPLOWER.  The  crow-foot.  North. 


CROWISH.  Spirited ; pert.  North. 
CROWKEEPER.  A boy  employed  to  scan 
crows  from  land,  in  former  timet  armed  with 
a bow.  East. 

CROWLANDE.  Exulting;  boasting. 
CROWLE.  To  grumble,  or  make  a noise  in  the 
stomach. 

CROW-LEEK.  The  hyacinth* 

CROWN.  To  hold  an  inquest.  North.  See 
Shar])*s  Chron.  Mirah.  pp.  4,  88. 
CROWNACLK.  A chronicle. 

CROWNATION.  A coronation.  Miege. 
CROWNED-CUP.  A bumper. 

CROWNER.  A coroner.  Var.  dioL 
CROW  NET.  A coronet. 

CROWNING.  Slightly  arched.  Eaet. 
CROWN-POST.  In  building,  the  post  which 
stands  upright  between  the  prind^  rafters. 
CROWNS.  Crowus-of-thc-sun,  a gold  crown  so 
called  from  the  mint  mark,  worth  about  4s.  fid. 
Crowns-of-the-roic  were  coined  by  Henry 
Vin.  in  1526,  and  worth  the  same  sum. 
CROW.PARSNIP.  The  dandelion. 
CROWPTNE.  A cropper.  Pr.  Parv. 
CROWSHELL.  The  fresh-water  muscle. 
CROWS-NEST.  Wild  parsley. 

CROWSOPE.  The  herb  SamponarUi. 
CROWSTONE.  The  top  stone  of  the  gable  end 
of  a house. 

CROWT.  To  pucker  up. 

CROW-TTME.  Evening.  East. 

CROW-TOE.  The  ranunculus. 
CROW-TRODDEN.  Having  crow-feet,  q.  v. 
CROYDON-SANGUINE.  A saUow  colour. 
CROYN.  To  cry,  as  deer  do  in  rotting  time ; 

to  murmur  low. 

CROTZ.  The  cross. 

CROZZILS.  Ilalf-burot  coals.  Yorksh. 
CRUD.  A crust,  or  rind.  Devon. 

CRUBBIN.  Pood.  West. 

CRUBBY.  Dry  crosty  bread.  Devon. 

CRUBS.  The  wooden  supporters  of  panniers, 
or  bags,  on  a horse.  Weot. 

CRUCCHEN.  To  crouch.  {A-S.) 

CRUCE.  Same  as  crotae,  q.  v. 

Th«y  h«d  tucked  cucb  • Jeoe 
Out  of  the  good  tie  enter, 

Wherio  they  fotiDdc  no  driq^get. 

That  ncyther  of  than  hia  bed 
Coulde  C4ry  home  to  hb  bed. 

For  lacke  of  better  leggee. 

UnluekU  Firmentis. 
CRUCHE.  A bishop's  crosier. 

CRUCHET.  A wood-pigeon.  North 
CRUCIAR.  A crudficr.  Wickliffe. 

CRUCK.  A crock,  or  pot.  Junius. 
CRUCKLE.  To  bend ; to  stoop.  East, 

CRUD.  (I)  Crowded.  East. 

(2)  Cart^ ; put  in  a cart,  or  barrow.  Hence, 
conveyed. 

(3)  To  coagnlate.  Baret. 

CRUDDLE.  To  coagulate ; to  curdle.  Also,  to 
crowd  or  huddle. 

CRUDELEE.  To  cry  like  a pheasant. 
CRUDI.E.  To  shudder,  or  shake.  North 
CRUDLY.  Crumbling.  Salop. 
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CRUDS.  Curds.  (A.-S.) 

CRUEL.  (1)  Very.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Keen ; valiant. 

(3)  Sad.  Exmoor. 

(•I)  Fine  worsted. 

(3)  A cowslip.  Z)eroit. 

CRUELS.  The  shingles.  Yorkth, 

CRUETS.  The  vessels  which  contained  wine 
and  water  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 
CRUIVES.  Enclosed  spaces  in  a dam  or  weir 
for  taking  salmon.  North. 

CRUK.  A bend,  or  shoot.  Salop.  . 

CRUKE.  A crooked  staff,  {A.^S.) 

Bi  the  tuie  of  the  Uykanes  that  thou  sent  ut,  the 
whilkvj  e»  made  of  wandes  and  crMWe  donwardet  at 
the  aver  end,  we  undentand  that  site  thekyngexof 
the  werlde,  and  alle  the  grete  lordea  aallelowte  ilHe 
MS.  Uncoin  A.  L 17,  f.  8. 
CRULE.  (1)  Sec  Cme/(4). 

(2)  To  curl.  (^.-5.) 

II U hondes  otherwhile  to  quake. 

Hit  cropeth  crMlpng  In  hla  bake. 

Curmtr  Mundi,  MB.  Coil.  THn.  OmloS.  t.  S3. 

(3)  To  shiver  with  cold.  Also,  to  crouch  near 
the  fire  when  cold. 

CRUM.  To  stuff.  North. 

CRU.MBLES.  Crumbs.  East. 

CRUMCAKES.  Pancakes.  North. 

CRUME.  A small  portion.  (A.-S.) 
CRUMENAL.  A purse.  Spetuer. 

CRUMMY.  (1)  Plump ; fleshy.  North. 

(2)  A cow  with  crooked  horns. 

CRUMP.  (1)  Hard;  crusty.  North.  Also,  to 
eat  a crusty  loaf. 

(2)  Out  of  temper.  North. 

(3)  The  cramp.  Var.  dial 

(4)  Crooked.  Crump~hackf  Ac.  “ Cnunpi  or 
crookt,”  Nomenclator,  p.  44. 

(5)  The  nimp.  NortK 
CRUMPLE.  (1)  To  rumple.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  wrinkle;  to  contract,  Wett.  Crumple- 
footed,  having  no  movement  with  the  toes. 
CRUMPLED.  Twisted ; crooked.  Crumuonde 
Wright’s  PoL  Songs,  p.  329.  * 

CRUMPLING.  Same  as  Cn*ncA/ii^,  q.  V.  Hence, 
a diminutive  or  deformed  person.  ’ 

CRU.MPLY.  Wrinkled.  Devon. 

GRUMPY.  Short ; brittle.  North. 

CRUNCH.  To  crush.  Var.  dial. 

CRU.VCKLE.  To  creak.  Howell.  Cotgrave, 

**  to  creake  like  a crane.” 

CRUNDLES.  Scorbutic  swellings.  Devon. 
CRUNE.  To  bellow  ; to  roar.  North. 
CRUNEY.  To  whine.  Devon. 

CRUNKLE.  To  rumple.  Var.  dial. 

CRUP.  Crisp  ; short  ; surly.  South. 

CRUPEL.  A cripple.  Rcl.  Ant.  i.  243. 

Meselei  are  hole  and  cruptla  go  rljl, 

Decfe  han  herynge,  and  blynde  han  sljt. 

Curtor  Munai,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  CanUtb.  f.  81. 

CRUPYARD.  The  crupper.  TopteU. 

CRUS.  See  Crous. 

CRUSADO.  A Portuguese  coin,  mentioned  by 
Webster,  L 69  ; Harrison,  p.  219. 

CRUSE.  Same  as  cruee  q.  v.  See  Florio,  p. 
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226 : Nomenclator,  p.  233 ; Collier’s  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  34 ; Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  L 63. 

CRUSH.  Gristle.  Easl,  To  crush  a cup,  to 
finish  a cup  of  liquor. 

CRUSKB.  An  earthen  vesseL 

CRUSSEL.  Gristle.  Ea$t.  Also  erueite.  Min- 
sheu  has  the  first  form. 

CRUSTADE.  A dish  in  cookery,  described  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  32 ; Warner's  Antiq.  Cu- 
lin.  p.  65 ; Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  442,  452 ; crut- 
tard,  Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  70. 

CRUSTATION.  The  cusps  of  windows. 

i CRUSTIVE.  Covered  with  crust. 

CRUSTY.  Surly;  cross.  far.diaL 

CRUT.  A dwaif.  North. 

CRUTCHBT.  A perch.  JVarw. 

CRUTCH-NIB,  The  lower,  or  right  hand  handle 
of  a plough. 

CRUTTLE.  (1)  A crumb.  North. 

(2)  To  curdle.  Norlhutnb. 

(3)  To  stoop  down ; to  fall.  North. 

CRY.  (1)  Out  of  aU  cry,  out  of  all  estimation. 
Naree.  ^ **  Cry  you  mercy,”  I beg  your  pardon. 

f2)  The  giving  mouth,  or  the  music  of  hounds. 

(3^  To  challenge,  bar,  or  object  to.  Somertel. 

(41  A proclamation.  (A.-S.) 

(5)  The  head.  {A.-N^ 

CRYANCE.  Pear.  {A.-N.) 

CRY'D-NO-CHILD.  A woman  cried  down  by 
her  husband.  Lane. 

CRYING-OUT.  An  accouchement. 


vni  Jivu-  1 nCi-.'VlAlVIS. 


Herefordshire  at  the  harvest  home,  when  the 
reapers  tied  together  the  tops  of  the  last  blades 
of  <»m,  and  standing  at  some  distance,  threw 
their  sickles  at  it,  and  he  who  cut  the  knot 
had  the  prize.  Also  called  crying-the-neck. 

CRYKE.  A creek.  Prompt.  Pare. 

CRYMOSIN.  Crimson. 

CRYSEN.  Cries.  Aodelay,  p.  2. 

CRYSINEDE.  Christened. 

Cowle  fblle  crainede  of  nycinodt  childyre. 

Morit  ArthUfe,  MS.  Uneoht.  f.  W, 

CRYSOME.  See  Chrieome. 

And  founds  in  ■ cryMMiis  oure  Savyouriwote. 

A blcMyd  chyide  furmyd  in  blode  and  bone. 

kiS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  46. 

CRYSTALL.  The  crest  ? 

Befy«e  emote  Quore  with  Mordelay 
Upon  the  helne  on  hye. 

That  the  eryttail  do»ne  fleye. 


ktS.  Cantab.  Ft.  Ii.38,  f.  123. 

CR>  STALS.  The  eyes.  Shak. 

CR\STENDE.  Christened.  (A.-N.'S 
CRUSTY  ANTE.  Christendom. 

CRYZOM.  Weakly.  Craven. 

CU.  A cow.  {A.~S.) 

CUB.  (1)  A chest,  or  bin.  North. 

(2)  A cnb  for  cattle.  (Jloue.  Also,  to  coop  up, 
or  confine  in  a coop. 

(3)  A lump  or  heap  of  anything ; a confusetl  mass. 

(4)  A martern  in  the  first  year.  See  Blome’s 
Gent.  Rcc.  ii.  75.  Also,  a young  fox. 

CUBA.  A game  at  cards. 

CUBBORD.  A sideboard.  Literally,  a table 
for  holding  the  cups.  It  sometimM  had  doors. 
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CUBBY-IIOLE.  A snug  place.  I’ar.  diai. 

CUBUR,  A cover.  (//.-iV.) 

CL'CCU.  A cuckoo. 

CUCK.  (1)  To  place  a woman  in  the  cucking> 
stool,  q.  V. 

To  cast ; to  throw.  AorM. 

CUCK'BALL.  Same  as  cuckoo^ball,  q.  v. 

CUCKING-STOOL.  An  engine  formerly  used 
for  tlie  punishment  of  women,  by  ducking 
them  in  the  water,  after  they  were  placed  in  a 
stool  or  chair  fixed  for  the  purpose.  The 
chair  was  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a close 
stool,  and  the  back  of  it  generally  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  devils  fl>ing  away  with  scolds, 
&C.  It  was  originally  used  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  the  assize,  Rehq.  Antiq.  ii. 
176,  but  was  afterwards  employed  for  scolds 
and  prostitutes,  and  continued  in  vogue  in 
some  places  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  sitting  in  the  chair  with  the  feet  and  head 
bare  was  also  used  as  penance  unaccompanied 
with  the  ducking,  and  the  form  of  the  stool  of 
course  contributed  to  increase  the  degrada- 
tion. See  further  in  Wright’s  Archaeological 
Album,  No.  2. 

Item  if  an  womman  comme  onto  thii  lordshep 
as  wold  be  kept  privee  withynne,  and  it  be  not  the 
■tcwehoidm  w>],  thcl  ehal  doo  the  officers  for  to 
Witt  upon  the  peine  of  xl. «.  and  the  tame  womman 
•hat  be  uke  and  made  a fyne  of  xx.  «.  and  be  sette 
tbrlee  upon  de  and  than  forswore  the 

lordship.  MS.  Burf/.  e Mus.  S89. 

CUCKOLD.  The  plant  burdock.  Cuckold's- 
buttons,  the  burrs  on  it. 

CUCKOLD’S-HAVEN.  A spot  on  the  Thames, 
a little  below  Rotherhithe,  frequently  alluded 
to  by  our  early  writers. 

CUCKOLD'S-KNOT.  A noose  tied  so  that  the 
ends  point  lengthw’ays. 

CUCKOO.  The  harebell.  Devon, 

CUCKOO-ALE.  Ale  drunk  out  of  doors  to  wel- 
come the  cuckoo’s  return. 

CUCKOO-BALL.  A light  ball  for  children, 
made  of  parti-coloured  rags. 

CUCKOO-BREAD.  The  wood-sorrel. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER.  Orchit  moMculu,  Lin. 
The  beautiful  wild  lychnU  Jioeculi.  Gerard, 
p.  201,  “ wilde  watcr-crcsscs  or  cuckow  flow- 
ers, cardoTnine**  Narcs  has  given  a wrong 
explanation. 

CXCKOO-LAMB.  Early  lamb.  Oxon,  A late 
yeaned  lamb.  Warw. 

CUCKOO-MALT.  Malt  made  in  the  summer 
months.  H’arvt. 

CUCKOO'S-MAIDEN.  Tlic  wryneck.  North. 

CUCKOO’S-MATE.  The  barley-bird.  Edit. 

CUCKOO-SPICE.  The  wood-sorrel. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.  The  white  froth  which  en- 
closes the  larva  of  the  cicada  tpumdria. 

CUCKOO-TIME.  Spring.  North. 

CUCKOW.  A cuckold.  Shak. 

CUCK-QUEAN.  A female  cuckold. 

CUCRY.  Cookery. 

CUCUBES.  Cubeba. 

treULLED.  Hooded.  (/•/.) 


CUCURBITE.  A gourd ; a vessel  shaped  like  a 

gourd,  (/.a/.) 

CL'CURD.  A kind  of  plant. 

T*k  the  rule  of  the  wDde  cacurd,  and  dry  it,  and 
schfTC  it  in  tchyves,  and  mak  temU  therof  to  far.de 
hou  depe  the  hole  it.  MS.  M^.  Li/ic.  f.  313, 

CUD.  Could.  North. 

CUDBEUDUCE.  The  Cuthbert-duck,  a binlof 
the  Fam  island  off  Northumberland.  See 
Arch.  xiii.  341. 

CUDDEN.  A fool;  a clown. 

CUDDIAN.  A wren,  Devon. 

CUDDLE.  To  embrace ; to  hug ; to  squeeze  ; to 
lie  close  together. 

CUDDY.  Cuthbert.  North.  Cuddy-ass  is  a 
common  name  for  a donkey.  Cwidy^  a silly 
fellow. 

CUDD\ 'S-LEGS.  Large  licirings. 
CUDE-CLOTII.  A chrisomc  cloth.  North. 
CUDGEL.  To  embroider  thickly. 
CUDS-LIGGINS.  An  exclamation. 

He  tmelt  toe  ttrangely,  I told  him  yon  were  not 
within } foh,  rwdr  Hggitu,  1 cannot  get  the  tent  of 
hJm  out  of  my  note.  mB.  3o. 

CUD-WEED.  The  cotton  weed. 

CUE.  (1)  Half  a farthing.  Minxheu.  A cue  of 
bread  is  the  fourth  part  of  a halfpenny  crust. 

" J.  Woo^,  under-butler  of  Christ  Cliurch. 
Oxon,  Hid  he  would  never  sitt  capping  of 
cue*,”  Urry’«  MS.  add.  to  Ray.  A cue  of  beer, 
one  draught. 

(2)  A horxe-ahoe ; the  tip  of  a shoe  made  in  that 
form.  We»t.  Also,  an  ox’s  shte. 

(3)  In  acting,  the  final  or  catch-word  of  a speech. 
Cue-fellows,  actors  who  play  together. 

(4)  Ilumonr  ; temper.  Var.  diaL 
CUERPO.  To  he  in  cuerpo,  to  be  atripped  of 

the  npper  garment. 

CUFERJE.  To  cover ; to  conceal. 

Salle  DO  fnllace  uur  case, 

Ne  cooaalle  gettc  we  noghte. 

Poem  on  Death,  Lincoln  MS. 
CUFF.  (1)  To  beat.  To  cuff  over,  to  dila^.  To 
cuff  out,  to  pour  out. 
f2)  To  insinuate.  East. 

J31  An  old  fellow.  Middr. 

,4)  Glove,  or  meteync.  Pr.  Parr. 

CUFFEN.  A churl.  SecCn/f(3). 
CUFFINQUIRE.  A justice  of  the  peace. 
CUGLION.  A stupid  fellow.  (JtaL)  Some- 
times in  the  worst  sense,  a scoundrel. 

CUIPF.  To  walk  awkwardly.  A’orM, 

CUINSE.  To  carve  a plover. 

CUIRASS.  Armour  for  the  breast  and  bock. 
CUIRBOULY,  Tanned  leather. 

CUISSES.  Armour  for  the  thighs. 

CUIT.  A kind  of  sweet  wine.  Sec  Flono,  pp. 
104,  128.  143,  505. 

CUKER.  Part  of  a woman's  homed  head-dress 
generally  fringed  with  fur.  ' 

CUKKYNE.  Alvum  exonerarc.  Pr,  Ptrv, 
CUKSTOLB.  The  toadstooL 
CULCH.  Lumber;  stuff;  refuse  of  any  kind* 
Bait. 

CULDE.  Killed.  Riteon. 

CULDORE.  A cohwder. 
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CULE.  The  fandament  (A.-N.) 
CULERAGB.  The  herb  arsmart. 

CULL«  (1)  The  boU-head.  GUmc. 

(2)  To  pick ; to  choose.  Tar.  dial. 

(3)  To  embrace.  SomerMet. 

U)  A cheat ; a dcvU.  Aorthu$mb. 

(5)  Silly ; simple.  Sorth. 

(6)  To  puU ; to  enforce.  Skinner. 
CULLAVINE.  Columbine.  North. 

CLLLEN.  Cologne. 

CULLER.  A chooser.  Florio. 

CULLERS,  (1)  Colours.  Alleyn  Papers,  p.  29. 
(2)  Refuse  sheep,  culled  from  a dock  as  unfit  for 
the  market.  Spelt  cullian  by  Elyot,  1559. 
Sec  the  Nomcnclator,  p.  50. 

CULLICE.  To  beat  to  a jelly.  Shirley.  No 
doubt  from  ntiiU,  q.  t. 

CULLING.  The  light  com  separated  from  the 
rest  in  winnowing. 

CULLl  NGS.  See  Cuilert  (2). 

CULLION.  See  Cuglion. 

CULLION-HEAD.  A bastion. 

CULLIS.  A Tcry  fine  and  strong  broth,  well 
strained,  much  used  for  invalids,  especially 
for  consumptive  persons. 

CULLISANCE.  A badge  of  arms.  See  TarU 
ton’s  Jests,  p.  M.  Also  spelt  culluen.  It  is 
corrupted  from  coynieance. 

CLLLOT.  A cushion  to  rida  on,  formerly  used 
by  couriers. 

CULLS.  Sec  Cullers  (2). 

CULLY.  (1)  To  cuddle.  /Tore. 

(2)  Foolish ; silly. 

CULL^ -FABLE.  To  wheedle.  Yorksh. 
CULME.  The  summit.  According  to  Minsheu, 
smoke  or  soot.  The  latter  meaning  is  per* 
haps  from  the  Prompt.  Porv. 

CULORUM.  The  conclusion,  moral,  or  corol- 
l»ry  of  a tale  oc  narrative.  See  Depo«.  Ric.  II. 
pp.  3,  29 : Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  60.  198. 
CULP.  A heavy  blow.  Eatl. 

CULPATE.  To  blame.  Hall. 

CULPE.  Blame;  fault.  (Lat.) 

CULPIN.  A taking  away  fiom  the  flour.  HV*f. 
CULPIT.  A large  lump  of  anything.  E<ul. 
See  Culpone. 

CULPONS.  Shreds;  logs.  (A..N.)  Also, 
handfuls  or  small  parcels  of  anything,  as  of 
herbs,  sticks,  Ac.  “ Culpons  or  peces,”  Arch, 
xxi.  35.  Culpone,  to  cut  into  gobl>ets. 

CULP^  .NES.  Part  of  a horse’s  trappings.  See 
Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  79. 

CULRACHE.  The  herb  arsmart. 

CULT.  To  jag  a dress. 

CULTOR.  A coulter : a blade.  (A.~S.) 
CULVARD.  Treacherous;  cowardly. 

CUL\ER,  (1)  A dove.  The  wood- 

pigeon  is  still  so  called  in  Devon. 

(2)  To  beat;  to  throb.  East. 
CULVER-HEADED.  Thick-headed ; stupid. 

A stack  thatched  with  straw  or  stubble  is 
said  to  be  culver-headed. 

CULVER-HOUSE.  A pigeon-house. 
CULVER-KEYS.  The  bunches  of  pods  which 
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cwtain  the  seed!  of  the  aah.  Also  explained, 
the  columbine. 

CULVERT.  A drain;  a small  arch. 
CULVERTAGE.  Cowardice.  SJkirmer. 
UULVERWORT,  Columbine. 

CUM.  Came,  l.angtoft. 

CUMANp.  (1)  Commanded.  Minot. 

(2)  Coming.  Ritson, 

CUMBER.  A care,  danger,  or  inconvenience  • 
trouble ; a tumult.  Also,  to  be  benumbed 
confounded  with  grief. 

CUMBER-GROUND.  Anything  useless.  Cor- 
mponding  to  combre-wortd,  q.  v.  Cumlerlin, 
Ubesh.  Gloss. 

CUMBERMENT.  Trouble;  vexation. 
CUMBLE.  Full  measure. 

CUMBLED.  Oppressed;  cramped;  stiffened 
with  cold.  Comelyd,  Pr.  Parv. 
CUMBLY-COLD.  Stiff  and  benumbed  with 
cold ; intensely  cold.  - East. 

CUMEN.  They  come,  pi. 

CUMFIRIE.  The  daisy.  MS.  Harl.  978. 
CUMFORDUN.  Encouraged. 

CUMLING.  Sec  Comeling. 

For  they  have  yn  m)d  outc, 

Of  swyche  thulde  men  have  grete  doute, 

GUMMED.  Came. 

CUMMED-MILK.  Curds  and  whev.  Imac. 
CUMMY.  Stale : bad-smeUing.  ^uth. 
CUMMYS.  Comes. 

CUMNAWNTE.  An  agreement.  Pr  Parr 
CUMPAN  YABLE.  Sociable ; friendly. 
CUMPASTE.  Contrived. 

with  a trewclufe  on  (he  molde, 

Cumpaste  ful  dene. 

Linroln  A.  1.  17,  f.  I.ll. 

CUMVAY.  To  convey.  Sec  Ywaine  and  Ga- 
win,  1494,  ap.  Ritson,  i.  63. 

CUN.  Kine;cows.  {J..S.) 

CUND.  To  give  notice,  to  show  whicf.  way  a 
shoal  of  fish  is  gone. 

CUNDE.  Kind;  nature. 

CUNDETH.  A conduit.  North. 

CUNDY,  A sewer;  a conduit.  North. 
CUNDYDE.  EnamclJed. 

CUNE.  (1)  Same  as  coi^e,  q.  Y. 

(2)  Coin.  Pr.  Parv. 

CUNEAL.  The  principal  bone  of  the  heart 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ot. 

rrKrPD  or  license.  Pr.  Pan,. 

uuniGER.  A cucumJ)er.  fJ^arw. 

CUNGIT.  Tlje  level  of  a mine. 

CUNGYR.  The  conger  eel. 

CUNIE.  Moss.  Comw. 

CUNLIPF.  A conduit.  North. 

CUNNE.  (1)  To  know. 

The  whilke  alle  creatoan  that  lufei  Ood  .M. 
myghtene  awe  to  kruwe  and  to  runae,  and  k*de 
lhaire  lyfe  afiirc.-ifS.  Linroln  A.  i.  17,  t 

(2)  Thankfulness,  yersteoan. 

(3)  Kin.  Ritson. 

to  flatter.  Dm,n. 
CUNNING.  (1)  Knowledge;  akiU.  Also  un 
artiective,  skilful,  knowing. 

(2)  The  lamprey.  NorIJi. 
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CUNNING-MAN.  A conjurer ; an  astrologer. 
Caiining-woman,  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  xii. 
From  curminff,  q.  v. 

CUNRICHE.  A kingdom. 

CUNTllLOWS.  Chamomile  dowers.  East. 

CUNTEK.  A contest;  a debate. 

Vn  Looduo  toune  fyl  twychc  • chek, 

A ryche  m«n  nod  pore  were  at  cuntek. 

MS.  Hart,  1?01,  f,  18. 

ClINTER.  An  encounter. 

CUNTRERE.  A country.  Heder. 

CUNTY.  A countess.  I/fante. 

CUNYNG.  A rabbit. 

Patr  cunyrtg»  y-newa. 

The  feeant  and  the  ctirlewe. 

MS,  UneviH  A.  L 17.  f.  136. 

CUP.  Come  up ! Far.  dial, 

CUPALO.  A smeliing-house.  Cupel,  a melt- 
ing-pot for  gold. 

CUPBOARD.  Same  as  cubbord,  q.  v.  Cup- 
board-cloth, a cloth  to  cover  it,  Ord.  and 
PP’  Cupboard-headed,  stupid, 

and  shallow. 

CUPIIAR,  A cracking.  (/V.) 

CUP-OF-SNEEZE.  A pinch  of  snuff. 

CUPPE-MELE.  Cup  by  cup.  (//.-&) 

CUPROSE.  The  poppy.  North, 

CUPSIIOTTEN.  Tipsy.  See  UarrUoo's  Eng- 
land, p.  168;  Florio,  p.  602. 

CUR.  (1)  The  heart.  {Fr.) 

(2)  A currish  worthless  person. 

(3)  The  bull-head.  F^t. 

CURAT.  The  cuirass.  See  Greene,  i.  6 ; Brit 
Bibl.  ii.  489 ; Dravton*s  Pocma,  p.  66. 

CURATfON.  Cure;  healing.  (Lat.) 

CURATSHIP.  A curacy. 

CURB.  To  bend,  or  cringe.  (fV.) 

CURBER.  A thief  who  hooked  goods  out  of  a 
window.  Dekker. 

CURCH.  A church.  North. 

CURCITE.  A surcoat 

CURE.  (1)  To  care.  {A.-N.)  Also  a substan- 
tive, care,  anxiety. 

(2)  To  cover ; to  conceal. 

Or  were  there  ony  tapitet  Isrge  or  wyde, 

The  nakld  grounde  to  curtn  or  to  hide. 

L^  igatt,  MS.  Soc.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  25. 

CURE.  To  earth  up  potatoes. 

CURPEW-BELL.  The  evening  l)cll,  which  was 
generally  rung  at  eight  o’clock,  for  the  object 
of  having  all  fires  and  lights  extinguished,  a 
requisite  precaution  in  ancient  times.  The 
name  and  use  is  stiU  retained  at  Newcastle. 
It  was  sometimes  rung  as  late  as  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  time  probably  varied  with  the  seasons 
of  the  year. 

CUR-PISII.  The  dog-fish.  Rider. 

CURIAL.  Courtly.  {Lat.) 

CURIET.  A cuirass,  i^enser. 

CURING.  A covering. 

CURIOSITY.  Scrupulousness;  niceness  in 
dress,  or  otherwise, 

CURIOUS.  (1)  Scrupulous;  nice;  fastidious; 
dandyfied.  Common  in  old  plays,  ('uriousty, 
Florio,  in  v. 

(2)  Careful.  {A.-N.) 


CURIUS.  Courageous.  (A.^N.) 

CURL.  A pig’s  inward  fat.  Line, 
CURLEY-POW.  A curly  head.  Cumb, 
CURLIWET.  The  sanderling. 
CURMUDGEON*  A miserly  fellow. 
CURNBERRIES.  Currants.  A'brM. 
CURNEL.  A kernel. 

And  ihre  eurttfh  he  jmf  to  hyn, 

Whiche  of  that  tre  be  nsm. 

Cwr»w  Mundt,  MS.  Cotl,  Trin.  Omtafr.  f.9. 

CURNES.  Com. 

Whenne  thel  were  ripe  be  let  hem  renne, 

Ami  NO  her  eume*  dud  he  brenne. 

CurrerMundi,  MS.  Colt,  Trin.  Canlab.  f.  45. 

CURNOCK.  Four  bushels  of  com. 

CURPEYS.  See  Courtejjy. 

Vn  curtellis  end  In  eurptt,»  ryche 
They  were  y-clothyd  sllc  y-lyche. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6.  f.  6. 

CURRAIGE.  Courage. 

CURRAKE.  A cow-rake.  Cheth. 

CURRALL.  Coral.  Sec  Cutgravc,  in  v.  Grillo- 
tier  i Brome’s  Songs,  1661,  p.  31. 
CURRAN-BERRIES.  Currants.  North. 
CURRANT.  A high  leap.  /.  Wight. 

CURRE.  A kind  of  w^gon.  {A.-N.) 
CURREIDEN.  Courted;  carried  favour. 
CURRKL.  A rill,  or  drain.  Boat. 
CURRETTBR.  A canvasser;  a broker. 
CURREYE.  A waggon  tram.  Weber. 
CURRIED.  Wrought,  as  steel  is. 

CURRISH.  Churlish ; surly. 

CURROUR.  A runner, 

CURRULE.  A chariot.  {Lat.) 

CURRY.  To  flog ; to  beat.  North. 
CURRYDOW.  A flatterer.  {Pr.) 
CURRYFAVEL.  One  who  curries  fiavour;  a 
flatterer.  {Fr.) 

CURRYPIO.  A sucking-pig.  Witte. 

CURSE.  The  couisc  or  time. 

With  an  orloge  one  highte 
To  rynge  the  rwr«e  of  the  nyght. 

MS.  UrtcolH  A.  \.  17.  r.  136. 
CURSEDNESS.  Wickedness;  shrewishness. 
CURSELARY.  Cursory.  Shah. 

CURSRN.  To  christen.  Cumb. 
CURSBNMAS.  Christmas.  North, 
CURSETOR.  A vagabond,  or  vagrant.  An  old 
cant  term.  According  to  Grose,  a pettifogger. 
CURSORARY.  Cursory.  Shah. 

CURST.  Ill-tempered ; crosa-grained ; malig- 
nant ; malicious ; abusive.  Vicious,  applied 
to  animals.  An  archaiem  and  prov. 
CURSTY.  Christopher.  North. 

CURSY.  Courtesy.  Lilly. 

CURT.  Court.  {A.-N.) 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of  an  un- 
qualified person,  which  by  the  forest  laws 
must  have  its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a mark, 
j and  partly  from  a notion  that  the  tail  is  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage, 
curtait-dog  means  either  a common  dog,  not 
meant  for  sport,  or  a dog  that  missed  hit 
game.  Narea. 

CURTAINERS.  Curtains.  Lane, 

CUKTAL.  A docked  horse;  any  crgppad  ani- 
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mtl.  “ I W5’ll  cutte  of  ray  horse  tayle,  anil 
make  hym  a courtaull,"  Palsgrave.  In  the 
cant  language,  a beggar  with  a short  cloak. 
There  was  a kind  of  cannon  also  so  called,  as 
ap|>ears  from  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  t3. 

CL  RTE.  (1)  Court.  Audelay,  p.  17. 

(2)  Courtesy.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 

(3)  Short.  {y4.-N.) 

CL'RTEIS.  Courteous.  (J.-N.) 

CURTELE.  A kirtle. 

God  made  hero  thonne  eurttlet  ot  hide. 

Therwiih  her  flctihe  for  to  shride. 

CVr<or  Muftdi,  US.  Contab*  t.C. 

CliP.TELS.  The  nerves  of  the  body. 

CURTESY-MAN.  A polite  thief;  one  of  the 
ancient  swcll-moh. 

CURTILAGE.  A yard,  or  paddock. 

CURTLE-AX.  A cutlass.  Sometimes  c«Wtosfe, 
as  in  Du  Bartas,  p.  360. 

CURTNURS.  Curtains.  Lane. 

CURTOLE.  A kind  of  fine  stuff.  Perhaps  a 
kirllt  in  I Promos  and  Cassandra,  i.  4. 

CURVATE.  Curved:  bent.  (La/.) 

CURVEN.  To  cut ; to  carve  off.  {A.-S.) 

CURY.  Cookery.  (A.-fi.) 

CURYSTE.  Curiosity.  {A.-N.) 

CUS.  A kiss.  North. 

CUSCHONE.  A cushion.  Pr.  Parr. 

CUSHAT.  A ringdove,  or  wild  pigeon. 

CUSHIA.  The  cow-parsnip.  North. 

CUSIIIES.  Armour  for  the  thighs. 

CUSHION.  A riotous  kind  of  dance,  formerly 

very  common  at  weddings,  generdly  areom- 
panied  with  kissing.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  270. 
To  be  put  beside  the  cushion,  to  be  passed 
over  with  contempt.  To  hit  or  miss  the 
cushion,  to  succeed  or  fail  in  an  attempt. 

CUSHIONET.  A small  cushion,  (fr.)  See 
the  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  11. 

CUSHION-LORD.  A lord  made  by  favour,  and 
not  for  good  service  to  the  state ; hence,  an 
effeminate  person. 

CUSHION-MAN.  A chairman.  Eati. 

CUSHION-RUMPED.  Having  two  large  hun- 
dles  of  fat  on  the  rump.  North. 

CUSHION-THUMPER.  Amethoilist  preacher. 
Var.  diaL 

CUSH-LOVE.  A term  of  endearment  used  to 
a cow.  Also,  cuthy.cov. 

CUSHY-COW-LADY.  A lady-hird. 

CUSK.  The  wild  poppy.  H’one. 

CUSKIN.  A drinking  cup.  “ A cup,  a ci«*m,” 
Nomenclator,  p.  232. 

CUSKY.  A couch  ? Urry,  p.  597. 

CUSP.  In  astrology,  the  beginning  or  entrance 
of  a house. 

CUSS.  Surly ; shrewish.  Sumr. 

CUSSE.  To  kiss.  (A.-N.) 

CUSSEN.  Cast ; dejected.  North. 

CUSSIN.  A cushion. 

CUST.  See  (1). 

CUSTARD.  The  schoolmaster’s  ferula,  or  a 
slap  on  the  flat  hand  with  it.  Also  called 
eutlick,  or  etutia. 

CUSTARD-POLITIC.  The  large  custard  pre- 
pared for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  feast. 


CUSTE.  Kissed.  (A.-N.) 

CUSTIN.  A wild  plum.  Somertet. 
CUSTOMABLE.  Customary. 

CUSTOMAL.  A collection  of  customs.  Lam- 
barde’s  Pcramhulation,  cd.  1596,  p.  539. 
CUSTOMAUNCE.  A custom.  Lydgate. 
CUSTOME.  To  accustom  one’s  self.  Also,  to  pay 
tbe  legal  custom  or  duty. 

CUSTOMER.  Accustomed.  (A.-N.) 
CUSTRELL.  One  who  carried  the  arms  of  a 
knight.  See  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  6. 

CUT.  (1)  A familiar  name  for  an  animal,  gene- 
rally a horse,  properly  one  with  a short  or  cut 
tail.  Hence,  a term  of  reproach.  “ Cut  and 
long  tail,”  all  kinds  of  dogs,  everything,  a very 
common  phrase,  unquoted  instances  of  which 
occur  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  62  ; Stani- 
hurst,  p.  25.  It  corresponds  to  our  tag,  rag, 
and  bobtail. 

(2)  A slow-wonn.  North. 

(3)  A whore.  Also,  ciinnus. 

(4)  To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  lots.  Slips  of  iincqu.'il 
length  are  held  in  the  hand  of  one  i>arty  with 
the  ends  peeping  out,  and  he  who  draws  the 
longest  is  the  winner.  Tlus  operation  was 
sometimes  a mere  sport. 

(5)  A canal.  Var.  dial. 

(6)  To  say ; to  speak.  Harman. 

(7)  To  castrate.  Var.  dial. 

(8)  A skein  of  yarn.  North. 

9)  To  beat  soundly.  Heron. 

10)  To  scold ; to  quarrel. 

(11)  A door-hatch.  Somereet. 

(12)  Drunk ; tipsy.  Kor.  dial. 

(13)  Cut  and  run,  co/ yonr  s/ici,  be  off,  he  gone. 
Cut  aufay,  to  proceed  expeditiously.  Cut-in- 
the-eoxeomi,  cut-in-the-iaeJt,  drunk,  tipsy. 
Cut  up,  mortified.  Cut  up  ttell,  to  die  rich. 

CUTBERDOLE.  Brank-ursinc. 

CUTE.  Shrewd ; clever ; quick ; active ; expe- 
ditious.  Var.  diaL 
CUTES.  The  feet.  North. 

CUTIl.  Taught ; instructed.  (A.-S.) 

CUTHA.  Quoth  he.  Eatt. 

CUTHE.  (11  Made  known.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  Acquaintance,  relationship. 

CUTIIER.  An  intcij.  of  surprise. 

CUTLINS.  Oatmeal  grits.  North. 

CUT  MEAT.  Hay;  fodder;  chaff,  cut  inte 
short  lengths.  North. 

CUT-PURSE.  A thief. 

CUTS.  A timher-carriage.  t.ine. 

CUTTED.  Cut ; split ; formed,  or  shaped. 
CUTTEN.  Cut  down.  North. 

CUTTER.  (1)  To  fondle.  Lane. 

(2)  A rohber ; a ruffian.  Also,  a rough  swagger- 
ing fighter. 

(3)  'To  speak  low ; to  whisper.  North. 

(4)  An  engraver.  North. 

CUTTERING.  Cooing.  North. 
CUT-THROAT.  A highway  rohber.  Hence, 

any  evil-  looking  fellow. 

CUTTING.  Swaggering ; rufiaing. 
CUTTING-KNIFE.  A large  triangular  instru- 
ment for  cutting  hay.  South. 
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CUTTING-TIIE-NECK.  The  same  sport  oa 
crying-lUc-marc,  q.  v. 

CUTTLE.  The  knife  used  by  a thief  in  eutting 
purses.  Dekkfr. 

CUTTLE-HEADED.  Foolish.  Ilallanuth,  Clou. 
Possibly  eonucctcfl  with  cuttle^  2 Henry  IV.  ii. 
A,  though  the  commentators  have  not  noticed 
that  a similar  phrase  is  previously  used  by 
Doll  Tear-sheet  in  the  same  scene,  **  hang 
yourself,  you  muddy  confer,  hang  yourself  I'* 

CUTTY.  (1)  A wren.  Somenet. 

2)  Small ; diminutive.  North. 

3)  A knife.  North. 

4)  A hobgoblin.  Somerset. 

(5)  A cradle,  fk^ent. 

CUTTY-GUN.  A short  pipe.  North. 

CUT-WAST.  An  insect.  Topsell, 

CUT  WITH.  The  bar  of  the  plough  to  which 
the  traces  are  tied. 

CUT-WORK.  Open  work  in  linen,  stamped  or 
cut  by  hand.  Saren. 

CUYL.  The  fundament.  {A.-N.) 

CUYP.  To  stick  up.  Norf. 

CUZ.  A contraction  of  cousin. 

eWENE.  When. 

eWERTERNE.  A prison,  f'erstegan. 

eWINE.  A quern.  Verstegan, 

ewiTH.  A ^1,  or  testament.  Verstegan. 

CYBERE.  Sinoper.  Caxton. 


CYCL.VS.  The  siglaton.  a military  garment,  not 
unlike  a Dalmatic,  but  shorter  l>eforc  than 
behind.  It  was  made  of  woven  gold,  some- 
times of  silk,  and  emblazoned. 

CYLING.  Ceiling.  TT,  Wore. 

CYLK.  A kind  of  sauce. 

CYLOURS.  The  ceiling.  Maunderile. 

CYMAR.  A loose  gown  or  robe;  any  slight 
covering.  (Fir.) 

CYMBALED.  Played  on  a cymbal. 

She  o'n*6a/e<t,  (ombtyni*  with  alle, 

Alle  wondrldeon  hir  In  the  halle. 

Curmr  Siundi,  MS.  Cott.  Trin.  CantaK  f.  82. 

CYME?  Macbeth,  V.  3,  ed.  1623.  An  error  for 
senna.  No  editor  observes  that  the  second 
folio  reads  cteny. 

CYNE.  A kind  of  sauce. 

CYNEBOTE.  The  cencgild. 

CYPHEL.  Houscleok.  North, 

CYPHER.  To  cypher  off  a square  edge,  to  make 
two  edges  for  that  one.  A joiner’s  term. 

CYPUR.  The  cypress  tree. 

CYRIP.  Simip.  Pegge. 

CYTHER.  Cider.  (>f...V.) 

CYVE.  A sieve.  Translated  by  ert^rum  in  MS. 
Egerton  829. 

CYVES.  Onions ; chives ; chibbols. 

CYZERS.  Scissors.  Sec  Cunuingliam's  Revels 
Accounts,  p.  82. 


T\A.  (1)  Dame.  Ileame. 

(2)  A doc.  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  2027. 
Daa  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

DAARE.  To  dazzle.  Philpot,  p.  309. 

DAB.  (1)  A pinafore.  Line. 

(2^  Dexterous ; clever.  Also,  an  adept. 

(3)  A slight  blow.  Var.  dial.  Sec  Kyng 
AUsaunder,  2306,  7304.  Also  a verb,  as  in 
Ritson's  Anc.  Sougs,  p.  22. 

(4)  An  insignificant  person. 

(5)  A small  quantity.  South. 

(6)  To  dibble.  Nor/. 

DABATE.  Strife.  Ga^tayne. 

DABBISH.  An  inteij.  of  vexation. 

DABBIT.  A very  small  quantity. 

DABBY.  Moist ; adhesive,  far.  dial. 
D.\B-CI1ICK.  The  water-hen.  North. 
DABSTER.  A proficient.  North. 

DAB-WASH.  A small  wash.  IVarw, 

DACIAN.  A vessel  used  for  holding  the  sour 

oat-cake.  Derbysh. 

DACITY.  Activity  ; vivacity.  North. 
DACKER.  To  waver ; to  stagger ; to  totter ; to 
hesitate.  Line.  Now  generally  pronounced 
dacher.  Dackcr-wcather,  unsettled  weather.  | 
According  to  Urry,  to  contend  with. 
DACKLES.  Globules  of  water  on  walls,  6cc. 

caused  by  damp.  Sussex. 

DACKY.  A sucldng  pig.  SaUqt. 

DAD.  (1)  A large  piece.  North. 

(2)  To  shake ; to  strike.  AbrM. 

(3)  A blow ; a thump.  (Tcut.) 

(4)  Father.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  **  In  da<l,”  an  adjuration. 


I DADACKY.  Tasteless.  Pegge.  More  cor- 
t redly,  decayed,  rotten. 

I DADDEH.  To  confound  ; to  perplex.  Dorset. 

DADDICK.  Rotten  w'ood ; toucli-wood.  West. 
Spelt  daddac  by  Urry. 

DADDLE.  (I)  To  trifle.  North. 

(2)  A pea-sbootcr.  Yorksh. 

(3)  Tlie  fist,  or  hand.  East. 

(4)  To  do  anything  imperfectly.  Craven,  licnee, 
to  toddle,  or  waddle. 

DADDY.  Father.  Daddy's-bairn,  a child  like 
its  father  in  cvcrytliing. 

DADE.  To  lead  children  beginning  to  walk. 
Hence,  figuratively,  to  move  slowly.  Drayton 

• uses  the  term,  as  quoted  by  Nares,  wlio  is  at 
fault  as  to  the  meaning.  D^ng-strings,  lead- 
ing strings. 

DADGE.  (1)  A large  lump.  North. 

(2)  To  walk  clumsily.  North. 

DADLESS.  Useless ; stupid.  A’brM. 

DAEDAL.  Variegated.  Sjjenser. 

DAFF.  (1)  To  daunt.  North.  To  put  a daff  on 
a person,  to  make  him  afraid.  Da^,  adastard 
or  coward. 

(2)  To  doff,  or  do  oflT.  ShaA. 

(3)  Dougliy.  Line. 

(4)  David.  South. 

(6)  A priest.  Craven. 

DAFFAM.  A silly  person.  Craven, 

DAFFE.  A fool.  (^A.-S.)  In  Pr.  Parv.  p.  HI, 
one  who  speaks  not  in  time,  or  roughly. 
(Mdurus^  aspere  loquens^  vel  gni  non  vult  os 
aperire,  J.  de  Janua. 

DAFFER.  Small  crockery-ware. 

• 19 
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PAFFIN.  Merrimont.  Norlhnmb. 

DAFFISH.  (1)  Shy;  modest.  /;«/. 

(2)  I^w-spirited.  Salop. 

DAFFLED.  In  one’s  dotage.  Sorlh. 

DAFFOCK.  A slut.  A'orM. 

PAFFODOWN-DILLY.  A daffodil. 

D.\FT.  (1)  Stupid ; foolish.  I or.  dial.  “Woundcr 
daftc,”  Chester  Plays,  i.  134.  Also  explained, 
fearful,  timid. 

(2)  To  put  off.  Shak. 

DAFTER.  A daughter.  East. 

DAFTLIKE.  FooUsh.  North. 

DAG.  (1)  A pistol.  Also,  to  lire  with  a pistol, 
as  in  A^h.  xxviii.  137. 

(2)  A rag.  Kent. 

(3)  To  drizzle.  North.  Also,  to  trail  or  dirty  in 
the  mire,  to  bedaub. 

M)  Dew.  Also,  a misty  shower. 

(5)  To  run  thick.  North. 

(6)  An  axe.  Devon. 

(7)  A sharp  sudden  pain.  Bede. 

(8)  A small  projecting  stump  of  a branch.  Doreet. 

(9)  To  cut  off  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  from  sheep. 
Kent. 

(10)  To  daggle.  Urry. 

DAGE.  (1)  To  trudge.  Cumb. 

(2)  To  thaw.  North. 

D.'^GGANDE.  Penetrating ; piercing.  {A.-N.) 
Derfe  dynttys  they  dalte  with  speryi.  | 

Morte  MrthurVt  MS.  Unrotn,  (.  (Mt. 

DAGGAR.  A dog-fish.  Kennett. 

DAGGB.  A slip,  or  shre<l,  loose  or  dangling. 
U-s.)  The  edge  of  a garment  was  dagg^, 
when  it  was  jagged  or  foliated.  This  custom 
was  formerly  much  in  fashion,  and  according 
to  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1483,  in- 
troduced almut  1346.  **  Dogged  clothing/’ 

Persones  Tale,  p.  44. 

DAGGEI).  Tipsy.  North. 

DAGGER.  (1)  Anintcig.  of  surprise. 

(2)  A celebrated  ordinar>-  in  Holbom.  Dagger- 
ale  is  frequently  mentioned  in  early  writers. 

(3)  A pistol.  Sec  Dag  (1). 

DAGGER-MONEY.  A sura  of  money  formerly 

paid  to  the  justices  of  assize  on  the  Northern 
circuit,  to  provide  arms  against  marauders. 

D.\GGERS.  Sword-grass.  Somereet. 

DAGGLE.  To  trail  in  the  dirt;  to  run  like  a 
child.  North.  Dagglc-tail,  a slovenly  wo- 
man ; anything  that  catches  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  in  walking. 

DAGGLY.  Wet;  showery.  North. 

DAGLETS.  Icicles.  Wilte. 

DAGLINGS.  Sheep’s  dung.  North. 

DAG-LOCKS.  The  dirty  soiled  locks  of  wool 
cut  off  sheep.  South. 

DAGON.  A slip,  or  piece.  It  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  Berners,  and  Steevens’  Supp.  to 
Dugdalc,  it.  ap.  370,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  a blanket. 

DAG-PRICK.  A triangular  spade.  Eaet. 

D.\GSWAIN.  A rough  sort  of  coverlet,  used 
for  beds,  tables,  or  floors. 

Dubbyde  with  tiaKttrtufnnet,  dowblede  thry  lemr. 

Mart*  Arthun,  MS.  UMcotn.  f.  91. 


DAG-WOOL.  Refuse  wool.  Kent. 

DAI.  Judgement,  (.-/.-&) 

DAIE.  To  die.  It'eber. 

I).\1E$EYGHE.  The  daisy.  H'eber. 

DAIKER.  To  saunter.  North. 

DAIL.  A heap.  North. 

DAILE.  To  dally.  Ileame. 

DAIN.  (1)  Noisome  effluvia.  IViltt 

(2)  Disdain.  Also,  to  disdain.  Dennes  of 
daine,'*  Quecne  CordUa,  p.  34. 

DAINOUS.  Disdainful.  {A.-N.) 

DAINTEOUSE.  Dainty;  delicate.  (.^.-.V.) 

DAINTREL.  A dcUcocy.  (.Y...V.) 

DAINTY.  Pleasant ; worthy  ; excellent.  Gene- 
rally, nice,  affected.  Also  a substantive,  a 
novelty,  anything  fresh. 

DAIRIEK.  A dair)'-man.  North 

DAIRNS.  Small,  unsaleable  fish. 

DAIROUS.  Bold.  Devon. 

DAIRYMAN.  One  who  rents  cows  of  a farmer. 

DAIS.  See  Deie. 

DAISRD.  Badly  baked,  or  roasted,  applied  to 
bread,  pastn',  or  meat.  North. 

DAISMENT-DAY.  The  day  of  Judgment.  This 
term  occurs  in  a poem  in  Draat’s  Answer  to 
Shacklock,  1565. 

DAIVE.  To  sooth.  Cumb. 

DAKE.  To  prick,  or  run  in  a point.  }Veef. 

DAKER.  To  work  for  hire  after  the  usual  day’s 
work  is  over.  North.  Also,  a dispute. 

DAKER-HEN.  The  corn-crake.  Provincial  in 
1559.  Elyot,  in  v.  Crex. 

DAKERIN.  W'alking carelessly.  Cumb. 

DALCOP.  An  idiot.  North. 

DALDER.  a foreign  coin,  sometime  current  in 
England  ; Harrison,  p.  219. 

DALE.  (1)  To  deal ; to  bestow,  (.-/.-.s'.) 

For  (he  noblrtl  knight  that  may  go 
U none  to  doughty  dyntU  to 

MS.  Harl.  9252,  t.  tO). 

(2)  A lot,  or  share.  {A.-S,') 

FoT-thl  are  thay  worth!  to  lose  if  thay  any  gude 
hafe,  for  thay  itele  fra  thaire  Lorde  that  faltn  to  hit 
daie.  MS.  IJneotn  A.  I.  17.  f.  941. 

(3)  A vale.  Used  metaphorically  for  the  world. 

(4)  Mad  ; furious.  North. 

(5)  To  descend ; to  decline.  (Dut.) 

DALF.  Dug;  buried.  {A.-S.) 

Prtvciy  the!  dud  hit  hide. 

And  dalf  hit  in  a wode*  lyde. 

Cur#nr  MuwU,  MS.  0»/Z  Trin.  Cantab,  f . 40. 

DALIES.  A child’s  game  played  with  small 
Imncs,  or  pieces  of  bard  wood.  The  daliee  were 
proi>erly  sheep's  trotters.  DaUg^bonen,  Devon- 
shire Dial.  1839,  p.  68. 

DALK.  A dimple  in  the  flesh.  Sec  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  78.  A vale,  Pr.  Parv.  p.  112.  In 
the  following  passage  it  may  mean  the  small 
soft  substance  which  the  action  of  heat  leaves 
in  the  centre  of  a hard  boiled  egg.  Ash  has, 

“ Dawk  (a  cant  word),  a hollow,  a place 
where  a bit  has  been  cut  out  of  any  stuff.” 

A!  erthe  may  wele  Ukned  be 
To  a roundo  appul  on  a tre. 

That  even  amydde  hath  a culke  ; 

And  fto  hit  may  to  in  eggea  jolke. 
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Pot  a*  a daik  U amydwarJ 
ThC5oikeof  the  eggc  when  hit  ii  hard, 

6o  U helle  put,  af  clerkui  teller, 

Amydde  the  erthe,  and  uowher  elles. 

JUS.  AshmoU  A\. 

I)ALL.  Ap<*ttyoath.  York$h. 

DALLACKED.  Gaudily  dressed.  Line. 

DALLARING.  Dressed  out  in  a great  variety  of 
colours.  Unc. 

DALLE.  The  hand.  From  Daddle. 

DALLED.  W'earied.  North. 

DALLED-OUT.  DaUacked. 

DALLIANCE.  Hesitation  ; delay.  Shak. 

DiVLLOP.  A patch  of  ground  among  growing 
corn  which  the  plough  has  missed ; a rank  tuft 
of  growing  com  where  heaps  of  manure  have 
lain ; a parcel  of  smuggled  tea ; a slatternly 
woman ; a clumsy  and  shapeless  lump  of  any- 
thing tumbled  about  in  the  hands;  to  paw, 
toss,  and  tumble  about  carelessly.  Ea»t. 

DALLUP.  A slattern.  Ao^. 

DALLY-BONES.  Sheep’s  trotters.  Dfvon. 

DALLY-CAR,  A deep  ditch.  Yorkth. 

DALMAHOy.  A kind  of  bushy  lx)b  wig,  worn 
by  tradesmen  in  the  last  century,  especially  by 
chemists. 

DALM.VTIC.  A garment  formerly  worn  by  a 
deacon,  and  described  as  aacerdoialu 

Candida  cum  ctavia  purpurei*.  It  was  also 
worn  by  the  English  inonarchs  at  the  time  of 
their  coronation.  See  the  Rutland  Papers,  p.  17. 

DALT.  Dealt  out.  Da/fyn,  pi. 

W'ith  dyntes  sore  gsnne  they  dere. 

And  depe  wondyt  Mtyn  they.  US.Harl.  2SfiS,  (.  ISl. 

DALY.  Lonely.  North,  **  The  rfa/y  grounds,” 
Dolamy’s  Primerose,  4to.  1606,  abounding  in 
dales  ? 

DALYAWNCE.  Tittle-Uttle.  Cov.  Myat.  This 
meaning  occurs  in  Pr.  Parv. 

DAM.  A marsh.  Suffolk, 

DAMAGE.  Cost ; expcncc.  Var.  dial. 

DAMAGEOUS.  Damaging ; hurtful. 

D.\MAS.  Damascus.  Ueame. 

DAMASEE.  The  damson.  Damyae,  Sqyr  of 
Lowe  Degr^,  36. 

Pere  and  appille  bothe  rippe  tliay  wore, 

The  date  and  ab  the  tiam>tarf. 

Ms.  /.<nro/n  A.  i.  17. 

DAMASKING.  Damask-work. 

DAMASK-WATER.  A perfumed  water. 

D.\MASYN.  The  damson.  Palagrave, 

DAM  BE.  To  damn.  Dekker. 

DAMBET.  A rascal.  Dekker. 

DAME.  Mistress;  latly.  Now  used  in  humble 
life.  Also,  mother,  as  in  Perceval,  336, 1094. 

DAMIGEROUS.  Injurious. 

DAMMAREL.  An  effeminate  person,  fond  of 
courtship  and  dallying.  (Fr.) 

DAMMY-BOYS.  Same  as  dnyry-boya,  q.  v. 
See  J.  Cleawcland  Revived,  1660,  p.  38. 

DAMN.  To  condemn  to  death. 

DAMNIFY.  To  hurt,  or  injure. 

At  the  same  time  thU  earthquake  also  much 
damnijUd  Castel  Nuovo  and  the  neighbour  town*  In 
Albania,  belonging  to  the  Turku,  with  a great  de. 
•miction  of  the  inhabitant*. 

Aubr^’t  R<ynl  Sor.  MS  p IW. 
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j DAMOSEL.  A damsel. 

D.\MP.  (1)  Dejection.  Decon, 

(2)  A liquid  refreshment. 

(3)  Rainy;  very  wot,  Oxon. 

DAMPER.  A luncheon.  Also,  anything  said 
or  done  to  check  another. 

DAMPXE.  To  condemn.  {A.~N.)  Damjmyy 
J>amifal,  837. 

DAMSAX.  A broad  axe.  **A  damaar  he  bar 
on  his  bond,”  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  124. 

DAM-STAKES.  The  inclined  plane  over  which 
the  water  flows. 

DAMYCEI.LE.  A damsel.  {A.-N.) 

DAN.  (1)  Scurf  on  animals.  Eaat. 

(2)  Lord;  sir;  a title  commonly  given  to  monks, 
but  more  extensively  used.  (Lot.) 

(3)  Than.  {A.-S.) 

DANAMARKES.  Danes. 

And  thus  the  Jerfe  lianamarkea  had  dyghte  alle 
theyre  chippyt. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  fli. 

DANCE.  A journey,  far.  dial, 

DANCES.  Statutes.  Bailey. 

DANCII.  Dainty:  nice.  North. 

D.ANDER.  (1)  Anger.  Var.  diaL 

(2)  Scurf ; dandriff.  North. 

(3)  To  hobble.  Cumb. 

(4)  To  wander  about.  Also,  to  talk  incohe- 
rently. i'heah. 

D.4NDILLY.  A vwn  woman.  Line. 

DANDIPRAT.  A dwarf,  or  child.  Grose  says, 
*'an  insignificant  or  trifling  fellow.”  Also  an 
inferior  coin,  not  current,  but  in  occasional 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Camden  says  it 
was  coined  by  Henry  VII. 

DANDLING.  A fondUng  child. 

DANDRIL.  A thump.  Line. 

DANDY.  Distracted.  Someraet. 

DANDY-CANDY.  Candied  sweetmeats.  A’eirc. 

DANDY-COCK.  Or  dandy-hen^  one  of  the 
Bantam  breed.  Var.  dial. 

D.ANK.  Noise ; clatter ; din.  Eaat. 

DANEIS.  Danuh. 

DAN'ES-BLOOD.  Danewort. 

Danes-btiMMi,  (ebulua,)  about  Slaughtonford,  U 
plenty.  There  wai  heretofore  a great  fight  with  the 
Dane*,  which  made  the  Inhabitant*  give  it  that 
name.  Aubrei^a  Wilta,  MS.  Rpya!  Sor.  p.  ]?(>. 

DANG.  (1)  An  imprecation,  perhaps  a soflrning 
of  damn.  It  is  very  common  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  To  throw  down,  or  strike  with  violence. 
“ Dang'd  down  to  hell,”  Marlowe,  iii.  352. 
Dange,  struck,  Eglamour,  550. 

DANGER.  (1)  A dangerous  situation.  (A.-N.) 
Also,  coyness,  sparingness. 

(2)  Debt,  Merch.  Vcn.  iv.  1. 

DANGERE.  Lordship,  or  dominion ; the  power 
which  the  feudal  lord  possessed  over  his  vas- 
sals. (A.-N.) 

DANGERFUL.  Dangerous. 

DANGEROUS.  (1)  In  tlangcr.  ff'eat. 

(2)  Difficult ; sparing.  {A„N.) 

(3)  Arrogant:  supercilious. 

DANGU.  A dungeon;  a tower.  (.'/.-A.) 

DANGUS.  A sktleri).  Lane. 
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DANGWALLET.  A spendthrift.  Exi»laiiicd  in 
some  dictionaries,  abundantly. 

DANK.  Moist;  damp. 

One  the  danke  of  thedewe  many  deiie  lyggy>- 

Siort«  Arthur^,  3iS.  LtneWn,  f.  02. 

DANKER.  A dark  cloud.  A'crM. 

DANKISH.  Moist.  Huloet. 

DANNACK.  A gaiter  or  buskin.  S'orf. 
J).\NNET.  A bad  character.  Nor/h. 
D.VNNIES.  Grey  stockings.  Derb. 
DANNOCKS.  (1)  Oat  cakes.  North. 

(2)  Hedger’s  gloves.  Boat. 

DANS.  Yearling  sheep.  Boat. 

DANSERS.  Dancing  dogs. 

DANSKE.  Denmark.  Also,  Danish. 

DANT.  (1)  A profligate  woman.  Skelton. 

(2)  To  tame.  Du  Bartas,  p.  .309.  Also,  to  re- 
duce metals  to  a lower  temper. 

DANTON.  To  tame.  Florio,  p.  11. 

DAP.  (1)  To  hop.  Someraet. 

(2)  A hop;  a turn.  Hence,  the  habits  of  any 
one.  Weat. 

(3)  Fledged.  Yorkah. 

(4)  The  nip  of  a key. 

DAPPER-  Active ; smart.  Var.  diaL 
DAPPERLING.  A dwarf,  or  child. 

DAPS.  Likeness.  Devon. 

DAPSILITY.  Handiness. 

DAR.  (1)  More  dear;  dearer.  North. 

Thy  bare  body  y#  darre  to  me 
Then  all  the  g»dc  In  Cryityant4. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  h.  38,  f.  17^. 

DARBY.  Ready  money.  Var.  dial. 

DARCELL.  The  long-tailed  duck. 
DARCIELL.  A herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 
but  without  the  French  term  for  it. 

DARK.  (1)  To  sure.  {//.-S.) 

(2)  To  tremble ; to  quake  for  fear. 

Tyl  Khe  come  theder  eche  wolde  not  blyn, 

Aad  datyth  there  for  drede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  73. 

(3)  To  frighten.  To  dare  birds,  to  catch  them 
by  frightening  them  with  a hawk,  mirror, 
or  by  other  means. 

(4)  To  pain  or  grieve.  Eaaex. 

(5)  To  lurk  or  lie  hid. 

(6)  The  dace  fish. 

(7)  To  give,  or  grant.  Heame. 

(8)  To  threaten.  Someraet. 

(9)  To  languish;  to  sink.  See  Lydgate,  p.  24. 
**  Droupe  and  dare,'*  a common  phrase  in 
early  p^ry. 

(10)  To  defy.  Shak. 

(11)  Peril.  Shak. 

(12)  To  rouse  anyone  up.  Weat. 

(13)  Harm.  {A.-S.) 

D.\RFE.  Hanl;  unbending;  cruel. 

DARH.  Need. 

DARIOL.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury.  p.  82;  MS.  Sloane 
1201,  f.  32;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  413;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  6G. 

With  daritUt  endordhle,  and  dayntccs  y ncwc. 

Morta  Arthutet  MS.  Li/mWn,  t.  53. 
DARK.  (1)  Bliml.  Var,  dial. 


(2)  To  darken ; to  make  dark. 

(3)  To  eaves-drop ; to  watch  for  an  opportnnitj 
of  injuring  otlicrs  for  one’s  own  benefit. 
North.  In  old  writers,  to  Uc  hid. 

(d)  A dark  night.  South. 

DARKENING.  Twilight.  North.  Called  the 
dark-hour  in  Norfolk. 

DARKLING.  In  the  dark. 

DARKMAN.  The  night.  Dekktr. 

DARKSOME.  Very  dark.  0.ron. 

DARN.  To  dare.  Pr.  Pan. 

DARNAK.  A thick  hedge-glove.  Suff. 

DARNEL.  The  lolium  prrmnt. 

DARNEX.  A coarse  sort  of  damask  used  for 

carpets,  curtains,  Src.,  originally  manufactured 
at  Touriiay,  called  in  Flemish,  Dornick.  Sirelt 
darnep  in  Cunningham’s  Revels  Acc.  p.  215. 
It  was  composed  of  clifiTerent  kinds  of  mate- 
rial, sometimes  of  worsted,  silk,  wool,  or 
thread.  Perhaps  darnak  is  connected  with 
this  term.  Darnick.  linsey-wolsey.  North. 

DARNS.  The  door-posts.  Devon. 

DARNTON.  Darlington.  North. 

DAROUS.  Bold  j daring.  Devon. 

DARRAIGN.  To  arrange  or  prepare  for  battle. 
Also,  to  fight  a battle. 

DARRAK.  A day's  work.  Cumb. 

DARRAYNE.  To  change  ; to  transmute. 

DARRIKY.  Rotten.  Clouc. 

DARRILSK.  Damask  cloth. 

DARSTOW.  Darcstthou?  (,-f.-5.) 

DARSTS.  Dregs  ; refuse.  North. 

DARTE.  The  date-tree.  (-f.-A'.) 

DARTER.  Active.  Cumb. 

DART-GRASS.  The  Hotcua  lanatus.  North. 

DARTII.  Dare.  IVeber. 

DASE.  To  dazzle  j to  grow  dimsighted  j to  he 
stiipified.  (.d.-S.) 

DASEWENESSE.  Dimness.  (A.-S.) 

DASH.  (1)  A tavern  drawer. 

(21  To  aljash.  East. 

(3)  A mild  imprecation. 

(4)  To  destroy  ; to  spoil. 

(5)  To  splash  with  dirt.  Var.  dial 

(6)  To  dash  one  in  the  teeth,  to  upbraid.  To 
dash  out  of  countenance,  to  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

DASH-BOARDS.  Moveable  sides  to  a cart  ; 
the  heaters  of  a barrel  churn. 

DASllEL.  A thistle.  Devon. 

DASHEN.  To  make  a great  show;  to  invade 
suddenly  ; to  move  quickly. 

D.kSHER-ON.  A piece  of  boiling-lreef. 

DASlllN.  A vessel  in  which  oatmeal  is  jire- 
pared.  Derb. 

D.\S1BERDE.  A simpleton  ; a fool. 

DASING.  Blindness.  Devon. 

DASMYNE.  To  grow  dim.  Pr.  Parr. 

DASNYTH.  Grows  dim.  (A.-S.\ 

DASSE.  A badger.  Carton. 

DAST.  Dasherl ; destroyed.  (.d.-S.) 

DAST.YRD.  A simpleton. 

DATELESS.  Crazy  ; in  one's  dotage.  North. 

DATER.  Daughter.  North. 

DATES.  Evidences ; writings 
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DATHEIT.  A curse;  an  imprecation.  (./.-.V.) 
Sometimes  a verb,  to  curse.  See  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  i.  244  ; Tristrem,  p.  230.  Constantly  an 
imprecation,  and  interjection. 

DATHER.  To  quake,  or  tremble.  Kent, 
DATION.  A gift 

DAUR.  Clay.  Lane. 

DAUBER.  A builder  of  walls  with  clay  or  mud, 
mixed  with  straw ; a plasterer.  A daubing^ 
the  erection  of  a clay  hut. 

DAUBING.  Bribing.  A cant  term. 

DAUBY.  (1)  A fool.  Sorthumb. 

(2)  Clammy  j sticky.  Norf. 

DAUD.  George.  Craven. 

DAUDER,  To  thrash } to  abuse.  North. 

DAUDLE.  To  be  slow  ; to  trifle ; to  swing  per- 
pendicularly. Var.  dial. 

DAUDLES.  A slattern.  Yorkeh. 

DAUDS.  Pieces ; fragments.  North. 

DAUGHTER-IN-BASE.  A bastard-daughter. 

DAUGHTER-DAW.  A daughter-in-law.  We$t. 
Thy  father  would  nut  raicTUlno 
In  Greece  a daughur.lawt. 

Turbewile^aOvid,  \XfJ.  (.  3<. 

D-AUK.  To  incise  with  a jerk,  or  insert  a j>ointcd 
wea|>on  with  rapidity.  Wiltr. 

DAUNCH.  Fastidious;  over-nice;  squeamish, 
especially  applied  to  one  who  ha.s  been  drunk 
overnight.  Daunche^  fastidiousness, Towneley 
Myst.  p.  153. 

DAUNDRIN.  Same  as  Sever  (1). 

DAUNGE.  A narrow  passage. 

DAUNT.  To  conquer.  (vf.-.V.)  In  the  pro. 
vinccs,  to  stun,  to  knock  down.  Also,  to 
dare,  to  defy. 

DAUNTEDKN.  Frisked  about,  pi. 

DAURE.  To  dazzle  ; to  stun!  East. 

DAURG.  Adav’swork.  North. 

DAUSEY-HEADED.  Giddy ; thoughtless. 

DAUT.  A speck,  or  spot.  Craven. 

DAVE.  To  thaw.  Snmertet.  To  assuage,  mi- 
tigate, or  relieve.  North. 

DAVER.  (1)  To  droop ; to  fade.  West. 

(2)  To  stun  ; to  stupify.  North. 

DAVID’S-STAFP.  A kind  of  quadrant,  used  in 
navigation. 

DAVINO.  A boarded  partition.  West. 

DAVISON.  A large  wild  plum. 

DAVY.  (1)  To  raise  marl  from  cliffs  by  means 
of  a wince.  Norf.  • 

(2)  An  affidavit.  Far.  dial 

DAVY-JONES.  A sailor’s  name  for  a princi- 
pal sea-devil,  a nikker. 

DAW.  (1)  To  thrive  ; to  mend.  North. 

(2)  A foolish  fellow;  a slattern,  or  sluggard. 
Datcinge^  acting  foolishly,  Ellis’s  Literary 
Letters,  p.  92. 

(3)  To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

(4)  To  awaken ; to  dawn.  North.  Also,  to  re- 
vive, to  rouse,  to  resuscitate,  as  in  Webster 
and  Greene;  Romeus  and  Juliet,  p.  71. 

(5)  A beetle  (»r  dor.  East. 

(fi)  Dough.  (^...9.) 

l)AW-COCK.  A jackdaw.  Hence,  an  empty, 
chattering  fellow ; a siniplelon.  See  Collier’s 
Old  Ballads,  p.  24. 


D.\WDY.  A slattern.  North. 

DAWE.  (1)  Down.  Sec  Jdawe  (2). 

(2)  Dawn.  {A.-S.) 

(3)  A day.  (A.S.)  “ Done  of  dawe,”  Uken 
from  day,  killed. 

And  alle  done  oj  dawez  with  dynttrs  of  firrcddet. 

Morte  .drthure,  MS.  Lincnin,  f.  75. 

DAWENING.  Day-break.  (.D-5.) 

DAWGOS.  A slattern.  North. 

DAWGY.  Soft ; flabby.  Yorksh. 

DAWIE.  To  awake  ; to  revive. 

DAWING.  Day-break.  North. 

Bot  in  the  clere  dttweyng  the  dere  kynftc  hyrneselfene 
Comauiidyd  tyr  Cadure  with  hUUtre  kny^thitc*. 

Morte  ^frthure,  MS,  lAneoin,  f.JO. 

DAWKIN.  (1)  A slut.  North. 

(2)  A foolish  person.  Dawkingly-wise,  sclf- 
conceited.  North. 

DAWKS.  V’ery  line  clotlies  slovenly  put  on. 
Line. 

DAWL.  (1)  To  dash.  Devon, 

(2)  To  tire;  to  fatigue;  to  weary.  Also,  to 
loathe,  or  nauseate. 

DAWNE.  To  revive  a person,  es]>edally  one 
who  has  fainted. 

DAWNS.  A kind  of  lacc,  the  method  of  making 
which  is  described  iu  MS.  Ilarl.  2320,  f.  59. 

DAWNT.  To  frighten  ; to  fear.  North. 

DAWNTEN.  To  tame  by  kind  treatment;  to 
cherish  or  nourish.  {A.-N.) 

DAWNTLE.  To  fondle.  North. 

DAWNY.  Damp;  soft.  West. 

DAWPATE.  A simpleton. 

D.AWSEL.  To  stupiJfy.  Suffolk. 

DAWTET.  Fondled ; carcssetl.  Cumb. 

DAWZE.  To  use  the  bent  hazel  rod,  or  divining 
stick,  for  the  discovery  of  ore.  Somerset. 

DAY.  (1)  Day ; time.  '*  Takjm  a day,” 

taken  anap]K>inted  time  (to  light),  MS.  Can- 
tab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  87. 

(2)  To  dawn.  Also,  the  dawn  or  flrst  opening 
of  day,  Eglamour,  1094  ; Urrv’s  Chaucer,  p. 
140,  I.  2747. 

(3)  The  surface  of  ore. 

(4)  A league  of  amity 

(.5)  To  ppKrrastinate. 

DAY-BED.  A couch  or  sofa.  A late  riser  is 
still  called  a day-hed  fellow  in  I.  Wight. 
DAYE.  To  die.  (^.-N.) 

DAYEGII.  Dough,  Yorksh. 

DAY-HOUSE.  A dairy.  West.  **  Caseale,  a 
dey-housc,  where  cheese  is  made,”  Elyot.  Cf. 
Unton  Invent,  p.  28. 

DAYLE.  (1)  To  eradicate;  to  blot  out. 

(2)  To  daily  or  tarry. 

DAY-LIGHTS.  The  eyes.  North. 

DAY-LIGHT’S-GATE.  Twilight. 

DAY-MAN,  A labourer  hired  by  the  day.  East. 

DAY-NET.  A net  employed  for  taking  small 
binls.  Diet.  Rust. 

DAY-NETTLE.  Dead  nettle. 

DAYNETYVOUSELY.  Daintily. 

DAYNG.  Dawning.  (.f.-5.) 

DAYNLY.  Disdainfully.  {A.-N.) 

DAYNTE!..  A dainty, or  d^dicacy.  Daynteihe^ 
Tovvnrley  Myst.  p.  215, 
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DAYNTEVOUS.  Choice ; valuahle. 

lU  wu  my  d^rlyn;  da^nter>ou$,  and  fulle  dere  holdrne. 

Morftf  Arlhure,  US.  UncUn,  f.  97- 

DAYS.  The  bays  of  a wndow. 

DAYS-MANa  An  arbitrator;  an  nmpire.  See 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  82.  Still  used  in  the  North. 

DAYS-MATH.  An  acre,  the  quantity  mown  by 
a man  in  one  day.  JVegt.  Generally,  any 
small  portion  of  ground.  Its  size  seems  to 
have  been  variously  estimated. 

D.\YTALEM.\N.  A day-man,  q.  v.  A chance- 
labourer,  one  not  reg;ularly  employed.  Day- 
tale-pace,  a alow  pace.  day  tale,  in  the 
day  time. 

DAY-WORK.  Work  done  by  the  day ; the 
labour  of  a day.  A day-work  is  also  throe 
roods  of  land,  according  to  Carr.  '■**  Four 
perches  make  a dayworkc ; ten  day'works 
make  a mode  or  quarter,”  Twysden  MSS. 

DAZED.  Dull ; sickly ; dabetl.  q.  V.  **  Dazed^ 
meat,  ill  roasted ; V»  dazed,  1 am  very  raw 
and  cold ; a dazed  look,  such  as  persons  have 
when  frighted ; bread  and  meat,  not  well 
baked  or  roasted  by  reason  of  the  badness  of 
the  fire,  may  he  said  to  be  dtraeed  or  dazed,” 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.  In  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
it  has  the  sense  of  epoilt,  degfroyed ; and  it 
also  occasionally  means,  cor^ounded,  con- 
fiued,  Major  Moor's  MS.  Dazed,  of  a dun 
colour.  North. 

DAZEG.  A daisy.  Vumb. 

OE.  (1)  A day.  AorM. 

(2'1  To  die.  Sometimes,  dead. 

(:i)  God.  (^-A-.) 

(4)  The.  {A.-S.) 

DEA.  Do.  IVextmorel. 

DEAD.  (I)  Fainted.  1/Vjt/. 

(2)  Very ; exceeding.  North. 

(3)  Death.  Suff.  Also,  to  kill. 

Gl)  To  deaden.  North. 

DEAD-ALIVE.  Very  stupid ; dull.  We»t. 

DE.\D-BOOT.  Offices  or  services  done  for  the 

dead ; penance.  (.//.-N.) 

DEAD-COAL.  A cinder.  North. 

DEAD-DOING.  Destructive,  .‘^enjier. 

DEAD-HORSE.  To  pull  the  dead  horse,  to 
work  for  wages  already  paid. 

DEAD-HOUSE.  A place  for  the  reception  of 
drownc<l  persons.  North. 

DEAD-KNOCK.  A sup^msed  womingof  death, 
a mysterious  noise.  A'orM. 

DE.VD-LIFT.  The  moving  of  a lifeless  or  inac- 
tive boily.  Hence,  a situation  of  |>eculiar 
difficulty,  where  any  one  is  greatly  in  want  of 
assistance. 

DEADLY.  Sharp;  active;  excellent.  Also, 
very’,  exceedingly,  a sense  tt  seems  to  hear  in 
TopselTs  Serpents,  p.  1 5.  Sometimes,  poundeti 
to  powder. 

UEADLY-FEUD.  A ferocious  contest  among 
the  Northumbrians  on  the  borders.  Brockett. 

DEAD-MAN.  (1)  Old  works  in  a mine. 

(2)  A scarecrow.  tVent. 

(3)  Waiting  for  dead  men’s  shoes,  waithigfor  pro- 
perty to  which  one  is  entitled  on  the  decease 
of  any  one.  Sec  K.  Fletcher’s  Poems,  p.  256. 


DEAD-MAN'S-THUMB.  A blue  meadow 
flower,  mentioned  in  Select  Ayres,  fob  Lond. 
1659. 

DEAD-MATE.  A stale-mate  in  chess. 

DE.VD-MEN.  Empty  ale-pots. 

DEAD-NTP.  A blue  mark  on  the  body,  ascribed 
to  necromancy.  North. 

DEAD-PAY.  Tlie  pay  of  dead  soldiers,  ille- 
gally appropriated  by  officers. 

DEAD-RIPE.  Completely  rijJC. 

DEADS.  The  under-stratum.  Deeon. 

DEADST.  The  height.  Dekkcr. 

DEAF.  Decayed ; tasteless.  Deaf-nut,  a nut 
with  a decayed  kernel ; deaf-com,  blasted 
com,  &c.  Also,  to  deafen,  as  in  He}'wood’8 
Iron  Age,  sig.  H.  iv. 

DEAFLY.  Lonely,  solitary.  North.  Deavelie, 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  DenoU,  De$toume. 

DEAF-NETTLE.  The  dead  nettle. 

DEAIL-HEAD.  A narrow  plat  of  ground  in  a 
field.  Cumb. 

PEAK.  (1)  To  fight.  North. 

(2)  A ditch.  Kent. 

DEAL.  To  divide;  to  distribute,  from  deal,  a 
part,  or  portion.  Also,  a dole. 

DEAL-APPLES.  Fir  apples.  Eagt. 

j DE.ALBATE.  To  whiten,  or  bleach.  {Eal.) 

I DEAL-TREE.  A fir-tree.  Eagf. 

I DEAM.  Lonely;  solitary.  North.  Also  the 

I same  as  deatfutmear,  q.  v. 

DEAN.  (1)  A valley.  (A.S.) 

I (2)  A din  ; a noise.  Esgex. 

\ (3)  To  do.  Yorksh. 

j DEA-NETTI.E.  Wild  hemp.  North. 

j DEAR.  (1)  Precious;  excessive. 

! (2)  Same  as  7>er<,  q.  v. 

j DEA  RED.  Hurried  i frightened  ; stunnetl.  Ev- 

I moor. 

j DEARLING.  Darling.  Spenser. 

DEARLY.  Extremely.  Var.  diaL 

DEAUN.  (1)  Lonely.  North. 

(2)  A door-post,  applied  also  to  stone  gate-posts. 
North. 

DEARNFUL.  Melancholy.  Spenser. 

DEARY.  (1)  Little.  North. 

(21  Alas  I “ Deary  me !”  Var.  dial. 

DEATH.  Deaf.  Sufolk. 

DE.ATHING.  Decease;  death. 

DEATirS-HEARB.  Nightshade. 

DEATH'S-MAN.  An  executioner.  “ Great 
Hectors  dcaths-raan,”  Heywood’s  Iron  Age, 
ed.  1G32,  sig.  I. 

DE.\THSMEAR.  a rapid  and  fatal  disease  in 
cident  to  children.  Now  obsolete. 

DEAUUAT.  Gilded,  {lot.) 

DEAVE.  To  deafen ; to  stun.  North. 

DEAVELY.  See  Deafly. 

DEAWH.  Dough ; paste.  North. 

DEAZED.  Dry  ; raw  ; sapless.  North. 

DEB.\R£.  Bare.  l>ranf. 

DEBASHED.  Aha.shed.  NiecoU. 

DEBATE.  To  fight.  Also,  combat. 

DEBATEABLE-LANDS.  Urp  tracts  of  wil.l 
country  on  the  confines  of  Northtiml>crland, 
formerlv  a prolific  catisc  of  contention. 

DEBATESIENT.  Contention.  (.-/.-.V.) 
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DEBAUSHMENT.  A debauching. 

DEBBVLL.  A dibble.  UulMt. 

DEBELL.  To  conquer  by  war.  {Lat.) 
DEBELLISH.  To  embellish.  FUicher, 
DEBEOF.  A kind  of  spear. 

DEBERRIES.  Goosclierries.  Devon. 
DEBETANDK.  Debating.  Cawayne. 
DEBILE.  Infirm;  weak.  (Lat.) 

DEBITE.  A deputy.  (/V.) 

DEBLES.  “ A debles !”  to  the  devil.  {A.~N.) 

Fy  adcblcs!  Mid«  the  duke,  the  develle  have  jour  bonce, 
Mort«  Arthurf,  MS.  Unci4n,  f,  94. 
DEBOIST.  Debauched ; corrupted. 
DEBONAIRE.  Courteous ; gentle.  (.f.-AT.) 
When  eche  eye  the  ladyet  face. 

Dffjonerl^  etylle  iche  elode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  85. 
DEBONERTE.  Gentleness ; goodness. 

And  of  me  lake  thou  na  vengeance, 

Lorde,  for  thi  de6onerr<'. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  219. 
DEBORAINE.  Honest,  (ftal.) 

DEBORl).  To  run  to  excess.  (Fr.) 
DEBOSH.  To  debauch ; to  corrupt.  A genuine 
archaism,  incorrectly  altered  by  some  editors. 
DEBOSIIEE.  A debauched  person. 
DEBREIDE.  To  tear.  (Dely.) 

DEBRUSEDE.  Crushed  ; much  bruised. 
DEBRYSED.  Bruised.  Jfeame. 

DEBUT.  Company ; retinue.  Heame. 
DEBYTIE.  A deputy.  {Fr.) 

DEC.YNTATE.  To  chant,  or  sing.  (Lat.) 
DECARI).  To  discard. 

DECAS.  Ruin.  (^.-A^.) 

The  walle  and  alle  the  eltd  wlthinne 
Stante  In  ru)ne  and  Id  deent, 

Goirer,  MS.  Mfuliq.  134,  f.  36. 

DECEIVABLE.  Deceitful.  SM. 
DECEPTURE.  Fraud;  deceit. 

DECRRNE.  To  discern.  {Fr.) 

DECIIED.  Foul ; rusty.  Want. 
DECIMO-SEXTO.  In  decimo  eexto,  a phrase 
used  hy  Jonson  fur  a youth. 

DECIPE.  To  deceive.  {Lat.)  See  ^VsUuiolc’s 
Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  308. 

DECK.  (1)  A pack  of  cards.  Hence,  a heap  or 
pile  of  anything. 

(2)  To  select  or  cast  out.  **  Deck  the  boanl,” 
lay  down  the  stakes.  “ Sweep  the  deck,” 
clear  the  stakes.  Also,  to  put  anything  in 
order. 

(3)  To  tip  the  haft  of  a knife  or  sword  with  any 
work ; to  trim  hair,  a garden,  dec. 

DECLARE.  To  blazon  arms. 
DECLAKEMENT.  A declaration. 

DECLINE.  To  incline,  or  lower.  Also,  to 
form  too  low  an  estimate  of  anything. 

Quod  Jt>*cphc  ihnnne,  wiih  heed  rfechnW  lowe. 

MS.  S’fc.  1.34.  f.  6. 

DECLOS.  To  disclose. 

For  who  thst  hath  hi*  worde  declot, 

Kr  that  he  wile  what  he  mrae. 

He  is  ful  ofte  nyje  hit  lene. 

Cower,  .VIS.  Sue.  Anti4j.  134.  f.  89. 

DECOLLATION.  A Imlieading.  {Lat.) 
DECOFlD.  See  Coppid. 

DECORE.  To  decorate;  to  beautify. 
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DECOURREn.  To  discover;  to  lay  open;  to 
narrate.  {A.-S.) 

DKCRBW.  To  decrease.  Spenter. 

DECURT.  To  shorten.  {Lat.) 

DECYPHER.  To  defeat ; to  overcome. 

DEDE.  (1)  Death.  North. 

They  danevsyde  and  ri'velde  wiihowtrne  drede 
To  bryng  that  lady  to  hir  dede. 

MS.  SAttcoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  119. 
Syth  we  here  schalle  dye. 

(Jure  dedye  fulle  sore  they  srhallc  abyo. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  73. 
So  many  there  were  slayne  to  do>td. 

That  the  watur  of  Tcmy»  was  redd. 

MS.  tua.  f.  125. 

(2)  To  grow  dead.  (,/.«5.)  Also  the  pa.  past. 

Dede,  dead  people,  Perceval,  155. 

(3^  Did.  Eglamour,  134. 

(4)  Deed.  Battle,  by  meUphor. 

DEDELY.  Mortal.  (.L-S.) 

Rot  goddtt  that  ever-mire  are  lifTiunde  and 
nev'ermare  dyes,  deynes  nojte  for  to  hafe  the  fela- 
chipe  of  dedely  menne. — MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  8. 

DEDEMEN-YEN.  Dead  eyes,  a kind  of  pullies. 
A sea  term.  See  Manners  and  Household 
Kxpcnces,  p.  214. 

DEDEYNE.  Disdain.  (A.~N.) 

The  fuurthe  braunchc  of  pryde  ys  despyt,  that 
ys,  whan  a man  hath  dedeyne  other  scornc  of  hys 
eTcn>cri«tene  for  eny  defaute.— Harl.  9388,  f.  8. 
DEDIR.  To  tremble.  Yorieh. 

DEDITION.  A giving  up.  (Lat.) 
DEDLYNES.  Mortality.  (A.S.) 

How  ihurghe  takyng  of  owre  dedlynee,  he  was 
made  Icisc  then  an  angrlle  whilles  he  was  In  this 
vale  of  terrs. — .VS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  180. 
DEDUCED.  Drawn  from;  dissuaded. 
DEDUCT.  To  bring  down,  reduce.  (Lat.) 
DEDUIT.  Pleasure;  delight.  (A.~N.) 

In  whiche  the  jere  hath  his  deduit, 

Of  gras,  of  floure,  of  leef,  of  frute. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  .dntiq.  134,  f.  247. 
DEDYR.  Thither.  H'eber. 

DEE.  A die.  (A.~N.)  Also  as  de,  q.  v. 
Betwene  fortune  and  coretyce. 

The  rhauDce  is  caste  upon  a dre. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  149. 
DEED.  (1)  Doings.  North. 

(2)  Dead.  (A.~S.) 

(3)  Indeed,  i’overdale. 

IlEEDILY.  Actively ; diligently.  Jf'eei. 
DEEDS.  Refuse.  A’orM. 

DEEDY.  ludustrious;  notable.  Iterky. 
DEEF.  Deaf.  (A.-S.) 

DEEGIIT.  To  spread  mole-bills.  North. 
DEEL.  The  devil.  North.  An  early  instance 
occurs  in  Men  Miracles,  1656,  p.  46. 

DEEN.  A dean.  (A.-N.) 

DEEKllAY.  A great  net,  formerly  used  for 
catching  dccr. 

DEES.  (1)  Dice.  (A.-N.) 

Ful  ofte  he  taketh  awey  his  fees. 

As  he  that  pleyeth  at  deee. 

Ouwer,  Ms.  Soc.  Anth/.  134,  f.  38. 
(2)  A place  where  herrings  arc  dried.  Eaet 
SuMjtex. 

DEET.  (1)  Dirtied.  North. 

(2)  Died.  Cumb. 
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^3)  To  plaster  over  tlie  mouth  of  an  oven  to 
keep  in  the  heat. 

(4)  To  wipe,  or  clean.  North. 

DEETING.  A yard  of  cotton.  North. 

DEEVE.  To  dip.  Suffolk. 

DEFADIDE.  Faded ; decayed. 

Now  ct  roj  face  Hr/adide,  and  foulc  e«  me  hapnedr. 

Harm  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f,  K8. 

DEFAILE.  To  effect;  to  conquer.  (.f.-A'.) 
Narcs  gives  a WTong  explanation. 

It  falle*  the  fleiche  may  QO^htc  of  hit  rertu 
noghte  d^/uUe  ay  whlla  the  saule  In  swylk  joyei  c*« 
ravy$te.-~.ilS.  IJnad/t  A.  1.  17,  f.  1!N. 

DEFAILLANXE.  A defect.  (Fr.) 

DEFAITED.  Wasted.  (J.-N.) 

DEFALK.  To  cut  off ; to  Uiininish.  {Lot.)  See 
Ord.  and  Keg.  p.  305;  Stanihurst,  p.  10. 
Also,  to  abate  in  a reckoning. 

DEFAME.  Infamy.  {A.~N.)  Also,  to  make 
infamous. 

D E F A M O U S.  Reproachful. 

DEPAHE.  To  undo.  Jleame. 

DE  FATED.  Wearied.  {Ijit.) 

DEFATIGATE.  To  fatigue ; to  lire,  {lot.) 

DEFAULTY.  Blameworthy.  (FV.) 

DEFAUTE.  Want ; defect.'  (A.^N.) 

DKFAWTELES.  Perfect.  (^.-A^) 

Alle  the  nrghen  orders  nfawngcllei. 

That  ar  »o  fayre  on  to  lukc. 

And  to  hryght,  ala  aayt  the  buke,  I 

That  alle  the  fayrnea  of  thia  lyf  here,  ! 

Thjt  erer  waa  aeenc  fer  or  nero, 

That  any  mao  moght  ordaync  d^/UwieteJi. 

HantpoU,  MS.  Bow0i,  p.  S20. 

DEFAWTY.  Defective.  Pr.  Parr. 

DEFEAS.ANCE.  Defeat.  Speruer. 

DEFEAT.  To  disfigure.  Also,  the  act  of  de- 
struction. Shak. 

DEFEATURE.  Alteration  of  features;  de- 
formity. Sometimes,  defeat. 

DEFECrf.  To  injure,  take  awav.  (Lnt.) 

DRFEN'CE.  Prohihition.  (.^.’-A^) 

DEFENCED.  Defended ; fortified. 

DEFENDS.  (1)  To  forbid;  to  prohibit.  (J.-N.) 
Also,  to  preserve.  According  to  Tyrwhitt,  to 
ransom.  Drfendauntt  in  self-defence  ? 

He  wylle  do  no  man  but  godr, 

Bl‘  Mahounde  and  Termagaunt. 

But  yf  hyt  were  hys  dc/mdaunt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f 90. 

(2)  Defended.  Gawapne. 

DEFENSORY.  Defence.  “ Drfrnjtory  and  apo- 
logy,” Marlin  Mar-Sixtus,  Ito.  1592. 

DKFFE.  (1)  Neat ; trim.  //Cic. 

(2)  Deaf.  Pr.  Part.  Also,  dull,  blunt,  which 
may  refer  to  aureit  odtustp. 

DEF^TE.  To  cut  up  an  animal.  \ term  in 
hunting.  {J.’N.) 

DEFFUSE.  Flight ; vanquishment.  (.4. -A'.) 

Fore  grel  dule  of  df'JTuMf  of  dtnleiof  armr*. 

Mvrle  Jrtliure,  MS.  Ltnevln,  f.  5<i. 

DEFIIED.  Deafness.  (.‘f.-S.) 

DEFIANCE,  Refusal;  rejection.  Shak. 

DEFICATE.  Deified.  Ihautt-r. 

DEFIKN.  To  digest;  to  consume.  **  Dvjrrt 
pnttlixprr  Wntfm  yr/o  math'S,  defye  Die  wjui 
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of  the  w'hechc  thou  art  dronken,  and  wexist 
sohre,”  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  6. 

DEFIMSHE.  To  define.  OV.-X) 
DEFINITIVE.  Final;  positive. 

DEFI5EN.  To  dissolve. 

DEFLY.  Neatly ; fitly.  Sec  Dekker's  Knight’s 
Conjuring,  p.  71 ; Towneley  Myst.  p.  100. 
DEFOILLE.  To  overcome;  to  vanquish.  {J.-N.) 
DEFORM.ATE.  Deformed.  See  the  Test.  o. 

Creseidc,  349,  394. 

DEFOULE.  To  defile;  to  )>ollute. 
DEFOULINGS.  The  marks  made  by  a dccr’r 
feet  in  wet  soil. 

DEFOUTEUING.  Failing.  {J.-N.) 
DEFRAUDACION.  Fraud;  deceit.  Ilali. 
DEFT.  Neat;  dexterous;  decent.  Still  used 
in  the  North. 

DEFTLY.  Quietly ; softly.  A’orM.  Also  the 
same  as  q.  v. 

DEFULL.  Dialmlical.  {A.-S.) 

DEFUNCT.  Functional.  Shak. 

DEFY.  To  refuse ; to  reject. 

DEFV’AL.  A defiance.  Harding. 

DEFVEN.  To  defy.  (-^.-A^) 

DEG.  To  moisten  ; to  sprinkle ; to  pour  on  ; to 
ooze  out.  North. 

DE-G.\.MBOYS.  A viol-de-gamho. 
DEG-BOUNl).  Greatly  swelled  in  the  stomach. 

Also  spell  deg-bowed.  North. 

DEGENDEIL  To  degenerate.  Spenter. 
DEGENE  ROUS.  Degenerate. 

DEGG.  To  shake ; to  top.  Weit. 

DEGGY.  Drissly ; foggy.  AW  A. 
j DEGH.  Vouchsafed.  Heame. 

I DEOHGIIE.  To  die.  Sewn  Sages,  1909. 
i DEGISED.  Disguised.  (A.-N.) 

, DEGOUTED.  Spotted.  {A.^N.) 

DEGREE.  A stair,  or  set  of  steps.  Also,  rank 
in  life.  (.-/.-A*.) 

DEHORT.  To  dissuafle.  (Lot.) 

DEIANDE.  Dying.  (-/.-&) 

Than  U Ihyi  fatlyng  attc  nedo, 

For  whiles  we  here  lyve  wc  ar  driande. 

M.^.Addit.  1UU53,  f.  67. 
DEID.  Dyed;  coloured.  Chauttr, 

DEIDEN.  Died.  (A.^S.) 

DEIK.  To  put  to  death.  {A.-S.) 
DEIGNOUSE.  Disdainful.  (.^.-A*.) 

DEltl.  To  die.  Langtoft,  p.  lf>9. 

DEINE.  To  die.  (^A.-S.)  Also,  to  deign,  to 
vouchsafe. 

DEINTEE.  Value;  a valuable  thing.  {A.~N.) 
Sometimes,  pleasure. 

DEINTEOUS.  Choice  ; valuable.  (.Y.-A\) 
DEIKIE.  A dairy.  Skinner. 

DEIS.  The  principal  table  in  a hall,  or  the 
raised  part  of  the  floor  on  which  it  was  place*!. 
Also,  the  principal  scat  at  this  table.  There 
were  sometimes  more  than  one,  the  hiyh  dvn 
!>eing  the  principal  dcis  in  a royal  hail.  To 
lM*gin  the  deis,  to  take  the  principal  place. 
See  SirEglamour,  1258. 

DKITKE.  Deity  ; godhead.  (A.-N.) 

DEJECT.  (1)  Dejected,  .shak. 

(2)  To  cast  away.  {I.ot.) 
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DEKE-HOLL.  A dry  ditch.  East. 

DEKEITH.  Decrease. 

DEKNE.  A deacon.  {J.-S,) 

S«int  Fronton  hU  dekn*  was, 

Af  fallrth  to  the  dedr. 

MS.  OJl.  Trin.  Otan.  5?. 

DEKYNE.  A deacon.  Pr.  Part. 

DEL.  (1)  A part,  or  portion.  {J.-S.) 

(2)  The  deTll.  Ritson’s  Anc.  Songs,  I.  70. 
DELACION.  Delay.  Digby  Myst.  p.  7. 
DEI..ARE.  An  almsgiver.  Pr.  Part. 
DELATE.  To  accuse,  complain  of.  {Lat.) 
DELATION.  An  accusation.  Shak. 

DELAY.  (1)  To  allay  metals,  &c.  AUo,  to 
sweeten  or  adulterate  wine. 

(2)  Array ; ceremony.  (/l.-N.) 

Syr  Rogers  ctirie.  wyth  nobulle  delay^ 

They  beryrd  hyt  the  tothyr  day. 

MS.  Cantob.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  75- 

(3)  To  assuage.  PaUgravt. 

DELAYNE.  To  delay.  (.-/.-A’.) 

DELE.  (1)  To  divide;  to  share.  {//.•$.) 

(2)  To  give ; to  bestow ; to  partake  ; to  deal,  or 
meddle  with  anything. 

DELECTATION,  Delight.  Chaucer. 
DELE’WINE.  A kind  of  foreign  wine,  said  to 
be  a species  of  Rhenish. 

DELF.  A quarry  of  stone  or  coal ; a deep  ditch 
or  drain.  (//.-5.) 

DELF-CASE.  Shelves  for  crockery.  A’or/A. 
DELFULLICHE.  Dolefully. 

And  crldc  on  here  de(^tHch€ 

A lie  twithe  faate. 

MS.  Otll.  Trin.  Orort.  57. 

DELFYN.  A dolphin.  Kyng  Alis.  G576.  See 
also  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  T)4. 

DELIBATE.  To  taste.  (Lat.) 

DELIBERE.  To  deliberate. 

DELICACIE.  Pleasure.  (^.-A.) 

DELICES.  Pleasures ; delights.  (A.~N.)  See 
Reliq.  Ant.  L 40.  Also,  delicacies. 

Yett  WAS  I lately  promyted  olherwyte 
ThU  ycre  to  leve  in  welthe  and  deiyct, 

MS.  S/onnr  11125.  f.  88. 

DELICT.  An  offence.  Marlowe,  iii.  547. 
DELIE.  Thin ; slender.  (.^.-A^) 
DELIGHTED.  Delightful.  Shah. 
DELIRENT.  Doating.  (Lai.) 

DELIT.  Delight.  (d.-A.) 

DELITABLE.  Pleasant ; delightful.  (.^.-A'.) 
DELITEN.  Todelight,  take  pleasure.  (.7.-A) 
DELITOCS.  Delightful.  (yf.-A.) 

> DELIVER.  (1)  Active;  nimble.  (^.-A^)  De- 
r iicirliche,  Troilus  and  Crescide,  ii.  1088. 
Delirerlg,  quickly.  Delivemesn,  agility. 
Seemely  schappe  of  breede  and  lengthe, 

And  dety9em€9  and  bewtir  of  body. 

Hampete,  MS.  Bvu'ts,  p.  173. 
■^2)  To  dispatch  any  business. 

I>.ELIVERING.  Division,  in  music. 

DELK.  A small  cavity.  Eait. 

DELL.  (1)  An  undcbauchcd  wench.  An  old 
cant  term. 

(2)  A little  dale,  or  narrow  valley.  Still  used  in 
the  North. 

ItELLECT.  Ilrcnk  of  day.  f'rarvn. 
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DKLLFIN.  A low  place,  overgrown  with  un- 
derwood. Glouc. 

DELPH.  A catch-water  drain,  or  one  that  has 
been  delved.  Lino. 

DELTEN.  Dealt.  (A.-S.) 

DELUVY.  Deluge.  (Ut.) 

DELVE.  (1)  To  dig;  to  bury.  (A.-S.)  SliU 
used  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  A ditch,  or  dcU.  Spen$er.  Also  a quarry,  as 
q.  V. 

(3)  A monster,  or  devil.  (yf.-A’.)  See  Dial. 
Creat.  Mor.  p.  82;  Wright's  Seven  Sages, 
p.  47. 

(4)  To  indent,  or  bruise.  North, 

DELVERE.  A digger.  (A.-S.) 

DELVOL.  Doleful.  (A.-S.) 

DELYAUNCE.  Dalliance ; delay. 
DKLYBEREI).  Advised;  minded. 
DELYCATES.  Delicacies.  PaUgrave. 
DELYRE.  To  retard,  or  delay.  (A.^N.) 

DEM.  You  slut!  Exmoor, 

DEMAINE.  To  manage.  (A.-N.) 

DEMAN.  A deputy.  Veritegan. 

DEMAND.  A question,  or  riddle. 

And  whom  it  liketb  for  tocarpe 
ProTcrbU  and  demaundit  tlyje. 

Cowtr,  MS.  Soc.  AniUj.  134,  f.  S38. 

DEMANDANT.  A plaintiff. 

DEMATII.  See  Days-math. 

DEMAYE.  Torlismay.  (A.-N.) 

The  (ec*t  i»  comen,  dertutp^  ;ou  not. 

But  maketh  my  riding  boun. 

Cursnr  Mundl,  MS,  CotL.  TV  in-  Olnrn^.  f.  93. 

DEMAYNES.  Demesnes ; possessions.  (A.^N.) 

See  Sir  Degrevant,  69 ; Langtoft,  ice. 

DEME.  To  judge.  (A.^S.) 

DEMEAN.  To  conduct,  or  behave;  to  direct. 

Also  a substantive,  hebaviour. 

DEMKANER.  A conductor. 

DEMEANS.  Means.  Massinger. 
DEMEMBRE.  Todismember.  R, Glouc. p. 559. 
DEMENCY.  Madness,  (lat.) 

DE.MENE.  Tomanage.  (A.-N.) 

Demenyt  the  medylwarde  menskfully  hymesclfcnc. 

M»rt9  Arthurtf  MS.  Uncoin,  f,  74* 
DEMENING.  Behaviour.  Chaucer. 
DEMENTED.  Mad.  Par.  dial. 

DEMER,  A judge.  (A.^S.) 

DEMERE.  To  tarry.  (.^.-A*.)  “ Withouten 
demeret*  delay,  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  G.  **  So 
longe  demoerc,"  Flor.  and  Blanch.  591. 
DEMERITS.  Merita. 

DEMI-CUIA^UIN.  A cannon  of  four  inches 
l)ore.  MeyTick,  ii.  291. 

DEMIGREYNE.  Themegrim.  (-L-A*.) 
DEMIHAG.  A long  pistol,  much  used  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

DEMILANCE.  A light  horseman,  one  who 
carries  a lance.  Barct,  D.  742. 

DEM-IN.  To  collect,  os  clouds  do.  North. 
DEMING.  Judgment.  (A.-S.) 

DEMIREP.  A very  flighty  woman,  loo  free  in 
her  manners. 

DEMISS.  Humble.  (Lat.) 

DEMON  I A K.  One  fMiSscssed  bv  a devil. 
DEMONSTKR.  To  fbow ; to  (b-clare.  (f.at.) 
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DEMORANCE.  Delay.  (A.-K.) 

DEMP.  Judged;  condemned.  (A.-S.) 

DEMPLE.  To  wrangle.  So  explained  by 
Ileamc.  See  Langtoft,  p.  196. 

DE.MSTER.  A judge.  The  term  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Ayoth  wu  thenne  denudin’ 

Of  Urael  foure  score  jeer. 

Cursor  ifundi,  MS.  Coll,  TWn,  Cantmb.  f.  44. 

DEMURE.  To  look  demurely.  Shat. 

DEMURELY.  Solemnly.  S/iaJt. 

DEMURRE.  See  Drmerr. 

DEMYE.  A kind  of  close  garment.  Warton 
says,  " doublet,  jacket."  Dtmyeent,  the  metal 
part  of  a girdle  worn  in  front. 

DEN.  (1)  “ Good  den,”  good  evening,  or  good 
night,  a salutation  formerly  used  after  noon 
was  past. 

(2)  A grave.  Ritson’s  Pop.  Poet.  p.  90. 

(3)  A sandy  tract  near  the  sea,  as  at  Exmouth, 
and  other  places. 

DENAY'.  To  deny.  Also,  denial. 

DENCH.  (1)  Squeamish  ; dainty.  North. 

(2)  Danish,  //came. 

DENE.  (1)  A din.  Eatt.  Also  a verb.  Dmede, 
Rel.  AnLii.  7. 

(2)  A dean.  {A.-N.) 

(3)  A valley  or  dell.  North. 

(4) Wene.’  Arch.  xxii.  371. 

DENEERE.  A penny.  (Fr.) 

DENEZ.  Danish.  Cr'oiroyne. 

DENGE.  To  ding,  or  strike  down.  {A.-S.) 

DENIAL.  Injurv ; drawback,  tl'esl. 

DENIST.  DeniMt.  Rel.  Ant.  ii.  192. 

DENK.  To  think.  U'rhrr. 

DENNED.  Dinned ; sounded.  Sec  Dene. 

DENNIS.  St.  Dionysius.  (A.-N.) 

DENNY'.  A plum  ripe  on  August  6th.  See 
MS.  Ashmolc  1461. 

DENOMINATE.  Called.  Harding. 

DENOTATE.  To  denote.  {Lot.)  See  the  Op- 
tick  Glasseof  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

DENSIIE.  Danish,  llaretok. 

DENSHERING.  See  Bum-beking.  No  doubt 
from  Denshire,  as  Devonshire  was  fonnerly 
called,  as  in  Collier’s  Old  Ballads,  p.  87 ; MS. 
Abhinole  208. 

DENT.  (1)  A stroke ; a blow,  as  a clap  of  thun- 
der, Ac.  In  Suffolk,  the  worst  of  anything. 
Moor,  p.  103. 

(2)  Indented.  North. 

(3)  Did  not.  Earr. 

DENTETHUS.  Dainties;  delicacies. 

DENTIE.  Scarce.  Harrington. 

DENTOR.  An  indenture. 

DENTY.  Tolerable ; fine.  North. 

DENUDE.  To  untie  a knot ; to  extricate,  or  dis- 
engage. (d.-jV.) 

DENULL.  To  annul.  Fahgan. 

DENWERE.  Doubt  Chancer. 

DENY.  To  refuse ; to  reject;  to  renounce. 

DENYTE.  To  deny.  Robson,  p.  50. 

DEOL.  Dole;  grief.  {.t.-S.) 

DEOLKUL.  Doleful.  (A.-S.) 

DEORKHEDE.  Darkness.  (A.-S.) 


A1  ane  tide  of  the  day* 

We  weren  to  deorkhede  ,* 

Ate  laate  ore  tuete  Loverd 
Forthere  ui  gan  Icde. 

MS.  Uud.  108,  r.  104. 

DEPARDUS.  An  oath,  De  par  Dieu. 

DEPART.  To  part ; to  ^stribute ; to  diride ; to 
separate.  See  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  236 ; 

MS.  Sloane  213,  f.  120.  So  in  the  ancient 
office  of  Marriage,  “ till  death  us  depart*'  now 
corrupted  to  do  part.  To  depart  with,  to  part 
with  or  give  up.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
substantive  for  departure.  Hooper  uses  it  for 
the  verb  impart. 

They  were  clothed  alle  Uche, 

Departed  evene  of  whit  and  blew. 

Cower,  MS*  Bodl*  804. 

DEPARTABLE.  Divisible.  {j4.rN.) 

DEPARTER.  A refiner  of  metals. 

DEPARTING.  Parting,  or  separation. 

DEPE.  Low,  applied  to  countr)',  as  in  Maunde* 
vile's  Travels,  p.  255. 

DEPEACH.  To  impeach.  Polegrave. 

DEPECHE.  To  dispatch.  (Fr.) 

DEPEINTE.  To  paint.  (.d.~N.)  "Hir  fingers 
to  depaynt**  Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  1570. 
Sometimes  the  port.  past. 

DEPELL.  To  drive  away.  (Lat.) 

DEPENDANCE.  A terra  used  by  our  early 
dramatists  for  the  subject  of  a dispute  likely 
to  end  in  a duel.  See  Nares  in  v.  Masters  of 
Dependencies  were  a set  of  needy  bravoes,  who 
undertook  to  ascertain  the  authentic  grounds 
of  a quarrel,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  settle  it  for 
the  timorous  and  unskilful.  Gifford. 

DEPLIKE.  Deeply. 

DEPOSE.  A pledge;  a deposit.  Pr.  Pare. 

DEPPER.  Dcei>cr.  (^/.-5.) 

DEPRAVE.  To  vilify ; to  trarluce.  See  State 
Papers,  iL  400 ; Hocclevc,  p.  39.  Shake- 
speare uses  it  in  this  sense.  Deprevon,  \\x6t- 
lay's  Poems,  p.  24. 

DEPRESE.  To  press  down.  (A.-S.) 

DEPURED.  Purified. 

A>  goldc  in  fire  is  fyned  by  assay. 

Ami  at  the  tvest  silver  is  drfmred. 

MS.  ddehffwie  30.  f.  48. 

DKPUTTE.  Deputed ; arranged. 

DEQUACE.  To  crush.  (.d.-S.) 

DERACINATE.  To  root  up.  Shak. 

DERAI.NE.  To  quarrel ; to  contest.  Sometimes, 
to  challenge  or  array  an  army. 

DEUAYE.  Confusion?  noise.  Also  a 

verb,  to  act  as  a madman. 

He  began  to  make  deraye. 

And  to  hys  fetowi  dud  he  «iy. 

MS.  r<m/a6.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  15?. 

DERE.  (1)  To  hurt,  to  injure.  {A.-S.) 

The  propherie  saith  there  schal  dere  hym  non  thlnge; 

He  it  ys  that  schal  wynne  castrll,  toun,  and  tour. 

MS.  Sue.  Antitj.  101,  f.  98. 
Sum  wycchecrafte  thou  doust  aboute  here. 

That  thy  bondet  mow  the  nat  dere. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  70. 

(2)  To  hurry,  frighten,  or  astonish  a child.  Eo‘- 
moor. 

(3)  Dear ; precious ; flelightful.  (A.-S.) 
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(4)  Dire  ; ud.  Ea$t. 

4)  There.  Langtoft. 

6)  Noble ; honoiirable.  “ Arthure  the  dere  ” 
Perceval,  508 ; " Sjt  Cadorc  with  his  dere 
knyghttca,"  MS.  Mortc  Arthure. 

(7)  All  sorts  of  wild  animals.  *'  Rattcs 

and  mysc  and  such  smaldere/'  Beves  of  Hamp- 
ton and  King  Lear. 

(8)  To  dare.  Dent,  darest. 

(9)  Dearth.  Jtob.  Giouc. 

DEREIGNE.  To  justify ; to  prove.  {//.•N.) 

He  U fre  to  ptcde  for  u$,  aod  al  oure  rijt  dt>  eigne, 
And  no  crvature  may  have  cauie  upon  him  topleyn. 

MS.  Egertun  92? 

DEREKELLY-MINUTE.  Immediately.  /. 
DERELICHE.  Joyfully. 

i>cho  bod  me  ieretiehe  drawe,  and  drynke  to  hirtelfene. 

Mvrie  Arthure,  MS.  Lineo/n,  f.  88. 

DERELING.  DarUng. 

DERELY.  Expensively ; richly.  (W.-5.)  In  the 
East,  direly,  lamentably,  extremely. 
DERENES.  Attachment.  {A.~S.) 

With  the  rrle  ea  he  lent 
la  derenee  nyghte  and  daye. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  1.  17.  f.  138. 
DERENGE.  To  derange.  (A.^N.) 
DEREWORTHE.  Precious;  honourable.  (✓/.-S.) 
A person  named  Deretrerthe  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  Rot.  Ilarl.  76  C.  13. 

A duchea  deretoorthUi/  dyghte  in  dyaperde  wcdlt. 

Morte  A'fhure,  MS.  Unct<ln,  f.  07. 
5yt  y«  thyr  an  unkynde  sloghethheile, 

That  a man  unneth  for  no  gode  dvde 
Wyl  wurtchep  Ood  derwrthly. 

US.  Hart  1701.  f.  34. 
DEREYNE.  Agreement;  arbitration.  (.V.-A^.) 

Sometimes,  to  derange  or  disorder. 

DERFE.  Strong ; powerful ; fierce. 

And  dele  dynttya  of  dethe  with  oure  der/e  wapyns. 

Morte  Arthure,  US,  Lincoln,  f.  66. 

DERGY.  Short  and  thick-set.  fi’ett. 
DEKIVATK.  To  transpose  a charge  from  one 
person  to  another.  (LaL) 

DERK.  Dark.  (.d.-S.)  Sometimes,  darkness. 
Also  a verb,  to  darken  or  obscure. 

DERKHEDE.  Darkness.  (d.-S.) 

DERL.  To  scold.  Yorkah. 

DERLILY.  Dearly ; sumptuously.  (d.-S.) 
DKRLOURTHY.  Precious.  Pr.  Part. 
DERNE.  (I)  Secret.  {d.-S.) 

The!  made  a gedetynge  greet  and  dem. 

Cureor  Muntii,  MS,  Cantub.  (.  108. 
I. ate  u«  hald  u«  in  deme 
The  byrdc  to  habid. 

MS.  IJncuin  A.  i.  17.  f.  133. 
llnr  fiulur  prayed  hir  of  luf  rferne. 

MS.  Cantnb.  ¥U  v.  48,  f.  43. 
And  he  lovyd  me  to  deme, 

V myght  not  hym  love  werne. 

MS.  Cautob.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  14U. 
(2)  To  hide ; to  sculk.  Ilttdnon. 

DERNELIKE.  Secretly.  {d.S.) 

Both  drmeUke  and  allllo 

Ich  willc  the  love.  MS.  I^gby  88. 

HERN  ERE.  A threshold. 

On  every  post,  on  urhc  dernerr. 

The  tyne  of  ihayn  make  je  iht  re. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  CvH.  Triu.  Cantab,  f.  T'O. 


I DERNFUL.  Dismal;  sad.  JVaret. 

DERNLY.  Severely ; sadly.  Sjfenser.  See  also 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  141. 

DEROGATE.  Degraded.  SAaJt. 

DEROY.  (1)  A kind  of  cloth.  (fV.) 

(2)  A party,  or  company.  iViwfA, 

DERRE.  Dearer.  (d.-S.) 

DERRERE.  Dearer.  H'eSer. 

DERREST.  Noblest.  Gaicayne. 

DERRICK.  A celebrated  executioner  at  Tybum 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  a general  term 
for  a hangman.  Sec  Blount’s  Glossograpbia, 
ed.  1681,  p.  190. 

DERRING-DO.  Deeds  of  arms.  Derring^doert, 
warlike  heroes.  Sj/eruer. 

DERSE.  Havock;  to  dirty;  to  spread  dung; 
to  cleanse ; to  beat.  Craven. 

DERTHYNE.  To  make  dear.  Pr.  Part. 

DERTRE.  A tetter,  or  ringworm.  (d.^N.) 

DERVELY.  Kercely ; sternly ; powerfully. 

DERWENTWATER.  Lord  Derwentwater’s 
lights,  a popular  name  for  the  durora  Bo- 
reatu,  which  appeared  remarkably  vivid  on 
the  night  of  the  unfortunate  Earl’s  execution. 
Brockett. 

DERWORTHYNESSE.  Honour; joy.  (d.-S.) 

DERYE.  Hurt ; harm.  (d.-S.) 

DERYGESE.  Dirges.  (Lat.) 

Done  for  derygeee,  as  to  the  ded  fally*. 

Murte  Arthvre,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.  06. 

DES.  See  VeU. 

DESCANT.  The  old  term  for  variation  in 
music. 

DESCENSORIE.  A vessel  used  in  alchemy  for 
the  extraction  of  oils. 

DESCES.  Decease ; death.  Langiojf. 

DESCEYVANCE.  Deceit;  trickery.  (d.-N.) 

DESCHARGID.  Deprived  of  a charge.  Weber. 

DESCIDE.  To  cleave  iu  two.  (Lat.) 

DESCRIED.  Gave  notice  of ; discovered.  See 
Dyce’s  Timon,  p.  18. 

DESCRIVE.  To  describe.  See  Halle’s  Expost, 
p.  31 ; Ywainc  and  Gawio,  902.  (Fr.) 

DESCURE.  To  discover.  (//.-.A) 

UESCUVER.  To  discover.  (d.-N.) 

DESEDERABILLE.  To  be  desired.  (Lat.) 

Sothely,  Jheiu,de««demSi//ec«  thi  name.  lufabylle 
and  comfortabylle.  Nam*  swa  iweta  joye  may  be 
enntayvede.  Nanc  awa  awete  aange  may  be  herde.— 
MS.  Ltnn  tn  A.  1.  )7.  f.  lf«. 

DESELET.  Desolate ; distressed.  (d.-N.) 

DESEPEUAUNCE.  Despair.  (d.-N.)  Urry’s 
cd.  reads  duperaunce,  p.  427.  Tlie  same  va- 
riation occurs  at  1.  652. 

And  he  that  wille  not  after  conseylle  do. 

Hit  aute  he  putteth  In  detepemunce. 

Chaurrr,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6.  f.  100. 

DESERIE.  To  disinherit.  (Fr.) 

DESERVE.  To  earn.  Also,  to  reward  any- 
body for  his  services  towards  one. 

DESESE.  Inconvenience.  (d.-N.) 

DESEVERE.  To  separate.  Chester  Plays,  i.  132. 

DESEVY.  To  deceive.  (d.-N.) 

DES(;ELI.  Sccretiv.  (.L-N.) 

DESIDERY.  Iiesirc.  (lat.) 
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DESIGllT.  \n  unsightly  object. 

DESIGN.  To  point  out.  (Lat.) 

DESIRE.  To  invite  to  dinner,  &c. 

DESIREE.  Desirable. 

UESIRITE.  Ruined.  See  Gy  of 

Wan^ike,  p.  381;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  3-10. 
DESIROUS.  Eager.  It  seems  to  be 

sometimes  used  for  desirable. 

DESKATE  RED.  Scattered  about. 
DESKLAUNDAR.  Blame.  See  the  Arrival 
of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  12. 

’JESLAVIK.  Impure.  (vf.-A^.) 

DESL.WE.  To  blame;  to  deny.  (//.*A') 

For  huw  ti$  ever  1 be  desiaped, 
jlt  evermore  1 have  assayed. 

a>uxr,  MS.  Soc.  134,  f.  114. 

That  he  wanhope  bryngeth  inne 
Where  is  no  comforte  to  brgynne, 

Uut  every  joye  him  ltdesiaped. 

MS  H id.  f.  125 

DESPARPLE.  To  disperse.  Mauridccile. 
DESPEEI).  To  dispatch.  Speed. 
DESPENDE.  To  waste;  to  consume. 

So  that  his  wittli  he  dr»pendrth. 

MS.  Sor.  Antiif.  131,  f.  5i>. 
DEEPENS.  Expense.  (A.^N.) 

DESPERATE.  Very;  great.  Var.  dial  Spelt 
desperd  in  some  glossaries. 

DESPITE.  Malicious  anger.  (A.-N.) 
DESPITOUS.  Vers*  angry.  {A.-N.) 
DESPITOUSLY.  Angrily.  (A.-N.) 
DESPOILE.  To  undress.  Despuled, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  53. 

DESPOUT.  Dispute.  Sevy*n  Sages,  194.  Des- 
pute,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  47. 

DESS.  To  lay  close  together ; to  pile  in  order ; 
to  cut  a section  of  hay  from  a stack.  A'orM. 

DESSABLE.  Constantly.  North.  Spelt  also 
dessably  and  dessally. 

DESSE.  .A  desk.  Spmser. 

DESSMENT.  Stagnation.  North. 
DESSORHK.  Same  as  Blank-Suny,  q.  r. 

DEST.  Didst.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  191. 
DESTAUNCE.  Pride ; discord ; treachery.  See 

Ritson’s  Anc.  Songs,  i.  52;  Arthour  and 
Merlin,  p.  171. 

DESTAYNEDE.  Destined. 

5if  ui  be  deatapnede  to  dy  to  daye  one  thU  erthe. 
We  aalle  be  hewede  unto  hevene  or  we  be  halfe  coldc. 

Morl^  Arthurtf  M&.  IJncoln,  f.  MC. 

DESTE.  Dashed.  Tristrem,  p.  2G5. 
DESTEIGNED.  Stained;  disfigurerl. 

As  he  whiche  hath  siknpsse.faynid, 

Whaone  his  vlaa^^e  i«  tndestripned. 

Gotev^t  MS.  Soc.  131.  f.  43. 

He  tok  to  Dejanitc  his  scherte, 

Whiche  with  the  blood  was  of  hit  herte 
Thorowoute  desteigned  over  allc. 

MS.  I*>id.  t.  7«. 

DESTENE.  Destiny.  (.■/.-&) 

DESTENYNG.  Destiny.  Gawayne. 
DESTINABLE.  Destined.  (AnA) 
DESTITUABLE.  Destitute,  (fr.) 
DESTOUR.  Disturlwnce.  (.-/.-A'.) 

DESTRE.  A turning.  (.A-A.) 

DESTREINE.  To  sex ; to  constrain.  (.A-.V.) 
DESTRKRE.  A ssar.horse.  (.A-.V) 


fty  rsyicd  up  that  mayUen  itcr, 

Aiiii  set  hyr  on  ay  gud  dcxtmr. 

Hup  tff  Wattvick,  Middtchitl  MS. 
He  drewe  alonde  hys  dttiertre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  3U,  f.  llC. 

DESTRUIE.  To  destroy.  (.A-A'.) 

And  has  dtuftruied,  to  moche  schaine, 

The  prcchouris  of  his  holy  name. 

(^otrer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  63. 

DESTRYNCED.  Divided. 

Also  this  buke  es  destrpnged  in  thrise  fyftl  ptalmea. 

MS.  Coil.  Eton.  10,  f.  1. 

DESTUTED.  Destitute ; wanting. 

DESUETE.  Clbsolcte  ; out  of  use.  (Lat.) 

' DESUME.  To  take  away.  {Lat.) 
DESWARRE.  Doubtlessly. 

DETACTE.  To  slander  or  backbite. 

DETECT.  To  accuse.  Shak. 

DETERMINAT.  Fixed ; determined.  {Lat.) 
DETERMINE.  To  tenninatc.  {Lat.) 
DETERMISSION.  Detennination  ; distinction. 
ChauetT. 

DETHK.  Deaf.  See  Death. 

HA'ttur  were  yc  to  be  dethe  and  dome. 

Then  for  to  be  on  any  enqueste. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  43. 

DETHM’ARD.  The  approach  of  death. 
DETIE.  A ditty.  Palsgrape. 

DETRACT.  To  avoid.  {Lat.) 

DETRAE.  To  thrust  dow  n.  {Lat.) 
DETRIMENT.  A small  sum  of  money  paiil 
yearly  by  barristers  for  the  incidental  n’pairs 
of  their  inns  of  court. 

DETTE.  A debt.  {.d.^N.') 

DETTELES.  Free  from  debt. 

DEUCE.  The  devil.  Var.  dial.  Si»elt  deus 
by  Junius,  Elym.  Angl. 

DECK.  To  bend  down.  Beds. 

DEUUE.  Tl»e  devil. 

DECS.  Sweet.  {A.^N.) 

DEUSAN.  A kind  of  apple,  or  any  hard  fruit, 
according  to  Minsheu.  See  Florio,  p.  1G3. 
Still  in  use,  Forby,  L 92. 

DEUSEAVYEL.  The  country.  Harman. 
DKUSEWYNS.  Twopence.  Dekkcr. 
DEUTYRAUNS.  Some  kind  of  wild  beasts, 
mentioned  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5416. 
DEVALD.  To  cease.  North. 

DEVANT.  Apron.  (/V.)  Or,  perhaps,  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  Ben  Jonson,  il.  349. 

DCVE.  (1)  Sec  Deffe. 

(2)  To  dive ; to  dip.  East. 

DEVEUING.  I..aying  flat  ? See  Arthour  and 
I Merlin,  p.  287 ; Beves  of  Ilamtoun,  p.  27. 
DEVELOP.  To  envelop.  {Fr.) 

DEVERE.  Duty ; endeavour,  (.^.-A’.) 

Thow  haa  doughuily  dounc,  syr  duke,  with  tht 
handez, 

And  haa  doune  thy  decer  with  mydere  knyghitez. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  /3. 

DEVI.AUNT.  Deviating.  Chaucer, 

DEV’ICE.  A name  given  to  any  piece  of  ma- 
chinery moved  hy  wires  or  pulleys,  csjiccially 
to  that  employed  on  the  ancient  stage. 
DEVIL.  (1)  In  the  devil  way,  i.  c.  in  the  name 
of  the  devil,  a common  oath  in  early  works  of 
a facetious  or  amusing  character. 
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(2)  \ made  l»y  boys  with  damp  gun- 

powder. 

DEVILING.  The  swift.  East.  Also,  a fretful, 
troublesome  woman. 

DEVILMENT,  Roguery;  mischief.  North. 

DEVIL’S-BIT.  Scabiosa  succisa.  bot.  See 
Markham's  Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  203. 

DEVIL’S-BONES.  Dice.  Dekkrr. 

DEVIL’S-COW.  A kind  of  beetle.  Som. 

DEVIL-SCREECHER.  The  swift.  West. 

DEVIL’S-DANCING-IIOUR.  Midnight. 

DEVIL'S-DUNG.  Assafcciido.  Var.  dial. 

DEVIL'S-GOLD-RING.  A palmer  worm.  North. 

DEVIL'S-MINT.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  any- 
thing. East. 

DEVIL’S-PATER-NOSTER.  To  say  the  devil's 
pater-Dostcr,  to  mutter  or  grumble. 

DEVIL’S-SNUFF-BOX.  The  puff-ball. 

DEVILTRY.  Anything  unlucky,  offensive, 
hurtful,  or  hateful.  East. 

DEVINAL.  A wizard.  Skirmer. 

DEVINERESSE.  A witch  ; a prophetess. 

DEVING-POND.  A pond  from  which  water  is 
drawn  for  domestic  use  by  dipping  a pail. 
East. 

DEVINING.  Divination. 

DEVISE.  To  direct;  to  order ; to  relate. 
point  devise,  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
Chaucer.  Also,  to  espy,  to  get  a know- 
ledge of.  {A.-N.) 

DEVOIDE.  To  remove;  to  put  away. 

Toidid  dene,”  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2929.  Also, 
to  avoid  or  shun. 

Therefore  deMiteds  my  cnmp.nDye. 

MS.  Horl.  225S,  f.  109. 

DEVOIR.  Same  as  Drvere,  q.  v. 

DEVOLUTEI).  Rollerldown.  (Lat.')  See  Hall, 
Henry  V.  f.  4. 

DEVORS.  Divorce.  {A.-N.) 

DEVOTELICHE.  Devoutly;  carncstlv. 

DBVOTERER.  An  adulterer.  {A.^N.) 

DEVOTIONS.  Consecrated  things. 

DEVOURE.  To  deflower,  or  ravish. 

DEVOUTEMENT.  Devoutly.  {^A.^N.) 

DEVOW.  To  disavow.  Fletcher . It  properly 
signifies  to  dedicate  or  give  up  to. 

DEVULSION.  A breaking  up.  Fhrio. 

DEVVN.  Prophecy,  I.angtoft,  p.  282.  Divi- 
nity.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  508. 

DEVYSION.  Division ; discord.  fyf.-A’.) 

DEVYTE.  Duty ; devoir.  Heame. 

DEW.  To  rain  slightly.  Var.  tlial. 

DEW-BEATERS.  Coarse  oiled  shoes  that  re- 
sist the  <!cw.  Var.  dial. 

DEWBERRY.  The  dwarf  mulberry,  rub  us 
ehamoemorus,  often  confused  with  the  black- 
l^rry,  being  a similar  fruit  only  of  a larger 
size.  Dewberries  are  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare, and  arc  still  common  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  cloud- 
berry  in  Gerard,  p.  1368.  The  gooseberry  is 
BO  called  in  some  places. 

DEW-BIT.  The  first  meal  in  the  morning,  not 
so  substantial  as  a regular  breakfast.  West. 


DEW-DRINK.  The  first  allowance  of  beer  to 
harvest  men.  East.  Called  the  dew-ctip  in 
Hants. 

DEWE.  Dawned.  (.,^.-5.) 

To  the  csitelle  thiiy  tpede 

When  the  daye  dttve.  MS.  Lincoln  i.  17,  f.  137. 

DEW'EN.  To  deafen.  (A.-S.) 

DEWING.  The  dew.  North.  It  occurs  in  Kyng 
Atisaundcr,  914.  ' 

DEWKYS.  Dukes.  Eitson. 

DEWLAPS.  Coarse  woollen  stockings  but- 
toned over  others  to  keep  the  legs  warm  and 
dry.  Kent. 

DEWTIE.  To  endure. 

Moradas  was  so  styff  In  stowre, 

Ther  myght  no  man  hys  dyotys  dnrre. 

MS.  Cantnb.  Ft  II.  3R,  f.  79. 
And  my  two  chyidren  be  fro  me  borne. 

Th>i  lyfe  y may  not  detm-e.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  84. 
Heyle,  youthe  that  never  Khali  eeldc  I 
Heyle,  bcwt<5  evyr  deu>r^ngl  MS.  Ibid.  f.  4. 

DEWRESSE.  Hardship ; severity.  (y/.-Al) 

The  londe  of  deihe  and  of  all  dcivressc. 

In  whych  noon  ordre  may  thire  dwclle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  It.  38,  f.  93. 
DEW^-ROSE.  Distilled  rose-water. 
,DEW-UOUNDS.  The  ring-walks  of  deer.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  79. 

DEW’SIBRS.  The  valves  of  a pig’s  heart.  West. 
DEW'-SNAIL.  A slug.  North. 

DEW  TRY.  A species  of  plant,  similar  to  night- 
shade. DutUr. 

DEW'YN.  To  bedew.  (A.-S.) 

DEXE.  A desk.  Skinner. 

DEXfERICAL,  Dexterous.  See  the  Optick 
Glassc  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  82. 

DEY.  (1)  They.  ^i7«on. 

(2)  A female  servant  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
dairy,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  it.  Chaucer 
has  the  word.  Sometimes  a male  servant 
w ho  performed  those  duties  was  so  called. 
DEYE.  To  die.  {A.-S.) 

DE\ELL.  The  devil.  Ritson. 

DEYER.  A dicr.  {A.-S.) 

DEYKE.  A hedge.  Cumb. 

DEYL.  A part,  or  portion.  “ Never  a dcvl,’* 
not  at  all.  {A.~S.) 

3yf  trery  knyjt  loTfd  ofhrr  wryl, 
Tourniuneutcs  shuldc  be  never  a dtyl. 

A/S.  Hot/.  1701,  f.31. 

DKYLED.  Spiritless  ; careworn.  Cumb. 
DEYNER.  A dinner.  {A.-N.) 

DEYNOUS.  Disdainful.  {A.-N.) 

And  Righlwifneue  with  hero  was  eke  thrre. 

And  trouthe  aUo  with  a devious  face  and  chcrc. 

Lsdgatc,  MS.  Atbmole  39.  f.  90. 

DEYNOUSIIEDE.  Scomfulncss.  (A.^N.) 
DEVNTEYS.  Dainties. 

Then  dwcllyd  they  bothe  in  fere, 

Wyth  alle  manor  dtjfntc^o  ihst  were  nrre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  t 81. 

DEYNTTELY.  Daintily.  {A.-N.) 

DEYNYD.  Disdained.  Skelton. 

DEYRE.  To  hurt,  or  injure.  (A.-S.) 

DEYS.  Dice.  Weber. 

DEYSE.  Day.  Weber. 

DKYTRON.  Daughters.  Chron.  Vil.  p.  41. 
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DEY-WIFE.  A dairy-woman.  PaUgratf. 
DEZICK.  A day’s  work.  Stutex. 

DEZZED.  Injured  bv  cold.  Cumb. 

DE3K.  To  die.  {.4.^S.) 

DIABLO.  The  devil,  Used  as  an  ex- 

clamation in  our  old  plays. 

DIAL.  A compass.  Var.dial. 

DIALOGUE.  An  eighth  part  of  a sheet  of 
writing  paper.  North. 

DI.\PASE.  The  diapason,  y’sh, 
DIAPENIDION.  An  electuary.  (Gr.) 
DIAPER.  To  decorate  with  a variety  of  colours  ; 
to  embroider  on  a rich  ground.  {.d.^N.) 
There  was  a rich  figtircd  cloth  so  called,  Strutt, 
ii.  6 ; as  also  a kind  of  printed  linen.  Diapres 
of  Antioch  are  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
d* Alexandre,  MS.  Boill.  264. 

A duchit  drreworthily  dy^hte  tn  Hyaperde  wrdl«, 

Id  a surcott  of  »ylkf  full  wlknuthely  hewette. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  I^ncoln,  f.  87. 

DIB.  (1)  The  cramp-bone.  Dorget. 

(2)  A dip.  Also,  to  dip  or  incline. 

(3)  A valley.  North. 

DIBBEN.  A fillet  of  veal.  Devon. 

DIBBER.  A dibble,  q.  v.  Sotith. 

DIBBITV.  A pancake.  Var.dial. 

DIBBLE.  A setting  stick.  Var.  dial.  Ben 

Jon  v)n  seems  to  use  it  for  a moustachio. 
DIBBLE-DABBLE.  Rubbish.  North. 
DIBBLER.  A pewter  plate.  Cumb. 

DIBLES.  Difficulties ; scrapes.  Eagt. 

DIBS.  (1)  Money.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A game  played  with  the  Imnes  of  sheep. 
See  Ward’s  Cor))us  Christi  Coll.  Stat.  p.  140. 
The  dibs  are  the  small  bones  in  the  knees  of 
a sheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below 
the  joint.  Sec  Holloway,  p.  45. 

DIBSTONE.  A child's  game,  played  by  tossing 
pebbles,  and  also  call^  dibg. 

DICACIOUS.  Talkative.  (Laf.) 

DICARE.  The  same  as  dicker^  q.  v. 

DICE.  A lump  or  piece.  Yorkgh. 

DICER.  A dice-plaver.  Greene. 

DICIIE.  To  dig.  \a.-S.) 

DICHER.  A digger.  {A.-S.) 

DICHT.  Made.  Gattayne. 

DICIO.V.  Power.  {Lat.) 

DICK.  (1)  A dike ; a ditch.  Var.dial. 

(2)  A leather  apron  and  bib,  worn  by  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  North. 

(3)  Dressed  up  to  the  tune  of  Queen  Dick,  L c. 
very  fine.  That  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Dick,  i.  c.  never. 

(4)  The  bank  of  a ditch.  Niyrf. 
f5)  To  deck,  or  adorn.  North. 

(6)  A kind  of  hard  cheese.  Snffolk. 
DICK-A-DILVER.  The  periwinkle.  Eagt. 
DICKASS.  A jack-ass.  North. 
DICK-A-TUESDAY.  The  ignis  fatuus. 
DlCKEN.  The  devil.  Var.dial.  Odds  dickens, 

a kind  of  petty  oath.  The  term  is  occasionally 
BO  employed  in  old  plays,  as  in  Ileywood's 
Edward  IV.  p.  40. 

DICKER.  Ten  of  any  commodity,  as  ten  hides 
of  leather,  ten  bars  of  iron,  &c. 


I DICK-IIOLL.  A ditch.  Nof^. 

I DICKON.  A nickname  for  Itichard. 

DICK'S-IIATBAND.  Said  to  have  been  made 
of  sand,  and  it  has  atfonled  ma.ny  a com|){.ti- 
son.  As  queer  os  Dick'g  hatband,  &c. 

DICKY.  (1)  Donkey.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A woman’s  under-pctticoat.  Also,  a com- 
mon leather  apron. 

(3)  The  top  of  a hill.  IVegt. 

(4)  It  is  all  Dickey  with  him,  i.  e.  it  is  all  over 
with  him. 

DICKY-BIRD.  A small  binl.  Also,  a louse. 

DICTAMNUM.  The  herb  dittany.  (Lnt.) 

DICTE.  A saving.  {Ut.) 

DICTITATE.  To  speak  often.  {Ut.) 

DICTOUR.  A judge,  or  guardian.  {A.*N.) 

DID.  To  hide,  i'raven. 

DII).\L.  A triangular  spade  well  adapted  for 
cutting  and  banking  up  ditches.  Eagt.  See 
Tusscr,  p.  15.  To  diclal,  to  clean  a ditch  or 
river. 

DIDAPPER.  The  dob-chick.  Eagt. 

DIDDEN.  Did.  Var.dial. 

DIDDER.  To  shiver:  to  tremble.  A’orfA. 
“ Dydderyng  and  dadderyng,’'  Hye  Way  to 
the  Spvttell  IIous,  n.  d. 

DIDDER-DODDER.  To  tremble.  North. 

DIDDLE.  (1)  To  trick  or  cajole.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A machine  for  taking  salmon.  Wegt. 

(3)  To  dawdle  or  trifie.  Eagt. 

(4)  To  hum  a tune.  North. 

DIDDLECOMB.  Half  mad;  sorclv  vexed. 

Wegt. 

DIDDLES.  Y'oung  ducks.  Eagt. 

DIDDS.  A cow’s  teats.  Chegh. 

DIDDY.  The  nipple,  or  teat,  Var.  dial.  Some- 
times the  milk  is  so  called. 

DIDE.  Died.  Chatteer. 

DIDEN.  Pa.  t.  pi.  of  Do.  (A.-S.) 

DIDO.  A trick,  or  trifle. 

DIE.  (1)  To  tinge.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  As  clean  as  a die,  as  close  as  a die,  i.  e.  as 
clean  as  possible,  &c. 

DIELLE.  A share  or  portion. 

And  thus  for  that  ther  it  no  diW/« 

Whereof  to  mako  myn  avaunle. 

GoKvr,  MS.  Sor.  Antiq,  194.  f.  M. 

DIERK.  A beast.  (Dut.) 

DIERN.  Severe ; hanl ; stem.  Wegf. 

DIET.  To  take  diet,  to  he  put  under  a regimen 
for  the  lueg  venerea. 

DIETE.  Daily  food.  (A.^N.) 

DIET-HOUSE.  **  His  diet-houses,  intertein- 
ment,  and  all  other  things  nccessaric,”  Holin- 
sbed,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 

DIFPADE.  To  injure ; to  destroy.  (A.^N.) 

DIFFAME.  Bad  reputation.  {A.~N.)  Also, 
to  disgrace,  as  in  I>angtoft,  p.321  ; but  some- 
times, to  spread  ahro^  one’s  fame. 

DIFFENDE.  To  defend.  (A.-N.) 

DIFFER.  To  quarrel.  Var.dial. 

DIFFERENCE.  A controversy.  North, 

DIFFIBULATE.  To  unbutton.  (Ut.) 

DIFFICITjE.  Difficult.  (Ut.)  ” Newc  and  dif» 
ficilc,”  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f,  20. 
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DIFFICILITATE.  To  make  ditWcult. 
DIFFICILNESS.  Difficulty;  scrupulousness 
DIFFICULT.  Peevish;  frct^l.  A'orM. 
DIFFICULTER.  More  difficult.  Var.dial. 
DIFFIDE.  To  distrust.  (Lat.) 

DlFPinURE.  To  disfigure.  (/V.) 

DIFFIND.  To  cleave  in  two.  (Lat.) 
DIFFINE.  To  conclude ; to  determine. 

See  Maundevile’s  Travels,  p.  315. 
DIFPI.NISII.  To  define.  Chaucer. 
DIFFODED.  Digged.  Cole$. 

DIFFREULED.  Tainted  with  sin.  (A.-N.)  I 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  I 
a poem  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  although  it 
may  possibly  be  an  error  for  distreuied. 
DIFFUGOUS.  Flying  divers  ways,  (l  at.) 
DIFFUSE.  Difficult ; hard  to  be  understood. 
Pabyrote. 

DIFFUSED.  M'ild ; irregular ; confused.  “With 
some  diffused  song/*  i>hah. 

DIG.  (1)  To  spur  a horse;  to  stab  a roan 
through  his  annour,  &c. 

(2)  To  bury  an)ihing  in  the  ground. 

(3)  A mattock;  a spade.  Yorksh. 

(4)  A duck.  Chesh.  Chester  Plays,  i.  52. 

(5)  Fo  munch ; to  cat.  Var.  dial. 

DIG-RRID.  A young  duck.  Lane. 
DIGESTIMLE.  Easy  to  be  digested.  (ImI.) 
DIGESTIVES.  Things  to  help  digestion. 

Chaucer, 

DIGGABLE.  Capable  of  being  digged.  Hu* 
loct's  Abcedarium,  1552. 

DIGGING.  A spit  in  depth.  AorM. 
DIGGINGS.  Proceedings.  Devon. 

DIGHLE.  Secret.  Versiegan. 

DIGIIT.  (1)  To  dispose.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  dress  ; to  adorn ; to  prepare ; to  put  on  ; 
to  find  out.  (A.»S.)  Also,  the  part.  past. 

(3)  To  prepare,  or  clean  anything.  Aor/A. 

(4)  To  foul,  or  dirty.  Ray. 

DIGIITER.  A dresser.  Plorio. 

DIGHTINGS.  Deckings ; ornaments.  Florio. 
DIGNE.  (1)  Worthy.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  Proud ; disdainful.  (A.-N.) 
DIGNELICHE.  Deservedly. 

UIGNOSTICK.  An  indication.  {Lat.) 

Also  the  milts  that  arise  from  leTerall  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  are  difr,a$tiekt  of  subterranean  waters, 
owe  their  traaiplratinn  to  this  intemaU  heate. 

^ttbrty»  MS.  Ho^al  Stx,  p.  119. 
DIG-OUT.  To  unearth  the  batiger. 

DIGRAVE.  Same  as  IMke-reve,  q.  v. 
DIGRESS.  To  deviate ; to  differ. 
DIGRESSION.  Deviation.  ShaJt. 

DIKE.  (1)  A ditch.  Var.  dial.  Down  in  the 
dike,i  c.  sick,  diseased. 

(2)  A dry  hedge.  Cwnh. 

(3)  A small  pond,  or  river.  Yorksh. 

(4)  A small  rock  in  a stratum  ; a crack  or  breach 
of  the  solid  strata. 

(5)  To  dig ; to  make  ditches.  {A.-S.) 

Depe  doiveoe  and  dede,  dpked  in  reoldct. 

Mortt  Arthurt,  MS,  Linco^tit  f.  63, 

DIKE-CAM.  A ditch  bank.  North. 
DIKEDEN.  Digged,  pi.  {A.-S.) 

DIKER.  A hedger,  or  ditcher.  {A.-S.) 


DIKE-REVE.  An  officer  who  superintends  the 
dikes  and  drains  in  marshea. 
DIKESMOWLER.  The  hedge-sparrow. 
DIKE-STOUR.  A hedge-stake.  Cumb, 
DlLANlATE.  To  rend  in  pieces.  (La/.) 
DILATATION.  Enlargement.  {A.-N.) 
DILATORY.  A delay.  (La/.) 

DILDE.  To  protect.  (A.-N.) 

DILDllAMS.  Improbable  tales.  West, 

DILE.  The  devil.  Stanihurst,  p.  9. 
DILECCION.  Love.  {Lat.) 

Frendschlpe.  adewe  ! fate  wcl,  diUcciont 
Age  is  put  oute  of  oure  protacckm. 

OrW^nw,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134.  f.  935. 
DILFULL.  See  DylfuUe. 

DILL.  (1)  Hedge  parsley.  Var.dial. 

(2)  To  soothe;  to  still ; to  calm.  North.  See 
dylle^  Towucley  Myst. 

(3)  Two  seeded  tare.  lUouc. 

(4)  A wench,  or  doxy.  Dekker. 

(5)  A word  to  call  ducks.  Var.  dial. 

DILLAR.  The  shaft-horse.  Wilts. 

DILLE.  (1)  DuU;  foolish. 

Of  alle  the  dedet  thay  couthe  doo,  that  derfe  ware 
and  dille. 

Thou  dyede  noghte,  for  thalre  dedc  did  no  drr* 
unto  the.  MS,  Unadn  A.  I 17,  f.  932. 

The  bentc  that  hath  no  skyllc. 

But  of  ipecha  dombe  and  d^Ue. 

MS,  CoHtab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  43. 

(2)  To  dull,  or  prevent. 

How  Juus  wit  thcr  gret  uiuchllle. 

Wend  his  uprisyng  to  tUits. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpas,A.  Hi.  f.  f. 

DILLED.  Quite  finishcfl.  Cumb. 

DILLING.  A darling,  or  favourite.  Also,  the 
youngest  child,  or  the  youngest  of  a brood. 
DILLS.  The  paps  of  a sow.  East. 

DILLY.  A small  public  carriage,  corrupted 
from  Fr,  diligence. 

DILNOTE.  The  herb  cidamutn. 

DILT.  To  stop  up.  North. 

DILVE.  To  cleanse  ore.  Comw. 
DILVERED.  Wearied;  confused;  heavy; 
drowsy ; shivery  ; nervous.  East. 

DIM.  Dimness ; darkness.  {A.-S.) 

DUMBER.  Pretty.  Wore. 

DIMBLE.  A narrow  valley,  or  dingle. 
DIMHEDE.  Dimness.  (y/.-5.) 

DIM  I SITING.  Diminishing.  ( Lat.) 
DIMINUTE.  Imperfect.  {Lat.) 
DIMISSARIES.  “ Tlicypawnc  their  glibs,  the 

nailes  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  their  dimis- 
saries,  &c.**  Stanihurst,  p.  45. 

DIMME.  Dark ; darklf.  {A.~S.)  Also,  hard 
or  difficult  to  be  understo^ 

DIMMET.  Twilight.  Devon. 

DIMMING.  The  dawn  of  day.  {A.^S.) 
DIMPSE.  Twilight.  Somerset. 

DIMSEL.  A very  large  expanse  of  stagnant 
water.  Sussex. 

DIN.  Noise ; revelry.  {A.-S.) 

DINCH.  Deaf.  S^erset. 

DINCH-PICK.  A dung-fork.  Clouc. 
DINDER.  Thunder.  Exmoor. 

DINDEREX.  A thunderbolt.  Grose. 
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OIKDERS.  Small  emus  of  (he  lower  empire 
found  at  \Vroxctcr.  Salop.  Spelt  dynrfer# 
by  Kenuett. 

PINOLE.  (1)  The  sowthistle.  Norf. 

(2)  To  reel  or  staler.  Nffrth.  Also  to  trem- 
ble or  shake  ; dyndtod,  Morte  d’ Arthur,  1. 145. 

(3)  To  tingle.  Sec  Stanihurst,  p.  26.  Some- 
times, to  suflfer  an  acute  pain. 

PINE.  A dinner. 

PING.  (1)  To  throw  violently;  to  beat  out;  to 
indent;  to  bruise;  to  dash  down  ; to  push,  or 
drive ; to  sling. 

Thyt  itone  walle  y schallc  down  dyngt. 

And  with  myn  hundyi  y achalle  yow  hynge. 

MS.  OiHtab.  Ft.  !i.  30,  f.  66. 

(2)  To  surpass,  or  overcome.  Chesfi. 

(3)  To  ding  it  in,  to  teach.  Salop. 

(4)  A moderated  imprecation. 

(5)  To  reiterate,  or  importune.  Deton, 
f6)  To  taunt ; to  reprove.  /Test. 

q7)  To  bluster;  to  bounce.  Ji’orc. 
DING-DING.  A term  of  endearment.  •*  My 
ding-ding,  my  darling,*'  Withals,  p.  61. 
DING-DONG.  Excessively;  in  go^  earnest. 
DING-DOSSELS.  Dung-pots.  Devon. 
DINGDOULERS.  Finery  in  dress.  East. 
DINGE.  To  drizzle.  Nojf. 
dinghy.  A jolly-boat.  A’orM. 

DINGING.  A strike,  or  blow.  (^.-5.) 
DINGLE-DANGLE.  To  dangle  loosely.  If  Vs/. 
DINGNER.  More  worthy.  {/t.-S.) 
DING-THRIFT.  A spendthrift.  Used  in  York- 
shire in  the  last  century.  “ Ilowse  of  dyny- 
thri/le,**  MS.  Line.  Thom.  f.  148. 

DINGY.  Foul;  dirty.  Somerset. 

DINMAN.  A two-year  sheep.  North. 
DINNA.  Do  not.  North. 

DINNEL.  To  stagger;  to  tingle;  to  thrill  with 
pain  from  cold,  &c.  North. 

DINNER-TIN.  A tin  vessel  containing  a la- 
Imurer’s  dinner.  Var.  dial. 

DINNING.  A great  noise.  Torrent,  p.  63. 
DINT.  A stroke.  (vf.-5.)  By  dint  of,  i.  c.  by 
force  of,  a common  expression. 

DINTLE.  (1)  To  indent.  North. 

(2)  An  inferior  kind  of  leather. 

DIOL.  Dole ; lamentation.  (.4.-S.) 

DIP.  (1)  Salt,  Dorset. 

(2)  Butter ; sugar ; any  kind  of  sauce  eaten  with 
pudding.  North. 

(3)  Cunning;  crafty ; <lccp.  Jl'est. 

(4)  To  go  downward,  as  a vein  of  coal  lying 
obliquely  in  the  earth. 

DIPLOIS.  A cloak.  {(Jr.) 

DIPNESS.  Depth.  North. 

DIPPER.  A bird,  cinchts aquaticus. 
DlPPlNG-NET.  A small  net  used  for  taking 
aalroon  and  shad  out  of  tlic  water. 
DIPPINGS.  The  grease,  &c.  collected  by  the 
cook  for  occasional  use  instead  of  lord.  Sec 
Tuiser,  p.  262. 

DIPTATIVE.  A term  in  alchemy.  Sec  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  145,  320. 
DIRD.  Thread.  Somerset. 

I IRDAM.  A great  noise,  or  uproar.  North. 


**  An  horrible  dirdam  they  made,*'  Clarke's 
Phraseologia,  1655,  p.  170. 

DIREMPT.  To  divide.  Dirempted,  Ilolinshcd, 
Conq.  Ireland,  p.  52. 

DIRGE-ALE.  A funeral  wake. 

DIRIGE.  A solemn  hymn  in  the  Romish  church, 
commencing  Diriye  yressus  meos.  It  was  {>art 
j of  the  burial  service. 

DIRITY.  Direncss.  (Eat.) 

DIRK.  To  darken.  Palsgrave. 

DIKKE.  To  hurt ; to  spoil.  Spenser. 

DIHL.  (1)  A thrill  of  pain.  North.  Also,  to 
give  a slight  tremble. 

(2)  To  move  quickly.  VoritsA.  Hence  dirler, 
an  active  person. 

DIRSH.  A thrush.  Somerset. 

DIRSTELIE.  lioldlv.  f’erstegan. 

DIRT.  Rain,  .\orih. 

DIRT-BIRD.  The  woodpecker.  North. 
DIRTEN.  Made  of  dirt.  U’est. 

DIRT-WEED.  ( henopodium  viride,  Lin. 
DIKUTER.  A destroyer.  {Lat.) 

DIS.  This.  Percy. 

DISABLE.  To  degrade,  or  disparage.  Also 
an  adjective,  unalilc. 

DISACCUSTOMED.  Unaccustomed. 
DISACTLY.  Exactly.  Unc. 

' DISADMONISH.  To  dissuade.  IlovelL 
DISAFFIRM.  To  deny ; to  refuse. 
DISALOWE.  To  disapprove.  (.^.-A'.) 
DISANCHOR.  To  weigh  anchor. 

DIS.\NNUL.  To  injure;  to  incommode;  to 
contradict ; to  controvert ; to  dispossess ; to 
remove.  Var.  dial. 

DISAPPOINTED.  Unarmed.  Shak. 

DISAR.  An  actor.  See  Collier,  i.  50.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  clown  ; and  hence  any  fool 
was  so  called.  Sometimes  spelt  disard,  dis- 
sarde,  dizard,  &c.  **  A dizzard  or  common 

vice  and  jester  counterfetting  the  gestures  of 
any  man,  and  rooring  his  body  as  him  list," 
Nomenclator,  p.  529.  Cf.  Wcldc’s  Janiu 
Ling:uanim,  1615,  p.  77. 

DISARRAY.  Disorder. 

DISASSENT.  Dissent.  HaU. 

DISAVAIL.  To  prejudice  any  one,  so  as  to 
hinder  his  rising  in  the  world. 
DISAVAUNCE.  To  drive  back.  (J.-N.) 
DISAVENTURE.  Misfortune.  (.Y.-A.) 
DISBEAUTIFY.  To  deface  anything. 
DISBLAME.  To  clear  from  blame.  {J.~N.) 
DISBURST.  To  disburse,  lor.  dial. 
DISCANDY.  To  dissolve.  Shak. 

DISCARD.  In  card-playing,  to  put  one  or 
more  cards  out  of  the  pack. 

DISCASE.  To  strip;  to  undress. 

DISCEITE.  Deceit;  falsehood.  Chaucer. 
DISCEIVABLE.  Deceitful.  (yf.-A'.) 
DISCERT.  Desert.  I>angtoft,  p.  316. 
DISCEVER.  To  discover.  O'awayne. 
DISCE^WANCE.  Deceit.  (J..N.) 
DISCHAITE.  Ambush.  (^.-iV.) 

DISCIIARE.  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  400. 
DISCHENELY.  Secretly.  (J.-N.) 
DISCIPLE.  To  exercise  with  discipline. 
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DISCIPLINE.  A tcnn  used  by  the  Puritans  for 
church  refoniiation. 

DISCLAIM-IN.  To  disclaim.  Akc.  Dram, 

DISCLOSE.  To  hatch,  ih'sctostujr  is  when  the 
young  birds  just  peep  through  the  shells. 
See  Gent.  Rec.  il.  62  ; HoUnshed,  Conq.  Ire- 
land, p.  21;  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

DISCOLOURED.  Variomslv  coloured. 

DISCOMFITURE.  Defeat.  (A.-N.) 

DISCOMFORT.  Displea-sure.  {A.-N.) 

DISCOMFORTES.  To  discourage.  (A.-N.) 

DISCOMFRONTLE.  To  ruffle,  or  displease 
one.  AW.  Sec  Forby,  i.  94. 

DISCONFITE.  DiscomSted.  Iframr. 

DISCONTENT.  A malcontent.  S/iai. 

DISCONVEMENCE.  Misfortune.  (A.-N.) 

DISCORDABLE.  Disagreeing:  different. 

DISCORDE.  To  disagree.  (.Y..,V.l 

Rayte  no^tc  jour  htrtc  to  hye  bieauM  of  jour 
prowoftchr  ind  jour  doghty  drdlt,  u>  UiAt  je  forgete 
jour  Uste  ende,  for  ofte  tymet  we  see  that  the  Let* 
trre  end  of  « mane  dUcanlet  with  the  flr»tc. 

MS.  Uncoht  A.  1 17.  f-  19. 

DISCOURSE.  (1)  To  run  about.  {Lat.) 

(2)  Reason.  It  sometimes  seems  to  have  a 
slightly  different  meaning. 

DISCOVER.  To  uncover ; to  undress.  {A,-N.) 

DISCOVERTE.  Uncovered. 

DISCRESEN.  To  decrease.  {A.-S.) 

DISCRIVEN.  To  describe ; to  publish.  {A.-N,) 

DISCRYGHE.  To  descry  ; to  understand. 

DISCUKE.  To  discover;  to  open;  to  unveil. 
Also,  to  betray  any  one. 

Coniemplacioun  of  the  Delt^, 

Which*  noon  erthcly  laogage  may  dlnure. 

MS.  Hii.  3B0B. 

Whanne  hire  bemia  ben  opialy  diaeuHd. 

l^fdgatet  MS.  Soc.  jdtttiq.  134.  f.  7- 

DISGUST.  Determined.  Drayton,  S|>enscr 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  Mhaken  off. 

DISDEINOUS.  Diadainful.  (^.-.V.) 

DISE.  To  put  tow  or  flax  on  a distal.  Pals- 
grave has  dytyn. 

DISEASE.  To  disturb ; to  trouble : to  annoy. 
Also,  uneasiness,  discontent. 

DISEOGED.  Satiated.  Shak. 

DISEMBOGUE.  To  flow  out.  {A.-N.) 

DISEN'CRESE.  Diminution.  Also  a verb,  to 
decrease  or  diminish.  {A.-N.) 

DISENDID.  Descended.  Chaucer. 

DISERT.  Eloquent.  {Lot*)  The  term  occurs 
in  Foxe's  epitaph,  ap.  Lupton's  History,  1637. 

niSESPKRANCE.  Despair.  {A.-N.) 

DISFETIRUY.  Deformedlv.  {A.-N.) 

DISFIGURE.  (1)  Deformity.  {A.-N'i 

(2)  To  carve  a peacock.  See  the  Booke  of 
Hunting,  1S86,  f.  81. 

DISGEST.  To  digest.  Far.  dial.  A very 
common  form  in  early  writers.  Diageeturet 
digestion,  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  21. 

DISGISENESSE.  Disguise.  Chaucer. 

DISGRADE.  To  degrade.  See  Hall,  Henry 
VII.  f.  50  ; Death  ^Rob.  Huntington,  p.  27. 

DISGRATIOUS.  Degraded.  {Ut.) 

DISGREE.  To  disagree.  Pakgrare. 

D I SG  KU  N T I.  K D.  I )i  scorn  posed . Glnuc. 

DISGUISE.  To  dress  up,  or  deck  out,  in  ge- 


ncral  fautastically.  Hence  dutguinng,  a kind 
of  mumming  or  dramatic  representation. 
DISH.  (1)  A cupful,  as  of  tea,  &c. 

(2)  To  make  hollow  or  thin,  a term  used  b\ 
whcelrights  and  coopers. 

DISHABIT.  To  remove  from  its  habitation. 

DUhahiiedf  uninhabited.  Nares. 
DISH.\UNT.  To  leave;  to  quit. 

DISIIBILLK.  Disorder ; dihtress.  Kent.  No 
doubt  from  the  French  dtHhabiU^. 
DISH-CRADLE.  A rack  of  wood  used  for 
drying  disihes  in.  North. 

DISHED.  Overcome ; mined.  Var.  dial. 
DISHEL.  A compound  of  eggs,  grated  bread. 

saffron  and  sage,  iK>iIed  together. 

DISHELE.  Misfortune;  unhappiness.  {A.-N.) 
O my  waohope  and  my  triiue! 

O my  dUhek  and  allc  my  lUtc  ! 

Goiter,  Afj;.  Soc.  Atiiliq  131.  f.  R6. 
DISHER.  A maker  of  bowls  or  dishes 
Dgattheret,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 
DISHERIT.  To  disinherit.  {A.-N.) 
DISHERITESON.  Disinheritance.  {A.-\.) 
DISH-FACED.  Hollow  faced.  North. 
DISH-MEAT.  Spoon-meat.  Kent. 
DISHONEST.  To  detract ; to  vilify. 
DISHONORATK.  Dishonourable. 
DISHWASHER.  (1)  The  water-waglail. 

(2)  A scullery  maid.  Harrison,  p.  238. 

DISIGE.  Foolish.  Verategan. 

DISJECTED.  Scattered.  {Lat.) 

DISJOINT.  A difficult  situation.  (.V.-.V.) 
DISKEKE.  Sec  DUcure. 

DISLEAL.  Disloyal.  Spemer. 

DISLIKE.  To  displease.  Also,  to  disagree. 

applied  to  articles  of  food. 

DISLIMN.  To  obliterate.  Shak. 

DISLODGE.  To  move  nr  start  any  animal.  An 
old  hunting  term. 

DISLOIGNED.  Withdrawn ; secluded.  {A.-N.) 
DISLOYAL.  Unchaste.  Chapman. 

DISMALS.  Melancholy  feelings.  Var.  dial. 
DISME.  The  tax  of  a tenth.  Shakespeare  usc'i 
dumet  for  tem,  in  Tr.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
DISMEMBER.  To  carve  a heron.  Soc  the 
Booke  of  Hunting,  1586,  f.  81. 

DIS.MEMBRE.  To  >ilify.  {A.-N.) 
DISMOLLISII.  To  demolish.  Went. 
DISNATURED.  Unnatural.  Daniel. 
DISOBEISANT.  Disobedient.  {A.-N.) 
DISOBLIGE.  To  stain  or  dirty.  East. 
DISORDEINRD.  Disorderly. 

DISORDINATE.  Disorderly.  {Lat.) 
DISORDINAUNCE.  Irregularity.  (^.-A'.) 
DISOUR.  (1)  A player  at  icc.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  A teller  of  tales.  {A.-N.)  An  important 
person  in  the  old  baronial  hall. 
DISPACARLED.  Scattered.  Dispersed  and 
dispacarlcd,"  Two  Lane.  Lovers,  1640,  p.  57. 
DISPAR.  (1)  Unequal,  {l^t.) 

(2)  A commons  or  share.  North. 

DISPARAGE.  (1)  To  disable.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  A disparagement.  {A.-N.)  , 

Anri  that  hyt  were  a grrte  d^tptrege 
To  the  and  all  thy  baronage. 

MS.  Oinfab.  Ff.  ii.  30,  f.  174 
20 
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DISPARENT.  Variegated.  (Lai.) 
DISPARKLE.  To  scatter ! to  disperse.  Dit- 
perekd,  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  19. 

DISPARLID.  Beaten  down;  destroyerl. 
DISPARPLE.  To  disperse.  Lydgate. 
DISPART.  (1)  To  divide  ; to  separate. 

(2)  The  peg  or  pin  set  u|ion  the  mouth  of  a 
piece  by  which  the  level  was  taken. 
DISPARTELYN.  To  disperse.  Pr.  Parr. 
DISPEED.  To  dispatch.  Lhter. 

DISPEAXE.  Espenccj  the  necessaries  of  life. 

(A..S.)  DuipeHcie,  MS.  Lansd.  762. 
DISPENDE.  To  expend  ; to  waste. 
DISPENDERE.  A steward.  (Lo/.) 
DISPENDIOUS.  Sumptuous;  costly.  (Ul.) 
DISPERAUNCE.  Despair.  (.d.-.V.) 
DISPEYRID.  In  despair. 

He  cau^tc  comfortc  and  conaolacioun 
Of  alle  that  erer  he  was  afore  iU»pryrid. 

Ltjfdffttfe,  MS.  Soc,  134|  f. 

DISPITE.  To  grumble ; to  be  angry  ; to  bo 
spiteful  j to  defy.  (A.-S.) 

DISPITOUS.  An^  to  excess.  (A.-S.) 
DISPLE.  To  discipline  ; to  chastise. 
DISPLEAS.ANT.  Unpleasant;  oOcnsive. 
DISPLESAUNS.  Displeasure.  (A.-S.) 

Ther  mowthis  to  pleync  thcr  diepluauru 

MS.  Canlab.  Ff.  1.  <>,  f.  4S. 
DISPLESURE.  To  displease.  (A.-S.) 
DISPOIL.  To  undress.  (A.-S.) 

DISPOI.NT.  To  disappoint.  (A.-S.) 
DISPONE.  To  dispose.  (Lat.) 

DISPORT.  (1)  To  divert.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  Sport : diversion.  (A.-S.) 

DISPOSE.  Disposal ; disposition  ; arrangement. 
Shak. 

DISPOSED.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  jesting. 
Sometimes,  wantonly  mcrr)\  See  Nares,  and 
the  examples  quoted  by  him.  “ \V  enti  thee 
from  mce,  Venus,  I am  not  disposeil,’*  Shep- 
herd’s Song  of  Venus  and  .\donis,  1600. 
DISPOSITION.  Disposal.  CAoucer. 
DISPOURVEYED.  Unprovided.  (A.-S.) 
DISPREDDEN.  To  spread  around.  See  Phillis 
and  Flora,  Lond.  1598. 

Fur  ho  litre  kirtillc  fondo  aim. 

Anil  <-ck  hire  mantelle  bothe  two, 

• DUpred  upon  the  bed  alufles 

GxMW,  MS.  Sac.  edutiq,  I.'M,  f.  171. 
DISPREISE.  To  undervalue.  (A.-S.) 
DISPUNGE.  To  sprinkle.  SAak. 
DISPUNISHABLE.  Not  capable  of  punish- 
ment. See  Stanihnrst’s  Dcscr.  p.  26. 
DISPUTESOUN.  A dispute,  or  disputation. 

(A.-S.)  See  Langloft’s  Chron.  p.  1100. 
DISQUIET.  To  disturb ; to  trouble. 
DISRAKK.  To  degrade ; to  put  out  of  rank  or 
order,  (.f .-  S.) 

DISRAY.  Clamour.  (A.-S.)  Also,  to  fight 
irrcgtilarlv,  to  put  out  of  order. 

DISRULIL’Y.  Irregularly.  CAaiieer. 
DISSAR.  A scoffer ; a fool. 

DISSE.AT.  To  unseat ; to  remove. 

DISSEILE.  Todeccive.  (A.-S.) 

DISSEMBL  ABLE.  Unlike;  dissimilar. 
DISSEMBL.VNCE.  Dissembling.  (Fr.) 


DISSENT.  Descent.  Lydgate 
DISSENTIENT.  Disagreeing.  (Lat.) 
DISSENTORI.  A kind  of  still.  (Lat.) 
DISSEYVAUNT.  Deceitful.  (A.-S.) 
DISSHROWED.  Made  open,  or  manifest ; 

published.  See  Stanihurst’s  Descr.  p.  15. 
DISSIMULARY'.  To  dissimulate.  Hall. 
DISSIMULE.  To  dissemble.  (A.-S.) 
DISSIMULER.  A dissembler.  (,f.-.V) 
DISSIMULINGS.  Disseniblings.  Chaucer. 
DISSNINS.  A distance  in  horseracing,  the 
eighth  part  of  a mile. 

DISSOLVE.  To  solve ; to  explain.  (Lat.) 
DISSONED.  Dissonant.  (A.-S.) 

DISSURY’.  The  strangury.  7’iuser. 

DISTAFF.  St.  Distaff's  day.  a name  jocularly 
given  to  the  day  after  Twelfth  Day.  Also 
called  Rock-day. 

DISTAINE.  To  discolour;  to  stain;  to  take 
away  the  colour.  (A.-S.)  Sometimes,  to 
calm,  still,  or  pacify,  from  deelaindre. 

Ye  wuhe  cleyne  fro  mote  and  tpottea  blake. 

That  wyne  nor  oylc  nor  ylt  none  inkc  dietyene. 

MS.  Caiiliib.  FI.  i.  6,  f.  141. 
DISTANCE.  Discord;  debate;  dissension; 
disturbance.  “ AVithoutyu  ony  dystaunce,” 
MS.  Harl.  3954. 

For  after  mrte,  without  dUfant, 

The  cockwolJci  tchuM  together  clnnic. 

MS.  d4thmc4e'(\\,  f HI- 
He  preyeth  yow  that  ye  wylle  crae. 

Ami  let  owre  londys  be  in  pve« 

Wythowtyn  any  dyttaumr*!. 

MS.CatUah.  Ff.  li.33,  f.  78. 
DISTASTE.  An  insult.  Jomon.  Also  a verb, 
to  displease,  to  insult. 

DISTEMPERATE.  Immoderate.  Hence  die- 
lemperalure,  disorder,  sickness. 
DISTE.MPERED.  Intoxicated.  Shak. 
DISTEMPRE.  To  moisten;  to  mingle.  (A.-S.) 
DISTENCE.  The  descent  of  a hill.  (A.-S.) 
DISTINCT.  To  distinguish.  (IjiI.) 
DISTINCTIONS.  Commas.  (Fr.) 
distingue.  To  distinguish  ; to  divide. 
DISTOR.  Distress,  \orlh. 

DISTOURBLED.  Disturbed.  (.L-S.) 
DISTRACT.  Distracted.  Shak. 
DISTRACTIONS.  Detachments;  parts  taken 
from  the  main  body.  Shak. 

DISTRAIN.  To  strain  anything  ; to  catch  ; to 
hold  fast ; to  afflict,  or  torment. 
DISTRAUGirr.  Distracted.  (A.-S.) 
DISTRAYENG.  Distraction.  (A.-S.) 
DISTREITE.  Strait : difficulty.  (A.-S.) 
DISTRENE.  To  constrain ; to  enforce.  (A.-S.) 
DISTRET.  A superior  officer  of  a monasterj. 
(A...S.) 

DISTRICATE.  To  disentangle.  (Lot.) 
DISTRIE.  To  destroy.  (A.-S.) 

Ilor*  an.i  nun  fclle  downe  wiihoiile  dowio. 

Anti  ionc  he  wai  dyttryed. 

MS.  Cmntah.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  78. 

DISTROBELAIL  One  who  disturbs.  Pr. 
Parc. 

DISTROUBE.  To  disturb ; to  trouble.  (A.-S.) 
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DISTROUBLE.  To  disturb.  (^.-iV.)  It  occurs 
as  a substantive  in  Palsgrravc. 

For  Mother  alto  ihou  maytt  bethtmt, 

5yf  thou  d«4trobl^tt  here  teatament. 

US,  Hari.  i;ui,  f.  8. 
DISTRUSS.  To  overthrow ; to  conquer.  {Fr.) 
DISTURB.  A dUtiirbaiice.  Daniel. 
DISTURBLE.  To  disturl).  Wickcliffe. 
DISTUKBULYNG.  Dispute,  or  disturbance,  j 

The  Jewea  taw  that  like  thyng, 

Anon  thel  were  in  diitutb%itynf. 

MS.  Cantfib.  y(.  V.  48.  f.  .14. 
DISTURNE.  To  turn  aside.  (//.-M) 
DISUSED.  Out  of  practice.  Arne. 

DISVEIL.  To  unveil ; to  open.  PaUgrave. 
DISVOLXII.  To  contradict;  to  discredit. 
DISWERE.  Doubt.  {A.-S}^  “NVithout  dis- 
were,”  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  19. 

DISWITTED.  Distracted.  Dravion,  p.  173. 
DISNVORSIIIP.  Discredit.  Philpnt. 

DIT.  To  close ; to  stop  up.  Still  used 

in  the  North.  Sometimes  the  pa.  past. 

And  yn  the  middea  a grete  pytte. 

That  at  the  worlde  myghte  hit  not  ditte. 

Purgntonr  Lfgtnd,  MS,  Rawl. 

DITCH.  (1)  Grimy  dirt.  Also,  to  stick  to,  as 
anything  that  is  clammy.  !<orih. 

(2)  A fence,  not  the  drain.  North. 

(3)  To  make  a ditch  or  moat.  Sometimes,  to 
clean  or  fey  a ditch. 

DITCH-BACK.  A fence.  North. 

DITE.  (1)  To  winnow.  Chapman, 

(2)  To  dictate ; to  write.  {A.^N.) 

DITEMENT.  Au  indictment.  {A.-N.) 

DITES.  Sayings ; ditties.  {A.~N.) 

DITHER.  To  shake;  to  tremble  ; to  confuse. 

Also,  a confused  noise,  a bother. 

DITHING.  A trembling  or  vibratory  motion  of 
the  eye.  Chrnh. 

DITING.  (1)  Whispering.  North. 

(2)  A report,  or  saying.  {A.^N.) 

DITLESS.  A portable  wooden  stopper  for  the 
mouth  of  an  oven. 

DITOUR.  A tale-teller.  {A.-N.) 

DITT.  A ditty.  Spenaer. 

DITTED.  Dirtied ; begrimed.  Amc. 

DITTEN.  Mortar  or  clay  to  stop  up  an  oven. 

Dittin,  Yorksh.  Dial.  1097. 

DITTER.  The  game  of  Touch  and  Run. 
DIURNAL-WOMEN.  Women  who  cried  the 
daily  papers  alwut  the  streets. 

DIV.  Do.  North. 

DIVE-DAPPER,  The  dohehick,  or  didapper. 
“ Some  folkys  cal  her  a dyvedo]>j>cr  or  a dop- 
I^hyk,*^  Dial.  Great.  Moral,  p.  159.  Some- 
times called  the  dyvendop. 

DIVELIN.  Dublin.  Heat. 

DIVERB.  A proverb.  (AaA) 

DIVEROUS.  Wayward.  {A.^N.) 

DIVERSE.  Different.  Also,  to  diversify. 
DIVERSORY.  An  inn.  {Ut.) 

DIVERT.  To  turn  aside.  (Atf^) 

DIVEST.  To  undress.  {A.-N.) 

DIVET.  A turf  or  sod.  North. 

DIVIDABLE.  Divided ; distant.  Shak. 
DIVJDANT.  Divisible.  Shak. 


DIVIDE.  To  make  divisions  in  music,  which 
is,  the  running  a simple  strain  into  a great 
variety  of  shorter  uotes  to  the  same  modu- 
lation. Narea. 

DIVILIN.  A brick-kiln.  Line. 

DIVINACLE.  A riddle.  Phitlips. 

DIVINE.  Divinity.  Chancer. 

DIVTNISTRE.  Adivinc.  {A.-N.) 

DIVIS.  Device.  {A.-N.) 

DI  VISE.  To  divide ; to  separate. 

CImlyche  fro  the  crouiic  hit  ror»e  he  dpt?y»^df. 

Morte  Jrihure,  MS.  LAnndn,  (.  68. 

DIVULGATE.  To  divulge.  See  Arch.  xxii. 
2fi4.  Derulffarion,  Hall,  Henrv’  VII.  f.  31. 

DIVVENT.  Do  not.  Cumh. 

DI\WY-DUCK.  A dobcliick.  ffexf. 

DIZARD.  See  Diaar. 

DIZE.  See  Diae. 

DIZKN.  To  dress ; to  adorn  ; to  be  conceited 
or  pompous.  North. 

DTZZARDLY.  Foolish ; stupid, 

DI3T.  To  pronounce;  to  make.  Coiruyne. 

DO,  (1)  Though ; then.  Kent. 

(2)  To  cause.  I do  make,  i.  e.  I cause  to  make, 
or  to  be  made ; / do  one  to  underatand,  Sic, 
Metaphorically,  to  tight. 

(3)  The  part.  past,  for  don. 

(4)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason,  to  pledge  a per- 
son in  drinking.  Shak. 

(5)  7b  do  for,  to  take  care  of,  to  provide  for; 
to  do  for  one,  to  ruin  him ; to  do  to  death,  to 
do  to  die,  to  kill  or  slay  ; to  do  to  knotc,  to  in- 
form, &c. 

6)  Deed  ; action  ; contest. 

7)  To  put ; to  place.  As  do  on,  do  in,  Ac.  stiP 
in  provincial  use. 

(R)  A fete;  an  entertainment.  North. 

IlOAGE.  Rather  damp.  Lane. 

DOALD.  Fatigued.  Crarm. 

DOAN.  Wet,  damp  bread.  Devon. 

DOAND.  Doing.  (A.-S.) 

DOATEI).  Beginning  to  decay,  chiefly  applied 
to  old  trees.  Boat. 

DOATTEE.  To  nod  the  head  when  sleep  comer 
on,  whilst  one  is  sitting  rjp.  Ea-m. 

DOBBIN.  (1)  An  old  jaded  horse. 

(2)  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand.  Eaat  Suaaex. 

DOBBLE.  To  daub.  F.aat. 

DOBBY.  A fool;  a silly  old  map.  Also,  a 
kind  of  spirit.  North.  The  dobbiea  seem  to 
he  similar  to  the  Scottish  Bronmtea.  Thev  are 
well  described  by  Washington  Irving  in  lii? 
Bracebridge  Hall,  cd.  1R22,  ii.  183-G. 

DOBE.  To  dub  a knight.  {A.^S.) 

DOBELLET.  A doublet.  Plunjpt.  Corr.  p.  136. 

DOBELYNE.  To  double.  Pr.  Parr. 

DOBIL.  Double.  Chaucer. 

DOBY.  To  strike ; to  beat. 

DOCCli.  A doxy,  or  whore.  “ No  man  playe 
dorcy,**  Hycke  Scorner,  n.  d. 

DOCIBLE.  Tractable ; docile.  North. 

DOCILISIST.  Most  docile.  Eaat. 

DOCITY.  Docility ; (juicknci3.  Gtouc. 

DOCK.^  (1)  Fuluo.  Dekker.  **  Docking  the 
dell,”  a very  common  phrase. 
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(2)  The  fleshy  part  of  a boar's  chine,  lietwecn 
the  middle  and  the  buttock;  the  stump  of  a 
beast’s  tail ; the  broad  nether  end  of  a felled 
tree,  or  of  the  human  body. 

3)  To  cut  oflf.  Var.  dial. 

4)  The  common  mallow,  far.  dial. 

(5)  The  crupper  of  a saddle.  Devon. 

(6)  If  a person  is  stung  with  a nettle,  a cer- 
tain cure  is  said  to  be  performed  by  rub- 
bing dock  leaves  over  the  atTected  part,  re- 
peating the  following  chann  very  slowly — 
**  Nettle  in,  dock  out,  dock  rub  nettle  out." 
In  Cheshire,  according  to  Wilbraham,  in  dock 
out  nettle  is  a kind  of  proverbial  sa)ing  ex- 
pressive of  inconstancy.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained the  passages  in  Chaucer,  Trail,  and 
Crescide,  \v.  461  ; Test,  of  Love,  p.  482. 
There  was  a small  stinging  red  nettle  called 
the  dock-nettle,  as  appears  from  MS.  Harl. 
978,  the  A.  N.  name  being  or/i>  ^iesche. 
Uncertsine  certaine,  never  loves  to  settle. 

But  heere,  there,  everywhere ; dotk,  out  nettU. 

Te^or*»  MottOf  1823. 

nOCKAN.  The  dock.  North. 

DOCKERER.  Fur  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
doxnuft,  or  weasel,  the  petit  grit. 

DOCKET.  (1)  A shred  or  piece. 

(2)  A wocKlman’s  bill.  Oxon. 

DOCKEV.  A meal  taken  about  ten  o’clock 
A.M.  by  field  labourers.  Eatt. 

DOCKSPITTER.  A tool  for  pulling  or  cutting 
up  docks.  Dortet. 

DOCKSY.  The  fundament.  Eatt.  I 

DOCTOR.  An  apothecary.  Doctor  of  akilly  a i 
physician.  Doc/or’a  s/w/T,  medicine,  far.  \ 
dial. 

DOCTOR.VTE.  Doctonhip.  Tliynne,  p.  22. 

DOCTRINE.  To  teach.  {A.-N.)  The  Puri- 
tans in  their  sermons  used  to  call  the  subject 
under  explanation  the  doctrine. 

DOCUMENTIZE.  To  preach ; to  moralise. 

DOD.  (1)  The  fox-tail  reed.  North. 

(2)  To  cut  the  wool  off  sheep’s  tails ; to  lop  or 
cut  off  anything.  Dodded,  without  horns. 
Doddedcom,  corn  without  beards. 

3)  A shell.  Suffblk. 

4)  A rag  of  cloth.  Cumb. 

DODD.\RT.  A bent  stick  used  in  the  game 
called  doddarty  which  is  played  in  a large  level 
field  by  two  parties  beaded  by  two  captains, 
and  haWng  for  its  object  to  drive  a wooden 
ball  to  one  of  two  boundaries. 

DODDER.  To  shake,  or  tremble.  Dodderedy 
confused,  shattered,  infirm.  North. 

DODDEREL.  A pollard.  Wartc. 

DODDERING-DICKIES.  The  quivering  heads 
of  the  brizOy  or  quaking  grass.  North. 

DODDINGS.  The  fore-parts  of  a fleece  of 
wool.  North. 

DODDLE.  To  totter ; to  dawdle.  North. 

DODDLEISII.  Feeble.  Stmex. 

DODDY.  Little;  small.  Dodtfyiiii/e,  very  low 
ill  stature.  Ea»t. 

DODDYPATE.  A blockhead.  **  And  called 
bym  dodypate**  Rokc  of  Mayd  Emlyn. 

DODELING.  Idling ; trifling.  Drrfm. 


DODGE.  (1)  A small  lump  of  anything  moist 
and  thick.  Ea»t. 

(2)  To  jog;  to  incite.  North. 

(3)  To  follow  in  the  track  of  a pei*son  or  animal. 
Par.  dial. 

(4)  To  have  the  dodge^  to  be  cheated,  to  give 
one  the  ahp.  To  dodge,  to  try  to  cheat  one, 
to  haggle  in  a bargain. 

(5)  A cunning  tiick.  far.  dial. 

(6)  A dog.  Alleyn  Papers,  p.  32. 

(7)  To  drag  on  very  slowly.  North. 

(8)  A squirrel’s  nest.  South. 

DODGER.  (1)  A night-cap.  Kent. 

(2)  A miser.  Hwretl. 

DODIPOLL.  A blockhead.  **  As  learned  as 
Doctor  Doddipoll,”  Howell,  p.  17.  “A  lo- 
7.ell,  hoydon,  dunce,  jobliernoll,  doddipole** 
Cotgrave.  Perhaps  derived  from  dottgpoleut 
a nick-name  for  the  shaven-crowmed  priests. 

DODKIN.  A very  small  coin,  the  eighth  part 
of  a stiver.  **  The  stiching  cost  roe  Init  a 

^ dodkiut  Woelkes’  Ayres,  Lond.  1608.  It  waa 
prohibited  by  Henry  V. 

DODMAN.  A snail.  Norfolk.  Also,  a snail- 
shell.  “ A scly  dodman  crepe,"  Bale’s  Kynge 
Johan,  p.  7.  " A snayl  or  dodman**  Fairfax’s 
Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  125. 

DODO.  A lullaby,  hfimhem. 

DODUR.  a kind  of  flax. 

DODY.  George.  North. 

DOR.  To  live  on  little  food.  Chesh. 

DOELE.  Dole ; grief ; sorrow.  {A.^N.) 

So  gretr  torow  the  queue  than  wrought, 

Crete  it  wai  to  sc  and  lythe. 

US.  HnrL  83ft3.f.9>). 

DOELFllLLIE.  Dolefully;  grievously. 

DOER.  An  ageut;  a manager;  a factor.  Eatt. 
Sec  Burgnn's  Gresham,  ii.  44. 

DOERBODV.  The  body  of  a frock. 

DOES.  It  doet  not,  i.  e.  it  has  lost  its  force 
aud  virtue.  North. 

DOFF.  (1)  To  do  off;  to  undress.  Var.  dial 
Also,  to  remove,  to  get  rid  off,  to  put  oflT  or 
delay. 

(2)  Dough  for  bread.  North. 

DOFTYR.  Daughter.  JUtton. 

DOG.  (1)  A toaster  of  wood  or  iron  made  in  the 
form  c»f  a dog.  North. 

(2)  A large  band  of  iron,  used  for  fastening  the 
walls  outside  old  iiouses,  supporting  w ood,  8cc. 

(3)  A small  pitcher.  Craven. 

4)  See  Andirons. 

b)  If  I dOf  dog  worry  my  uncle,  a phrase  im- 
plying refusal  on  being  asked  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  one’s  wishes. 

(6)  A dogge  for  the  bowe,  a dog  used  in  shoot- 
ing. ( haucer. 

(7)  To  follow  or  dodge  one. 

DOG-APE.  The  dog-faced  halioon,  a species 
first  described  by  Gesner,  1551. 

DOG-BEE.  A drone,  or  male  l>ec. 

DOG-BOLT.  A term  of  reproach.  “ Manes 
that  dog-boll,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  Sig.  G.  iz. 
DogAouse  is  still  heard  in  Craven  in  a similar 
sense.  Carr,  i,  112. 

DOGCHEAP.  Excessively  cheap.  They  af- 
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forded  their  wares  so  </6$p-cAea/>e,”  Stanihurst, 
p.  22.  Still  in  use. 

rKHiCOI.E.  The  herb  dogl>ane.  PaUffravf. 

1)UG-I)A!SY.  The  field  daisy.  Sorth. 

DOG-DR-WE.  A kind  of  sea-fish,  often  men- 
tioned iu  the  Finchale  Charters.  | 

DOG-FENNEL.  The  com  camomile,  ffarw. 

DOCFLAWS.  Gusts  of  rage.  Dycf.  I 

DOGGED.  Very  ; excessive.  Var.  did.  Dog-' 
ged-way,  a great  way,  excessive. 

DOGGEDLY.  Badly  done.  Nor/. 

DOGGENEL.  An  eagle.  Cwnb, 

DOGGER.  \ small  fishing  ship. 

DOG-HANGING.  A wedding  feast,  where 
money  was  collected  for  the  bride. 

DOG-HOLE.  A small  Insignificant  town,  very 
insecurely  fortified. 

DOGHOOKS.  Strong  books  or  wTenches  used 
for  separating  iron  boring  rods. 

DOGHT.  Thought.  (A.-S.) 

DOGHY.  Dark ; cloudy ; reserved,  fhetth. 

DOG-KILLER.  A person  who  killed  dogs 
found  loose  in  the  hut  months. 

DO-GLADLY.  Eat  heartily.  Ritson. 

DOG-L.YTIN.  Barbarous  Latin,  fmverfe  eannn 
ex,  when  addressing  a dog  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, Ac. 

DOG-LEACH.  A dog  doctor.  Often  used  a.s 
a term  of  contempt. 

DOG-LOPE.  A narrow  slip  of  ground  between 
two  houses,  the  right  to  which  is  questionable. 
North. 

DOGNOPER.  The  parish  l>cadlc.  Yori»h. 

DOGONE.  A term  of  contempt.  (yf.-A.) 

DOGS.  The  dew.  Etuer. 

DOGS-EARS.  Tlic  twisted  or  crumpled  cor- 
ners of  leaves  of  a book. 

DOG'S-GRASS.  The  cyntmtrwt  crintahu,  Lin. 

DOG'S-HEAD.  Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned 
by  Florio,  in  v.  Egocrphdlo. 

DOG'S-NOSE.  A cordial  used  in  low  life, 
composed  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 
and  nutmeg. 

DOG’S-STONES.  Gilt  buttons.  Norik. 

DOG'S-TAIL.  Tlie  constellation  generally- 
known  as  ur»a  minor. 

DOG-STANDARD.  Ragwort.  North. 

DOGSTURDS.  Candied  sweetmeats.  A'nrc. 

DOG-TREE.  The  alder.  North. 

DOG-TRICK.  A fool's  bauble.  Dekker. 

DOGUISE.  To  disguise.  {/1.-N.) 

DOG-WHIPPER.  A church  l>eadlc.  North. 

DOIL.  Strange  nonsense.  Went. 

DOINDE.  Doing : progressing. 

DOIT.  A small  Dutch  coin,  valued  at  about 
half  a farthing. 

DOITED.  Superannuated.  Tar.  dial. 

DOITKIN,  Sec  Dodkin. 

DOKE.  (1)  Any  small  hollow,  apparently  syno- 
nymous with  dalk,  q.  v.  “ Two  deep  do^a** 
Fairfax's  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1G74,  p.  130. 
A deep  furrow  or  any  sudden  fall  in  ground, 
Kennett,  p.  22. 

f2)  A bruise.  Eaaex. 

(3)  A small  brook.  A**e.r. 


(4)  A duck.  (^.-5.) 

The  gofce.  the  duke,  therokkowe  also. 

MS.  Cantab.  FCUO,  f.  31. 

DOKELING.  A young  duck. 

DOKET.  Docked.  Pr.  Parv. 

DULARD.  A pollard.  Oxon. 

DOLATE.  To  tolerate.  Line. 

DOLD.  Stupid ; confused.  {A.-S.)  A |>erson 
half  stupid  is  still  said  to  be  in  a doldrum. 
Devon. 

DOLE.  (1)  A lump  of  anything.  Line. 

(2)  A share,  or  portion.  {A.^S.)  Also,  to  set  out 
or  allot ; to  divide.  Hence,  any  division  of 
goods  or  property. 

(3)  Money,  bread,  &c.  distributed  to  the  poor. 
North. 

(4)  A boundary  mark,  either  a post  or  a mound 
of  earth.  Eant.  Also,  a balk  or  slip  of  uu- 
ploughed  ground. 

(5)  Grief ; sorrow.  i^A.~N.)  Still  in  use  in  the 
North. 

(6)  A piece  of  heath  or  common  nfif  which  only- 
one  person  has  a right  to  cut  fuel.  Soif. 

(7)  Tlie  bow  els,  blood,  and  feet  of  a deer,  which 
were  given  to  the  hounds  after  the  hunt. 
Blome,  ii.  87. 

(8)  A low  flat  place.  Weat. 

(9)  Happy  man  be  hia  dote,  let  his  lot  be  happy, 
or  happy  l)c  he  who  succeeds  best.  See  K. 
Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  139. 

DOI^E-AX.  A tool  used  for  dividing  slats  for 
wattle  gates.  Kent.  Perhaps  connected  with 
bole~aSj  q.  v. 

DOLE-BEER.  Beer  distributed  to  the  poor. 
B(>n  Jonaon. 

DOLEFISII.  Seems  to  l>c  that  fish  which  the 
fishermen  employed  in  the  North  Seas  receive 
for  their  allowance.  Blount. 

DOLEING.  Almsgiving.  Kent. 

DOLE-MEADOW.  A meadow  in  which  seve- 
ral persons  have  shares. 

IDOLEMOOR.  a large  uninclosed  common. 

I Someraet. 

DOLENT.  Sorrowful.  {A.-N.)  See  Hall, 
Henry  Vlll.  f.  23  ; Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  hi.  212. 

DOLE-STONE.  A landmark.  Kent. 

DOLEY.  Gloomy ; solitary.  Norlhumb.  Soft 
and  open,  muggy,  applied  to  the  weather; 
easy,  wanting  energy.  Line. 

DOLING.  A fishing  l>oat  with  two  masts,  each 
carrying  a sprit-sail.  E.  Suaa. 

DOLlt’M.  A vessel  of  wine.  {Lat.)  \ do- 
Hum  of  wync,”  Liber  Niger  Edw.  IV.  p.  29. 

DOLL.  A child’s  hand.  North. 

DOLLOP.  (1)  To  beat.  Var.  did. 

(2)  A lump  of  anything.  Eaaf. 

(3)  To  handle  anything  awkwardly;  to  nurse 
too  much,  or  badly.  V’ar.  dial. 

DOLLOUR.  To  abate  in  violence,  as  the  wind 
does.  Kent. 

DOl.LURS.  Bad  spirits.  /.  Ji'iyht.  Tins  is 
of  course  from  the  French.  Do/oar  occurs  in 
Shakcs]:care. 

1 DOLLY.  (1)  To  beat  linen,  ff'eaf. 

i(2l  A pro>titutc.  Aorth. 
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(3)  A washing  *.ub ; a churn-staif.  AUo,  a wash- 
ing beetle. 

(4)  A passing  staff,  with  legs.  A’orM. 

(5)  A sloten.  f’ar.  dial, 

(6)  Sad ; sorrr  wful.  Wanr. 

DOLLYD.  Heated;  matle  luke-warra.  Pr.Part. 

DOLLY -DOUCET.  A child's  doll.  IVorc. 

DOLOUR.  Grief;  pain.  {J.-N.) 

DOLOURING.  A mournful  noise.  Ettex. 

DOLPHIN.  The  Daujdiin  of  France. 

DOLVE.  Delved  ; digged.  Rob.  ».*louc.  p.  395. 

DOI>VEN.  Buried.  (-^.-S.)  See  .Maumlevile, 
p.  62  ; Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  28 ; Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,  4070. 

DOLVER.  Reclaimed  fen-ground.  Ea»t. 

DOLY.  Doleful ; sorrowful,  i haucer. 

DOM.  (1)  Dumb,  Tmrneley  ^fyst. 

(2)  A door  ca.se.  Wilts. 

DOMAGE.  Damage ; hurt.  (vf.-A’)  Sec  Hall, 
lienrvVIH.  f.  29;  Rom.  of  the  Hose,  4895. 

DOMAGEOUS.  Hurtful. 

DOM  BE.  Dumb.  {J.-S.) 

DOME.  (1)  Judgment ; opinion.  At 

his  dome,  under  his  jiuisdiction. 

(2)  The  down  of  rabbits,  &c.  East. 

DOME-HOUSE.  The  judgment -hall-  Pr.Part. 

DOM  EL.  Stupid.  Glouc. 

DOMELOUS.  M’icked,  especially  applied  to  a 
know  n betrayer  of  the  fair  sex.  Line. 

DOMESC.\RT.  The  hangman’s  cart. 

DOMESMAN.  A judge,  (/t.-^.) 

Oo  we  therfore  to/jetlre  before  the  drcflefull 
domesntan,  there  for  to  here  oi-re  cvciUktynge 
dampnacion.  MS.  CaHtnb.  Ff.  tl.  3B.  f.  7* 

DOMGE.  An  image  ? Sec  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  108. 
Qu.  an  error  for  doings. 

DOMINATIONS.  One  of  the  supposed  or- 
ders of  angelical  beings,  the  icnpiorijrfc. 

DOMINEER.  To  bluster.  Skak. 

DOMINO.  A kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons; 
and  hence  a veil  formerly  worn  with  mourn- 
ing, and  still  used  in  masquerades. 

DOMINOUN.  Dominion;  lordship.  (y/.-A’.) 

DOM  ME.  Dumb.  {A.-S.) 

DOMMEL.  A drum.  North. 

DOMMELHEED.  The  female  verenda.  Cumh. 

DOMMERARS.  Beggars  who  pretended  to  he 
dumb.  They  were  chiefly  M’elclimcn. 

DOMP.  To  fall ; to  tumble.  North. 

DON.  (1)  To  put  on  ; to  dress.  Var.  dial. 

And  co«tly  vesture  was  In  hand  to  don. 

Turbniie'M  Odd,  i5CJ,  f.  t45. 

(2)  Done  ; caused.  (A.~S.) 

(.3)  Clever;  active.  North. 

(4)  A gay  young  fellow.  Idnc. 

(5)  .K  superior,  ns  a fellow  of  a college,  one  who 
sets  himself  up  above  others.  Par.  dial 

DONCH.  Same  as  daunrh,  q.  v. 

DONCY.  Dandyism.  North. 

DOND.  Dressed.  JPestmorel. 

DONDEGO.  Or  Don  Diego,  a person  who  made 
a jakes  of  St.  PaiiPs  cathedral,  and  is  occa- 
sionallv  noticed  for  his  exploit  hy  early  writers. 

DONDER.  Tliunder.  (A.^S.) 

DONDINNER.  The  afternoon.  Yorkth. 


DONDON.  A fat  gross  won:an.  (/’r.) 

DONE.  (1)  Put;  placed.  {A.-.S.) 

(2)  To  do.  Fairfax.  Did.  West. 

(3)  Exhausted  ; worn  out ; well  roasted  or  boiled. 
Var.  dial. 

(4)  Cease  ; be  quiet,  f'ar.  dial. 

(5)  A down,  field,  or  plain.  {A.-S.)  “ Hii  come 
upon  a rfone,”  Beves,  p.  107. 

(6)  In  hunting,  a deer  is  said  to  be  done  when 
he  dies.  Gent.  Rcc.  ii.  78. 

(7)  To  din;  to  sound.  {A.-S.) 

DONE-GROWING.  Stunted  in  growth.  Eaet. 

DONERE.  To  fondle;  to  caress.  (.J.-N.) 

DONET.  A grammar,  that  of  Donatus  being 

formerly  the  groundwork  of  most  treatises  on 
tlie  subject. 

DONE-UP.  Wearied  ; mined.  Var.  dial. 

DONGE.  A mattress.  Pr.  Part. 

DONGENE.  Tlirowm.  (A.-S.) 

Whenne  ho  h.sd  done,  he  tumetl  apaync  unto 
Tyre,  and  f.uuic  the  baalelle  that  he  hade  ma<le  in 
the  tee  dongfne  doune  to  the  grnunde. 

MS.  Lihcdn  A.  i.  17.  f-t, 

DONGEON.  Sec  Dungeon. 

DONGESTEK.  A dungfork.  Feest,  x. 

DONGON.  A person  who  l<x»ks  stupid,  but  is 
really  witty  and  clever.  West. 

DONICK.  The  game  of  doddarty  q.  v. 

DONJON.  Sec  Dungeon. 

DONK.  Damp;nioist;  humid.  A'orfA.  “Down- 
kyngc  of  dewe,”  moisture  of  dew,  Moric  Ar- 
thure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 

DONKE.  To  think ; to  thank  {A.-S.) 

DONKEY.  Same  as  t/ouA-,  q.  V. 

DONKS.  At  husscl-cap,  he  who  knocks  out  all 
the  marbles  he  has  put  in,  is  said  to  have  got 
his  donks. 

DONNAT.  A wretch  ; a devil.  North. 

DONNE.  Of  a dun  colour.  *•  Don- 

ned cow,”  Tumament  of  Tottenliam. 

.Ser,  ten  je  talle  on  huntynge  fownde, 

I mUc  50W  gyfTe  twa  gud  grewhitndea, 

Are  donnedt  al*  any  doo. 

MS.  Unedn  A.  I?,  f.  im 

DONNINETHELL.  M’ild  hemp.  Gerard, 

DONMNGS.  Dress ; clothes.  West. 

DONNUT.  A pancake  made  of  dough  iiistesul 
of  batter.  Herts. 

DONNY.  (1)  Same  as  donne,  q.  v. 

(2)  Poorly  ; out  of  sorts.  Ixinc. 

(3)  A profligate  woman.  West. 

(4)  A small  fishing-net.  IJnc. 

DONSEL.  A youth  of  good  birth  but  not 
knighted.  {A.-N.) 

DON’T.  Dont  ought,  ought  not.  Dont  think, 
do  not  think.  Var.  dial. 

DONVED.  Dinned ; resounded.  (A.-S.) 

Sinrhe  »troky*  gaf  Che  knyghtys  «towtc, 

1'hat  the  hylle  dony/od  all  ai)nwtc 

MS.  CAintab.  Ff.  1.38  f.  2t4 

DOOD.  Done.  Devon. 

DOODLE.  A trifler,  or  idler.  Ash. 

DOODLE-SACK.  A hagpipe.  Kent, 

DOOGS.  Same  as  donks,  q.  v. 

DOOKE.  (1)  Do  you.  Wilts. 

(2)  A duck.  Pr.  Patv. 
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DOOKELYNGYS.  Ducklings.  Pr.  Parr. 

DOONf.  Judgment. 

DOOMAN.  A woman.  Var.dial. 

DOON.  (1)  To  do.  (J.-S.) 

(2)  The  village  cage  or  pri;»oii.  Line, 

DOOR.  The  fish  doref. 

DOOR-CHEEKS.  Door«posts.  See  C^eeift 
and  Exod.  xu.  22.  ecL  1640. 

DOORDERN.  A door-frame.  Line. 

DOOR-KEEPER.  A whore.  DeJkker. 

DOORN.  A door-frame. 

DOOR-NAIL.  **  Ded  a.H  dorc  nail/*  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  23.  This  ])roverb  is  still  in 
use.  “ As  deed  as  a dorc-lrec/'  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  26. 

DOOR-PIECE.  A piece  of  tapestry  hung  be- 
fore an  open  door. 

DOOR-SIMi.  The  threshold  of  a door. 

DOOR-STAANS.  Same  as  Doorsi/I,  q.  v. 

DOOR-STALL.  A door-post.  Eatf. 

DOOR-STEAD.  Same  as  door-*/iL  fi,  v. 

DOORWAY.  The  euirdncc  into  a Imilding,  or 
apartment. 

DOORY.  Very  little ; diminutive.  York$h. 

DOOSE.  (1)  A blow,  or  slap.  Norfh. 

(2)  Thrifty;  careful ; cleanly.  North. 

(3)  Soft  to  the  touch.'  Line. 

l)OOSENLOt)P.  The  same  as  Dommeihrrd,  q.  v. 

DOOSEY-CAP.  A puuishment  among  boys  in 

the  North  of  England. 

DOOTE.  A fool.  (d..N.) 

Hnw  lordlt  «ml  Icderi  of  our  >«wc 

Has  geveo  dome  that  thU  pchnll  dye. 

318. 

DOOTLE.  A notch  in  a wall  to  receive  a beam, 
in  building.  North. 

DO-OUT.  To  clean  out.  Su^nil. 

DOP.  A short  quick  curtsey.  East.  The  terra 
occurs  in  Ren  Jonson. 

DOP-A-LOW.  Very  short  in  stature,  especially 
spoken  of  females.  Eaitt. 

DOPCHICKEN.  The  dabchick.  Line. 

DOPE.  A simpleton.  Cumh. 

DOPEY.  A l>eggar’8  trull.  O’rojte. 

DOPPERBIRD.  The  dabchick,  or  didapper. 

Doppar  ill  the  Pr.  Parv.  p.  127. 

DOPPERS.  The  Anabaptists,  or  dijtpert,  much 
disliked  in  Jonson’s  time,  who  mentions  them 
under  this  name. 

DOPT.  To  adopt.  “ I would  dopt  him,” 
Chcttlc’s  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  F.  iv. 

DOR.  (1)  A drone  or  hectic;  a cockchafer.  To 
dor,  or  to  give  the  dor,  to  make  a fool  of  one, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  hum,  to  deceive. 
Dor,  a fool,  llawkins,  iii.  109. 

(2)  To  obtain  a dor,  to  get  leave  to  sleep.  A 
schoolboy**  phrase. 

(3)  To  frighten,  or  stupify.  WeKt. 

DORADO.  Anything  gilded,  {^pan.)  Hence, 

a smooth-fareil  rascal. 

DORALLK.  Same  as  dnriol,  q.  v. 

DORBELISH.  Very  clumsy.  Line. 

DORCAS.  Benevolent  societies  which  furnish 
poor  with  clothing  gratuitously  or  at  a cheap 
rate.  Ilmice,  |>erhaj»s,  dorcnut'd,  finely  ileckcd 
out.  Line.  See  .\ct»,  ix.  36. 
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DOR 

DORCHESTER.  As  big  as  a Dorchester  butt, 

i.  c.  exceedingly  fat. 

DORDE.  Some  kind  of  sauce  used  in  ancient 
crmkerw  Feest,ix. 

DORE.  (1)  There.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  dare.  (A.-S.) 

And  otlicrwlille.  yf  that  I dorg, 

Er  I come  fully  to  the  dorc, 

I tume  ajen  and  fayne  a thinge, 

As  thou3e  I hadde  l<Mt  a rynge. 

Gowgr,3fS.  Soc.  Antiq.  1J4,  f.  |2|, 

(3)  To  stare  at  one.  North. 

DORE-APPLE.  A finn  winter  apple  of  a bright 

yellow  colour.  Enst. 

DOREE.  Pastry.  (A.-N.) 

DOREN.  Doors.  (v^.-N.) 

DORESTOTIIES.  Door-jiosts.  Finch.  Chart. 
DORE-TREE.  The  bar  of  a door.  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.26;  Havelok,  1800. 

DORFER.  An  impudent  fellow.  North. 
DORGE.  A kind  of  lace. 

DORISH.MENT.  Hardship.  North. 
DOR-Ll\ES.  Mackerel  lines.  North, 
DORLOT.  An  ornament  for  a w oman’s  dress, 
{A.-N.)  Sometimes  the  same  as  fW/e  (1). 
DORM.  To  dose ; a dose.  North. 
DORMANT.  The  large  lieam  lying  across  a 
room ; a joist.  Also  called  dormant^trte, 
dormond,  and  dormer.  Anything  fixed  was 
said  to  l>e  dormant.  The  dormant-fable  was 
perhaps  the  fixed  table  at  the  end  of  a hall, 
where  the  baron  sat  in  judgment  and  on  state 
occasions.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  335  ; Hall, 
Henry  \III.  f.  181 ; Cyprian  Acarlcmic,  1647, 

ii.  58.  To  begin  the  tahul  dormant,  to  take 
the  principal  place. 

A tabul  donnnnt  that  he  begynne; 

Then  thsi  we  Uwj  that  be  horrin. 

MS.  i’uHttb.  Ff.  V.  -Ul,  f.  54 
K>ng  Arthour  than  ver.immt 
Ordeynd  throw  hyiawue  a-iHcni, 

The  tabuU  dtrmuMute  withouleu  lette. 

3IS.  AshmoleGi,  f.  flO. 

DORMATIVE.  Sleepy.  (Lat.)  **  \ dnrma- 
tivc  potion,”  Cohler  of  Caiiterhurie,  1608. 
DORMEDORY.  A sleepy,  stupid,  inactive  iier- 
son.  Jlenf.  * 

DORMER.  A window  pierced  through  a sloping 
roof,  and  placed  in  a small  gable  which  rises 
on  the  side  of  the  roof.  0.tf.  Gloat.  Arch. 
In  Herefordshire,  an  attic  window  projecting 
from  the  roof  is  called  a dormit. 

DORMOND.  Part  of  the  clothing  of  a l>ed. 

Finrhale  Chart. 
nORNEX.  See  Domex. 

DORNS.  Door-posts.  Deron, 

DOKNTON,  A small  repast  take.n  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  North. 

DORP.  A village,  or  hamlet.  {A.-H.) 
DORRE.  (1)  Durst.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  112; 

Beves  of  llamtuun,  p.  107. 

(2)  To  deafen.  Somertet. 

I)ORREL.  A pollard.  H'arw, 
pORREH.  A sleeper  ; a lazy  person. 

DoRRY'.  Soirpet  dony,  sops  eudorseil,  or  sea* 
‘Oiied.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  13. 
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DORSE  L.  A pack. Middle,  panniers  in  which 
fish  arc  carried  on  horseback.  Stuxrjr.  J)or- 
8er»,  fish.basketa,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  143. 

DOKSEKS.  Hangings  of  various  kinds  ; tapes, 
try.  See  Test.  Vetust.  ]».  258  ; Rutland  Papers, 
p.  7.  dorml.)  **  Docers  of  liiglic  prysc,*’ 

Renn,  101. 

DORSTODE.  A door-post.  {A.-S.) 

DORTED.  Stupified.  Cumb. 

DORTH.  Through.  Ritton. 

DORTOUR.  A dormitory,  or  sleeping  room. 

**  Slope  as  monkc  in  his  dortoure,” 
LangtoA,  p.  250.  The  ]>art  of  a monastery 
which  contained  the  sleeping  rooms  was  the 
dorter  or  dortoir^  Davies,  p.  133.  “ The  dor- 
tor  staircs,*’  Pierce  Penilcssc,  p.  51. 

DORTY.  Saucy;  nice.  Sorthumb. 

DORY.  A drone  bee.  Philpof. 

DOS.  (1)  A master.  Korth. 

(2)  Joshua.  Yorkuh. 

DOSAYN.  A dozen.  Kyng  Alls.  057. 

DOSE.  Docs.  North. 

Thi-n  durst  1 were  Mict  »huld  «byr. 

That  oure  kynge  that  \llAtiye. 

MS.  Cnntah.  V(.  v.  48,  f 48. 

DOSEBEIRDE.  A simpleton;  a fool.  See 
Chester  Plays,  H.  34,  and  Dori^m/e,  the  latter 
form  occurring  to  the  Medulla.  Doeeiberde, 
ih.  i.  201  ; do»cibeirde,  i.  204. 

DOSED.  See  Ihnert. 

DOSELLE.  The  faucet  of  a barrel.  {A.-N.) 
**  Caste  awei  the  dottiUt”  R.  Glouc.  p.  542. 
And  when  he  had  made  holes  so  fele, 

And  stoppyd  every  oon  of  them  with  a dn*«Vt. 

MS.  Cautab.  Ff.  11.  3U,  f.  130. 

DOSENED.  Cold ; benumbed.  North. 

DOSENS.  Straight  clothes  manufactured  in 
Devonshire,  temp.  Hen.  V. 

DOSER.  Sec  Dortern. 

DOSION.  Same  as  druhin,  q.  v. 

DOSK.  Dark ; dusky.  Crarm. 

DOSNELL.  Stupid ; clownish.  Hoirrlt. 

DOSOME.  Healthy ; thriving.  North. 

DOSS.  (1)  A hassock.  FmhI. 

(2)  To  attack  with  the  horns.  Eatt. 

(3)  To  sit  down  rudely.  Kent. 

DOSSAL.  A rich  ornamented  cloak  worn  by 
persons  of  high  rank.  {A.-N.) 

DOSSEL.  A wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  stop  up  an 
aperture  in  a barn;  a plug;  the  rose  at  the 
end  of  a water-pipe.  North.  Perhaps  from 
do»elle,  q.  v. 

DOSSER.  A pannier,  or  basket. 

He  fell  to  di«cour»lng  within  an  odde  manner  of 
love  making,  when  beginning  very  low,  marking 
her  new  *hod  feet  hanging  over  herd<i*»er*,  beganne 
with  thiv  commefidatlnti.  Pa^/uU'*  Jejta,  1629- 

DOSSERS.  A motion  of  the  head  in  children, 
caused  by  affections  of  the  brain.  Ea»t. 

DOSSET.  A small  quantity.  Kent. 

noSSITY.  Ability ; quickness.  H’exf. 

DUSTER.  A daughter.  Pr.  Parr. 

DOSY'.  Dizzy,  or  giddy.  (^A.-N.) 

DOT.  A sroiJl  lump,  or  pat.  PaUgrarr. 

DOTANCE.  Fear;  reverence. 

DOTANT.  A dotard.  Shak. 


I DOTARD.  Same  as  doated,  q.  v. 

DOTAUNCE.  Fear;  doubt;  uncertainty.  (//.-M) 

DOTE.  A foolish  fellow.  Also  a 

verb,  to  be  foolish  in  any  way. 

DOTED.  Foolish ; simple.  (.^.-5.) 

DOTE-FIG.  A fig.  y^rron.  See  Junius.  “ A 
tojict  of  fygge  dodcs,”  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  351. 

DOTES.  Endowments  ; good  qualities.  {Lat.) 

DOTH.  Do  ye.  {A.-S.) 

DOTHER.  To  totter,  or  tremble.  North. 

The  duk  'fcierrrf  to  the  ground. 

Stf  I'^grevtint,  1H>9. 

DOTONE.  To  dote;  to  l»c  foolish.  Pr.  Part. 

DOTOUS.  Doubtful.  (y/.-A.) 

DOTS.  Gingerbread  nuts.  Eaut. 

DOTTED.  Same  as  Doeelle,  q.  v. 

DOTTEREL.  A bird  said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond 
of  imitation  as  to  be  easily  caught.  Hence  a 
stupid  fellow,  an  old  doatiug  fool,  a sense 
still  current  in  Craven. 

Wherefore,  good  reader,  that  I save  them  may, 

I now  with  them  the  very  dottrU  play. 

A Bock  for  B«y»  and  Oir'fa,  1686. 

DOTTYPOLES.  See  DodipoU. 

DOUBLE.  (1)  To  shut  up  anything;  to  clench 
the  fists.  Yar.  diaL 

(2)  To  make  doable ; to  fold  up. 

(3)  A hare  is  said  to  double,  when  she  winds 
about  in  plain  fields  to  deceive  the  hounds. 

(4)  A kind  of  stone  formerly  used  in  building. 
Sec  Willis,  p.  25. 

(5)  The  play  double  or  quit,  i.  e.  to  win  a double 
Slim,  or  lose  nothing. 

(6)  To  make  a duplicate  of  any  writing.  To 
double,  to  vary  in  telling  a tale  twice  over. 

(7)  A letter  patent.  Cowell. 

DOUBLE-BEER.  Strong  beer,  or  ale.  (fV.) 

DOUBLE-CLOAK.  A cloak  which  might  be 

worn  on  either  side,  adapted  for  disguises. 

DOUBLE-COAL.  carbonifemus  measure  of 
coal,  frequently  five  feet  thick. 

DOUBLE-COUPLE.  Twin  lambs.  Kant. 

DOUBLER.  A large  dish,  plate,  or  bowl. 
North.  See  Pr.  Pan*,  pp.  70,  124. 

DOITBLE-READER.  A member  of  an  Inn  of 
Court  whose  turn  it  was  to  read  a second  lime. 
Jonson.  vi.  81. 

DOUBLE-RIBBED.  Pregnant.  North. 

DOUBLE-RUFF.  A game  at  cards. 

DOUBLE-SPRONGEI).  When  potatoes  lie  in 
the  ground  till  the  new  crop  shoots  out  fresh 
bulbs,  they  are  said  to  1)C  dovbte-epronged. 

DOUBLET.  (1)  A military  gannent  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist.  The  pmirpcinte  iu  Caxton. 

(2)  A false  jewel  or  stone  consisting  of  two 
pieces  joined  together. 

DOUBLE-TOM.  A double-breasted  plough. 
East. 

DOUBLE-TONGUE.  The  herb  borsetonguc. 

DOUBLETS.  A game  somewhat  siniilar  to 
backgammon,  but  lesscomplicateiL  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Hmftte ; R.  Fletcher’s  Poems,  p. 
129;  Taylor’s  Motto.  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
DOUBT.SOME.  Doubtful;  uncertain.  North. 
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DOUCE.  (1)  Sweet;  pleasant.  (yf.-A'.) 

He  drawee  ioto  doitt0  PrauDce.  ei  Duchemen  telles. 

Mortt  Arlhurt,  US.  Linentn,  f.  06. 

(2)  A blow.  Var.  dial.  Also  a verb.  A pat  in 
the  face,  Tusser,  p.  xxiL 

^3)  Snug;  comfortable.  North. 

(4^  Sober ; prudent.  North. 

(5)  Chaff,  ieron. 

(6)  To  duck  in  water.  Craven. 

(7)  To  put  out,  as  do»/,  q.  ▼. 

(8)  The  back  of  the  hand.  Line. 

l)OUCE..\ME.  See  Ame  (3). 

DOUCET.  (1)  Sweet.  {A.^N.) 

Flc  delirat  metce  end  dtme^t  driokee,  a1  the  while 
thou  ert  not  tyke.  US.  Budt.  4S3,  f.  1U8. 

(2)  A small  custard  or  pasty.  See  Oid.  and  Reg. 
pp.  174,  178;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  125.  “A 
i^ell  flawne,**  Palsgrave. 

(3)  Some  musical  instrument.  See  TyrwhitPs 
Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  p.  69.  The  dulcimer,  ac- 
cording to  Skinner. 

DOUCET-PIE.  A sweet-herb  pie.  Devon. 

DOUCETS.  The  testes  of  a deer. 

DOUCH.  To  bathe.  Somer$et. 

DOUCKER.  A didapper.  Kennett.  **  Dou- 
Vere^ptounjoun*^  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 

DOUDY.  Shabbily  dressed.  I 'ar.  dial 

DOCFFE,  A dove.  Lydgate. 

DOUGH.  (1)  Though.  Riteon. 

(2)  A little  cake.  North. 

(3)  The  stomach.  Salop. 

DOUGH-BAKED.  Im[jerfectly  baked.  Hence 

of  weak  or  dull  understanding. 

DOUGH-CAKE.  An  idiot.  Devon. 

DOUGH-COCK.  A fooL  See  Dav^k. 

DOUGH-FIG.  A Turkey  fig.  Somenet. 

DOUGH-I.E.VYEN.  A lump  of  leaven  prepared 
for  making  leavened  bread.  IFeet. 

DOUGHT.  To  do  aught,  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing. Trutrem. 

J)OUG  HTER.  A daughter.  {A.-S.) 

DOUGHTIER.  More  doughty.  (yf.-5.) 

DOUGHTREN.  Daughters.  (A.-S.) 

DOUGH-UP.  To  stick,  or  adhere.  Eaet. 

DOUGHY.  Foolish.  Derby. 

DOUGLE.  To  wash  thoroughly.  Yorkek. 

DOUIITKRN.  Daughters.  Leg.  Cath.  p.  126. 

DOUHTY.  Stout ; strong  ; bravC.  (A.~S.) 

DOUK.  To  stoop  the  head  ; to  bow ; to  dive  or 
bathe ; a dip.  North. 

DOUKY.  Damp ; wet ; moist.  North. 

DOUL.  (1)  Down ; feathers.  Salop.  "Young 
dowl  of  the  beard,"  Howell,  sect.  i. 

(2)  A nail  sharpened  at  each  end ; a wooden  pin 
or  plug  to  fasten  planks  with. 

DOULE.  Thick ; dense.  {A.-N.) 

Ai  to  the  woddis  for  to  walke  undir  Hoult  Mhedit. 

MS.  Athmote  44,  f.  75. 

DOUNDRINS.  Afternoon  drinkings.  Derb. 

DOUNESTIYHE.  To  go  down.  {A.-S.) 

DOUNS.  A foolish  person  ; an  idle  girl.  North. 

DOUN3.  Down.  R.  Glouc.  p.  208. 

DO-UP.  To  fasten.  Var.  dial. 

DOUP.  The  buttocks.  North. 

DOUR.  Sour  looking ; sullen.  North. 

DOURE.  (1)  To  endure.  See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  210;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  309. 


(2)  To  dower,  or  endow.  (A.^N.') 

DOUSE.  See  Douce. 

DOUSHER.  An  inconsiderate  person ; one  who 
is  inclined  to  mn  all  har.ards  quite  careless  of 
the  consequences  ; a madman.  Line. 

DOUSSING.  The  weasel.  {Lat.) 

DOUST.  Dust,  powder.  Went.  " Grinde  it 
all  to  doutt**  Fonne  of  Cury,  p.  28. 

DOUT.  To  do  out;  to  put  out;  to  extinguish. 
Doutrdt  dead.  Var.  dial. 

DOUTABLE.  In  uncertainty,  or  peril.  L4.-N.') 

DOUTANCE.  Doubt;  fear.  (.i.-.V.) 

DOUTE.  Fear.  Also  a verb. 

( am  a marchant  and  rido  aboutc. 

And  frle  tlthia  1 am  in  doicte. 

US  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  4R,  f.  4?. 

DOUTELES.  Without  doubt.  (A.»N.) 

DOUTEOUSE.  Fearful.  (A..N.) 

DOUTER.  An  extinguisher.  Doutert,  instru- 
ments like  snuffers  for  extinguishing  the  can- 
dle without  cutting  the  wick  ; the  snuffers 
themselves.  Dowtee,  extinguishers,  Cunning- 
ham's Revels  Accounts,  pp.  58,  160. 

DOUTHE.  (1)  Doubt.  [a.-N.) 

(2)  Was  worth,  was  sufficient,  availed.  From 
A.-S.  Dugan.  Sec  Havciok. 

(3)  People ; nobles.  Gateayne. 

DOUTIP.  Mistrustful.  {A.-N.) 

The  kyuge  wat  doutifot  ihU  dom. 

Cau^r,  US.  Antiq  134,  f.  190. 

DOUTLER.  Same  as  doubler^  q.  v. 

DOUTOUS.  Doubtful.  Chaucer. 

DOUTREMERE.  From  beyond  the  sea.  " In 
fineblocke  sattin  doutremere,'*  Urry,  p.  405. 

DOUVE.  To  sink  ; to  lower.  North. 

DOUWED.  Gave ; endowed.  Ifeame. 

DOUZZY'.  Dull ; stupid.  Cheih. 

DOU5TILI.  Bravely.  (A..S.) 

DOVANE.  A custom-house.  (Fr 

DOVE.  To  thaw.  Exmoor. 

DOVEN.  Or  dovening,  a slumber.  Nor/h. 

DOVER.  (1)  A sandy  piece  of  waste  ground 
near  the  sea.  South. 

(2)  To  be  in  a dose.  ^orth. 

DOVERCOURT.  A village  in  Essex,  apparently 
celebrated  for  its  scolds.  Keeping  Dovercourt , 
making  a great  noise.  Tusser,  p.  12,  men- 
tions a Dovercourt  beetle,  i.  e.  one  that  could 
make  a loud  noise. 

DOVER'S-GAMES.  Annual  sports  held  on  the 
Cotswold  hills  from  time  immemorial.  They 
had  fallen  in  vigour  about  1600,  but  were  re- 
vived shortly  after  tliat  period  by  Captain 
Dover.  The  hill  where  the  games  are  cele- 
brated is  still  called  Dover's  Hill. 

DOVE’S-FOOT.  The  herb  columbine. 

DOW.  (1)  To  mend  in  health ; to  thrive.  *‘  Pro- 
verbiutH  apud  Angloe  BoreateM^  hcH  never 
dow  egg  nor  bird,"  Upton  MS.  and  Yorksh. 
Dial.  p.  83. 

(2)  A dove,  or  pigeon.  Var.  dial.  See  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  10  ; Skelton’s  Works,  i.  157.  " Co- 
lumba.Anglke^^ytt**  M S.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.i.  f.9. 

(3)  A little  cake.  North. 

. (4)  Good.  IVeitmoret. 

I (5)  Thou.  Octovian,  83G. 
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nOWAlRE.  A dower.  {J..S.) 

DO-WAY.  Ceiue. 

Do  waff,  quod  Adjim,  let  be  that* 

Be  God  I wnlile  not  for  my  hat 
Be  Ukyn  wlih  «lch  a gyle. 

MS.  Cantab.  ¥f.  V.  48,  f.  49.  ! 
DOWAYN.  “ A mantel  of  Dowayn a mantel 
from  Doiiny,  a Flemish  mantle. 

DOWBALL.  A turnip.  Line. 

DOWBII.NYS.  Insincerity. 

Butt  feynyd  drede  and  dowhiltty* 

MS.  Cantab.  F(.  I.  6,  f.  4& 
DOWBI.ET.  Same  as  doubler,  q.  v. 

Clippe  hem  with  a peyre  ihcry*  on  imale  pecU 
into  a faire  baiyne,  and  thannedohem  intoaglai.«e 
pot  that  men  cicpenc  a dou-W<-/.  M8.  Bright,  f.  4. 

DOW  BOY.  A hard  dumpling.  East. 
DOWCE-EGYR.  An  ancient  dish  in  cooker)' 
mentioned  in  Prompt.  Par>’.  p.  129. 
DOWCER.  A sugar-plum.  Jl'rst. 

DOWD.  (1)  Flat ; dead  ; spiritless.  Lane. 

(2)  A night-cap.  Devon. 

I)OWE.  (1)  Day.  Don  of  dovte,  killed. 

(2)  Dough  for  bread.  Pr.  Parv. 

DOWEL.  Sec  Dout. 

DOWELS.  Low  marshes.  Kent. 

DOWEN.  To  give ; to  endow.  {A.-S.) 
DOWER,  A rabbit’s  burrow.  Pr.  Parv. 
DOWF.  A dove. 

And  qn  the  temple  of  dmrfs  whyle  and  fayre 
Saw  I •Utc  many  a hondred  payre. 

MS.  Ckintab.  Ff.  I.  6,  f.  26. 
At  doH-ftt  eje  hlrloke  li  twcie. 

Rote  on  thorn  to  hlr  unrocte. 

Cursor  Mundt,  MS.  Colt,  Trin.  Otntab.  f.  AS 

DOW-HOUSE.  A dovc-cote.  East. 

DOWH3*  Dough ; paste.  Pegge. 

DOWIE.  Worn  out  with  grief.  Sorih. 
DOWISG.  Healthful,  banc. 

DO-WITHALL.  I cannot  do  withall,  i.  e.  I 
cannot  help  it.  This  phrase  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  early  writers.  **  If  he  beare  displea- 
sure agaynst  me,  1 can  nat  do  withall,'*  Pals- 
grave, 1530. 

DOWKE.  To  hang  down;  to  fall  untidily  or 
slovenly,  as  hair,  ribands,  &c.  Also  os  douk, 
q.  V.  SceThynne,  p.  78. 

DOWL.  The  devil.  Exmoor. 

DOWLAS.  Coarse  linen,  importetl  from  Brit- 
tany,  and  chiefly  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 
DOWLD.  Dead;  flat.  Yorksh. 

DOWLER.  A coarse  dumpling.  East. 
DOWLY.  (1)  Melancholy;  lonely.  North. 

(2)  Dingy; colourless.  A'orM. 

(3)  Grievous ; doleful ; bad.  Yorksh. 

DOWM.  Dumb.  (^.-5.) 

DOWMPE.  Dumb.  Tundale,  p.  49. 

DOWN.  (1)  A company  of  hares. 

(2)  To  knock  down  ; to  fall.  North. 

(3)  Sickly ; jK)orly.  Craven. 

(4)  Disconsolate;  cast  down.  As  the  phrase, 
dotfm  in  the  mouth. 

(5)  A hill.  (A.~S.) 

(6)  Down  qf  an  ege,  having  one  eye  nearly  blind. 
North. 

(7)  .\  bank  of  sand.  (.E-.V.) 


DOWN-ALONG.  (1)  Downwards.  Jf’est. 

(2)  A little  hill.  Devon. 

DOWNARG.  To  contradict ; to  argue  in  a jx>- 
silive  overbearing  manner.  West. 
DOWN-BOUT.  A tough  battle.  East.  Also, 
a hard  set-to,  as  of  drinking. 

DOWNCOME.  (1)  A depression,  or  downfall,  as 
a fall  of  rain  ; a fall  in  the  market,  &c. 

(2)  A piece  of  hick.  North. 

DOWND.MSHOUS.  Audacious.  Dorset. 
DOWN  DAP.  To  dive  down.  Devon. 
DOWN-DINNER.  See  Doundrins. 
DOWN-DONE.  Too  much  cooked.  Une. 
DOWNE.  Done.  Weber. 

DOWNFALL.  A fall  of  hail,  rain,  or  snow. 
I'ar.  dial. 

DOWN  PALLY.  Out  of  repair.  East. 
DOWNGATE.  A fall,  or  descent.  (.f.-&) 
DOWNGENE.  Beaten ; chastised. 

5onge  chil  llr  that  In  the  lerU.  of  thay 

praye  to  Go4  that  thay  be  noghte  dmengrne.  Coil 
hiri*  ihamc  noghte,  for  (f  ihay  were  noghto 
gene  ih.*y  wohle  noghte  lere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.\7,  T.3SJ. 
DOWN-HKARKEN.  See  Dou’narg, 
DOWNHEARTED.  Sad;  melancholy,  far. 
dial. 

DOWN-HOUSE.  The  hack-kitchen.  North. 
DOWNLY’ING.  A lying  in.  Var.  dial. 
DOW^NO-CANNOT.  When  one  has  power,  but 
wants  the  will  to  do  anything.  Cumb. 
DOWN-PINS.  Persons  quite  drunk.  East. 
DOWN-POUR.  A very  heavy  rain.  North. 
DOWN-SELLA.  The  donzella,  an  old  dance 
described  in  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  i.  27. 
DOWN-SITTING.  A comfortable  settlement, 
especially  in  marriage.  North. 

DOWNY’.  Low-spirited.  East. 

DOWP.  The  carrion  crow.  North. 

DOWPAR.  Tlic  dahchick.  Pr.  Parv. 
DOWPY’.  The  smallest  and  last-hatched  of  a 
breed  of  birds.  North. 

DOWRY’BBB.  An  instrument  used  for  scraping 
and  cleansing  the  kneading  trough.  Also 
spelt  dorrrys.  See  Pr.  Pan*,  p.  129. 

DOWSE.  (1)  A doxy  ; a strumpet. 

(2)  Same  as  Douce,  q.  v. 

(3)  To  rain  heavily.  North. 

(4)  To  beat  or  thrash.  Var.  dial. 

DOWT.  A ditch,  or  drain.  Unc. 
DOWTTOUSE.  Brave;  doughty.  “ A duwt- 

toiisc  derfe  dede,”  Morte  Arlhurc,  MS.  Line. 
DOWVE.  A dove.  {A.-S.) 

3t*.  he  i«yde,  y saghe  a ayghtc 
V'n  the  lykencsof  sdowren  flyghte 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  i. 

DOXY.  A mistress;  a strumpet.  **  A woman 
!>eggar,  a doxie,"  Cotgrave.  sweetheart,  in 
an  innocent  sense.  North.  Also,  a vixen. 
DOYl.E.  Asquint.  Gloue. 

DOY’SE.  Dost.  Totcneleg  Mgst. 

DOY’T.  Doth.  Kitsou. 

DOYTCH-BACKS.  Fences.  North. 

DOZEN.  To  shiinher.  Dozened,  dozand,  spirit- 
less, impotent,  withered. 

DOZENS.  Devon.'lure  kersies. 
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DOZEPERS.  Noblemen ; the  Douze-Pairs  of 
France.  Dotyper^  Octovinn,  923. 

At  Chtrlet  itod  by  chance  at  rontell  with  hi*  ferU> 
Whiche  that  were  ofKraunce  hit  ojon  dozfpert. 

MH.  Athmole  33,  f.  3. 
At  Charlca  wu  In  hit  grevance  ttondyng  anong  his 
feret, 

And  counuilede  with  the  grete  of  Fraunce  and 
with  yt  Hothfhe  ptrtt.  US.  Ilnd. 

DOZZINS.  Corn  shaken  out  in  carrying  home 
the  sheaves.  North.  Possibly  from  A.-N. 
dottzin. 

DOZZLE.  A small  quantity.  Par.  dial. 

DOZZLED.  Stupid ; heavy.  Ewtt. 

D03HTREN.  Daughters.  Rob.  Ghuc. 

D03-TR03.  A dough-trough.  {d.-S.") 

DO3TUR.  A daughter.  {d.-S.) 

He  that  be  my  Ho^tur  Iny, 

I toliie  the  of  hym  jlKurday* 

I wolde  he  were  in  hclle. 

US.  Cantnb.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53. 

DRAANT.  A drawl.  Su_^oih. 

DRAB.  (1)  To  follow  loose  women.  “ Dyeing, 
drinking,  and  drahbiug,”  Dekker's  Knight's 
Conjuring,  p.  28.  Prom  the  subst. 

(2)  A small  debt.  North. 

(3)  To  drub;  to  beat.  Kent. 

DRAB-AND-NORR.  A game  very  similar  to 

trippit  and  coit.  Sec  Brockett. 

DRABBLE.  To  draggle  in  the  mire.  I'ar. 
dial  See  Pr,  Parv.  pp.  129,  283. 

DRABBLE-TAIL.  A slattern,  one  who  has  the 
bottom  of  her  gowu  dirtied,  far.  dial 

DRACKSTOOL.  The  threshold.  Devon, 

DRiVD.  Feared ; dreaded ; afraid.  {d,-S.) 

DRADE.  Drew.  Devon.  No  doubt  an  error 
for  trade  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4200. 

DRiED.  Thread.  Devon,  {d.-S.) 

DRAP.  Dregs  ; dirt ; refuse ; brewers*  grains  ; 
anything  thrown  away  as  unfit  for  man's  food. 
{d.-S.\  “Draffcofgrape8,"GestaRom.  p.  414. ; 

Tsk  the  rute  of  pUynUyn  with  the  *e<le,  and 
■tsrape  thame  with  ttalcworthe  rynagre.  and  drynk 
the  jewM,  and  enplostcr  thedro/eipone  Ihenavilie. 

MS.  Unc.  Afm/.  r.  S9).  I 

DRAFFIT.  A tub  for  liog-wosb.  U'eet. 

DRAFFY.  Coarse  and  bad.  Fromdre^  **  Some 
drunken  drouzic  droj^durtic  dounghill  stile,” 
Pil  to  Purge  Mclancholie,  n.  d. 

DRAF-SAK.  A sack  full  of  drof.  lienee  often 
used  as  a term  of  contempt.  “ With  hit  mostc 
vyle  draffetacke  or  puddynge  bcaly,”  Pals, 
grave’s  Acolaatus,  1540.  “ DrafTe  sacked 

ruffians,”  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 

DRAFT.  Same  as  Catch  (1). 

DRAFTY.  Of  no  value.  From  draf. 

DRAG.  (1)  A skid-pan.  Var.dial 

(2)  A malkin  for  an  oven.  North.  Sec  Withals’ 
Dictionaric,  1608,  p.  172. 

(3)  A heavy  harrow  used  for  breaking  clods  in 
stiff  land.  far.  dial 

(4)  An  instrument  for  moving  timber,  drawing 
up  stones,  or  heavy  weights,  Ac. 

(5)  A fence  placed  across  running  water,  con- 
sisting of  a kind  of  hurdle  which  swings  on 
hinges,  fastened  to  a horizontal  pole.  U'ent. 


(6)  A dung-fork.  North. 

f7)  A raft.  Blount. 

(8)  To  drawl  in  speaking.  Jl'eet. 

DRAGANS.  The  herb  serpentine.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Line.  Meil.  f.  290.  Drogonce, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301. 

DRAGE.  A kind  of  spice.  {d,-N.) 

DRAGEE.  A small  comfit.  (y/.-iV.)  A dra- 
gee of  the  yolkes  of  hardc  eyren,”  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  454.  “ A glide  dragy  for  gravclle  in 

the  bleddir,”  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  300. 

DRAGEME.  A drachm.  Arch.  xax.  406. 

DUAGENALL.  A vessel  for  dragees  or  small 
comfits.  See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  92. 

DRAGGE.  Same  as  dragee,  q.  v. 

DRAGGING-TIME.  The  evening  of  a fair-day, 
when  the  wenches  are  pulled  about,  Ea$t. 

DRAGGLE-TAIL.  A slut.  ” A dunghill  queanc, 
a dragletailc,”  Florio,  p.  100.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Chaperonnieze  i Withals’  Dictionarie, 
1608,  p.  45, 

DRAGHT.  (1)  A pawn.  (.-/.-A*.) 

With  a Hroght  h«  was  chokmntc, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  241. 

(2)  A kind  of  small  cart. 

The  whiche  of  cu*tunim»ble  u*e  ernneth  here 
the  yren  dike,  and  delve  dlchcn,  bere  and  drave 
droghtea  and  berthennef.  JfV.  Do*fce291,  f.  7. 

(3)  Result ; consequence.  {d.^N.) 

DRAGON.  A species  of  carbine. 

DRAGONS-FEMALE.  Water-dragons.  Grrard. 

DRAIL.  A toothed  iron  projecting  from  the 

beam  of  a plough  for  hitching  the  horses  to. 
ret/. 

DRAINS.  Grains  from  the  mash-tuh.  Eatf. 

DRAINTED.  Ingrained.  Wi7/t. 

DRAIT.  A team  of  horses.  North. 

DRAITING.  Drawling.  Dertyehire. 

DRAKE.  (1)  A dragon.  {d.~S.)  Hence  a small 
piece  of  artillery  so  called,  as  in  Lister’s  Auto- 
biography, p.  15. 

(2)  A kind  of  curl,  when  the  ends  of  the  hair 
only  turn  up,  and  all  the  rest  hangs  smooth. 
To  ehoot  a drake,  to  fillip  the  nose. 

(3)  The  darnel  grass,  Fjut. 

DRAKES.  A slop ; a mess ; a jakes.  }Ve$t. 

DRALE.  To  drawl.  North. 

DRAME.  A dream.  Chaucer. 

DRA.MMOCK.  A mixture  of  oatmeal  and  cold 
water.  North. 

DRANE.  A drouc.  {d.-S.) 

DRANG.  A narrow  |«th,  or  lane.  Weet. 

DKANGOLL.  A kind  of  wine. 

Pyng,  drangtfil,  and  the  braget  fyne. 

MS.  Hotel.  C.  M. 

DRANK.  The  darnel  grass.  North.  Trans- 
lated by  betel  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  80,  and  S|»elt 
drauck.  See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  130. 

DRA.NT.  (1)  The  herb  rocket.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  eruca  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45, 
written  in  l^ancashire. 

1^2)  A drawling  tone.  Suffolk. 

DRAP-DE-LAYNE.  Woollen  cloth.  d.-N.) 

DRAPE.  A barren  cow  or  ewe.  Drape  eheep, 
the  refuse  sheep  of  a flock.  North. 
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DRAPERY.  Carving  or  painting  made  to  re- 
semble cloth,  or  foliage. 

DRAPET.  A table-cloth.  Spenter. 

DRAPLYD.  Dirtied  •,  bedrabbled.  Pr.  Part. 

DRAPS.  U nripe  fruit  when  fallen.  Bail. 

DRASH.  To  thresh.  Somertel. 

DRASHEL.  A threshold.  Also,  adaiL  tint. 

DRASHER.  A thresher.  Somertel. 

DRASTES.  Dregs  j refuse ; Ices  of  wine.  (/f.-S.) 
See  Geata  Horn.  pp.  346,  413.  **  Refuse  or 
lees  of  wine,  or  of  humor,"  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 

DRAT.  (I)  A moderated  imprecation.  Var.diat. 

(2)  Dreadcth.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  81 ; Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  165,  523. 

DRATCHEL.  A slattern.  tTarw. 

DRATE.  To  drawl.  A'or/A. 

DRATTCE.  An  oath,  perhaps  a corruption  of 
throttle,  far.  dial. 

DRAUGHT.  (1)  A jakes.  “ Oletum,  a draught 
or  jakes,”  Elyot,  1559.  See  D’Ewes,  ii.  127. 

(2)  A apider's  web.  Metaphorically,  a snare  to 
entrap  any  one. 

(3)  A kind  of  hound.  Florio,  p.  67. 

(4)  A team  of  horse  or  oxen.  North. 

(5)  Sixty-one  pounds  weight  of  wool. 

DRAUGHT-CHAMBER.  A withdrawing  room. 

DRAUGHTS.  A pair  of  forceps  used  for  ex- 
tracting teeth. 

DRAUN.  To  draw  on ; to  approach  to.  (rl.-S.) 

DRAUP.  To  drawl  in  speaking.  North. 

DRAU3TE.  (1)  A pawn.  See  Draght. 

And  for  that  amoofe  rchoDC. 

That  unto  the  ch««  apertene  may. 

Ovelt99i  SiHt  Site.  AfUig.  194.  f.  963* 

(2)  Impetus ; moving  force.  (.d.-S.) 

DRAVELED.  Slumliered  fitfully.  Cawagne. 

DRAVY.  Thick  j muddy.  North. 

DRAW.  (1)  To  draw  together,  to  assemble  j to 
draw  one’s  parte,  to  pull  it  out. 

(2)  A hollow  tuck  in  a cap.  t.inc. 

(3)  To  strain.  Forme  of  Ciiry,  p.  1 1 . 

(4)  To  seek  for  a fox.  Twici,  p.  23.  Drawn 
fox,  metaphorically  a very  cunning  man. 

(5)  To  tsdte  cattle  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 
grass  may  grow  for  hay.  Wett. 

(6)  A drawer.  / or.  dial. 

t?)  To  throw;  to  stretch  anything.  M'ett. 

(8)  To  build  a nest ; an  old  hawking  term,  given 
by  Berners. 

(9)  A term  in  archery,  expressing  the  length  an 
arrow  wrill  fly  from  a how. 

10)  To  draw  a farrow,  to  plough.  Eatl. 

11)  To  draw  amitt,  to  follow  the  scent  in  a 
wrong  direction.  Btome.  To  draw  is  a gene- 
ral term  in  hunting  for  following  a track  or 
scent. 

(12)  A kind  of  sledge,  ll'ett. 

(13)  To  remove  the  entrails  of  a bird.  far.  dial. 

(14)  A stratagem  or  artifice.  Sussex. 

DRAWBREECH.  A slattern.  Deron. 

DRA  WE.  (I)  A throw,  time,  or  space.  (.4.-S.) 
Hence,  sometimes,  to  delay. 

(2)  To  quarter  after  execution.  " Hang  and 
drawc,"  a common  phrase. 


(3)  To  remove  the  dishes,  fitc.  oflf  the  table,  after 
dinner  is  finished. 

The  kyng  ipske  not  oon  worde 

Tylle  men  had  etyn  and  eraii.tn  the  horde. 

US.  Ctiittab.  rt.  il.  38,  f.  81. 

DRAWER.  The  tapster,  or  waiter.  See  R. 
Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  193. 

DRAW-GERE.  Any  furniture  of  cart-horses 
for  drawing  a waggon.  Kennett. 

DRAW-GLOVES.  A game  played  by  holding 
up  the  fingers  representing  words  by  their 
difiTeient  positions,  as  we  say  tatting  with  the 
fingert.  It  corresponds  to  the  micare  digitit, 
Elyot.  1559. 

DRAWING.  A drawing-match,  or  a trial  of 
strength  with  cart-horses  in  drawing  carta 
heavily  loaded ; a practice  formerly  common 
in  SufiTolk. 

DRAWING-AWAY.  Dying.  Crocen. 

DRAWING-BOXES.  Drawers.  Unton,  p.  10. 

DRAWK.  (1)  A weed  very  similar  to  the  dar- 
nel grass.  Eatt. 

(2)  To  saturate  with  water.  North. 

DRAWLATCH.  A thief.  Literally,  a house- 
breaker. The  word  long  continued  a term  of 
contempt,  as  in  HotTman,  1631,  sig.  G.  i.  It 
is  still  applied  to  an  idle  ftsllow. 

DRAWT.  The  throat.  Somertel. 

DRAW-TO.  To  come  to ; to  amount  up.  Wetl. 

DRAY.  (1)  A squirrel’s  nest.  Btome. 

(2)  A great  noise.  (A.-N.)  Also  a verb,  to  act 
like  a madman. 

For  he  wu  gaye  and  amorouacs 
And  made  to  mekille 

MS.  lAnain  A.  1.  17.  f-  134. 
Haldyet  thou  forward  / ecertyt.  nays 
Whan  thou  makeit  twyche  a drai/. 

MS.  Hari.  1701.  f.  h\. 

(3)  A sledge  without  wheels.  fTrif.  “ Dray  or 
sleade  whych  gocth  without  whcles.  /raAo,*' 
Huloet’s  Abe.  1552. 

DRAYNE.  Drawn.  (A.-S.) 

Haitely  he  hathe  hem  of  drmynt. 

And  therin  bymtelfe  dight. 

MS.  Hari.  S2M,  f.  KB 

' DRAZEL.  A dirty  slut.  Sutoex.  The  term 
occurs  in  Hudibras  and  Kennett.  Sometimes 
called  drasfftdrozzle, 

DR2V3T.  A draw-bridge.  Gattayne. 

DREAD.  Thread.  Exmoor. 

DREADFUL.  (1)  Very  much.  Dnon, 

(2)  Fearful ; timorous.  Skelton. 

DREAM.  To  be  glad.  {A.-S.)  Also,  to  sing, 
a meaning  that  has  been  overlooked. 

DREAM-HOLES.  Openings  left  in  the  walls  of 
buildings  to  admit  light.  Glouc. 

DREAN.  (1)  A small  stream.  {A.^S.) 

(2)  To  drawl  in  speaking.  Somerset. 

DREAP.  To  drench.  Also,  to  drawl  North. 

DREARING.  Sorrow,  ^tenser. 

DREARISOME.  Very  dreary.  North. 

DKEATEN.  To  threaten.  West. 

DRECCHE.  (1)  To  vex ; to  oppress.  (A.-S.) 
Whereof  ih«  blynde  world  he  dracx-hrth. 

Getcrr,  M.S.  Sttc.  Antiq  134,  f.  4i 
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Oft  thal  drtchen  mefl  in  th*ire  tlepe. 

Aiul  makes  thaim  Tulle  bare ; 

And  oft  thal  llgyu  opone  meooe, 

That  many  caUet  the  D75t-marc. 

MS.  Cunlab.  FT.  v.  43.  f.  81. 

(2)  To  linger ; to  delay. 

For  drede  of  the  derke  nyghte  thay  drecchedt  a lyUlUc. 

Mort€  /irthyre,  MS.  Lineo/n»  f.  61. 
Then  make  y other  uryngyi 
To  drecfht  forthe  the  long  day. 

For  me  ys  lothc  to  part  away. 

Gouer.  MS.  CMtub.  FT.  1. 6,  f.  4. 

(3)  A sorrowful  thing.  {A.-S.) 

Y.  Khali  Me  a wondur  dreche. 

Whan  mjr  tone  wole  me  fecche. 

US.  Cattlab.  ¥t.  IL  38.  (.  33. 

DRECEN.  To  threaten.  North. 
DRECK-STOOL.  A door-sill.  Devon. 
DREDAND.  Afraid ; terrified.  (..f.-S.) 
DREDE.  Fear;  doubt.  Alto,  to  fear.  {A.-S.) 

Wilhouien  drede,  without  doubt. 
DREDEFUL.  Timorous.  (d.-S.) 
DREDELES.  Without  doubt.  Chaucer. 

Do  diMM  we  tharetore.  and  byde  we  no  langere. 
Pore  dratUma  witbowttyne  dowtie  the  daye  Khalle 
be  ouxes.  M*a1»  Arthur.,  US,  Unetdn,  f.  73. 
DREDKN.  To  make  afraid.  (A.-S.) 
DREDFULLY.  Fearfully ; terrified.  (A.-S.) 
DREDGE.  (1)  Oats  aud  barley  sown  together. 

Spelt  dragge  in  Pr.  Pair.  p.  130. 

(2)  A bush-harrow.  Smith. 

DREDGE-BOX.  The  flour-dredger.  Par.  dial. 
DREDGE-MALT.  Malt  made  of  oats  mixed 
with  barley  malt.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
DREDGER.  A small  tin  box  used  for  holding 
flour.  South. 

DREDINGFUL.  Full  of  dread.  (A.-S.) 
DREDRE.  Dread;  fear.  (A.-S.) 

DREDY.  Reverent.  H'icklifft. 

DREE.  (1)  To  suffer ; to  endure.  (A.-S.)  Still 
used  in  the  North. 

Anone  to  the  ale  the!  wylle  go. 

And  diinke  tber  whyle  the!  may  drt. 

US.  Aihuud.  81. 

(2)  To  journey  to  a place.  North.  ^ 

S3)  Long : tedious ; wearisome.  North. 

4)  A hard  bargainer.  Yorkth. 

(i)  A eart  without  wheels  drawn  by  one  horse. 

North.  Now  out  of  use. 

(6)  Three.  Somertet. 

(7)  Continuously ; steadily.  Line. 

DREED.  The  Lord.  (A.-S.) 

DREEDFUL.  Reverential.  (A.-S.) 

DREELY.  Slowly ; tediously.  North.  We  have 
dreghelg  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  It  there 
probably  means  contimunulg,  as  drelg  in 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  90. 

DREEN.  To  drain  dry.  Suffolk. 

DREF.  Drove.  Jleame. 

DREFENE.  Driven ; concluded. 

And  whenno  bis  dRdefulle  dmn  whas  drefros  to  the 
eodeg 

Tbe  kynge  d*rc«  for  dowte  dye  as  he  scholde. 

Mort9  Arthyrt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 
DREFULLY.  Sorrowfully.  (A.-S.) 

And  ecyd  with  herte  ful  dnfyltff, 

Lordf,  thou  have  on  me  mercy. 

MS.Umrl.  1701,  f 77- 


DREGGY.  Full  of  dregs.  {A.-S.) 

DREGH.  Suffered.  Welter,  ili.  103.  Drtgkt, 
as  (free,  Morte  ArUmre,  Lincoln  MS. 

DREGHE.  (1)  On  dre^Ae.  at  a distance. 

Thane  the  dragone  ou  drrghe  dreaaede  hym  ayaynct. 

Mortf  Artfiurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  ffl. 

(2)  Long.  Also,  length.  **  Alie  the  dreghe  of 
the  daye,*'  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

The  kynge  waa  lokyd  in  a fclde 
By  a ryver  brode  and  dreghc. 

MS.  Hart.  2253,  f.  IIB. 

DREGISTCR.  A druggist.  Su^olt. 

DREINT.  Drowned  (A.-S.) 

And  iodeynellche  he  «as  outthrowe, 

And  dragnt,  and  tho  bigan  to  blowe 
A wynde  mcvablr  Tro  the  loode. 

Gower,  MS.  Boe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  68. 

DREMEL.  A dream.  (A.-S.) 

DREMB-REDARE.  An  expounder  of  dreams. 
(A.-S.) 

DREMES.  Jewels.  (Dut.) 

DRENCH.  A drink,  or  potion.  Ritson,  ii.  139. 
Still  in  use.  See  Moor,  p.  113.  It  also  oc- 
cura  in  Florio,  p.  60. 

DRENCHE.  To  drown ; to  be  drowned.  (A.-S.) 
Drenched,  Leg.  Catbol.  p.  18.  Hence,  some* 
times,  to  destroy. 

DRENCHING-IIORN.  A horn  for  pouring 
physic  down  an  animal's  throat. 

DRENG.  Drink.  Audelay,  p.  18. 

DRENGE.  To  drag,  ffeame. 

DRENGES.  A class  of  men  who  held  a rank 
between  the  l>aron  and  thayn.  Hatelok.  The 
ordinary  interpretation  would  be  soldiere, 

DRENGY.  Thick;  muddy.  North. 

DRENKLED.  Drowned.  Langtoft,  p.  170. 

DRENT.  Same  as  dretnf , q.  V. 

DREPE.  (1)  To  drip,  or  dribble.  Etut.  To 
drop  or  fail,  Cov.  Myst.  p.  170. 

(2)  To  kill,  or  slay.  (A.-S.) 

DREPEE.  A dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  almonds  and  onions. 

DRERE.  Sorrow.  Spenaer.  " And  dreri  we« 
ren,”  were  sorrowftii,  Leg.  Cath.  p.  7.  Drery, 
Sir  Isumbras,  63,  89. 

DRERiLY.  Sorrowfully.  (A.-S.) 

He  dmses  hym  drerUg,  and  to  the  duke  ryde*. 

Morte  Artkwre,  MS,  Uneotn,  t.  84. 

DRERIMENT.  Sorrow.  Sptnaer. 

DRERINESSE.  Affliction.  (A.-S.) 

DRERYHEAD.  Grief ; sorrow.  S^enter. 

DRESH.  To  thrash.  Var.  dial, 

DRESHFOLD.  A threshold.  Oiaucer. 

DRESS.  To  set  about ; to  prepare ; to  clean 
anything,  or  cleanse  it  from  refuse  ; to  adorn  ; 
to  harness  a horse ; to  renovate  an  old  gar- 
ment ; to  set  anything  upright,  or  put  it  in  its 
proper  place ; to  cultivate  land ; to  go ; to 
rise : to  treat ; to  place ; to  set. 

DRESSE.  To  address  j to  direct ; to  prepare  ; 
apply.  Dre$$i,  prepared,  armed,  Degrevant, 
1217.  Sec  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  40;  Minot,  p.  I ; 
Maundevilc,  p.  306;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  217. 

And  Salom4  devoutely  gan  hire  drf>«*e 
Towarde  the  chylde,  and  on  litre  km-is  falie. 

l4/dgote,  MS.  Soe.  Antnj.  134,  f.  lU 
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DRESSEI„  A cotuge  dresser,  n'etf- 
DRESSER.  An  nxe  used  in  coal-pits. 
DRESSING-BOARD.  A dresser.  Pr.  Pan. 
DRESSING-KNIFE.  A tool  used  iu  husbandry 
for  rounding  borders,  &C.  North.  It  occurs 
in  Pr.  Parr,  apparently  meaning  a cook’s 
knife,  one  for  chopping  anything  on  a dresser. 
DressynffcnyvuSt  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
DRESTALL.  A scarecrow.  Devon. 

DRESTE.  To  prepare.  (A.-N.) 

1 r«le  yow  dralt  Ihe  Itierforc,  and  drawe  no  Ijltc 
lanaare.  Uorit  Arihurr,  MS,  Uncoto,  f.  59. 

DRESTIS.  Dregs ; Ices.  (A.-S.) 

DUESTY.  Fuil  of  dregs.  (,A.-S.) 

DKETCHE.  Same  as  drecche,  q.  r.  It  also 
means  to  dream  or  to  be  disturbed  by  dreams. 
And  prey^  hyr  f«yre«  and  gan  to  laines 
That  »<*he  no  long^re  wulde  drttche. 

Cf/«rar,  MSe  Bib.  PubU  Cnnt<tb, 

DRETCHING.  Delay.  ((.^.-5.)  Dretchynge, 
trouble,  vexation,  Mortc  d' Arthur,  ii.  452. 
DREDL.  A lazy  fellow.  Also,  to  fritter  away 
one’s  time.  Devon. 

DREULER.  A driveller ; a fool.  Devon. 
DREURY.  Love  j friendship. 

There  is  neverc  vynter  In  that  cuntret 
There  Ual  mauer  dreurjf  and  rychetse 

MS.  Addit.  M30S,  f.  1«. 

DREYE.  To  pursue ; to  keep  up.  WeW. 

So  long  they  had  ther  way  drere, 

Tyll  they  come  upon  the  duwne. 

MS.  Cant9b.  Ffati.  38.  f.  US. 
DREVEDE.  Confounded,  Gawagne. 
DREVELEN.  To  drivel.  (^.-5.) 

DREVIL.  A drudge ; a low  fellow  \ a servant. 
DREW.  Dirty ; muddy.  North. 

DREW.  Threw.  fTeber. 

DREWE.  Love ; friendship.  {J.-N.) 
DREWRIES.  Jewell ; omaiuents.  RU$on. 
DREWSENS.  Dregs ; refuse.  Devon. 
DREW3E.  Drew  ; reached. 

Hy«  herd  wai  both  bUke  and  towjo, 

And  to  hyt  gyrdell  tied  it  4r$w^t. 

MS.  A^mole  61. 

DREYDE.  Dried.  Somertef. 

And  a*  he  my^te  hln  clothU  dreirde. 

That  he  no  m^ire  owordc  he  <«yde. 

Gower,  MS,  Snc.  Antiij,  !34,  f.  69.  | 

DREYFFE.  To  drive ; to  follow.  Sec  the  Frerc 
and  the  Boy,  it.  33. 

DRE3E.  Same  as  Dree,  q.  v. 

The  foule*  flotered  iho  on  heje. 

And  fel  whenne  thei  myjt  not  dfrje. 

I'vrtor  Mnndi,  MS.  CW/.  Trm.  Cnntab.  f.  1S> 

DRE3LY.  Vigorously  ? Gatcagne. 

DRIB.  (1)  To  shoot  at  short  paces.  See  Lilly’s 
Sixe  Court  Coraetlics,  cd.  1632,  sig.  R,  ii.  It 
is  a technical  term  in  archery.  Sec  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  ii.  17. 

(2)  A driblet,  or  small  quantity.  SuMsex. 

(3)  To  chop  ; to  cut  off.  Dekher. 

DRIBBLE.  (1)  A drudge ; a servant.  North. 
(2J  An  iron  pin.  A carpenter’s  term. 

(3)  To  drizzle,  or  rain  slowly,  ireet. 
DRIBLET.  Anytlung  very  small ; a child's  toy. 
Var.  dial. 

DRIDGE.  To  sprinkle.  Lane. 


DRIDLE.  An  instniment  used  for  hoUowiug 
bow  ls  or  wooden  cups. 

DRIE.  To  suffer ; to  endure.  {yt.-S.) 

Ne  the  peyne  that  the  preat  »hal  diye. 

That  haunieth  that  lynne  of  leccherye. 

US.  Hart.  1701.  r.  M. 
He  tmote  at  faste  at  he  myglit  dry«. 

The  elvytch  knyjt  on  the  helme  to  hye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.38,  f . 98S. 
DRIED-DOWN.  Thoroughly  dried.  Sec  Har- 
rison’s Dcnct.  of  England,  p.  169. 

DRIEN.  To  be  dry,  thirsty.  {A.^S.) 

DRIFE.  To  drive ; to  approach.  (A.^S.) 

Into  my  cart-howt  thei  me  dty/e. 

Out  at  the  dur  thei  put  my  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v,  48.  f.  48. 
Thut  to  delhe  ye  can  hym  diy/e. 

MS.  Oinra&.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  4?. 
DRIFLE.  To  drink  deeply.  A'orM. 

DRIFT.  (1)  A drove  of  sheep.  North.  Some- 
times. a flock  of  birds,  &c. 

(2)  A kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  made  of 
silk.  Nowell. 

(3)  A diarrlioca.  Somenet. 

(4)  A green  lane.  /-etc. 

(5)  Road-sand.  Glouc. 

(6)  Drift  of  the  forest  is  an  exact  view  or  exa- 
mination what  cattle  are  in  the  forest,  to  know 
whether  it  be  ovcrchargctl,  &c.  Btount. 

DRIFTER.  A sheCp  that  is  overlaid  in  a drift 
of  snow.  North. 

DRIFTES.  Dregs,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471. 
DRIGGLE-DRAGGLE.  A great  slut ; sluttish. 

Sec  Florio,  pp.  72,  100, 612. 

DRIGH.  Long;  tedious.  Also,  to  suffer.  See 
dree,  and  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  444. 

DRIGHT.  The  Lord.  {A.-S.) 

DRIGHTUPS.  A bov’s  breeches.  North. 
DRIHE.  To  endure.  ‘ (^.-5.) 

For  at  me  thenketh,  I myght  driha 
Without  Kle;«e  to  waken  ever, 

So  that  I scholde  noght  diMever 
Fro  hlr  In  whom  iial  my  lyght. 

Gower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.6,  f.  06. 
DRIKE.  To  abic  or  repent.  (A.-S.) 

DRILING.  Wasting  time ; drawling.  Deaf. 
DRILL.  (1)  To  decoy,  or  flatter.  Devon. 

(2)  To  drill  along,  to  slide  away.  Kent. 

(3)  A large  ape,  or  baboon.  Blount. 

(4)  To  twirl,  or  whirl.  Devon. 

(5)  A small  draught  of  liquor.  Pr.  Part*. 
DRIMBLE.  To  loiter.  Dortet. 

DRIMMEL.  To  suffer  pain.  Somertet. 
DRINDLE.(l)  To  dawdle,  Suffolk. 

(2)  A small  dr^n  or  channel.  East, 

DUINGE.  To  drizzle  with  rain.  East. 
DRINGETT.  A press,  or  crowd.  Devon. 
DRINGING.  Sparing ; miserly.  Devon. 
DRINGLE,  To  waste  time  ; to  dawdle.  tVest. 
DRINK.  (1)  Small  iMJcr.  D’est. 

(2)  A draught  of  liquor.  I'ar.  dial.  To  get  a 
drink,  t.  e.  to  drink. 

3)  To  absorb,  or  drink  up.  East, 

4)  To  abie,  or  suffer.  Cot  grave. 

(5)  To  smoke  tobacco.  Jonson. 

DRINKELES.  Without  drink.  (A,-S.)  “Df-tbe 

drvnklcs  they  dye,”  MS.  Morte  /Vrthiirc. 
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DRINKHAIL.  Literally,  drinA  health. 

It  was  the  pledge  word  corresponding  to  icflu- 
ttttle.  See  Gloss,  to  R.  GIouc.  p.  69G.  Bera- 

fryndt,  already  noticed,  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  words.  It  was  the  custom  of  our  an- 
cestors to  pledge  each  other  with  a variety  of 
words  of  the  like  kind,  and  instances  may  l>e 
seen  in  Hartshorne’s  Met.  Tales,  pp.  48,  3U8. 

DRINKING.  A collation  between  dinner  and 
sapper.  See  the  French  Alphabet,  1G15,  p. 
132  ; Welders  Jauua  Unguarum,  1G15,  p.  39. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  a refreshment  be- 
twixt meals  taken  by  farm-labourers. 

DRINKING-TOWEL.  A doily  for  dessert. 

DRINKLYN.  To  drench,  or  drown.  Pr.  Parr. 

DRINK-MEAT.  Boiled  ale  thickened  with  oat- 
meal and  bread.  Salop. 

DRINK-FENNY.  Earnest  money.  See  Dr, 
Dec's  Diary,  p.  45.  DrinAing-monry,  Florio, 
p.  64  ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Draguinage. 

DRINKSIIANKERE.  A cup-bcarcr.  (y/.-5.) 

DUI N K Y.  Drunk.  / 'ar.  dial. 

DRIP.  Anything  that  falls  in  drops ; petrefac- 
tions ; snow.  North. 

DRIPPER.  A small  shallow  tub.  fPest. 

DRIPPING-HORSE.  A wooden  standing  frame 
to  hang  wet  clothes  on.  far.  dial. 

DRIPPINGS.  The  last  milk  afforded  by  acow. 
Salop. 

DRIPPING-WET.  Quite  soaked,  rar.dial 

DRIPPLE.  Weak;  rare.  Wore. 

DRIPPTE.  Dropped.  {A.-S.) 

DRISII.  A thrush.  Devon. 

DRISS.  To  cleanse ; to  beat.  North. 

DRISTER.  A daughter.  Craven. 

DRITE.  (1)  Dirt;  dung.  (A.-S.)  A term  of 
great  contempt,  os  in  llavelok,  682. 

(2)  To  speak  thickly  and  indistinctly.  North. 
No  doubt  connected  with  drotyne,  q.  v. 

DRIVE.  (1)  To  drizzle ; to  snow.  North. 

(2)  To  procrastinate.  YorAifh.  To  drive  off^  a 
very  common  phrase. 

(3)  Impetus.  Also,  to  propel.  fVent.  In  early 
poetry,  to  advance  ver>-  quickly. 

(4)  To  follow  ; to  suffer. 

(6)  To  drive  forth,  to  pass  on.  To  drive  abroad, 
to  sprcail  anything.  To  drive  adrft,  to  ac- 
complish any  pur])osc.  To  drive  piy»,  to  snore. 

DRIVK-KNOR.  A handy-ball.  North. 

DRIVEL.  Same  as  drevil,  q.  v. 

DRIVELARD.  A low  fellow;  a liar. 

DRIWERIE.  Friendship.  (A.-N.) 

DRIZZLE.  (1)  A Scotch  mist.  Var.  dial.  To  I 
rain  gently,  to  fall  quietly.  ^ 

(2 ) A very  small  salt  ling.  North. 

DRO.  To  throw.  Somerxet. 

DROAT.  A tliroat.  Somereet. 

DROATUPS.  A leather  strap  under  the  lower 
part  of  a horse-collar.  South. 

DROBI.Y.  Dirty  ; muddy.  Pr.  Part. 

DRODYL.  Totrouble;  to  vex. 

So  Ml  paynet  snU  torowe  droOyl  thsire  thofjht. 

Httfnpuif,  MS.  Bou'rt,  p,  214. 

DROCK.  A water  course.  Wilte.  To  drain 
with  underground  stone  gutters.  Olouc. 


DRODDUM.  The  breech.  North. 

DRODE.  Thrown.  Somerset. 

DROFF.  (1)  Threw.  Weber. 

(2)  Dregs;  refuse.  North. 

(3)  Drove;  rushed  ; passed.  (,f.-5.) 

DROFMAN.  A herdsman.  (Lat.) 

DKOGHE.  Drew;  retired;  brought. 

Then  wu  that  nmyJe  wo  y nogh. 

To  hur  chaumbur  the  hur  drvghf. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  30.  t.  IU6. 

DROGHTE.  A drought.  (A.-S.) 

DROGMAN.  An  interpreter.  (A.-N.) 

DROIE.  A drudge,  or  servant.  AbrM.  Stubt»e 
has  this  word  in  his  .\natomie  of  Abuses, 
1595.  Sec  Malone’s  Shakespeare,  xviii.  42; 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  25G. 

I DROIGHT.  A team  of  horses.  North. 

I DROIL.  A drudge.  North.  “A  knave;  a 
slave  ; a droyle  or  drudge  subject  to  stripes,” 
Nomcnclator,  p.  51H.  Also,  the  dirty  work. 

DRO-IN.  To  strike.  To  dro-in  sheaves,  to 
carry  them  together  iu  parcels.  South. 

DROITS.  Rights ; dues.  Kent. 

DROKE.  A filmy  weed  very  common  in  stand- 
ing water.  Kent. 

DROLL.  To  put  off  with  excuses.  Kant. 
Playing  the  droll,  making  a fool  of  any  oue. 

DROLLERY.  .\  puppet-show.  Sometimes,  a 
puppet.  “A  living  drollery,”  Shak. 
DROMBF.SLADE.  A drummer. 

DROMON.  A vessel  of  war.  (A.-N.)  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  90;  Arthour  and  .Merlin, 
p.  5 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  94  ; Morte  d’Arthur, 
i.  137  ; Weber,  ui.  397. 

Dreisci  dnmotendet  and  dragges,  and  drswriie 
tipetlonys.  MarU  Ai-lhwe,  MS.  lJncntn,i,^\. 

DROMOUNDAY.  A war-l»orse.  (,/.-A*.) 

DRONE.  (DA  drum.  Eliz.  York. 

(2)  To  drawl.  North. 

DRONG.  (1)  A narrow  path.  West. 

(2)  Drunk;  absorbed.  {A.-S.) 

DRONING.  (1)  An  affliction.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  A lazy  indolent  mwlc  of  doing  a thing. 
Brockett,  p.  103.  Hence  may  he  explained 
Jonson’s  phrase  of  droning  a tobacco-pipe. 

DRONKE.  Drowned,  (A.-S.) 

DRONKELEW.  Drunken;  given  to  drink. 
(A.-S.)  Sec  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  298;  Pr.  Parr, 
p.  133  ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  15G. 

It  U no  Ktiime  of  tuchr  n llu-wc, 

A 5ongc  man  to  be  dfunkeUfif«. 

Cower,  MS.  Sar.  Antiq.  134.  f.  177. 

DRONKEN.  Drank,  pi.  (A.-S.)  Also  tlie 
part.  past,  as  in  Chaucer. 

DUONKENAND.  Intoxicating.  <A.-S.) 

DRONKLED.  Drowned.  Langtoft,  pp.  43,  106. 

DRONNY.  A drone,  Skelton. 

DROO.  Through.  IPest. 

DROOL.  To  dri\el.  Somerset. 

DROOPEU.  A moody  fellow.  Best. 

DROOT.  One  who  stutters.  Pr.  Part. 

DROP.  (1)  A reduction  of  wages.  North. 

(2)  Muhiirmripr  drop,  that  jwrtion  of  fruit  which 
falls  at  Midsummer.  South. 

DROP-BOX.  A money-box.  Craven, 

DROP- DRY.  Water-tight.  North, 
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DROP'DUMPI.INGS.  A spoon  pudding,  each 
spoonful  of  battor  being  dropt  into  tlic  hot 
water,  so  forming  a dumpling.  East. 
DROPE.  (1)  To  drop,  or  run  down.  East. 

(2)  A crow.  Yorksk. 

(3)  To  baste  meat.  Pfyge. 

1)R0PES.  Ornaments  on  the  jackets  formerly 
worn  by  mummers. 

DROP-GALLOWS.  A foul-mouthed  person. 
East. 

DROP-HANDKERCIIIEF.  A game  at  fairs, 
also  called  kiss-in-thc-ring. 

DROP-IN.  To  beat.  /.  U ight. 

DROPMELE.  By  portions  of  drops.  (.L-5.) 
DROP-OUT.  To  fall  out;  to  quarrel.  IVest. 
DROPPERS.  Persons  who  drop  grains  of 
pease,  Sec.  into  the  holes  made  by  the  dribbles. 
r<ir.  dial. 

DROPPING.  Weeping.  Gerard. 
DROPPINGS.  (1)  An  early  apple.  Yorksh. 

(2)  The  dung  of  birds.  Yar.  dial.  “ The 
muting,  Of  droppings  of  birds,”  Cotgravc. 
DROPPING-THE-LETTER.  A boy's  game, 
mentioned  in  Moor’s  Suffolk  Words,  p.  23H. 
DROPPING-TIME.  Rainy  weather.  H est. 
DROPPY.  Wet;  rainy.  North. 

DROPS.  7b  take  one's  drops,  to  drink  exces- 
sively of  spirits.  North. 

DROP-VIE.  A term  in  gambling,  the  same  as 
the  rery.  Fiorio,  p.  442. 

DROPWORT.  The  herb JilipenduU. 

DROPYK.  The  dropsy ; dropsy-sick. 

DRORE.  A dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  almonds  and  small  birds. 

DROSE.  To  gutter,  as  a candle.  Droted,  soiled 
as  a candlestick  is  from  a candle  that  gutters. 
Kent.  Also  spelt  dro«^. 

DROSINGS.  Dregs  of  tallow.  Kent. 
DROSSELL.  A slut ; a hussy.  Warner. 
DROSS-WHEAT.  The  inferior  wheat  left  after 
dressing.  Suffolk. 

DROSTY.  Pull  of  dross.  Warw. 

DROSY.  Very  brittle.  Deton. 

DROT.  A moderated  imprecation.  South. 
DROTYNE.  To  speak  indistinctly ; to  stammer. 

Pr.  Part.  It  is  still  used  in  the  North  under 
the  form  drite.  See  Brockett,  p.  103. 

DROU.  To  drv.  Ermoor. 

DROUCHED.  ’ Drenched.  Suffolk. 
DROUGHE.  Drew.  {J.-S.)  DrouA,  Langtoft, 

p.  32.  Drwy  Amadtu,  74. 

A riche  tombe  they  dyd  bydight. 

A crafty  clerke  the  lettm  droughe. 

MS.  UarU  »59,  f.  9R. 
DROUGHT.  (1)  A passage.  West. 

(2)  A team  of  horses.  North. 

DROUGHTY.  Thirsty.  Hertf. 

DROUK.  To  drench ; to  soak.  North. 
DROUKEMNG.  Aslumber.  W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 
DROUMY.  Dirty ; muddy.  Deton. 
DROUNSL.ATE.  A drummer.  This  term  oc- 
curs in  a diary  in  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  xj.v. 
DROUNT.  To  drawl.  Northumb. 

DROUPEN.  To  droop,  or  look  sickly.  Salop. 
In  Pr.  Parr,  to  lie  hid  secretly. 


DROUPNYNGE.  A slumber.  {1st.) 

DROUTH.  Thirst;  diyncss.  North.  **The 
druthe  lond,”  the  dry  land,  Otuel,  p.  45. 

DROVE.  (1)  A path,  or  road.  West. 

(2)  To  pursue ; to  vex.  {J.-S.) 

(3)  Driven.  / 'ar.  dial. 

DROVY.  Dirty.  {J.-S.)  “Itchy,  scabby, 
lousy,  or  all  three,”  Forby. 

DROVYNG.  Distress  ; vexation.  {J.-S.) 

DROW.  To  dry ; to  throw.  West. 

DROWBULLY.  Troubled  ; thick ; dribblv. 

DROWD.  Thrown.  Wilis. 

DROWE.  Drew;  went.  {A.-S.) 

Swythe  further  in  the  forette  he  drr^t'^. 

M.S.  Ointal.  Vf.  ii  38,  f.  fiS. 

DROWEN.  Driven.  Warton,  i.  88. 

DROWGHTE.  Dimness.  {J.-S.) 

DROWKING.  Faint  with  thirst.  North. 

DROWN.  To  soak  clothes  North. 

DROWNED-LAND.  Marshes.  Jonson. 

DROWNED-RAT.  A simpleton.  “As  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat,”  i.  c.  very  wet. 

DROWNING-BRIDGE.  A sluice-gate ; a pen- 
stock for  overflowing  meadows.  Wilts. 

DROWNNE.  To  make  sad.  {J.-S.) 

W'hy  drawee  you  lo  one  dr^he, 

Thow  drotrnnra  myne  herte. 

Morte  Arihurt,  Line.  MS.  f.  94. 

DROWRYIS.  Jewels ; ornaments. 

DROWSE.  To  gutter.  See  Drose.  Hence 
drwsen,  made  of  tallow.  Ketif. 

DROWSYHED.  Drowsiness.  Spenser. 

DROWTY.  Dry;  dusty.  Derbysh. 

DROWy.  To  drv.  Somerset. 

DROW3.  Drew  out.  {J.-S.) 

Then  rosdc  the  tchrperde  right  gUd  cherc. 
When  he  the  silver  drwv\. 

MS.  ¥t.  V.  48,  r.  S3. 

DROXY.  Rotten.  West. 

DROY.  (1)  To  wi|>e,  or  clean.  Lane. 

(2)  A tbundcrijolt.  This  provincialism  occurs  in 
Aubrey’s  Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  35. 

DROZE.  To  beat  severely.  East.  Htnce  drosiny, 
a very  severe  drubbing. 

DROZEN.  Fond ; doating.  North. 

DR03EN.  Drew.  Gavayne. 

DR03T.  Drought ; dryness.  {J.-S.) 

DRU.  Through.  Devon. 

DRUB.  To  throb ; to  beat.  a very  se- 

vere beating.  Par.  dial. 

DRUBDULNESSE.  Thickness,  applied  to  liquor 
or  soups  of  anv  kind. 

DRUBBY.  Muddy.  Northumb. 

DRUBS.  Slates  among  cinders.  North. 

DRUCK.  To  thrust  down;  to  cram;  to  press. 
Somerset. 

DRUCKEN.  Drunk;  tipsy.  North. 

DRUDGE.  A Urge  rake.  Also,  to  harrow.  West. 

DRUE.  Dry.  “Drink  the  pot  drwe,”  i.  c. 
empty  it.  North. 

DRUERY.  Gallantry ; courtship.  (^.-A’.)  See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  191 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  33. 
Also,  sometimes,  a mistress.  It  apparently 
means  the  result  of  love,  in  MS.  Addit.  12195. 
The  Virgin  is  styled  •*  Cristes  dniric,”  in 
Arthotir  and  Merlin,  p.  312. 
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And  then  forgrrte  druery, 

1 let  the  eric  lygge  me  by. 

JfA  Cantad.  Ff.  U.  9,  f.  138. 

DRUFFEN.  Drunk;  tipsy.  North. 

DRUG.  (1)  A timber>caxTiage.  Ea*t. 

2)  To  dry  slightly.  Sussex. 

3)  Damp;  moist.  I.  Wight. 

DRUGEOUS.  Huge ; Tery  large.  Devon, 
DRUGGE.  Todrag.  {A.-S.) 

DRUGGER.  A druggist,  ^trle. 
DRUGGERMAN.  An  interpreter. 

DRUGSTER.  A druggist.  Var.  dial 
DRUID'S.HAIR.  Long  moss.  WUs. 

DRUIVY.  Overcast ; muddy.  Cuw^, 

DRUM.  (1)  To  beat  soundly.  West. 

(2)  The  cylindrical  part  of  anything. 

(3)  Tom  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment,  a 
phrase  signifying  ill-treatment,  or  turning  an 
unwelcome  guest  out  of  doors. 

DRUMBELO.  A dull  heavy  fellow.  Exm. 
DRUMBLE.  To  be  sluggish  ; to  be  confused  in 
doing  anything  ; to  mumble.  West.  It  occurs 
in  Shakespeare. 

DRUMBLE-BEE.  A humble-bee.  Nash. 
DRUMBLEI).  Disturbed  ; muddy.  A'brM. 
DRUMBLE-DRONE.  A drone.  Metaphori- 
cally, a stupid  person.  West, 

DRUMBLES.  lie  dreams  drumbtes,  i. e.  be  is 
half  asleep  or  stupid.  Abi^. 

DRUMBOW.  A dingle,  or  ravine.  Chesh.  Also 
colled  a drumblc. 

DRUMLER.  A small  vessel  of  war,  chiefly  used 
by  pirates.  Cotyrave. 

DRUMLEY.  Muddy;  thick.  Hence,  confused. 

Also,  slowly,  lazily.  North. 

DRUMMING.  (1)  A good  beating.  West. 

(2)  Palpitating.  “ Drumming  hearts.’* 
DRUMMOCK.  Meal  and  water  mixed.  North. 
DRUMSLADE.  A drum.  Sec  Becon.  p.449; 
HaU,  Henry  VUI.  ff.  58,  80;  Elyot,  in  v. 
Sgmphoniaehui. 

DHUMSLAGER.  A drummer.  Drumsted occurs 
in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  256. 

DRUN.  A narrow  passage.  Hilts, 

DRUNGE.  A pressure,  or  crowd.  Wilts, 
DRUNK.  The  daniel  grass.  North.  I 

DRUNKAUD’S-CLOAK.  A tub  with  holes  in 

the  sides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through,  for- 
merly used  in  Newcastle  for  the  punishment 
of  scolds  and  drunkards. 

DRUNKESCHIPE.  Drunkenness.  (A.-S.) 

So  that  upon  hit  drunkeschlps. 

They  bounden  him  with  chaynit  faite. 

Oower,  M3.  Soc.  134,  f.  118. 

DRUNKWORT.  Tobacco.  Minshen. 

DRUNT.  A pet,  or  bad  humour.  North. 
DRUPY,  Drooping. 

Sche  funde  the  lady  all#  drmpy. 

Sore  wepyng  and  twythe  tory. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  il.  38,  f.  145. 

DRURIES.  Same  as  Drosrryi#,  q. v.  “Druries 
riche  and  dere,’*  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  274. 
DRURY.  Dreary.  Also  os  Druery,  q.  v. 
DRUSS.  A slight  slope.  7.  Wight. 

DRUV.  Driven,  t'ar.dial 
DRUVE.  A muddy  river.  Cumb. 


DRUVY.  Thick;  dirty.  North. 

DRUYE.  Dry.  (a.-S.) 

DRWRERY.  Same  as  dntery,  q.  y. 

DRY.  (I ) Thirsty.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  leave  off  milking  a cow,  when  ihe  givea 
little  milk.  North. 

(3)  Genuine  ; unadulterated.  North. 

(41  Not  sweet.  “ A drg  wine.”  Var.  dial 
> Same  as  Dree,  q.  v.  Perceval,  358. 

(6)  Crafty ; subtle  Var.  dial 

(7)  Disappointed;  cast  down.  North.  This  is 
given  as  a Scotch  term  in  MS.  Cott.  Galba  C. 
ix.  f.  275. 

(8)  Hard ; severe ; as,  “ a dry  blow.** 

(9)  To  wipe  anything  dry.  Var.  dial 
DRY-BOB.  A joke.  “ .fftiade  seieAe,  a dry-bob. 

jeast,  or  nip,”  Cotgrave. 

DRYCHE.  To  frighten ; to  terrify. 

And  chine  icbo  tald.  naye,  I am  a spirit  of  pur* 
gatorye,  that  walde  hafe  heipe  of  the,  and  ooghlea 
spirit  of  hclle  to  drpeha  the. 

MS.  Untoin  A.  1.  17.  f.  fiSl. 
DRY-COMMUNION.  A nick-name  for  the 
Nicene  Creed,  very  common  at  the  Re- 
formation. 

DRY-CRUST.  A miser.  Minsheu.  Huloethas 
dry-fellow  in  the  same  sense. 

DRYD.  Dread.  Christmas  Carols,  p.  16. 

DRYH.  Same  as  dree,  q.  v. 

DRY'FANDE.  Driving;  coming.  (A.-S.) 

Hym  dremyd  of  a dragon  drcdfulle  to  beholdc. 

Come  dryJUmd*  over  the  depe  to  drenechen  hys  popte* 
Marts  Arthurs,  MS.  Jjncoln,  f.  81. 

DRYPAT.  A box,  packing-case,  or  large  basket. 
Sec  Cotgrave, in  v.  Enfonser  i Arch.  xxi.  472 ; 
Burgon's  Life  of  Gresham,  i.  141  ; Tarltoo, 
p.  99  ; Nash's  Pierce  Peniless,  1592. 
DKY-FOOT.  A term  in  hunting,  to  follow  the 
I game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot.  See  Harrison’s 
England,  p.  230. 

DRYGHE.  To  suffer.  Sec  Dree. 

Ther  for  thy*  yrhe  peyne  y dryghs. 

For  y bare  me  yn  pryde  tohyghe. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  ». 

DRYGHTTEXE.  Thel^ird.  {A.-S.) 

The  Dryghttsue  at  dometdaye  dele  aa  hyme  tykes. 

Marts  Arthurs,  MS.  Lkneata,  f.  (I7> 

DRYHE.  On  dryAe,  backwards. 

LaunceloC  than  hym  drew  on  dryhs, 

Hyi  twerd  was  In  hyi  hand  drawm. 

M3,  Hart.  2859.  f.  IM. 

DRY-HEDGE.  A bank  of  earth  thrown  up  as  a 
fence  between  inclosures. 

DRY-MEAT.  Hay.  Var.  dial 
DRYNCHE.  Same  as  dreneke,  q.  v. 

DRYNO.  To  drink.  (A.-S.) 

Wot  na  dryng  wald  she  nanc, 

Swa  mykel  tcmi  ad  the  tane. 

Guy  of  fTarwick,  MiMJshitt  MS, 

DRYNGE.  To  throng.  See  Lybeaos  Disconus, 
340.  In  use  in  Devon,  according  to  Dr. 
Mines'  MS.  Glossary. 

DRYP.  To  beat ; to  chastise.  Salop. 
DRY-SALTER.  A person  dealing  in  various  arti- 
cles for  dyeing. 

DRY-SCAB.  A ring-worm.  Palsgrave. 
DRYSSEDE.  Subdued.  (A.-S.) 

21 
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Dwmvkc  he  >lle.  by  drede  of  hymieleyne, 

Fi*  Swynno  unto  Swetheiiryke  with  hU  iwitde  kciw. 

Jforte  jtrOtur«p  MS.  LAnaiint  f.  6S. 

DRYTH.  Drought.  Huloet. 

DRYVB.  Driven.  Rilton. 

DRYVEN.  Drove  off.  Ileanu. 

DRY'-WALL.  A wall  without  lime.  Var,  dial. 

DRYWERY.  Same  as  Drum/,  q.  v. 

DRY'JE.  Calm ; patient ; enduring.  Gatroyne. 

DUABLE.  Convenient  i proper.  Leie. 

DUARY.  A widow’s  dowry.  Pr.  Pam. 

DUB.  (1)  A blow.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  He  who  drank  a large  potion  on  his  knees 
to  the  health  of  his  mistress  was  formerly 
said  to  be  dubbed  a knight,  and  remained  so 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  this  custom. 

(3)  A small  pool  of  water;  a piece  of  deep  and 
smooth  water  in  a rapid  river.  North. 
“ Spared  neither  dub  nor  mire,”  Robin  Hood, 

i.  106.  Sometimes,  the  sea 

(4)  To  cut  off  the  comb  and  wattles  of  a cock. 
See  Holme's  Armory,  1688. 

(b)  To  dress  flics  for  fishing.  Par,  diaL 

(6)  To  dress,  or  put  on  armour.  (A.-S.) 

(7)  To  strike  cloth  with  teasels  in  order  to  raise 
the  flock  or  nap.  Glouc. 

DUB-A-DUB.  'To  beat  a drum.  Also,  the 
blow  on  the  drum.  The  dub-a-dub  of  ho- 
nor,” Woman  is  a Weathercock,  p.  21,  there 
used  metaphorically. 

DUBBED.  (1)  Blunt;  not  pointed.  South. 

(2)  Created  a knight.  (A.-S.)  “ The  tearmc 

dubbing  is  the  old  tearmc  {or  that  purpose,” 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  159. 

(3)  Clothed ; ornamented.  (A.-S.) 

The  whylk  ei  sis  s eytC  bryght. 

With  alkyn  ryche*  dubbtd  and  dyght. 

Hampott,  MS.  Botett,  p.  8S3. 
His  dysdeme  was  dropped*  dowoe, 

Out>b^t  with  ftonys. 

Mortr  Jrthurt,  MS.  Line.  f.  68. 

DUBBERS.  Trimmers  or  binders  of  books? 
See  Davies*  York  Records,  p.  238. 

DUBBING.  (1)  A kind  of  paste  made  of  flour  and 
water  boiled  together,  used  by  cotton  weavers 
to  besmear  the  warp. 

(2)  A mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  for  making  lea- 
ther impervious  to  the  water.  North. 

(3)  Suet.  Somerift. 

(4)  A mug  of  beer.  JTiitt, 

DUBBY.  Dumpy ; short  and  thick.  West. 

DUBEROUS.  Doubtful.  West.  Perhaps  the 
more  usual  form  of  the  word  is  duhersome. 

DUBLER.  Sec  Doubler. 

DUBLI.  To  double,  {A.-S.) 

DUBONURE.  Courteous ; gentle.  {A.-N.) 

The  clerke  seyd,  lo  \ one  here, 

A trew  man  an  a OubtMure. 

MS.  Harl.  I70I.  t.  39. 

DUDS.  Doublets  at  marbles.  A player  knock- 
ing two  out  of  the  ring  cries  dubs,  to  au- 
thorize his  claim  to  both.  Also,  money. 

DUB-SKELPER,  A bog-trotter.  North, 

Due.  A duke,  or  leader.  The  second  example 
illustrates  Shakespeare’s  '*  Duke  Theseus.'* 


The  Tyryeoes  was  so  ferde  bycause  of  the  dedde 
of  Balane  thaire  due,  that  thay  ne  durste  Doghte 
turnc  agayne,  ue  defeode  the  walles. 

MS.  Lkncoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  0. 

Tolde  and  affermed  to  dur  Theicut. 

With  bolde  there  and  a plain  vUage. 

Boehas,  Us.  Hatton  2. 

DU-CAT-A-WHEE.  God  preserve  you ! A 
phrase  of  corrupt  Welsh,  occasionally  occur- 
ring in  som6  old  plays. 

DUCDAME.  The  burden  of  an  old  song  occur- 
ring in  Shakespeare,  and  found  under  the  form 
Dusadam-me-me  in  a MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  See  a pap^  by  me  in  Shak.  Soc. 
Pap.  i.  109. 

DUCED.  Devilish.  Var.  dial 

DUCHERY.  A dukedom.  {A.-N.) 

That  daye  dueher^es  he  delte,  and  doubhyde  kny^httes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  (.  91. 

DUCK.  (1)  To  stoop,  or  dip.  Var.  dial.  Also,  tc 
bow ; and  the  substantive,  a bow. 

(2)  To  support,  or  carry  any  one.  West. 

(3)  To  dive  in  the  water.  Devon. 

DUCK-AND-DRAKE.  A game  played  by  throw- 
ing shells  or  stones  along  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  alluded  to  by  several  ancient 
writers,  as  by  Minucius  Felix,  quoted  by 
Brand,  ii.  247.  **  A kind  of  sport  or  play  with 
an  oister  shell  or  a stone  throwne  into  the 
water,  and  making  circles  ycr  it  sinke,  &c.  it 
is  called  a ducke  and  a drake,  and  a halfc- 
penie  cake,”  Nomcnclator,  p.  299.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  same  words  are  still  in  use. 
If  the  stone  emerges  only  once,  it  is  a duck, 
and  increasing  in  the  following  order : — 

2.  A duck  and  a drake. 

3.  And  a half-)>enny  cake. 

4.  And  a penny  to  pay  the  old  baker ; 

5.  A hop  and  a scotch 

Is  another  notch, 

6.  Slitherum,  slathenun,  take  her. 

From  this  game  probably  originated  the  phrase 
of  making  duel's  amff/ral'ct  with  one’s  money, 
i.  e.  spending  it  foolishly.  An  early  instance 
of  this  phrase  may  be  seen  in  Strodc’s  Float- 
ing Island,  Sig.  C.  iv. 

DUCKER.  A kind  of  fighting-oock. 

DUCKET.  A dove-coi.  North. 

DUCK-FRIAR.  The  game  of  leap-frog.  Seethe 
play  of  Apollo  Sbroving,  1627,  p.  83. 

DUCKING-STOOL.  See  Cucking-stool. 

DUCKISH.  Dusk  or  twilight.  Devon. 

DUCKLEGGED.  Having  short  legs,  rar.dial. 

DUCK-OIL.  Water ; moisture,  far.  dial. 

DUCKS-MEAT.  “ A kinde  of  wcades  hovering 
al)ove  the  water  in  pondcs  or  stangnes,” 
Huloet,  1552. 

DUCKSTONE.  A game  played  by  trv'ing  to 
knock  a small  stone  off  a larger  one  which 
supports  it.  The  small  stone  is  called  a 
drake,  and  the  stone  flung  at  it  is  called  the 
duckstonc. 

DUCK-WHEAT.  Red  wheat.  A Kentish  word 
in  Cotgrave’s  time,  in  \.Bled. 

DUCKY.  A woman’s  breast.  North. 
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DUCTOR.  Tlie  leader  of  a band  of  miuic,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  court. 

DUD.  (1)  Set ; placed.  (y/.-S.) 

Sc  he  tuke  Uie  ryna  yn  that  su-de. 

And  ;n  hur  puree  schc  hyt  dud. 

JfS.  Ointab.  Ff.ii.38,  f.  142. 

(2)  A kind  of  coarse  wrapper  formerly  worn  by 
the  common  people.  “ Dud  frese,”  Skelton, 
i.  121.  A rag  is  called  a in  the  North. 
Duddlti,  filthy  rags,  Pilkington,  p.  212.  Dudes 
is  a cant  term  for  clothes.  IlcncCt  dudman^  a 
scarecrow  or  ragged  fellow. 

DUDDER.  (1)  To  shiver.  Suffolk. 

(2)  To  confuse ; to  deafen  ; to  amaze ; to  con> 
found  with  noise.  IViUs.  **  All  in  a dudder/* 
quite  confounded. 

DUDDLE.  (1)  To  wrap  up  warmly  and  unne- 
cessarily ; to  cuddle.  Easl. 

(2)  To  make  lukewarm.  A orih. 

(3)  A child’s  penis,  far.  dial. 

DUDDY.  Ragged.  North. 

DUDE.  Done.  Somerset. 

DUDGE.  A barrel.  Wills. 

DUDGEON.  The  root  of  Imjx,  of  which  handles 
for  daggers  were  frequently  made,  and  hcncc 
called  dudijeon-ha/led-dar/ffers,  or  sometimes 
dvdffeoH-dafffferSi  or  dudijeons.  Tlie  handle, 
itself  is  called  the  dxulgeon  in  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Hcncc,  according  to  Gifford,  anything  homely 
was  cailt’d  dudgeon^  wooden-handled  daggers 
not  being  used  by  the  higher  rank  of  persons. 
Dudgeon  wood  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  i 
Rates,  p.  35,  Brit.  Bihl.  ii.  402,  not  a coarse 
stuff,  as  Mr.  Dyce  says,  Bcaum.  and  Fletcher, 
V.427. 

DUDMAN.  See  Dud  (2).  A dudman,  quasi 
deadman,  terra,  a scarecrow  ,”  Milles  MS. 

DUDS.  Rags;  dirty  clothes.  Var.diaL 

DUDYN.  Did.  Weber. 

DUELLE.  To  remain.  **Make  5one  femie 
duelle^**  i.  e.  kill  him,  Perceval,  G32.  Duellyde, 
remained  absent.  It  also  meaus  to  listen  or 
attend  to  a narrative. 

Weloome,  oure  liege  lorde ! to  lang  ha«  thow  duetlytls. 

Mori9  Arihwrt,  MH.  Unon/n,  f.  C6. 

DUELLO.  Duelling.  An  Italian  word  fre- 
quently appropriated  by  some  of  our  old  dra- 
matists. See  Nares,  in  v. 

DUEN.  To  endue,  or  endow.  (.-/.-M) 

DUERE.  Dear.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  110. 

DUETEE.  Duty.  {A.-N.) 

DUFF.  (1)  Dough  ; paste.  North. 

(2)  To  strike.  Also,  a blow.  Devon. 

(31  A dark.coloured  clay.  Kent. 

(4)  To  fall  heavily ; to  sink.  Weet. 

(5)  To  daunt ; to  frighten.  South. 

DUFFEL.  A strong  and  very  shaggy'  cloth,  ma- 
nufactured chiefly  in  Yorkshire. 

DUFFER.  A pedlar;  applied  excluMvely  to  one 
who  sells  women’s  clothes.  South. 

DUFFIT.  A sod.  North. 

DUFFY-DOWS.  Dove-cot  pigeons.  East. 

DUG.  (1)  The  female  breast.  Var.  dial.  It  was 
formerly  the  common  term.  See  Markham’s  ■ 
Countrey  Farrae,  fol.  Lend.  1616,  p- 108.  ■ 


(2)  To  stoop ; to  bow.  Devon. 

(31  To  dreas ; to  prepare.  A'or/A. 

(4;  To  gird,  or  tuck  up.  Exmoor, 

DUGGED.  Draggletailed.  Devon. 

DUGGLE.  To  cuddle.  Suffolk. 

DUGH.  To  be  able.  North. 

DUKE.  A captain,  or  leader.  (/,a/.)  See  the 
extracts  given  under  Due. 

DUKE-IIUMPHREY.  To  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, i.e.  to  have  no  dinner  at  all.  This 
phrase,  which  is  nearly  obsolete,  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  part  of  the  public  walks  in 
Old  St.  Paul's  call^  Duke  Humphrey’s  Walk, 
where  those  who  were  without  the  means  of 
defraying  their  expenses  at  a tavern  were 
accustomed  to  walk  in  hope  of  procuring  an  in- 
vitation. 

DUKKY.  The  female  breast.  See  a letter  of 
Hen.  VHI.  given  in  Brit.  Bihl.  ii.  85. 

DULBAR.  A blockhead.  North.  The  term  rf«/- 
berhead  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

DULCARNON.  This  word  has  set  all  editors  of 
Chaucer  at  defiance.  A clue  to  its  meaning 
may  he  found  in  Stanihurst’s  Descr.  of  Ireland, 
p.  28, — ” these  sealie  soules  were  (as  all  <fu/- 
eamanes  for  the  more  part  are)  more  to  be 
terrified  from  infidelltic  through  the  paines  of 
hcU,  than  allured  to  Cbristianitie  by  the  joies 
of  heaven.” 

DULCE.  Sweet ; tender.  “ A stnirapets  lipps 
are  dulce  as  hony,”  Scole  House  of  Women, 
p.  84.  Dtttee/iV,  State  Papers,  i.  732.  Hence 
dulcet^  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  118. 

DULCIMELL.  A dulcimer.  Florio. 

DULE.  (1)  An  engine  with  iron  teeth  for  sepa- 
rating or  cleaning  wool.  North. 

(2)  The  devil.  “Talk  of  the  dule  an  he’ll  put 
out  his  horns,”  said  of  any  one  who  appears 
unexpectedly.  North. 

(3)  A flock  of  doves.  Also,  the  sorrowful  moan 
made  by  those  birds. 

(4)  Thick;  doable. 

Dukes  and  dustaeperis  in  theire  duU  coles. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  TAneoin,  f.98. 

DULE-CROOK.  (1)  An  ill-disposed  person. 
North. 

(2)  A fly.  Also  called  the  Great  or  March 
Brown.  Craven. 

DULKIN.  A deU.  Glove. 

DULL.  (1)  Hard  of  hearing.  Far.  dial. 

(2)  To  stun  with  a blow  or  noise.  North. 

(3)  Dole  ; sorrow.  Tundale,  p.  42. 

(4)  The  dead  of  night ; midnight. 

DULLAR.  A stunning  or  uninterrupted  noise; 

confusion.  Essex. 

DULLARD.  A blockhead,  or  fool.  Sec  Dent’s 
Pathway,  p.  323 ; Brit.  Bihl.  iv.  175. 

DULLE.  To  make,  or  grow  dull.  (.^7,-5.)  Dk//(W, 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  58. 

DULLER.  To  sorrow  with  pain.  Suffolk 

DULLING.  A foolish  person.  West. 

DULLIVE.  A remnant.  Line. 

DULLOR.  A dull  and  moaning  noise,  or  the 
tunc  of  some  doleful  ditly.  East. 
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DULLYTRIPE.  A slattern.  H’arw. 

PULSOME.  HeaTy;dull.  Far.dioL 

PULWILLY.  A species  (»f  plover.  Eatt, 

DUM.  When  a g;oose  or  a duck  has  nearly  laid 
its  quantity  of  eggs,  and  is  about  to  begin  to  ait 
upon  them,  she  plucks  off  part  of  her  own 
feathers  to  line  her  nest.  This  is  called  dum~ 
ming  it.  S^ff'o^k.  The  down  or  fur  of  an 
animal  is  also  so  called. 

DUMB.  To  make  dumb.  Shak, 

DUMB>CAKE.  A cake  made  in  silence  on  St. 
Mark's  Eve,  with  numerous  ceremonies,  by 
maids,  to  discover  their  future  husbands,  fully 
described  in  Hone’s  Every  Day  Book,  i.  523. 
It  is  made  of  an  egg-shellful  of  salt,  another 
of  wheat-meal,  and  a third  of  barley-meal. 

DUMB-FOUND.  To  perplex,  or  confound. 
Var,  dial. 

DUMBLE.  (1)  Stupid;  very  duU.  WUit. 

(2)  A wood^  dingle.  Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  muffle,  or  wrap  up.  Suffolk. 

DUMBLEDORE.  (1)  A humble-bee.  Deoon. 

(2)  A beetle,  or  cockchafer.  South. 

(3)  A stupid  fellow.  Sorntrsel. 

DU.MBLE-IIOLB.  A piece  of  stagnant  water 

in  a wood  or  dell.  Salop. 

DUMB.MULL.  A stupid  fellow.  Glouc. 

DUMB-SHOW.  A part  of  a dramatic  repre- 
sentation shown  pantomimically,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  more  of  the  story  than 
could  be  otherwise  included ; but  sometimes 
merely  emblematical.  Naret. 

DUMB-WIPE.  A dumb  person,  who  is  thought 
in  Cumberland  to  have  the  gift  of  prescience, 
and  hence  a fortune-teller  is  so  called. 

DUM-CRAMDO.  A child’s  game,  mentioned 
in  Moor’s  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 

DUMMERKL.  A ailcnt  person.  Harrey. 

DUMMERHEAD.  A blockhead.  South. 

DUMMIL.  A slow  jade.  Saltg). 

DUMMUCK.  A blow,  or  stroke.  East. 

DUMMY.  A sUent  person.  In  three  handed 
whist,  the  person  who  holds  two  hands  plays 
dummy. 

DUMP.  (1)  A meditation.  Also,  to  meditate. 

(2)  A clumpy  medal  of  lead  cast  in  moist  sand. 
Eaut. 

(3)  To  knock  heavily ; to  stump.  Dtton. 

(4)  Astonishment.  Mintheu. 

(5)  .\  melancholy  strain  in  music.  7b  be  in  the 
dumpo,  i.  e.  out  of  spirits.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  dance  so  cdled.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Uosson’s  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579.  Toput  one 
to  the  dumpt,  to  drive  him  to  his  wit’s  cuds. 

(6)  A deep  hole  of  water,  feigned  to  be  bottom- 
less. Grote. 

DUMPISH.  Stupid ; torpid.  Deron. 

DUMPLING.  A fat  dwarf.  Var.  dial. 

DUMPS.  Twilight.  Somereet. 

DUMPTY.  A very  short  person.  TVett. 

DUMPY.  (1)  Short  and  thick.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Sullen ; discontented.  Abr/A. 

DUN.  dull  a»  Dun  m the  mire.  Dun  was 
formerly  the  name  of  a horse  or  jade,  not  a 
jackass,  as  coigectored  by  T>Twhitt.  7b  draw 


Dun  out  of  the  mire,  an  old  rural  pastime  de- 
scril>ed  by  Gifford,  Ben  Jonson,  viL  283. 
Dun  in  the  mire,  i.  c.  embarrassed  or  reduced 
to  a strait.  Dun  it  the  moute,  a proverbial 
saying  of  rather  vague  signification,  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  the  mouse ; but  frequently 
employed  with  no  other  intent  than  that  of 
quibbling  on  the  word  done.  See  Nares,  in  v. 
It  seems  sometimes  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  still  as  a mouse.  To  dun,  to  be 
importunate  for  the  payment  of  an  account, 
a word  that  came  into  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  its  origin  from 
Dun,  a famous  hangman.  This  personage  is 
alluded  to  in  Cotton’s  Works,  ^ 1734,  p. 
117,  but  I think  the  explanation  doubtful.  7b 
ride  the  dun  horse,  to  dun  a debtor,  is  given 
in  the  Craven  Glossary,  i.  123. 

DUN  BIRD.  Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned  in 
Harrison’s  Dcscr.  of  England,  p.  222. 

DUNCE.  A nickname  for  Dnns  Scotns,  msde 
good  use  of  by  Butler.  See  also  Wright’s 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  71.  * 

DUNCH.  (1)  To  giveanudge.  Cumb.  “Dun- 
ebyne  or  bunchyne,  tundo,’*  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  Deaf ; dull.  Var.  diaL  **  Dcafe  or  hard  of 

• hearing,”  Batman  up^xm  Bartboloroe,  1582. 
Dunch passage,  a blind  dark  passage. 

What  with  the  smoke  sod  whst  with  the  cries, 

1 was  amozt  blind  and  duneS  In  mine  eyes. 

MS.  Atkmol9  30,  f 112. 

DUNCH-DUMPLING.  Hard  or  plain  pudding 
made  of  flour  and  water.  West. 

DUNCUS.  A kind  of  weed.  Line.  Possibly 
connected  with  A.-S.  Tun-cjcrs,  garden  cress. 

DUNDER.  Thunder,  or  tempest.  West. 

DUNDERHEAD.  A blockhead.  Var.  dial. 
In  Devon  is  also  heard  the  term  dunderpoU. 

D U N DE  RSTONBS.  ThunderlwlU, 

The  extreme  presiurc  towards  the  center  mutt 
have  the  like  e<f^  ; hence  proceed  the  tublerrancan 
Ores,  volcanos  and  chymUtry  of  nature,  e.g.  Dun- 
dnstnnft,  which  appeare  plainly  to  have  been 
melted  aa  artiflclally  aa  reguluaof  antimony. 

WUtt,  M8.  Ropnl  Soc.  p.  119. 

DUNDUCKITYMUR.  An  indescribable  colour, 
but  rather  dull.  Suffolk. 

DUNDA'.  Dull  in  colour.  East. 

DUNED.  Bent ; bowed.  Heame. 

DUNELM-OF-CRAB.  A dish  of  a gouty  com- 
plexion. Sec  Brockett,  in  v. 

DUNG.  (1)  Struck  down.  Salop. 

(2)  Beaten ; overcome.  North. 

(3)  Reflected  upon.  Craten. 

(4)  Bread,  com,  and  the  other  productions  of 
tlic  earth  are  sometimes  so  called  by  our  early 
writers. 

DUNG.VL.  Extremely  noisy.  North. 

DUNGEON.  (1)  The  principal  tower  or  keep  of 
a castle.  Prisoners  were  kept  in  the  lower 
story,  and  hence  the  modem  term  ^plied  to 
a close  place  of  confinement. 

(2)  A shrewd  fellow.  Also,  a scold.  North. 
The  adjective  is  dungeonable. 

DUNGEVIL.  A dung-fork.  Salop. 

DUNGFARMER.  A jakcs-cleanser.  North. 
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DUNG-GATE.  A paiuge  for  filthy  water,  or 
dung,  from  a town.  Ea»t. 

DUNGIIILL-qUEAN.  A draggletailed  wench ; 
one  who  is  very  sluttish.  Florio,  p.  100. 

DUNG-MERES.  Pits  where  dung  and  weeds 
are  laid  to  rot  for  manure. 

DUNGOW-DASH.  Dung;  filth.  Cheth. 

DUNG-PIKE:  A dung-fork.  Lme. 

DUNG-POT.  A cart  for  carrying  dung.  /. 
Wight,  “ Donge  pottrs,”  Unton  Invent,  p.  9. 

DUNGY.  Cowa^y.  WiUt.  Also,  tired. 

DUNHEDE.  Qu.dimhede’ 

Also  thou  seest  the  ubie  is  thynne. 

And  grete  duHSeda  y<  none  therynne. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  67. 

DUNK-HORN.  The  short  blunt  horn  of  a 
beast.  Dmk-honud,  sneaking,  shabby,  an 
allusion  to  cuckoldom.  Eatt. 

DUNKIRKS.  Privateers  of  Dunkirk,  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  old  dramatists. 

DUNKITE.  A kind  of  kite.  See  Harrison’s 
Description  of  England,  p.  227. 

DUNLING.  A kind  of  snipe.  Line. 

DUNMOW.  A custom  formerly  prevailed  at 
Little  Dnnmow  in  Essex  of  giving  a flitch  of 
l>acon  to  any  married  man  or  woman  who 
would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a year  and 
a day  from  their  marriage,  ever  repented  of 
their  union.  This  custom  was  discontinued 
about  1763.  The  metrical  oath  sworn  on  the 
occasion  is  given  by  Hearne  and  others.  The 
claiming  of  the  flitch  at  this  village  is  of  high 
antiquity,  being  alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5800 ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  169 ; MS.  Land. 
416,  written  fomp.  Hen.  VI.  See  also  Howell’s 
English  Proverbs,  p.  21 ; MS.  Sloane  1946,  f. 
23 ; Brand’s  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  1 12  ; Edward’s  Old 
English  Customs,  p.  I ; Lelandi  Itin.  iii.  5-9; 
MS.  Aabmole  860,  p.  117;  MS.  Savii.  47,  f. 
63  ; Selections  from  Gent.  Mag.  i.  140-2. 

DUNNA.  Do  not.  Far.  dial 

DUNNER.  Thunder.  Cocaygne,  39. 

DUNNOCK.  ’The  hedge-spareow.  North.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Mari  / Harrison,  p.  223. 

DUNNY.  Deaf ; stnpid ; nervous.  fFnt. 

DUNPICKLE.  A moor  buzzard.  North. 

DUNSEPOLL.  A stupid  fellow.  Devon. 

DUNSERY.  Stupidity.  “ Crafty  dunsery,” 
Return  from  Parnassus,  1606. 

DUNSET.  A small  hill.  Skinner. 

PUNSH.  Paste  made  of  oatmeal  and  treacle, 
with  or  without  caraway  seeds  and  other 
spices.  Yorkth. 

DUNSTABLE.  Plain  language  was  frequently 
'called  plain  Dumtabte,  and  anything  plain  or 
homely  was  said  to  be  in  Dmutable  xcay,  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  “ as  plain  as  Dun- 
stable high-way,”  Howell,  p.  2 ; MS.  Sloane 
1946,  f.  4.  Sec  Ford’s  Works,  ii.  466 ; Tarl- 
ton,  p.  109 ; Florio,  pp.  17,  85. 

DUNS’TICAL.  Stupid.  Nath’s  Pierce  Peni- 
leste,  1592.  Dunricall,  ’Thoms’  Anec.  and 
’Traditions,  p.  9. 

DUNT.  A blow,  or  stroke.  “ With  ys  dunt,” 
R.  Glouc.  p.  17;  Ellis,  ii.  326;  Kyng  Ali- 


saunder,  1505.  Also,  to  confuse  by  noise,  to 
stupify.  Batt.  Hence,  stupid,  dizzy. 

DUNTED.  Beaten.  Northumb, 

DUNTER.  A porpoise.  North. 

DUNTON'S-ROUND.  An  old  dance,  aUuded 
to  in  Howell’s  Arbor  of  Amitie,  1568. 

DUNT-SHEEP.  A sheep  that  mopes  about 
from  a disorder  in  the  head.  Ba»t. 

DUNTY.  Stupid;  confused.  Kent.  It  also 
sometimes  means  stunted ; dwarfish. 

DUNVALIE.  Tawny.  {/i.-S.)  “ Y-cast  the 
dunratie  gome  togrounde,”  MS.  Rawl.  Leg. 

DUP.  “ To  dup,  doup,  or  doe  open,  to  open  the 
door.”  WiUe.  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  This  is 
the  meaning  in  Shakespeare.  It  now  gene- 
rally signifies  to  do  np,  to  fasten. 

DUPPE.  Deep.  Const.  Freem.  p.  29. 

DUR.  (1)  Durst.  Langtoft. 

(2)  A door.  {ri..S.) 

Out  At  the  4f«r  thel  put  my  wyfe 
For  «be  U olde  gray  hore. 

MS.  Omreb.  Ff.  r.  48.  f.  48. 

DURANCE.  Duration.  There  was  a kind  of 
durable  stuff,  made  with  thread  or  silk,  so 
called,  and  it  is  frequently  alluded  to,  often 
with  a play  upon  the  word,  as  in  Comwallyes 
Essayes,  1632,  no.  13.  See  also  the  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  35. 

DURC.  Dark,  St.  Brandan,  pp.  2,  32. 

DURCHEDE.  Darkness.  {A..S.) 

DURDUM.  Same  as  dirdom,  q.  v. 

DURE.  (1)  Hard,  or  sererc;  difficult.  (Xa/.) 

**  To  telle  hir  botonus  were  dure,’'  MS.  Line. 

(2)  To  endure.  {A.-N.)  Still  in  use. 

Hy  Joye  whylyt  that  my  lyf  raaye  tfwre. 

To  love  you  beate  vlthout«n  repentaunce. 

. jr&Qmtab.Ff.  1.  6.  f.  131. 
And  at  London  It  brganc  after  10, 80  m.  and  durt4 
till  almoit  on.  MS.  AthmoltSM, 

DUREFUL.  Lasting.  Spenttr. 

DURESSE.  Hartlaliipi  severity;  harm;  con- 
tinuance ; imprisonment.  (A.^N.) 

And  many  a man  and  many  a worth!  knyjt 
Weren  slayu  there,  and  many  a lady  briyt 
« Waa  wedowe  made  by  dwrcMa  of  thla  wer. 

MS.  Digb^  2.10. 

DURETTY.  The  same  as  Durunre.  q.  v. 

DURGAN.  A dwarf.  Wt»t. 

DURGAN.WHEAT.  Bearded  wheat,  Kent. 

DURKE.  To  laugh.  Northumb. 

DURN.  A door  or  gate-post.  Var.  dial. 

DURNE.  To  dare.  Pr.  Parr. 

DURRE.  (1)  Dare ; durst.  Ileame. 

(2)  A door.  See 

He  lokkyd  the  dicrre  wyth  a keye. 

Lytull  he  wende  for  to  dye. 

MS.  Cantmt.  Ff,  U.  38.  t.  1I7* 
Dmrm  and  wyadows  aha  fhade  aparrad  too, 

That  ache  rayghte  not  oom»  hym  to. 

MS.  Jt44.  t.  130. 

The  walUi  aemyd  of  gold  brljt,  .> 

With  dttPHt  and  with  tourca  strong.  * 

MS.  OanloS.  Ff.  v.  48.  f 68. 

DURRE-BARRE.  A door-bar. 

A durr«.baiT§  toke  he  thoo. 

And  to  ser  Befysa  anon  he  yedc. 

MS.  Canfb.  Ff.  ii.  ».  f.  IfNk 
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DURRYDB.  A kind  of  pasty,  make  of  onions, 
chickens,  and  spice. 

DURSE.  To  dress ; to  spread.  North. 

DURST.  To  dare.  Var.  dial, 

DURSTEDE.  Thirsted.  Rition. 

DURTMENT.  Anything  useless.  North. 

DURWE.  A dwarf.  Weber,  iii.  327. 

DURYN.  Hard.  Ileame. 

DURZE.  To  durze  ouf,  spoken  of  com  so  ripe 
that  the  grains  fall  out  very  easily,  far.  dial. 

DUSCLE.  The  herb  zolairum  nigrum. 

DUSH.  To  push  violently ; to  move  with  velo- 
city. North. 

For  thare  ul  be  swylk  raryog  and  rutchyng. 

And  rawmpyng  of  dee%*elcs  and  dynggyng  and  dtuth^ttig. 

Hampole,  Bow€»,  p.  S14. 

DUSKED.  Grew  dark,  or  dim.  Meta- 

phorically fain/ed,  as  in  Stanihurst,  pp.  13,24. 

DUSSENT.  Dare  not.  I’ar.  dial 

DUSSET.  A blow,  or  stroke.  Wezt. 

DUSSIPERE.  A nobleman.  {J.^N.) 

DUST.  (1)  The  small  particles  separated  from 
the  oats  in  shelling.  / 'or.  dial. 

(2)  Tumult ; uproar.  Also,  money. 

(3)  Pounded  spice.  Palsgrave. 

(4)  To  duel  one'e  Jacket,  to  give  any  one  a good 
thrashing.  I'ar.dial. 

DUST-POINT.  A game  in  which  boys  placed 
their  points  in  a heap,  and  threw  at  them  with 
a stone.  Weber  and  Nares  give  wrong  expla- 
nations. It  is  alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works, 
1734.  p.  184. 

lie  venter  on  their  heads  my  brindled  cow. 

With  any  boy  at  dtut^point  they  thail  play. 

Peacham't  Thalia*»  Banket,  1890. 

DUSTYFATS.  Pedlars.  Jacob. 

DU  STY  POLL.  A nickname  for  a miller.  “A 
myller  dustypoll,"  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  3. 

DUT.  An  animal’s  tusk.  (.4.-5.) 

DUTCH.  White,  or  Dutch  clover.  Dorset. 
She  talks  Dutch,  i.  c.  she  uses  tine  and  affected 
words.  Dutch  concert,  a great  noise ; also, 
a game  so  called. 

DUTCH-CLOAK,  A short  cloak  much  worn 
by  the  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

DUTCH-GLEEK.  A jocular  term  for  drinking, 
alluding  to  the  Dutch  drunkards. 

DUTCH-MORGAN.  The  horse-daisy.  I.  Ulght. 

DUTCH-WIDOW’.  A courtezan.  Dekker. 

DUTE.  Pleasure.  Cocaygne,  9. 

DUTEE.  Duty.  (^.-A’.) 

DUTFIN.  The  bridle  in  cart -harness.  East. 

DUTTE.  Doubted ; feared.  Gawagne. 

DUTTEN.  Shut  \ fasten.  Ritson. 

DUTTY.  A kind  of  fine  cloth. 

DUYC.  A leader.  {A^N.) 

And  whenn«  Alexander  herde  thU,  he  remowede 
hU  oste,  and  chese  owte  cl.  of  duyrs  that  knewe  the 
cuntree.  for  to  hafe  (he  governance  of  hit  oete,  and 
to  Icde  thamc  tcrurly  thurgh  that  strange  ctintree. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  ]7,  f.  X?. 

DUYRE.  To  endure.  ITeber. 

DUYSTRE.  A leader. 

Here  ordre  is  of  so  hyje  a kynd». 

That  they  ben  dupttrot  of  the  wcy. 

Cvtcrr,  Afs,  sof.  Antiq.  134,  f.  45. 


DUYSTRY.  To  destroy.  Audelay,  p.  23. 

DUZEYN.  A dozen.  ITeber. 

DUZZY.  Slow;  heavy.  Chesh. 

DU5TY.  Doughty.  (.4.-5.)  *•  That  shulde  be 
dujty  mon,”  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  128. 

DWAIN.  Paint ; sickly.  East.  Also,  a faint- 
ing fit  or  swoon. 

DWALE.  The  night-shade.  (/4.-5.)  It  is 
highly  narcotic,  and  hence  used  to  express  a 
lethargic  disease.  See  Rcliq.  Autiq.  i.  324, 
for  a curious  receipt  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
There  was  a sleeping  potion  so  called,  made 
of  hemlock  and  other  materials,  which  is  al- 
luded to  by  Chaucer,  and  was  given  formerly 
to  patients  on  whom  surgical  operations  were 
to  be  performed.  7b  dwale,  to  mutter  de- 
liriously ; a Devonshire  verb,  which  seems  to 
l)e  connected  with  the  other  terms. 

Whmne  Joseph  had  tolde  this  tale. 

The!  fel  as  the!  had  dronken  dtvaie, 

Grovelynge  doun  on  erthe  plat. 

Curtcr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  TWfi.  Cs*i(a6.  f.  lU?. 
For  1 wol  knowe  be  thy  tale, 

That  thou  hast  dronken  of  the  dwah. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  179. 

DWALLOWED.  Withered.  Cumb. 

DW^ARFS-MONEY.  Ancient  coins  found  in 
some  places  on  the  coast.  Kent. 

DWELLE.  To  remain.  {A.-S.) 

Robyn,  dtetl  not  long  fro  me, 

1 know  no  man  here  but  the. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  4fl,  f.  53. 

DWELLINGS.  DeUyi.  (A.~S.) 

DWERE.  Doubt.  Cor.  Myst. 

DW'ERUGH.  A dwarf.  (.4.-5.) 

DWILE.  A refuse  lock  of  wool ; a mop  made  of 
them  ; any  coarse  nibbing  rag.  East. 

DWINDLE.  A poor  sickly  child.  Kent. 

DWINDLER.  A swindler.  AorM. 

DWINB.  (1)  To  pull  even.  South. 

(2)  To  faint ; to  pine ; to  disappear ; to  waste 
away.  / 'ar.  dial 

Deihe  on  roe  hathe  sett  hys  merke, 

As  greiM  in  medowe  y dryc  and  duyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  3. 
Thus  dwgneth  he  tllle  he  be  ded 
In  hlodrynge  of  his  owen  astate. 

Couer,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  125. 

DWINGE.  To  shrivel  and  dwindle.  Abif. 
“ Dwingle,”  Brome’s  Songs,  cd.  IGGl,  p.  183. 

DWON.  Down.  Weber. 

DWYRD.  Taught ; directed.  (A.-N.) 

DWTE.  A debt.  Pr.  Parc. 

DYA.  Dyachylon.  {A.-N.) 

DYCH.  A ditch ; a great  pit.  (.4.-5.)  Also,  a 
mound,  dike,  or  bank. 

DYDER.  Thither.  Weber. 

DYDLE.  A kind  of  mud-drag.  Norf. 

DYE-HOUSE.  A dairy-.  Gtouc. 

DYENTELY.  Daintily.  Skelton. 

DYFFAFE.  To  deceive.  {A.-N.) 

Swylke  wyches  ere  for  to  wayfc. 

For  many  manne  thal  may  dytffafe. 

R.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Birrs, 

DYGH.  To  die.  Hampole. 

DYK.  A ditch.  {A.^S.) 

DYKKE.  Thick.  Ritson. 
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DYLDB.  To  rcwmrtl  j to  yield. 

DYLFE.  ThedevU.  Digby  Myat.  p.  70. 
DYLFULLE.  Doleful ; lamentable.  (>^.-5.) 

The  einperoure  hath  tan  the  way 
To  the  knyght,  there  ai  he  lay 
Bcayde  the  thynge. 

MS.  OitUab,  Ff.  11.38,  f.  67. 
Eryr  lay  the  lady  fa»te  ailepe, 

A dylfuiU  iwevyii  can  *che  mete.  MS.  Ihid.  f.  83. 
DYLL.  A dele,  or  part.  Weber, 

DYMABLE.  Subject  to  tithea. 

DYMES.  Tithes. 

DYMOX.  A sturdy  combatant.  Eaet.  Per- 
haps this  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
Dvmokc,  the  king's  champion. 

DYMYSENT.  A girdle.  (A.-N.)  “Adyray- 
sent  of  gold,"  Test.  Vetust.  p.  435. 

DYNE.  Thine.  Riteon, 

DYNERE.  A dinner. 

I bade  felowei  to  my  dynere. 

MS.  Ofara6.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  4.0. 

DYNET.  Dined.  {A^N.) 

Joly  Robyn  that  djm«r  with  me 
Hase  behette  me  my  mont-. 

JT5.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  40.  f.  61. 

DYNTAND.  Riding.  Tourneley, 

DYODON.  Died,  pi.  Tundalc,  p.  52. 

DYPPE.  Deep.  Tundale,  p.  13. 

DYRE.  Dear.  Chaucer. 

Farewelle,  dyre  herte,  chef  yn  remetnbraunco. 

And  ever  achalle  unto  the  oure  y dy. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  ISl. 

DYREN.  To  endure,  freber. 

DYSCET.  Deceit.  “ Fulle  of  rfyscef,”  MS.. 
Cantab.  Ff.  i.  G,  f.  140. 

DYSCOMWITE.  To  defeat.  Warton,  ii.  257. 
DYSCRYE.  To  describe.  (A.~N.) 

DYSE.  To  break  or  bruise.  (vf.-iV.) 
DYSEMOL.  Unfortunate.  {A.^S.) 
DYSGRATE.  Disgraced  ; degraded. 
DYSIIEIGIITRN.  To  disparage;  to  disgrace. 
Gionc. 


I.  Crtipen. 

. EA.  (1)  In ; and ; yes.  North. 

(2)  Water.  Eaet.  Genuine  A.-S.  Also,  a river 
on  the  sands  by  the  sea  shore. 

(3)  One ; one  of  several;  each.  North. 

(4)  Law ; right ; equity.  Verttegan. 

EACE.  A worm.  /.  Wight. 

EAGER.  (1)  Sour.  (Fr.)  Also,  sharp,  some- 
times applied  to  the  air.  Sec  Florio,  pp.  B,  69. 

(2^  A peculiar  and  dangerous  violence  of  the 
tide  in  some  rivers,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  vehement  confluence  of  two  streams,  or 
by  the  channel  becoming  narrower  or  shal- 
lower, or  both.  Tlic  eager  in  the  river  Severn 
is  mentioned  by  Camden,  and  many  other  early 
writers.  The  boatmen  still  say,  **  ware  ager," 
when  any  danger  is  to  he  apprehended  from 
ii.  Forby  mentions  several  other  instances 
in  various  rivers  in  England  and  France.  Ac- 
conling  to  Kcnnett,  **  any  sudden  inundation 
of  the  sea  is  called  an  egor  at  llowden  in  York- 
shire," which  is  perhaps  the  scuac  of  aker  in 
Colt.  MS.  quoted  in  v.  Acker. 

3)  Angry ; furious.  North. 


DYSKERB.  To  discover;  to  betray. 

W0  ne  wolds  nevyr  to  you  dptkera, 

MS.  Harl.  8938.  f.  108. 

DYSKEVER.  See  Dgekere.  The  MS.  of  the 
Erie  of  Tolous,  636,  reads  dgekevere. 
Meotengere,  y prey  the  do  me  eneewro 
That  thou  wylt  never  me  dykaaar, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38.  f.  95. 
DYSMALE.  Ruin ; destruction.  (A.^N.) 
DY'SON.  The  flax  on  a distafT.  West. 
DYSPARBLE.  To  disperse. 

Our  Lord  arytlth,  and  his  enemys  be  diftparbled 
aboute,  ond  fle  they  that  haten  him  fro  hyt  visage. 

MS.  Bodl.  423,  r.  841. 

DYSPARYTABLE.  UnequaUed.  {A.^N.) 

And  hDowe  hym  os  Ood  Almyghtc, 

That  was  for  me  man  d^patytabU. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  82. 
DYSPONSATE.  Set  in  order,  (luit.) 
DYSPYTE.  Anger;  revenge. 

Of  hyra  he  bad  grete  dyrpytt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38.  f.  78. 
DYSSAYVE.  To  deceive.  (y/.-M) 

The  develle  entire  than  by  fols  lllumyruryoni 
and  fais  sownnes  and  swetnes.  and  dpteaftrt  a mans 
saule.  MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.821. 

DYSTURBELAUNCE.  A disturbance.  (A.~N.) 

Large  conscience  makyth  a dpaturbelaunee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  6.  f.  1^9. 

DYSWARY.  Doubt.  Cw.  MgA. 

DYTARE.  One  who  prepares.  Pr.  Parc. 
DYTH.  Dressed ; prepaid  (A.^S.) 

DYTT.  Same  as  dit,  q.  v. 

The  seronde  prafyt  of  anger  smerte. 

Is  that  anger  may  the  dcvciya  mouthe  Hptt, 

That  he  DO  spcche  may  i^pcke  overtwhart. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  U. 

DYVENDOP.  Sec  Dice^apper. 
DYZE-MAN'S-DAY.  Childermas.  North. 
DY3K.  To  die,  {A.-S.) 

He  schall  treuly  have  my  curse, 

And  ever  schall  have  to  that  I dpy. 

MS.  AthmoU  61,  f.  90. 


E.\GERSPIRED.  Same  as  Ackereprit,  q.  v. 
EAGLESS.  A female  eagle.  HoveU. 

EAK.  (1)  An  oak.  North. 

(2)  Eternity.  Scott. 

EALAND.  An  island.  Craoen. 

EALD.  Old.  Also,  age.  Nortfu 
EALDREN.  Elderly.  North. 

BALE.  To  reproach.  Devon. 

EALIMO.  A lean-to.  North. 

EAM.  (1)  An  uncle.  North.  In  common  use 
in  early  English.  It  is  applied  in  Yorkshire, 
says  Kennett,  to  any  friend  or  neighbour. 

(2)  To  have  leisure  ; to  spare  time.  Cheek, 
EAMBY.  Close  by ; at  hand.  Cheek. 

EAN.  To  bring  forth  young,  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  ewes. 

EAND.  The  breath  or  spirit.  North, 
EANL1NGS.  Lambs  jiut  bom.  Skak. 
EAPNS.  A handful.  Yorkeh. 

EAR.  (1)  To  plough.  (.^.-5.)  Hence  earabiS; 
fit  for  cultivation  with  corn. 

(2)  Au  animal’s  kidney.  Eaet. 

(3)  A place  where  hatches  prevent  the  influx  of 
the  title.  Somereet. 
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(4)  Honour.  Ventegan. 

(5)  The  handle  of  a pot.  far,  dial 

(6)  Bare,  air.  Chester  Plays,  i.  22. 

(7)  To  set  together  by  the  cars,  i.  c.  to  quarrel. 
To  send  one  away  with  a flea  in  his  ear,  i.  c. 
in  anger  or  disgrace.  To  be  up  to  the  cars, 
i.  e.  to  be  fully  engaged. 

EAR-UREED.  The  prominent  part  at  the  end 
of  a cart.  North. 

EARD.  Earth,  or  ground.  North. 

EARFE.  Fearful ; timorous.  North. 

EARIKE.  A tax  paid  for  ploughing. 

EARING.  Ploughing,  or  cultivation.  Some- 
times, a day's  ploughing.  W%Um. 

EARING-BAG-SKIN.  A calfs  stomach,  from 
which  rennet  is  made.  North. 

EAR-KECKERS.  The  tonsils  of  the  throat. 
Somrrtet. 

EARLES.  Same  as  ArUi,  q.T. 

EAR-MARK.  A token,  or  signal.  North. 

EARMNESSE.  Poverty.  Ventrgon. 

EARN.  (1)  To  curdle  milk.  North. 

(2)  Some  kind  of  clothing  or  dress.  Sec  Floddon 
Field,  ed.  1808,  p.  60. 

(3)  To  glean.  North. 

EARNDER.  The  morning,  or  forenoon. 
Thoresby  says,  ** forenoon  drinking;”  and 
Grose  explains  it  the  afternoon.  York$K 

EARNE.  To  yearn.  See  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  ix;  King  and  Northeme  Man,  1640. 
EamtfuU,  Misfortnnes  of  Arthur,  p.  64. 

EARNEST.  (1)  To  use  in  earnest.  Narer. 

(2)  Deposit  money  given  to  bind  a bargain,  or 
on  hiring  a servant,  Ac.  “ This  simple  token 
or  poore  earnest  peanie,”  Bibl.  Eliotic,  1559, 
ded.  See  Coverdale's  Works,  p.  384  ; Florio, 
pp.  39,  81. 

EARNING.  Cheese-rennet.  North. 

EARSH.  A stubble-field.  South. 

EART.  Sometimes.  Exmoor. 

EARTH.  (1)  To  lodge,  as  a bad^r  docs. 

(2)  A day's  ploughing,  far.  dial. 

EARTH-CHESNUT.  A kipper-nut.  Crrard. 

EARTHEQWAYE.  An  earthquake.  (/f.-5.) 

EAUTH-FAST-STONE.  A stone  api»cariiig  on 
the  surface,  but  fast  in  the  earth.  North. 

EARTHGALL.  The  larger  centaury.  IVett. 

EARTHLY.  Rough ; austere.  Yorkah. 

E.ARTH-RIDGE.  A few  feet  of  earth  round  a 
field  which  is  ploughed  up  close  to  the 
hedges,  and,  sometimes  after  having  produced 
a crop  of  potatoes,  is  carried  out  into  the  field 
for  manure,  and  there  mixed  with  dung, 
sand,  &c. 

EARTH-STOPPING.  Stopping  up  the  holea 
of  foxes  previously  to  hunting  them. 

EARTH-TABLE.  The  lowest  course  of  stone 
that  is  seen  in  a building,  level  with  the  earth. 
See  W.  Wyre.  p.  282. 

EARWEORTHE.  Honoux&ble.  Verategan. 

EARWIKB.  An  ear-wig.  Someraot. 

EARWRIG.  An  ear-wig.  Somaraat, 

EARY.  Every.  Yorkah. 

EASEFUL.  Easy ; comfortable.  Boat. 

BASEMENT.  Ease;  relief.  South.  To  do 


one's  easement,  mingei'e.  A house  of  e.*:be. 
ment,  a jakes. 

EASEN.  The  eaves  of  a house,  fl’eatm. 
EASIFUL.  Placid;  indolent.  North. 
KASILIER.  More  easy.  Oxon. 

EASILY.  Slowly.  Yorkah. 

EASING-DROPS.  The  drops  of  water  from 
the  eaves  of  houses  after  rain.  North, 
EASINGS.  (1)  Dung;  ordure.  North. 

(2)  The  eaves  of  a house.  North. 
EASING-SPARROW.  The  common  house- 
sparrow.  Salop. 

EASLES.  Hot  embers.  EaaeX. 

EASTER.  The  hack  of  a chimney,  or  chimney- 
stock  : also  as  aatre,  q.  v. 

EASTERLING.  A native  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
or  of  the  East  of  Germany. 

EASY-BEEP.  Lean  cattle.  North. 
EASY-END.  Cheap.  Cravan. 

EATERS.  Servants.  Jonaon. 

EAT-FLESH.  The  stone  aercophagua. 

EATH.  (1)  Easy.  North. 

(2)  Earth.  B'itta. 

EATHELIC.  Easily.  Veratagan. 

EATHLY.  Easily.  Pcele,  ii.  232. 

EATHS.  Easily ; commonly.  Narea. 
EAT-OUT.  To  undermine  by  false  insinuations ; 

to  eat  too  much  at  another’s  expense.  North. 
EATSEAGT.  Perjured ; denied,  rerategan. 
EAVE.  To  thaw.  Daron. 

EAVELONG.  Same  as  Aralong,  q.  v. 

EAVER.  A quarter  of  the  heavens.  North. 
EAVINGS.  The  caves  of  a house. 

EBANE.  Ebony.  Pr.  Part. 

EBB.  Near  the  surface.  Waat. 

EBB-CRUSE.  A cruse,  or  i>ot,  very  nearly 
empty.  See  Hall's  Satires,  vi.  1. 

EBBBR.  Shallow.  {.1.~S.)  Bislmp  Hall  speaks 
of  “ the  ebber  shore,”  Works,  1648,  p.  20. 

And  so  that  that  oure  lawedumrs  to  be  done  illle 
wikked  menc,  je  tuffere  kyndrljr;  and  Ihcrfore 
hym  that  we  halde  wjrsc,  halde  an  ebbert  Tule. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  I.  17,  r.,V7. 
She  cried  and  made  muchel  dol, 

As  she  that  was  an  fol. 

CVrsor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  7Wn.  Cantab,  f (II 

EBBLE.  The  asp  tree.  Eaat.  We\\A\eehtUe 
ira,  abonua,  in  Prompt.  Porv.  p.  17.  “ Juse 
of  able,”  MS.  Med.  Line. 

EBENE.  Elmnywood.  HowalJ. 

E-BLAW.  Blown.  Audelay,  p.  13. 
EBRAIKE.  Hebrew.  Chaucar. 

EBREU.  Hebrew,  hfaunderila. 
EBRIDYLLID.  Bridled.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  27. 
EBUS.  Ebenercr.  Yar.  dial. 

ECCLESIAST.  An  ecclesiastical  person.  Also, 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

ECCLES-TREE.  An  axle-tree.  Eaat. 
ECHADELL.  Each  a deal ; i.  e.  the  whole. 
ECHE.  (1)  Each  one;  every  one.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  add  to ; to  increase.  (A.-S.) 

Lcnger  was  hit  not  tho  dayes, 

But  sith  men  that  aflur  wore 
Thetto  acHad  more  and  more. 

Curaer  Jlfundl,  Jtf  S.  CoU.  Trin.  Cnutab.  f.  129. 
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ECHESB.  To  choose.  See  Warion,  i.  12. 

Loo  here  two  cofrii  on  the  bortle, 

Eche*9  whiche  50W  liite  of  thoo  feo. 

Ceieer,  US.  Sue.  .411(17.  134.  f.  141. 

ECHT.  All.  Hfame. 

ECKLE.  (1)  A woodpecker.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  aim ; to  intend ; to  design.  S'orth.  The 
usual  form  is  elite. 

ECTASY.  Madness.  Shat. 
EDB0RR0W4.DAY.  St.  Edburge’s  day. 
EDDER.  (1)  A serpent:  an  adder.  (/Y.-S.) 

Still  in  use  in  the  North. 

(2)  The  binding  at  the  top  of  stakes  used  in 
making  hedges.  North. 

EDDERCOP.  A spider.  Craten. 

EDDERING.  Same  as  Edder  (2). 
EDDERWORT.  The  herb  dragonworf. 
EDDIGE.  The  aftermath.  Derbyth. 
EDDISH.  Another  form  of  eddige,  but  more 
properly  the  stubble  in  com  or  grass. 
EDDLE.  Putrid  water.  Norihumi. 
EDDREN.  Adders.  (A.-S.) 

EDDY.  An  idiot.  Chah. 

EDE.  (1)  Went.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  St.  Eadgitbe.  Hampson,  ii.  105. 

EDER.  A hedge.  Cheth. 

EDERLYNG.  Relations.  {A.-S.) 

EDFEDRID.  Pleased;  satisfied  with? 

EDGE.  (1)  The  side  of  a hill ; a ridge.  As  Bid- 

dlestone  Edge,  &c.  in  the  North. 
f2)  To  stand  asiile ; to  make  way.  North. 

( 3)  To  set  on  edge,  as  one’s  teeth,  &c. 

(4)  Edge  o' dark,  eeening.  Craven, 

(5)  To  harrow.  North. 

EDGE.LEAMS.  Edge  tools.  North. 
EDGLING.  Standing  on  one  end.  If'arto. 
EDGREW.  Aftermath.  Chesh. 

EDIFYE.  To  build.  (A.-N.) 

EDIPPE.  (Edipus.  CAoucer. 

EDNE.  To  renew ; to  renorate.  {A.-S.) 
E-DON.  Done ; finished.  (A.-S.) 

EDRESS.  Dressed ; prepared.  “ Rrady  edress,” 
Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  284. 
EDWARD-SIIOVELBOARDS.  Broad  shilhngs 
of  Edward  VI.  formerly  used  in  playing  the 
game  of  shovclboard. 

EDWYTE.  To  reproach ; to  blame.  {A.-S.) 
It  is  a substantive  in  Rob.  GIoiic.  p.  379  ; Gy 
of  Warwike,  pp.  118,  156,251. 

And  wo  isylht  Utylle  with  gret  lentlmont, 

Som  fo]ke  wol  tdwytt  him  with  foly. 

ATS.  Cktntab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  I9G. 
EE.  (1)  A spout.  North. 

(2)  Even  ; evening.  Percy. 

(3)  An  eye.  Still  in  use. 

Of  that  sche  might  noght  bs  awrekr. 

For  Mhamc  cowda  anethe  ipvke. 

And  never  the  tese  mercy  ihe  preyd. 

With  wepynge  er,  and  thus  she  seyde. 

Geteer,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  09. 

(4)  The  top  of  a drinking,  cup. 

(5)  To  love,  or  respect.  North. 

EECLE. . An  icicle.  Salop. 

EED.  I had.  North. 

EEF.  Easy.  Stanihurst,  p.  11. 

EE-GRASS.  Aftermath.  Doreet. 
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EEIR.  Condition.  {A.-S)  “ A stude  of  good 
ecir,”  Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  5. 

EEK.  To  itch.  Yorksh. 

EEL.  To  cover  in.  Also,  to  season  an  oven 
when  first  erected.  Cheth. 

EELDE.  Age.  Still  used  in  the  North. 

Quod  Reson,  In  etlda  of  twentl  jecre. 

Go  to  Oxonford  or  leroe  lawe. 

MS.  Canlab.  Ft.  II.  38,  f.  ]S. 
EELEATOR.  A young  cel.  North. 
EELFARE.  A brood  of  eels. 

EEL-SHEAR.  An  iron  instrument  with  three 
or  four  points  used  for  catching  cels  in  the 
Southern  counties. 

EEL-THING.  St.  Anthony's  fire.  Enex. 

EEM.  (1)  Leisure.  See  Em. 

(2)  Almost,  ffarw. 

EEMIN.  The  evening.  Yorkih. 

EEN.  (1)  The  eyes.  North.  See  Reliq.  Amiq. 
i.  82 ; Robin  Hood,  L 102. 

(2)  To : but ; except.  Somenel. 

EENT.  It  is  not.  North. 

EENY.  FuU  of  holes.  Yorkth. 

EERIE.  Frightened.  Northumb. 

EERU  An  carL  {A.-S.) 

EERLONDE.  Ireland.  Pr.  Pan. 

EERNYS.  Attention.  {A.-S.) 

EERYS.  Ears.  North. 

Tha  bloda  brsite  owt  at  hya  arrya. 

And  bys  itada  to  grownda  ha  barya 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  7C. 
BBS.  Yes.  Par.  dial. 

EE-SCAR.  An  unpleasant  object.  North. 
BEST.  The  East.  {A.-S.) 

EET.  Yet.  Devon. 

EETH.  Easy.  Northumb. 

EEVER.  Ray-grass.  Devon. 

EF.  After.  Hearne. 

E-FERE.  Together.  {A.-S.)  Sec  Audelay's 

Poems,  p.  50 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  302,  304. 
EFFECT.  (I)  SubsUnce.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  An  intention.  Shak. 

EFFECTUOUS.  Effectual.  IMmthed. 
EFFERE.  Wild : strange.  (Lat.) 

EFFET.  A newt.  Var.  dial. 

F.FFII.  A likeness ; an  effigy.  Suffolk. 
EFFLATED.  Puffed  up.  Chaucer. 
EFFRENATED.  Ungovernable.  {Lot.) 
EFFUND.  To  pour  forth.  (Lat.) 

EFFUSION.  Confusion.  (A.-N.) 

EFNE.  Heaven.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  278. 
EFRENGE.  Fringe.  Cunningham,  p.  14. 

EFT.  Again.  (A.-S.)  " And  fylle  hit  ^e  fulle 
wcle,”  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

EPTER.  After.  North. 

EFTEST.  Quickest ; readiest.  Shak. 
EFTIR-TEMSIN-BREOD.  Bread  madcof  coirse 
flour  or  refuse  from  the  sieve.  Yorkth. 
EFT-SITHES.  Oft-times.  North. 
EFTSONES.  Immediately.  (A.-S.) 
EFTURES.  Passages.  Malory,  iL  376. 

EGAL.  Equal.  {Pr.) 

EGALITEE.  Equality.  {A.-N.) 

EGALLY.  Equally.  {Pr.) 

EGALNESS.  Equality.  Nartt. 

EGAR.  To  put  aside.  {Pr.) 
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EGERS.  Spring  tulip*.  Bailey. 

EGESTIOUS.  Belongiiig  to  digestion. 

K-GEVYN.  Given.  (A.-S.) 

The  »lxte  conuundmeot  I will  reherce  «Uo> 

By  Ood  and  that  in  itrayte  wyae. 

MS,  Laud.  416.  f.  Si. 

EGG.  To  urge  on ; to  indte.  Still  in  nse  in 
the  North  of  England. 

The  drede  of  God  cs  that  we  turne  noghte 
agayne  tille  oure  aynne  thurghc  any  Ule  tgfeyng, 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f*  106. 

EGG.BERRY.  The  birdcheny.  North, 

EGGE.  (1)  Age. 

I meght  not  faat.  nor  I wold  not  pray ; 

I thoyt  to  a mendyd  la  my  egge. 

MS.  UncotnA,  I.  17.  f.61- 

(2)  Edged ; sharp.  Also  a substantive,  the  edge 
of  any  instrument. 

Wroght  hyt  waa  welle  and  fryre. 

Moegge  toletnyght  hyt  apeyre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  96.  f.  101. 

EGGEMENT.  indtement.  (^.-5.) 

EGG-FEAST.  The  Saturday  prece^ng  Shrove 
Tuesday,  so  called  at  Oxford.  Also  known  as 
Egg-Saturday.  Egg-Sunday  is  mentioned  in 
Baker's  Theatrum  ‘^nmphans,  1670.  p.  37. 

EGGING.  Urging ; indtement.  (A.-S.) 

EGGLER.  One  who  goes  about  the  country 
collecting  eggs  for  sale.  North. 

EGG-PIE.  A dish  correctly  described  by  its 
title.  It  is  still  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  mentioned  in  Taylor’s  Workes. 
L 146. 

EGGS.  To  have  eggs  on  the  spit.  i.  e.  to  be  ac- 
tively employed. 

EGGS-AND-COLLOPS.  (1)  Toad-flax.  North. 

(2)  Fried  eggs  and  bacon.  Var.  dial. 

EGGS-FOR-MONEY.  A proverbial  expression, 
used  when  a person  was  awed  by  threats,  or 
had  been  overreached  into  giving  money  for 
comparatively  worthless  things. 

EGG-WIFE-TROT.  An  easy  jog  trot.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  obvious. 

EGHE.  An  eye.  {A.-S.) 

Thow  Mile  hym  le  with  tghe. 

And  come  to  Crlste  tbl  frende. 

MS.  Lineotn  A.  1. 1?.  f.  8». 

EGHGE.  Edge.  {A.-S.) 

EGHNE.  Eyes.  {A.-S.) 

For  alle  themanaco  of  hyi  myghte. 

And  mawgree  hit  ^ghna. 

Morte  Arthur*,  MS,  Line.  f.  S7. 

EGHTE.  Possessions;  property.  (A.-S.) 

EGIfWAR.  Ever.  Webrr. 

EGIR.  A kind  of  precious  stone. 

AUe  of  rewelie  bane. 

Off  *gir  and  of  urbane. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  136. 

EGLANTINE.  Sweet  briar.  The  name  waa 
occasionally  given  to  the  wild  rose. 

EGLEHORNE.  A species  of  hawk. 

EGLENTERE.  Eglantine.  Chaucer. 

EGLING.  A perch,  two  years  old. 

EGRE.  Courageous.  Will,  Went. 

EGREDOUCE.  A kind  of  dish  or  sauce,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  old  cookery  books. 
Also  as  dbirce-cyyr,  q.  v. 
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EGRELICHE.  Sourly ; bitterly.  {A.-N.) 
EGREMOINE.  Agrimony.  {A.-N.) 
EGREMONY.  Sorrow.  {Lot.) 
EGREMOUNDE.  Agrimony.  {A.-N.) 
EGRET.  A kind  of  heron.  See  Ord.  and  Reg. 

p.  220 ; Harrison,  p.  223. 

EGRITUDE.  Sickness.  {Lat.) 

EGYLL.  An  eagle.  Litton. 

EGYNG.  Urging;  incitement.  (A.-S.) 

Thorow  the  fendet  egyng,  « 

Hyt  doubter  ihoujt  another  thyng. 

Jf5.^Mmo/e6l.  f.  GO. 

EGYPTIAN-FROG.  A toad.  /.  /n^ht. 
EGYTMENT.  An  agistment.  South. 

EHGNE.  Eyes.  (^.-5'.) 

EIIYT.  Eat.  Wicklife. 

EIE.  Fear.  (A-S.) 

For  many  thyngyt  hyt  yi  gretc  epe, 

The  whyche  falleth  me  nat  for  to  teyc. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  H. 
EIGH.  (1)  Aye;  yes.  North.  Also  an  inter- 
rogative, what  do  you  say  ? 

(2)  The  eye.  (^.-5’.) 

(3)  Fear.  Beves  of  Ilamtonn.  p.  72. 

EIGHEN.  The  holes  or  indices  of  the  ancient 

quadrant  were  so  called. 

EIGHE-SENE.  The  eyesight.  (A.-S.) 
EIGH-WYE.  Yes,  yes.  North. 

EIKE-TREE.  An  oak. . Yorksh. 

BILD.  To  be  sickly;  to  grow  old;  to  yield; 

old  age.  North. 

EILE.  Evil  Nominale  MS. 

EILEBER.  The  herb  al/tartd. 

ElLET-llOLES.  Very  small  holes,  a term  in 
sempitresy.  NortM. 

EILLE.  To  be  sick,  or  ilL  {A.-S.) 

EIM.  Even ; exact  t equal.  North, 
EINATTER.  A serpent.  Cumb. 

EINE.  Eyes.  Tarlton,  p.  89. 

EIK.  The  air.  See  St.  Brandan,  p.  32. 

At  undren  tide  ther  coom  a foun, 

' Pro  the  fit  brestyng  dnun. 

Curaer  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  TVIn.  Cantab,  f.  115. 

EIRE.  An  heir.  (A.-N.) 

EIRIE.  Sune  a.  Airy,  q.  v. 

EIRY.  Light ; uncvthl;.  .Vor/A. 

EISEL.  Vinegw.  (A.-S.) 

EISTE.  The  highest.  (A.-S.) 

EIT.  To  e»t.  Yorkth. 

EITK.  Either.  Ueame. 

EIYT.  A newt.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  29. 

EI5TE.  Eight.  Also,  property.  (A.-S.) 
EI3YEN.  Eyes.  (A.-S.) 

EKE.  (1)  To  ease ; to  kill ; to  rid.  Heame. 

(2)  Also.  Common  in  old  ballads. 

(3)  An  uldition  to  a bee-hive.  North. 

EKER.  Woter-cressea.  (A.-S.) 

EKKENE.  To  prolong.  (A.-S.) 

EKYN.  (1)  Also.  Heame. 

(2)  To  itch.  Prompt.  Parr. 

EL.  Else.  Heame. 

ELA.  The  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  music. 

See  Middleton,  ill.  624. 

ELAGERE.  Strength ; power.  (A.-S.) 

ELAT.  ElatciL  (Ijit.) 

ELAXATE.  To  unloose.  (Lat.) 
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ELBORYN.  Akindofwine.  U’fber. 

ELBOW.  A promontory.  IltnctU. 

ELBOW-GREASE.  Persevering  exercise  of  the 
arms,  exciting  perspiration. 

ELBOWS.  To  be  out  at  the  elbows,  i.  c.  to  be 
in  great  ditficuUies. 

ELBOWSHAKER.  A gamester;  a sharper. 

ELCONE.  Each  one.  Cumb. 

ELCY.  Alice.  North, 

EJ.D.  Old  age;  old  people.  {A.-S.)  Some- 
times. for  age  in  general. 

ELDE.  (1)  To  make,  or  grow  old.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  delay;  to  linger.  Pi.  Cott. 

ELDED.  AUed.  Also,  held.  Salop. 

ELDEN.  Rubbish : fuel.  North. 

ELDER.  (1)  A cow’s  udder,  far.  dial. 

2)  Rather;  somewhat  bigger.  North. 

3)  An  ancestor.  {A.-S.)  A justice  of  peace 
was  formerly  so  called. 

ELDER-HAND.  In  cards,  he  who  held  the 
hand  was  said  to  be  elder-hand. 

ELDERLY-MAN.  A chief,  or  principal.  Cumb. 

ELDERMAN.  A nobleman. 

ELDERN.  An  elder  tree.  Ea$t.  AJsoan  ad- 
jective, made  of  the  elder. 

ELDERNE.  Elders ; ancestors.  {A.-S.) 

ELDER-ROB.  A conserve  made  of  the  juice  of 
the  elderberry.  Line. 

ELDERYNGES.  Parents;  ancestors.  {A.-S.) 

ELD-FATHER.  A grandfather.  North. 

ELD-MOTHER.  A step-mother.  North. 

ELDRITCH.  Ghastly.  Northumb. 

ELE.  (1)  An  aisle.  Bloxam. 

(2)  Aid ; help.  Skinner.  • 

ELECH.  Alike ; equally.  (A.-S.) 

ELECTION.  Option,  /n  eieefion,  likely. 

ELEMEN.  Madeofelm.  Dornt. 

ELEME.NT.  The  sky,  or  heavens.  North. 

ELENGE.  Painful.  (A.-S.)  Also,  sorrowful. 

Eling,  St.  Brandan,  p.  .30.  Elengliche,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  231.  It  also  means  m/i7nry, 
a sense  still  retained  in  some  counties.  ^ 
ingmeiif  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  84.  Kennctt  has, 
“ EiUnge,  solitary,  lonely,  melancholy.*' 

An  eli/ngtf  Hf  there  thei  ledde. 

In  wlldcrnes  were  thei  fedde. 

Ctiftor  Uundi,  US.  CotL  7Wn.  Canteb.  t.  SO. 

ELENGERE.  More  Borrowful. 

His  Uboure  to  him  U the  elengtrt. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  956. 

ELEPHANT.  A species  of  scabious. 

KLET.  Fucl;ollit.  IHlti. 

ELEVENER.  A luncheon.  Sun. 

Ei.EWN.  Eleven.  Ermoor. 

ELF.  (1)  To  entangle  hair  in  knots,  an  amasc- 
ment  indulged  in  by  Queen  Mab. 

(2)  A mischievous  person.  A'orM. 

ELF-ARROWS.  Ancient  arrow-heads,  so  called 
by  rustics  in  the  North. 

ELFAYDKS.  Some  kind  of  animals,  mentioned 
in  the  MS.  Mortc  Artlnu’e,  f.  77. 

ELFE.  a witch,  or  fairy.  (A.-S.) 

ELF-LOCKS.  Entangl^  hair.  “ Curl’d  and 
full  of  elves-locks,”  Wits  Miscrie,  1596. 

ELF-QUENE.  The  queen  of  elves,  or  fairies. 

ELF-SHOTS.  Same  as  h'lf-arroirt,  q.  v. 


ELGER.  An  eel-spear.  Pr.  Parr, 

ELICHE.  Alike.  Depos.  Ric.  11.  p.  6. 
ELICOMPANIE.  a tomtit.  C’omtr. 

ELIE.  Elijah.  Chaucer. 

ELIK.  Alike.  North. 

Tak  asafetida  and  aromatica,  of  ather  eiik 
kilie,  and  wax  and  oyl,  as  rcaooegjrflha. 

MS.  Unc.  Med.  (.  991. 

ELINGLICH.  Wretchedly.  (A.-S.) 

ELIS.  Eels.  Chaucer. 

ELISEE.  Elisha.  Chaucer, 

ELIT.  Elect.  Ileame, 

ELK.  (1)  A wild  swan.  North, 

(2)  A Und  of  yew  used  for  bows. 

ELL.  An  ell-wand.  Dgce. 

ELLARNE.  The  elder  tree.  (A.-S.)  Still  in 
use.  See  Heref.  Gl.  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  239. 
ELL-DOCKENS.  CoU’s-foot,  JVorM. 

ELLE.  An  eel.  Chaucer. 

BLLEED.  Together.  Line. 

ELLEK.  Alexander.  North* 

ELLEN.  EUs.  Heame. 

ELLENCH.  Afar  off.  Kent 
ELLENB.  Eleven.  Ileame 
ELLEN-TREE.  The  elder  tree.  Yorkih. 
ELLER.  The  alder  tree.  North. 

ELLERD.  Swoln  with  felon.  North. 

ELLES.  Else ; otherwise.  (A.-S.) 

5«t  I have  a morsel  for  thy  toth, 

And  eltie  1 were  to  blame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  M. 
ELLET. . The  elder  tree.  Sunex. 
ELLOCK-RAKE.  A small  rake  used  for  break- 
ing up  ant-hills.  Salop. 

ELL-RAKE.  A large  raJee.  Salop. 

ELLUM.  Elm.  Var.  dial 
ELLUMINE.  ToembelUih.  Skelton. 

ELLY.  A bound  or  goal  in  playing  at  foot-balL 
North. 

ELLYTHE.  Aileth.  Torrent,  p.  41. 

ELM.  An  ell  in  length.  North, 

ELMBN.  Made  of  elm.  Wett. 

ELMESSB.  Alms.  Prompt,  Parv. 
EI,MES5EVER.  An  almsgiver.  Pr.  Parv. 
ELMOTHER.  A step-mother.  North. 

ELNE.  An  eU.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2750  ; 

Holinshed,  Scotland,  p.  9.  Line.  **  False 
elnen,”  Rob.  Clone,  p.  429. 

ELNORNE.  The  elder  tree.  Pr.  Parv. 
ELN5ERDB.  An  ell-yard.  Gateagru. 
ELOINE.  To  remove,  or  banish.  (A.-N.) 
ELONO.  Slanting.  Exmoor. 

ELPHAMY.  Bryony.  North. 

ELREN.  The  elder  tree.  North. 

ELRICHE.  Dreadful ; terrible.  Durh, 

ELSE.  Already ; before.  Also,  others.  North* 
It  is  the  nickname  of  Alice. 

ELSEDOCK.  'The  herb  Enula  eampana, 
ELSEN.  A shoemaker’s  awL  North. 
ELSE-WHEN.  At  another  time. 

ELSH.  Uncouth.  Devon, 

EL.SPITH.  Elizabeth.  North, 
ELSWHITHER.  Elsewhere.  North. 

ELT.  (1)  To  knead  dough.  North. 

(2)  A young  sow  pig.  Weet. 

ELTH.  Old  age.  Chaucer. 
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ELTROT.  Stalk  of  wild  paraley.  »>*/. 
ELVEN.  An  elm.  Far.  dial. 

ELVENE.  Elves.  (//.-S.) 

ELVERS.  Young  cels.  Wnt. 

ELVES.  Young  cattle.  Tatter. 

ELVISH.  Irritable;  ^iteful;  peevish;  mis- 
chievous ; fantastic;  intractable.  (A.-S.)  It 
is  still  in  use. 

ELYSWUORE.  Elsewhere. 

And  what  thou  thalt  have  tharefore. 

Yn  Uiy»  world  &nd  el^$whore. 

M8.  Harl.  1701.  f.  14. 

EM.  Them.  Tar.  dial. 

EMANO.  Among.  North.  " Emangez  theme 
righte,”  Perceval,  604. 

EMASTYCE.  The  mastic.  Tundale,  p.  67. 
EMISAILD.  Bound  up.  (Fr.) 

EMBARMENT.  An  embargo.  A tract  was 
printed  in  1584,  entitled,  ••  A true  report  of 
the  general  embarrement  of  all  English 
shippes.”  Shakespeare  has  emiarjnemen/. 
EMBASE.  To  make  base.  Spenier. 
EMBASSADE.  An  embassy.  (£of.) 

EMBAY.  To  bathe.  Hence,  to  delight,  to 
charm  the  senses  irresistibly. 

EMBAYLE.  To  inclose,  ^tenser. 
EMBELISE.  To  beautify.  {A.-N.) 
EMBERINGS.  The  fasts  of  tte  ember  weeks. 
EMBESY.  To  embusy.  Skelton. 
EMBLEMENTS.  Pro6ts  of  land,  as  grass, 
fruit,  &e.  Blount. 

EMBOLDE.  To  make  bold.  {A.-N.) 
EMBOLIPE.  Oblique.  Chaucer. 
EMBOLNEDE.  Swelled.  Lydgate. 
EMBOSSED.  When  a deer  foamed  at  the 
mouth  from  fatigue,  be  was  said  to  be  em- 
bossed. A hunting  term. 

BMBOUCHMENT.  An  embossment.  Colee. 
EMBOWELLED.  ' Said  of  a hawk,  when  her 
gorge  was  void,  and  her  bowels  stiff. 
EMBOWING.  Arching.  Lydgate. 
EMBOYSSEMENT.  An  ambush.  t.A.-N.') 
EMBRAID.  To  upbraid.  Sec  Hall,  Henry  VI. 

f.  46 ; Tusier’s  Husbandry,  p.  313. 
EMBRASURES.  Embraces.  Shak. 
EMBREWED.  Soiled ; dirtied.  Lydgate. 
EMBROCADO.  A pass  in  fencing. 
EMBROUDEO.  Embroidered.  (A.-N.) 
EMDELEZ.  With  equal  sides.  Gawayne. 
EME.  (1)  Near.  Saly>. 

(2)  An  uncle.  See  Earn.  Douce  says  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  aunt. 

Weic  we  wole,  witboulen  wene, 

The  kynge  Arthur  cure  erne  tholde  he. 

VS.  Hart.  HS3,  t.  107- 

(3)  Consideration ; heed.  North. 

EMELE.  A female  roe.  See  a notice  of  their 
bokeynge  in  MS.  BodL  546. 

EMSLLE.  Among ; amidst. 

Wit  Nembiot  com  that  for  to  duelle. 

And  lok  a eonsell  tham  tmeUt. 

MS.  Cell.  Fttpat.  A.  Hi.  t.  14. 
EMENDALS.  A term  in  old  accounts,  signiftf- 
ing  the  sum  total  in  stock. 

BMENISCHE.  To  diminish. 


For  now  Alexander  dyes,  and  Hacctloyne  salle 
waxe  ay  lease  and  lease,  and  tmeiiitcht  day  hi  day. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  t.  48. 
EMER.  (1)  Nearer.  Sattgi. 

(2)  A deliverer ; one  who  succours  any  one  from 
a great  difficulty.  Line. 

E51ERAUDES.  The  hemorrhoids.  (A.-h.) 
EMERLON.  A merlin,  or  hawk.  Chaucer. 
EMERUS.  Humours ; diseases.  (A.-N.) 
EMERYEN.  Embers : hot  ashes.  {A.-S.) 
EMFORTH.  Even  with.  {A.-S.) 

EMIDDIS.  Amidst.  Cdnucer. 

EMMERS.  Embers.  Somertet. 
EM5IET-BATCH.  An  ant-hill.  Somertet. 

Also  called  an  emmet-but. 

EMMOISED.  Comforted.  Skinner. 
EMMOVE.  To  move.  Spenter. 

EMMUT.  Force ; impetus.  Devon. 
EMNENUSTE.  Diminished ; impaired.  {A.-N.) 
And  ri^ie  so  It  m of  the  gudnetie  of  a mane,  for 
many  mene  may  take  gude  eoaample  of  hyro,  and 
hia  gudoeaM  be  oathyoge  emnenujre  therby. 

MS.  lAntoln  A.  1.  17#  f. 
BMOLLID.  Soft ; tender.  ( Lat.) 
EMONQEST.  Amon^t.  HalL 
EMOTE.  An  ant,  or  emmet.  Bartt. 
EMPAIR.  Impairment.  Cht^man. 
EMPECHE.  To  hinder.  Also,  to  atUck. 
EMPEIRE.  To  impair;  to  hurt, 

EMPERALES.  Imperiala,  a coin.  Weber. 
EMPERICE.  Anemprcaa.  {A.-N.) 
EMPERISH.  To  injure,  or  impair.  {A.»N.) 
BMPERY.  Empire ; dominion.  {A.-N.)  See 
Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597 ; Hall,  Henry  V, 
f.  27 ; Death  of  R.  of  Hunt.  p.  38. 

EMPESHE.  To  hinder. 

And  bure  nature  ahal  not  be  tmpeMhed  to  doon 
hure  dlgeatiouD,  wher  throu;  any  wykked  humouri 
other  auperfluyt^  may  be  engendred. 

MS.  IU<dl.  54ti. 

EMPIGHT.  Fixed ; fastened.  Spenser. 
EMPLASTER.  A plaster.  See  Reliq.  Aiitiq. 
i.  54.  Chaucer  has  it  as  a verb. 

Tbnut  downc  a staff,  and  there  will  stick  to  it 
some  mud  s repeat  It  sercrall  times  till  you  have 
gott  as  much  as  will  make  an  emptaster. 

Auhrt^t  Rofoi  S’C.  MS.  p.  57* 

EMPLIE.  To  infold ; to  involve.  {A.-N.) 
EMPOISONER.  A poisoner.  {A.-N.) 
EMPOSSESS.  To  possess.  Florio. 
EMPRES.\.  A dc\*ice  or  motto.  Drayion. 
EMPRESSE.  To  crowd.  Chaucer. 
EMPRIDEDE.  Proud. 

And  whenne  this  Jouroce  was  done.  Pauumy 
waa  greUy  emprideda  theroffb,  and  went  Into  the 
kynges  palace  for  to  take  the  qwene  Olympias  oufe 
of  It,  and  hafe  hir  with  hym. 

MS.  UhcoJn  A.  I.  17.  f*  3- 
EMPRIME.  To  separate  a deer  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd. 

EMPRISE.  (1)  An  undertaking.  {A.-N.) 

How  dare  y thanne  be  presumptuous,  . 

I,  wofuUe  wrecebe.  In  any  inaner  wyse 
To  take  on  me  this  perflt  hy5e  tmptyte. 

l^dgeUy  MS.  Soe.  134,  f.  <• 

Sundry  werkis  of  menreloui  emprise, 

By  carpentryeto  forge  and  dyvlse. 

Ibid.  MS.  f.  ^ 
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Thus  ihel  were  thet  tyme  unwlte. 

The!  dud  ajence  Goddca  emprise- 

Otrtpr  Mun<H,  MS,  OM.  Trin.  CanSmb.  f.  41. 
(2)  Number.  Weber, 

EMPS-PIECE.  A choice  morveau  of  food ; au 
epicure's  piece.  Line, 

EMPT.  To  empty.  Var,  dial.  It  occurs  iu 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16209. 

EMPTION.  A purchase.  {Lat.)  See  Cun- 
ningham's Revels  Acc.  p.  1 ; Ord.  and  Reg. 
pp.  73.  205. 

EMPTY.  To  pour  out  a small  portion  of  liquid 
from  a vessel. 

EMRAWDE.  An  emerald.'  Skelton, 

EMROD.  An  emerald.  Juniut, 

EMUCID.  Mouldy.  {Lai,) 

EMULE.  To  emulate.  Spenter. 

EMYS.  Enemies.  Heame. 

EN.  And ; also ; if ; him.  It  seems  to  mean  in. 

Sir  Degrevant,  1061. 

ENACTURE.  Action,  oreffect.  Shak. 
ENAMET.  A luncheon.  Hante, 

ENANTYR.  Against.  Weber, 

ENARMEDE.  Armed.  In  old  cookery,  the 
term  was  applied  to  anything  larded. 
ENARRATION.  A narrative.  {Lat.) 
ENAUNTER,  Lest ; in  case.  Spenter,  i 

ENBANE.  To  poison.  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  75. 
ENBANED.  Ornamented.’  Gawayne. 
ENBASTE.  To  steep  in.  Pbilpot. 

ENBATE.  To  pounce  upon.  ^.-iV.) 
ENBATTELLEl).  Indented,  like  a battlement, 
Cbattcer. 

ENBAWMEN.  To  embalm. 

ENBELYSE.  Parted  per  bend.  Holme, 
ENBEWTID.  Beautified.  Skelfon, 
ENBIBINO.  Imbibing.  (Lat.) 
ENBLAUNCIIEN.  To  whiten  over.  (J.-N.) 
BNBLAWUN.  Puffed  up.  Wxekliffe, 
ENBOCE.  To  fill  out.  {A,^N,) 

ENBOISE.  See  Emboued,  This  appears  to 
be  the  same  word  as  enbote^  which  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  and  is  wrongly  explained  byTyrwhitt. 
See  his  Gloss,  p.  75. 

But  thei  thul  not  opeo«  neither  quMteye  while 
that  he  it  among  the  chauoga^  fur  drede  to  enboite 
and  to  do  amyt.  uS,  DodL  M6. 

ENBOLLE.  To  swell.  PaUgraoe, 

ENBOSSED.  Raised. 

ENBOWE.  To  incline,  or  bow  down. 
ENBRACE.  To  Uke  bold  of.  {j4,-N.) 

With  brode  tcKrldct  n6r— *ede,  and  burlyche  helmyt. 

_ • MvrU  Anhure,  MS.  Linmln,  t.  79. 

ENBRAUDE.  To  embroider.  {A.-N.) 
ENBREAM.  Sharp ; powerful ; strong. 
ENBUSCHE.  To  hide  in  ambuscade. 

This  kny;t«  whichc  hovid  and  abod, 

Enbueched  upon  hort-bak, 

Alle  todeyneliche  upon  him  brak. 


Hover,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  134,  f.  81. 

ENBUSCIIEMENT.  An  ambush. 

A gret  efiftteaekemefir  thay  lett, 

Thare  the  fotter  thamc  mett. 

MS.  UnaAn  A.  1.  17,  f.  136. 
ENBUSY.  To  busy  or  exert  one’s  self. 
ENBYBED.  Made  wet.  Skelton. 


ENCAUSE.  To  cause.  Lydgate. 


ENCAVE.  To  hide,  as  in  a cave. 

ENCENSE.  (1)  To  burn  incense.  {A,~H^ 

(2)  To  inform,  or  instruct.  Horth, 
ENCENTED.  Assented.  Heame, 
ENCERCHE.  To  search.  Manndevile, 
ENCESE.  Qu.  increase 

Uooly  chyrche  encMe  sod  eke. 

And  wonchypp  God  in  hyi  aervyae. 

MS,  CmroS.  Ff.  a 38,  f.  t. 
ENCHACE.  (1)  Hunting.  Bemere, 

(2)  To  drive  away.  {A.~H^ 

After  the  eomynge  of  thU  my5ry  kynge, 

Oure  olde  woo  and  troubillc  to  enchaee. 

letSgate,  MS.  So€,  Antiq.  134,  f.  It. 
ENCHARGB.  To  charge  one  with  anything. 
ENCHAUFE.  To  warm;  to  make  angry. 
ENCHAUFING.  Heat.  {A..N.) 

ENCHEDE.  Fallen  H'^anquished. 

And  the  mchede  kynge  in  the  gayarmet, 

Lys  gronaodc  one  the  giownde,and  girde  thorowe  evene. 

MorU  Atihurt,  MS,  L4aee^n,  f.  M. 


ENCHEINED.  Chained  together. 
ENCHESON.  (1)  Cause;  occasion.  {A.^N.) 
It  is  cxplained/oi/rif  by  Batman,  1582. 

My  erye  that  is  the  encAMown  of  my  rightwUnee 
that  it  in  hit  tight.  MS.  QAl.  Eton.  10,  ( 25. 

(2)  To  reason  with 

And  the  ecoperour  with  hye  resoa 
Sche  began  to  enchetvn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  li.  38.  f.  13D. 

ENCHEVE.  To  achieve ; to  conquer.  ( A.^N.) 
ENCKE.  Ink.  ' 

Betok  I theneke  in  my  wrytenget 
To  tel  a ule  therupon. 

Gower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  $,  f.  68. 

ENCLESSIDE.  Inclosed.  Lydgate. 
ENCLINE.  A bow,  or  salutation.  (A.-N.") 
ENCLOWED.  Nailed ; riveted.  {A.~N.) 

Whan  he  lyje  and  redy  fonde 
Thiteofre  made,  and  wel  enctowtd. 


Gower,  M8.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  836. 

ENCLOYDE.  Hurt  in  (he  foot. 


The  hort  on  woebe  tdte  rode  was  blae, 

Alle  lene  and  gallyd  on  the  bae, 

And  haltyd  at  he  were  eneioptis  t 
TherofT  the  womman  was  anoyede. 

Courer,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  I.  6,  f.  6. 

ENCOMBREMENT,  Incumbrance.  (A.-N.) 
LNCOROM'NMENT.  A coronation. 
ENCORPORE.  To  incorporate.  (A.^N.) 
ENCORRED.  Incnrred. 

He  encorred  God’s  great  wrath. 

And  grewe  In  great  dltpaJr. 

MS.  Aehmole  908. 

ENCRESTED.  Increased.  Hall. 
ENCROCHE.  To  obtain  possession  of. 
ENQUMBERINO.  An  incumbrance.  (A,»N.) 
ENCURTYNED.  Inclosed  with  curtains. 

A lofld  bed  of  large  space 
They  hadde  made  and  encnrtpned. 

Gower,  MS.  Ate.  Antiq.  134,  f.  44. 
END.  (1)  To  finish  ; to  kill.  North, 

(2)  A number  of  anything.  North.  Also,  part 
of  a tale,  Ac.  (A.-S.) 

(3)  Rate  or  price.  Yorkth. 

(4)  To  erect,  or  set  upright.  Var.  dial 
(3)  The  stem  of  a plant.  Eaet. 

(6)  Pleasure  or  delight.  North. 
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END 

endamage.  To  damage ; to  hurt. 

ENDAYS.  Forward  1 endwise.  North. 

i end-  North. 
j * comer.  {A.-S.) 

12)  End  j aide  i country.  Htame. 

Welle  DotyKhed,  gode  and  hende. 

No  chylde  baltur  in  alle  that  ande. 

,,,  , , , , NS.  Caxlab.  Ft.  11.  38.  f.  SIS. 

(3)  A nine  colour.  Iatic. 

ENDEAVOUR.  To  exert  one's  self. 
ENDEGRESSION.  Indiscretion. 

Of  inuche  unrunnynge  and  endegreaainn. 

1?  V np  I rvxr/>  . , N^-  ^•Smol.  3D.  f.  58 . 

A'eng ! lengthwise.  (A.-S.) 
Than  came  thai  apon  Spayne  mtUongt  iheahoore. 

CVS  a StW,  t.  b. 

acne  slow  here  io  a sodeyne  ra^«, 

Endeionft  the  borde  s«  they  be  *et 

ENDELY.  EndlessT;:'" 

Pee*  khalle  be  whereat  now  trouble  It,  I 

ENDENt7d!“* 

With  many  worthy  stane 

KNnpn"‘''"p''!”‘'  '■ f-  ISC 

KNUER.  Past ; gone-by.  (A.-S.) 

Thla  endn-dal  com  a clarc  me  In. 

And  bed  me  lore  on  hli  manere.  MS.  Dipfry  88 
Of  ray  fortune,  how  It  ferde 
Thii  endtr  day.  as  y forth  ferde. 

ENDETTED.  Indebted."*(./7A':;""'- " *■ 

To""'  *>»"'‘'ng  term. 

To  give,  or  bestow.  AVM 
ENDE\NEDE.  Ordained  ^ 

In  hi.  dedi.  that  for  dule  ,„*y,,erf, 

VariegaT^tn  71:;.'- ''' 
E.ND.IRONS.  Two  moveable  iron  plates  used 
to  contract  the  dre>place.  Xorth 
ENDITE.  (1)  To  dictate  ; to  relate.  (A.-N) 

That  In  the  uwtire  ereietie  with  lelcouthe  wordca. 

fOt  D..»  . j .c  NS.  Uocefn.  f.  89. 

(2)  Put  to  death.  Gotcovn^, 

ENDLANDE.  Along  j straight-forwards. 

he  v.ly  houre  of  the  day  thay  come  tiUe  a cmtelle 
that  itode  in  a llttllle  He  In  Ihli  foraald  ryrere. 

ENDEEPTE.  The  elevemh.^7?;;,^:-  ' 

ENDLESS.  Tlie  blind  gut.  Sort. 

PvmrpTp'  ^'c^n  1 eleventh,  hmme. 
E.ND.METE.  Lenticnia.  Pr.  Parr 
ENDOCTRINE.  To  teach.  (Lot.) 

ENDOOST.  Endowed.  (A.-N.) 

ENDOREDE.  Made  shiny,  as pic.cnist  U will, 
the  >elk  of  egg.  or  cake  with  sugar.  &c. ; not 

^W^.MexplaincdinthcGlo8s.toSyrGawavne 

mSHt  r,&: 

ENDOSS.  To  endorse.  Pahgratt.  It  occurs 
cn**  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  284. 

To  doubt;  to  fear.  (A.-N.) 
ENDRAITE.  Quality.  (A.-N.)  ^ 

enured.  Entered.  Scott.  I 

•^"Cdup.  .\falory.  I 

KNDRIE.  To  suffer.  (A.-S.)  j 
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xi.Iar"'*  in  a 

E^^SSle“  nrhl^7a:fi^n^ia^ 

ENDURATE.  Obstinate,  //n/"®’ 

ENDURED.  Made  hard.  (Lat.) 

A small  hamlet.  Unc, 

ENDWAYS.  Straight-forwartl.  To  tt and  nut 
«me*’  AWa“"  '•*'  “'■“i 

^'•nc'*-  Baron. 

ENDYED.  Dyed.  Percy. 

php'^‘’i;*i  "1'^’  ’ 
bNEDE.  A duck.  (A.-S.) 

ENEE.  jGneas.  Chattccr. 

ENELE.  To  anoint.  Pr.  Parr. 

ENEMIS.  Lest.  Bart. 

ENE.MY.  An  insect.  Salon. 

ENENST.  Opposite  to.  North. 

liNES.  Once.  Ileame. 

ENE UGH.  Enough.  Deron.  Gcnerallv  applied 
exclusively  to  numlnsrs.  ’ 

Troubled ; vexed. 

^“^**">*  Chaucer. 

ENFAMINED.  Hungry,  (ArN'S 
ENFARCED  StuffetT/  tillk  L Hardyng 
pvpfftvRo®  ’ ®ccon’s  Works,  p.  91.  ® 

ENFAUNCE.  Infancy.  Chaucer. 

ENFECTE.  To  infect.  (.4...V.)  Sometimes  the 

“O”-  P-  352,  and  also 
a substantive,  infection. 

Toaccompanv. 
enfeoff.  To  grant  out  as  a feoff,  or  estate  • 
to  give  up.  • 

ENM  Aimrp’^”  "P-  Ncantr. 

pvpf inflame.  Lydgate. 
ENFUAW.MEDE.  Burnt  up.  {A-rN^ 

.nd^^,r.c:.':r':r.cTc.itirrfr%7„5:R^ 
o7;'h?„X'or'*  r r "•- 

ENFLORID.  Enflowered.  ' »X"n 

pvpRR^I®^*^*^’  ®™amcnted.  (A.-N.) 
ENFORCE.  To  strengthen.  (A.-N)  ^ 

Mile  ,ow.  In  the  fcldc  wlih'fre.ehc  men. 

ENFORMiT  T . NS.  Unnin.  f.  57. 

tlN  FORME.  To  teach ; to  mstraet.  (A  -N) 

But  It  jc  wolJe  to  niy  forme  '' 

Of  thli  mater  a Ulc  enybimie, 

Whlchc  were  ajen  thla  vice  set, 

I ichulde  fare  Welle  the  bet. 

ENFORSPn  c "f- <■  f ■ 

Seasoned.  Antiq.  Culin. 

ENFOUnVSn  vv  “ fertune. 

M rapt  up.  Gawavne 

I wote  wel  leefulle  luite  la  neceatarle, 

Withoulen  that  may  be  non  ee/reniure. 

ENGPVI  pn  p NS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  t.SSO. 

c..htjhiLfc,D.  Frozen ; congealed. 

Or  none.  .n/rqiM  falleth  doune  arow 
Whemie  that  hit  hayleth.  a,  hit  l.ofteteyne. 

MS.  Canfnh.  Ff.  1.6,  f.  11. 
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ENGEYNE.  To  enjoin.  AudcUy,  p.  47. 
ENGHLE.  To  coax»  or  cajole.  Also  a Buh« 
stantive,  a gull.  Jonton. 

ENGHNE.  Eyes.  {ArS.) 

^ Thaoe  the  worthy  kynf  wrythctf 

And  wepede  with  hit  enffhnt, 

Morin  Artkwm,  MS»  Lincoiw,  f.  73. 
ENGIN.  Wit ; contrivance.  {Lai.) 

ENGINED.  Racked;  tortured.  {A.~N.) 

I«  ENGINER.  An  engineer.  Middlet(m* 

Si  ENGINOUS.  Inventive,  /onaon. 

ENGLAMED.  Slimy.  (A.^JV,) 

ENGLOSED.  Painted.  Lytfya/e, 
ENGLUTINO.  Stopping  with  clay.  CAauc^. 
ENGOUTED.  Having  black  spots  on  the  fea> 
thers.  A hawking  term. 

ENGOWSCHBDE.  Swelled ; elated.  (A,^X) 
With  a dragone 
Dredfulle  to  acbewe. 

Morin  Line,  MS.  f.  79> 

ENGRAFTED.  Depraved.  SufibU. 
ENGRAVE.  To  bury.  Spenter. 

. BNGREGGE.  To  aggravate.  {A.^N.) 

Thcdampncd  ihul  engrrffhod  be. 

The  peynei  moor  grevous  to  sc. 

MS.  Addit.  113O0»  f.  113. 
ENGRELTDE.  Interspersed. 

He  beris  a achelde  of  asuro, 

Engmt^dn  with  a sayntour. 

MS.  Lineotn  A.  t.  17,  f.  134. 
ENGREMS.  To  hurt.  (A.-N.) 
ENGRKYNED.  Powdered.  (A.^X.) 
ENGROSS.  To  thicken  ; to  fatten. 
ENGUERE.  Formed;  made.  (A.-N.) 
ENGYNED.  Deceived.  (A.^N.) 

A loftd  bed  of  large  space. 

Where  sebo  was  afllrwarde  engimed. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  ^nXiq.  134i  f.  44. 
ENGYNEFUL.  Crafty ; cunning.  {A.-N.) 
ENGYSTE.  To  constrain,  (A.-N.) 
BNHABITE.  To  use,  or  accustom.  (A.^N.) 
ENHACHED.  Inlaid.  SkfUon. 

ENHALSB.  To  embrace.  Beam. 
ENHARPIT.  Hooked ; edged.  Percy. 
ENHASTED.  Hastent^.  Palegrwe. 

That  many  worth!  in  knyjthood  ful  famui 
AiAojrsd  weren  unto  here  delh,  alias  t 

MS.  IHgbe  830 

ENHAUNSE.  To  raise.  {A.-N.) 

ENHERITE.  To  endow  any  one  with  property, 
or  an  inheritance. 

E.NHIEDE.  Raised ; exaltetl.  Lydgate. 
ENHONY.  To  sweeten.  Fhrio. 

ENHORT.  To  exhort.  {A.-N.) 

ENIF.  Enough.  Craven, 

ENIMITY.  Enmity.  Baret. 

ENIS.  Once.  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203. 
ENIXED.  Brought  forth.  {Lat.) 

ENJOINE.  To  join  in  battle. 

ENJUBARDE.  To  endanger.  State  P.  i.  130. 
ENKANKERED.  Cankered.  Percy. 
ENKE'ORN.  An  ink>horn.  Lydgate. 
ENKERLY.  Eagerly ; intently.  applied 

to  colonr  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

Thane  the  eroperour  enkerlg  askes  hym  sonne. 
What  wille  thow,  Gawayne,  wyrkc  with  ihl  wapyne } 
Jfort#  Arihw'f,  MS.  Linroln,  f.  70. 


ENKINDLE.  To  kindle.  Fairfax. 
ENLACED.  Entangled.  {A.,S.) 

ENLAKE.  To  o\crflow.  Florio. 
ENLANGOURED.  Faded  with  languor. 
ENLARGISSED.  Enlarged.  Heame. 
ENLKFTE.  The  eleventh.  Heame, 
ENLEGEANCE.  Allegiance;  protection;  de- 
liverance. Heame. 

ENLEVE.  Eleven.  Lydgate. 

ENLEVED.  Inlaid.  Mauwlevile. 

ENLIMN.  To  illuminate  a book.  PaUgrave. 
ENLONGE.  Oblong.  TrevUa. 

ENLUMINE.  To  illuminate.  (./.-.V.) 
ENMES.  Enemies.  Audelay,  p.  62. 
ENMESH.  To  inclose  in  the  meshes  of  a net. 
Shak. 

ENMOISED.  Comforted : encouraged. 
ENMURED.  Inclosed.  Lydgate. 

ENNA.  Is  not  he.’  Oxon. 

ENNBSURE.  Game;  sport,  {A.^N.) 
ENNEWE.  To  paint;  to  put  on  the  last  and 
most  brilliant  colours. 

ENNOBLISH.  To  ennoble.  Palegrave. 
ENNOSE.  To  conceal.  {A.-N.)  Palsgrave, 
referring  to  Lydgate,  explains  it,  to  abuse. 

Foraythermuate  y playneiy  hire  accuse. 

Or  my  gilts  with  thUgllte  ennonn. 

Ixd^e,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  t,  4. 

ENOFFE.  Enough.  Chester  Plays,  u.  114. 
ENOINT.  Anointed.  {A.-N.) 

ENOO.  By  and  by ; even  now.  North, 
ENOUMBRE.  To  join  in  anything. 
ENOURNE.  To  adorn.  Lydgate. 

The  temple  of  Coretyse  ye  enovmn  with  rotes; 
alle  your  myghte  and  youre  trUte  ye  putt  in  (haino 
that  may  yow  na  thyng  helps  at  node. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  L 17,  f.  35. 
ENOW.  Enough,  rar.diai. 

ENOYNTED.  Anointed.  Heame 
EN03>  Enough. 

Have  brok  hit  wel  wlthowt  Tayle, 

I have  kept  it  long  eney. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  C.  .‘13. 
BNPAREL.  Dress ; apparel. 

ENPAYRE.  To  impair ; to  injure. 

Might  na  peryi  enpa^ 

Be  iklllc  ne  by  rights. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  138. 
ENPECHE.  To  impeach;  to  accuse. 
ENPIGHT.  Pitched;  settled. 

BNPITED.  Delight^.’  Skinner. 

ENPLEET.  To  implead.  Hall. 
ENPLEMENT.  Employment.  Skelton. 
ENPOYSONE.  Poison.  In  the  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  cups  are  described  as  being  made, 
**  that  nanc  enpoyeone  sulde  goo  prcvciy 
therundyre.” 

BNPREST.  Imprest.  Malory,  ii.  450. 
ENPRICE.  Fashion.  (A.-N.) 
ENPRIDDEDE.  Prided.  MS.  Line. 
ENPRISON.  To  imprison.  Gower. 
ENPROPRED.  Belonging.  {A.~N.) 

Shal  be  y-teen  bltaMs  aevene 
That  ben  nnproprnd  unto  the  bodyet. 

MS.  Addit.  1 1305,  f.  1 1 7. 

ENPROWED.  Profitctlof.  Sketton. 
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ENQUERAUNCE.  Inquiry.  (3-iV.) 
or  Goddn  mystery  tod  hU  werklrg 
Mftke  oerer.  m*  chllde,  to  ferre  enqvermtnet. 

MS.  Otntab,  Ft.  I.  0,  f.  IM. 
ENQUESATYTFE.  De»irou»  of  knowing. 

Herof  I am  en^uatufe, 

MS.  Oinlob.  Ff.  1. 1.  r.  71- 

ENQUEST.  Inquiry. 

ENQUEYNTANCE.  Acqunintince.  //eanu. 
ENQUIRANCE.  Inquiry.  Chauetr. 
ENRACE.  To  implant.  {A-N.) 

ENRESONE.  To  reason  with.  {A.-!f.) 
ENROLL.  To  fix  anything  in  one’s  mind. 
Paltgrart. 

ENSAME.  Tlie  grease  of  a hawk.  Also,  to 
purify,  cleanse,  or  purge  a hawk  of  glut  and 
grease. 

ENSAMPLE.  An  example.  {A.-N.) 

A gcvile  tnxample  I wyll  jou  scy. 

What  chaose  befell  hym  one  a dey. 

Jf.S.  ^ahmoh  $1,  f . 50. 
ENSCONCE.  To  fortify ; to  protect  as  with  a 
fort»  or  sconce. 

ENSKAU.  To  dry  up.  Shak. 

ENSEGCE.  A siege.  Alsoaverh. 

And  ihanne  he  went  unto  the  citec  of  Tyre,  nnd 
byde  tntn*  abowte  it,  and  thU  he  laye 

m.nny  a day,  and  lhare  his  osfe  suffred  many  dys- 
MS.  IJttcoin  A.  L 17,  f.  4. 
ENSELED.  Sealed  up  ; kept  secret.  Enseay- 
iinge,  Alleyn  Papers,  p.  12. 

This  buke  es  cald  garthen  enclosed  wcl  enaeUd 
paradyse  full  of  appelhs.  MS.  0>M.  £fim.  10,  f.  1. 
ENSEMBLE.  Company. 

ENSEMBYLL.  Together.  Skeiton. 
ENSEMLE.  To  assemble.  Sec  Gy 

of  Warlike,  p.  428 ; ememledt  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  125. 

ENSENCESYNGE.  Instruction. 

Saynt  Paiile  made  this  orysone  by  the  enaenee* 
*puge  of  the  Ualy  Gaste. 

MS.  Lineoin  A.  1. 17,  f'  F77« 
ENSENSE.  To  anoint  with  insence. 

£natfftae  the  body  no  more  so. 

Ne  do  DO  wurachep  thaninto* 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  73« 
ENSENT.  Advice ; wish.  {J.-N.) 
ENSENTE.  To  consent.  Ileame. 

ENSESE.  To  take  possession. 
ENSIGNBEARER.  A drunkard.  Groie. 
ENSILE.  To  ensile  a hawk,  to  pass  a thread  in 
some  way  under  the  beak  and  through  the 
pvelid,  to  as  to  hinder  the  sight. 
ENSINEMENT.  Persererancc.  Batman. 
ENSISB.  Quality.  Skinner. 

ENSLOMBRE.  To  enervate.  {A.-N.) 

Son,  lett  not  ydelnesse  jou  enMombre, 

Nor  wydnesse  of  clolhys  jou  encombre. 

MS.  J9hmol$  53.  f.  65. 

ENSNARLE.  To  insnare,  or  entangle. 
ENSOINE.  Excuse.  {A.-N.) 

ENSPERE.  To  ask,  or  inquire.  {A.-S.) 
ENSPIRE.  To  inspire.  (A.-X.) 

ENSTAFF.  To  put  on  a staff.  Ftorio. 
ENSTATE.  To  invest.  Laurence. 

ENSTORE.  To  renew.  (ImI.) 
ENSTREMENT.  An  instrument. 


ENSURE.  To  assure ; to  plight  troth.  Seethe 
Suppl.  to  Hardyng,  f.  66. 

ENSWEETEN.  To  sweeten.  See  the  Optick 
Glassc  of  Humors,  p.  58. 

ENT.  Ended.  Heame. 

ENTAILE.  (1)  Shape.  {A.-N.) 

The  hors  of  gode  enittUt  Khali  have  a lytell  heed 
and  gret  rouode  eycn,  Kbort  cerea,  large  froate. 

r.  136. 

f2)  Place ; stead.  Wtber. 

^3)  Sculpture  or  carving  of  any  kind.  Also,  to 
cut  or  carve ; a very  common  term  in  ancient 
art,  and  sometimes  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  any  kind. 

He  made  as  ymage  of  ewroyltf, 

I.iche  to  a wommas  In  wmblaunce. 

Cotrer,  MS.  Stn\  Antiq,  134,  f.  105. 

ENTAILS.  Ends  of  land.  North. 
ENTALENTE.  To  excite.  {A.-N.) 

ENTAME.  To  tame;  to  subdue. 

My  tone,  yf  thou  thy  conscience 
Kntamid  haste  in  suche  a wise. 

Gorrffr,  MS.  Sot.  Antt^.  134,  f.  43. 

ENTECCHES.  Spotv,  stains.  {A.-N.) 
ENTECESSOURS.  Predecessors. 

Loo,  theM  ben  llj.  thynge»,  ai  icyn  our  entrerm/urf, 
That  this  trewe  loreret  logedlr  mutte  luatelnc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6.  f.  I.M. 

ENTENCIOUN.  Intention,  {lot.) 

ENTEND.  To  attend.  {A.-N.) 
ENTENDAUNCE.  Attention.  {A.-N.) 
ENTENDEMENT.  Understanding.  {A.-N.) 
A tale  of  gret  entendrment 
1 thenke  telle  for  thy  Mke. 

(jou  er,  MS.  5oc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  65. 
ENTENT.  Understanding.  Weber. 
ENTENTE.  (1)  Intention.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  attack.  Ellis,  ii.  366. 

ENTENTED.  Attended  to.  ITeier. 
ENTENTIF.  Attentive.  (A.-N.) 

Whereas  she  satte  In  here  oratorio 
With  hen  mtentpf  and  with  hole  mtmorie. 

legate,  MS.  Akhmol^  3H,  f.  36. 
Nou  let  hem  here  and  understonde  entfntpftprha 
myne  wordea.  Sowle-hrlef  V^f  n^n  MS. 

ENTER.  To  enter  ahawk,  to  commence  train- 
ing  her  to  kill  game. 

ENTERCHANGEDEN.  Exchanged.  {A.-N.) 
ENTERCLOSE.  A passage  between  two  rooms 
in  a house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  the 
hall.  Orf.  Gtott.  Arch. 

ENTERCORRE.  To  interfere.  {Lat.) 
ENTEREMENT.  Interment.  Bilton. 
ENTERLACE.  A kind  of  verae,  mentioned  by 
R.  de  Brunne,  pref.  p.  99. 

ENTERLYCHE.  Entirely.  {A.-S.) 
ENTERMEDLED.  Intermixed.  {A.-N.) 
ENTERMENTYN.  To  let  in.  Pr.  Pare. 
ENTERMETE.  To  interpose;  to  interrupt. 
{A.-N.)  See  Malory,  ii.  45. 

Thouj  1 therof  have  noujt  to  done. 

My  thoujte  wol  entirmete  him  sone. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  61. 
ENTERMEWER.  A hawk  that  changes  the 
colour  of  its  wings.  Shinner. 

ENTERMINE.  To  destroy.  {A.-N.^ 
ENTERPART.  To  share.  {A.-N.) 
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ENTERPENNKD.  A hawk  wat  uid  to  be  en- 
terpenned,  when  the  feather*  of  the  wings 
were  i>elween  the  body  and  the  thighs. 
ENTERSHOCK.  To  butt  together. 
ENTERTAILLE.  Wove-work.  (/>.) 
ENTERTAIN.  Entertainment.  Warner. 
ENTERVIEN.  A meeting,  (/’r.) 
ENTERYNO.  An  interment. 

The  fnne  herd  that  tydjrng. 

And  com*  home  to  the  0nttrynf. 

M9.  Hart.  1701.  f.  i2. 

ENTETCIIED.  Marked ; stained.  {A.-N.) 
ENTHRONISED.  Enthroned.  KnoUee. 
ENTIERLOCURE.  Entirely.  Chr.  It/. 
ENTIRDIT.  An  interdict.  {A.-N.) 

Hath  latite  the  bulle  of  hb  aentence. 

With  curtynge  end  with  entirdit. 

OototTf  MS.  Soc.  134.  t.  80. 

ENTISE*  To  acquire.  Gawayne. 

BNTONE.  To  tune ; to  eing.  (A.-N.) 
ENTORYNGE.  An  interment. 

The  comyn  pun  made  )iU  entor^nge, 

Ofetfva,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  t.  337. 
ENTRADAS.  Rents ; revenues. 

ENTRAILE.  To  entwine  ; to  fold.  (Fr.) 
ENTRE.  An  entrance.  (^A.-N.) 

And  therwlthalle  luunld  it  eterne. 

And  at  the  enfr«  to  they  didc  wryto. 

L^dgaU,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  15. 
ENTREAT.  To  write,  or  treat  of ; to  treat,  or 
use  one  well  or  ill ; to  obtain  one’s  desire ; to 
entertain,  or  receive.  Also,  an  entreaty. 
ENTREATMENT.  Entreaty.  Jomon. 
ENTRECOMBNED.  Entertained  ? 

Dyiportoa  and  playi  and  al  roaner  gladneate 
Among  these  lutty  folket  ent«rcomtmt<i  be. 

With  iweto  lovys  amtroua  and  luch  luttyncste. 
Godly  rewardyi  with  gret  debemerett-. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  1.6.  f.  151. 

ENTREDETEN.  To  handle.  Skinner. 
KNTUEDITEDE.  Interdicted.  Neame. 
ENTREE.  An  entry. 

ENTREMEDLY.  Intermediately. 

So  entremtdl^  by  tuccesstoun 
Ofbothe  waa  the  generacioun. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  14. 

EMTREMEES.  Dishes  served  in  between  the 
courses  at  a feast.  (/V.) 

ENTREMETTEN.  To  intermeddle,  (^A.-N.) 
ENTRESSE.  Interest ; business. 

ENTRETE.  A plaster. 

It  Ml  drawcowt  the  feloneor  theappottyme.  and 
alle  the  6lthe,  and  hcle  it  wlthowtteneany  ontrtie» 
boc  new  it  cvene  and  morne.  MS.  L4nr.  Med.  t.  3S3. 
ENTRICE.  To  render  intricate.  {Lat.) 
ENTRIES.  Places  in  thickets  where  deer  have 
recently  passed  through. 

ENTRIKE.  To  deceive;  to  entangle.  Also, 
occasionally,  to  hinder. 

Whereof  that  hee  the  wotKI  entrlketh. 

That  many  a man  of  him  compleyneth. 

Cau  tr.MS  Soc.  Antiq  134.  f.  100. 
His  myity  ipcche  so  harde  Is  to  unfulde 
That  it  eutryketh  rederis  th.it  It  see. 

MS.  Digby  S33,  r.  i. 
ENTRY.  A narrow  passage  ; a lane ; a porch ; a 
gate,  or  door;  an  entrance,  or  small  h^l. 
.\'orlh. 


ENTUNED.  Tuned.  {A.-N.) 

ENTUNES.  Songs ; tunes.  {A.-N.) 
ENTWITE.  To  twit ; to  reproach. 

ENTWYN.  To  separate.  Audetay. 
ENTYREMENT.  An  interment.  Weber, 
ENTYRFERYNB.  To  interlace.  Pr,  Park, 
ENTYRYD.  Interred.  Pr.  Part. 
ENUCLEATE.  To  solve.  IlalL 
ENUNIED.  United.  Beeon. 

ENUNTY.  Directly  opposite.  Ghuc. 

ENUS.  Once.  Audelay,  p.  43. 
ENVENEMUS.  Venomous.  (.^,-A^.) 

It  wll  hcle  the  bytyng  of  a wood  hownde,  and  al 
maner  strokys  that  byn  mtcncmwi,  and  it  wll  fere 
addrus  fh>  the.  MS.  Med.  Antiq. 

ENVENIME.  To  poison.  {A.-N.) 

ENVIE.  To  vie ; to  contend.  {A.-N.) 
ENVIRID.  inversed.  {A.-N.) 

Of  the  Holy  Gost  rcunde  aboute  envirid. 

Ladgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  97 
Myne  armes  are  of  ancestrye, 

Eneeryde  with  lurdea.  MS.  Uuadn  A.  I.  17.  f.  71. 

ENVIRON.  (1)  About ; around.  {A.-N.) 

Alle  hire  maydenis.  atoodynge  eneyroun, 

Gao  even  thus  for  to  crye  loude. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  6. 
(2)  To  go  round  ; to  surround. 

And  alle  enrerounde  tha  vale. 

And  voyde  whenne  hym  Uhede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  7S. 
ENVIVE.  To  enliven ; to  excite. 
ENVOLUPED.  Wrapt  up.  {A.-N.) 

ENVOY.  To  send.  Lydgate. 

ENVY.  Hatred ; ill-will.  This  is  a common 
early  use  of  the  word.  Some  old  dramatists 
have  it  in  the  sense,  to  emulate. 

There  be  had  gretc  chyvalry. 

He  slewe  hys  enemys  with  grete  envy. 

MS.  Csnra6.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  79. 
ENVYNED.  Stored  with  wine.  {A.-N^ 
ENYYNTYSCHEN.  To  attenuate.  Pr.Paro. 
ENY3N.  Eyes.  Lydgate. 

EODE.  Went.  North. 

In  that  tyme  aae  ore  Loverd  «od«  aboute, 

Ane  blbide  man  to  him  men  broujte. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  1. 

BORNETH.  Runneth.  {A.-S.) 
EORTHLICHE.  Earthly.  {A.-S.) 

EOW.  Tea.  Var.  diaL 
EOWER.  Your.  Salop, 

EPETITE.  A kind  of  predona  atone. 
EPHESIAN.  A jovial  companion.  A cant  term, 
nsed  by  Shakespeare. 

EPICEDB.  A funeral  song.  {Lat.) 
EPISTOLER.  The  prieat  at  mass  who  ebanteth 
the  epistle.  {A.-N.) 

EPS.  The  asp  tree.  Kent. 

EQU  A L.  Just ; impartial.  Maeeinger. 
EQUATE.  To  make  equal.  Pategraee. 
EQUELD.  Equalled.  Lydgate. 

EQUIPENDY.  A plumb-line;  a perpendicular 
or  straight  line. 

EQUIPOLENCE.  An  equivalent,  {A.-N.) 
EQUIPOLENTE.  Equivalent. 

For  in  respyte  of  tyme  evyrmare. 

They  ben  nothpg  equlpotente. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38.  f.  91. 
22 
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KQUIPOLLB.  To  be  equal.  {A.-N.) 

ER.  Your;  or i are;  before;  before  that;  he; 
former ; early.  Arch,  and  Prat. 

ERAN.  An  errand,  or  mesaage.  North.  Chaucer 
has  rravndr.  Du.  134. 

ERAYNE.  A spider.  Nominate. 

ERBER.  (1)  Same  as  arier,  q.  t.  This  is  also  a 
field,  pasture,  garden,  or  an  herbary  for  fur- 
nishing domestic  medicines, 
lo  SO  srtere  bssyde  hur  hiille. 

That  ftyr®  *nd  grene  esn  ipryng  sod  sprsde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  S8,  f.  46. 


He  led  hym  to  s fayre  erber, 

The  utto  were  of  den  cristaUe. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  68. 
(2)  The  conduit  leading  to  the  stomach.  An  old 
hunting  term. 

ERBES.  Herbs.  Coicer. 

ERBOLAT.  A confection  made  of  several  herbs. 


egg9,  &c. 

ERBOWLE.  A dish  composed  chiefly  of  bullace 


and  honey. 

ERCHDEKENES.  Archdeacons.  (A.-N.) 
ERCHEBYSSCHOPES.  Archbishops. 
ERCHEVESQE.  An  archbishop.  (A.-N.) 


Erles  and  and  other  y-no«e. 

Marie  Arthure,  MS.  Une.  t.  63. 


ERCLE.  A blister.  Salop. 

ERD.  The  earth.  North. 

We  wolde  Mt  undirfongc  ful  fayn. 

If  we  mljt  have  oure  erH  a;ayn. 

Cur-nr  Jfiinli,  US.  OtU.  Trie.  Cantab,  t.  134. 

ERDE.  To  dwell ; to  inhabit.  (A.-S.) 

ERDEZ.  Lands.  Goiroyne. 

ERDON.  An  errand.  Cot.  Mytt. 
ERD-SllREW.  A shrew-mouse,  TopttU. 
ERDYLY.  Earthly.  Ritton. 

ERDYN.  Earthen.  (A.-S.) 

ERE.  (1)  To  plough.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  Before ; previously. 

A aynge  and  a man  childe  concey.ed  at  her  ere. 

MS.  Call.  Calif.  A.  >1.  t.  110. 

(3)  An  ear.  (A.-S.) 

For  whanne  the  Khlpmen  ley  an  ere 
Unto  the  voycr  In  here  arU, 

They  wene  It  be  a paradla. 

GMeer,  MS.  Soe,  Antiy.  134,  f.  41. 

EREABLE.  Arable.  Huloet. 

ERE-LAPPE.  The  lower  part  of  the  ear.  (A.-S.'- 
See  MS.  Line.  f.  304. 

ERELLE.  An  earl.  (A.-S.) 

EREMITE.  A hermit.  Lydgate. 

EREN.  Ears.  (A.-S.) 

ERENYE.  Sand.  Pr.  Part. 

EREOS.  Love,  Chaucer. 

ERE-ROWNERYS.  Secret  whisperers.  (A.-S.) 
It  is  fptodo  that  erevry  lorde  of  Ute  coimintea  chat 
he  be  not  lad  bi  folia,  non  bi  noon  othir  ere-nxe^e/y*. 
Wlmbelton't  Sermon,  1388,  MS  Hatton  57,  p.  11. 
ERGE.  To  tease,  or  vex. 

ERGOS.  Same  as  Argo$t  q.  v. 

ERIE.  To  honour ; to  revere.  {A.-S.) 

CRIEN.  To  plough.  {A.-S.) 

We  tille  na  Unde,  ne  eiye$,  no  aawea,  nc  jnket 
nother  ox  ne  hone  In  phighc  ne  in  rartr.  ne  nett 
catte  «e  Dane  In  the  »ee  for  to  take  fyschc. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f S2. 
ERIGE.  Straw,  or  stubble.  Line. 


ERINDE.  An  errand,  or  message. 

ERINGOES.  Were  formerly  considered  provo- 
catives. See  the  Citye  Match,  1639*  p.  47  ; 
Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

ERKE.  Weary;  sick.  {A.-S.) 

ERLICHE.  Early.  Gtnoer. 

ERLOND.  Ireland.  Pr.Parv. 

ERME.  To  grieve ; to  lament.  {A.-S.) 

ERMIN.  Armenian.  Ckaucer. 

ERMYTE.  (1)  Poverty;  misery. 

(2)  A hermit.  Prompt.  Parr. 

ERN.  (1)  An  eagle.  North. 

From  ua  he  lep  ael4?outh  Ii;t, 

Waa  never  em  ao  fraaahe  to 
Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  IU9. 

^2^  An  um.  Pob.  Gloue. 

(3)  To  glean.  Kennett. 

ERNDE.  An  errand.  {A.-S.) 

ERNE.  (1)  To  run  ; to  flow.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  yearn ; to  desire.  RitMon. 

ERNEMORWE.  Early  in  the  morning. 

ERNEN.  To  earn ; to  take.  Weber. 

ERNEND.  Running.  {A.-S.) 

ERNES.  The  loose  scattered  cars  of  com  leR 
on  the  ground.  Kennett, 

ERNEST.  Zeal;  studious  pursuit  of  an^ihing 
(A.-S.) 

ERNESTFUL.  Serious ; zealous.  {A.-S.) 
ERNESTONE.  The  setites.  Harrison,  p.  239. 
ERNFULL.  Sad ; lamentable.  Suseex. 
ERNUTE.  An  earth-nut.  Etyot. 

EROR.  Forajcr.  Heame, 

EROUST.  First.  {A.-S.) 

ERRABLE.  Arable.  Arch.  xi.  216. 

ERRANDE.  Wandering.  (^.-jV.) 

Evyr  he  rode  forthc  errande, 

Tyll  he  come  to  Mombrant. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  110. 

ERRA-PATER.  An  eminent  Jewish  astrologer; 
at  least,  so  say  some  of  the  old  almanacs. 
The  name  was  sometimes  used  for  an  al- 
manac. Lilly  was  also  so  called  by  Butler. 
ERRATES.  FaulU.  Hait. 

ERRATIKE.  Wandering.  (^.-.V.) 

ERRAUNT.  Strolling.  {A.-N.) 

ERRE.  A sore;  a [>ock-mark. 

The  erree  of  hya  wowndea  tal  apeke 
Agayoe  the,  and  of  the  aak  wreke. 

Hampole,  MS.  Botree,  p.  165. 
Stanke  and  roten  mine  erree  ere  nta. 

MS.  Cott.  Veepae.  0.  vii.  f. 

ERRESDEKEN.  An  archdeacon. 

ERKIN.  Urine.  Devon. 

ERRISH.  Wheat  stubble.  Kent. 
ERRIWIGGLE.  An  ear-wig.  East. 

ERROUK.  Course ; running.  {A.-N.) 

ERRYD.  Wandered.  Lydgate. 

ERS.  The  fundament.  {A.-S.) 

ERSDEKNE.  An  archdeacon.  {A.-S.) 

ERSH.  Stubble.  Kent. 

ERSMERT.  Culcrage.  Sec  an  early  list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  4. 

ERST.  First;  formerly.  {A.-S.)  At  er#/,  at 
first,  for  the  first  time. 

Than  non  erst  he  drew  hit  hatt 
Into  the  benke  ende. 

MS.  Qintub.  Ff.  V.  48.  f.  60. 
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ERSWORT.  The  herb  mouse-car.  See  a list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  8. 

ERTAGE.  Heritage.  lieamc. 

EKTE.  (1)  Art.  Sorntnet, 

Jhetu  Crbte*  have  mercy  one  me, 

Alt  thou  9Tte  kyoge  of  magett«S. 

ifS.  Lincu/n  A.  i.  17.  U 913. 

(2)  To  urge ; to  compel. 

ERTHKDOUNE.  An  earthquake.  (..^.-5.) 

Whennu  thit  tetuuneot  was  In  wrytyngc  biforc 
Alexander,  aodcynly  tber  core*  a thoom-rc  and  a 
k'vmnynge,  and  ane  trthedtmn*  1151*  a hedous,  ao 
that  ailc  Babyloyne  qwoke  therwith. 

MS.  Unevtn  A.  L 17.  f.  48. 
ERTHE-GALLE.  The  herb  centaury. 
EKTHEEES.  Without  earth.  {A.^S.) 
KRTHEMOVINGE.  An  earthquake.  {A.-S.) 
ERTHEN.  Previously.  {A.-S.) 

ERTHESMOK.  Fumus  terra,  the  name  of  a 
plant  given  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
ERTHGRINE.  An  earthquake.  (A.-S.) 
ERTHGRYTHE.  An  earthquake.  (A.^S.) 
ERTHING.  Burial.  AWA. 

He  had  hU  eldmoder  maiden-hede. 

And  at  hit  erfhing  alle  lede. 

MS.  Cott.  Vejip<u.  A.  lii.  f.  6* 

EHTHSTANE,  The  hearth-stone.  (y^.-5.) 
ERTINE.  To  irritate ; to  provoke. 

ERTOU.  Art  thou?  (A.S.) 

ERVE.  An  inheritance.  (A.*S.) 

Hit  wrrkcth  wonderllchc. 

And  ertrergiTcthtikerlich. 

MS.  Harl.  7329,  ap.  Cat.  in.  525. 
ERY.  Every.  Var.  diat. 

ERYDAY.  Everyday,  Pr.  Part. 

ERYE?  The  earth.  Pr.Parr. 

ERYN.  Iron.  Lydgate. 

V «xghc  hytn  here  upp  on  hyt  krowne, 
Brynnyng  e/yn  that  bare  hym  downe. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  10. 
ERYNDE.  An  errand.  Ritson. 

ERYS.  Ears.  Sometimes,  years. 

Wode  hav  fylde  hat  »ijt, 

Were  the  forilcr  here  now  right 
Thy  wordit  thuld  like  the  ilte- 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  40. 
ERYSCHEMEN.  Irishmen. 

ERYTACIIE.  Heritage.  Arch.  xxii.  3C9. 
ERYYNE?  Earthen.  Pr.  Part. 

ER7ELL.  Herself.  Somertet. 

ESBATEMENT.  A play,  or  pastime.  (.^.-A^) 
ESCAPE.  A transgnasion.  Skak.  Explained 
by  Blount,  '*  a violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
some  lawful  restraint,” 

ESCHAR.  A newt.  North. 

ESCHAUPE.  To  make  hot.  (A.^N.) 
ESCHAUNOE.  Exchange.  (A.-N.) 

ESCHE.  An  ash-tree.  Pr.  Parp. 

ESCHEKERE.  Clie.ss.  Also,  the  exchequer. 
ESCHBLE.  Troop ; company.  (A.^N.) 
ESCHEN.  Made  of  ash.  Salop. 

ESCHETES.  Escheats.  (/f.-A’.) 

ESCHEWE.  To  stir;  to  move ; to  go. 

The  kyng  rhaung<z  hit  fote, 

EaehfwfM  a lyltiile. 

MS.  Ltnro/n  A.  I.  17,  f.  65. 

ESCHIVE.  To  eschew ; to  shun.  (.f.-A.) 


And  in  thy  ta«e  to  de»pende. 

That  vayne  glorye  y tchtlle  r«rAint. 

Gower.  MS.  Soc.  Anfiq.  134,  f.  58. 

ESCHTE.  Asked.  (A.-S.) 

ESCLAUNUER,  Slander;  reproach. 

No  wonchip  may  ho  to  hymtcire  conquera. 

But  grete  eaclauntler  unto  hym  and  her. 

Chauerr,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  00. 
ESCORCHES.  Animals  that  were  flayed.  An 
old  hunting  term. 

ESCOTED.  Paid ; supported.  Shak. 

ESCRIED.  Observed;  descried. 

ESCRITE,  A writing.  (A.-N.) 

ESCUAOE.  Service,  (A..N.) 

ESCULPED.  Sculptured,  Halt. 

ESE.  (1)  Ease;  pleasure;  to  accommodate;  to 
be  pleased.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  Bait  for  Ashes.  NominaleMS. 

ESEMENT.  Relief.  Chaucer, 
ESENDROPPERS.  Eavesdroppers.  Sec  the 
Pratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  r>75. 

E S H . ( 1 ) Stubble ; afterroat  b . Surrey. 

(2)  To  ask.  Also,  an  ash  tree.  North, 

ESHIN.  ApaiL  North. 

ESHINTLE.  A pailful.  Chesh. 

ESHORNE.  Cut  in  two.  {A.-S.) 

Why  hatt  thou  tbit  tak  thui  etiiornt. 

Now  it  it  tpylt  and  thou  h.itt  It  lurnc. 

MS  A16,  r.  47. 
ESHUK.  A book  at  the  extremity  of  a waggon- 
horse’s  traces,  in  the  fonn  of  an  S.  Jf'eet. 
ESIE.  Gentle;  light.  Chaucer, 

ESILICH.  Gently.  Chaucer. 

ESK.  A newt ; a lizard.  North. 

ESKING.  Thepenticc.  Line. 

ESKIP.  To  equip,  as  with  men,  &c. 

ESKRIE.  Aery.  I/alL 
ESLE.  To  ask.  Heame, 

ESLOYNE.  To  remove.  Spcfiser. 

ESMAYE.  To  astonish.  {A.-N.) 

Thit  womman  woche  com  to  eimatie/t, 

Antueryd  with  full*  tofltc  tpc<hc. 

5/S.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  fi.  f.  7. 
And  thu«  wear  I withinne  wroth. 

That  outwarde  I am  tile  tffrayrd, 

And  todetUmprid  ntuletmayrtl. 

Gauer,  MS.  Soc.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  84. 

ESP.  The  asp  tree.  North. 

Tak  the  bavke  of  the  e»p,  and  the  tote  of  w »tw(rrf , 
of  aythcr  i-like  mykel,  and  atampe  thame  wele,  and 
do  it  In  a dene  vewel.  Med.  Rec.  MS.  Bright,  f.  14. 

ESPECCION.  Especio].  (A.-N.) 

ESPECE.  A small  portion.  Caj-ton. 
ESPERANCE.  Hope;  expectation.  (A.-N.) 
ESPEYRE.  Ex]>cctation.  (A.-N.) 

To  putten  Rome  in  fulle  erpeyre. 

That  Morit  wat  app^muiit  eyre. 

Gawer,  .MS.  Soc.  134,  f.  71. 

Thui  atante  envyc  In  good  crpryta. 

Toben  himtelfe  thcdevrlbryre.  M.%  fbiii.  f.  R9 

ESPIAILLE.  Spying;  private  watching.  A.-N.) 
ESPIAL.  A spy.  (iotcer, 

ESPICE.  To  look ; to  obsen’e. 

ESPICERIE.  Spices.  (A-N.) 

ESPIE  An  overlooker.  Hall. 

ESPIN.  Tlie  asp  tree.  North. 

ESPIRITUELL.  Spiritual;  heavenly,  {A.-N.) 
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ESPLOIT.  Aclvantmge.  (A.-N.) 

The  seyle  goth  uppe  and  forth  they  itnu5te« 
liut  none  exploit  therof  they  caujte. 

Gowfr,  MS.  Soe.  Afttiq.  134,  t Iftl. 
ESrOIRE.  Hope.  Chaucer. 

ESPOUSE.  Spouse;  wife.  HaO, 

ESPKEI).  Spread.  Sidney. 

ESPUINGOliD.  An  engine  used  for  throwing 
large  stones  in  sieges. 

ESPUYSED.  Taken.  (vf.-A’.) 
ESQUAYMOUS.  Equal  (.»). 

That  many  one  are  lo  daungerous. 

And  oute  of  meaure  e$qutipmim». 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  48. 
ESQIIIP.  Same  as  Etkip,  q.  v. 

ESQUIRE.  Anesquireof  the  body,  an  attendant 
u|>un  a knight  who  carried  his  helmet,  spear, 
and  shield. 

ESS.  Aslics,  or  a place  under  the  grate  to  re* 
ceive  them  in.  North. 

ESSAY.  Same  as  Auay^  q.  y. 

ESSE.  (1)  To  ask.  Ileame. 

(2)  Ease.  ^iVton. 

(3)  Is.  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  f.  2. 

ESSES.  (1)  The  collar  of  SS,  or  eases,  worn  by 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 

(2)  Large  worms.  Kent. 

ESSEW.  Issue.  Bate. 

ESSEX-LION.  A calf.  Grote. 
ESSEX.STILE.  A ditch.  Groee. 

ESSHEKED.  Asked.  Ueame. 

ESSIIET.  Asked,  //come. 

ESSHOLE.  An  ash-bin.  North. 

ESSOINE.  An  excuse.  (^A.~N.) 

But  }tt  for  itmigthe  of  matrlmonye, 

He  myjte  make  none  etmlgnt. 

Gower.  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  oO. 

ESSTE.  Asked.  Heame. 

ESSYSE.  Habit ; custom.  R.deBruwie, 

EST.  (1)  Eatest.  Heame. 

(2)  Host.  tCeher. 

(3)  Love ; munificence.  (A.>S.) 

They  wroght  hym  mckylle  woo, 

At  y yow  i«y,  be  Goddyi 

MS.  Qintab.  Pf.  !t.  38,  f.  90. 
ESTABLIE.  A guard.  {A.-N.) 

ESTAFET.  A footman,  (.^an.) 

KSTALLED.  Installed.  (A.-N) 

She  was  translated  eternally  to  dwelle 
Amonge  sterres,  where  that  she  U eatalM. 

MS.  Dtgby  m 

ESTANDART.  A standard.  HaU. 

ESTASION.  A shop,  or  stall.  {A.~N.) 
ESTATE.  State ; condition ; a wealthy  person ; 

atlministraiion  of  government ; an  ol>eisance. 
ESTATELICH.  Stately,  Chaucer.  Lydgate  has 
ettatly.  Minor  Poems,  p.  4. 

ESTATUTE.  A sUtutc,  HaU. 

ESTCIIEKER.  A chess-board. 

Andalle  be  hit  that  In  that  place  iquare 
Of  the  lUtea.  t mene  the  ttekeket. 

Occ/ew,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  803. 

ESTEAD.  Instead.  North. 

ESTRLLACIOUN.  Astrology.  {A.-N.) 
ESTFRE.  State.  Hearne. 

ESTERNE.  From  A.*N.  eafre / 


And  fyl  hyt  at  an  eotorno. 

That  a preat  shul  none  outher  weme. 

ifS.Hdr/.  1701,  f.ff7 
ESTIMATE.  Estimation ; value. 

ESTITE.  As  well.  North. 

ESTOC.  A small  stabbing  sword. 

ESTOPPED.  Stopped.  HaU. 

ESTRADIOTS.  French  dr^oons. 
ESTRAINGER.  A stranger.  (Er.) 
ESTRE.*{1)  State;  condition.  (A..N.) 

What  tchal  I telle  unto  Silvcatre, 

Or  of  jour  name  or  of  jour  eotro  f 

Couar.  MS.  Bodt.  894. 

(2)  A circumstance.  (A.^N.) 

(3)  Court ; street ; town.  (A.~N.) 

So  long  he  leved  In  that  aetre. 

That  for  hys  name  he  hyjt  Tunccstre. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  70. 
ESTRES.  The  inward  parts  of  a building;  cham- 
bers; walks;  passages  in  a garden. 

See  WilL  and  Werw.  p.  64. 

ESTHETE.  A street. 

Towarde  thla  vice  of  whicbe  we  trete. 

There  ben  jit  tweye  of  thilke  ottreto. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  47. 

ESTRICH-BOARDS.  Deal-boards  exported 
from  the  Eastern  countries,  [Austria  ?] 
ESTRICHE.  Reserved;  haughty.  (A.^N.) 
ESTRICH-FALCON-  A spwies  of  large  falcon, 
mentioned  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Guy 
of  Warwick.  Shakespeare  seems  to  allude  to 
this  bird  in  Ant.  and  Cleop.  iii.  1 1,  estridge. 
ESTRIDGE.  An  ostrich.  Matnnger. 
ESTROITS.  Narrow  cloths.  {Fr.) 

ESTUP.  Stuff ; household  goods.  HaU. 
ESTUIFE.  A pocket-case.  (FV.) 

ESUE.  To  escape.  {A.^N.) 

ESY.  Soft.  Prompt.  Part. 

ESYNE.  Stercoro.  Pr.  Part. 

£T.  (1)  Eat ; even.  Heetme. 

(2)  At ; to ; that.  North. 

ETAYNE.  A giant.  {A..S.) 

Fy,  he  laid,  thou  foule  I thou  etapnef 
A lie  ny  koyghtet  thou  garte  be  tlayne^ 

jr&  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  188. 
ETCH.  (1)  Stubble.  Tuteer. 

( 2)  To  eke  out ; to  augment.  Kent. 

ETE.  Eat.  5<mter«ef. 

The  tcheperde  ete  tllle  that  he  iwatte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Kf.  v.  48,  f.  SO. 

ETERMYNABLE.  Interminable. 

ETERNAL.  Infernal ; damned.  Eeut. 
ETEHNE,  Everlasting.  {Lat.) 

Now  be  Welle  ware  thit  thou  have  not  mkdrawe 
Hire  tendir  jougthe  fro  God  that  U eterne. 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  6. 
ETEY'ED.  Tied ; gartered.  Chaucer. 

ETH.  Earth,  Also,  a hearth.  ir«r/. 

ETHE.  (1)  Easy;  easily.  (A.-S.)  See  More’s 
Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  f.  12. 

(2)  To  ask.  Gawayne. 

ETHEN.  Hence.  (A..S.) 

ETHER.  (1)  An  adder.  North. 

(2)  The  air  or  sky.  Nominate. 

(3)  To  hind  hedges  with  flexible  rods  called 
ethers,  or  etherings.  Also,  a hedge.  (A.-S.) 

(4)  Either;  each.  (A.^S.) 
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ETHSCHAPE.  To  escape.  Hampole. 

ETHSTK.  Asked.  Uearw. 

ETHYNDEL.  Half  a busbcL  Pr.  Parv. 

ETON.  Eat,  pi.  {J.-S.) 

ETOW.  In  two.  North. 

ETRAATH.  Truly ; in  truth.  Craven. 

ETRIDE.  Tried.  Higgina, 

ETTER.  Same  as  Aiter,  q.  t. 

ETTETHE.  The  eighteenth.  Hearn*. 

ETTICK.  Hectic.  (Pr.)  Ettick  fever,  tnoM 
phrase  for  the  ague. 

ETTIN.  Same  us  Etagne,  q.  v.  " An  eten  in 
ich  a fight,”  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  1 78, 

ETTLE.  (1)  A nettle,  ff'ett. 

(2)  To  deal  out  sparingly.  North. 

(3)  To  prepare ; to  set  in  order  ; to  intend  ; to 
try ; to  attempt ; to  contrive ; to  cam  j to  de- 
sign ; to  linger,  or  delay.  North.  “ Ettelles 
to  bee  overlyng,”  i.  e.  designs  to  be  conqueror, 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  68. 

ETTLEMENT.  Intention.  North. 

ETTLINGS.  Earnings ; wages.  North. 

ETTWEE.  A sheath,  or  case,  for  holding  small 
instruments.  (Pr.) 

ETTYS.  Eats.  North. 

That  es  to  saye,  that  *tt*»  me.  5ttt  hunsrei  thaym, 
and  thay  that  drynket  roe,  jil  thrbtla  thaym. 

MS.  UneUn  A.  I.  17.  f.  183. 

ETYK.  A.  {ever.  Lydgate. 

EUBIDES.  The  Hebrides.  Drayton. 

EUGIIT.  Owed.  North, 

EUPHUISM.  An  affected  style  of  speaking 
and  writing  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  LiUy,  who  set  the  fashion 
in  works  entitled,  Eupknet,  or  the  Anatomy 
yf  Wit,  and  Enphnei  and  hi*  England,  which 
are  replete  with  absnrd  jargon  and  bombaat. 
These  books  were  completely  the  fashion  for 
the  time,  and  their  immortality  vainly  pre- 
dicted by  the  author's  contemporaries. 

BURE.  Use ; custom ; ure.  Malory,  u.  26. 

EUROSE.  Rose  water.  (A.-N.) 

EUTRIR.  To  pour  out.  Devon. 

EV.  Have.  North. 

EVANGEI.ETT-VAT8.  Cheese-vats,  so  called 
from  being  charged  with  the  images  of  the 
saints  which  were  to  be  imprint^  on  the 
cheeses.  Suffolk. 

EVANGILE8.  The  Gospels.  (A.-N.) 

EVANS.  A she-cat,  said  to  be  so  called  from  a 
witch  of  that  name. 

EVAT.  A newt.  Somertet. 

EVE.  (1)  To  become  damp,  fpeet. 

(2)  A hen-roost.  Somereel. 

EVECK.  A goat.  (Lot.) 

EVELING.  The  evening.  Devon. 

EVELLE8.  Without  evil.  (A..S.) 

EVELONG.  Oblong.  Wrongly  printed  enekmg 
in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  46. 

EVE  MEN.  Evening.  Dortel. 

EA^N.  (1)  To  compare.  fPe*t. 

(2)  EquM  ; to  equal,  or  make  equal. 

The  roaltltuda  of  th«  Perelcnc*.  quod  he,  may 
nojte  be  evend  to  the  multitude  of  the  Grekei,  for 
scwriy  we  are  ma  than  Ihny. 

MS.  /.incofn  A.  i.  17.  f.  i!>. 


EVEN-ANU-ODD.  A game  played  by  touing 
up  coins.  See  Clcavcland's  Poems,  1660,  p. 
142  ; Florio,  p.  358. 

EVEN-CRISTEN.  A fellow-Christian,  or  neigh- 
bour. See  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

In  the  whtlke  rs  forbodeoe  ui  allc  manere  of 
Icoyngcf,  faloe  coniperacye  and  falae  aweryng, 
vhare  thurghe  oure  evene-Oioryne  may  letc  thayre 
catelle.  MS.  Unrofn  A.  I.  17,  f.  Sit. 

EVEN-DOWN.  Downright.  North.  Perhaps 
connected  with  eveiufen,  in  S)t  Gawayne. 

E VE  N E.  ( 1 ) Evenly ; equally.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  An  ear  of  corn.  Med. 

KVENE-FORTII.  EquaUy.  (A.-S.) 

EVENELICHE.  Evenly  i equally.  (A.-S.) 

EVENES.  Equity.  Lydgate. 

EVEN-FLAVOURED.  Unmixed  j unvaried ; 
uniform.  Stffolk. 

EVEN-FORWARD.  Directly  forward ; in  con- 
tinued succession.  North. 

EVENHEDE.  Equality ; equity.  (A.-S.) 

EVENINE.  Equitable.  (A.-S.) 

EVENINGS.  'The  delivery  at  evening  of  a cer- 
tain portion  of  grass  or  corn  to  a customary 
tenant.  Kennetl. 

EVENLESTEN.  The  herb  mercury 

EVENLIGHT.  TwUight. 

Anooe  ache  bidt  me  go  avey. 

And  ley  It  1a  ferr  in  the  nyght. 

And  1 svere  It  la  eeanfigSr, 

JT&  Omtai.  FI.  1.  «,  f.  M. 

EVENLIKE.  Equal ; equally.  (A.-S.) 

EVENLINESS.  Equality.  Fairfax. 

EVENOLDE.  Of  the  same  age.  (A.-S.) 

EVENSONGE.  Vespers.  (A.-S.) 

EVENTOUR.  Adventure.  »eier. 

EVEN-WHILE.  Even-time.  W.  IFene. 

EVENYNO.  Equal; just.  (A.-S.) 

EVER.  (1)  However.  Heame. 

(2)  At  any  time.  far.  diaL 

(3)  Always.  (A.-S.)  Ever  in  on,  continually  in 
the  same  manner.  Ever  to  long,  a great  while. 

f41  Rye-grass.  Devon. 

(Sj  An  opening  stile.  GUme. 

E^R-AMONO.  See  Amonge. 

EVBR-EITHER.  Both.  WickHffe. 

EVEREMAR.  Evermore.  (A.-S.) 

EVERFERNE.  Wall  fern.  Gerard. 

EVERICII.  Each  one  ; every  one.  (A.-S.) 

EVERIDEL.  Every  part.  (A.-S.) 

EVERLASTING.  (1)  American  cudweed. 

(2)  A kind  of  strong  stuff  formerly  much  worn 
by  sergeants. 

EVERNE.  Ever;  however.  Heame. 

EVERROSE.  Rose  water.  (A.-N.) 

EVERUCHDEL.  Every  part.  (A.-S.) 

EVERY.  (1)  A species  of  grass.  We*t. 

(2)  Every  each,  every  other,  alternate ; every 

foot  anon,  every  Kke,  every  now  and  then ; 
every  ivhip*  tehile,  now  and  then ; every  tehip 
and  again,  ever  and  anon  ; every  year'*  land, 
land  which  will  bear  crops  every  year. 

EVERYCHONE.  Everyone.  (A.-S.) 

The  chylde  turuyd  hym  abonte  wyth  voundes  redd. 

And  blcaiyd  the  |iepuU  etervehont, 

MS.  Conrut.  Ft.  a 38,  f.  47. 
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EVESE.  The  caves  of  a house. 

KVKSED.  Afraid.  J.ydgafe. 

EVESINGE.  Eaves.  JIutoef, 

EVESTEKRE.  Evening  star.  Pr.  Parv. 

EVET.  A newt,  See  Huloet,  1552; 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  6126. 

EVICTED.  Dispossessed.  {Lat-) 

EVID.  Heavied ; made  heavy. 

EVIL.  (1)  A halter.  Gro*e. 

(2)  .A  fork,  as  a hay>fork,  Ac.  IVrtt. 

EVIL-EVE.  An  eye  which  charms.  Supersti- 
tious people  suppose  that  the  first  morning 
glance  of  him  who  has  an  evil  eye  is  certain 
destruction  to  man  or  beast,  if  not  immediate, 
at  least  eventually. 

EVITE.  To  avoid.  {Lat.) 

EVORYE.  Ivor)-.  fPeder. 

EVOUR.  Ivory.  Lydgate. 

.\nd  the  jstetof  the  palace  ware  of  erovr,  wonder 
whitt,  and  the  bandcs  of  thame  and  the  legget  of 
cbcite,  Jif.V.  Linrotn  A.  I.  17.  f.  25. 

EVVL.  A disease;  a fit  of  madness;  to  fall  ill, 
or  sick. 

Sone  aftyrward  she  eiyfd, 

.\nd  deyd  tiinncr  Uian  the  wylde. 

MJi.  Hari.  1701.  f. 

EVYLY.  Heavily ; sorrowfully. 

EVYN.  Evening.  Gotrer. 

EVVN-LV5THUS.  Twilight.  (J.-S.) 

E\V.  Yew.  See  RcUq.  Autiq.  i.  7. 

EWAGE.  Some  kind  of  stone,  or  amulet.  Sec 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  29, 

EWAHE.  A water-bearer.  Pr.  Parv. 

EWE.  Owed.  StiffoUe. 

EWE-GOWAN.  The  common  daisy.  North. 

EWER.  An  udder.  North. 

EWERY.  The  place  where  the  ewers  for  wash- 
ing the  hands  l>eforc  and  after  meals  were 
kept.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 

EWFRAS.  A herb.  Arch.  xxx.  377. 

EWGH.  A yew.  Wett. 

Next  to  it  a drawing-roome.  whose  floor  Itcbec- 
qtirred  like  a che««e~board,  with  box  and  ewgh  pan* 
Dell*  of  about  eix  inches  square.  « 

Aubrty*$  Wilt*,  Aoyal  Soe.  MS.  p,  963. 

EWN’.  An  oven.  North. 

E-WONNE.  Won.  {A..S.) 

In  loves  art  men  must  deype  wade. 

Or  that  yc  be  conqueryd  and  e-wonne. 

MS.  Fairfu  16. 

EWTE.  (1)  To  pour  water.  Exmoor, 

(2)  A ne^.  Maundevile. 

EWYNS.  Hewings.  Arch.  x.  93. 

EX.  (1)  An  axle,  or  axis.  fVe$t. 

(2)  To  ask.  Clone,  and  Devon. 

EXAKERLY.  Exactlv.  Var.  dial. 

EXALTATE.  Exalted  {Lat.) 

Every  man  wllneth  to  be  etiiUate, 

Thouje  he  be  gret,  jIt  heycr  wolde  he  goo. 

Oce/ere,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  981. 

EXALTATION.  A planet  was  said  to  be  in  its 
exaltation,  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its 
strongest  influence. 

EXAMETRON.  An  hexameter  verse. 

EXAMPLER.  A sampler.  Palggrave. 

EXAN.  T1  e herb  crosswort.  Gerard. 


EXBURSE.  To  disburse,  or  discharge. 

EXCALIBOUR.  The  name  of  King  Arthur’s 
sword,  frequently  mentioned. 

EXCHEVE.  To  eschew,  or  shun.  (^.-A’.) 

EXCISE.  To  impose  upon ; to  overcharge. 
Var.  dial. 

EXCLAIM.  An  exclamation.  Shah. 

EXCOMMENGE.  To  excomraumcatc. 

See  Stanihurst,  p.  26. 

EXCOURSB.  An  expedition.  {Lat.) 

EXCREMENT.  Anything  that  grows  from  the 
human  IkkIv,  as  hair,  nails,  &c. 

EXCUSATIO'N.  An  excuse.  {Lat.) 

Set,  ;e  mutte  the  tothe  sey  me  cre«*ly 
Withowtyn  esevoacion  yu  eny  wysae  aleyde. 

.US.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  143. 

EXCUSEMENT.  An  excuse. 

So  thilKe  oscuoement  was  none. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  45. 

EXCYTATE.  To  excite.  Halt. 

EXE.  An  axe.  Ea^t. 

EXECUTION.  The  sacking  of  a town.  Nares. 

EXECUTOUR.  An  executioner.  Exeentrice^ 
a female  executioner.  {A.-N.) 

EXEMPLAIRE.  ExerapUrv.  (^.-A’.) 

EXEMPT.  Taken  away.  Shah. 

EXEN.  Oxen.  North. 

EXEQUY.  Funeral.  Sidney. 

EXERCISES.  Week-day  sermons,  so  called  by 
the  Puritans. 

EXERPED.  Drawn  out.  Topeell. 

EXHALE.  To  drag  out.  SheUk. 

EXHERIDATE.  To  disinherit.  It  seems  also 
to  mean,  to  hate  or  detest. 

EXHIBITION.  Stipend ; allowance.  The  term 
is  still  used  at  the  universities. 

EXIDEMIC.  An  epidemic.  Hall. 

EXIGENT.  Exigence ; difficulty.  Also,  a writ 
that  lies  where  the  defendant  in  an  action 
personal  cannot  be  found. 

EXILE.  Poor;  lean;  endowed  with  small  re- 
venues. {Lat.) 

EXLB.  An  axle.  Florio,p.  67. 

EXORCISATIONS.  Exorcisms.  (-^.-A’) 

EXPANS-YERES.  Single  years,  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  answering  to 
them.  Chaucer. 

EXPECT.  To  suspect ; to  conclude ; to  suppose ; 
to  believe ; to  wait ; to  tarry ; expectatiou. 

EXPECTAUNT.  Waiting.  {A.-N.) 

BXPECTION.  Expectation.  " With  so  much 
expeetioH^**  Tlie  Bride,  1640,  sig.  B.  iL 

EXPEDIENCE.  Expeffition;  celerity.  Shat. 
Also,  an  enterprise,  or  undertaking.  Rxpe^ 
dienif  quick. 

EXPENDUNTUR.  In  old  works,  an  account  of 
the  things  expended. 

EXPERTFULL.  Expert ; skilful. 

EXPIATE.  Expired.  Shat. 

EXPIRE.  To  exhaust,  or  wear  out. 

EXPLATE.  To  explain,  or  unfold.  Jonson, 
viii.  431.  Perhaps  a fonn  of  expleite,  or  er- 
ploit,  q.  v.  We  have  expleifen  in  A Prophesie 
of  Cadwallader,  1604. 

EXPLEITE.  To  perform;  to  finish;  to  com- 
plete ; to  assist.  {.4.-N.) 
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ThU  verk  ttspUfta  tlut  ye  nAi  refuse. 

But  nuketh  Cljo  for  to  ben  my  rouse. 

MS.Digbif^,  f,  1. 

So  leCe  thy  grace  Co  roe  dksende  adoun. 

My  rude  toogo  to  and  spede. 

MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  ]34.  f.  9. 
EXPLOIT.  To  perform.  Holinshcd,  Cbron. 
Ireltnd,  p.  148.  Also,  to  apply  one's  self  to 
anything.  Palsgrave. 

EXPOSTULATE.  To  inquire.  Shot. 
EXPOSTURE.  Exposure.  ShaJt. 

EXPOUNEN.  To  expound } to  explain.  (yf.-iV.) 
EXPULSE.  To  expel,  or  drive  out.  (Lai.) 
EXPURGE.  To  purge,  or  cleanse  out. 
EXQUIRE.  To  inquire.  Chapman. 
EXSUPFLICATE.  Contemptible.  (Lai.) 
EXTABLE.  Acceptable.  State  Papers,  i.  815. 
EXTEND.  To  value  the  property  of  any  one 
who  has  forfeited  his  bond ; to  appraise ; to 
seize.  A law  term. 

EXTENDOUR.  A surveyor;  one  who  extends 
property. 

EXTENT.  A valuation,  or  seizure.  Hence,  a 
violent  attack. 

EXTERM  INION.  Extermination.  See  Hal), 
Henry  VII.  f.  23.  ! 

EXTERN.  External ; outward.  Naree. 
EXTIRP.  To  extirpate.  (Lai.) 

EXTRAUGHT.  Extracted.  HaU. 
EXTRAVAGANT.  Wandering.  ShaJk. 
EXTRE.  An  axlctrce.  East. 

Tha  Armament  and  slao  every  ipere, 

The  golden  ejtre  and  the  aterrcf  aevea. 

MS.  f.  33. 

EXTREAT.  Extraction.  (Pr.) 

EXTRESS.  To  draw  ont.  {Lai.) 
EXTRUCTION.  Diatniction.  //cytcood. 
EXULATE.  To  banish.  {Lat.)  An  exile,  Har- 
dyng’s  Cbron.  f.  189. 

EXUPERATB.  To  OTerbalance. 

EXURE.  To  assure.  {^.-N.) 

PaMith  pleynly  and  alao  doeth  excede 
The  wytteof  man,  T doo  you  well  eavre. 

Lefdgate,  MS,  AthmoU-SS,  f.  5&, 
EXUS.  Axes.  Degrevant,  325. 

EY.  (1)  Aye;yes;  ah!  North. 

Eg!  thoght  the  knyit,  long yt  gone. 

That  roeaae  at  thecherche  herd  y none. 

MS.  Harl.  17Vl,  f.S6. 

(2)Anc^.  (>f..S.) 

EYANE.  Again.  Degrevant,  431. 

EYAS.  A young  hawk  recently  taken  out  of 
the  nest.  Eyatmusketj  a young  male  sparrow- 
hawk  ; and  hence,  metaphorically,  a boy. 
EYDENT.  Diligent.  North. 

EYDUR.  Either.  North. 

Alle  arowndc,  lyke  a frere, 

Ax>d  then  ovyrthwart  to  eydur  ere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  941. 
EYE.  (1)  A small  tint  of  colour,  just  enough  to 
see.  See  Nares  in  v. 

2)  A brood  of  pheasants,  /or.  dial. 

3 ) The  mouth  of  a pit.  North. 

4;  Water.  Somereet.  An  outlet  for  water  from 
a drain.  East. 

(5)  To  observe  minutely.  Essex. 

(6)  Awe ; fear ; power. 


EYE  ABLE.  Sightly.  North. 

EYE-BITE.  To  bewitch  an  animal  with  the 
evil  eye.  North. 

EYE-BREEN.  The  eyebrows.  Lane, 
EYE-BREKES.  EyeUds.  North. 

EYE-GRASS.  Old  pasture  ground,  tliat  has 
been  long  without  being  eaten.  Gtoue. 

EYEN.  Eyes.  (A.-S.) 

EYER.  Heir ; heiress ; lur. 

EYERIE.  Same  as  Airy,  q.  v. 

EYES.  Ice. 

B«  war,  1 roda,  thou  stondcat  on  the 

MS.Soe.  Antiq.  U4,  f.934. 

EYE-SORE.  A blemish  ; any  disagreeable  ob- 
ject. Far.  diaL 

EYET.  (1)  To  eat.  Warre. 

(2)  A small  island,  or  ait.  Kennett. 

EYEVANG.  A strap  or  stay  to  which  the  girt 
of  the  saddle  is  buckled.  Devon. 

EY'GER.  Sharp;  sour.  (/V.) 

EYGHE.  Fear.  Gy  of  Waiw.  p.  13. 

EY'GHTE.  Possessions.  (A.-S.) 

EYH.  An  eye.  Brome's  Travels,  p.  152. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

EYHE.  A handle,  or  haft. 

EYKAKE.  A kind  of  cake  compounded  with 
eggs.  Pr.  Pan. 

EY'L.  An  ear  of  corn.  Translated  by  acus  in 
MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

EYLDE.  To  yield ; to  return ; to  give,  or  de- 
liver up. 

EYLDEN.  Went.  Chester  Plays,  U.  72. 
EYLDYNGE.  Fuel  Pr.  Pan. 

EYLE.  An  island.  North. 

EVLEN.  To  ail.  (A.^S.) 

Syr  Lancelot  swhtbs  nothyoge  but  gode. 

He  shalle  be  hole  by  pryme  of  day. 

MS.  Harl.  9959,  f.  139. 
What  eylad  me,  why  wai  1 wode, 

That  1 cowth  to  litclle  gode  1 

M8.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  55. 

EYLIADS.  Ogles ; wanton  looks.  (Fr.) 
EYLSUM.  Wholesome;  sound. 

EYLYKE.  Elsewhere.  Lydgate. 

EYLYNE.  To  withstand.  Pr.  Pan. 
EYMANENT.  Directly  opposite.  JFest. 
EYMERY.  Ashes.  Pr.  Pan. 

EYNE.  (1)  Eyes.  iVbrfA. 

(2)  A tUcket.’  MS.  Morte  Arthurs. 

EYNKE.  Ink.  Hampole. 

EY-QWYT.  The  white  of  egg.  (A.-S.) 

EY  RAR.  A brood  of  swans.  Sometimes,  the 
bird  itself. 

EYRE.  Grace ; haste ; speed ; air ; to  plough  ; 
to  go ; to  move ; an  heiress,  or  heir ; to  br^, 
as  hawks  do. 

EY'REN.  Eggs.  See  Introduction. 

EYRISH.  AeriaL  Chaucer. 

EYRONDE.  Erected.  Holme. 

EYRONE.  Eggs,  as  eyren,  q.  v. 

A wowndyt  man  acbal  k«pe  hym  that  he  jete  aa 
ehccac,  ne  botur,  ne  Tyrone,  ne  fy*^he  of  the  aee,  n« 
fruytte,  ne  deache,  but  of  a beat  that  la  geldit  i and 
he  moat  k^>e  him  Uo  fleachcly  talent  wythe  wyro- 
men.  Mad.  R«c.  MS.  Brtfht,  f.  l<i 

EYRUS.  Y'ears.  Hearne. 
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ETSE.  Eaie.  See  Langtoft,  p.  68. 

I the  M wtpyage  alls  weyn, 

Wbcnne  thou  ihuldn  be  beet  et 

Cyrm-  UuitM,  MS.  CM.  THn.  Cental),  f.  6S. 

EYSEMENTES.  Conveniences. 

EYSTER.  An  oyster.  ReL  Ant.  i.  85. 

BYTE.  Eight.  Coe.  A/ys/. 

EYTENDE.  The  eighth.  Lydgate. 
EYTENDELE.  Half  a bushel,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  a coomb,  whence  the  term.  Pr.  Pan. 


The  terms  seems  to  be  retained  in  the  Lanca- 
shire word  aghendole.  eight  pounds  of  meal, 
more  usually  written  nackendote,  although  the 
derivation  is  probably  from  agUandt  q.  v. 

EYTH.  Easy ; easily.  (d.-S.) 

EY31RE.  The  air.  Pr.  Pan. 

EY5THE.  Eight.  Pr.  Pan. 

E3ENEN.  Eyes.  See  Wright’s  Lyric  Poetry, 
p.  39.  E;e,  St.  Brandon,  p.  3. 

E3EVER.  Ever.  Audelay,  p.  26. 


Fa.  (1)  Very  fast.  North. 

(2)  A foe ! an  enemy. 

The  countes  said,  alias  I 

3e  hate  bene  lang  JOaa,  US.  Ltncetn  A.  1. 17.  f.  137* 
FAA.  Few. 

Ettyr  a yba  dayes,  heapperyde  tllle  aoe  that  was 
famyllare  tllle  hym  In  hyi  lyfe,  and  sayde  that  he 
waa  dampnede.  MS.  lAncotn  A.  1. 17,  t.  lOt* 

FAAT.  A fault.  Craven. 

FABBIN.  Flattering.  North. 

FABLE.  Idle  discourse.  {A.-N.) 
FABRICATURE.  Making.  (Lot.) 
FABRICK-LANDS.  Lands  given  towards  the 
maintenance,  building,  or  repair  of  churches 
or  cathedrals. 

FABURDEN.  A high  sounding  tone  or  noise 
that  61Is  the  ear. 

FACCHE.  To  fetch.  Riteon. 

FACE.  (1)  To  brag ; to  vaunt ; to  boast ; to  rail 
at  any  one.  To  face  one  tcith  a lie,  to  make 
him  believe  it  is  true.  To  face  one  out  or 
doum,  to  put  him  down  by  positive  assertions. 
(2)  7b  face  about,  a militaiy  term,  meaning  to 
wheel  to  the  rear. 

3)  Harm ; consequence.  Weber. 

4)  Foes  I enemies. 

sir,  God  haaa  sent  the  that  grace. 

That  thou  hase  vencuste  thlybre. 

MS.  Uncoln.  A.  1. 17. 1. 132. 
(5)  A term  at  the  game  of  Primero,  to  stand 
Ixildly  upon  a card.  See  the  Triall  of  Wits, 
1604,  p.  112.  Whence  came  the  phrase  to 
face  it  icith  a card  qf  ten,  to  face  anything 
out  by  sheer  impudence, 

FACED-CARD.  A court-card.  Weet. 

FACER.  An  impudent  person ; a boaster.  Also, 
a bumper  of  wine. 

FACETE.  Choice  :6ne.  (Lai.) 

FACIIELL.  A smMl  dagger  ? Aempe. 
FACHON.  A falchion,  or  sword.  (A.~N.) 
FACHUR.  To  grow  like  in  feature.  JPeet, 
FACES.  By  my  faith  1 Devon. 

FACON.  A faulcou.  Torrent,  p.  21. 
FACONDE.  Eloquent  j attractive  {A.-N.)  Also 
a substantive,  eloquence. 

FACONDIOUS.  Eloquent.  Caxton. 
FACRERE.  Dissimulation. 

Fent  ban  anformed  for  to  Icero 
A ersA  which  deped  la  JUcrere. 

Oncer,  M.S.  IMt.  294. 

FACULTE.  Quickness ; readiness.  {I-ar.) 

FAD.  (I)  Fashioned.  North. 

'21  A trifling  whim.  Wane. 

(3)  A truss  of  straw.  Cor.  dial. 


(41  A coloured  balL  Line. 

(5)  To  be  busy  about  trifles.  Line. 

FADDLE.  (1)  A pack,  or  bundle.  Weet. 

(2)  To  dandle  j to  cherish.  Scott. 

FADDY.  Frivolous.  Weet.  Also  the  name  of  a 
Cornwall  dance. 

FADE.  (1)  Sad ; sorrowful.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  Dirty  j disagreeable.  {A.-N.) 

Of  proud  wymmeo  wuld  y Ulleg 
But  they  are  to  wrothe  and  fellOg 
Of  theee  that  are  >o  foule  and  /ad*. 

That  make  hem  feyrere  than  God  hem  made. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  22. 

(3)  Strong ; powerful.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  Perceval,  and  SirTristrem,  p.  145. 
Perceval,  1440,  conquered.’ 

(4)  To  vanish.  SAai, 

FADED.  Tainted ; dccaved.  North. 

FADER.  A father.  (>f.-5.) 

FADGE.  (1)  To  put  together ; to  fare ; to  siut ; 
to  fit ; to  agree ; to  proceed ; to  succeed. 

(2)  A small  flat  loaf,  or  thick  cake ; to  beat,  or 
thrash ; a bundle  ; a fagot.  North. 

(3)  An  irregular  i>ace.  Line. 

FADGEE.  To  work,  or  fag.  Devon. 

FADGY.  Corpulent ; unwieldy.  North. 

FADING.  The  name  of  an  Irish  dance,  and  abo 

the  burden  of  a popular  Irish  song  of  a licen- 
tious  kind.  Hence,  sometimes,  a burden  of  a 
song  is  so  called. 

FAD  ME.  A fathom.  Lydgate.  Also  a verb,  tu 
fathom,  to  encompass. 

FADOM.  A fathom.  Dekktr, 

FADOODLE.  Futuo.  Dekktr. 

FAEBERRY.  See  Feabtrriea. 

FAED.  Faded.  Towneley  Mytt. 

FAEES.  Foes ; enemies. 

Hym  thare  be  fbrde  for 
That  swylke  a fulke  ledet. 

MS.  UltcoiM  A.  1. 17.  f.  A7> 

FAEOANG.  A gang  of  beggars.  North. 

FAERIE.  The  nation  of  Fairies  | enchanlraenl, 
the  work  of  Fairies.  (A.-N.) 

FAFF.  To  move  violently-  North. 

FAFFLE.  To  stutter,  or  stammer ; to  saunter ; 
to  trifle  i to  fumble.  North.  See  Baret,  1380, 
F.  19 : Ilollyband’s  Diet.  1593. 

FAFT.  Fought.  Craven. 

FAG.  (1)  A shcep-tick.  Line. 

(2)  To  beat,  or  thrash.  Also,  to  be  tent  about  on 
errands.  A schoolboy’s  term. 

(3)  A knot  in  cloth.  BlonnI. 

FAG.XRV.  A vagary,  /tall 
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PAGE,  To  deceiye  by  falsehood  or  flattery. 
(A.^S.)  Also,  deceit,  flattery.  See  Lydgate, 
p.  27 ; Hardyng’s  Chron.  f.  54. 

Ther  no  more  dredfulie  pestelenf, 

Thauc  U toDge  that  can  flatare  and 

US.  Cnmab,  VC.  i.  0,  f.  )S8. 
i>o  (hat  no  wyjte/o/re  may  ne  fayoe, 

Tofoie  the  ye  of  thyaapicncc. 

LiHgnte,  US.  8>c.  Anti<t.  l.TI.  f.  7. 

FAGGING.  Reaping,  or  cutting  the  stubble 
witli  a short  scythe.  JC’ext. 

FAGGS.  Fain  ; gladly.  Kent.  More  generally 
explained  as  fackn.  q.  v. 

FAGII.  Fought.  Weber. 

FAGIOLI.  French  licans.  (//a/.) 

FAGOT.  (1)  A contemptuous  term  for  a woman ; 
a prostitute. 

(2)  To  cut,  or  tie  up  fagots.  Fagot  herert^  Cocke 
Lorellcs  Bote,  p.  11,  inferior  household 
senants  who  carried  fagots,  &c. 

FAIGll.  Refuse  toil,  or  stones.  North. 

FAICHTEST.  Most  happy.  (.^.-5.) 

FAIL.  (1)  Failure;  fault.  Shak. 

(2)  To  deceive ; to  speak  false.  {A.-N.) 

(3)  To  come  to  an  end.  Pabtgrate. 

(4)  A woman’s  upper  garment. 

FAIN.  Glad ; earnestly  desirous ; gladly ; to  be 
willing,  or  ready ; to  be  obliged,  or  compelled 
to  do  anything. 

PAINE.  To  feign  ; to  dissemble.  {A.-N.)  This 
form  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  many  other 
writers.  See  also  Minsheu,  and  the  early  edi« 
lions  of  Shakespeare. 

FAINT.  To  fade.  Var.  dioL 

FAINTY.  Languid.  Gloue. 

FAIR.  (1)  Level,  or  parallel.  Fair-waUingt  the 
part  of  the  wall  above  the  projecting  founda> 
tion.  Line. 

(2)  Fairness  ; beauty.  “ Faire  of  all  faires,”  Tom 
a Lm(*otne,  p.  7. 

(3)  To  make  fair,  or  lovely.  Shak. 

(4)  A present  at  or  from  a fair.  North.  “ A day 
after  the  faire,”  when  everything  is  over, 
Troubles  of  Q«.  Eliz.  1639,  sig.  G.  ii. 

(5^  Evidently  ; manifestly.  North. 

(6)  To  appear;  to  give  symptoms  of.  HaU. 

(7)  Soft  or  slow.  Wettm. 

(8)  A great  roe-buck.  Blome. 

FAIR-CONDITIONED.  Of  good  disposition. 

FAIREIIEUE.  Beauty. 

FAIR-FALL.  Fair  fall  you,  good  attend  you. 
Fairfallen^  good,  honest.  North. 

FAIRING.  Same  as  Fair  (4). 

FAIRISH.  Tolerably  good.  far.  dial. 

FAIRLY.  Softly.  Fairly  off  in  the  middle^  faint 
with  hunger.  AW/A. 

FAIR-MAID.  .\  dried  pilchard.  Devon. 

FAIRRE.  More  fair.  Will.  Wertr. 

FAIR-TRO-DAYS.  Daylight.  North. 

FAIRY.  (1)  A weasel.  Deton. 

(2)  Although  the  fairies  have  nearly  disappeared 
from  our  popular  superstitions,  a few  curious 
traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  provincial  I 
terms.  Fairy-butter,  a fungous  excrescence, 
sometimes  found  alKuit  the  roots  of  old  trees, 
or  a species  of  tremetta  found  on  furze  and 

I 


broom.  Fairy-ckrele$,  faxry-ringt,  or  fairy- 
doneee,  circles  of  coarse  green  grass  often  seen 
in  meadows  and  downs,  and  attributed  to  the 
dancing  of  the  fairies ; Aubrey’s  Wilts,  Royal 
Soc.  MS.  p.  77.  Fairy-dart,  a small  flint  or 
fossil  shaped  in  the  form  of  a dart,  or  perhaps 
an  ancient  arrow-head ; there  is  a curious  su- 
perstitious account  of  one  iu  .MS.  Addit.  4811, 
f.  23.  Fairy  groate,  a country  name  for  cer- 
tain old  coins,  mentioned  in  Harrison’s  Eng- 
land, p.  218.  Fttiry-toavei,  or  fairy-faeet, 
fossil  echini.  Fairy-mofney,  found  treasure. 
Fairy-pipet,  small  old  tobacco-pipes,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  North  of  England.  Fairy- 
eparka,  phosphoric  light  seen  on  various  sub- 
stances in  the  night  time. 

PAITEN.  To  beg;  to  idle;  to  flatter;  to  de- 
ceive.  {A.-N.) 

FAITERIE.  Flatter)' , deception. 

My  world  fttood  on  another  wheclle, 

Withouten  eny  other  faytery^, 

Goieer,  MS.  Soc.  Antlq.  134,  f.  .V. 
FAITH.  To  give  credit  to.  Shak.  Jonson  has 
the  adjective  faithful, 

FAITHFUL-BROTHER.  A Puritan. 

FAITHLY.  Truly ; properly.  {A.-N.) 

For  we  »xefaUheIif  to  /ewe  to  feghte  with  (hem  all. 

Untie  Anhure,  US,  CAticoln,  f.M. 
FAITOUR.  An  idle  lazy  fellow;  a deceiver;  a 
flatterer ; a vagrant.  {A.-N.)  Hence,  a gene- 
ral term  of  reproach,  a scoundrel. 

FAKEN.  A falcon,  or  small  cannon. 

FALCON.  A cannon  of  2J  inch,  bore,  earning 
I 2 lb.  weight  of  shot. 

FALD.  A handspike.  Colei. 

FALDE.  (1)  To  fold;  to  embrace. 

He  tolde  hla  tqwyeTC  the  case. 

That  he  luffed  In  a place 

Thto  frely  io  fttlde.  US.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  IN. 
(2)  Felled.  Degrevant,  1051. 

FALDERED.  Fatigued.  Line. 

FALDING.  A kind  of  frieze,  or  rough  cloth. 

See  Tyrwhitt,  in  v. 

FALDORE.  A trap-door.  (FlWi.) 
FALDSTOOL.  A portable  seat  made  to  fold 
up  like  a camp-stool.  The  term  is  also  erro- 
neously applied  to  the  Litany-stool.  Oxf, 
Gl.  Arch. 

FALE.  (1)  Fclc ; many.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  A pustule,  or  sore.  North. 

(3)  Marshy,  or  wet  land.  Line. 

FALEWE.  Fallow.  Weber. 

FALEWEDEN.  Fallowed.  Jiition. 

PALKY.  Long-stemmed.  Cormr. 

PALL.  (1)  To  strike  down,  or  let  fall ; to  make 
to  fall.  JEait. 

§A  falling-band,  or  Vandyke. 

Fallen,  part.  pa.  Chaucer. 

(4J  Fall  (f  the  l^ffall,  autumn. 

(5)  A yeaning  of  lambs.  North. 

(6)  To  try  a fait,  to  wrestle.  Fall  back,  fall 
edge,  at  all  adventures.  7b  fall  in  age,  to  be- 
come old.  To  fall  in  hand,  to  meet  with  or 
meddle.  7b  fall  out  of  feeh,  to  Wcome  lean. 
Also  used  in  this  manner,  to  fall  a trriling,\o 
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\rritc,  to  fait  a rcadintf,  to  read,  &c.  To  fall 
out,  to  quarrel. 

(7)  To  follow  as  a corollary  to  any  argument 
pre\iouisly  stated. 

(8)  To  l>cfaU ; to  happen ; to  belong. 

FAUNAL.  Meretricious.  Salop. 

F.VLLAI.S.  The  fulling  niffs  of  a woman's  dress; 

any  gay  ornaments.  Var.  dial. 

FALLaN  D-EVYL.  The  falling  sickness. 

F.U.LAS.  Deceit;  fallacy.  {J-N.)  Hall  has 
/altar,  Henry  VII.  f.  32. 

Thorowcotertureof  hU/<z//0«, 

And  ry}t  so  in  ccmblable  cms. 

(joiper,  MS.  8oc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  42. 

FALLE.  A mouse-trap.  Pr.  Part. 

FAl.LEN.  Slaked.  Craven. 

FALLEN-WOOL.  Wool  from  a sheep  killed  by 
disease  or  accident.  North. 

FALLERA.  A disea.se  in  liawks,  in  which  their 
claws  turn  white. 

FALL-GATE.  A gate  across  a public  road.  Norf. 

F.ALLING-BANDS.  Ncck-liands  worn  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders,  much  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurv. 

FAI.UNG-DOWN.  The  epilepsy.  Pr.  Part. 

FALLINGS.  Dropped  fruit.  South. 

FALLOW-FIELD.  A common-field.  Wouc. 

FALLOWFORTH.  A waterfall.  Unc. 

FALLOW-HAY.  Hay  grown  upon  a fallow,  or 
new  natural  Icy.  North. 

FALLOWS.  The  strakes  of  a cart.  Wett, 

FALLS.  The  divisions  of  a large  arable  field 
attached  to  a tillage.  North. 

FALOUN.  Felon ; wicked. 

FALOWE.  To  turn  pale  or  yellow.  (.Y.-S.) 

His  lippU  like  to  the  lede, 

And  his  lire  fitlowede,  MS.  Hnnotn  A.  i.  17,  f>  94* 

FALSDOM.  Falsehood.  {A.-S.) 

FALSE.  (1)  Stupid;  obstinate;  wanting  spirit; 
sly ; cunning ; deceitful ; forsworn ; perjured. 

(2)  To  falsify  ; to  betray ; to  deceive ; to  whee- 
dle : to  flatter ; to  desert ; to  baffle. 

FALSE-BLOWS.  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon 
and  cucumber.  Eaet. 

FALSE-BRAY.  A counter-breastwork.  {Pr.') 

FALSEHED.  Falsehood.  (A.-S.) 

FALSE-POINT.  A trick,  or  stratagem. 

FALSE-QUARTERS.  A soreness  inside  the 
hoofs  of  horses.  Holme,  1688. 

FALSER.  False.  Joneon. 

FALSE-ROOF.  The  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  garret  and  the  roof. 

F.ALSOR.  Deceiver.  Detested  falser,”  Wo- 
man in  the  Moone,  1597. 

FALSTE.  Falsity ; f^seness.  (A.~N.) 

FALTER.  To  thrash  barley  in  the  chaff.  Fat- 
terinfArone,  a barley-chopper.  Line. 

FALTERED.  Dishevelled.  North. 

FALWE.  Y^ellow.  Chaucer.  Also,  to  turn  yel- 
low. SyrGowghtcr,  62. 

FALWES.  Fallow  lands.  Also,  new  ploughed 
fields,  or  fields  recently  made  arable.  See  Pr. 
Parv.  p,  118,  "falow,  londe  end,  norale.** 
The  Latin  here  given  boars  both  interpre- 


tatious,  although  the  latter  is  evidently  in- 
tended by  the  author. 

FALYF.  Fallow,  tiitson. 

FAMATION.  Defamation,  //all 

FAMBLE.  To  stutter,  or  murmur  inarticu- 
lately. Line.  It  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Barer,  and  in  Coles.  ” Stameren  other  famc- 
len,”  MS.  Harl.  7322. 

FAMBLE-CROP.  The  first  stomach  in  rumi- 
nating animals.  East. 

FAMBLES.  Hands.  Detker. 

FAME.  (1)  To  defame.  Ritson,  Ui.  161. 

False  and  fek>lie  was  that  wyghte. 

That  lady  for  to  fame. 

MS.  Cantat>.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  71. 

(2)  The  foam  of  the  sea.  (.-/.-S'.) 

Myidor,  he  said,  es  hlr  name, 

Seboes  white  alt  the  fame. 

MS.  Lincoln  A. !.  17,  f.  132. 

(3)  A surgeon’s  lancet.  Line. 

kVMEN.  (1)  To  famish.  Heame 

(2)  Foes ; enemies.  (A.-S.) 

To  fyghtewyth  ihy /aamcnc. 

That  us  unralrc  ledcs.  MS.  Mortc  Arthure,  f.  66. 

FAMILE.  To  be  famished.  H'artp. 

FAMILIAR.  A demon  or  spirit  attendant  u|k)d 
a witch  or  conjurer,  often  in  the  fonn  of  an 
animal,  & dog,  Ac. 

FAMILOUS.  Adj.  Family.  North. 

F.\MILY-OF-LOVE.  A fanatical  sect  intro- 
duced into  England  almut  1560,  distinguished 
by  their  love  to  all  men,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence to  established  authority.  The  roemliers 
of  it  were  called  FamiUsts,  and  are  mentioned 
in  a list  of  sects  in  Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

FAMOSED.  Celebrated.  Shak. 

FAMULAR.  Domestic.  (Lat.) 

FAN.  (1)  To  tease ; to  banter;  to  beat  or  thrash 
anyone.  Suisex, 

(2)  Found ; felt.  Cumb. 

(3)  To  stir  about  briskly.  Line. 

(4)  To  winnow  com.  Var.  dial. 

FANCICAL.  Fanciful.  /Vest. 

FANCIES.  Light  ballads,  or  airs.  Shak. 

FANCY,  (1)  Love.  Faney-free.  Shak.  A sweet- 
heart is  still  called  a fancy-man. 

(2)  A riband ; a pri7.e  for  dancers. 

FAND.  Found.  Tundale,  p.  14. 

FANDE.  To  try,  or  prove.  (A.-S.) 

He  was  in  the  Haly  Lande, 

Dcdls  of  armet  for  to/iindc. 

MS.Uncoln\.\,\7,  f.  130. 
They  wolde  themscife /anrfe 
To  »eke  aventura  nyghte  and  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  243. 

FANDING,  Trial ; temptation. 

Paule  prayed  to  God  that  he  suld  fordo  thasc 
JUndynge*  that  hym  pynede  to  tare,  bot  God  herd 
hyine  noghte.  MS.  Uncolm  A,  i.  17.  f.  237, 

FANE.  (1)  A weathercock,  formerly  made  in 
various  shapes,  seldom  in  that  of  the  bird 
whence  the  modem  term  is  derived. 

(2)  A banner.  (A.-S.) 

I (31  The  white  flowcr-dc-lucc.  Gerard. 

(4)  Foes ; enemies.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vli. 

(5)  A rope  attached  to  the  mast  of  a vessel  ? See 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  148,  and  Ducange,  in  v.  f'hentct. 
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**  A favne  of  a schipe*'  may,  perhaps,  only  mean 
a weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  mast.  See  Sir 
Eglamour,  1192. 

Of  bylver  hit  n>A4te,of  folde  hisybn«. 

US.  Uneofn  A.  i.  17*f>  146. 

FANBR.  A vr*iiinower.  Lydgate. 

FANFECKLED.  Freckled ; sunburnt.  A’orM. 

F.ANG.  (1)  fin.  East.  Apaw,  orclaw.  North. 
Also,  to  grasp  or  clench. 

(2)  To  strangle ; to  bind.  Wilta. 

(3)  To  he  godfather  or  godmother  to  a child. 
Someraet, 

FANGAST.  Fit  for  marriage,  said  of  a maid. 
Norf.  N ovr  obsolete. 

FANGE.  To  catch,  or  lay  hold  of.  (^.-5.) 

The  synne  God  hste(b  that  on  hem  haogeih. 

And  Goddet  hatred  hclle  hytjtngeth, 

US.  UaH.  1701,  f.  79. 

FANGRU.  A receiver.  (J.-S.) 

FANGLE.  A trifle,  or  toy.  {J.-S.) 

FANGLED.  Trifling.  ShaJk. 

FAN N AND.  Flowing.  Gawayne. 

FANNEL.  A fanon.  Davies' Hites,  p.  16. 

FANOM-WATER.  The  acrimonious  discharge 
from  the  sores  of  cattle.  Warw. 

FANON.  A priest's  maniple.  {A.^N.)  “ Fanon, 
a fannell  or  maniple,  a scarfedike  ornament 
worn  in  the  left  arme  of  a sacrifleing  priest," 
Cotgrave. 

FANSET.  A faucet  Suffolk. 

FANSOME.  Kind ; fondling.  Cumb. 

PANTASIE.  Fancy.  {A.-N.)  Alsoavcrb,  to 
faucy,  to  like  any  one.  Fantatiengt  Harrison's 
England,  p.  118. 

FANTASTICO.  A coxcomb.  {Hat.) 

FANTEAGUE.  A worry,  or  bustle.  Also,  ill- 
humour.  Far.  dial. 

FANTICKLES.  Freckles.  Yorkah. 

FANTOME.  (1)  Faint;  weak.  Fonfonie-com, 
com  that  is  unproductive.  Pantome-JUahj 
flesh  that  hangs  loosely  on  the  bone.  A fan- 
tome  fellow,  a liglit-headed  person. 

(2)  Any  false  imagination.  (A.-N.) 

(3)  Vanity.  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

FANTOMYSLICHE.  Visionary.  Chr.  Fi/. 

FANTONY.  Deceitful.  {A.~N.) 

FANTYSE.  Deceit.  {A.-N) 

Ther  wyitc  no  atan  that  was  wrojht 

Of  hys/anry«;  and  hy<  thoght. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  179. 

FAP.  Drunk ; tipsy.  Shak. 

FAPES,  Gooseberries.  Eaat. 

FAR.  Farther.  North.  “ I’ll  be  far  if  I do,” 
i.  e.  1 will  not. 

FAKAND.  Used  in  composition  for  advancing 
towards,  or  being  ready.  Fighting  farand, 
ready  for  fighting.  Farand-man,  a traveller 
or  itinerant  merchant.  This  usage  is  proha- 
!)ly  from  fare,  to  go.  Farand  also  means 
faahion,  manner,  and  countenance,  perhaps 
from  faring ; so  well  or  ill  farand,  good  or 
Imd-looking.  The  last  sense  leans  to  the 
favourable  interpretation  unless  joined  with 
words  of  opposite  signification.  Hence  fa- 
rantii/,  orderly,  handsome,  comely,  good-na- 
tured, respectable,  neat.  North. 


FAR-AWAY.  By  much;  by  far.  North. 

FAR-BY.  Compared  with.  North. 

FARCE.  (1)  To  paint.  Chaucer. 

(2)  To  stuff ; to  fill  out.  (Fr.)  See  Optick 
Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  11. 

FARCION.  The  farcy,  a disease  in  horses. 

FARD.  (1)  Afraid.  Towneley  Myat. 

(2)  To  paint  the  face.  (Fr.)  See  Du  Bartas, 
p.  376.  Also  a substanrive.  A certayn  gay 
glosse  or  farde,”  Palsgrave’s  Acolastus,  1540. 

FARDEL.  A burthen.  Also  a verb,  to  pack  up. 
Sec  Trial!  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  170;  Hawkins, 
ill.  64  ; Hollyband,  in  v.  Charge. 

PARDEN.  Fared ; flashed.  Percy. 

FARD1NG,\L£.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 
WiUa.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

FARDREDEAL.  An  impediment.  {Fr.) 

FARE.  (1)  To  appear;  to  seem.  Suffolk. 

(2)  To  go  ; to  cause  to  go ; to  proceed  ; to  near, 
or  approach ; to  depart ; to  feel ; to  cat ; to 
live.  North.  The  first  meanings  arc  common 
in  early  English.  “ To  bUsse  shalle  fare,” 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  69. 

(3)  A journey;  course,  or  path.  {A.-S.)  “ He 
that  folowes  my  fare,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
See  Perceval,  1037. 

(4)  A litter  of  pigs ; the  trace  of  a hare ; conduct, 
or  behaviour ; countenance,  or  face.  North. 

(5)  Unusual  display ; entertainment ; proceed- 
ing ; adventure ; onset ; speech ; step ; move- 
ment ; action.  Gawayne.  It  is  often  equi- 
valent to  buaineaa,  ado,  or  going  on.  “ I ne 
com  of  no  sich  fare,”  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48, 
f.  52.  See  Thornton  Romances,  p.  33. 

6)  Fur } Sir  Perceval,  411. 

7)  A game  played  with  dice. 

(8)  To  resemble,  or  act  like  another ; to  take  on , 
as  in  sorrow.  7b  fare  foul  with  any  one,  to 
use  him  badly. 

(9)  A boast.  Pr.  Pare. 

(10)  To  ache,  or  throb.  North. 

FAREINGS.  Feelings ; symptoms.  Eaat. 

FAREMAKERE.  A boaster.  Pr.  Parr. 

FAREWEEL.  A taste,  or  relish.  North. 

FAREWELL.  Farewell,  and  a thouaand,  a 

thousand  times  farewell. 

FAR-FET.  Far-fctchcd.  Someraet. 

FAR-FORTHE.  Far  in  advance.  (A.-S.) 

Now  b«  we  to  JHr-/brthe  come, 

Speke  mole  we  of  the  dome. 

US.  Laud.  416.  f.  116. 

FARISH-ON.  Advanced  in  years.  Also,  nearly 
intoxicated.  North. 

FARL.  An  oat-cake.  Northumb. 

FARLEY.  Fairly ; plainly.  Ritmn. 

FARLIES.  Wonders ; strange  things.  North. 

FARLOOPER.  An  interloper.  Writ. 

FAR.M.  To  cleanse,  or  empty.  JTe»/. 

FARME.  Food;  a meal.  \a.-S.) 

FARMER.  The  eldest  son  of  the  occupier  of  a 
farm.  Suffolk.  Anciently,  a yeoman  or 
country  gentleman. 

FARMERY.  An  infirmary.  See  Davies’ Rites, 
P||.  H8,  138.  153;  Bale’s  Kynge  Johan,  p.8U. 

FAUN.  Fared,  or  gone.  {.f.-S.) 
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Wheimc  Ilcioude  wal  of  Ilf  fiirn, 

Anaungel  coom  to  warn. 

3t«Hdt,  US.  Coll.  THn.  Omiab.  f.  74. 

FARNTICKLES.  Freckles.  North. 

FARR.  To  ache.  North. 

FARRAND.  Deep ; canning.  Line. 

FARREL.  The  fourth  part  of  a circular  oat- 
cake, the  division  being  made  by  a cross. 
North. 

FARREN.  Half  an  acre.  WVsf. 

FARRISEES.  Fairies.  Eait. 

FARROW.  A litter  of  pigs.  Eatt. 
FARROW-COW.  A barren  cow.  North. 
FARRUPS.  The  devil.  lor*»A. 

FARSE.  To  stuff;  to  fill;  to  eat.  Also,  the 
stuffing  of  a bird,  &c. 

Bot  in  hya  delytca  aettea  hya  hert  fast. 

And  ysraa  ala  thU  lyfe  aolde  ay  laat. 

Hanpolo.  US.  Botoeo,  p.  19. 
FARSET.  A chest,  or  coffer.  SUnner. 
FARST.  Farthest.  Craven. 

FARSURE.  Stuffing.  Forme  qf  Cury. 
FARSYN.  The  farcy. 

It  Cometh  moite  comunelicha  about*  the  houndea 
cn  nod  yn  hure  than  yn  any  other  place*, 

aa  the/fxr«yn,  and  5it  Ihi*  U wors  to  be  hool. 

MS.  Bodt.  546. 

FART.  A Portugal  fig.  Elyot. 

FARTHELL.  Same  as  Fardel^  q.  v. 
FARTHER.  FU  be  farther  if  I do  it,  i.  e.  I 
won't  do  it.  Var.  dial. 

FARTHING.  Thirty  acres.  Comw. 
FARTHINGS.  Flattened  peas.  IFett. 
FAR-WELTERED.  Cast,  as  a sheep.  Line. 
FAS.  A porridge-pot.  Line. 

FASE.  Foes.  See  Ritson,  i.  65. 

Welcome,  lir,  to  thii  place  I 
1 twere  the,  by  Goddii  grace. 

We  hafe  bei>e  lange/bae.  MS.  Unct»ln  A.  I.  I7i  L 137- 
FASGUNTIDE.  Shrove-tide.  Norf. 

FASH.  (1)  Trouble;  care;  anxiety;  fatigue. 
Also  a verb.  North. 

2)  The  tops  of  turnips,  Sec.  Lane. 

3)  Rough,  applied  to  metal.  North. 

4)  A fringe,  or  row  of  anything  worn  like  a 
fringe. 

FASHERY.  Over  nicenesB.  Ctim5. 

FASHION.  (1)  The  farcy  in  horses,  mitt. 

Shakespeare  and  Dekker  have/osAIoiu. 

(2)  State  of  health.  Also,  to  presume. 
FASHIOUS.  Troublesome.  Craven. 
FASHOUS.  Unfortunate;  shameful.  Che$h. 
FASIL.  To  dawdle.  Line.  It  anciently  meant, 
to  ravel,  as  silk,  dec. 

FASOUN.  Fashion ; form.  Ritson. 

FASSIDE.  Stuffed.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  85. 
FASSINGS.  Any  hanging  fibres  of  roots  of 
plants,  &c.  Lane, 

FASSIS.  Tassels ; hangings.  HalL 
FASSYONE.  Acknowledgment.  Pr.  Part. 
FAST.  (1)  The  understratum.  West. 

(2)  Full ; busy ; very  gay.  North. 

(3}  Liberally.  Robson,  p.  9. 

(4)  A dishin  ancient  cookery,  composed  of  eggs, 
pigeons,  and  onions. 

(5)  In  use ; not  to  l»c  had.  Eatf. 


(6)  Very  near.  Hence,  intimate.  Lme.  In 
early  writers,  it  means  sure,frm. 
FAST-AND-LOOSE.  A cheating  game,  played 
with  a stick  and  a belt  or  string,  so  arranged 
that  a spectator  would  think  be  could  make 
the  latter  fast  by  placing  a stick  through  its 
intricate  folds,  whereas  the  operator  could  de- 
tach it  at  once.  The  term  is  often  used  me- 
taphorically. 

FAST-BY.  Very  near.  Var.  dial 
PASTE.  (1)  Faced,  as  a hypocrite.  Cover. 

(2)  To  fasten ; to  marry.  {J.~S.) 

That  they  schulde/uat*  hur  with  no  fere. 

But  he  wer«  prynce  or  pryocys  pere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  it.  38,  f.7A> 

FASTEN.  To  detain ; to  seize.  North. 
FASTENING-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  North, 
FASTENS.  Shrove -Tuesday.  Also  called  Fas- 
tens-Tuesday.  A seed-caike  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  this  day,  now  exchanged  for 
pancakes.  Langley  mentions  Fastingham- 
Tuesday,  a variation  of  the  same  term.  Fas- 
tinyonfft  Shrove-Tide,  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  117.  **  At  fastyngonge,  a ^unreeme- 
prennani,**  Palsgrave.  Fast-ffonyet  Pr.  Parv. 
p.  151.  Fastime,  Hardyng. 

FASTNER.  A warrant.  Grose. 

FASYL.  A flaw  in  cloth.  Withals. 

FAT.  ( 1 ) To  fetch.  Var.  dial 
(2)  A vat,  or  vessel  used  in  brewing.  Formerly, 
any  tub  or  packing  case. 

3)  To  make  fat,  or  &tten.  Line. 

4)  Eight  bushels,  a quarter  of  grain. 

PATCH.  Thatch.  Also,  vetches.  West, 

FATC  H E D.  Troubled ; perplexed.  North. 
FATE.  (1)  Fetched.  Chron.  Vilod.  p.  54. 

(2)  To  fade ; to  lose  colour.  Pr.  Parv. 
FATHEADED.  Stupid.  Var.  dial. 

FAT-HEN.  The  wild  orache.  Var,  dial 
FATHER.  To  impute  anything,  or  lay  a charge 

to  one.  Var.  dial. 

FATHER-JOHNSON.  A schoolboy’s  term  for 
the  finis  or  end  of  a book. 

FATHER-LAW.  A father-in-law.  West. 

PATH  BR-LONOLEGS.  The  long  slender-legged 
spider,  very  common  in  harvest  time. 
FATIDICAL.  Prophetic.  Topsell. 

FATIGATE*  Fatigued ; wearied.  HalL 
FATNESS.  Marrow ; grease.  Line. 
FAT-SAGO.  Hanging  with  fat.  Iluloet. 
PATTERS.  Tatters.  Craven. 

FATTIN.  A small  quantity.  North. 

FATTLE.  A beat  to  jump  from,  a schoolboy’s 
term.  Line. 

FATURE.  Same  as  Faifour,  q.  v. 

FAUCHON.  A sword,  or  falchion.  (J.-N.) 

Gye  hath  hym  a itroke  raghte 
Wyth  hy«  /iiuvAoh  at  a draghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  KMi.SS,  f.  157 
FAUD.  A fold  for  cattle.  A'orM. 

FAUDEN.  Folding.  Craven. 

FAUF.  Fallow  land.  North.  Kennctt,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  has  faugh-land. 

FAUGHT.  (1)  Fetched.  West. 

(2)  To  want,  or  fail.  North. 

FAUGHTE.  A fault.  Caxton. 
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PAUKUN>RAMAGE.  A ramage  hawk.  It  ia 
the/h/cs  pertgritau  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 
FAUL.  A &nn-vard.  Cumt. 

FAULKNIXO.  Hawking.  Florio, 

FAULT.  (1)  To  commit  a fault;  to  find  &ult 
with ; to  blame. 

(2)  Miafortunc.  S/iat. 

(3)  To  fail,  as  Fought  (2). 

FAU.N.  (1)  Fallen.  Var.dioL 

(2)  A floodgate,  or  water-gate.  (A.-N.) 

(3)  To  produee  a faun.  PmUgrave. 

FAUNGE.  To  take ; to  seize.  (A.-S.) 
FAUNTE.  A ehild,  or  infant.  (A.-N.) 

Uow  thut  helytth  IncIothU  narow  wound*, 
Thisjongeybwiir*,  with  ch«r«  full*  benigne. 

its,  Soe,  Antiq.  JS4,  f.  1 1. 
FAUNTEKYN.  A very  Bmall  /aunte,  q.  v. 
**  Whenne  I was  ^/anUkyMt  I was  fonde  in  a 
toune,  in  acradyl,*^  Gesta  Rom.  p.  215. 

Thow  »rte  bot  Bfaumtkynt,  no  ferly  me  thynkkyi, 
Thou  wille  be  flsyedo  for  a flye  that  one  thy  fleeche  : 
lyghtce*.  Uortt  ArtHurt,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  79. 

FAUNTELTEE.  Childishness. 

FAUBED.  Favoured.  A^orM, 

FAUSE.  Shrewd ; cunning ; treacherous.  Also 
to  coax,  or  wheedle.  North. 

FAUSEN.  (1)  False;  bad;  sly.  Goteer. 

(2)  A very  young  eel.  Chapman. 

FAUSONED.  Fashioned.  6*otrer. 

FAUT.  To  find  out,  or  discover.  East. 
FAUTE.  Fault;  want.  (J.~N.) 

FACTORS.  Aiders ; supporters.  (Laf.)  Fau- 
irire  occurs  in  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  76. 

FAUTY.  Decayed ; rotten.  North. 
FAVASOUR.  A vavasour.  {^t.-N.) 

FAVELL.  Cajolery;  deception  by  flattery. 
{A.‘N.)  Hence  currj^ave^  q.  V.  It  was  also 
the  name  of  a horse. 

FAVEREL.  An  onion.  Line. 

FAVEROLE.  The  herb  water-dragons. 
FAVIROUS.  Beautiful.  Chauetr. 

FAVOUR.  Look;  countenance.  Also,  to  re- 
semble in  countenance.  beautiful. 

FAVOURS.  Love-locks.  Taylor. 

FAW.  (1)  To  take,  or  receive.  North. 

(2)  An  itinerant  tinker,  potter,  Ac.  Cwnb. 
FAWCHYN.  To  cut  with  a sword.  Skelton. 
FAWD.  A bundle  of  straw.  Cumb, 

FAWDYNB.  A notary.  Nominale  MS. 

YXWE.  (1)  Enmity.  Heame. 

(2)  Glad ; gladly.  {A.,S.) 

(3)  Variegated;  of  diflferent  colours.  (/f.-5.) 
FAW-GANO.  A gang  of  faws.  Cumb.  Francis 

Heron,  King  of  the  /’otra,  was  buried  at  Jar- 
row,  13  Jan.  1756,  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  6. 
FAWKENERE.  A falconer. 

Re  calde  forthe  hya/au;Xretten», 

And  leyde  he  wolde  to  the  ryvere 
Wyth  hyt  hawkyt  hym  to  playe. 

MS.  Can$ab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  10S. 
FAWN.  Fallen.  North. 

FAWN  AN  DE.  Fawning. 

For  they  to  the  hert  ben  /awnandt, 

The  more  they  dyiceyve,  yf  hyt  aMeote. 

MS.  Cuntnb.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  13. 
FAWNE.  Fain ; glad.  Pr.  Pare. 


FAWNEY.  A ring.  Oron. 

FAWS.  A fox.  North. 

FAWTE.  Fault ; want  of  strength. 
Thelftdygane  thane  upttande. 

Tot/Uwte  >cho  myght  tpeke  no  werde. 

MS.  Linco/n  A.  i.  17,  A 144 
PAWTELES.  Without  a defect. 

He  kepyth  a yewcll  In  tretorye. 

That /aure/ee  kepyth  hys  own  name. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.S4. 
FAWTER.  To  thrash  barley.  North. 
PAWTUTTE.  Failed ; wanted.  Robton. 

FAX.  The  hair.  (A.-S.) 

And  here  hondet  bownden  at  her  bakke  fulle  bittyriy 
thanne. 

And  icboTcn  of  her  fUi  and  alle  her  feyre  berdet. 

„ . MS.  Coft  Catig.  A.  U.  f.  112. 

PAXED-STAR.  A comet.  Cumb. 

FAXWAX.  The  tendon  of  the  neck.  Le  wen 
au  eoly  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78.  Pajcwax  is  still 
used  in  the  same  tense. 

FAY.  (1)  A fairy  ; a spirit.  {A.-N.) 

Jn  tondry  wise  hire  forme  chaungeth  ; 

Sche  icmeth  /by  and  no  womman. 

Couer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  159 

(2)  To  clean  out ; to  cleanse.  £aet. 

(3)  Faith ; truth  ; belief.  {A.~N.)  » I telle  50w 
in  fay,"  Sir  Degrevant.  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  132. 

(4)  To  prosper;  to  go  on  favourably ; to  succeed; 
to  act ; to  work.  South. 

(5)  Doomed  or  fated  to  die.  (A.^S.) 

PAYER.  Fair.  Lydgate. 

FAYLED.  Wanted,  i.  c.  lost 

Lft  w*j  a awynhordeyn  thyi  cuntrr, 

And  kept  awyne  grete  plentd, 

So  on  a day  he/by/ed  a boor. 

And  began  to  momeand  tyked  tore. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.38,  f.  131. 
FAYLES.  An  old  game,  difl'ering  very  slightly 
from  backgammon. 

FAYLLARD.  Deceitful.  {A.~N.) 

FAYLY.  {1)  A coward ; a traitor.  (A,-N.) 

(2)  To  fail.  Gawayne. 

FAY'NARE.  A flatterer.  Pr.  Part. 

FAYNE.  (1)  To  sing.  Skelton, 

(2)  A vein  of  the  body. 

And  tasted  hye  lenows  and  ht«  /byne. 

And  eeyde  he  had  roocht  payee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  J.Trt. 

PAYNES.  Gladness  ; joy.  Pm.  Coit. 
FAYNTYSE.  Deceit ; treachery.  (^,-A'.) 

Telle  roe  In  what  mauer  of  wyse 
I have  thyt  drede  and  thya  /tynfya^. 

MS.  Qintah.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  224. 

PAYRE.  Fair ; fairly ; gracefully.  (.d.-S.) 
FAYRSE.  Fierce.  Riteon. 

FAYRY.  Mwe ; illusion.  {A.^N.) 

PAYTE.  To  betray ; to  deceive.  (/4.-.VA 
FAYTES.  Pacts ; deeds ; doings.  Skelton. 
FAYTHELY.  Certainly.  Qatcayne, 

FAYTORS.  Fortune-tellers.  G^e.  Obvi- 
ously derived  from  A.-N.  Faihtrie*. 
FAYTOURS-GREES.  The  herb  spurge.  Pr, 
Pare. 

FAZOUN.  Fashion ; ap|)carance.  Weber, 
FA3LICHE.  Truly ; certainly ; in  faith. 
PEABERRIES.  Gooseberries.  Var.  dial.  Cot- 
grave  has  this  word,  in  v.  GroieeUei. 
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FEABES.  Gooseberriet. 

FEABLE.  Subject  to  fees.  HaU. 

FEACIGATE.  Impudent ; brazen-fiiced.  North, 

PEADB.  Fed.  Somtrtet, 

FEAGE.  To  whip,  or  beat.  Wt»t. 

FEAGUE.  (1)  To  be  perplexed.  Line. 

(2)  A dirty  sluttish  person.  North. 

PEAK.  (1)  A sharp  twitch,  or  pull.  tVeit. 

(2)  To  fidget ; to  be  restless  *,  to  he  busied  about 
trifles.  Yorkth. 

(3)  A flutter,  generally  applied  to  the  anxiety 
of  a lover.  Line. 

(4)  To  wipe  the  beak  after  feeding,  a term  in 
hawking. 

PEAL.  TohidcsUly.  North. 

FEALD.  (1)  Hidden.  North. 

(2)  Defiled.  Weber's  Floddon  Field,  1808. 

FEAM.ALITY.  Effeminacy.  Taylor. 

FEANT.  A fool.  North. 

FEAI’iiERRY.  A gooseberry.  Culpeper. 

FEAR.  (1)  To  feel  *,  to  seem.  Ea»t. 

(2)  To  terrify ; to  frighten.  Common  as  an 
archaism  and  provincialism. 

FEAR-BiVBES.  A vain  terror,  a bugbear,  fit 
only  to  terrify  children. 

FEARD.  Afraid.  Var.dial. 

FEARDEST.  Most  fearful.  Hall. 

PEARE.  Pair.  Riteon. 

FEARFUL.  (1)  Tremendous,  far.  dial, 

(2)  Dreadful ; causing  fear.  Shak. 

FEARLOT.  The  eighth  part  of  a bushel. 

FEARN.  A windlass.  Line. 

FEART.  Afraiil.  Var.  dial. 

FE  ART>SPRAN  K.  A tolerable  number  or  large 
parcel  of  anything.  Berks. 

FEASETRAW.  A pin  or  point  used  to  point 
at  the  letters,  in  teaching  children  to  read. 
Florio. 

FEASILS.  Kidney  beans,  fiesf. 

FEAST.  An  annual  day  of  merry-making  in 
country  villages.  In  some  places  the  feast 
lasts  for  several  days. 

FEASTING-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  North. 

FEAT.  (1)  Neat’,  clever;  dexterous;  elegant. 
Also,  to  make  neat. 

Niw  not  an  howsre,aithoughe  that  thee 
Be  ncrer  loe  fine  and  feat.  US.  ytfaAmo/e  £06. 

(2)  Nastv  tasted.  Berks. 

FEATHER.  (1)  Hair.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Condition;  substance,  f'ar.dial. 

(3)  To  bring  a hctlge  or  stack  gradually  and 
neatly  to  a summit.  West. 

FE.ATHER-BOG.  A quagmire.  Comir. 

FEATHER-EDGED.  A stone  thicker  at  one 
edge  than  the  other.  North. 

FEATHERFOLD.  The  herb  feverfew.  West. 
Called  in  some  places  featherfmtl. 

FEATHERHEELED.  Lightheeled ; gay. 

FEATHER-PIE.  A hole  in  the  ground,  filled 
with  feathers  fixed  on  strings,  and  kept  in 
motion  by  the  wind.  An  excellent  device  to 
scare  birds.  East. 

FE.\TISH.  Neat ; proper  ; fair.  U’est. 

FEATLET.  Fonr  pounds  of  butter.  Cumh. 

PEATLY.  Neatly  ; dexterously.  North. 


FEATNESS.  Dexterity.  Harrison,  p.  230. 
FEATOUS.  Elegant.  “ Ye  thinke  it  fine  and 
featous,"  Drant's  Three  Sermons,  1584. 
FEAUSAN.  Taste,  or  moisture.  Feausan- 
fuzzen^  a very  strong  taste.  North. 

FEAUT.  A foot.  North. 

FEAUTE.  Fealty ; fidelity.  (.L  N.) 

FEAWL.  A fool.  Yorksh.  Dial.  1697. 

FEAZE.  (1)  To  cause.  {Fr.)  To  feteh  your 
feaze,  the  same  as  Feer  (1). 

(2)  To  harass ; to  worry ; to  teaze ; to  dawdle ; 
to  loiter.  West. 

(3)  To  sneeze.  Line. 

PEBLE.  Weak;  feeble;  poor;  wretched; 

miserable.  {A.-N.) 

FEBLESSE.  Weakness.  {A.-N.) 

FECCHE.  To  fetch.  {A.-S.) 

The  prince  wai  fechfd  to  the  horde, 

To  ipeke  with  the  kyng  a worde. 

MS.  Camtab.  Ft  v.  48.  t S4. 

FECH.  Vetches.  Nominale  MS. 

FECK.  (1)  To  kick  or  plunge.  North. 

(2)  Many  ; plenty ; quantity.  Northumb.  Also, 
the  greatest  part. 

(3)  Might ; activity.  Yorkzk. 

(4)  A small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  in  blast- 
ing  rocks. 

FECKFUL.  Strong ; zealous ; active.  North. 
FECKINS.  By  my  feckins,  i.  e.  by  my  faith. 

Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  45. 

FECKLESS.  Weak ; feeble.  North. 

FECKLY.  Mostly ; chiefly.  North. 

FEDBED.  A featherbed.  Line. 

FEDDE.  Fought.  Weber. 

PEDE.  Sport : play ; game.  Line. 

FEDEME.  A fathom. 

FEDEN.  To  feed.  {A.-S.) 

FEDERARY.  An  accomplice.  Shak. 
FEDERID.  Feathered.  This  is  the  reading  in 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  for  ferful,  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Mercy,  146. 

FEDERYNE.  To  fetter ; to  shackle.  Pr.  Parv. 
FEDEW.  A feather.  Nominale  MS. 
FEDRUS.  Fetters.  Chr.  Vilod.  p.  123.  f>- 
dryd,  fettered.  Ibid.  p.  65. 

FEDURT.  Feathered. 

This  U bettur  then  any  howe, 

For  alle  the/Wuri  schafte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  v.  48,  f.  S\. 
PEDYLDE.  I^ddlcd.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
FEE.  (1)  To  winnow  com.  A’br/A. 

(2)  Property ; money ; fee ; an  annual  salary,  or 
reward.  (A.^S.) 

FEEAG.  To  encumber ; to  load.  Cumb. 
FEEAL.  Woe ; sorrow.  North. 

FEEBLE.  To  enfeeble.  PaUyrtzve. 

FEED.  (1)  Food.  An  ostler  calls  a quartern  of 
oats  a feed.  Also,  to  fatten.  Grass  food, 
pasture,  is  so  called. 

(2i  To  give  suck.  Var,  dial 

(3)  To  amuse  with  talking  or  reading.  Gestii 
to  fede,"  MS.  Line. 

FEEDER.  A servant.  Shak. 

FEEDERS.  Fatting  cattle.  North. 
FEEDING.  (1)  Nourishing.  North. 

(2)  Pasture ; grazing  land.  Var.  did 
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KBEDING-STORM.  a constant  snow.  North, 

FEEDING.TIME.  Genial  weather.  North. 

FEED-THE-DOVE.  A Christmas  game  men* 
tioned  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  278. 

PEEL.  To  smell ; to  perceive.  North. 

FEELDY.  Grassy.  Wiekliffe. 

FEELTH.  Feeling.  Sensation.  TTIonc. 

PEER.  (I)  To  take  a feer^  to  run  a little  way 
back  for  the  better  advantage  of  leaping 
forwards.  An  Oxfordshire  phrase,  given  by 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Reroe ; fire.  ^iVsofi. 

FEERE.  To  make  afraid. 

B«fy»e  that  hmrde  and  logh  ysrr, 

And  tboght  he  wolde  hym  fetr*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.38.  f.  )01. 

FEERFUNS-EEN.  Shrovetide.  Imtic. 

FEESE.  See  Feaze, 

FEET.  (1)  Fat.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

(2)  A dc^,  or  fact. 

FEET-CLOTH.  Same  as  Foot-cloth^  q.  v. 

FEFEDE.  Feoflfed ; endowed.  Heame. 

FEFP.  To  obtrude,  or  put  upon  in  baying  or 
selling.  Ettex. 

FEFFB.  To  infeof ; to  present.  {J.-N.' 

FEFFEMENT.  Enfeofment. 

FEFT.  Enfeoffed.  North. 

FBG.  (1)  Fair ; clean.  North. 

(2^  To  flag ; d^p  ; or  tire.  North. 

(3)  Rough  dead  grass.  JFeet. 

FEGARY.  A vagary.  £a*t.  Sec  Hawkins, 
iii.  162;  Middleton,  iv.  115. 

FEGGER.  Fairer ; more  gently.  Lane. 

FEGIIT.  Faith ; belief. 

That  thow  me  aave  from  eternalle  tchitmc. 

That  have  fulle /tght  and  hole  truttc  In  thl  name. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  194. 

PEGS.  In  faith ! South. 

FEH.  Money ; property.  (J.-S.) 

FEIDE.  Feud;  war Weber.  Warton  reads 
fede  in  the  same  passage,  p.  clxii. 

FEIGH.  To  level  earth,  or  rubbish ; to  spread 
or  lay  dung : to  dig  the  foundations  forawall; 
to  fey,  or  clean.  Yorkeh. 

FEINE.  (1)  To  feign.  {A.^N.)  See  Feyne. 

(2)  To  sing  with  a low  voice.  PaUgrave. 

FEINTELICHE.  Faintly ; coldly.  Heame. 

FEINTISE.  (1)  Dissimulation. 

(2)  Faintness ; weakness.  {A.~S.) 

FEIRE.  A fair.  (A.-N.) 

FEIRSCHIPE.  Beauty.  Lydgate. 

FEIST.  A puff-ball.  Suffolk.  I 

FEISTY.  Fusty.  Ea»t. 

FEITT.  A paddock ; a field.  Line. 

FEIZE.  To  drive  away.  Went.  Pure  A.-S. 
Ray,  Proverbs,  p.  220,  has,  **  I’ll  vease  thee, 
i.  c.  hunt  or  drive  thee,"  a Somersetshire 
phrase.  It  likewise  has  the  same  meanings 
as  Feaze  (2).  Our  first  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  Fuller,  as  quoted  by  Richardson, 
p.  1450,  but  the  term  certainly  means  also  to 
beat,  to  chastise,  or  humble,  in  some  of  our 
old  dramatists,  in  which  senses  it  is  stated  by 
Gifford  to  be  still  in  use. 

FEL.  (1)  Cruel;  destnictive.  (A.-S.) 

*2)  Felt.  Still  in  use  in  Salop. 


FELA.  A fellow,  companion.  Pr.  Part. 
PELAUREDE.  Fellowship;  company.  (vf.-5.) 
But  thou  dedytt  no  foly  dedr, 

That  y inhlj  /tilaurede.  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  11. 
FELAUS.  Fellows.  Ungtoft,  p.  210. 
FELAUSHIPE.  A company.  {A.-S.)  Also  a 
verb,  to  accompany. 

FELCII.  A tame  animal.  Lifir. 

FELDE.  (1)  A field ; a plain.  {A.-S.) 

Forthi  I say  the  on  this  wyese. 

Bot  that  thou  make  tamflee 
Unto  my  goddb.  that  alle  may  wetde. 

Thou  Sidle  be  dede  appone  a/elde. 

MS.  Unetdn  A.  L 17.  f-  198. 
(2^  Felt.  Weber.  Folded.  Ritaon. 

(3)  To  become  weak  or  ill.  Line. 

(4)  To  fold ; to  embrace.  Gateayne. 
FELDEFARE.  A fieldfare.  Chaueer.  Still 

called  a feldifiere  in  Salop. 

FELDE  N.  Felled ; made  to  fall.  (A.-S.) 
FELDIIASSER.  A wUd  ass.  {A.-S.) 
FELDMAN-WIFE.  A female  rustic.  Trans- 
lated by  ruttiea  in  Nominalc  MS. 
FELDWOOD.  The  herb  baldmony. 

Tho  took  tche  /ehlu-i.d  and  vrrveyne. 

Of  herbb  be  not  betir  tweyne. 

Gower,  MS.  Sor.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IM. 

FELE.  (1)  To  feel ; to  h»vc  sense ; to  perceive  j 
to  fulfil.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  hide.  See  fea/. 

(3)  Many.  (A.-S.) 

Toke  hyi  leve,  and  home  he  wente, 

And  ibankyd  the  kyag  ftie  sythe. 

ifS.^Sfiw/e61.  f.09. 
FELEABLE.  Social.  Pr.  Pan. 
FELEFOLDED.  Multiplied.  {A.-S.) 

FELER.  More ; greater.  Gauai/nr. 

FELETTE.  The  fiUet. 

At  the  tumyng  that  tym  the  traytouri  h]rixt  hlttc 
In  thorow.  thcyWfftM.  and  in  the  flawnkeaflyre. 

Mml.  Anhur.,  US.  U.mbi,  t.  7S 
FELFARE.  A fieldfare.  Writ. 

FELIDEN.  Felt.  Wiekliffe. 

FELKS.  FeUoes  of  a wheel.  North. 

FELL.  (1)  A skin,  or  hide.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  A hill,  or  mountain.  North.  Also,  a moor 
or  open  waste  ground.  By  frith  and  frit,  a 
very  common  phrase  in  early  poetry.  Frith 
means  a hedge  or  coppice,  and  /eU,  a hill, 
moor,  valley,  or  pasture,  any  uninclosed  space 
without  many  trees. 

Moywi  wente  up  on  that  ywle. 

Fourty  daye*  there  gon  dwelle. 

CUraor  STundl,  US.  Oil,  Trln.  Onteh.  f.  41. 

(3)  Sharp ; keen ; cruel.  North.  Applied  to 
food,  biting,  very  salt. 

SA  mouse-trap.  Pr.  Pan. 

To  inseam,  in  sewing,  far.  dial. 

6)  Sharp ; clever ; crafty.  North. 

71  To  return  periodically.  Eues. 

8)  To  finish  the  weaving  of  a web,  or  piece  of 
cloth.  Yorkth. 

FELLE.  To  fell ; to  kiU.  (A.-S.) 

FKLLERE.  Purple.  {A.-S.) 

FKLLESSE.  A multitude.^  Heame. 

FELLET.  A certain  portion  of  wood  annually 
cut  in  a forest.  Clone. 
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raLLICH.  Felly  : cruelly.  [AS.) 

FELLICKS.  Felloe*  of  B wheel.  Lane. 

FELLON.  (1)  Sharp ; Ween.  North. 

tharpeman,”  Bullein’s  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  3. 

(2)  A diaeaae  in  cow* ; a cutaneous  eruption  in 
chUdren.  North.  Apparently  eonnectcd  with 
the  ancient  tervafekme,  q. 

FELLON-WOOD.  The  herb  bitter-sweet. 

FELLOW.  Companion ; friend.  In  Wiltihire 
nsed  only  as  a term  of  reproach  ; in  Here- 
fordshire, a young  unmarried  man,  a servant 
engaged  in  husbandry. 

Ever  monfelowt4  1 and  thow» 

And  royculk  Uunkt,  »ir,  now  have  je 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v,  48*  f.53. 

FELLOWSHIP.  A tfte-d-teie.  Line. 

FELLY.  (1)  Fiercely ; cruelly. 

Y rede  we  arroe  ui  ylke  oon, 


Thy»  fende  wylle/sWjr  fyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  88,  f.  66. 


(2)  To  break  up  a fallow.  North. 

FELONE.  A sore,  or  whitlow.  Fellom  in 
Heref.  Gloss.  See  Topsell’s  Beasts,  p.  252. 
Somme  for  cnevye  echul  have  Jn  lyme* 

As  klles.A^w"-  postymes. 

MS.  Mhptoft  41,  f.  37* 


FE51EREL.  A Wind  of  turret  placed  on  the 
roof  of  a hall,  or  Witchen,  so  formed  as  to  al- 
low the  smoWe  to  escape  without  admitting 
the  rain  from  outside. 

FEMINE.  Female.  Brome. 

FEMINITEE.  Womanhood.  (A.-N.)  “ Contra- 
rye  tofemynyte,”  Lyd^te’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  4 7 . 

FEMYN.  Venom.  Bitton. 

FEN.  (1)  Mud ; mire.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  do  anything  adroitly.  North. 

(3)  A preventive  exclamation,  used  chiefly  by 
boys  at  play.  Far.  diaL 

FENAUNCE.  Fine ; forfeiture.  {A..N.) 

FEN-BERRY.  The  cranberry.  North. 

FENCE.  (1)  To  Weep  oat  anything.  East.  He 
stode  at  fence,  i.  e.  at  defence.  Fence  is  also 
armour,  or  any  other  Wind  of  defence. 

They  myght  not  get.  hym  therfro. 

He  stode  at  fince  ageyn  them  tho. 

US.  OulaS.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  7<. 

(2)  Offence.  Vor.  dial. 

FENCE-MONTH.  The  month  wherein  female 
deer  in  the  forest*  do  fawn.  Manwood. 

FEN-CRICKET.  A small  beetle.  Line. 

FEND.  (1)  To  defend.  To  fend  and  prove,  to 
throw  the  blame  on  others’  shoulder*. 


FELONIE.  Any  vrieWedness.  {A.-N.) 

FELONLICHE.  WicWedly.  {A.-N.) 

FELONOUS.  Very  wieWed.  Lydgate. 

FELOL'N.  WicWcd;crueL  {A.-N.) 

FELS.  Felloe*  of  a wheel.  North. 

FELSH.  To  renovate  a hat.  Unc. 

FELT.  (1)  Hid;  concealed.  North. 

(2)  A hat.  Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  31. 

(3)  A hide ; coarse  cloth,  f 'roreit.  “ Fcelte,  or 
qwylte./Wrum,”  Pr.  Parv. 

'4)  A thieW  matted  growth  of  weeds,  spreading 
by  their  roots.  Eaet. 

FELTER.  To  entangle.  North. 

FELTIUKE.  The  small  centaury.  Pr.  Pan. 

FELWET.  Velvet.  Arch.  xxi.  252. 

FEL-WISDOME.  Craftiness ; cunning. 

FELWORT.  The  herb  baldinony.  Sec  a list 
of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

FELYOLES.  Are  mentioned  in  the  Squyr  of 
I.owe  Dcgr4,  836, 

« Your  curUines  of  camaca.  all  In  foldc, 
Your/r/yo/M  all  of  golde.” 

Which  appears  to  b<*  the  same  word  with 
fi/ellie  and  phioll  in  Douglas,  fylyolei  in  Sp 
fiawayne,  and  fylgdet  in  .MS.  Colt,  quoted  in 
the  last-mentioned  worW.  In  the  two  last  in 
stances,  length  it  expressly  mentioned  as  a 
cliaractcristic  of  the  fylyole.  In  the  absence 
of  certain  evidence,  I should  explain  it  Jiniab, 
ami  the  term  in  the  above  instance  may  be  ap- 
plied to  small  ornament*  on  the  top  of  the 
bedpost*  in  the  shape  of  finials  or  pinnacles. 
From  the  contradistinction  of  the  terms,  there 
was  probably  some  slight  difference  between 
the  fylyole  and  pinnacle. 

FEMALE-HEMS.  Wild  hemp.  Line. 

FEMED.  Foamed.  Oavayne. 

FEMEL.  (1)  A female.  Pr.  Pan. 

(2)  A young  family.  (d.-.V.) 

FEMER.  Slightly  made ; slender.  North. 


Pulte  ofts-iyUict  he  kyssede  that  roaye. 

And  hent  hlr  upe  and  wolde  swsyc. 

Bot  thsy  site  the  hrlggei  did  /endt. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  1. 104. 
Kyng  Ardut/kndyd  hyi  wonyi, 

Wondur  grete  were  the  tlonyt. 

US.  OanlaS.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  77. 

(2)  To  provide ; to  endeavour ; to  maWc  shift ; to 
ward  off.  North.  Also,  a livelihood. 

(3)  A fiend ; the  devil.  {A.-S.) 

And  when  the  waytli  blew  lowde  hym  he. 

The  icheperde  thoyt  what  may  thU  be. 

He  wende  he  hade  herd  a/knda/ 

US.  Canlab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  S4. 

FENDABLE.  Indnstrious.  Line. 

FENDLICHE.  Devilish.  Chaucer. 

FENDY.  Thrifty ; managing.  Cunti. 

FENE.  To  feign,  or  fancy  ? {A.-N.) 

And  in  hit  dr«ine  him  thoujte  be  dede  /ene 
Ofhirebroujle  forth  withoute  spot,  ai  clone 
A Umbe,  moat  fayre  to  hit  inaiYcccioun, 

That  he  ever  aaw  untohti  pletaunce. 

L^gaif,  MS.  Sof.  Antl^.  134,  f.  14. 

FENEBOILES.  A kind  of  pottage. 

FENECEL.  The  herb  feniculum,  sow-fcnnel? 
See  MS.  Harl.  978 ; MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5,  spelt 
fenekele. 

FENESTRAL.  A small  fencstre,  or  window. 
Before  glass  was  in  general  use,  the  fenestre 
was  often  made  of  paper,  cloth,  or  canvass, 
and  it  was  sometimes  a kind  of  lattice-work, 
or  shutter  ornamented  with  tracery.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  term  fenestre  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  a blind  or  shutter  in 
contradistinction  to  a glazed  window.  “ At 
hire  dorc,  and  hirfenester”  Arthour  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  32. 

Tho  com  iharr  In  a fuyrl  arewe 

At  a fenestra  anon.  JfS.  Land,  108,  f.  105. 

FENG.  Caught ; received.  {A.-S.) 

FENKELLE.  Fennel,  {lat.)  This  form  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  290. 
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FENNEL.  To  gitfe  fennel^  to  flatter. 
FEN-NIGHTINGAliK.  A frog,  Eatt. 
FENNY.  Mouldy,  far.  dial, 

PENNYXE.  A pb(cnix.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  12. 
FENOWED.  Mouldy.  See  fenny. 
FENSABLE.  Defensible.  Weber. 

FENSOME.  Neat;  adroit.  North. 

FENT.  (1)  A crack,  or  flaw;  a remnant  of  cot- 
ton ; an  odd  piece.  North. 

(2)  A pet,  or  darling.  North. 

(3)  To  bind  cloth.  Also,  the  binding  of  any  part 
of  the  dress.  Line.  Formerly,  a short  slit  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  dress  was  called  %fent. 

(4)  Fear ; trembling ; faintness,  t'umb. 
FENUM.  Venom.  Bedt. 

FENVERN.  Sage,  Gerard. 

FEO.  Fee ; inheritance.  {A.-S.) 

FEODARY.  One  who  held  property  under  the 
tenure  of  feudal  service.  Feodafary  is  the 
proper  word,  but  it  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  Shakespeare  and  Ford. 

FEOFFED.  Infeoffed.  {A.-N.) 

FEORNE.  Far;  distant.  (^.-S.) 

FEORT.  To  fight.  Devon, 

FEORTHE.  The  fourth.  {A.-S.) 

FER.  (1)  Far.  (^.-5.)  Still  in  use. 

(2)  To  free  pastures.  Craven. 

(3)  To  throw.  Somereet. 

(4)  A fire.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  1766. 

(5)  Fair.  See  Beves  of  llamtoun,  p.  4. 

(6)  Pierce.  Rouland  and  Vemagu,  p.  7. 
FERAUNT.  An  African  horse ; a grey.  i^A.-N.') 

Appotie  a itede  /eraunt 
Arm^d  at  ryghte. 

NS.  A.  i.  17>  1. 131. 

Fewters  in  freely  one  finunte  ttedes. 

Morte  Arthurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  76. 

FERCHE.  Fierce,  {A.^N.) 

FERD.  (1)  Terrified;  afraid. 

xl.  men  l«pe  ynto  the  see, 

So>M«ofthe  lyenas  they  were. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.3a,  f.  65. 
(2)  Went  j gone ; passed ; fared. 

So  lUlla  that  iche  oothynge  herde. 

And  to  the  bed  stalkende  he  /enM. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Anliq.  134,  f.  44. 
Thai  settc  mouth  of  tham  In  heven, 

And  tuDg  of  tham  ferd  in  erthe  even. 

MS.  I^erron  614,  f.  49. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 

He  hade  merTcIle  how  It  yVrrf«. 

MS.  OsaraS.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  55. 
(.3)  The  fourth.  {A.S.) 

The/crd#  he  forsakyi  the  prayers 
That  haly  wryte  wyttnea  of  berys. 

R.  da  Hn$nnc,  MS,  Boicct,  p.  7. 

(4)  Host ; array ; company.  (AS.) 

(6)  Power ; force.  Weber. 

FERDEGEWS.  Ornamented  furs.*  “ In  our 
trickc  ferdegews,”  Roister  Doister,  p.  30. 
FERDELAYKE.  Fear;  terror.  (^.-5'.) 

Bot  whoso  here  moght  wytteand  knawewelo 
What  payne  the  synful  thare  sa)  feele, 

Thai  solde  in  grtte/erdeiarfte  be  broght, 

Ay  when  thai  on  tha  payncs  thoght. 

I llampote,  MS.  Bnwc$,  p.  189. 

FERDNESS.  Fright ; terror. 

FERDY.  Afraid ; terrified. 


He  seide,  Joseph,  be  not  Ard^, 

Biholde  on  me  this  ilke  U 1. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CblL  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  107. 
FERE.  (1)  A companion,  or  wife.  North.  *•  In 
fere,*'  together,  in  company. 

Farewell,  my  doughter  Kateryne,  late  ihe/ere 
To  Prynce  Aitour,  late  my  chyld  soderc. 

MS.  Sloane  1825,  f.  89. 

2)  To  terrify ; to  frighten.  (A.^S.) 

3)  Proud ; fierce ; bold.  (A.-N.) 

And  of  Burgayoe  dewke  Loyere, 

He  was  a bolde  man  and  a fere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1).  38,  f.  156. 
And  of  hys  tone,  that  good  squyere, 

Whyli  he  was  hole  and  /kre.  MS.  Ibid.  t.  U7. 

FEREDE.  Company. 

Certit,  tyre,  thou  nojt  ne  may 

Oon  out  of  oure  /ere<fe.  MS.  Athmole  31,  f.  46. 

FEREN.  Companions.  See  Kyng  Horn,  21, 
where  MS.  Laud.  108  reads  “ xij.  feren," 
which  agrees  better  with  the  context. 

FERES.  Fierce.  See  Perceval,  518. 

He  lyved  aeththen  many  jerrt, 

A quyk  man  andaAree.  MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  J7. 
FERETORY.  A tomb,  or  shrine. 

FERFORTII.  Far  forth.  (A.S) 

PERI  AGE.  Boat  or  ferry  hire. 

FERIE.  A holyday ; a week-day.  (Lot.) 

1 gan  remembre  of  the  hyjejk/iw. 

That  callld  is  the  CircumeUioun. 

Lydgate,  MS.  8oc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  80. 
FERISHER.  A fairy.  Sufolh. 

FERKE.  (1)  To  proceed;  to  hasten. 

The  kyng/irArrfurthe  on  a falre  stede. 

itfbrra  Arthurt,  MS.  Lineotn,  (.  79. 
(2)  To  fear.  PaUgrave. 

FEULIES.  Faults.  North, 

FERLY.  A wonder ; to  wonder ; wonderfully; 
wonderful ; strange.  North. 

A ferly  ttrife  fd  them  betwene. 

As  they  went  bl  the  wey, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  46.  f.  186. 

FERLYKE.  A strange  thing ; a wonder. 

The  kyng  loked  to  that  candelstyke, 

Andsaghe  besyde  a gret* >br/yk«,  MS.Hart.\TO\,t.eS 

FER.MACIE.  A medicine.  (A.^N.) 

FERMAIL.  A clasp,  or  lockct.  (A.-N.) 
FERME.  (1)  A farm.  (A.^N.)  Also,  a rent  in 
lieu  of  all  other  payments. 

(2)  To  strengthen.  Also  adv. /irmly. 

(3)  To  cleanse ; to  empty  out. 

Hyt  were  more  to  the  lyke, 

For  to  ferme  an  oldedykc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  102. 

FERMEALD.  A farm.  (A.-S.) 
FERMENTATION.  The  sixth  process  in  al- 
chemy, the  mutation  of  any  substance  into  the 
nature  of  the  ferment,  after  its  primary  quali« 
ties  have  been  destroyed. 

FERMERERE.  The  officer  who  had  the  care  of 
the  infirmary,  (lat.) 

FERMORYE.  An  infirmary. 

Rewfulncs  salle  make  the  Artnorffc;  Devocione 
satle  make  the  celcre;  Meditacion  sallc  make  the 
K‘*rncre.  MS.  Uneoin  A.  J.  17,  f.  278. 

FERMYSONES.  According  to  Mr.  Robson, 

“ a hunting  term  applied  to  tlie  time  in  which 
the  male  deer  were  closed,  or  not  allowed  to 
23 
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be  killed."  See  his  Met.  Rom.  p.  1 ; MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  C.  55. 

FEKNE.  Before.  Ferae  ago,  long  »go.  heme 
land,  far  or  distant  land,  a foreign  land. 
(A.-S.)  Sec  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  84. 
FERN-FRECKLED.  Freckled.  North.  In 
MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  285,  is  a receipt  " to  do 
awayc  Jemtikiiles,*’  i.  e.  freckles. 

FERN-OWL.  The  goatsucker.  Glouc. 
FERN-WEB.  A small  beetle,  very  injurious  to 
the  young  apple,  ll'est.  , , . , „ 

FERNYERE.  In  former  times.  (.4.-.\)  see 
Fiers  Ploughman,  pp.  103,  228;  Iloccleve,  p. 
55  ; Troil.  and  Crcscide,  v.  I17G,  a subsl.  in 
the  two  last  iuslanees.  h'emeri,  Reynard  the 
Foxc,  p.  41. 

FERRAV.  A foray.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  310. 
FERRE.  (1)  A kind  of  caudle.  Spelt /erry  in 
the  Fortue  of  Cury,  p.  27. 

(2)  Fair ; beautiful. 

bndur  the  irth  it  wa«  dl)t, 

Ferre  it  was  and  dene  of  syyt. 

US.  canlnl,  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  5t 

(3)  Further.  (J.-S.) 

So  that  myn  hap  and  site  myn  hcle. 

Me  Ihynkcth  Is  ay  the  Icng  thc/rire. 

(loterr,U3.  Sae.  134.  f.  84. 

FERRE  DAVE.  Late  in  the  day.  (-4.-S.) 
FERREL.  The  frame  of  a slate. 

FERREN.  Foreign  1 distant.  {J.-S.) 

Jyn  tcllcth  ui  ali  gildco  mouih 
OfM/^rren  folk  uncouth. 

Carter  itundi,US.  CfJl.  Trin.  Confo^.f.7l. 

FERRER.  (1)  A farrier.  North.  SeeTopsclFs 
Beasts,  p.  340 ; Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  101,201. 

(2j  A barrel  with  iron  hoops.  Line. 

FERRERE.  Further,  h'erreet,  furthest. 

Fclles  fete  on  the  felde.  appone  the  firrrre  «yde. 

U„rle  Aithore,  MS.  Idnc  lii,  f 63. 

FERRIER.  A fairy,  .lofoli. 

FRRRNE.  Far.  Uearue. 

FERROM.  Distant;  foreign.  0-ferrom,  afar 
off.  “ We  folowcde  o ferromc,”  Morte  Ar- 
thurc,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  62. 

FERRY-WIllSK.  Great  bustle ; haste.  Yorkeh. 
FERS.  (1)  Fierce.  Chancer. 

(2)  The  Queen  at  Chess. 

FERSCHELI.  Fiercely.  (A.-S.) 

FERSSE.  Fresh.  Ileame. 

FERSTED.  Thirsted.  Degrevant,  1698. 
FERTIIE.  The  fourth.  {A.-S.) 

FERTllYNG.  A farthing;  any  very  small  thing. 
Chouerr. 

FEUTKE.  A bier ; a shrine.  (y^.-aV.) 
FERYNGES.  Sudden.  Jhame. 

FESAWNT.  A pheasant.  Pr.  Parv. 

FESCUE.  Same  as  Featetraw,  q.  v.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  fVjr/u,  Pmjit ; Howell,  sect.  51 ; 
Florio,  pp.  69,  185  ; Peclc,  ii.  230. 

FESE.  To  frighten ; to  make  afraid.  “ Fese 
awey  the  cat,”  Urry,  p.  597. 

When  he  tuwl  ctyn  and  m*de  hym  at  c*c, 

He  Chrwht  Oyc  for  to/e*r. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  U.  Oft,  f.  171. 
FESISIAN.  A physician.  Seven  Sages,  p.  53. 
FF.SOMNYD.  Feoffed;  gave  in  fee. 


FESS.  (1)  To  confess.  North. 

(2)  Gay  ; smart;  conceited.  fXWf. 

(3)  A small  fagot.  Also,  a light  blue  colour. 
Somertei. 

(4)  To  force  or  obtrude  anything.  Fait. 

FEST.  (1)  To  put  out  to  grass.  AV/A. 

(2)  A fastening.  Line.  Connected  with  the 
old  terra  fastened. 

So  mijlily  he  lete  hit  iwynge. 

That  In  hli  frounl  the  *U>on  he 
That  bolhe  hi»  C5en  out  ihel  brrtt. 

Curaor  .Vundl,  US.  Cwf.  7V<n.  f.  4ft. 

(3)  To  fasten,  tic,  or  bind ; as,  to/Mf  an  appren- 
tice. Nor/A. 

Ffftyne  thi  hertc  to  flee 
Alle  ihUwerlde*  care 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L 17.  f-  9^^!. 

Of  alle  Ihynge  it  ii  the  beat 

Jhetu  in  herte  fa»t  to.^^r.  US.  JMd.  f.  IK). 

{i)  A fist.  Also,  a feast.  CAaucer. 

FESTANCE.  Fidelity.  (A.-N.) 

FESTEYINO.  Feasting.  Chaucer. 

FESTINATE.  Hasty.  (Lot.)  I'eetination  oc- 
curs in  Hawkins,  i.  292,  312. 

FESTING-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  Line. 
FESTIVAL-EXCEEDINGS.  An  additional  dish 
to  the  regular  dinner.  Maesinger.  The  term 
was  formerly  in  use  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
FESTLICH.  L'sed  to  feasts.  Chaucer. 

FESTNEN.  To  fasten.  (A.-S.) 

FESTU.  A mote  in  the  eye.  {A.-N.)  Also 
the  same  ns /ccue,  q.  v. 

FET.  (1)  Fetched.  Lydgate,  p.  20.  Also,  to 
fetch,  as  in  Thynne’s  Debate,  p.  73. 

The  qwenc  anon  to  hym  waa 
For  ache  wai  beat  worthy. 

MS.  Cuntnb.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  M. 

(2)  To  l>e  a match  for  one.  jVorM. 

(3)  A foot.  iVrch.xxx.  407. 

(4)  Fojst ; secure  ; firm.  Line. 

FETCH.  1)  To  recover;  to  gain  strength  afler 
an  illness.  Var.  diaL 

(2)  The  apparition  of  a person  who  is  alive.  See 
Brand,  iii.  122. 

(3)  To  fetch  in,  to  seize.  To  fetch  up,  to  over-  ✓ 
take.  To  fetch  a icalk,  to  walk,  &c.  Var.  diaL 

FETCHE.  A vetch.  Chauerr. 

FETCH-LIGHTS.  Appearances  at  night  of  ^ 
lighted  candles,  formerly  supposed  to  prognos^/ 
ticatc  death.  Brand. 

FETE.  (1)  N'eat;  wcll-inadc;  good. 

Ve  fele  ther  fetc,  so  fete  ar  thay. 

MS.  Cantal.  Ff.  Ii.  38.  f.  Ml. 

(2^  Work.  Chaucer. 

(3)  A large  puddle.  Line. 

FETERIS.  Features. 

Sche  bihllde  hla  /cteris  by  and  by. 

So  fayre  achapen  in  partye  and  In  alle. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  114,  f.  9. 
FETISK.  Neat  ; elegant.  (.-f.-iV.) 

FETLED.  Joined.  Gawapie. 

FETTE.  (1)  To  fetch.  Sec  Fei. 

Thui  ach«  began  toAfr<*  reed. 

And  turne  aboute  hire  wlitia  alle. 

GoU'<r,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  14ft. 

(2)  A fetch,  or  contrivance. 

! I'ETTEL.  A cord  used  to  a pannier.  Line. 
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FETTERFOK.  The  herb  feverfew. 

FETTLE.  To  dress;  to  prepare;  to  put  in  or- 
der ; to  contrive^  manage,  or  accomplish  aiiy- 
thiug;  to  set  about  anything;  to  he  iu  good 
time ; to  repair ; to  beat,  or  tiirash.  Sorth.  It 
ia  also  common  as  a substantive,  order,  good 
condition,  proper  repair,  &c.  and  several  early 
instances  are  quoted  in  the  Craven  Glossary. 
**  Ylle  fetyld,"  Townclcy  Myst.  p.  309. 

FETTYNE.  Fetched ; brought.  “Thcdirsalle 
be  fettync,”  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  148. 

FETUOUS.  Same  as  Felue,  q.  v. 

FETURES.  Births ; productions.  Hall. 

FEUD.  To  contend.  North.  Also,  to  contend 
for  a livelihoofl,  to  live  well. 

FEUDJOH.  A bonfire.  CVuren. 

FEUSOME.  Handsome.  No^th. 

FEUTH.  Fill;  plenty.  Craven. 

FEUTKE.  The  rest  for  a spear.  Also,  to  fix  it 
in  the  rest.  Morte  Artburc,  i.  148, 167. 

A faire  floreschte  ipcrc  In  ftwtyre  he  cMtes. 

Mvrtt  Arihurf,  ifS.  Lincvln,  f.CJ. 

FEUTRED.  Featured.  See  Dodslcy,  i.  92. 
Nares  is  puzzled  with  this  word,  although  it 
is  not  unusual.  “ Fewters  of  his  face,"  Ro- 
mens  and  Juliet,  p.  57. 

FEVER.  (1)  A perplexity.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A blacksmith.  {A.-N.) 

KEVEREFOX.  The  feverfew.  See  a list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  5. 

FEVEREL.  February.  {A.-N.) 

Here  U now  another  womlyr; 

In  Fevttel  when  thou  herit  thondur, 

It  betokynthe  rirhe  men  liggyng  iow, 

And  a gudr  5trc  after  toaowe. 

MS.  Citntah.  Vf.  v.  48,  f.  8. 

FEVERERE.  February.  (A.-N.) 

Anri  Phebut  chare  ncyeth  to  Arjuarie, 

His  watry  beinis  tofore  Fererert. 

Legate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  IIM,  f.  SO. 

FEVER-LURDEN.  The  disease  of  idleness. 
This  curious  phrase,  which  occurs  in  Lydgate, 
is  still  current  in  the  West  of  England.  “ You 
havethe  fever-lurgan,"you  arc  too  lazy  to  work. 

FEVEROUS.  Feverish.  Gower. 

FEW.  (1)  To  change.  North. 

(2)  A number,  or  quantity;  a little ; as,  a few 
pottage,  &c.  far.  diaU 

(3)  Flew.  Perf.  from^y.  Che»h. 

FEWILLER.  A person  who  supplies  fuel  for 

fires.  Nominale  MS. 

FEWMETS.  The  dung  of  the  deer.  Also  called 
fewmithinge.  Twici,  p.  22. 

FEWTE.  (1)  Fealty.  Hawkins,  i.  95. 

(2)  Track  ; vestige.  Prompt.  Pare. 

FEWTEKRR.  In  hunting  or  coursing,  the  man 
who  held  the  dogs  in  slips  or  couples,  and 
loosed  them ; a dog-keeper. 

FEWTERLOCKS.  Fetlocks  of  a horse. 

FEWTRILS.  Little  things ; trifles.  Ijinc. 

FEY.  (1)  The  upper  soil.  Staff.  Also,  to  cast 
it  off,  or  remove  it. 

f2)  To  discharge  blood.  North. 

i3)  To  do  anything  cleverly.  Lane. 

(4)  To  cleanse  out.  far.  dial. 

(5)  To  injure  ; to  mutilate.  Line. 


(6)  Fated  to  die ; dead.  {A.^S.') 

The  Romsynet  for  radnessc  ruschte  to  theertho, 
Fore  ferdncsie  of  hy»  face,  as  they  /.y  were. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Una>tn,  f.  S4 

FEYE.  Faith ; belief.  {A.-N.) 

Dame,  he  iryde,  be  my 
1 schalle  the  nevyr  bewrye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  158. 
FF.YER.  A person  who  cleans  anything  out,  as 
ditches,  &c.  East. 

FEYFFE.  Five.  Kitson’s  Robin  Hood,  i.  88. 
FEYFUL.  Fatal ; deadly.  (A.-S.) 

FEYING.  Rubbish;  refuse.  A'orM. 

FEYLO.  A companion,  ff'eber. 

FEY’NE,  To  dissemble;  to  flatter.  {A.-N.) 
And  eck  my  fere  !■  wcl  the  larse 
That  non  envy  tchal  compaue, 

Without  a reM>tiable  wite, 

To/egne  and  blame  that  I write. 

Gvuer,  MS.  Bodl.  S!H,  f.  1. 
For  they  eorulrcyne 
Thcr  hertea  to  fegnr. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  45. 
FEYNG.  Received.  Ihame. 

FEYKE.  Fair ; fine ; clean. 

K/tgrt  cloth  on  the  bordc  he  leyd. 

Into  the  boure  he  made  abrayde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.48.  f.  49. 
FEY'S.  Fees ; property.  {A.-S.) 

I have  caate]»  and  ryche  cytee*, 

Brode  londysand  tycht/egt. 

3tS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  f.  166. 

FEYT.  (1)  Faith.  Jiiftion, 

(2)  A deed ; a bad  action.  Salop. 

(3)  To  fight,  ff  'egt.  Wc  have  fiytymje  ia 
Wright’s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  198, 

FEZZON.  To  seize  on,  generally  applietl  to  the 
actions  of  a greedy,  ravenous  eater.  North. 
FEJE.  To  fight ; to  quarrel.  {A.-S.) 

Fi.  A term  of  disgust  aud  reproach,  originally 
applied  to  anything  that  stunk.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  in  liincolushirc  for  the penig. 
FIANCE.  To  affiance ; to  betroth,  {fr.) 
FIANTS.  The  dung  of  the  Iwar,  wolf,  fox, 
marten,  or  badger.  A bunting  term. 
FIAUNCE.  Trust;  belief.  {A.-N.) 

In  hym  wis  hyi  /yawnct. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  3R,  f.  7B. 

FIAZEN.  Faces.  Dorset. 

FIDLE.  A small  stick  used  to  stir  oatmeal  ia 
making  pottage,  y’orhgh. 

FIBLE-FAllLE.  Nonsense.  To?  , dial. 
FICCHES.  The  pip  in  chickens.  Line. 
FICHE.  To  fix  ; to  fasten.  “ The  freke  Jiehede 
in  the  flcschc,"  MS.  Morte  Arthurc. 
FICHENT.  Sec  Figent. 

FICHERE.  A fisher.  Nominale  MS. 

FICHET.  A stoat.  Salt^t.  Wc  haveyfcAesrea 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  n.  468. 

FICTl  MANGER.  A fishmonger.  Cower. 
FICICION.  A physician.  Jl'eher. 

PICK.  To  kick;  to  struggle.  Yorhgh. 
FICKELTOW.  The  fore-tackle  or  carriage 
which  supiK)rts  the  plough-l>cam.  Norf. 
FICO.  A fig ; a term  of  reproach,  or  con- 
tempt, often  accompanied  with  a snap  of  the 
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finger  or  with  putting  the  thumb  into  tiic 
mouth.  See  Fig  (1). 

Behold,  next  1 tee  Cuotrmpt  marching  forth, 
giving  mee  the>leo  with  this  Chombe  Iti  hUmouth. 

m(t  JtfiaeHr.  1506. 

FID.  A small  thick  lump.  South, 

FIDDLE.  To  scratch.  East, 

FIDDLEDEDEE.  Nonsense.  For.  rfiVif. 

FIDDLER’S-FARE.  Meat,  drink,  and  money. 

FIDDLESTICKS-END.  Nonsense.  North. 

FIDE.  Faith.  {Ut.) 

FIDEL.  A fiddle.  Chauerr. 

FID-FAD.  A trifle,  or  trifler.  Var.  dial. 

FIDGE.  To  fidget ; to  sprawl.  North. 

FIE.  Same  as  Fag,  q.  v.  Fie,  predestined, 
still  in  use  in  Northumberland.  See  Sir 
Degrevant,  755. 

FIE-CORN.  Dross-corn.  SuffoU. 

FIELD.  A ploughed  field,  as  distinguished 
from  grass  or  pasture.  fFest. 

FIELDISH.  Rural,  /farrir^ton. 

FIELD-WHORE.  Avery  common  whore. 

FIELDWORT.  Gentian.  Gerard. 

FIERCE.  Sudden;  precipitate;  brisk;  lively. 
Still  in  use.  Fgerge,  Brit.  Bihl.i.  472. 

FIERS.  Proud;  fierce. 

FIEST.  Linda.  See  Fue. 

FIPKRS.  Fibres  of  wood,  &c.  Eatt. 

FiPLEF.  The  herb  quinquefolium. 

FIG.  (1)  Same  as  Fico,  q. v.  “Give  them  the 
fig,”  £ngland*s  Helicon,  p.  209.  Not  care  a 
fig,  i.  c.  not  care  at  all.  See  Florio,  p.  249, 
ed.  1611.  Still  in  use. 

(2)  To  apply  ginger  to  a horse  to  make  him 
carry  a fine  tail.  Var.  dial. 

(31  A raisin.  Somertet. 

(4)  To  fidget  about.  The  term  occurs  in  A 
Quest  of  Enquirie,4to.  Lond.  1595;  Cotgravc, 
in  V.  Frelilintr. 

FIGENT.  Fidgety;  restless;  busy;  indus- 
trious. See  Beaumont  and  Hetcher,  Ui.  185, 
512.  Fichent  occurs  in  the  Cohler  of  Can- 
terbury, 1590,  p.  72. 

FIGER-TREE.  A fig-tree.  Scott. 

FIOGED-PUDDING.  A raisin  or  plum  pud- 
ding. JVeMt.  Called  also  a Jiggity-pudding. 

FIGHTINO-COCKS.  The headsof  rib-grass, with 
which  boys  play  by  fencing  with  them.  Eatt. 

FIGHTS.  Cloth  and  canvass  formerly  used  in 
a sea-fight  to  hinder  the  men  being  seen  by 
the  enemy.  Shak. 

FIGO.  Same  as  Fico,  q.  v. 

FIG-SUE.  A mess  made  of  ale  boiled  with  fine 
wheaten  bread  and  figs,  usually  eaten  on 
Good-Friday.  Cumb. 

F1GUR.ATE.  Figured;  tipyfied.  PaUgrave. 

FIGURE.  Price;  value.  Var.  diaL 

FiGURE-FLINGER.  An  Mtrologcr.  See  Tay- 
lor’s No  Mcrcurius  Aulicus,  4to.  1644. 

FIGURETTO.  A figured  silk.  {Hal.) 

FIKE.  (1)  A fig.  Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  l>e  very  fidgety ; to  move  in  an  uncon- 
stant, undeterminate  manner;  to  go  al>out 
idly.  North.  See  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
4749. 


(3)  A sore  place  on  the  foot.  Line. 

FIKEL.  Deceitful ; crafty.  (.-/.-5.) 

PILACE.  A file,  or  thread,  on  wUch  the  re- 
cords of  the  courts  of  justice  were  strung. 
FILANDER.  The  hack-worm  in  hawks.  Spelt 
fylaundret  by  Berners. 

FILANDS.  Tracts  of  unenclosed  arable  lands. 
Eatt. 

FILDE.  Afield.  Percy,  p.  3. 

FILDMAN.  A nistic.  Nominale  MS. 
FILDORE.  Gold  thread.  {A.^N.) 

FILE.  (1)  To  defile.  Still  in  use. 

He  has  fonede  hir  and 
And  cho  es  fay  levede. 

MS.  Uorit  Arthur*,  f.  6S. 
(21  List ; catalogue ; nnmber.  Shak. 

(3)  To  polish,  applied  to  language,  &c.  See 
Harrison’s  Britaine,  p.  26. 

(4)  A term  of  contempt  for  a worthless  person, 
a coward,  &c.  An  odd  fellow  is  still  termed 

! “ a rum  old  file.” 

Sory  he  was  that  fa]»/Ue, 

And  thoujte  moo  to  bigyie. 

Cvrtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trln.  Oaii(a5.  f.  5. 
SorfUl  blcom  that  UU/Ue, 

And  thoght  how  he  moght  roan  bl-wlUe. 

Ibid.  MS.  Cotl.  retpat.  A.  Ui.  (.  5. 

(5)  A girl,  or  vaman.  (A.-N.) 

For  to  rage  wyth  ylka  fyU, 

Ther  thenketh  hym  but  lytyl  whyle. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  90. 
FILEINIE.  Wickedness.  Gower. 
PILEWORT.  The  plant  small  cudweed. 
FILGHE.  To  follow.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 
PILL.  (1)  A field,  or  meadow.  Ettex. 

(2)  To  fiU  drink,  to  pour  any  beverage  into  a 
glass  or  cup  for  drinking. 

(3)  The  plant  restharrow.  Gerard. 
FILL-BELLS.  The  chain-tugs  to  the  collar  of 

a cart-horse,  by  which  he  draws.  Eatt. 
FILL-DIKE.  The  month  of  February. 
FILLER.  The  shaft-horse.  Hence,  figuratively^ 
to  go  behind,  to  draw  back. 

FILLY.  To  foal,  as  a mare.  FUrrio, 
FILLY-TAILS.  Long  white  clouds.  North. 
FILOURE.  A steel  for  sharpening  knives  or 
razors.  See  Pr.  Pair.  p.  160.  In  the  Boke 
of  Curtasye,  p.  19,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
rod  on  which  curtains  are  hung. 
FILOZELLO.  Flowered  sUk.  {Ital.) 
PILSTAR.  A pestle  and  mortar.  Line. 
FILTCHMAN.  A beggar’s  itafT,  or  truncheon, 
formerly  carried  by  the  upright  man.  Sec  the 
Praternitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
FILTEREDE.  EnUngled.  North. 

HU  fax  and  his  foretoppe  was  jU$eradt  togedert. 

And  owte  of  his  face  fome  ane  halfe  Tote  large. 

Mori*  Arthur*,  MS.  Litiooin,  f.  64. 

FILTH.  A sluttish  person.  Wett. 
FILTHEDE.  Filthiness.  {A.-S.) 

But  for  to  dclyte  here  in  folye, 

In  tki*  fiUh*d*  of  foule  lecherye. 

MS.AdAit.  11905,  f.  96. 
PILTHISH.  Filthy ; impure.  Hall. 

FILTHY.  Covered  with  weeds.  Wett. 
FILTRY.  Filth : rubbish.  Somertet. 
FILYHAND.  Following.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  I).  vii 
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FIMASIIINCS.  In  hunting,  the  dung  of  ftnv 
kind  of  wildbenstj.  Bmert. 

FIMBLE.  (1)  A wattled  chimney. 

(2)  To  fumble ; to  do  anything  imperfectly. 
Var.  dial.  It  occurs  in  the  Schoole  of  Good 
Manners,  1629. 

(3)  Thistle,  or  female-herap.  Ea$t.  See  Tus- 
ser's  Husbandry,  pp.  153,  172. 

FIN.  (1)  To  find;  to  feel;  to  end.  Cumh 

(2 ) The  herb  restharrow.  Midi,  C. 
f3)  A finger.  Var,  dial, 

(4)  The  broad  part  of  a plough-share. 
FINAUNCE.  Fine ; forfeiture.  Percy. 
FINCH.  To  pull  ajinehf  to  cheat  any  one  out 

of  money.  Chaucer. 

FINCH-BACKED.  M'Uite  on  the  back,  applied 
to  cattle.  North, 

FINCHED.  Knished.  WiU.  fVenr. 
ri  N p.  ( 1 ) To  supply ; to  supply  with  provisions. 

Still  in  common  use. 
f2)  To  stand  sponsor  to  a child.  IT«/. 

(3)  To  find  one  with  the  manner^  to  discover 
one  in  the  act  of  doing  anything. 

(4)  A fiend.  Lydgate, 

FINDESTOW.  Wilt  thou  find.  (d.-S,) 
FINDINGS.  Inventions.  MS.  Ps.  Cott. 

FINE.  (1)  To  end ; to  finish.  {d.^N.) 

And  lets  the  itretnls  of  thy  mercy  schyne 
Into  my  breste,  the  thridde  book  to  /jm«. 

Irdgate,  MB,  Boc.  jlntit/.  194,  f,  8. 
And  he  shall  regoe  in  every  wl;;htes  sl^ht 
In  the  house  of  Jacobbe  eternally  by  lyne. 

Whose  kyngdome  erer  shall  U»(e.  and  never fime. 

le/dgute,  US.  MhmuUSO.  f.S8. 
And  aftlrwanle  the  3ore  /enende. 

The  god  hath  made  of  hire  an  ende. 

Cfwer,  US,  9»c.  134,  f.  7J. 

Fleuhe  ete  never  of  al  and  alle. 

He  /Vnmt  never  on  Cod  to  callc. 

Curtot  Uundi,  US,  Colt.  Trin.  Caniah.  f.  79. 

(2)  To  refine;  to  purify;  to  adorn. 

And  thare  be/ynerfaU  golde  that  achynes  clecre. 

Hampidf,  US.Bou'oi,  p.84. 
As  golde  in  Pyre  la/ynM  by  auay. 

leUgutt,  us.  Soe.  AuUn.  134,  f.  7. 

(3)  Perfect ; unconditional.  Gaxcayne. 
FINE-FORCE.  By  fine  foree^  by  absolute  power 

or  compulsion.  fine  force^  of  necessity. 
Sec  A Courtlie  Controversie  of  CupitPs  Cau- 
tels,  1578,  p.  51 ; State  Papers,  ii.  478  ; Hall 
Henry  IV.  f.  29;  Troilus  and  Creseidc,  v. 421. 
FINEGUE.  To  avoid  ; to  evade,  fleet. 
FINE-LEAP.  A violet.  Line. 

FINELESS.  Endless.  Shat. 

FINENESS.  Subtlety.  MaMxivger. 

FINENEY.  To  mince;  to  be  verv  ceremonious. 
Devon, 

FINER.  A refiner  of  metals.  Fynert,  Cocke 
Ixirelles  Bote,  p.  9. 

FINEW.  Mouldineas,  or  mustiness.  “ Finew’d 
waxe,”  Mirror  for  Mag.  ap.  Narcs. 

FINGERER.  A thief.  Dekker. 

PINGERKYNS.  A term  of  endearment,  men- 
tioned in  Palsgrave’s  Acolastus,  1540.  j 
FINGERLING.  A finger-stall,  or  cover  for  a I 
finger  or  thumb.  VingeretaUdoOi  not  appear  J 


to  l>e  in  the  dictionaries.  It  » in  common 
use,  and  occiurs  in  Florio,  p.  139. 

FINGERS.  The  fingers  are  thus  named  in  a 
nursery  rhyme,  thumbs  foreman^  longman, 
rtnyman^  and  littleman.  Similar  names  are 
of  high  antiquity,  and  the  foUowing  occur  in 
a curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hke  a fytigir  has  a name,  als  men  thaire  fyngmcalle. 
The  int  fjrngir  bat  titjftman,  for  hit  U left  of  alle; 

The  neat  fynger  hat  /«cA«  man,  for  quen  a leche  dos  ott, 
With  that  fynger  he  taste*  all  ihyng,  howe  that  hit  I* 
WTOJtJ 

I^ngmttn  hat  the  mydllmast,  for  longest  fynger  hit  U ; 
1 he  ferthe  men  cmllc*  totecher,  therwlth  men  touches 
i‘Wist 

The  fifte  fynger  Is  the  thavmle,  and  hit  has  most  myrt. 
And  latest  halde*  of  alle  the  tothcr.  forthl  men  calica 
” ^ Af*S.  Otnrafc.  Ff.  v,  48,  f.  R2. 

FINGLE-FANGLE.  A trifle.  See  A Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  Lond.  1686,  pref. 

FINIAL.  a pinnacle.  This  is  the  usual  mean- 
ing  in  early  documents. 

FINISHING.  Any  ornament  in  stone  at  the 
comer  of  a house.  Holme. 

FINKEL  Fennel.  North.  “ Fynkylsede,/«ii- 
eulum.  Nominate  MS. 

FINNERT.  Mouldy. 

FIN.NEY.  Humoured;  spoilt.  1T«/ 
FINNIKIN.  Finical.  I^r.  dial. 

FINNY.  A frolic.  /.  night. 

FINS.  Finds ; things  found.  North. 

FI  NT.  Found.  'Weber,  iii.  27. 

FIP.  A 611ip.  far.  dial. 

FIPPLE.  The  iindcr-lip.  North. 

dial. 

FIRBALKS.  Straight  young  firs,  fit  for  lad- 
ders,  scaffolding.  Sec.  Eaut. 

FIRBOME.  A beacon.  Pr.  Parr 
FIRHED.  Freed.  Craven. 

FIRE.  To  hum.  Hence,  to  have  the  lue, 
><>«r  fire.”  -MS.  Askni. 
36,  37.  Mwe  fire  in  the  hed^elraw,  more 
concealed  mischief. 

FIRE-BICKETS.  Buckets  of  water  used  for 
quenching  fires.  Higint. 

FIRE-UAMP.  The  inflammable  air  or  gas  of 
coal  mines.  North.  ° 

FIKE.DEAL.  A good  deal,  inilt. 
FIRE-DRAKE.  A fiery  dragon.  Sec  Ellis, 
u.  I6o.  Later  wnters  apjily  the  term  to  a 
firry  meteor,  and  soniclimcs  to  a kind  of  fire 
...US't-  W'rc  also  called  fire-drakr,. 

HRE-FANGED.  Fire-bitten.  North. 
FIRE-FI.AUGHT.  Lightning,  .\orfh. 
MRF--FI.INGER.  An  incendiary.  Ifati. 
FIRE-FORK.  A shovel  for  the  fire.  (J.-S.) 
FIREHOOK.  An  iron  iiutrunient  formerly  used 

piBL'  *«*  «” 

FIKh-IRON.  A piece  of  iron  or  steel  used  for 
sinking  a light  with  a flint.  Pr.  Part. 
FIHE-LEVEN.  Lightning.  Chaucer 
FIRE.NEW.  QuitIncw.V*.  -o;  fire-new 
fashion  in  a sleeve  or  slop,"  Du  Bartas,  p. 
•>16.  Still  in  use.  * 
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FIRE-OF-HELL.  A fierce  burning  pain  in  tbc 
liamU  and  feet.  North, 
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FlUE-PAN.  A firc-shovel ; a vessel  used  for 
eoiivcyin((  fire  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
/ 'ar.  dial, 

FIRK-PIKE.  A 6re-fork.  It  is  translated  by 
furciUa  in  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89. 

FIRE-POINT.  A poker.  North. 

FIRE-POTTER.  A i>oker.  Lane. 

FIRE-SHIP.  A prostitute.  South.  No  doubt 
from  the  oM  meaning  of  fire,  q.  v. 

FIRE-STONE.  A flint  used  with  steel  or  iron 
for  striking  a light  with. 

FIRK.  (1)  A trick,  or  quirk ; a freak.  Firkery^ 
a very  odd  prank. 

(2)  To  whip  ; to  beat.  See  also  Ferke. 

FIRLY.  Confusion ; tumult.  North. 

FIRLY-F.ARLY.  A wonder.  Craven. 

FIRM.  To  confinn.  North.  Sec  Lambarde's 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  405. 

FIRRE.  Further.  Syr  Gatrayyie. 

FIRRED.  Freed.  Craven. 

FIRRENE.  Made  of  fir.  (^.-5.) 

FIRST.  (1)  Forest.  Ileame. 

(2)  Early  ; youthful.  Gatrayne. 

FIRST-END.  The  l)eginniug.  North. 

FIRSTER.  First.  North. 

FIRST-FOOT.  The  name  given  to  the  person 
who  first  enters  a dwelling-house  on  New- 
Year’s  day.  North. 

FIRSUN.  Furze  or  gorse.  MS.  Med. 

FIRTIIE.  A wood,  or  coppice. 

In  the  frount  of  the  fyrthr,  as  the  WAyeforthis, 
Fyfiy  thoaandc  of  folke  was  fclliile  at  ones. 

Morte  Ai-thure,  MS.  /Jnco/n,  f.  7^. 

FIRTLE.  To  fidget.  Comb. 

FISE.  Lirida.  Nominate  MS. 

FISGIG.  (1)  Frisky.  Wane. 

(2)  A worthless  fellow.  Somer$et.  In  Craven, 
a light-heeled  wench.  See  Skelton’s  Works, 
ii.  175.  fisgig,orfisking  housewife,  trotiere, 
Howell,  1660. 

(3)  A kind  of  hoy’s  top.  Blount. 

FISH.  A$  mute  an  a fiah,  very  silent.  See  the 
Two  Lancashire  I/Overs,  1640,  p.  266.  **  Hoe 
mihi  non  eat  negotium,  I have  other  fish  to 
fric  ” MS.  Rawl.  A.D.  1656, 

FISHER.  A dish  composed  of  apples  baked  in 
batter.  Devon. 

FISHERATE.  To  provide  for.  Eaat.  Per- 
haps a corruption  of  officiate. 

FISII-FAO.  A fish-woman.  South. 

FISH-GARTHS.  Places  mode  by  the  sides  of 
rivers  for  securing  fishes,  so  that  they  might 
be  more  easily  canght. 

FISIIINO-TAUM.  An  angling  line.  North. 

FISH-LEEP.  A fish-basket.  Pr.  Pare. 

FISK.  To  frisk  alK>ut,  idling.  *' That  runneth 
out  fiaking**  Tusser,  p.  286. 

FJSN.VMY.  Face,  or  similitude  of  man  or 
beast,”  Huloet,  1552. 

Thp  falrntc  oi  fy§tmar%y  that  fourmedewaa  ever. 

Morit  Arlhuf«f  MS.  Lineuln,  f.  Kt. 

FISOBROWE.  A kind  of  lobster;  translated 
by  garta  in  Nominale  MS. 

PISS-BUTTOCKED-SOW.  A fat,  coarse,  vul- 
gar, presuming  woman.  Eaat. 


FISSES  Fists.  Var.  dial. 

FISSLE.  (1)  A thistle.  Suffolk. 

(2)  To  fidget.  North.  In  early  English  the 
same  as  Fise,  q.  v.  and  still  in  use. 

FIST.  Same  as  Fiae,  q.  v. 

FIST-BALL.  A kind  of  ball  like  a foot-ball, 
beaten  with  the  fists.  See  the  Nomenclator, 
1585,  p.  296. 

FiSTlNG-HOUND.  A kind  of  spaniel,  men- 
tioned in  Harrison’s  England,  p.  230. 

FISTY.  The  fist.  To  come  to  fisty-cuATs,  i.  c. 
to  fight,  far.  dial. 

FIT.  (1)  Ready  ; inclined,  far.  dial. 

(2)  To  match ; to  be  equal  with.  Shak. 

(3)  A division  of  a song,  {H>em,  or  dance.  See 
Thornton  Romances,  p.  191. 

FITCH.  (1)  A polecat.  Somerset. 

(2)  A small  spoonful.  Line. 

FITCHES.  Vetches,  far.  dial. 

FITCHET,  A polecat.  Also  called  fitch, 
fitchee,fitcher,fitchole,  fitchew,  and  fitchuk. 
Harrison,  p.  225,  seems  to  make  some  distinc- 
tion between  the  fitchew  and  polecat,  aud  the 
term  is  sometimes  explained  a kind  of  stoat  or 
weasel.  It  was  formerly  a term  of  contempt. 

FITCIIET-PIE.  A pic  comi>oscd  of  apples, 
onions,  and  bacon.  North. 

FITIl.  A fight.  “ Man  that  goth  in  fray  and 
fyth,**  Arch.  xxx.  383. 

FITHELE.  A fiddle.  {A.-S.) 

Mevhv  the  kouthe  of  rociutralcir, 

Of  hsrpe,  of of  MUtri. 

Oy  of  Warwikf,  p.  425* 

FITMENT.  Equipment,  or  dress.  Shak. 

FITONE.  To  tcU  falsehoods.  Sec  Stanihurst, 
p.  15.  Palsgrave  has  fit  ten. 

FITPENCE.  Five-pence.  Devon. 

FITTEN.  A pretence,  or  feint.  West.  Gifford, 
in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  seems  unac- 
quainted with  this  provincialism.  No  doubt 
from  fitone,  q.  v. 

FITTER,  To  kick  with  the  feet,  as  cross  chil- 
dren do.  Hence,  to  be  in  a passion.  North. 

FITTERS,  Persons  who  vend  and  load  coals, 
fitting  ships  with  cargoes.  North.  All  in 
fitters,  i.  e.  in  very  small  pieces  or  fragments, 
Yorknh. 

FITTILY.  Neatly ; nicclv ; cleverlv.  Devon. 

FITTINGEST.  Most  fitting.  {A.'-S.) 

FITTLE.(l)  Victuals,  Wore. 

(2)  To  tattle,  or  blab.  Somerset. 

(.3)  To  clean.  Oxon. 

FITTLED-ALE.  Ale  with  spirits  warmed  aud 
sweetened.  Yorksh. 

FITTON.  Same  as  Fitone,  q.  v. 

KITTY.  (1)  A term  applied  to  lands  left  by  the 
sea;  marsh-lands.  Line. 

(2)  Neat ; clever ; proper.  South. 

FIVE-FINGERS.  Oxlips.  FAtat.  Called/re- 
finger-graaa  in  Florio,  p.  138.  Also  the  same 
as  Anberry,e\.  v. 

FIVE-LEAF.  The  herb  cinquefoil. 

FIVE-PENNY-MORRIS.  The  game  of  mem'fv, 
or  nine  men's  morris,  as  Sliakesfiearc  terms  it. 
It  was  commonly  played  in  England  with 
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stones,  t)ut  in  France  with  counters  made  on 
pur])ose  for  it. 

FIVES.  Avives,  a disease  in  horses. 

FIX.  A lamb  yeaned  dead.  /fW/. 

FIXACIOUN.  Fixing.  A chemical  teruu 

To  do  (her  be  Jixacioun, 

With  tetnprid  hetu  of  the  fyre. 

Goirer,  MS.  Sot.  13*,  t.  Ii9. 

FIXE.  Fixed.  Chaucer. 

FIXKN.  A vixen,  or  scold.  Nor/h, 

FIXENE.  The  female  fox. 

The  fijent  fox  wheipeth  under  the  erthe  more 
dope  than  the  bicche  of  the  wolf  dolth. 

MS.  Bodl.  M6. 

FIX-FAX,  Same  os  Faxwax,  q.  v. 

Pl.XUKE.  Fixed  position.  Shak. 

FIZ.  A flash;  a hissing  noise.  I'ar.  dial 
Hence Jizffiff,  a small  quantity  of  damp  powder 
set  alight  by  boys  for  their  amusement. 

FlZ.MEli.  To  fidget.  Su^olk. 

FIZZI^E.  To  do  anything  without  noise,  as 
# JfaiuM  renfrie,  sine  crrpiiu  aui  sonitu.  See 
Cleaveland’s  Poems,  1660,  p.  40;  Florin,  p.  8. 
/-Vr^^er,  MS.Addit.  5008.  To  nestle.  Cumd. 

FLA.  To  frighten. 

FLAAT.  Scolded.  C'raeen. 

FliABUERGAST.  To  astonish,  or  confound 
utterly  with  amazement.  I 'ar.  dial.  \ 

FLABBERKIN.  Flabliy.  Nash,  1592. 

FL.\B£LL.  A fan.  Junius,  1585. 

FLABEKGULLION.  A lout,  or  clown. 

FLACK.  (1)  A blow,  or  stroke.  Laet. 

(2)  To  hang  loosely.  I'ar.  dial. 

(3)  To  move  backwards  and  foi^ards  ; to  palpi- 
tate. /■‘AioJ-er  in  Craven  Gloss,  i.  152. 

Hire  colde  brestc  bygan  (o  hete. 

Here  herle  si»o  Xo  fiacke  snd  bete. 

Cuurer,  MS.  Hoc.  Mntiq.  134,  f.  237. 

FLACKER.  To  flutter ; to  quiver.  North. 

FLACKERED.  Rejoiced.  Cumb. 

FLACKET.  (1)  To  flap  almut.  lleiice,  a girl 
whose  clothes  hang  loosely  about  her ; a flack- 
eting  wench.  Eant. 

(2)  A Imttlc  or  flask.  North.  “ A \yXe\ flacked 
of  gold.”  Morlc  d'Arthur,  i.  282. 

FL/VCKING-COXIB.  A wide-toothed  comb. 
Sec  Batchelor’s  Orthoep.  Anal.  1809,  p.  132. 

FLACKY.  Hanging  loosely.  East. 

FLAFFKR.  Same  ns  /•’tecier,  q.  v.  “ A thou- 
sand flags,”  Du  Bartas,  p.  363. 

FLAG.  (1)  Aflakcof  snow.  North. 

(2)  Turf,  or  sod.  East.  The  term  is  also  applietl 
to  the  small  pieces  of  coarse  grass  common  in 
some  meadows. 

FLAGEIN.  Flattering;  lying.  North. 

FLAGELL.  (1)  A flageolet.  {j4.-N.) 

(2)  Terror;  fright ; scourge.  Lydgate. 

!■  LAtf  ELUTE.  A rent  or  hole  iu  a garment.  East. 

FLAGRTTE.  A flagon.  Chester  Plays,  i.  121. 

FLAG-FE.\THEKS.  The  feathers  at  the  wings 
next  tlie  body  of  a hawk. 

FLAGGE.  A gp'oat.  Harman. 

FLAGGING.  (1)  Paving  with  stones.  West. 

(2)  Flapping ; waving.  Devon. 

FLAGG  ^ . ihabhy.  Somerset. 

FLAGITATE.  To  desire  earnestly.  {Lat.) 


FLAGRANT.  Fragrant.  Arch.  xxlx.  320. 
FLAH.  Turf  fur  fuel.  North. 

FLAID.  Afraid;  terrified.  North.  "Thay 
wereu  aflaydefl  Archseologia,  xxii.  369. 
FLAIE.  Flew.  Chaxwer. 

KLAIGHT.  Same  as  Elah^  q.  v. 

FLAIK.  A portion  or  space  of  stall.  Also,  a 
wooden  frame  for  keeping  oat-cakes  upon. 
North, 


FLAINE.  (1)  The  ray-fisb.  North. 

(2)  Fled.  Chaucer. 

FLAIRE.  The  ray,  or  scale.  Eay. 

I FLAITCH.  To  flatter;  to  persuade.  Cumb. 

FLAITE.  To  score,  or  frighten.  North. 

FLAKE.  (1)  A paling,  or  hurdle,  of  any  de- 
scription ; a temporary  gate  or  door.  North. 
The  term  occurs  in  Ilolinshcd,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  178.  %et  Flaik. 

(2)  A piece,  or  fragment.  Line. 

(3)  A scale  or  covering  membrane.  Pr,  Parv. 

j FLAKE-MIIITE.  White  lead.  Holme. 

FLAM.  (1)  Todeccive  or  cheat.  Kent.  Also  a 
substantive,  a falsehood. 

(2)  A violent  fall ; a heavy  stroke.  North. 

(3)  A low  marshy  place,  particularly  near  a river* 
This  word  is  common  at  Islip,  co.  Oxon,  and 
perhaps  in  other  places,  though  it  was  long 
since  mentioned  by  Hearne  as  peculiar  to 
Oxfordshire.  See  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  p.  571. 
It  is,  however,  in  no  printed  glossary. 

FLAMBE.  A flame.  {/d.-N.)  Also  a herb, 
mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  314. 

FLAMED.  Inflamed.  Sj/enser. 

FLAME-FEW.  The  brilliant  reflection  of  the 
moon  seen  in  the  water. 

FLAMMAKIN.  A blowsy  slatternly  wench. 
Devon. 


TL.A.n.YiAi'iLit.  tililtenng. 

Fctauntes  cnflumchit  in  jiammandt  »ilver. 

^ Arthu<-e,  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  55. 

FLAM.  NEW.  Quite  new.  Comw. 
FLAMPOYNTES.  Pork  pies,  seasoned  with 

cheese  and  sugar.  A coimuou  disli  in  early 
cookery.  See  Warner,  p.  66. 

FLAN.  Broad  and  large.  North 
FLANCANTERKIN.  The  white  rot.  Som. 
FLANCARDES.  Coverings  for  a horse’s  flanks. 

See  Hall,  Henr>’  IV.  f.  12. 

FLANCIL  A projection.  North. 

FLA.VE.  To  flay.  (.d.S.) 

FLANG.  (1)  Flung;  rushed.  Weber. 

(2)  To  slam  a door.  SuffoUc. 

FLANGE.  To  project  out.  I’ar.  dial. 
FLANKER.  A spark  of  fire.  West.  •*  Flankes 
of  fier,”  Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  Ireland, 
p.  148.  See  Devon.  Dial. 

For  who  CAD  hide  thc/lanrJIrrln^  lldmc, 

1 hat  still  lUelfc  betrayes  ? 

OeW,  15<I7,  f,  83. 

FLANN.  Shallow.  Cumb. 

FL.\NNEl).  Shallow.  C'ra»«i. 

FLANNKN.  Flannel.  Var.  dial. 

FLANTUM.  A flautum-flatherum  piebald  dill, 
i.  e.  a woman  fantastically  dressed  with  various 
colours.  Grose. 

FLAP.  (I)  A stroke,  or  louoli.  “ A flap  with  a 
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fox>taile,*' Florio,  p.  137.  Hence,  an  affliction 
of  any  kind.  Ea^t.  Also,  to  strike  or  beat. 
See  Howell's  I^x.  Sect.  i. 

And  thane  Alexander  lett  hym  up  In  hU  bedd, 
and  gaffb  hynte&clfe  a grrte^oppe  on  thecheke,an<l 
bygane  for  to  wepc  rijte  bitterly. 

Jlf5.  A.  L t7,  f.  48. 

Alle  thefleacheof  theflanke  he /tapper  in  aondyre. 

MS-  Mortt  Arthmre,  1.  8?. 

(2)  To  flap  a froize,  to  turn  it  in  the  pan  without 
touching  it.  East. 

(3)  A piece  of  anything  flapping  to  and  fro  on  a 
line  or  point,  as  a fiy-jtap  to  drirc  flies  away. 
See  Nomenclator,  p.  251;  Tarlton,  p.  120; 
Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646,  p.  23;  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

(4)  An  unsteady  woman.  Z>urA. 

FLAP-DOCK.  Foxglove.  Deron. 

FLAPDOODLE.  The  stuff  fools  are  said  to  be 

Doorished  on.  Wsst, 

FLAP-DRAGON.  A small  substance,  snch  as  a 
plum  or  candle-end,  set  afloat  in  a cup  of 
spirits,  and  when  set  on  Are,  to  be  snatched  by 
the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This  was  a com- 
mon amusement  in  former  times,  but  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  Flap-dragon  was  also  a cant 
term  for  the  luts  venerea. 

FLAP-JACK.  (1)  The  Upwing.  Suffolk, 

(2)  A pancake.  Dousets  and  fiappjacks,”  King 
and  a Poore  Northernc  Man,  1640.  The  term 
is  applied  in  Norfolk  to  an  apple  turnover. 
Jennings  says,  a fried  cake  made  of  batter, 
apples,  &c.'* 

(3)  A flat  thin  joint  of  meat.  East. 

FLAPPERS.  Young  birds  just  enabled  to  try 

their  wings  before  they  fly.  East. 

FLAPPE-SAWCE.  A term  of  reproach,  formed 
similarly  to  flapdoodle  .q.  v. 

No»c  bathe  thii  glutton,  i.  thl» /fappe-roirr^,  the 
Ihyng  that  he  may  pkntuously  iwallowe  downe  hole. 

VaUgravf't  Acoltuiut,  IMO. 

PL.\PPY.  Wild ; unsteady.  North. 

FLAPS.  Large  broad  mushrooms.  East. 

FLAPSE.  To  speak  impertinently.  Also,  an 
impudent  fellow.  Beds. 

FLAPSY.  Flabby.  Beds. 

FLARE.  (1)  To  flare  up,  to  be  very  angry  all  of 
a sudden,  far. dial. 

(2)  Pat  round  a pig’s  kidney.  West. 

(3)  Saliva.  Somertet. 

FLARING.  Showy;  gaudy.  North. 

FLARNECK.  To  flaunt  vulgarly.  East. 

FLARRANCE.  A bustle ; a great  hurry.  Norf, 

FLASH.  (1)  To  make  a flash,  i,  e.  to  let  boats 

down  through  a lock.  West.  It  is  a common 
term  for  a i>ool.  Sec  Flosche. 

(2)  A perriwig.  North. 

(3)  To  rise  up.  “ The  sea  flashed  up  unto  his 
legs  and  knees,**  Holinshed,  Hist.  England, 
p.  181.  See  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

(11  To  trim  a hedge.  East. 

(5)  7b  cut  a flash,  to  make  a great  show  for  a 
short  time. 

(G)  A sheaf  of  arrows.  Skinner. 

FLASHES.  The  hot  stages  of  a fever.  South 


FLASHY.  Gay;  showy.  Also,  loose,  unstable* 
as  unsound  gntss;  insipid. 

FLASKER  To  flutter;  to  quiver.  North. 
Wilbrabam  says,  “ to  choke,  or  stifle." 

FLASKET.  A clothcs-basket.  Also,  a shallow 
washing-tub.  Var.  dial. 

FLASKIN.  Same  as  Bottle  (1).  Yorksh, 

FLAT.  (1)  Sorrowful;  out  of  spirits;  licuvy; 
without  business.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A hollow  in  a field.  Glouc.  Any  very  smooth 
level  place.  Anciently,  a field. 

(3)  Entirely.  Dent's  Pathway,  p.  138. 

(4)  A blow,  or  stroke.  “ Swiche  a flat,**  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  182. 

FLAT-BACK.  A common  knife.  North. 

FLAT-CAPS.  A nick-name  for  the  citizens,  de- 
rived from  their  dress.  See  Amends  for  Ladies, 
p.  62.  It  was  a general  term  of  derision. 

FLATCH.  To  flatter.  North. 

FLATCHET.  The  stomach.  Deton. 

FLAT-FISH.  Flounders,  &c.  South,  See  a 
list  of flat-flsh  in  Harrison,  p.  224. 

FLATH.  Filth ; dirt ; ordure.  West. 

FLATIIE.  The  ray,  or  scate.  Pr.  Part. 

FLAT-IRON.  A heater-shaped  iron  without  a 
box.  Var.  dial. 

FLATIVK.  Flatulent,  flne.  Dram. 

FLATLING.  Flat.  7bffri*e^a//»»^,  to  strike 
with  the  broad  flat  side  of  anything.  See 
Florio,  p.  137 ; Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  294 ; Tem- 
pest, ii.  1 ; Bourne’s  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578,  No.  32.  “Flat  pece,  patera**  MS, 
Arund.  249,  f.  89. 

And  to  hyi  chaumbur  can  he  gone, 

And  U->de  hym on  the  groundo. 

MS.  OtnraS.  Kf.  Ii.  38,  r.fKt. 

FLATLINS.  Plainly;  peremptory.  North. 

FLAT-MILK.  Skimmed  milk.  Line. 

FLATOUR  A flatterer.  {A.-K.) 

FLAT-RHAN.  Stratas  of  coal.  Staff. 

FLATS.  Small  white  fresh-water  fish,  as  roach* 
ike.  Suffolk. 

FLAT-STONE.  A measure  of  iron-stone. 

FLATTEN.  To  strike,  or  slap.  (^.-A*.) 

FLATTER-DOCK.  Pond  weed.  Chesh 

FLAUGII.  Flew;  fled.  Ritson. 

FLAUGHTER.  (1)  Tofrighten.  Yorksh 

(2)  Thin  turf  turned  up.  North. 

FLAUMPEYNS.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery 
composed  of  pork,  figs,  eggs,  pepper,  saffron, 
salt,  white  sugar,  tkc.  See  flampoyntes. 

FLAUN.  A custard,  generally  made  in  raised 
paste.  North.  The  term  is  common  in  an- 
cient receipts,  but  it  was  made  in  various  ways; 
and  a kind  of  pancake  was  so  called.  Netile- 
bam  feast  at  Easter  is  called  the  Flown,  |h)s- 
sibly  from  flauns  having  been  formerly  eaten 
at  that  period  of  the  year. 

FLAUNTS.  Fineries.  Shak. 

FLAUT.  A roll  of  wool  carded  ready  for 
spinning.  North 

PLAYER.  Fioth,  or  foam.  Line. 

FLAW.  A violent  storm  of  wind.  See  Brome’s 
Travels.  1700,  p.  241 ; Florio,  p.  132.  Hence* 
mctaphoricallv,  a quarrel. 
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FLAMf  E.  (1)  Yellow.  Chaucer, 

(2)  To  flay  an  animal.  Pr.  Parv. 

FLAWES.  (1)  Square  pieces  of  heath4urf,  dried 
for  fuel.  Yor^M. 

(2)  Sparks.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  word  in- 
tended in  Meas.  for  Meas.  iL  3. 

TiUe  the  Jtauff4  of  fyre  flawmtt  one  theire  helmet. 

Marie  Artfmre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

FLAWGHTIS.  Flakes  of  snow. 

“ And  thare  begane  for  to  falle  grete  Jlairghtis 
of  anawe,  as  lhay  had  bene  greie  lokke*  of  wolle. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  31. 
flawing.  Barking  timber.  Kent. 
FLAWMBE.  a flame. 

FLAWPS.  An  awkward,  noisy,  nntidy  and 
slovenly  person.  North. 

FLAWS.  Thin  cakes  of  ice.  Shak. 
FLAXEN-EGG.  An  abortive  egg.  Devoti. 
FLAX-WIFE.  A female  spinner.  Hali. 

FLAY.  (1)  To  pare  tnrf  from  meadow-land  with 
a breast-plough.  Weet. 

(2)  To  mix.  A term  in  old  cookery.  Also,  to 
take  the  chill  off  liquor. 

(3 ) Same  as  Fla,  q.  v. 

(4)  To  skin  a hart  or  hind.  A hunting  term. 
FLAY-BOGGARD.  A hobgoblin.  North. 
FLAY-CRAW.  A scarecrow.  Craven. 
FLAYRE.  Smell;  odour. 

And  alle  iwete  aavowrea  that  men  may  feic 
Of  alkyn  thyng  that  here  aaverea  wele. 

War  noght  bot  atyncke  to  regarde  of  the  Jlatn, 
That  cs  in  the  <^td  of  hefen  so  fayre. 

Hatnpole,  MS.  Bowte,  p.  S3U. 

FLAYSOME.  Frightful.  North. 

FLAZE.  A smoky  flame.  Var,  dial. 

FLAZZ.  Newly  fledged.  Kent. 

FLAZZARD.  A stout  broad-faced  woman 
dressed  in  a showy  manner.  Eaet. 

FLEA.  (1)  To  flay  off  the  skin.  A^orfA 
(2)  To  send  one  away  with  a flea  in  his  ear,  i.  e. 
to  dismiss  him  with  a good  scolding,  or  make 
him  uneasy.  See  Amim's  Nest  of  Ninnies, 
1608,  p.  30. 

FLEA-BITE.  A mere  trifle.  Var.diaL 
FLEA-BITTEN.  Of  a dark  speckled  colour, 
“A  flea-bitten  horse  never  tires,”  old  pro- 
verb. See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  482. 

PLEACHES.  Portions  into  which  timber  is  cut 
by  the  saw.  Eaet. 

FLEAD.  (1)  Stood.  Cumb. 

(2)  I>ard.  Kent  and  Sueeex. 

FLEA-DOCK.  The  herb  butter-burr. 

FLEAK.  (1)  A flounder.  Northumb. 

(2)  To  tire,  or  exhaust.  North. 

(3)  A small  lock,  thread,  or  twist.  Metaphori- 
cally, a little  insignificant  person.  See  Nares. 

(4)  A variegated  snail-shell.  Line. 

FLEAKY.  Flabby ; soft.  North. 

FLEAM.  A water-course.  North, 

FLEAMY.  Clotted  with  blood.  Line. 

FLEAN.  Flayed.  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  77. 

FLEAND.  Flying.  See  Torrent,  p.  Cl. 

Fare  welle,  y parte  fro  the. 

The  Jtcand  devylle  wyth  ihe  bee. 

MS.  Canteh.  Kf.  H.  38,  f.  134. 
FLEASH.  The  substance  under  the  bark,  or 
rind  of  herbs.  Baret. 


FLEAURE.  The  floor.  North, 

FLEBLED.  Enfeebled.  (A.^N.) 

FLEBRING.  Slander.  Skinner. 

FLECCIIE.  To  separate  from ; to  quit. 

Som  man.  for  lak  of  octipadon, 

Uuteth  ferther  than  ^is  wit  may  strecche. 

And  at  feodit  instlgacion 
Dampnabie  erroure  holdeth.  and  can  aot/lecehe, 
OccUve,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  381. 
FLECClIED.  Dismissed ; separated. 

Out  it  he  put,  Adam  the  wrccched. 

Fro  Paradis  fouly  fitcehed. 

Cursor  Mundl,  MS.  Coll,  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  7 
FLECK.  (1)  The  down  of  animals.  Eaet. 

(2)  A crack,  or  defect ; a spot.  North. 

(31  To  fly.  Cheih. 

(4)  A side  of  bacon.  Northumb, 

(5)  Lightning.  “ Like  fleck."  Eaet. 

(6)  To  comb.  Hence /leekem-eomb,  a comb  with 
large  teeth.  South. 

(7)  To  deprive ; to  steal.  East. 

(8)  A sore  place  in  the  flesh  where  the  skin  is 
nibbed  off.  Line,  Also,  the  flesh  itself. 

FLECKED.  (1)  Arched;  vaulted.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  Marked ; spotted ; streaked.  It  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  Piers  Ploughman,  Ac.  Still  in  use 
in  Lincolnshire. 

FLECKER.  To  flutter.  Chaucer, 
FLECKSTONE.  A small  stone  used  in  spinning. 
Nominale  MS. 

FLECT.  To  attract,  or  allure.  HaU, 
FLECTEN.  To  abound.  Skinner. 

PLED.  Damaged  by  the  fly,  or  wet  weather. 
Salop. 

FLEDGE.  Fledged,  Shak. 

PLEDGERS.  Same  as  Plappert,  q.  v. 

FLEE.  To  fly.  Also,  a fly.  North. 
FLEE-BY-THE-SKY.  A flighty  person ; a silly 
giggling  girl.  North. 

FLEECE.  To  cheat  any  one.  Var.diaL 
FLEECH.  (1)  A turn ; a bout.  Naeh. 

(2)  To  supplicate  in  a flattering  manner;  to 
wheedle.  North. 

FLEEDE.  Fled.  {A.-S.) 

Than*  the  Bretons  on  the  bente  hsbyddes  no  Icngere, 
Bot  JUede  to  the  forcste,  and  the  feelde  levede. 

Mart*  Arihara,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  88. 

FLEE-FLOWNS.  The  eggs  of  flies  in  meat. 
Donet. 

PLEEING-EATHER.  The  dragon-fly.  North. 
FLEEK.  A flitch  of  bacon.  North. 

PLEEN.  Fleas.  Chaucer. 

FLEENURT.  A field  flower  of  a yellow  colour. 
Lane. 

FLEER.  To  laugh  ; to  grin  ; to  sneer.  “ I 
fleere,  I make  an  yvell  coontenaunce  with 
the  mouthe  by  uncoveryng  of  the  tethe,” 
Palsgrave.  Still  in  use. 

FLEET.  (1)  Tofloat.  South.  Also,  a salt-water 
tide  creek.  Formerly  any  stream  was  called 
%/leet.  Hence,  Fleet  Aitch.  In  the  North, 
shallow  water  is  termed  fieet^oater,  and  the 
word  is  also  applied  to  a bog.  Fleit,  floated, 
Towneley  Myst.  p,  31.  Fleet,  water.  See 
A\dU  ; Kennett's  MS.  Glosaary. 

(2)  To  skim  milk.  Var.  dial.  “You  fleeten 
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face,”  Bcauraout  and  Flut.  v.  4 42,  i.  e.  you 
whey  face.  Also,  to  skim  any  liquor  of  sedi- 
ment lying  on  the  surface. 
f3)  The  windwani  side.  Somenet. 

(4)  To  gutter,  as  a candle.  Glouc, 

FLEETING.  A perquisite.  Line. 
FLEETING-DISl!.  A shallow  dish  for  skim- 
ming off  the  cream.  A’orM. 

FLEETINGS.  Curds.  North. 

FLEET-MILK.  Skimmed  milk.  North. 
FLEGE.  Sedge  gross.  Norainale  MS. 
FLEGEL.  A flagelet,  (^.-A'.) 

Tho  the  doth  wm  y-drawc, 

The  walte  gan  a /i'gei  blawc. 

AUjandtr,  Auchinleck  US. 

FLEGG.  A fly.  Norihumh. 

FLEGGE.  Severe ; terrible.  (.-/.-A.) 
FLEGGED.  (1)  Fledged.  Eojft. 

(2)  Parted ; shaped.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FLEH.  Same  as  FUty^  q.  v. 

FLEICHS.  nesh.  W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 

FLElll.  Flew;  fled.  Ileame. 

FLEINGALL.  A kestrel  hawk. 

FLEITER.  To  prop  the  bonk  of  a brook  da- 
maged by  a flood.  Derd. 

FLEKE.  See  Fhik  wd  Fiahe. 

FLEKED.  Bent;  turned.  Jleame. 
FLEKRANI).  Smiling.  R.deBrunne. 
FLEKYT.  Same  as  Flecked,  q.  v. 

FLKM.  A farrier’s  lancet.  a small 

stick  to  strike  it  into  the  vein. 

FLEME.  (1)  A river,  or  stream;  a large  trench 
cut  for  draining.  West. 

Tojteme  Jordon  and  to  Bedlam. 

And  to  the  borogh  of  Jerusalem. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  t.  U. 

(2)  To  banish.  (.-f.-S.) 

FLEMED.  Flamed;  burnt.  JVeher. 

PLBMER.  A baiiisher.  (/^.-5.) 

FLEMNOUS.  A phlegmatic  person. 

Fat  of  kynde  the;f«H«noi««  may  trace, 

And  know  hyme  txrst  by  whytavs  of  hyt  face. 

MS.  C<m(a^.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  140. 

FLEN.  Fleas.  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  91. 

FLENE.  To  fly  ; to  escape  from.  J.-S.) 

They  were  to  tmert  and  to  kene, 

They  made  the  Sartyni  all  to 

MS.  Chntab.  Ff  il.  38.  t.  1G8. 
They  myjt  be  no  wey  Jfene, 

Her  erltage  U thcr  to  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  37- 
FLEOTEN.  To  float,  or  sail.  {A.-S.) 
FLEPPER.  The  under  lip.  Also,  to  pout  or 
hang  the  lip.  North. 

FLERY'ANDE.  Fleering;  gritming. 

Fy  1 mU  tyr  Forldat,  thow  jfer^anrte  wrychc. 

Marie  Arihure,  MS-  Uneoln,  t.  8i. 

FLESCHELYIIEDE.  Fleshliness.  {A.~S.) 

Of  no  careyne,  of  t\o  Jtae^eii/hade. 

MS.  Soe.  Antig.  134,  f.  SA. 
FLESH.  To  feed  a hound  to  encourage  him  to 
nin  well.  Hence,  generally,  to  fatten.  See 
Harrison’s  England,  p.  152.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  enured  to  fig ht,  made  $troiuj 
and  brave. 

And  Simon  beaie  them  bothc,  and  made  them 
both  give  of ; and  after  that  Simon  wold  not 


thrinke  for  a bluddi  note  with  any  boye,  for  he 
was  then  thorowdy/fetAed  by  the  means  of  Kingr. 

MS.  Athmok  soe. 

FLESH-AXE.  A butcher’s  cleaver. 

FLESHLY.  Flexible.  {A.-N.) 

FLESHMENT.  Pride  of  success.  Shak. 

PLESSllAMY'LS.  A butcher’s  shambles. 

FLET.  A floor;  a chamber,  (.-/.-i'.)  See 
Launfal,  979 ; Wright’s  Auecd.  p.  9 ; Wright’s 
Political  Songs,  p.  337 ; Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  3.  A field  of  battle,  Wcl)er,  i.  101. 

FLET-CHEESE.  Cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk. 
Eaut  Anglia. 

FLETCHER.  An  arrow-maker.  Properly,  the 
person  who  put  on  the  feather. 

FLETCIIES.  Green  pods  of  peas.  Eaet. 

FLETE.  (I)  Same  as  Fleet,  q.  v. 

For  to  roniumc,  with  hU  fervent  heete, 

The  rutty  fylthc  that  in  my  muuth  doth  Jtru. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  J. 
Oetre  It  to  Jtete  than  to  »>nke. 

Gower,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  95. 

(2)  Flitted;  flew.  Oaicagne. 

FLETERE.  To  flitter.  Lydgate, 

FLET-MITTE.  Skimmed  milk.  North.  This 
form  occiu^  in  Kcnnctl’s  MS.  Gloss. 

FLETSHER.  A young  peas-cod.  F>att. 

FLETT.  A Rcolding,  or  fliting. 

FLETTE.  Flitted.  Lclandi  llin. 

FI.EUKS.  Fat  vermin  in  the  livers  of  diseased 
sheep.  Far.  dial. 

FLEW.  (1)  Shallow.  Somerset.  Spelt  flitc  in 
Batchelor’s  Orthoep.  Anal.  p.  133.  It  occurs 
in  Pr.  Parv,  p.  167,  and  Huloet,  1552. 

(2)  The  down  of  animals.  Far.  dial. 

(3)  The  same  as  Flem,f\.  v.  Midi.  C. 

(4)  A kind  of  fisliing-net.  PaUgrace. 

(5)  Washy ; tender ; weak.  North. 

FLEWED.  Having  large  hanging  chaps,  which 

in  hounds  were  called  flews.  “ When  a hound 
is  fleet,  faire  Jiewd,  and  well  hangd,”  Lilly's 
Mydas,  ed.  1632.  sig.  X.  xi.  The  tip  of  a deer's 
bom  was  also  called  the  flew. 

FLEWKK.  The  tunney.  It  is  translated  by 
yelamus  in  Nominale  MS.  Spelt  Jloke,  aud 
made  si.'nonymous  with  the  sea  flounder,  in 
Harrison’s  England,  p.  224.  According  to 
Palsgrave,  **  a kynde  of  a pleas.”  Sec  also 
Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  316. 

FLEWME.  Phlegm.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FLEWORT.  A herb.  Its  synouyme  in  MS. 
Sloanc  5,  f.  5,  is  ippia  minor. 

FLEXS.  Flesh. 

God  mad  tham  kyrteU  than  of  hide. 

And  cicd  that  j(ar<  wtt  for  to  hide. 

MS.  Odt,  Vtipaii,  A.  tii.  f.  7* 

FLEXY*.  To  fly.  R.  de  Brunne. 

FLEY’.  Fled.  Also,  to  fly. 

(•rete  strokys  the  ycaot  gafe. 

And  to  the  erihc/fry  hyt  tufe. 

MS.  CanttK  Ff.  if.  .W,  t.  64. 

FLEYCH.  Flesh.  Songs  and  Carols,  x.  Fleyhs, 
liurrowing  of  Hell,  p.  27  ; Jleynsh,  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  21  ; fleyx,  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  79. 

FLEY'KR.  A kidney.  MS.  M«l.  Line. 

FLEYNE.  Banished.  Hob.  Clone,  p.  343. 

FLEYS.  (1)  Fleas.  Prompt.  Pare. 
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(2)  A fleece  of  wool.  Traiulated  by  vtUut  in 
Nominale  MS. 

FLIBBERGIBBER.  A lyingknave.  See  Frat. 
of  Vacabondes,  1573,  repr.  p.  22.  fViV/erfi- 
gibbet  is  the  name  of  a fiend  occaaionally  men- 
tioned by  old  writers. 

FLICK.  (1)  The  membrane  loaded  with  fat  in 
the  stomach  of  animals.  West. 

(2)  A flitch  of  bacon.  North,  “ Pema,  a flyk,** 
Nominale  MS. 

Tak  ihe  Urde  of  a twjrne  /lifk,  and  anoyotc  the 
manm**  fete  therwith  underneth. 

MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  304. 

(3)  A trial,  or  attempt.  South. 

(4)  A slight  blow,  or  stroke,  especially  with  a 
whip,  f'ar.dial.  Also,  to  give  a jerk. 

(5)  The  down  of  animals.  East. 

(6)  To  lap  up.  South. 

FUCKER.  (1)  To  flutter.  (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  kiss ; to  embrace.  Pahgraoe. 

FLICKER-MOUSE.  A bat.  Joruon. 

FLICKETS.  Blushes.  Devon. 

FLICK-TOOTH-COMB.  A comb  with  coarse 

large  teeth.  Somet'tet. 

FLIDDER.  A limpet.  North. 

FLIG.  Fledged.  Cheth.  “ Flygge  as  byrdca 
be,  plumeu**  Palsgrave. 

FLICGARI).  A kite  of  a diamond  form,  much 
used  about  forty  years  since  by  Yorkshire 
schoolboys. 

FLIGGED.  (1)  Fledged.  North. 

(2)  Matted  ; entangled.  Line. 

FLIGGER.  To  flutter;  to  quiver.  Ea»i. 

FLIGGERS.  (1)  Same  as  Flappers,  q.  v. 

(2)  The  common  flag.  East  AngL 

FLIGHKRS.  Masts  for  ships. 

FLIGHT.  (1)  A light  arrow,  formed  for  very 
long  and  straight  shots. 

(2)  A scolding  match.  North. 

(3)  A second  swarm  of  bees.  East. 

(1)  A light  fall  of  snow.  Oxon. 

(5)  Sea-fowl  shooting.  South. 

(6)  The  first  swarm  of  bees.  Var,  diaL 

FLIGHTEN.  To  scold.  North. 

FLIGHTERS.  Sparks ; embers.  North. 

FLIGHTS.  Turf,  or  peat,  cut  into  square  pieces 

for  fuel.  Lane. 

FLIGHT-SHOT.  The  distance  a flight  arrow 
would  go,  about  a fifth  part  of  a mile. 

FLIGHTY.  Giddy ; thoughtless.  Var.  dial. 

FLIG-ME-GAIREY.  A girl  gaudily  dressed, 
but  untidy  and  slovenly.  North. 

FIAGNESS.  Plumage.  Palsgrave. 

FLIM'FLA.M.  False;  foolish;  nonsensical.  Also, 
a lie,  or  piece  of  nonsense  not  necessarily  false. 
See  Stanihurst.  pp.  14,  16;  HowelFs  English 
Proverbs,  p.  15. 

FLINDER-MOUSE.  A bat.  South. 

One  face  wu  sttyred  of  the  neve  f«fhion  of  wo- 
mens  sture,  the  other  face  like  the  olde  arraye  of 
women,  and  had  wyngea  like  a backe  or  /fender- 
nuHcet.  MS.  Hart.  486.  f.  77. 

FLINDERS.  Pieces ; fragments.  North. 

FLINE.  Flown.  Middleton,  ii.  515. 

FLING.  (1)  Will ; unrestrained  desire.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  baffle ; to  disappoint.  North. 


(3)  To  kick ; to  resent.  Devon. 

(4)  To  dance  in  a peculiar  manner,  as  in  the 
dance  so  called ; to  throw  out  the  legs.  Norik. 

FLINGING-TREE.  A piece  of  timber  hung  as 
a partition  in  a stall.  North. 

FLINT-COAL.  A kind  of  coal,  so  called  from 
containing  flint.  North. 

FLINTS.  Refuse  barley  in  making  malt.  Var. 
dial.  Dean  Milles  MS. 

FLIP.  (1)  A slight  sudden  blow.  East.  Also, 
to  fillip ; to  jerk  ; to  move  nimbly ; to  throw. 
Somerset.  Lilly,  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1032, 
sig.  Dd.  ii,  seems  to  use  the  word  in  the  sense, 
to  fillip.  To  fiip  up,  to  turn  up  one’s  sleeves. 

(2)  A potation  compounded  of  beer,  gin,  and 
coarse  sugar.  Suffolk. 

(3)  Nimble;  flippant.  Devon. 

FLIPE.  The  brim  of  a hat;  a flake  of  snow. 
Also,  to  pull  off.  North. 

Fl.IPFLAP.  Same  as  Flap  (3). 

FLIPPER-DE-FLAPPER.  Noise  and  confusion 
caused  by  show.  Sussex.  **  1 nere  saw  such 
nfiipper  defiapper  before,”  King  and  a Poore 
Northerne  Man,  1640. 

FLIPPERING.  Crying;  weeping.  North. 

FLIPPITY-FLOP.  Draggle-tailed ; awkward  in 
fine  clothes.  IVarur. 

FLIRE.  Same  as  Fleer,  q.  v.  Fliring,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  S3. 

Tho  two  wyth  grctc  yrc, 

Stodt  and  bchelde  her  rychc  atyre. 

And  begaune  to  bgh  and  Jtyre. 

MS.  Confab.  Ft.  U.  3fl,  f.  237. 

FMRK.  To  jerk,  or  flip  about,  fnits, 

FLIRT.  To  move  nimbly.  To  speak  in  a flirt- 
ing way,  i.  e.  sarcastically.  Hence  Flirt-gilt, 
Flirtigig,  Flirt^gillianyOr Flirt,  a forward,  talk- 
ative, and  unconstant  girl.  Var.  dial.  Shake- 
speare \iufiirt~gill,  and  the  latter  terms  some- 
times occur  in  a somewhat  worse  sense. 

FLISH.  Fleilged.  Devon. 

FLISK.  (1)  To  skip,  or  bounce;  to  fret  at  the 
yoke.  North. 

(2)  A large-toothed  comb.  West. 

(3)  To  flick,  as  with  a whip.  Line. 

(4)  A bundle  of  white  rods  to  brush  away  cob- 
webs and  dust.  Glouc. 

FLIT.  (1)  To  remove;  especially  when  at  night, 
to  cheat  the  landlord.  North.  The  word  no 
is  inserted  from  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38. 

Lai  [noj  newefangylon  the  ptese, 

Oftyo  to  rnnewe  nor  to  fyt. 

RUson'e  Anc.  Fop.  Poet.  1791,  p.  83. 

^2)  To  leave  work  unfinished.  West. 

(3)  Shallow ; thin.  Sussex. 

(4)  To  fly ; to  escape.  Spenser. 

FLITCH.  (1)  Oflicioiis ; lively.  Wilts. 

(2)  To  move  from  place  to  place.  Norf. 

FLITCHEN,  A flitch  of  bacon.  West. 

FLITE.  To  scold ; to  brawl.  North. 

Thou  (hAlt  undyrsund  nnd  wetc. 

With  rcfun  maytt  thou  the  writhe  snA  ftpte. 

MS.  Horl.  1701,  r.  25. 
He  loked  up  and  laghe  there  lytte, 

KcDde«  fele  that  fouly  /tytte. 

MS.  ibid.  r.  51. 
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Pul  fellyehe  Ood  to  hem  fliftes, 

To  thee  fell  ypocrytee.  MS.  /hid.  f.  fil. 

FUTER.  A scold.  North, 

FLITTEN.  To  remove  a horse  into  fresh  pas- 
ture. Oirfordtk.  “ Leave  her  on  a ley,  and 
lett  the  devil yfiff  her,”  a Line,  proverb. 

FLITTER.  To  hang,  or  droop,  line. 

FLITTERING.  (I)  Floating.  CAoacer. 

(2)  Showery ; sleety.  Donet. 

FLITTER-MOUSE.  See  Ftimkr-moute. 

FLITTERS.  (1)  Pieces ; ngt-  Somertel.  Also, 
to  scatter  in  pieces,  as  in  Morte  d’ Arthur,  i. 
137, " it  flytteryd  al  abrode.” 

(2)  Small  pancakes.  South. 

FLITTING.  Removal.  " To  Bethleem  thair 
flitting  made,”  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  A.  iii. 

FLIX.  (11  The  flux.  Tusser,  p.  29. 

(2)  The  fur  of  a hare.  Kent. 

FLIZ.  A splinter,  or  shiver.  Hence,  to  fly  oflT  i 
to  make  a noise.  North, 

FLIZZEN.  To  laugh  sarcastically.  North. 

FLIZZOMS.  Flying  particles  ; small  fragments ; 
sediment  of  liquor.  £att. 

FLO.  (1)  An  arrow.  CAoucer. 

(2)  Flay ; flea.  /Ulton. 

FLOAT.  (1)  To  irrigate  land.  ITesf.  Also,  to 
pare  off  the  sward. 

(2)  Chid,  or  scolded.  Ybrith. 

(3)  Flow ; flood.  Langtgft. 

(4)  A kind  of  raft.  North. 

FLOAT-GRASS.  Grass  growing  in  sw^py 

ground.  Devon.  Dean  Milles  MS.  It  is  the 
gramen  fluviatite  in  Gerard,  p.  13. 

FLOATING.  Hemorrhage.  Somerset. 

FLOATING-SHOVEL.  A shovel  used  for  cut- 
ting  turf.  Salop. 

FLOATS.  The  ftames  of  wood  that  hang  over 
the  sides  of  a waggon.  East. 

FLOATSOME.  Timber  accidentally  carried  away 
by  a flood.  West. 

FLOAT-WHEY.  Curds  made  from  whey,  much 
used  in  Northumberland. 

FLOATY.  Rank  and  tall,  as  grass.  Devon. 

FLOCCIPENDED.  Made  no  account  of ; set  no 
value  by.  (^Lat.)  See  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  40. 

FLOCK.  A burdle.  Devon. 

FLOCKET.  A loose  garment  with  large  sleeves. 
Skelton,  ii.  160.  It  is  spelt  flokkard  in  the 
Howard  Household  Books,  1844,  p.  522. 

FLOCKLY.  In  an  ambush.,  HalU 

FLOCKMEL.  In  a flock.  {A.-S.) 

FLOCK-POWDER.  A kind  of  powder,  formerly 
put  on  cloth. 

FLOCKS.  Refuse ; sediment ; down.  Also,  in- 
ferior wool.  Var.  dial 

FLOCKY.  Over-ripe  j woolly.  Suffolk. 

FLODDERED.  Covered ; adorned.  Line. 

FLODDBR-UP.  To  overflow;  to  stop  up  awater- 
course.  Craven. 

FLODE.  Abounded.  Skinner. 

FLOGGED.  Tired ; exhausted.  Oxon. 

FLOISTERINO.  Skittish;  Imyish.  We$l. 

FLO  ITS.  Disorder.  ■ Yorkth, 

FLOITY.  A flag  thick  at  one  end  and  small  at 
the  other.  North. 


FLOKE-MOWTHEDE.  Having  a mouth  like 
a flounder.  See  ftewke. 

Thow  wen«*  for  to  flay  ut,  /lokt^mowthedt  ichrewe. 

Marl9  Arthurs,  MS.  Hmcotm,  f»  8f . 

FLOKYNGLY'CHE.  In  flocks.  It  is  the  gloss 
of  gregatim  in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  91. 

FLOMAX.  Untidy,  ^anv. 

FLOME.  A river.  Lyb.  Disconns,  212. 

FLONE.  Arrows.  {A.-S.)  “Thoner  flone,” 
lightning,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  92. 

Sb«  bare  a home  about  btr  halcep 
And  undur  hir  gyrdUle  mony  Jtonnto 

MS.  Canutb.  Pf.  t.  48. 

FLOOD.  A heavy  rain.  Devon. 

FLOOD-MARK.  The  mark  which  the  sea  at 
the  highest  tide  makes  on  the  shore.  Andenon. 

FLOOK.  See  Fteuke  and  Flemke. 

FLOOR-BANK.  A bank  with  a ditch,  and  the 
same  on  both  sides.  East. 

FLOP.  (1)  Plump;  flat.  Far.  dial. 

(2)  A mass  of  thin  mud.  Dorset. 

(3)  To  outspread.  Northamptonsh. 

(4)  The  scrotum.  Somerset. 

FLOPPER.  An  under-petticoat.  Comw. 

FLOPPER-MOUTHED.  Blubber-lippcd.  Lane. 

FLORCHYT.  Flourishes.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  166. 

FLORE.  Flower.  Sir  Tristrem. 

FLORENCE.  Florins,  formerly  worth  almnt 

3f.  id,  apiece.  Isumbras,  295, 555. 

FLORENTINE.  A kind  of  pie.  Sometimes,  a 
custard  made  in  paste. 

FLORESCHEDE.  Ornamented ; adorned. 

Hys  feete  wtn  JlortrSudt  elle  la  fyne  eebylle. 

M<trt«  Arthur.,  MS.  Line.  f.  Cl. 

FLORREY.  A blue  dje.  See  Cunningham’s 
Revels  Accounts,  pp.  39, 57,  flurry. 

FLORSCHARE.  A decorator.  Pr.  Parr. 

FLORTH.  A floor,  or  roof.  Palsgrave. 

FLOSCHE.  Apit,orpooL  See  Plash  [}). 

Leverd,  thou  led  mi  leule  fra  helle. 

Thou  keped  me  fra  that  In  /fotchs  felle* 

MS.  Cott.  Vesptu.  De  eii.  f.  18. 

FLOSCULBT.  A parterre.  {Lai.) 

FLOSH.  To  spill : to  splash.  South.  Hence 
Flotkmhole,  a hole  which  receiTcs  the  waste 
water  from  a mill-pond.  See  Fiosche. 

FLOSSY.  A slattern.  Craven. 

FLOSTER.  To  be  very  gay.  Deron. 

FLOTAGES.  Things  accidentally  floating  on 
seas  or  rivers.  Dlouni. 

FLOTE.  (1)  Water.  Shak.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  dew  in  co.  Surrey. 

(2)  Grieved.  Sir  Amadacc.  xxxvL  6. 

FLOTED.  Flooded;  watery. 

When  you  come  to  Twyford,  the/lnted  meadowc* 
there  are  all  white  with  little  floweri,  which  I be- 
lieve are  lady-smock*. 

Auhrryf%  WiUt,  MS.  Jtnyo/  Soc-  p.  123» 

FLOTEN.  Removed ; distant.  Gatrayne. 

FLOTERAND.  Floating.  {A.-S.)  FioUerede, 
floated,  Kyng  Horn,  129. 

A bedd  y fund  there  ytercnmd, 

And  yn  ytt  a kuiit  lifr^ande. 

Gup  of  tVarwick,  MS.  Cantobu 

FLOTES.  Rough-made  river  boats,  formerly  / 
used  on  the  Severn.  / 
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FI/OTHERY.  Slovenly,  hot  attempting  to  be 
fine  and  ahowy.  North. 

FLOTHRE.  Flakes  of  snow. 

Ho  Mulea  tholleth  there  lueche  wove* 

Thane  be  Jlothrt  in  the  enowe. 

US.  0>U.  Jta.  Oeon.  86. 

FLOTIS.  The  foam  or  froth  of  anything  boil> 
ing,  &c. 

FLOTSAM.  Goods  floating  on  the  sea  after  a 
shipwreck.  See  Howell,  1660,  sect.  vL  ; CoU 
grave,  in  v.  Flo. 

FLOTTE.  To  flow.  Chaucer. 

FLOTTEN-MILK.  Same  as  Flet-mifte,  q.v. 

FLOUGH.  (1)  A flea.  Cheth. 

(2)  Cold;  windy;  bleak.  North. 

FLOUGHTEU.  To  frighten.  North, 

FLOUNDAB.  A flounder.  Suffolk. 

FLOUNT.  To  strut  about  gaily  or  gaudily 
dressed,  /nr.  dial. 

FLOUR.  (1)  Soft  thread  or  silk  hanging  loosely, 
such  as  is  put  on  a tassel. 

(2)  Flower.  {A.^N.) 

FLOURELES.  Without  flower.  Chaucer. 

FLOURETTE.  A small  flower.  {A.-N.) 

FLOURISH.  A blossom.  North. 

FLOURON.  A border  of  flower.work.  {A.-N.) 

FIX)UT.  (1)  A truss,  or  bundle.  Warw. 

(2)  A boy’s  whistle.  Somereet. 

FLOUTERSOME.  Frolicksomc.  North. 

FLOW.  Wild ; untractable.  North, 

FLOWCH.  A terra  of  reproach.  Hye  Way  to 
the  Spyttell  Hous,  n.  d. 

FLOWER.  To  froth,  or  foam. 

FLOWERS.  You  are  as  welcome  as  Flowere  m 
May,  i.  e.  very  welcome.  Far.  dial. 

FliOWERY.  Rorid;  handsome.  North. 

FLOWISH.  Immodest.  North. 

FLOWT.  The  flood,  or  water. 

And  at  a window  cast  him  owt, 

Rljt  into  Temre /oict. 

MS.  Camtab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  106. 

FLOWTE.  A flute.  Pr.  Part. 

FLOWTING.  Carding  wool  to  spin  in  the  mix- 
ture. North. 

FLOYGENE.  A kind  of  ship.  Spelt  floync  in 
Octovian,  \4Sb;  ffeyne,  1671. 

Ther  were  on  flote  and  hntea  manye, 

Cokkes  and  lunkkes  y.caftelled  alia. 

US.  Cott.  Caliie.  A.  il.  f.  111. 

FLOYTE.  A flute.  Lydgate.  Chaucer  has 
fioyting,  playing  on  the  flute. 

FLU.  Pale  and  sickly.  Kent. 

FLUBSY-FACED.  Plumi»-faccd.  North. 

PLUCE.  To  flounce,  or  plunge.  Nartt. 

PLUCK.  Same  as  Flewhe,  q.  v. 

FLUE.  (1)  Same  as  Flem,  and  Doul  (1). 

(2)  Shallow.  Ahj/  Anglia. 

(3)  Bed-room  downy  refuse.  Var.  dial.  Also, 
the  nap  or  down  of  anything. 

(4)  The  coping  of  a gable  or  end  wall  of  a house, 
&c.  Eaet. 

FLUE-FULL.  Brimful.  Yorkeh. 

FLUFF.  Same  as  fVue  (3).  I 

FLUGGAN.  A coarse  fat  woman.  AorM. 

FLUlSli.  Washy;  teneler;  weak.  Also, light 
in  morals.  North. 


FLUKE,  il)  Waste  cotton.  Lane. 

(2)  A lock  of  hair.  Salop.  This  is  from  More's 
MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 

(3)  A flounder.  See  Flewke. 

FUtt-mowtheda  asa/Twlrf,  with  flcryamle  lyppyt. 

Morte  Artkure,  US.  UncUn,  (.  66. 

FLUM.  (1)  Deceit.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Same  as  Flame,  q.  v. 

FLUMBARDYNG.  A fiery  character. 

Hit  is  an  hardy  Jtumf.arfiyng, 

WU  and  war  In  alle  thyng. 

King  Aliaaunder,  I7B8. 

FLUMMERY.  (1)  Nonsense.  Fiir.  dial. 

j (2)  Oatmeal  boiled  in  water  till  it  is  thick  and 
gelatinous.  North.  Flummery-huUe,  the 
skin  of  oats  prepared  for  making  flummery. 
According  to  Markham’s  English  Housewife, 
the  term  in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  generally  eaten  with 
honey,  although  some  used  wine,  ale,  or  milk. 
Blanc-mange  is  also  called  flummery. 

FLUMMOCK.  A sloven.  Here/. 

FLU.M.MOX.  To  overcome,  frighteu,  bewilder, 
foil,  disappoint,  or  mystify.  Also,  to  maul,  or 
mangle.  Far.  dial. 

FLUMP.  Flat.  Also,  to  fall  down  heavily ; a 
heavy  fall  Far.  dial. 

PLUNDER.  To  be  irregular.  “ Flundring 
fame,”  Nash’s  Pierce  Penilcssc,  1592. 

FLUNG.  Deceived ; beaten.  North. 

FLUME.  A river.  W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 

FLUNTER.  To  be  in  a great  hurry.  Out  of 
Jiunter,  unwell.  Lane. 

FLURCH.  A great  quantity.  A'orM. 

FLUKE.  Flory:  floured.  Gawayne. 

FLUKED.  Ruffled.  Yorkeh. 

FLU  REN.  Made  of  flour.  “ Fluren  cakes,” 
Wright’s  Purgatory,  p.  55. 

FLURICHEN.  To  flourish.  (^.-*V.) 

FLURING.  A brood.  A^orM. 

FLURN.  To  sneer  at;  to  despise.  Line. 

FLURRY.  A confusion.  Far.  diaL 

FLURT.  (1)  To  snap  the  Angers  derisively. 
Hence,  any  satirical  action  or  speech.  See 
Florio,  p.  98 ; Tlioms’  Anecdotes  and  Tradi- 
tions, p.  24. 

(2)  To  chide  or  scold.  Yorkth. 

(3)  A fool.  Somertet. 

FLURT-GILLIAN.  Sec  Flirt. 

FLURTS.  A light  woman.  North. 

PLURT-SILK.  A kind  of  figured  silk,  mentioned 

in  the  Bookeof  Rates,  1698. 

FLUSH.  (1)  Feathered.  Warw. 

(2)  A great  number.  Far.  dial  Hence,  prodigal, 
wasteful,  full. 

(3)  Even ; on  a level.  Far.  dial. 

(4)  Same  as  Flojth,  q.  v.  Also,  an  increase  of 
water  in  a river. 

(5)  Tlie  hot  stage  of  a fever.  South.  Also,  hot 
and  heavy,  applied  to  the  weather  or  atmo- 
sphere. 

(6)  To  hop,  as  a bird.  Brosene. 

(7)  A hand  of  cards  all  of  a sort.  The  mo<lern 
meaning,  and  so  explained  by  Dyce,  Skelton, 
ii.  3 18.  Cf.  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Flur.  There  was, 
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however,  a game  of  cards  so  called.  See  Flo- 
rio,  p.  190. 

(8)  In  good  condition,  especially  with  regard  to 
worldly  circumstances.  It  corresponds  to  the 
first  sense  in  the  phrase  ^orfycatAer,  Shake- 
speare has  the  term,  and  it  occurs  in  Lusty 
Juventns,  p.  144  ; King  Leir,  p.  419, 

FLUSK.  To  fly  out ; to  quarrel.  North. 
FLUSKER.  To  be  confused,  or  giddy ; to  fly 
irregularly.  North. 

FLLSTE.  Flushed  t pushed.  Ritton. 

FLUSTER.  A great  hurry,  caused  generally  by 
a sudden  surprise.  J'ar.  dial 
FLUSTERATION.  See  Flutter. 

FLUSTERED.  Half  tipsy.  Kennett. 
FLUSTERGATED.  Blustering.  /.  ll'ighl. 
FLUSTRATE.  To  frighten ; to  be  in  a great 
confusion.  Var.  dial. 

FLUTTER.  A litter.  Glouc. 

FLUTTERGRUB.  A field  labourer.  South. 
FLUX.  To  strike  with  the  wings.  /.  Wight. 
FLUXIVE.  Flowing  with  moisture.  Shah. 
FLUZZED.  Bruised ; blunted.  North. 

FLY.  (1)  A familiar  spirit,  attendant  upon  a witch 
or  astrologer.  An  old  cant  term. 

(2)  To  shun,  or  avoid  anything.  To  fly  airay,  to 
frighten  away.  To  fly  amnder,  to  crack.  A 
hawk  is  said  to  fly  on  head,  when  she  mistakes 
her  proper  game ; to  fly  on  grom,  when  she 
flies  at  great  birds;  and  to  fly  at  the  brook, 
when  she  goes  after  water-fowl.  To  fly  in 
onfltface,  to  get  into  a passion  with  him. 
FLYABOSTIC.  Outrageously  showy,  as  in  dress. 
Somereet. 

FLY-BY-NIGHT.  A worthless  person,  who  gets 
into  debt,  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  house 
emptv.  North. 

FLY-CAP.  A pretty  kind  of  cap,  much  worn 
about  A.  D.  1760. 

FLYCCHE.  To  separate. 

5yf  thou  msdnle  ever  sny  wyche 
Thurghe  whycvhecrift  wcdlsk  to  flyeehe. 

MS.  Hurl.  1701,  t.  18 
FLY-CLAPPER.  A elapper  to  drive  away  flies. 

Also  called  a fly  flap. 

FLY-DOD.  The  herb  ragwort.  Cheth. 

FLYER.  To  fleer.  This  form  is  found  in  Me- 
riton,  and  Chester  Plays,  ii.  51. 

FLY-FLAP.  See  Fly.elapper. 

FLY-FOOT.  A village  game  of  leaping  over  one 
another’s  backs,  far,  dial. 

FLY-GOLDING.  A lady-bird.  Suuejr. 

FLYNE.  To  fly.  (A.-S.) 

Tim  li  no  Wilde  foule  that  nille>h">e, 

But  I am  tlcur  him  to  hlttyne. 

MS.  Ointah.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  49. 
FLYNGE.  To  proceed  very  rapidly.  See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  pp.  1 7, 8 1 . 

FLYTE.  To  fly. 

Have  my  hort  anct  let  me  bcc. 

V am  lolhc  to  Jtifte. 

MS.  Oititnh.  Kf.  U.  an,  f.  79- 
FLY-TIME.  Summer.  Suffolk. 

FNASTE.  To  breathe  hard.  {J.-S.) 

Ilwan  Cirim  htm  havede  faite  boundrn, 

And  fithn  In  an  eld  rloih  wndm, 


A kcvcl  of  clutva  ful  unwrailc. 

That  he  mouthe  apeke  ne/nastfy 
llwerc  he  wolde  him  here  or  ledc. 

Haveiok,  54a 

FO.  (1)  Few.  Somernef. 

Lordyngee  thyr  ar  y now  of  tho. 

Of  gentylmcn  thyr  are  bui/r. 

MS.  HarL  1701.  f.  50. 

(2)  A foe.  (A..S.)  Havelok,  1363,2849. 

FOAL.  An  assistant  to  the  putters  in  a coal 
mine.  North. 

FOAL-FOOT.  The  herb  colt’s-foot.  North. 

FOAL-KELL.  The  amnion.  North. 

FO.VP.  To  comb  back.  Devon. 

FOB.  Froth,  or  foam.  South. 

FOBBED.  Disappointed.  North. 

FOBBLE.  Quadrnplc.  Yorkth. 

FOBEDAYS.  Holydays.  0.-e«. 

FOBS.  Same  as  Dube,  q.  v. 

FOCER.  A coffer,  or  chest.  Paltgraee. 

FOCHE.  To  fetch.  Townclcy  Myst.  p.  60. 

FODDENED.  Fed.  Nominalc  MS. 

FODDER.  To  mutter.  Somereet. 

FODDERING-GROUND.  A grass  enclosure  for 
feeding  cattle,  Weet. 

FODDYNG.  A division.  (.f.-S.)  Sec  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  48.  The  Bodl.  MS.  has  thedynges. 

FODE.  (1)  This  term  is  found  in  early  writers, 
especially  in  the  old  metrical  romances,  in  the 
sense  of  man,  voman,  girl,  or  boy.  Few  ex- 
pressions arc  more  commonly  met  with  than 
frelyfode,  i.  c.  nobly  fed,  or  a well-bred  per- 
son. “ To  wedd  thys  frely  fodc,”  Sir  Egla- 
mour,  1254. 

(2)  To /ode  out  with  wordt,  to  keep  in  attention 
and  expectation,  to  deceive.  The  phrase  oc- 
curs in  Skelton,  Harrington,  &c. 

FODER.  A burthen ; a fother.  {A.-S.) 

FODGE.  A small  bundle.  Glouc. 

FODYNGE.  A nourishing.  Pr.  Part. 

FOE.  To  fall.  Lane. 

FOEMAN.  A foe.  This  occurs  in  many  writers, 
but  is  now  obsolete. 

FOG.  (1)  The  second  crop  of  grass,  or  aftermath. 
Forby  applies  the  term  to  long  grass  left 
through  the  vrintcr  for  early  spring  fccil,  which 
suits  the  context  in  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs  in  Drayton.  Blount,  in  v.  Fogage, 
says,  “ fog,  or  feg,  rank  grass  not  eaten  in 
summer;”  and  it  is  explained  intheY'orkshire 
Dialogue,  1697,  p.  98,  “ fresh  grass  that  comes 
after  mowing.” 

(2)  Moss.  North. 

(3)  To  hunt  in  a servile  manner ; to  flatter  for 
gain.  Dekker. 

(4)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pastures  in  the  autumn. 
Craven. 

FOG.VN.  A kind  of  cake,  forme. 

FOGEY.  An  eccentric  old  man.  Var.dial. 

FOGGER.  (1)  A huckster.  Suffolk. 

(2)  A groom,  or  man-servant.  II  ilte. 

(3)  A cheat.  Sec  Florio.  p 54. 

FOGGY.  (1)  Stupid ; very  dull.  Car.  dial. 

(2)  Fat : bloated ; having  hanging  flesh.  Some 
three  ehind  foggie  ilame,”  Dolarny's  Prime, 
rose,  4to.  I.ond.  1606. 
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Whereat  1 was  wonte  to  be  blobbe  cheked  or 
have  chekrs  that  shakctl  as  I went,  they  be 

iiowe  sltronke  up,  or  drawen  together. 

Pul$^ravf9  ^eviaituif  1&40. 

(3)  Coarse*  rank,  as  grass,  \orih, 

FOGII.  Fallow  ground.  C/ie»h. 

FOGllELE.  A fowl,  or  bird.  It  occurs  in  .MS. 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  8. 

FOGO.  A stench.  Var.  dial. 

FOGORNER,  One  who  expels  people  from 
their  dwellings.  Nominale  MS. 

FOIL.  (1)  To  soil;  to  dirty;  to  sully.  FojfUdf, 
detilcd,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  120.  Also,  to  trample. 
To  rttn  the  foity  a phrase  in  hunting,  used 
when  game  runs  over  the  same  track  a second 
time  in  order  to  puzzle  or  elude  the  hounds. 
The  foil  is  the  track  of  the  deer.  Gent.  Rec. 
ii.  76.  See  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

(2)  A blunt  sword  used  in  fencing.  To  put  to  the 
foil,  sometimes  used  for,  to  put  to  the  ntord. 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  170. 

(3)  The  back  of  a looking-glass.  This  term  is 
used  by  Bourne  in  MS.  Lansd.  121. 

FOILES.  Leaves. 

FOIN.  (1)  To  push,  in  fencing.  (Fr.) 

(2)  Foes.  Troil.  and  Creseide,  i.  1002. 

Ft)ING-OUT.  A brawl.  Cumd. 

FOINS.  Fiu*  made  of  polecaU’  skins.  Foifns, 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  468. 

FOISON.  (1)  Plenty  ; abundance.  (J.-X.) 

(2)  The  natural  juice  or  moisture  of  the  grass  or 
other  lierbs;  the  heart  and  strength  of  it. 
Suf'olA.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

FOIST.  (1)  A toad-stool.  Sufoli. 

(2)  To  smell  musty.  I'ar.  dial. 

(3)  A barge  or  pinnace,  often  used  for  merchan- 
dise. “ Foyst,  a bote  lyke  a gallyc,'*  Palsgrave. 
It  must  have  been  a vessel  drawing  little  water, 
for  Grafton  mentions  a person  wading  in  the 
water  to  his  foiet,  and  then  sailing  off.  Barct 
calls  it,  “ a light  and  swift  shippe.’* 

(4)  A cut.purse.  “ He  that  picks  the  pocket  is 
called  a foist,*'  Dekker’s  Bclman  of  London, 
1608.  See  Woman  is  a Weathercock,  iv.  2. 
Foisti,  juggling  tricks,  frauds,  Ben  Jonson,  iil. 
264  ; **  a foist  or  jugling  trick,**  Howell's  Lex. 
Tct.  1660. 

FOISTER.  A pick-pocket.  '*  A cozener,  a 
conycatcher,  a foister,*'  Florio,  p.  54. 

FOISTINC-IIOUNI).  A kind  of  lapdog.  See 
Nares,  and  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  264. 

FOKY.  Bloated  ; unsound  ; soft  and  woolly  ; 
nearly  rotten.  Fait. 

FOL.  Foolish,  ff'eher. 

FOLABILITE.  Folly.  SJtflton. 

FOLD.  Folded.  Will,  and  Werw.  p.  32. 

FOLDE.  (1)  A farm-yard.  Var.  diai. 

(2)  The  world ; earth  ; ground.  (.d.-S.)  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  35;  Townclcy  Myst.  p.  245  ; 
Lc  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  342;  Will,  and 
Werwolf,  p.  193. 

3)  A bundle  of  straw*.  North. 

4)  Infolde,  in  number.  “ With  robes  in  folde,” 
Sir  Perceval,  32. 

(5)  To  contract ; to  fail. 


\’f  he  were  never  so  bohle  a knyghie, 
or  that  wnrme  when  he  had  a syghte. 

Hys  hertc  began  tojhltie, 

MS.  Cantob.  9(.  il.  38,  f.  «7> 
The  kyng  harde  how  Befyce  tolde. 

For  hym  hys  hertc  can  /vUt.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  iC. 

(6)  To  embrace. 

For  his  bondc  we  may  not  breke. 

His  owne  worde  ami  we  wii  holde, 

Til  deth  cum  that  allc  shalle  wreke. 

And  us  alle  In  clay  to  /olde. 

MS.  Canhib.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  fitk 

(7)  To  grant;  to  accord;  to  plight. 

FOLDEROL.  Nonsense.  Var.  dial. 

FOLD-GARTH.  A farm-yard.  Xorlh. 

FOLDING-GATES.  Gates  which  ojicn  in  the 

centre.  Nominale  MS. 

FOLDING-STOOL.  A portable  seat  made  to 
fold  up  like  a camp-stool. 

FOI.D-PRITCH.  A heavy  pointed  iron  to  pierce 
ground  for  hurdles.  East. 

POLE.  Foul ; dirty. 

That  alie  the  flithc  of  the  freke  and  fele  of  the  guttc* 
Foloes  his  /bU  fotte  whenc  he  furthe  rydes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  fiS. 

FOLED.  Foolish.  Nominale  MS. 

Wondir  thought  me  nevlr  more 
Thonne  me  dyd  of  a/u/>rf  knight. 

MS.  H«r/.  2352.  (.  f»8. 

FOLEHARDINKSS.  Rashness.  (^.-,V.) 

FOLE-LARGE.  Foolishly  liberal.  Chaucer. 

FOLELY.  Foolishly;  stupidly. 

UowyscU  the  fadir,  SaUmon  seid  also. 

That  for  hym>elf  cannot  resireyiie  his  hand. 

Out  by  hys  lyf  depart  /oU/g  his  land- 

.VS  Ijaud.  416.  f.  47. 
They  will  be  owttrayede  anone.  are  undrone  ryngc*, 
Thus  /vlilg  one  a feldc  to  fyghtc  with  us  alle. 

Morte  Ai-thurr,  MS.  lAnnJn,  f.  111. 

FOLESFOTH.  Ground  hy.  It  is  left  unex- 
plained in  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOLE'IT.  A foolish  fellow.  Pr.  Part, 

FOLHT.  Baptism.  (^.-S.) 

FOLIO.  In  folio,  in  abundance;  in  full  folio, 
in  full  dress. 

FOLK.  (1)  Family.  Var.  dial 

(2)  Men  collectively ; people.  (.,^.-5’.)  In  Maun- 
devile,  p.  U7,  it  correspond!  to  6'enfi7rit. 

FOLK-MOTE.  An  assembly.  Sec  Holinsbcd, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 

FOLLAUT.  Foolishness. 

FOLLER.  A flat  circular  piece  of  wood  usetl  in 
pressing  a cheese  when  the  curd  is  not  sun»- 
cient  to  fill  the  vat.  North, 

FOLLOW.  To  court;  to  pay  addresses.  To 
follow  one's  nose,  to  go  straight  forward. 

FOLLOWER.  One  who  courts.  Var.  dial 

FOLLOWERS.  Lean  store  cattle  or  sheep, 
wliich  follow  the  fatting  bullocks.  Notf. 

FOLLOWING-TIME.  A wet  season,  when 
showers  follow  successively.  East. 

FOLLOM'-MY’-LEADER,  A child's  game, 

FOLLY.  Any  ridiculous  building,  not  answer- 
ing its  intended  purpose.  Var.  dial 

FOLOWEl).  Same  as  Folut,  q.  v. 

FOLOYDDYN.  Followed.  Tuudalc,  p.  36. 

FOLTE.  A fool.  Prompt.  Parr. 

FOLTFD.  Fwtlish  ; silly.  See  Pr.  Parv  p.  169 
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Fendet  crcpte  tho  wlthlime, 

Aod  Ud  ftiUtd  men  to  syime. 

Cur0or  JHundi,  MS.  CoU.  THfi.  Cantab.  (.  IS. 
Shrewn  myidede  hym  ful  ofte. 

And  held#  hjm/bUed  or  wode. 

MS.  Harl,  1701.  f.  SO. 
FOLTISH.  Foolish.  See  Ashmole’s  Thcat. 
Cbem.  Brit.  1652,  p.  401 ; Lydgate’s  Minor 
Poems,  pp.  81,  166. 

POLTRYE.  Foolishness.  Pr.  Part, 

FOLUD.  Followed.  (.^.-5.) 

Into  a halle  lothly  the  went, 
Tbonuuyb/nd  at  hir  hande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  86 

FOLUT.  Baptised.  “ Foiui  in  a fontestone/’ 
Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 

FOLWERE.  A follower.  (w^.-S.) 

FOLY.  Foolish.  Perceval,  1572. 
FOLYLYCHE.  FooUshly. 

A clerk  that  ftiylytht  dytpendyth 

The  godys  thatbyt  fadyr  hym  jeTcth  or  sendyth. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  t.  8. 

FOLYMARE.  A young  foal.  This  term  occurs 
in  MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Oxon.  28. 

FOL3E.  To  follow ; to  succeed.  (./i.-S.) 
FOMARD.  A polecat.  North. 

FOMAUNDE.  Foaming. 

FUtyrde  unfTely  wyth  Jbmaunda  lyppet. 

Marta  Arihurt,  MS.  Uncatnt  f.  61. 

FOMBLITUDE.  A weak  comparison. 

FOME.  Smoke ; foam ; scum.  East. 
FOMEREL.  See  Femtrel^  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  169. 
FO-MON.  An  enemy.  {A.-S.) 

FON.  (1)  Found.  North.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  40. 

(2)  Foes.  Rob.  Glouc.  Chron.  p.  1. 

(3)  To  be  foolish,  or  fond;  to  make  foolish. 
Also,  a foolish  person.  Fon^  foolish,  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  196. 

FONCE.  Cunning;  knowing.  Zinc. 

FOND.  (1)  Stupid;  foolish;  simple;  half  silly; 
fearful;  timid;  weak;  idle;  unprofitable. 
North.  A very  common  archaism. 

(2)  Luscious ; fulsome ; disagreeably  sw*eet  in 
taste  or  smell.  Eoat. 

FONDE.  (1)  To  try;  to  meet  with;  to  receive; 
to  tempt;  to  inquire.  {A.-S.)  See  Kyng 
Horn,  157 ; Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4767. 

(2J  Found ; discovered.  {A.-S.) 

(3)  To  doat  upon ; to  fondle. 

FONDENE.  Found.  Perceval,  519,  1902. 
FONDLING.  An  idiot;  one  of  a swrilc  syco- 
phantic nature.  North. 

FONDLY.  Foolishly.  NortK  Sec  A Mad 
World,  my  Masters,  p.  343. 

FONDNESS.  Foolishness ; folly. 
FOND-PLOUGH.  The  fool-plough,  q.  v.  North. 
FONDRED.  Forced.  Heame’s  Langtoft,  p. 

574.  Perhaps  an  error  for  tondred. 
FONDYNG.  A trial.  (^.-S.) 

And  of  oure  gyltyi  graunt  us  repenUuoec. 

And  streockyth  ut  to  sUmde  in  aWt  fand^g. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  (.  13 
V scyde  hyt  for  no  velanye. 

Bat  for  * fondyn^.  ^s.  tbid.  f.  78. 

FONE.  (1)  Few.  Minot’s  Poems,  p.  7. 

(2)  A fool.  Chester  Plays,  i.  190, 


(3)  Foes/  It  is  used  as  the  singular  in  Thynne*s 
Debate^  reprint,  p.  25. 

than  teyd  the  rewIoHUme, 

Hayster  hath  many  /ana. 

MS.  Aakmola  61. 

FONEL.  A funnel.  Pr.  Part. 

For  here  ui  wanteth  no  vestel, 

Bolle,  ny  boket,  ny  no  /bnel. 

Curtar  Mundl,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  81. 

FONGE.  To  take ; to  take  hold  of.  (^.-5.) 
Foriffrr,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

He/bngedefaiteon  thefeleyghes,  and  fayled  hitarmn. 

Marta  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln  f {.  88. 

FONK.  Vapour ; smoke,  Heame. 

FONNE.  To  be  foolish.  (A.-S.) 

Tharefore  It  ca  gude  that  thou  lefe  thl  /onned 
purpoaae,  and  wende  hame  agayne  and  lett  the  In  thl 
moderknee.  MS  Lincoln  a.  i.  \7.f.  7. 

PONNELL.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
of  Iamb  and  sweets. 

FONNES.  Devises.  SJInnngr. 

FONNISH.  Foolish.  PaLtgrove. 

PONRYS.  A furnace?  Arch.  xi.  438. 

FONT-STONE.  A font.  {A..S.) 

FOOAZ.  To  level  the  surface  of  a fleece  of 
wool  with  shears.  North. 

FOOCH.  To  put  in ; to  shove.  Devon. 

FOODY.  Fertile ; fuJl  of  grass.  North. 

FOO-GOAD.  A plaything.  Lane. 

FOOL.  To  fool  ly,  to  practise  any  folly  to  a 
ridiculous  excess. 

FOOL-BEGGED.  Absunl.  Shak. 

FOOLEN.  A narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
embankment  of  a river  and  the  ditch  on  the 
land  side.  Suffolk. 

FOOL-HAPPY.  Fortunate.  Spenser. 

FOOL-PLOUGH.  A pageant  which  consists  in 
a number  of  sword-dancers  dragging  a plough, 
attended  with  music,  and  persons  grotesquely 
dressed.  Still  in  vogue  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. See  Brand  and  Brockett. 

FOOLS’-PARADISE,  To  bring  one  into  a 
fools’  paradise,  i.  e.  to  make  a fool  of  him,  to 
make  him  believe  anything.  See  Cotgrave.  in 
V.  Embabouini ; Florio,  p.  215;  Ilardyng, 
Suppl.  f.  96 ; Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p. 
97 ; Hall,  Richard  III.  f.  24. 

or  tract  of  thU  arte  riieth  joyet  nice, 

For  lewde  hope  U foalcc  Paradicc, 

Athmolfft  Thcat.  Cham.  Brit.  1658,  p.  88. 
ATI  put  to  use,  end  yet  none  ui*d  at  all  { 

A flne/ho/j  paradiac  I may  It  call. 

Dicina  Climpatiofa  Maiden  Musa,  1650,  p.  10. 

POOR.  (1)  A furrow.  North. 

2)  A ford  over  a river.  Yorkth. 

3)  A strong  scent  or  odour.  Line. 

PC)ORZ£S.  Same  as  Berer  (1).  East. 

FOOSEN.  Generosity.  North. 

FOOT.  The  burden  of  a song.  **  Fote,  or  re- 
pete  of  a dittye  or  verse,  whiche  is  often  re- 
peted,”  Huloet,  1552.  Also,  to  dance.  Still 
in  use. 

FOOT-ALE.  fine  of  beer  paid  by  a workman 
on  entering  a new  place. 

FOOT-BOAT.  A l)oat  used  solely  for  convejing 
foot  passengers.  Weat. 

FOOT-BROAD.  The  breadth  of  a foot. 
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FOOT.CLOTIIS.  Housings  of  cloth  hung  on 
horses,  generally  considered  a mark  of  dignity 
or  state.  Foot-eloth-Aorse,  a horse  so  oma* 
mented. 

FOOTER.  (1)  To  idle.  Also,  a bzy,  idle,  worth- 
less fellow.  Sovfh. 

(2)  A kick  at  a foot-ball.  Var.  dial. 

FOOTE-SAUNTE.  A game  at  cards,  mentioned 
in  the  Schoolc  of  Abuse,  1579. 

FOOT-HEDGE.  Same  as  Beard-hetlge,  q.  t. 
Oxon. 

FOOTFNG.  Same  as  /’ooZ-o/e,  q.  v. 

FOOTINGS.  The  first  councs  in  the  foundation 
of  a building.  Tor.  dial. 

FOOTING-TIME.  The  time  when  a lying-in 
woman  gets  up.  A*o^ 

FOOT-MAIDEN.  Awaiting  maid.  It  is  the 
gloss  of  peditKpqua  in  MS.  Eger.  829,  f.  91. 

Footman,  a foot-soldier.  Uall. 

FOOT-MANTLE.  An  outer  garment  of  the  pet- 
ticoat kind  tied  about  the  hips.  Strutt,  ii. 
170, 2C7.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer. 

FOOT.MEN.  Thin  shoes;  dancing  pumps. 

FOOT-PACE.  The  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end 
of  a dining-hall.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  a landing-place  on  a staircase,  and  a hearth- 
stone. 

FOOT-PLOUGH. 

Qu.  When  did  wheel  ploughed  rome  into  use  t I 
think  twt  about  1630.  They  ■erre  best  In  stony 
land-  Fvo*-pttrUf(htt  are  somewhat  later. 

Aubrty'a  WilUf  Rnyo/Sor.  MS.  p.  SOI. 

FOOT-RILLS.  Coalworks  open  to  the  air,  with- 
out shafts.  Staff. 

FOOT-SHEETS.  Sheets  used  at  the  bottom  of 
a bed.  Wardrolm  Acc.  Etlw.  IV. 

FOOTSOM.  Neat's  foot  oil.  Salop. 

FOOT-SPORE.  A foot-mark.  Caxlon. 

FOOT-STALL.  The  foot  or  base  of  a pillar. 
Nomcnclator,  1585,  p.  203. 

FOOT-TRENCHES.  Snperflcial  drains  about  a 
foot  in  width.  North. 

FOOTY.  Trifling ; mean.  Var.dial. 

FOOWNE.  A fawn.  Prompt.  Parr. 

FOOZ.  The  herb  aem/;errr>«m  teucrium. 

FOP.  A fool.  **  Spelt,  tliou  fop,”  Cov.  Myst. 
p.  295.  It  occurs  in  Pr.  Pan'.  Fopptdy  acted 
foolishly,  Skelton,  i.  213. 

FOPDOODLE.  A silly  fellow.  “ Bee  blUh,  /qp- 
doudella^**  MS.  Ashniolc,  Cat.  col.  48. 

FOPPET.  A spoilt  effeminate  person.  History 
of  King  Lcir,  p.  402. 

POPSTER,  A cutpurse.  Dekktr. 

FOR.  Since;  because;  for  that;  for  fear  of. 
Common  in  our  early  dramatists.  Very  old 
writers  use  it  in  the  sense  of  oyoiiu/,  and  it  it 
often  joined  to  the  infinitive  mood,  as  in  the 
Anglo-Norman,  “yiftbathit  be /brtodonc,” 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48.  lii  composition 
in  verbs  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  privation  or  deterioration, 
and  answers  to  the  ino<Iern  German  rer.  See 
Wright's  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  594.  Various 
examples  are  given  iu  the  following  pages.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  sense  of,  from,  of,  by,  on 


account  of,  m order  to,fbr  the  purpotr,  m con- 
tcquence  of,  intfead  cf,  noZtn7As/an</in^  ; and 
sometimes  an  expletive,  in  such  phrases  as, 
ufhat  it  he  for  a ricar,  i.  c.  what  vicar  is  he  ; 
vhat  it  he  for  a lad,  what  manner  of  lad  is  he; 
to  foncanl  for  a knave,  so  forward  a knave, 
&c.  See  Palsgrave. 

FORACRE.  The  headland  of  an  arable  field 
Kent. 

FORAGE.  Fodder;  food.  Chaucer. 

FOR-ALL.  In  spite  of.  Var.  dial. 

FOR-AND.  Not  an  unusual  phrase,  answering 
to  and  eke.  See  Middleton,  iii.  544  ; Dyce's 
Remarks,  p.  218. 

PORANENT.  Opposite  to.  North. 

FORAT.  Forward ; early.  Sa/op. 

FOR-B.\RND.  Burnt  up.  Kyng  Alis.  7559. 

POR-BARRE.  To  prevent;  to  interpose;  to 
hinder;  to  deprive.  See  Langtoft,  p.  214. 
Forbere,  Perceval,  1929. 

And  thou  art  accurtld  also  in  that  thyng, 

For  thou /brtariyat  bytwene  hem  thewclefare. 

MS.  iMud.  416,  f.  54. 

FORBEAR.  To  luffcr  anything  to  be  done ; to 
give  way  to  one.  See  Morte  d’ Arthur,  ii.  129. 

FOR-BECAUSE.  Because.  North*  An  early 
instance  is  found  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  152. 

FOR-BERE.  To  abstain ; to  spare.  {A.-S.) 

FOR-BETE.  (1)  The  herb  devil’s-bit. 

(2)  To  beat  down  to  pieces,  or  to  death. 

FORBISNE.  An  example ; a parable.  {A.-S.) 

FOR-BITEN.  To  bite  to  pieces.  (A*-k) 

FOR-BLEDD.  Covered  with  blood.  {A.-S.) 
Arytc  up,  unliute.  out  of  thy  bodd, 

And  bcholde  my  feet  that  are  for‘btedd. 

MS.  Cmntab.  Pf.  U.  36,  f.  6. 
Stondyth  andherkenyth  thya  chartur  redd. 

Why  y am  wouadedd  and  /»r4>l4dd. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  41. 

FOR-BLOWE.  Blown  about.  Gotcer. 

FOR-BLOWYNGE.  SwoUen  ; blown  up.  (^.-5'.) 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  reads  for-blowe  bhwynye. 
Where  is  youreboat,  ordaren  you  appere 
With  yourc/ffr-W«ry«/j»  vanlltr. 

Ledgata,  MS.  A*hmote  39,  f 28. 

FOR-BODE.  A denial,  or  prohibition. 

But  to  holde  hit  wcl  unbroken 
A for-bode  bitwene  hem  spoken. 

Cureor  Muudi,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Otntab,  f.  4. 

FOR-BODEN.  Forbidden.  (A.-S.) 

FORBORER.  A furliisher.  Jiall. 

FORBOTT.  A forbidding.  (A.-S.) 

lx.  tymes  GoddU  Jbrbott,  thou  wikkyde  worme, 
Thct  ever  thou  make  any  rystynge. 

MS.  Lineoin  A.  1.  17.  f- 176- 

FOR-BOUGHT.  Ransomed;  redeemed.  See 
Ellis,  ii.  343  ; Chester  Plays,  it.  79.  104. 

FORBONVS.  The  breast  of  an  animal.  Craven. 

FOR-BREKE.  To  break  in  pieces.  For-brekiny, 
destruction,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

FOR-BRENT.  Burnt  up.  Kyng  .Mis.  1276. 

KOR-BRISSUTE.  Broken ; bruised.  (A.-S.) 

FOR-BROIDE.  Unmete;  unmeasurable;  very 
great ; overgrown.  Hcame. 

FOR-UKOKEN.  Broken  in  pieces.  See  MS. 
Colt.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  P».  13. 

FOR-BURTHE.  (1)  Birth-right. 
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Wor^burthe,  he  telde,  what  lerveth  me  F 
Brother,  at  thi  w{lle  thal  hit  be. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CaU.  Trin.  Canlob.  {.  S3. 

(2)  The  first-born  of  a family. 

A lie  the  for-burihtf  shal  1 alo. 

Bothe  of  mon  and  beeet  aUo.  US.  Ibid.  f.  9B. 

FORBY.  Past ; near.  (.Y.-S.)  It  is  explained, 
Ifetidei,  in  addition  /o,  West,  and  Cumb.  Dial. 
1H39,  p.  351,  gloss. 

And  one  a day,  aa  Alexander  paaaed  /brby  the 
place  thare  alt  the  fore-aalde  itode,  he  luked  fn  be- 
twene  the  barret  of  yme.  and  saw  bifore  the  hortc 
inenE  heiid  and  fete. 

Ufa  of  Alaxcndar,  MS.  Lineoin,  f.  1. 
Whare  he  herde  any  crye. 

He  paatede  never /or6tr. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  1?,  f.  ISO. 

FORBYER.  The  Redeemer. 

FORBYSCHYNE.  To  furbish.  Pr.  Pare. 

FORBYSENE.  Example;  token.  (A.-S.) 

3«tt  thi  rytyof /orbyaene  tille  ut  et. 

For  alle  that  rase  fra  dedetil  blyte  rndictsc. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  101. 

FOR-CARP.  Cut  in  pieces.  Weber,  ii.  76. 

FORCE.  (1)  To  regard,  or  esteem ; to  care  for; 
to  urge  in  argument ; to  exaggerate ; to  stuff ; 
to  be  obliged,  or  compeUed ; to  endeavour  to 
the  utmost  of  one's  power.  A common  archa- 
ism in  these  various  senses. 

(2)  A cascade,  or  waterfall.  North. 

(3)  Strong.  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1383. 

(4)  To  clip  off  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of 
wool,  an  abuse  forbidden  by  stat.  8 H.  vi.  c.  22. 
See  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  It  occurs  in 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  170,  in  the  more  general  senses, 
to  clip,  $hear,  or  ihaoe. 

(3)  No /bree,  no  matter.  I do  w>  force,  I care 
not,  TAcy  yew  no  force,  they  care  not.  Of 
force,  necessarily.  “ Then  cf  force,  shee  must 
be  worth  the  fetching,”  Heywood’s  Iron  Age, 
1632,  sig.  B.  i. 

(6)  To  fatten  animals.  Baet. 

FORCELETTE.  A fort.  Maundevile,  p.  47. 

FORCEMED.  Condemned.  {A.-S.) 

FORCER.  A chest ; a coffer,  or  cabinet.  (A.-N.) 
See  Sevyn  Sages,  2035 ; 'Wright’sSeven  Sages, 
p.  100;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186;  Wright’s 
Anec.  Ut.  p.  113;  Elyot,  in  y.  Sermiotum. 
" Casket  or  fotar,"  Palsgrave. 

And  in  hur>brc»r  scbecan  hym  katte, 

That  umeGod  that  Judaaaolde. 

MS.  Cnntob.  Pf.  ti.  9B,  f.  46. 
I have  a in  "^7  fbrc*r%,  MS.  2towc«  173.  p>37* 
Be  thy*  alhalow  tyde  nyghed  nere, 

The  lady  to  hur/breer  dud  gone. 

MS.  Ctonroi.  Ff.  11. 38,  f 46. 

PORCHES.  The  place  where  two  ways  or  roads 
branch  off  from  one.  Devon.  This  term  was 
applied  by  Berners  to  the  haunches  of  a deer. 

FOR-CHOSEN.  Chosen  previously.  (A.-S.) 

FOR-CI,EF.  Cleaved  in  pieces.  {A.-S.) 

FOR-CLOSED.  Closed ; shut  op.  “ Stopped 
and  for-cloeed,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 

FOR-COME.  To  prevent.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  VII.  Ps.  Antiq. 

FOR-CORFEN.  Cut  in  pieces.  (A.~S.) 

FOR-CRASED.  Crazy ; mad.  D'eber. 


FOR-CUTTE.  To  cut  through.  {A.-S.) 

FORD.  To  afford  ; to  seU  anythiug. 
FOR-DARKE.  To  darken,  or  make  dark.  (A.-S.) 
FORDBOH.  The  herb  dodder.  The  Latin  is 

epithne  in  MS,  Harl.  978. 

FOR-DEDE.  Destroyed.  (A.-S.) 
FOR-DEDES.  Previous  or  former  deeds. 
FORDELE.  An  advantage.  Sec  Hall,  Henry 
VIll.  f.  163  ; Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  145. 
FORDER.  To  promote,  advance,  or  further. 

North.  It  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 

FOR-DEWE.  To  wet  or  sprinkle  with  dew. 
FOR-DIT.  Shut  up.  W.  Majics,  p.  345. 
FOR-DO.  To  do  away;  to  ruin;  to  destroy. 

Fordone,  undone,  destroyed. 

FOR-DREDD.  Greatly  terrieed.  {A.-S.) 

The  hethyn  men  wereso/br-rfrede/. 

To  Clcrcmount  with  the  mayde  they  fledd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  3B.  f.  00. 
FOR-DREINT.  Drowned.  Lydgate. 
FOR-DRIVE.  To  drive  away  ; to  drift.  It  is 
the  part.  pa.  in  this  example. 

And  whsnn.  the  Orekee  had  lonao  >-he 
VwArye.  and  caate,  aelllynge  tn  the  ice. 

MS. 

FOR-DRONING.  Disturbance;  trouble.  It 
occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FOR-DRONKEN.  (1)  Drowned.  Rowlande. 

(2)  Very  drunken.  Chancer. 

FOR-DRY.  Very  dry.  Chaucer. 

FOR-DULD.  Stupi&ed.  Noth.  Lydgate  has 
for-duUe,  very  dull.  Minor  Poems,  p.  191. 
FOR-DWINED.  Wasted  away.  (d.-S.)  “ A1 
for-dwynnen,”  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 
FORDYNG.  Destruction.  {A.-S.) 
tVakitb  and  pray  heven  kyng. 

That  je  ne  falla  In  noforOimg. 

MS.  CenlaS.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  16. 

FORE.  (1)  Went.  Perceval,  1425. 

(2)  Far^.  See  Syr  Gawayne. 

V shal  jou  telle  how  hyt  Jhr. 

Of  a man  that  hym  foravore. 

MS.  Marl.  17UI,  f.  18. 
Fulylyeba  ceiteyn  Eroud  ewort. 

And  yn  dede  weyl  weraa  he  yhre,  MS.  IMA.  f.  19. 
(31  Faring,  or  going.  Weber. 

(4)  A ford  through  a river.  North. 

(5)  Before.  StiU  in  use.  Hamg  to  the  fore, 
having  anything  forthcoming. 

(6)  A furrow.  Prompt.  Parv, 

FOREBIT.  ‘The  herb  devil’s-bit.  Cotgrave. 

Gerard  hai/bre6iffen  more. 

FOREDALE.  The  pudding  of  a cow  towards 
the  throat.  Salop. 

FORE-DAYS.  Towards  noon.  Oxon.  Towards 
evening.  Northumb.  The  last  is  more  con. 
sistent  vrith  its  obvious  A.-S.  derivation. 
FORE-ELDERS.  Ancestors.  North.  It  oc- 
curs in  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  5. 
FORE-END.  The  early  or  fore  part  of  any- 
thing.  Still  in  common  nie. 
FORE-FAMILY.  The  ancestors  of  a family. 
East. 

FOREFEND.  To  forbid,  or  prevent.  Shat. 

It  occurs  slso  in  Skelton,  i.  261. 

FOREFENG.  The  hrst  seizure  or  taking  of  t 
thing.  JFett. 
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FOKE-FLANK.  A projection  of  fat  upon  the 
rih«  of  a sheep.  North. 

FORE-FLAP.  Bands.  Wther. 

FORE-FRONT.  The  forehead.  Pakgravf. 

FOREGANGER.  One  who  goes  before. 

Wharfore  1 hald  thccte  grete  myidoeri, 

Ail  tutccryste  lymmei  and  hy*  /••rrgangert. 

Hampftc,  MS.  Dowe*,  p.  127* 

FOREIIAMMER,  The  large  hammer  which 
strikes  first,  or  before  the  smaller  ones. 

rOREHAND-SHAFT.  An  arrow  specially 
formed  for  shooting  straight  forward.  HhaA. 

FOREHEAD.  Same  as  f'arth-ridffe,  q.  t. 

FOREIIEAD-CLOTII.  A bandage  forracrlj 
used  by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

FOREHEET.  (1)  Forethought.  AoWA. 

(2)  To  forbid.  A'ennef/.  It  is  explained  pre« 
dfiermine  in  Yorkshire  Dial,  1697,  p.  83,  and 
Ilallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  111.  I 

FOREIIENT.  Seized  bcforc-hand.  .^ewaer.  | 

FOREHEVEDE.  The  forehead.  Perceval,  495. 
Pro  the  /brehtvedt  unto  the  too, 

A better  ichapeDe  royghte  none  goo. 

MS.  Unroln  A.  i.  17.  f- 117. 

PORE'HORSE.  The  foremost  hone  in  a team. 
South. 

FOREIGNER.  A stranger;  one  of  another 
neighbourhood,  or  county.  Eeut. 

FOREINE.  ( 1 ) A jakes,  or,  sometimes,  ccss-pool. 
Legende  of  Ariadne,  77.  Tyrwhitt  doubts 
this  explanation,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  a pas- 
sage in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  31 0,  and  a gloss,  in  M S. 
Harl.  1701,  f.  43.  It  seems  to  mean  a drain 
in  a document  quoted  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  58. 

(2)  A stranger ; a foreigner. 

At  A /urfjfn0,  tliorow  hit  cruelle  myjtr, 

By  tyrannyesod  no  tllille  of  ry^te. 

Xoifdfrntg.  MS.  So.  , jtntiij.  134,  f.  19. 

FORELL.  A bag,  sack,  or  purse.  (Lat.) 

FORELONG.  Same  as  Footen,  q.  v. 

FORELOW.  Slanting ; very  low.  Ea»t. 

FORE-LYTENEUE.  Decreased ; lightened. 

Wc  ha/e  ai  loaelt  UlTyde  many  longedaye, 

Wyth  delyttci  In  this  land  with  lordchipei  many, 
\nd  the  k>o«  that  we  are  layttede. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoin,  f.  56. 

FOREMAN.  An  ancestor.  R.  de  Bntnne. 

FOREMEN.  Geese.  An  old  cant  term. 

FOREMEST.  Earliest.  Maundevile,  p.  303. 

FORE-MILK.  The  first  milk  drawn  from  ajcow 
after  calving,  AorM. 

FORENENST.  Opposite  to  ; over  against ; to- 
wards. North. 

FOUENESS.  A promontory.  Skinner. 

FORE-PAST.  Past  by.  Paltgrave. 

FOHEPIUZE.  To  warm ; to  except ; to  exclude. 
An  old  law  term. 

FORE-READ.  A preface.  Rowlands. 

FORE-RIGHT.  (1)  Straight-forward ; blunt  and 
bold ; violent  *,  oustinate ; headstrong ; abrupt ; 
simple;  foolish.  South. 

(2)  The  coarsest  sort  of  wbcaten  bread.  Pol- 
whelc’s  Prov.  Gloss. 

FORESAY.  To  foretell,  or  decree.  Shak. 

FORE-SET.  Previously  ordained.  Sec  the 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  37. 


FORESHAPEK.  Hi-shaped;  unnaturally  or  de- 
fectively formed ; transformed.  Forshapie^ 
unmade,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  365  ; fomhopynt 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  115. 

FORESHIP.  The  forecastle  of  a ship.  Uebard 
CotT  dc  Lion,  2618. 

FORESHOUTS.  The  double  ropes  which  fasten 
the  main-sail  of  a ship.  PahgraTe. 

FORESIGN.  Divination.  Florio. 

FORESLACK.  To  relax,  or  render  slack ; to 
neglect ; to  delay.  Spenset. 

FORESLOW.  To  delay; to  loiter;  to  slacken. 
**  His  journeys  to  fore-stow^*  Drayton,  p.  35. 
“ Forslow  no  time,”  Marlowe,  ii.  50. 

FORESPKAK.  To  bewitch.  See  Florio,  p.  24  ; 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  Ill  ; Towneley  Myst. 
p.  115.  “ To  brinye  the  witch  to  one  that  is 
bewitched  or  furxpvken ; put  five  Spanish 
needles  into  an  egge  through  the  shell,  and 
teeth  it  in  the  uryneof  one  that  is  bewitched, 
and  whylc  it  is  seethingc,  the  witch  will  come 
without  doubt,”  MS.  Bodl.  e Mns.  243.  Au- 
brey says  that  in  Herefordshire  they  used 
to  make  part  of  the  yoke  for  oxen  of  withy  to 
prevent  their  being  forespoken.  See  his  MS. 
Nat.  Hist.  Milts,  p.  12.  Shakespeare  uses  it 
in  the  sense  to  forbid,  and  it  occurs  with  that 
meaning  in  the  Ghost  of  Richard  111.  p.  8. 
It  means  to  predict  in  Harrington’s  Nugs 
Antiq.  ii.  5. 

FORE-SPUR.  The  fore-leg  of  pork.  West. 

FORESTEAD.  A ford.  Craven. 

FORESTER-OF-THE-FEE.  A person  who  had 
for  some  service  to  the  crown  a perpetual 
right  of  hunting  in  a forest  on  paying  to  the 
crown  a certain  rent  for  the  same.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  Junkin  M’yrall,  at 
Newland,  co.  Glou.  of  the  15th  century’,  de- 
scribes him  as  Fortter  of  Fee.  Sec  Tw  ici,  p. 
64.  Fostere  of  thefe,  Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  45. 

FOREST-M'IIITES.  A kind  of  cloths,  men- 
tioned in  early  statutes.  Stnitt,  ii.  79. 

FORE-SUMMERS.  A kind  of  platfunn  pro- 

I jecting  over  the  shafts  of  a cart.  Fagt, 

FORET.  Forth.  Frere  and  the  Hoy,  ix. 

FORETE.  The  forehead.  Nominale  MS. 

FORE-TOKEN.  A warning. 

To  lokc  yf  he  him  wolde  amende. 

To  him  a /hre-toJIren  he  lende. 

Gower.  MS.  Sor.  Antiq.  134.  f.  56. 

, FORETOP.  The  forehead.  *•  FroniitpiciutH,n 

I fortope,”  Nominale  MS.  It  is  aguatium  in 
Pr.  Parr.  p.  173,  which  Ducangc  explains 
tumma pare  cq;;t7u.  “ His  fax  and  his  fore- 
toppe,”  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  64.  Sec  Lyd- 
gate’s Minor  Poems,  p.  115  ; Octovian,  933  ; 
Skelton,  ii.  261.  Den  Jonson,  ii.  95,  uses  the 
term  for  an  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head,  a 
sense  still  current  in  Sufiolk.  Moor,  p.  132. 

FORE-TORE.  Tore  in  pieces. 

As  I had  profited  before, 

For  madnethe  himteire>i>rf.rere.  MS.  802. 

FORE-M’ARDEN.  Destroyed ; undone.  North. 

FOREWARE.  To  indemnify.  Somerset. 

FORE-W’ASTED.  Wasted  away;  destroyed. 
Park. 
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FORlD-WATCn.  To  watch  incessantly.  See 
Piittcnha!!),  ap.  Warton’s  Hist.  iii.  59. 

FORE-WxVY.  A high  road.  A'orM. 

FORE.WETING.  Foreknowledge.  (.Y.-5.) 

FOR-FAGHTE.  Having  fought  excessively. 

Syr  Bcfyie  wa«  »o  wery  /»r-/nffhte, 

That  of  hyt  lyfe  roghie  he  noghte. 

MS.  Cunttib.  Pf.  ii.  3fl,  f.  JOfi, 

FORFAITE.  To  misdo ; to  offend.  (yf.-iV.) 

FOR-FARE.  To  go  to  ruin ; to  perish ; to  fare 
ill.  Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa. 

For  he  yt  ca«tc  In  toche  a care. 

Uut  yehymhelpe,  he  wylle /i/r./ore. 

MS.  Cantnb,  Ff.  II.  SB,  f.  63. 
He  was  black  as  any  pycl>e. 

And  lothely  on  to  loko ; 

Alle  for-faren  wyth  the  fyre, 

Stynkand  alle  of  smoke.  MS.  fbiti.  f.  53. 
But  as  It  were  a man  Jhr./are, 

Unto  the  wode  y gan  to  fare. 

Gotvrr,  MS.Soc,  ^ntig.  13t.f. 38. 
Fro  hir  fere  the  stale  hir  bam, 

And  lelde  hiren  there  that  waa  /vr./arn. 

Cursor  MuntH,  M.S.  Coll.  TrOi.  Otntab,  f.  M. 

FORFEITS.  Tlic  “ forfeits  in  a I)arbcr’s  shop," 
mentioned  hy  Shakes|>carc,  still  exist  in  some 
Tillages,  They  are  penalties  for  handling  the 
razors.  &c.,  and  were  certainly  more  necessary 
in  Shakespeare’s  time,  when  the  barber  was 
also  a surgeon.  When  the  article  Barber 
was  written,  I had  not  observed  the  remarks 
of  Forby  and  .Moor  on  this  subject,  which  con> 
firm  Warhiirton’s  explanation. 

POR-FEREP.  Terrified.  Perceval,  911. 

FOR-FLYTTE.  Scorned  j scolded.  }Veber. 

FOR-FOGHTEN.  Tired  with  fighting.  Sec 
Morte  d’Arthur,  i.  76 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
326.  See  For~faghte. 

Moradat  ysmi  for-foghivn  and  for*bledd, 
Therfore  he  was  nevyr  ao  sore  adretid. 

MS.  CanraS.  Ff.  li.  38,  (.  79. 

POR-FOR.  MTiereforc.  Heame. 

FOR-FRETEN.  To  cat  to  pieces.  {A.-S.) 

Me  thoghie  acho  cryede  whenne  acho  was  ao  ar* 
rayedr.aU  me  thoehte  that  alle  the  werldc  myghte 
hafe  hrrde  hir;  and  the  litlllle  hnundeaod  thecatt 
/or-/iette  So  aondlr  hir  leggea  and  hir  arinea. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  (.  253. 

FOR-FRORX.  Frozen.  Caxion. 

FOR-GABBEN  To  mock.  (A.-N.) 

FORGAIT.  The  start.  North. 

FORGATHER.  To  meet ; to  encounter.  North. 

FORGE.  To  invent.  Hence  Jbrgeticet  inven- 
tive, used  by  Shakespeare,  2 Hen.  IV.  iv.  .3. 

PORGETILSCHIP.  Forgetfulness.  Heame. 

FOR-GHT'E.  Forgiveness.  (A.^S.) 

FOR-GIME.  To  transgress. 

FORGIV’^E.  To  begin  to  thaw.  East. 

FOR-GLUTTEN.  To  devour,  or  swallow  up. 
(A.-S.)  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  178. 

FOU-GO.  To  Sparc;  to  omit;  to  lose.  See 
IpomydoM,  1428.  Also,  to  forsake. 

FOR. GOER.  One  who  goes  l>cfore.  (.-f.-.^,) 

FOR-GRAITHEH.  Quite  prepared.  (A.-S.) 
See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  32. 

FOU-GUOWEN,  Overgrown.  See  Arch.  xxi. 
89;  St.  Brandan,  p.  32  ; Leg.  Cuth.  p.  160. 


FOR-GULTEN.  Recompensed.  (.r^.-5.)  Sec 
the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  25,  ed.  1840. 

FOR-HEDID.  Beheaded.  Kyng  Alia.  1366. 

FOR-HELE.  To  conceal.  (A.-S.) 

V bescchc  50W,  on  my  bicuyng. 

That  je  /ofhrU  fro  me  no  thyng. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  13. 

FOU-HEWE.  To  despise.  (.V.-.S.) 

The  sexto  thyn.te  and  the  lastc  of  thaae  I flute 
towchede  ca  the  scvme  hcvede  or  dcdly  synnes  that 
like  a mane  or  womane  awe  for  to  knawe  to  flee  ami 
/or.hrut.  MS.  Unt^^tn  A.  I.  I?,  f.  217. 

FOR-HH,ER-  A protector.  For-hilingj  pro- 
tection. MS.  Cott.  Vespas,  D.  vii. 

FORHINDER.  To  prevent.  Eant. 

FOR-HOLE.  Concealed.  Sec  Sev'yn  Sages, 
250,  251  ; Gy  of  Warw  ike,  p.  217  ; Wright’s 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  8 ; Arch.  xxx.  368. 

Hyt  may  no  lengcr  he  fur-halnCt 
FaUly  wurichyp  have  y ttoinc. 

MS.  Utrrl.  1701,  f.  21 

FOR-HORY’D.  Very  hoary,  or  grey. 

And  »eyde  to  Harrowde,  at  he  rode, 

Thou  oldc  and /br-Aoryd  man. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  30,  f.  tSO, 

FOR-HUNGRED.  Quite  famished.  (.1.-S.) 

FOR-JUGEI).  Wrongfully  judged. 

FOR-JUSTE.  To  just  with  at  a tournament. 
See  Morte  d’Arthur,  ii.  11,  35. 
Gy.iwntIi/or->«tri*rf#  withgcnlllle  knyghtoa, 
Thorowe  gctacrawntea  of  j<  ne  jaggede  to  the  herte. 

.Voric  z/rTAwre,  MS.  IJncoln,  f.  94. 

FORK.  Tlic  lower  half  of  the  body.  The  haunch 
of  a deer  was  called  a /brh. 

FOR-KARF.  Cut  in  two,  “ And/or-itui^f’bon 
and  1>TC,”  Lyl>eaus  Disconus,  1325. 

FORK-DUST.  The  dust  made  in  grinding  forks. 
Shfffiehi. 

FORKED.  (1)  A term  applied  to  the  horns  of 
deer,  when  there  arc  only  two  projections 
about  the  snr-royal.  Twici,  p.  36. 

(2)  The  fourchure.  Deron, 

FORKED-CAP.  The  mitre,  Barclay. 

FORKELY'D.  YVrinklcd  with  age, 

FOR-KERVE.  To  carve,  or  cut  through.  (A.~S.) 

FORKIN-ROBIN.  An  earwig.  North. 

FORKS.  (1)  Tlic  gallows.  **On  hie  on  the 
forckis,"  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  8. 

(2)  Parcels  of  wood.  Lane. 

FOILLADEN.  Overladen.  See  Golding’s  Ovid, 
ap.  Wartou’s  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  iii.  332. 

FOR-LAFE.  Left  off  entirely.  For-lafty  dis- 
missed, Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  340. 

FOR-LAINE.  Rechased.  Skinner. 

FOR-LANCYNG.  Cutting  off.  Oavagne. 

FOR-LATY'NE.  To  leave  desolate.  (A.-S.) 

FUU-LAYNE.  Lain  with.  (A.-S.) 

I have  an  othe  swore 

That  y /or-tayn  tchAlI  be  no  mote, 

Thogh  y •clittide  therfore  lose  my  lyfe. 

But  yf  y were  a weddjrt  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  h.  30.  f.  II?. 
Another  knyght,  so  mote  y ii«e<ic, 

Gat  the  chylde  syth  thou  yede. 

And  hath  Ihc  quenc/vr-toyne.  MS.  Ibid,  f.  72. 
Now  watc  I wclc  it  ea  he 
That  haic  (he  /or-iaynr. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  t.  17,  (■  137 
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FOK-LEDE.  Tomulcid.  {y^..S.) 

Sir  Lancelott  Mile  n«ver  laughe,  that  with  the  kyug 
lengeSf 

That  I lulde  lette  ray  waye  Jbr-tede  appone  erthe. 

Arthure,  US.  Lincoln  (.  71* 

FOR-LEND.  To  give  up.  Spmter. 
FOR-LESE.  To  lose  entirely.  Sec  Gy 

of  Wanvike,  p.  44 ; Kyng  Horn,  665 ; Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  262  ; Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOR'LETE.  To  abandon ; to  quit ; to  lose ; to 
forsake,  or  neglect.  See  Kyng  Horn,  224  ; 
Langtoh,  p.  196;  MS.  Cott.  Yespaa.  D.  vii. 
Pa.  9,  21 ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  144. 

Hwenne  the  feonde*  hroni  for-hteth, 

Snaken  and  neddren  heom  towreteth. 

US.  Coll.  Jet.  QjoM.  29. 
Hyt  my)t  hym  to  to  ryet  gete, 

Tlut  allehyt  Icmyog  he  ichuMe/ur-trfe. 

US.  Caneob.  Ff.  ii.  3B.  f.  127. 
They  ute  their  bond  le»t  they  ihuld  furgete. 
That  all  ther  lyf  after  they  cannot /nrWe/e. 

Laud.  4ia,  f.  61. 

FOR-LITUE.  To  force,  or  ravish.  (.i.-S.) 
FOR-LORE.  Utterly  lost.  (v^.-S.) 

Thi  travayle  ahal  not  be  for-ture, 

Thou  knowla  «el  my  manere. 

US,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  US, 
FOR-LORN.  Worthless;  reprobate;  aban. 
doned.  Eatt.  Shakespeare  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  Min,  diminu/ine,  2 Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 
Forlorn-hope,  a party  of  soldiers  sent  before 
an  army  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy. 
FORLOYNE.  In  hunting,  a chase  in  which 
some  of  the  hounds  have  tailed,  and  the  hunts- 
man is  a-head  of  some,  and  following  others. 
It  may  also  be  explained,  when  a hound  go- 
ing before  the  rest  of  the  cry,  meets  chase, 
and  goes  away  with  it.  See  Twici,  p.  16 ; 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  79. 

FOR-LUKE.  Providence.  See  Sir  Amadas, 
Weber,  p.  258,  and  Robson,  p.  40,  wrongly 
explained  by  both  editors. 

Dot  it  come  of  a gcntilnn  of  oure  awenne  hert 
fownded  in  vertu  of  thee  victories  also  whllke  the 
parJuke  of  Godd  hase  sent  us,  ere  we  na  thyng  cn- 
ptiddede.  US.  Lincoln  A. !.  17,  f.  17. 

FOR-LY.  To  overlay  and  kill  a child,  aa  a 
nurse  or  mother  sometimes  does  accidentally. 
It  also  has  the  sense  of futuo. 

FORM.  The  seat  of  a bare.  Hence,  to  squat 
down  as  a hare. 

FORMAL.  Sober ; in  one’s  right  senses ; in  a 
right  form,  or  usual  shape.  Shak. 
FORMALLY.  In  a certain  form. 

FORMAR.  First ; highest.  SktUon. 
FORMAST.  Earliest ; foremost.  See 

Le  Rone  Florence  of  Rome,  375. 

He  was  funte  horde  and  fee  dalt  with, 
Tubalealnc  the/ormatl  imyth. 

Cursor  Uundi,  US.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t,  10. 

FORMAT.  To  bespeak  a thing.  North. 
FOKMAYLLE.  The  female  hawk.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  females  of  other  birds. 
Fawkone  oa/brmaplle  sppone  A»te  handllle, 

Ne  ]itt  with  gerefawcone  rejoyte  me  in  erthc. 

Uorte  Arthure,  US.  Lincoln,  f.  96. 

FORME.  (1)  First ; former.  (^.-aS.) 

(2)  To  teach ; to  instruct ; to  inform. 


FOKMELLICHE,  Formally.  Chaucer. 
POR.MER.  (1)  First.  Middleton,  v.  520. 

(2)  A gouge.  Also,  an  instrument  for  bolding 
different  pieces  of  a table  together.  “ For- 
mour,or  grublyng  yron,”  Palsgrave. 

(3)  The  Creator.  Coventry  Myst.  p.  159. 
FORMERWARDB.  The  vanguard.  If’eher. 
FORMFADERES.  Fore-falhers.  (J.-S.) 
FORMICA.  A disease  in  hawks. 
FORMOSITY.  Form  ; beauty.  This  word  occurs 

in  the  Cyprian  Academy,  1647,  p.  8. 
FORMOUS.  Beautiful ; fair.  (Lat.) 
FORM-PIECES.  An  old  term  for  the  stones 
forming  the  tracery  of  windows. 

FORN.  Before.  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  3. 
FORNE.  (1)  Foam.  Paltgrttve. 

(2)  For.  Ritson's  Gloss,  to  Met.  Rom. 

(3)  The  first,  former,  or  fore.  Pr.  Parv. 
FORNESSE.  A furnace.  Palggrave. 
FOR-NIGH.  Very  near.  North. 
FOR-NOUGHT.  Easily.  Heame. 
FORNPECKLES.  Freddes.  Lane. 
FOR-OLDED.  Worn  out  with  age.  South.  It 

occurs  in  Lydgate. 

PORORD.  Furred.  “ Forord  wele  and  with 
gold  fret,”  Ritson,  i.  47. 

FOR-OUTIN.  Without.  Gmcaifne. 

FOROWS.  Furrows.  (^.-5.) 

Ht  stroke  the  stede  wyth  the  tpurrys, 

He  spared  nother  rugge  nor  fbrowt. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  98,  f.  I8y, 

FOR-PINCHED.  Pinched  to  pieces. 

Sec  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  337. 

FOR-PINED.  Pined  or  starved  to  death; 
wasted  away ; niggardly.  (A.-S.)  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  126;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  205, 
1455  ; Fairy  Queene,  HI.  x.  57. 
FOR-POSSID.  Poised,  or  weighed. 

And  thus  he  gan  in  sondry  thoujte*  wynde. 

As  in  baUaunce^r.pa«e(<t  up  and  doun. 

l^dgate,  US.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  5. 

FOR-PREST.  Prest  down ; fallen  dowm. 
FORRAD.  Forward,  / or.  dial. 
FOR-RAKYD.  Overdone  with  walking.  See 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  105. 

FORRAYSE.  To  foray,  or  lay  waste. 

He  felles  forestes  felc, /orra>««  ihl  landes. 

Uorte  Arthure,  US.  Lincoln,  f.  66. 

FORKED.  Debilitated.  {^.•S.) 

FORREL.  The  cover  of  a book ; the  border  of 
a handkerchief.  West.  It  occurs  in  many 
early  writers  in  the  first  sense. 

FORREOUR.  A scout,  or  forager.  (^.-.V.)  For- 
rydart,  Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  8. 
Ferkes  on  a fnuche,  and  fTcsclyche  askryrs 
To  fyghte  with  oure  forreourt  that  one  fcUlc  hovis. 

Uorte  Arthurtp  US.  Lincoln,  f.  84. 

FOR-SAKE,  To  leave ; to  omit ; to  desist  from; 

to  refuse,  or  deny.  (A.~S.) 

FOR-SCAPTE.  Driven  out  of;  banished  from. 

See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  44. 

FOR-SCHOP.  Transfonned. 

And  him,  as  sche  whiche  was  goddesse, 
Ftfr-echop  anone,  and  the  tiknesse 
Schc  made  him  ukea  of  an  herte. 

Goterr,  US  fhe.  Antiq.  194,  f M 
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FOR-SC  YPl’ERS.  Those  who  skipped  over  the 
Psalms  in  chanting.  Keliq.  Antiq.  i.  90. 
FOH>SK.  To  neglect ; to  despise*  SeeMS.Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  10.  It  is  spelt /or-wpA  in 
the  same  MS.  Ps.  21. 

FORSELY.  Strong ; powerful. 

The  flfte  was  a falre  mane  thane  fel^  of  thica  other, 

A mane  and  a tvne,  with  fomand  lippis. 

ilortfi  Arthure,  MS,  Lituvln,  f.  88. 
rOR-SETTE.  To  shut ; to  close  in.  {.‘f.-S.) 

He  has  the  ceUfor-teti  appooe  sere  haifet. 

Marte  Arthurt,  MS.  L4ncn/a,  f.  74. 

FOR-SHRONKE.  Shrank  up.  Chaucer. 
FOR'SLEUTHB.  To  lose  through  sloth ; to  be 
spoilt  from  lying  idle.  {A.-S.) 
FOR*SLOCKOND.  Done  over.  For~$locktmd\ 

with  ale,'*  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  84.  | 

FOR-SLONGEN.  Swallowed  up;  devoared. 

See  Revnard  the  Foxe,  p.  10. 
FOR.SLYNGRED.  Beat  severely.  Ibid.  p.  18. 
FORSNES.  Strength.  Gawayne. 
FOR-SNEYE.  To  do  evil  sUly.  (A.^S.) 

Fovthy.  yf  eny  man  /wr-e/icya 
Thorow  hem,  they  ben  not  excusable. 

Cotcer,  MS.  Soe.  AmHq.  134,  f.  4a. 
FOR-SODE.  Forsooth ; truly.  Boeder. 
FOR-SONGEN.  Tired  with  singing.  (W.-5.) 
FOR-SPENT.  Worn  away.  Spenser. 
FORSPREAK.  An  advocate.  Phillips. 
FOR-SPREDE.  To  spread,  or  extend.  MS. 

Colt.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  P$.  35. 

FORST.  Frost.  Still  in  use. 

FOR-STALLE.  To  hinder,  stop,  or  forestall. 

{A.^S.)  Sec  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  68. 
FORSTER.  A forester.  {A.~N.) 

5<t  1 reilc  that  thou  fande 
Than  any/nrjCcr  In  this  land 
An  arow  for  to  drawe. 

MS.  Oinr/46.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.50. 

FOR-STORMID.  Beaten  by  storms.  {A.-S.) 

The  schip  whkhe  on  the  wawli  renneth, 

And  \%  for  stomi't  and  for  blowe, 

U uoii5t  mure  pryned  for  a throw. 

ikucrr^  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  61. 
FOR-STR  AUGHT.  Distracted.  {A.~S.) 
FOR'SWAT.  Covered  with  sweat.  Sec  Wright’s 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  158 ; Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  14. 
FOR-SWELTE.  Killed.  Kyng  Alls.  7559. 
POR-SWEREN.  To  perjure,  or  swear  falsely. 
POR-SWONK.  Tired  with  labour.  ^'Albc 
for-swouk  and  for-swat,”  England’s  Helicon, 
1614,  ap.  Brit.  Bibl.  p.  14. 

FORSY.  To  stuff,  or  season,  any  dish.  See  a 
receipt  in  Forme  of  Cmr,  p.  104. 

FORT.  (1)  Tipsy.  Percy. 

(2)  Before.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  239. 
f3)  Strong ; powerful.  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  7710. 
(4)  Till ; until.  St.  Brandaii,  p.  1. 
FOR.T;V\ED.  Wrongly  taxed.  {A.-S.) 
FORTE.  A fonn  of  forth  7 

Sche  thoujtc  that  ther  waa  suchc  one, 

Alle  waa  forte  and  overgon. 

Gower,  MS.Sse.  Antiq.  134,  f.  107. 
FOR-TEACH.  To  untcach.  Spenser. 
FORTKLACE.  A fortress.  (A.-X.) 

PORTER.  To  thrash  corn.  Xorth. 

FORTEYN.  (1)  To  hapi>cn  } to  receive.  (.f.-.V.) 


Ad«1  pi  f«ir  -ill  hy«  gretr  honour, 
itublr  kyng  .Artliuur 
HdiU  fortepnd  a>i.-hc  a ch.«nA. 

MS.A*Hm.te6l,  f.6l. 

(2)  To  prosper,  (.-/.-A'.) 

Tho  my  maytier  apend  never  so  faste, 

I'Douje  he  schall  have  at  the  lasio. 

Hay  fhrt^yn  asmych  as  ever  shall  he. 

That  drynke  never  peny  to  th;it  he  dy^e. 

iVur'T  Poetictt,  p.  16. 

FORTH.  (1)  Out  of  temper.  Deron. 

(2^  Thenceforth  ; because ; forwartls.  (A.-S.) 
f3)  To  distrust ; to  des}>air.  Uoteer. 

(4)  Theft.  Skinner's  Ktym.  Angl.  1671. 
FOR-THAN.  Therefore;  on  this  account.  (.'f.-N.) 
See  Ellis,  ii.  28.  In  use  in  the  North,  accord^ 
ing  to  Ray  and  Grose. 

FOR-THAT.  Because.  A common  phrase. 
See  Sir  Isumbras,  489  ; Hunter’s  IHuat.  Shak. 
i.  290. 

FORTH-BY.  Forward  bv.  (.^.-5.) 

FORTllE.  (1)  A ford.  MS.  Egerton  829.  f. 87. 
(2)  To  forward,  or  bring  forward.  (^.-5'.) 
FORTH  E-DAYES.  The  close  of  the  day.  Sec 
Fore-Aays,  and  Sir  Perceval,  825. 
FORTHE-GATE.  A journey.  {A.-S.) 
FORTHELY.  Readily.  Langtoft,  p.  160. 
FORTHER.  To  further;  to  advance.  (A.^S.) 
FOUTHER-FETE.  The  fore-fcct.  Ritson, 
FOKTHEULY.  Forward ; early.  Xorth. 
FORTH-HELDE.  To  hold  forth;  to  retain. 

U-s.) 

FOll-TlII.  Therefore ; because.  (A.^S.) 

Thou  thal  be  servyd  er  thou  goo, 

ForAMs  make  glad  chore. 

MS.  Ornm^.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  58. 
FORTHINK.  To  suspect ; to  foresee.  East. 
FOR-TI 1 1 N KE.  To  grieve ; to  vex  ; to  abie,  or 
rc|»cnt.  **Who  so  comytli  late  to  his  in, 
shall  erly  for-thynhe/'  MS.  Douce  52.  Still 
in  use  in  Cheshire.  Sec  Wilbraham,  p.  41. 
Bot  thow  arte  fay,  be  niy  fayihe,  and  that  me/br- 
thynkkife.  Marie  Arthmre,  MS.  lAnetin,  f.  63. 
PORTIlIRMASTE.  The  furthermost ; the  most 
distant.  **  The  forthirmasie  was  freely,” 
MS.  Morte  .Arthure,  f.  88. 

FORTH-ON.  In  continuation ; for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  far.  dial. 

FOR-THOUGHT.  Grieved ; repented.  Used 
as  a substantive  in  Cheshire.  (A.-S.) 
FORTH-RlGIIT.  A straight,  or  direct  path. 

See  Tempest,  iii.  3 *,  Tro.  and  Cr.  iii.  3. 
PORTHWAR,  Forthwith.  (A.-S.) 
FORTII-WARDE.  Forwanl.  Perceval.  1038. 
FORTH- WEUPE.  To  cast  forth;  to  reject. 

See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  16. 
FORTH-WORD.  A bargain.  Apol.  LoU.  p.  52. 
FOR-TIIY.  Same  as  /or-Mi,  q.  v. 

FORTHY.  Forward ; pert.  Ormtr. 
FORTITUDE.  An  old  astrological  terra  for  a 
favorable  ]>Ianct. 

FORT-MAYNE.  Main  force.  (A.-X.) 
POR-TO.  Till ; until.  Weler. 

FOH-TORNE.  Torn  up  ; rooted  up.  (.^.-5.) 
FOU-TREUE.  To  tread  clow  n.  (A.^.)  See  MS. 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vU.  pg.  7. 
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FOIITRESSE.  To  make  strong ; to  forti/y. 
FORTUIT.  Amdeiital.  (A.-N.) 

FORTUNE.  To  make  fortunate  j to  gi>e  good 
or  bad  fortune.  Also,  to  happen,  as  in  Top- 
sell’s  Beasts,  p.  278  ; Hobson's  Jests,  p.  29. 
fortune  my  Foe,  one  of  the  most  popular 
early  ballad  tunes,  is  to  often  referred  to  that 
it  deserrea  a brief  notice.  A copy  of  the 
ballad  is  preserved  in  Bagford’t  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  air  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Chappell,  1840.  See  further 
in  the  notes  to  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  p.61. 
FORTUNOUS.  FortunaU. 

With  mighty  itrokM  eo«mig«  and  ch«valroua»  I 
He  wuuie  the  felde  in  twtell  Jbrtunom. 

CSrmiete,  f>  18. 

FOR-UNGRID.  Faint  with  banger.  For- 
ungrid  tore,”  Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  34. 
FOR-WAKEl).  Having  been  long  awake.  See 
Sir  Perceval,  1879. 

FOR-WANDRED.  Having  long  wandered; 

worn  out  with  wandering.  ( A.-S.) 
FOR-WANYE.  To  spoiL  [AS.) 

FORWARD.  (1)  Half  tipsy.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  An  agreement,  or  covenant;  a promise. 
(^.-SL)  See  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  140 ; MS. 
Cott.  Vetpas.  D.  vtt.  Pt.  15 ; Chester  Plays,  i. 
56 ; Oy  of  Warwike,  p.  342 ; Sir  Amadas,  683. 

(3)  niestruction.  (A.-S.)  It  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vetpas.  D.  viL  Pa  9. 

FOR- WAT.  So  that ; provided.  Ileanu. 
FOR-WAYE.  To  go  out  of  the  way.  (A.-S.) 
PORWE.  A furrow.  " The  knight  fel  ded  in  a 
/once,”  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  129. 
FOR-WEARIED.  Worn  out.  PaUjrme. 
FORWEEND.  Humoursome ; difficult  to  please. 
Somenet.  Perhaps  from  the  old  word  for- 
iMynmf,  hadly  weaned.  Depot.  R.  II. 
FOR-WELKED.  Much  wrinkled.  (A.-S.) 
FOR-WEPT.  Having  much  wept ; quite  worn 
out  with  weeping.  Ckouctr. 

FOR-WHY.  Wherefore.  Var.  dial. 

FORWIT.  Prescience;  forethought;  antici- 
pation. Piers  Ploughman,  p.  87. 
FOR-WONDRED.  Much  wondred  at ; very 
strange.  (A.-S.)  Langtoft,  p.  37. 
FOR-WORN.  Much  worn.  Spenter. 

FOR- WORTH.  To  perish.  (A.-S.)  See  an  in- 
stance in  MS.  Cott.  Vetpas.  D.  vii.  Pa.  1. 
FOR-WOUNDED.  Much  wounded.  t’Aoucer. 
FOR-WRAPPED.  Wrapped  up.  Chaucfr. 
FOR-WROGHT.  Over-worked.  (A.-S.) 
Far-wrogM  wit  bit  hsk  and  sped, 
or  himteir  he  wex  al  aud. 

MS.  Con.  Frtpat.  A.  ill.  f.  a 

FOR-WYTTYNG.  Reproach.  Cax/on. 
FOR-YAF.  Forgave.  Ritton. 

FOR-YAT.  Forgot.  Anchinleck  MS.  For-yrdt, 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  1330 ; foryrte, 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1884  ; for-ytUtn,  Rom. 
Rose,  4838  ;/br.;u/e,  St.  Brandan,  p.  26. 
FOR-YELDE.  To  repay ; to  requite ; to  reward. 
See  Kyng  Alisaumler,  362 ; Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  133,  257.  For-yeldeing,  reward,  recom- 
pense, MS.  Cott.  Vetpas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  27. 


Parewrile  now,  my  dere  rasystyr. 

And  Ood  hyt  yow  /br-y/tdo. 

MS.  Cantab.  FI.  il.  38,  f.  M. 
FORYTT.  A ferret.  Nominale  MS. 
FOR-JETYU-E.  Forgetful.  Pr.  Pant. 
FOR-30DE.  Lott ; forgot ; omitted. 

And  therfurs  whenna  echo  Jbr-joilt  hyme,  tcho 
fir-yadt  alM  alia  other  gude  with  hyme,  and  ther- 
fora  was  echo  thane  in  wadowede. 

MS.  Utmln  A.  I.  17.  18>. 

FOSAR.  Same  as  Fbretr,  q.  v. 

FOSOUN.  ConOdence ; ability.  Ileame. 

FOSS.  A waterfaU.  Craven. 

FOSSET.  A faucet.  Hawkins,  m.  349,  Also  a 
chest,  the  same  as  Forcer,  q.  v. 

FOSSICK.  A troublesome  person.  Hence  also 
foeoikvag,  troublesome.  IFarw. 

FOSSPLE.  The  impression  of  a horse’s  foot  on 
toft  ground.  Cvmi. 

POSTAL.  A paddock  to  a large  house,  or  a way 
leading  thereto.  Siueex. 

FOSTALB.  The  track  of  a hare. 

FOSTER.  A forester.  (A.-N.)  See  Syr  Trya- 
moure,  1087 ; Robin  Hood,  L 65. 

To  s harta  he  let  renns  i 
xt|.  yhafara  dyicryad  hym  than. 

MS.  OMtat.  Ff.  U.  38,  r.  78 
FDSTRE.  Food ; nourishment.  (A.-S.)  Chaucer 
has  Jbelriny,  Cant.  T.  7427.  Foelredee,  fos- 
tered, Will-  Werw.  p.  193. 

FOT.  To  fetch.  /Teel. 

HU  modlr  him  bitoka  a pot 
WatU  fro  tha  walla  to  /Id. 

Oirtor  Mundl,  MS.  CbO.  Trin.  Otiitah.  f.  7S- 
FOTE.  Fought.  IFarw. 

FOTE-HOT.  On  the  instant ; immediately.  See 
Warton,  L 189 ; Ritson,  ii.  160 ; Gy  of  War- 
wike, pp.  28,  63.  It  is  very  common  in  early 
English  writers. 

On  onawarld  hym  JW-Aafa, 

Ho  U of  that  londa  wet  I wota. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48.  f.  84. 
FOTE-SETE.  A footstool.  Nominale  MS. 
FOTEZ.  Feet.  Gawayne. 

FOTH.  A fragment.  Somereel. 

POTHER.  A weight  of  19  cwt.  Hence,  a great 
number  or  quantity ; a burthen  of  any  size. 
(A.-S.)  See  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  1809. 
POTHERAM.  An  open  apace  behind  the  rack, 
where  the  hay  is  plac^  ready  to  supply  it. 
North. 

FOTIVE.  Nourishing.  (Lat.) 

POT-LAME.  Lame  in  the  foot. 

POTTIS.  Feet.  Arch.  xxi.  407. 

FOU.  Tipsy ; full ; few.  North.  It  occurs  in  the 
last  sense  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  I’s.  16, 
13th  century;  and  Rob.  Glonc.  p.  153,  spelt 
fotre.  Wilbrabam  has fote-dnath,  very  drunk. 
POUCH.  A quarter  of  a buck.  An  old  hunting 
term.  Also,  to  divide  a buck  into  four 
quarters. 

FOUCHE.  To  vonchsafe,  or  vouch  for.  (.4.-N.) 

Sec  William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  149. 
FOUDEKSOME.  Bulky ; cumbrous.  C’umA, 
POUDRE.  Lightning.  (A.-N.) 

FOUDREL.  Apparently  a kind  of  spice,  men- 
tioned in  Nominale  MS. 
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FOUGADE.  A kind  of  firework.  {Fr,) 

FOUGH.  An  inteij.  of  contempt. 

FOUGHT.  Fetched.  Somertei. 

FOUGHTY.  Musty  j uuipid.  JJne. 

FOUL.  (1)  Ugly;  dirty;  vicious;  impolite;  full 
of  weeds.  For.  dial. 

(2)  An  ulcer  in  a cow's  foot ; a disease  that  pro- 
duces ulcers.  iVorM. 

3)  A bird.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3551. 

4)  To  flash } See  a singular  use  of  the  word  in 
Fletcher’s  Poems,  p.  160. 

FOULDAGE.  The  liberty  of  penning  or  folding 
sheep  by  night.  Norf, 

FOULDER.  Lightning.  Nare$.  Hence  faults 
rinfft  flashing  like  lightning,  Misfortunes  of 
Arthur,  p.  57. 

FOULEN.  To  defile.  (^.-5.) 

FOULER.  A piece  of  ordnance,  mentioned  in 
Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  Lond.  1570;  Ord. 
and  Reg.  p.  272 ; Arch.  xxi.  52. 

FOULMART.  A polecat.  North,  " A fox  and 
a Jbimert,*’  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  85. 

FOUL-MOUTHED.  Accustomed  to  use  very 
bad  language,  far.  dial. 

FOUL’S-MARE.  A name  for  the  gallows,  men- 
tioned in  Holinshed,  iii.  15G1. 

FOULYNO.  A wretch.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  306. 

FOUND.  (1)  Supplied  with  food.  See  Find. 
The  term  founder  is  stUl  common. 

(2)  To  confound.  See  Greene’s  Works,  ii.  200. 

(3)  To  intend,  or  design.  H'ettmorel.  It  occurs 
in  Ritson,  the  same  as  Fande,  to  try,  attempt, 
or  endeavour. 

(4)  To  mix ; to  dissolve. 

FOUNDAY.  A space  of  six  days.  A term  used 
by  iron-workers,  being  the  time  in  which 
they  make  eight  tuns. 

FOUNDE.  To  go  towards;  to  go.  (.f.-5.) 

To  hia  forcste  to/itunde, 

Bothc  with  home  and  with  hunde, 

To  brynge  the  dcre  to  the  grounde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L 1?.  (.  130. 
Syr  knyghte,  when  thou  an-huniyng>bu7nd«t, 

Y aehalle  gyf  ye  twogreybowodya. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  11.  38,  f.  64. 
Pro  the  tnoroe  that  day  was  lyghie,  j 

Tyllc  hyt  wasev)!)  derke  uyghte, 

Oreythur  party  woUlcyUend«  MS..  Ibid.  f.  91. 

FOUNDER.  To  fall  down;  to  make  to  fall;  to 
give  way.  Chaucer. 

In  Cheshire,  a.d.  16S-,  a quantity  of  earth  /omu* 
dred,  and  fell  downe  a vast  depth. 

Aubre^t  Wilu,  Hof/al  Soc.  MS.  p.  106. 

FOURBOUR.  A furbishcr.  See  a list  of  trades 
in  Davies'  York  Records,  p.  233. 

POURCHED.  Forked.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151. 

FOUR-EYED.  Said  of  dogs  which  have  a dis- 
tinct mark  over  each  eye  of  a dilTcrent  colour. 
One  who  wears  spectacles  is  also  said  to  be 

ruUlUNGS.  An  afternoon  meal  taken  at  4 
o'clock  in  harvest-time.  Nor/.  Also  called 
Foum. 

FOURMEL.  To  do  according  to  nilc. 

Pader.  je  may  lau^e  iny  tcw<lcs|<<clir, 

3b'  that  ;nw  ibtr.  I can  nothln^c  /imrmel. 

. ft!h  hat'  .dntiq.  1.14,  f.  2bV.  * 

I 


FOUR-O'CLOCK.  \ meal  taken  by  har\’cst  la- 
bourers at  that  hour.  Aor/A. 

FOUU-UELEET.  The  crossing  of  two  roads, 
four  ways  meeting.  Suffolk. 

FOUR-SQUARE.  Quadrangular.  Suffolk.  “And 
the  citie  lay  fouresqttarcy*  Rev.  x.\i.  16,  ed. 
1640,  fol.  Amst. 

FOURTE.  Fourteen.  P’eber. 

FOURTE-DELE.  The  fourth  part.  {^A.’S.') 
The  /ovrie-dtle  a furlang  betwene  thus  ha  walkes. 

Mvrle  Arthute,  MS.  Linvoln',  f.  63. 

FOURTNET.  A fortnight. 

HU  Is  a/ouf-Tner  and  more,  teyd  bee, 

Syn  I my  Savyour  see. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  136. 

FOURUM.  A bench,  or  form.  North. 

FOUSE.  (1)  A fox.  Craven. 

(2)  Ready  ; prompt ; willing.  (^.-5’.)  See  Flor. 
and  Blanch.  352 ; Lybeaus  Disconus,  288 ; 
Wright’s  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  50. 

FOUST.  (1)  Dirty  ; soiled  ; mouldy ; rumpled,  or 
tumbled.  HW/.  “ Particularly  applied  to 
hay  not  well  dried  at  first,  or  that  hath  taken 
wet,  and  smokes  and  stinks  when  opened  and 
taken  abroad,” Dean  .Milles  MS. 

(2)  A labourer’s  bcer-lmttle.  Line. 

FOUT.  A spoilt  child.  North. 

FOUTER.  (1)  A term  of  contempt.  North.  See 
Brockett,  who  has  not  seen  its  obvious  con- 
nexion with  the  old  word  foutra,  used  by 
Shakespeare. 

(2)  To  thrash  grain.  North. 

FOUTH.  Plenty.  Northumb. 

FOUTNART.  Same  as  Foulmart^  q.  v. 

FOUTRA.  A foutra  for  you^  i.  e.  a fig  for  you, 
in  contempt.  Middleton,  iv.  33. 

FOUTRY.  Mean ; paltry.  Faat. 

FOUTV.  Not  fresh  ; fusty.  North. 

FOUWELES.  Birds.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  501. 
/btref,  Fov?vte».,  St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 

FOW.  (1)  Same  os  FouL  q,  v. 

(2)  Pur.  “ Fow’  and  griis,”  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
22.  Sec  Ib.  p.  05;  Tristrem,  p.  203. 

FOWAYLE.  Fuel.  Vr.  Parv.  It  is  applied  in 
Richard  Coer  dc  Lion,  1471,  1475,  to  jiro- 
visions  or  neccssaiy  supplies. 

FOWE.  To  clean,  or  cleanse  out,  “ Thin  ere 
/mre,”  Arch.  xxx.  351 ; ib.  371. 

Bcur  become  the  Mithc, 

For  to/vrc’cn  an  old  dU-he, 

Thaone  for  to  be  dubbed  knighl, 

Te  goo  among  maidenr*  bright. 

Bevet  Haottoun,  p.  43. 

FOWER.  (1)  A fainting  fit.  North. 

(2)  Same  as  FnclcTt  q.  v. 

FOWERTIE.  Forty.  Chaucer. 

FOWING.  Fodder.  North. 

FOWK.  Folk ; |>cople.  Yorkth. 

FOWKEN.  A falcon. 

Fer  out  over  jon  mownten  gray, 

Thomas,  a/virXren  makes  hi«  ni-sl. 

Trut  Thomat,  MS.  Oinfub.  Ff.  V.  46. 

FOWKIN.  Crepitus  ventris.  Percy. 

FOWLDE.  The  earth,  or  world.  “ Whillcs 
\ oxio  fottlde  rcgiicdc,”  Mortc  Arthurf.  MS. 
Lincoln  A.  i.  1 7.  f.  8H. 
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FOWLE.  (1)  Same  as  Fout^  q.  v. 

(2)  To  try  to  catch  birds.  Hence  Fowler. 

FOWNCE.  To  indent.  Lydgate. 

FOWNDYNtiE.  Trial. 

He  wai  tryite  In  all  fnwnd)fnf!.e. 

MS.  Ointab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  175. 

FOWRIS.  Force.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOWTE.  Fault;  want. 

At  the  last  be  s<-id,  wo  is  me. 

Almost  1 dye  fot/owtt  of  fode. 

TVue  ThomoM,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48. 

FOX.  (1)  The  old  English  broadsword.  **  lie 
scowersan  oldfoxe,’'  Drayton,  p.  10. 

(2)  To  make  tipsy.  A cant  tenu.  See  Hob- 
son’s Jests,  1G07,  repr.  p.  33. 

(3)  To  steal.  CoU.  Eton. 

(4)  A game  in  which  one  boy  runs  first,  and 
others  try  to  catch  him. 

FOXED.  Timber  is  said  to  be  foxed,  when  it 
becomes  discoloured  in  consequence  of  inci- 
pient decay.  Warw. 

FOXEIUE.  Foxisb  manners.  Chaucer. 

FOX-IN-TllE-HOLE.  This  game  is  alluded  to 
in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1 599 ; Florio,  p.  480 ; 
Herrick,  i.  176.  Boys  who  played  it  hopped 
on  one  leg,  and  beat  one  another  with  gloves 
or  pieces  of  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  strings. ; 

A kinde  of  playe  wherein  boyes  lUl  up  one 
leg,  and  hop  on  the  other ; it  is  called  fox  in 
thy  holcf’*  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  298. 

FOX-TAIL.  Anciently  one  of  the  badges  of  a 
fool.  Hence  perhaps  the  phrase /o  jrire  one  o 
fap  with  a fox-tail,  to  deceive  or  make  a fool 
of  him.  “A  flap  with  a foxe-taile,  a jest,’’ 
Florio,  p.  101. 

FOXY.  Said  of  beer  which  has  not  fermented 
properly.  Line. 

FOY.  (I)  Faith.  Skelton. 

(2)  A mcrr)'-making  generally  given  at  parting, 
or  on  entering  into  some  situation.  Far.  dial. 

FOYLE.  (1)  Paste,  or  crust.  A common  tfrm 
in  old  cuUuar)'  receipts. 

(2)  To  fallow  land.  Die/.  R\ui. 

FOYLED.  Defiled. 

Bulhoo  itfvyled  with  dithonette, 

I’o  watche  another  It  U not  aplyed. 

Legate,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  I 

FOY'LINGS.  The  marks  on  grass  left  by  deer 
in  their  passage.  Howelt. 

FOYNE.  A heap,  or  abundance.  Also,  foes. 
Townelcy  Mysteries.  (Qu.  few.) 

FOYNED.  Kicked.  Gawayne. 

FOYNES.  See  Point. 

FOYNTES.  Attempts.  Uexme. 

FOYS.  A kind  of  delicate  tartlet.  “ Frixnm, 
a foys,”  Nominalc  MS. 

FOYST.  Scc/’oM/. 

FOZY.  (1)  A choice  delicacy.  Devon. 

(2)  Spongy;  insipid;  porous;  soft  and  woolly. 
North  and  Eatt. 

FRA.  From.  (d.-S.)  In  common  use  in  the 
North.  Also  an  adverb.  7'i7  atid fra,  to  and 
fro.  See  Chaucer,  Caul.  T.  4037. 

Whenne  he  went  oghtc/ro  home, 

Thay  haft  haldyncup  hUname. 

MS  Uuo^n  A.  i.  17,  (.  130. 


FRACCHYNE.  To  creak.  Pr.  Part. 

FUACK.  (1)  Forward;  eager.  North. 

(2)  A hole  in  a garment.  Suffolk. 

(3)  To  abound,  swarm,  or  throng.  East. 
FRACTABLE.  The  wrought  stones  that  run 

up  the  gable  ends.  Holme,  1688. 

FRACTED.  Broken.  (Lat.)  Palsgrave  has  the 
substantive  fraction,  a breaking. 
FRACTIOUS.  Peevish.  Var.  dial. 

FRAG.  (1)  Low,  vulgar  people.  Middx 
(2)  A kind  of  rye.  Somerset. 

FRAHDLE.  To  talk  foolishly.  Cumb. 

FRAID.  Fear.  State  Papers,  ii-  355. 
PRtVIGIlT.  Fraught.  M’ebstcr,  i.  288. 

FRAIL.  (1)  Weak-minded.  Line. 

(2)  To  fret,  or  wear  out  cloth.  East. 

(3)  A light  kind  of  basket,  made  of  rushes,  or 
matting,  much  used  for  fruit,  such  as  figs, 

I ‘ raisins,  Ac.  **  You  have  pickt  a raison  out  of 
a/roi/e  of  figges,”  Lilly's  Mother  Hombic,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  Cc.  vi.  Blount  gives  70  lb.  os  the 
weight  of  a frail  of  raisins.  The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  East  Anglia  for  a shapeless  flexible 
mat  basket.  Frayel,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  252. 
FRAINE.  To  ask;  to  inquire;  to  demand. 
{A.-S.)  In  use  in  Thoresby's  time,  1 703.  See 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  111. 

Sche  ftlle  on  kneys  hym  agayne. 

And  of  hyi  aorowc  ache  can  hym  fratne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  OS. 
Thisgret  lord  the  herd  con  fragns. 

What  wil  men  of  your  kyng  teyne  i 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  47. 

FRAINKLEY.  Comfortable.  Staff. 

FRAISE.  To  interrogate.  (A.-S.) 

FRAISTE.  (1)  To  try,  or  endeavour;  to  prove. 
See  Ywainc  and  Gawin,  3253.  Fraisied, 
tried,  yroxtd,  probaium,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D. 
vii.  Ps.  11.  Cf.  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  260. 

Fullc  many  men  the  worlde  here  frayefs. 

Hot  he  et  noght  wyiav  that  tharein  traytCes. 

HampoU,  MS.  Bou'SS,  p.  44. 
Here  one  take  je  gud  hede, 

1 did  nothynge  bot  jowo  to  fra^tts. 

MS.  Uticaln  A.  1.  17,  f.  118. 
(2)  To  uk,  or  inquire ; to  seek.  See  Sir  Isuoi- 
bras,  669  i Langtoft,  p.  290. 

The  thryde  branchc  c%  to  frxtysi  and  lene. 

To  ihaym  that  oede  has  and  be  povre  mene. 

US.  Hart.  »U».  f.7I. 

1 «allc  be  foundyne  In  Fraunce,  /htUte  wfacone  hym 
lykes. 

The  fyrvte  daye  of  Fever5ere.  In  thas  fairc  marchei. 

Murte  Arihure,  MS.  JAncoln,  f.  66. 
FRAKE.  A man.  117//.  and  H'erw. 

FRAKNES.  Spots ; freckles.  {A.-S.)  Fraknede, 
freckled,  Morte  Arthurc,  MS.  Line.  f.  64. 
FRAMABLE.  Pliable.  Staniburst,  p.  10. 
FRAMAL.  A band  with  which  cattle  arc  tied 
to  their  stalls.  Aanc. 

FRAMATION.  Contrivance;  cunning.  Also, 
a beginning.  North. 

FRAME.  (1)  To  speak  or  behave  oflectedly;  to 
shape  the  language  and  demeanour  in  a studied 
way.  East.  In  the  North,  to  set  about  a 
thing;  to  attempt;  to  commence,  move,  or 
begin.  To  bring  iulo  frame,  i.  e.  in  good 
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order ; out  of  frame,  i.  e.  in  diiotder.  He  it  in 
frame,  very  stiff,  or  formil. 

(2)  Effected ; finished.  (A.-S.) 

And  ylre  whnt  thou  wylt  hy  t a name. 

And  hast  on  water  ; than  ys  hyt  frame, 

MS.  Hurl.  1701,  f.  64. 

(3)  Profit ; advantage.  {A.-S.) 

setd  the  kyng,  be  my  leutd. 

And  ellU  have  I mycul  maugrd, 

3if  fait  be  for  my  fmme. 

MS.  OmtaO.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  SO. 

(4)  A frame  or  skeleton  of  wood  formerly  made 
the  commencement  of  building  a house;  a 
method  of  construction  readily  understood 
from  any  of  the  numerous  old  black  and  white 
houses  still  remaining. 

FRAME-PERSON.  A visitor  whom  it  is  thought 
requisite  to  receive  ceremqnionsly.  East. 

FRAMPOLD.  Cross;  iil-humoured.  Eait.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  explains  it  as  a Sussex 
wor^  “ fretful;  peevish;’’  and  Grose  adds 
frvward.  “ Ill-will’d  and  frampled  waspish- 
ness," N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the 
World,  1674.  The  term  occurs  variously  spelt 
In  many  old  authors,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  be  equivalent  to  Jlery,  nellteiome,  saucy, 
vexalioni.  See  Middleton,  ii.  477,  v.  140; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  54. 

FRAHPOLE-FENCES.  Such  fences  as  a tenant 
in  the  manor  of  Writtle.co.  Essex,  has  against 
the  lord’s  demesnes,  whereby  he  has  the  wood 
growing  on  the  fence,  and  as  many  trees  or 
poles  as  he  can  reach  firom  the  top  of  the 
ditch  with  the  helve  of  his  axe  towards  the 
repair  of  bis  fences.  Frampoles  seem  to  be 
no  more  than  poles  to  be  reached  frvm  or from 
the  hedge.  Kennett,  MS.  LansiL  1033. 

FRAMPUT.  An  iron  ring  to  fasten  cows  in 
their  stalls.  Lane. 

FRAM-WARD.  In  an  opposite  direction.  See 
Life  of  St.  Brandon,  p.  3. 

FRAMYNGE.  Gain ; profit.  Pr.  Pare. 

FRANCE.  Frankincense.  Lydgate. 

FRANCEIS.  Frenchmen.  Minot,  p.  31. 

FRANCH.  To  scrunch  with  the  teeth. 

FRANCHE-BOTRAS.  A buttress  placed  dia- 
gonally against  the  corner  of  a wall. 

FKANCHEMOLB.  a dish  in  ancient  cookery, 
composed  chiefly  of  eggs  and  sheep’s  fat. 

FRANCHISE.  Frankness ; Generosity.  (A.-N.) 

FR.VNCOLEYN.  See  Frankelein. 

FRAND.  To  be  restless.  Oxoa. 

FRANDISH.  Passionate ; obstinate,  fiorth. 

FRANESY.  Frcniy.  Skelton. 

FRANGY.  Irritable ; passionate ; ill-tempered ; 
fretful,  line. 

FRANION.  A gay  idle  fellow.  See  Heywood’s 
Edward  IV.  p.  45 ; Peele,  i.  207. 

FRANK.  (1)  A broad  iron  fork.  Salop. 

(2)  The  large  common  heron.  Suffolk. 

(3)  A small  inclosurc  in  which  animals  (gene- 
rally boars)  were  fattened  •’  Franckc,  cowlc, 
or  place  wherin  anytliing  is  fedde  to  be  fatte," 
Hnloet,1552.  Hence  any  animal  that  was  shut 
ap  for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened  was  said 
to  \ie franked,  and  the  term  was  also  applied 


to  it  when  fattened.  See  Elyot,  in  v.  AUiHt ; 
Nomenclator,  1585,  p.40;  Harrison’s  England, 
p.  222  ; Fletcher’s  Poems,  1656,  p.  87  ; Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Bngrait.  Franked,  large,  huge, 
Holinshed,  Descr.  Scotland,  p.  22. 

FRANK-CHASE.  A wood,  or  park,  uninclosed, 
but  having  similar  privileges. 

FRANKE.  Frankincense. 

Golde,  mod  mirre*  they  |mf  him  mile  (hre, 

AAjrr  cuitum  of  Herce  mod  Cmldd* 

Soe  Antiq,  154,  f.  54. 

Oare  /Veulrt  mlio.  of  h75e  perfeceyoun, 

Thmt  mchulde  breone  clere  mboTC  the  $kj 

L^tgote,  M&.  Ibid,  t 96. 

FRANKELEIN.  A large  freeholder.  Properly, 
the  ton  or  descendant  of  a tUein  who  had  be* 
come  rich ; but  the  term  was  also  applied  to 
small  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  of  in- 
considerable property. 

FRANKLINE.  The  bird  godwit. 

FRANK-POSTS.  The  piles  of  a bridge,  hut,  or 
other  building.  Line, 

FRANSEY.  A frenzy.  Paltffrave, 

FRANT.  To  be  car^uL  Somenet, 

FRANY.  Very  UUtempered.  Weil. 

FRAP.  (1)  To  brag,  or  boast.  fYorfA. 

(2)  To  fall  into  a passion.  Lane.  Also,  a riolent 
gust  of  rage.  Fr^t  Langtoft,  p.  320,  tumult, 
disturbance  ? 

(3)  To  strike,  or  beat  (Fr.)  See  Nares,  and 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2513.  4546. 

FRAPE.  (1)  Company,  or  body  of  persons.  See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  411. 

Pyghttes  with  mile  the  frmppi  m furUnge  of  wmye. 

Felled  felemppooe  feldc  with  him  fmire  wmpene. 

Jtforfe  Artkun,  MS.  Uncoln,  t.  ?5. 

(2)  To  reprove,  or  scold.  Kent. 

FRAPED.  Drawn,  or  fixed  tight  Devon.  See 
Bourne’s  Inventions  or  Devises,  1 578.  No.  14. 

FRAPLE.  To  bluster.  “ Controwle  you  once, 
then  you  begin  to  Ashmole’s  Thcat. 

Chem.  Brit  1652,  p.  324.  Hence  /rapier,  a 
blustering  fellow,  Ben  Jonson.  ii.  313,  incor* 
rectly  explained  by  Gifford  and  Nares. 

FRAPPING.  Fretful.  Somenel,  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  hu/r^ppuh. 

FRAPS.  Noise ; tumult.  Craven.  Also,  a per- 
son who  boasts  much. 

FRARY,  Fraternity.  (J.-N.)  Sec  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  164 ; Leg.  Cath.  p.  196. 

FRASCHED.  Bruised ; cut  to  pieces.  (.-/.-A*.) 

FRASE.  0)  To  break.  Noff. 

(2)  A froize,  or  pancake.  Kennett. 

For  frUlcn,  pmnemkem,  mnd  toxfroypA. 

For  Tcoimon  pamtles,  mod  minmt  piem. 

/Imp  to  Choooo  a Good  ]f»34. 

(3)  To  firay.  or  quarrel.  Cumb. 

PRASH.  An  alehouse  bush,  or  sign. 

FRASHIN.  To  creak.  Pr.  Pare. 

FRASLING.  The  perch.  Cheeh. 

FRAST.  Same  as  t'raixte,  q.  v, 

FRAT.  Gnawed;  devoured. 

For  he  Be  my^te  no  leogrr  forthe  prolonge 

The  Tenym  hid  thmt  /rat  mo  mt  hU  hcrtc. 

MS.Di^ji93(k 

FRATCII.  To  scold ; to  quarrel ; to  sport,  or 
frolic ; a quarrel,  or  brawl ; a playful  child ; a 
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rude  quarrelsome  fellow.  Fralehed,  restive, 
vicious,  applied  to  a horse.  Fratcher,  a scold ; 
one  who  brags  much.  North, 

FKATER.  A person  who  solicited  alms  under 
the  pretence  of  their  being  for  an  hospital. 
Fratemitve  of  Vacabondes,  1573. 

FKATEK-liOUSE.  The  refectory  or  boll  in  a 
monastery.  See  Davies’ Ancient  Rites,  1672, 
pp.  7,  124,  126.  Also  called  the  fratrry. 
Spelt Jfrot/ter  in  Bale’s  Kynge  Johan,  p.  27. 

FKATISHED.  Perished;  half-frozen i benumbed 
with  cold.  North. 

FRATOUR.  The  Frater-house,  q.  v. 

Atempersncc  servedt  In  IheyVnronr,  that  Mho  to 
ylkone  so  lukaa  that  meaure  be  over  alle,  that  notia 
over  Tnckille  iiere  over  lyttUle  cte  ne  drynke. 

ars.  Uneatn  A . i . 1 7,  r.  973. 

FRAUD.  To  defraud.  Pcark. 

FRAUGHTE.  To  freight  a ship.  {A.^) 

FRAUII.  Fraught.  Langtoft,  p.  74. 

FRAUNGE.  To  fling;  to  wince.  Also,  a merry 
frolic.  Croon. 

FRAUNSB.  A phrase.  Hooper. 

FRAUZY.  Frisky ; pettish.  Aine. 

FRAUJT.  Freighted.  WilLtFene. 

FRAWL.  To  ravel  silk,  flee.  Si^oU. 

FRAWN.  Frozen,  Soot. 

FRAY.  (1)  To  frighten ; to  terrify.  North.  Also 
a substantive,  fright. 

Whenne  Jacob  wm  mooct  in  fr^, 

God  him  counfoitidCf  that  do  may. 

Ourmr  Mundi,  USo  CtM,  TWn.  Camtab,  t.  30. 

(2)  A deer  was  said  to  fray  her  head,  when  she 
rubbed  it  against  a tree  to  renew  it,  or  to  cause 
the  pills,  or  frayings,  of  her  new  horns  to  come 
off.  Sec  Ben  Jonson,  vi.  255. 

(3)  To  attack ; to  quarrel.  Also  an  attack  or 
affray.  North.  See  Candlcmas-day,  p.  15; 
Kitson^s  Ancient  Songs,  i.  144 ; Arch.  ttt. 
383 ; Degrevant,  484- 

For  awylke  gud  ladyse, 

ThU  castelle  to  fruyt.  ttS.  Lin€otn  A.  1. 17.  f>  139. 

(4)  To  crack,  or  break.  Norfi 

FRAYINGS.  See  Fray  (2). 

FRAYMKNT.  A fright.  Chaloner. 

PRAYTHELY.  Quickly ; suddenly  > 

Kjmg  Froderike  of  Pret/hiirtAa^y  lharc>aftyre 

Fraynes  at  the  fkiM  mana  of  owre  ferae  knyghte. 

Mart*  Mrlhtire,  US.  Uncolnt  f.  03. 

FRAZE.  Half  a quarter  of  a sheet  of  paper. 
North. 

FRAZLE.  To  unreTet  or  rend  cloth.  Frasiinytf 
threads  of  cloth  torn  or  unravelled.  Fast. 

FRAZY.  Mean  ; miserly.  Line. 

FRE.  Noble ; lilwral.  (J.-S.)  The  substan- 
tive is  sometimes  Understood. 

He  lovede  almouidede, 

Povre  folke  for  to  fedc ; 

Of  mete  was  he  /rt. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  1.  17.  f.  130. 

FREAM.  Arable  or  ploughed  land  that  has  been 
too  much  worked. 

FREAMING.  Said  of  the  noise  a boar  makes  at 
rutting-time.  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 

FREAT.  Damage;  decay.  Craven.  Asebam 
applies  the  term  to  a weak  place  in  a bow  or 
arrow,  which  is  likely  to  give  way* 


PREATHED.  Wattled.  Devon. 

PRKATS.  The  iron  hoops  about  the  nave  of  a 
cart-wheel.  North. 

FRECKENS.  Freckles.  East.  '*  Frecken  or 
frecclet  in  ones  face,’*  Palsgrave. 

FREDDE.  Freed ; loosened.  Kyng  Horn,  589. 

FREDK.  To  feel.  (J.-S.) 

And  cck  the  goddls  ben  venjable. 

And  that  a man  may  ryyt  wtl/rtde, 

• Gstcer,  MS.  Soe.  Anti^.  134,  f.  120. 

FREDOM.  Generosity.  (J.-S.) 

FREEDOM.  At  tops,  a top  being  pegged  ont  of 
the  ring,  its  owner  gives  one  spin  as  a chance 
to  his  ^versaries.  Thia  is  called  a Ji^edom. 

FREED-STOOL.  A seat  or  chair  in  churches 
near  the  altar,  to  which  offenders  fled  for  sanc- 
tuary, as  their  last  and  most  sacred  refuge. 
One  at  Beverly  is  described  in  Brome’s  Travels, 
ed.l700,  p.  153. 

FREEHOLDANDE.  Freeholder.  Weber. 

FREELEGE.  Privilege ; freedom.  North. 

FREELI-FRAILY.  Anything  light,  unsubstan- 
tial, or  frivolous.  East. 

FREBLNES.  FraUty.  (vf.-A'.) 

Merey  loogeth  to  the  be  kynde, 

Of  my /rftlnes  thou  wytt  have  mynde. 

MS.  Confab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  1. 

FREEM.  Handsome.  YorM. 

FREE-MARTIN.  If  a cow  has  twin  calves  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  the  female  is  termed  a/ree-mer- 
/m,  and  is  said  never  to  breed.  Far.  dial 

FREEMBN-SONGS.  A name  formerly  given  to 
ballads  of  a lively  description. 

FREENDESSE.  A female  friend.  Baber, 

FREENDFUIiLE.  Friendly.  Pr.  Parv. 

FREER.  A friar.  Skelton. 

FREES.  Frail;  brittle.  Pr.  Parv. 

FREESPOKEN.  Affable.  Var.  dial. 

FREEST.  Most  noble.  Gateayne. 

FREBT.  (1)  Devoured.  Weber. 

(2)  A spectre ; a frightful  object.  North. 

FRE-HERTYD.  Liberal.  Pr.  Parv. 

FREISER.  The  strawberry  plant. 

FREIST.  To  freeze ; to  cool.  (yf.-S.)  SeeLang- 
toft’s  Chron.p.  175.  To  seek,  ib.  p.  119. 

PREISTES.  Freughts.  Ileame. 

PREITUR,  The  frater-house,  q.  V.  See  Wright’s 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  331 ; St.  Brandan,  p.  13. 

FREK.  Quick ; eager ; hasty ; finn ; powerful ; 
brave.  See  Minot's  Poems,  pp.  2, 15 ; 'Thorn- 
ton Romances,  pp.  234,  292. 

We  hafo  foughtese  in  falthe  by  jone  fTciche  tUamlcs, 

With  tho/TokMoste  folke  that  to  thi  foo  linges. 

Mort«  jirthure,  MS.  Lincvfn,  f.  €0. 
Thay  faghtc  thonto/rekly. 

There  wiatc  nsitc  wiitcriy 
Wha  solde  bafe  the  mayatry. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  \1,  f.  131 

FREKE.  Man ; fellow.  (J.-S.) 

Thane  foloua  frekly  one  fote  frekket  y-newe. 

And  of  the  Romayna  arrayed  appone  rychestedea. 

Morit  Arthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  67« 

FRRKENYS.  Freckles.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FRELE.  Frail.  (J.^N.) 

Thyi  worlde  hyt  ys  fuDe  fekylle  and 
AUeday  be  day  hyt  wylle  enpayre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.38,  f.  40. 
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FRELETE.  FraUty.  {A.-S.)  FreUlete,  frail- 
ties, Life  of  Alexander,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  21. 

If  it  iobe  that  aiynful  mon  that  jlt  Ugreved  with 
frnUU  of  fleache  denyes  not  hU  childer. 

MS.  Bgrriim  84S,  f.  53 

FRELICHE.  Noble.  {A.-S.) 

With  prophetci  and  patrlarkc*,  and  apextlyi  fuUe 
Dobiilei 

Before  hif  frtlicht  face  that  fourmede  ui  alle. 

Mvrtt  Arthurtt  MS.  Linevin,  f/03. 

FRELNES.  Frailty.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  108. 

FRELY.  Noble.  {A.-S.) 

Scho  c« /rely  and  falrc, 

Aqd  the  crU  awne  ayere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17>  (. 

FREM.  (1)  Same  as  Frim,  q.  v. 

(2)  Strange ; foreign ; unknown.  Fram'd  per~ 
aontyfrem  fotkiy  strangers.  North.  " With 
fremid  and  sibbe,”  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p. 
202,  a provcrbiid  phrase  occurring  also  in 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  346.  “ Sybbe  or  fremmede,” 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  194.  It  there  means  simply 
not  related,  as  in  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1999; 
but  it  implies  sometimes  a feeling  of  enmity. 

The  eexte  commandment  forbeddee  ui  to  syone 
or  for  to  foly  fleschety  with  any  womane,  owther 
eybbe  or  fremmede,  wedde  or  unwedde,  or  any 
flcachely  knawynge  or  dede  have  with  any. 

US.  Lincoln  A.i.  17,  f.SU. 

FREME.  To  perform.  Havelok,  441. 

FREMEDLY.  As  a stranger. 

Fnmadla  the  Francho  tung  fey  cs  belefede. 

Uorte  Arthura.  MS.  lanco/n,  f.  66. 

FRENCH.  (1)  The  name  of  a dish  described  in 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  40. 

2)  Very  bad ; in  great  trouble.  Baat. 

3)  An  old  term  for  the  /ue#  renerea. 

FRENCH-AND-ENGLISH.  A children’s  game 

mentioned  by  Moor,  p.  238. 

FRENCH-BRUSH.  A brush  used  for  rubbing 
horses  down.  Gent.Rec.ii.il. 

FRENCH-CROWN.  The  crown  of  a French- 
man’s  head;  a piece  of  French  money;  the 
baldness  produced  by  the  tuea  ventrea.  This 
term  was  a favourite  subject  for  puns  with  some 
of  our  old  dramatists. 

FRENCH-CRUST.  The  /«e»  oenerea. 

FRENXHIFIED.  Havingthe  fVencA-misf, q.v, 

FRENCHMAN.  Any  man  of  any  country  who 
cannot  speak  English.  Boat.  Bracton  uses 
the  term  in  a similar  sense.  See  Jacob,  in  v. 

FRENCH-NUT.  A walnut.  U’eat. 

FRENCH-PIE.  Meat  stewed  between  two 
dishes.  Sec  Florio.  p.  85. 

FRBND.  Asked.  Guwayne. 

FRENDELESER.  More  friendless. 

FRENDRBDE.  Friendship.  fTeber. 

FRENDSBURIE-CLUBS.  An  old  hyword,  the 
origin  of  which  is  explained  in  Lambarde’s 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  368. 

FRENETIKE.  Frantic.  (A.~N.)  •*  Frcnetical 
raatlnes,”  HoU,  Henry  VII.  f.  32. 

FRENNE.  A stranger.  Sec  Frem  (2).  **  An 

alienc,  a forraine,  a /rewne,”  Florio,  p.  19. 

Frenned  child,”  PtiUgrave.  It  occurs  also 
ii»  Speiuer.  Hence,  perhaps, /rynfsAf,  strange, 


Chester  Plays,  i.  48,  where  MS.  Bodl.  175 
reads /renwA,  and  some  editors /ranitwA. 

FRENSEIE.  A frenzy.  (^.-iV.) 

FRENZY.  Frolicsome.  Laic. 

FREQUENCE.  Frequency.  Sec  Heywood's 
Royall  King,  1637,  epilogue. 

FREQUENT.  Currently  reported,  {lot.) 

FRERE.  A friar ; brother.  (A.-N.)  “Thom 
frerene  rede,”  i.  c.  tliroiigh  friars'  counsels, 
Rob.  Glouc.  Chron.  p.  .545. 

FRES.  Question,  or  doubt.  “ Nofres,”  Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,  p.  291. 

FRESCADES.  Cool  refreshments.  (Fr.)  To 
walk  in  fresco,  i.  e.  in  the  cool. 

FRESCHEUR.  Freshness.  (Fr.) 

The  /reichtur  of  the  feme  was  moderately  cooling, 
and  the  sent  of  it  Is  very  gratcfull  to  the  bralnc. 

Aubreji'a  IVilU,  Royni  Svc.  U8.  p.  1^. 

FRESCHYD.  Refreshed. 

And  depc  at  the  wellyc  groundc, 

The  water  hym  /rachird  that  was  colde. 

Cantab.  Ft.  li.  30.  f.  115. 

FRESE.  Frozen.  Hecme. 

PRESEE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery  made  of 
pork,  chickens,  and  spices. 

FRESH.  (1)  Intoxicated.  Var.  dial.  Some- 
times, excited  with  drinking ; and  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  iober. 

(2)  An  overflow  or  swelling  of  a river ; a flood ; 
a thaw.  A’brfA.  Kennett  gives  it  as  a Kent 
word,  “ a little  stream  or  river  nigh  the  sea.” 
See  Harrison,  p.  58. 

(3)  Brisk ; vigorous ; quick,  /’or.  diaL 

(4)  Rather  fat,  applied  to  cattle.  West. 

(5)  To  take  refreshment ; to  refresh.  In  Chaucer, 
and  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(6)  Gay  in  dress.  Oron.  **  I make  fresshe,  je 
acomfe,”  Palsgrave.  Handsome,  beautiful. 
Gower’s  Conf.  Amantis. 

(7)  Rainy.  North. 

(8)  Unripe.  Somcraet. 

FRESH-DRINK.  Small  beer.  far.  dial. 

FRESHEN.  To  enlarge  in  the  udder,  &c.  pre- 
vious to  calving.  North. 

FRESHER.  A small  frog.  Eaat. 

FRESH-LIQUOR.  Unsaltcd  hog’s  fat.  TTeaf. 

FRESHMAN.  A student  at  an  university  during 
bis  first  term.  Middleton,  iv.  51,  has  fresh- 
ufoman,  a word  coined  in  a similar  sense. 

FRESLILY.  Fiercely,  mil.  Irene. 

FRESONE.  A Friesiaud  horse.  (A.-S.) 

Dot  A freke  sUe  in  fyne  golde,  and  freUed  in  mIIc, 
Come  fortherroaste  on  a/rwone  In  flawmande  wedw, 
Uorte  ArthMfc.  US.  Une<}ln,  f.  t>7. 

FRESSE.  Fresh ; quick.  Heame. 

FRESTE.  (1)  To  delay,  or  linger. 

Thorowe  prayere  of  lho«c  gcntillc  roenc, 

Twelve  wekci  he  gaffe  hym  thane. 

No  langere  wold  he  frttic. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  124. 

(2)  To  lend,  or  trust.  Sec  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  316  ; 
Tundalc,  p.  3.  Freat,  loan,  The  Goode  Wif 
tbaught  hir  Daughter,  p.  13.  The  version  of 
this  |K>em  printed  in,  “ Certainc  Worthye 
Manuscript  Poems  of  great  Antiquitic.  pre- 
scr^■ci^  long  in  the  studic  of  a Nuiihfolkc  Gen- 
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tleman/’  1597,  reads  tr^tr.  Kcnnelt,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has,  **  Frhi,  to  give  respite  for 
a debt,  to  trust  for  a time,  or  forbear.”  Sorth. 
Atle  that  they  take  nowto/re^t, 
Therofthal  Uod  take  a que«t. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  37. 

FRET.  (1)  To  lament,  or  grieve.  Var-diaL 
*^(2)  A narrow  strait  of  the  sea. 

(3)  To  ferment,  as  citler.  WV#/. 

(4)  To  adoni.  {.i.-S.)  The  terra  fret  is  often 
found  in  early  writers  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  various  kinds  and  in  many  different 
senses.  !)ut  gencraliyto  any  work  that  roughens 
the  surface.  The  “ fret  of  gold”  in  Chaucer 
is  a kind  of  cap  made  like  iietwoik,  and  any- 
tiling  of  the  kind  was  said  to  be  fretted  when 
the  gems  were  placed  crosswise  in  alternate 
directions,  or  interlaced.  A fret  of  pearls, 
i.  c.  a coronet,  Test.  Vetust.  p.  135.  A frilled 
shirt  was  said  to  be  fretted.  A pair  of 
lK>ots,  temp.  John,  are  described  as  being  or« 
namented  with  circles  of  fretxcork^  meaning 
probably  embroidered  with  circles  intersecting 
each  other.  See  Strutt,  ii.  48.  In  architecture 
it  was  applied  to  embossed  work  or  minute 
carving.  Oxf.  Gloss.Arch.  p.  175.  Kennettbas, 
“ frett-trork,  the  more  curious  way  of  plaistcr- 
iiig  a roof  or  ceiling.” 

(5)  To  graze,  as  animals.  West. 

(6)  A wicker  basket.  Somerset. 

(7)  Tore  up.  Wilt,  Werv. 

FRKTCHETY.  Fretful; peevish ; hot;  fidgetty; 

old ; brittle.  West. 

FKETE.  (1)  To  eat,  or  devour.  .Mso, 

to  cat  away  as  a corrosive. 

For  drede  the  fyrmiimrnt  schall  kte. 

As  hyt  woldc  mankynde  fi-rte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  38.  f.  44. 
H-  has  /ret^ua  of  folke  mo  thane  fyfe  hondrethc, 

M'irte  Arthure,  MS.  Lintntn,  f.  G3. 

(2)  To  rub.  See  Holinshed,  Descr.  of  Scotland, 
p.  18.  Also,  to  blame,  or  scold. 

FRETENT.  Frightened.  Cumb. 

FRETISIIING.  A pain  and.  stiffness  in  the 
limbs  arising  from  cold. 

FRETROTS.  A sect  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Adamites.  Skinner. 

FRETS.  The  points  at  which  a string  is  to  he 
stopped  in  a lute  or  guitar.  Howell,  sect.  27. 

FRErrEN.  Spotted;  marked.  I'or.  dial. 

••  Pocky  fretened,”  Palsgrave. 

FRETTING.  A griping  in  tb»  stomach ; a writh- 
ing, or  turning  al^ut. 

FREV.  From.  Used  when  lOC  next  word  be- 
gins with  a vowel.  North. 

FREWIT.  Fruit.  Christroas  Carols,  p.  8. 

FREYHTE.  A fright.  Pr.  Part. 

FHEYN.  (1)  An  old  term  for  the  ordure  of  the 
boar  or  wolf.  Dryden’s  Twid,  p.  22. 

(2)  An  ash  tree.  {A.-N.) 

FREYNE.  To  ask.  {A.-S.) 

And  jsithe  he  fretAtrit  al'to  •withe, 

How  f4rrft  my 'Ally  br>(;hte.  MS.Uar!.3iM,fM. 
He  frtyttrd  the  Kynft  in  hi*  ere, 

What  lorUis  that  ihel  were 
That  ktondU  here  the  bye. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53. 


FREYNS.  (1)  Bridles.  FinchaU  Ch. 

(2)  French.  LayleFreine,  225. 

FKIARS’-FLIES.  Idlers.  See  Northbrooke’i 
Treatise,  1577,  pp.  43, 57.  **  Flen,  flyys,  and 
freris  populum  Domini  male  cicdunt,”  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  91.  Daddy-longlegs  arc  so  called  in 
Somerset. 

FRlAKS’-KNOTS.  Some  kind  of  tassels  used 
in  embroidery.  They  are  mentioned  in  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  80;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  1831. 

FRIARS’-LOAVES.  Fossil  echini.  Suffolk. 

FRIARS'-PIECE.  The  piece  of  fat  in  a leg  of 
mutton  called  the  popFs  eye. 

FRICACE.  A kind  of  ointment  for  a sore  place. 
Jonson. 

FRICHE.  Brisk ; nimble ; quick.  Oxon.  No 
doubt  from  fryke^  q.  v. 

PRICKLE.  A basket  for  fruit  that  holds  about 
a bushel.  Dean  Milles  MS. 

FRIDGE.  To  rub ; to  fray.  AlorM. 

FRIDLEYS.  The  name  of  certain  small  rents 
which  were  formerly  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
great  manor  of  Sheffield  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Frith  of  Hawksworth  for  lil>erty  of  com- 
mon. Hunter,  p.  40. 

FRIE.  A ver>'  young  and  small  pike. 

FRIEND-BACK.  Ahang-naU.  North. 

FRIEZE.  A coarse  narrow  cloth,  formerly 
much  in  use.  Garments  having  long  wool 
were  said  to  be  friezed. 

FRIGGE.  The  rump  of  beef  or  mutton.  Warw. 
Also,  to  warm ; to  fiddle-faddle,  or  meddle 
officiously ; to  wriggle. 

FRIGHTEN.  To  astonish.  West. 

FRIGHTFUL.  Fearful.  Suffolk. 

FRILL.  (1)  The  cry  of  an  eagle. 

(2)  To  turn  back  in  plaits.  Var.  dial. 

^3)  To  tremble,  or  shiver,  a term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  hawks.  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

PRIM.  Vigorous;  thriving;  well-fed;  tender, 
or  brittle ; fresh ; quick  grown.  North.  It 
is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Drayton. 

FRIMICATE.  To  affect  delicacy ; to  give  one's 
self  airs  about  trifles.  East.  / 

FRIMZY.  Slight ; thin  ; soft.  Kent. 

FRINE.  To  whine,  or  whimper.  Nwth. 

FRINJEL.  That  part  of  a flail  which  falls  on 
the  com.  Suffolk. 

FRINNISHY.  Over-nice.  Eeton. 

FRINNY.  To  neigh.  Lane. 

FRIPERER.  One  who  cleans  old  apparel  for 
sale ; a seller  of  old  clothes  and  rags ; a brokci . 
Called  also  a fripler  and  fripper. 

FRIPPERY.  An  old  clothes  shop.  **  A frip- 
pery of  old  ragges,”  Florio,  p.  92. 

FRISE.  Friesland.  See  ^m.  of  the  Rose, 
1093;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1372. 

FRISKET.  Tliat  whereon  the  paper  is  laid  to 
he  put  under  the  spindle  in  printing. 

FRISKIN.  A gay  lively  person.  Liquor,  when 
fermenting  rapidly,  is  frisky. 

FRISLET.  A kind  of  small  ruffle. 

FRTSSURE.  A dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  hare. 
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FRIST.  Same  as  Frette  (2). 

FRISTELE.  A flute.  {A.-N.)  Left  unexplained 
by  Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  i.  59. 

FRIT.  (1)  A kind  of  pancake.  Line. 

(2)  A fright.  Also,  frightened.  Var.  dial. 

FRITCH.  Free ; pleasant ; sociable.  Weit. 

FRITFUL.  Timorous ; fearful.  }Farw. 

FRITH.  A hedge,  or  coppice.  See  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  30.  “ Also  there  is  diflTerence 
between  the  fryth  and  the  fell ; the  fels  are 
understood  the  mountains,  yallycs,  and  pas> 
tureswith  come,  and  such  like;  the  frythca 
betoken  the  springs  and  coppyses,”  Noble  Art 
ofVenerie,  1611,  p.  98.  Drayton  explains  it 
**a  high  wood,*’  a sense  it  seems  to  bear  in 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  157,  1688;  Minot,  p.  9 ; 
Sir  Amadas,  546 ; Cov.  Myst.  p.  264;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  224,  241,  355;  Const.  Mas. 
6, 266 ; Antiirs  of  Arther,  i.  8,  iv.  10.  A dis- 
tinction between  frith  and  wood  seems  to  be 
made  in  Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  80,  “ out 
of  forest  and  frUhe»  and  alle  faire  wodcs.** 
Some  writers  explain  it  to  mean  all  hedge- 
wood  except  thorns,”  a sense  still  used  in  the 
provinces ; and  it  occurs  in  the  loc<ol  glossaries 
with  the  following  meanings, — unused  pas- 
ture land ; a field  taken  from  a woo<l ; young 
underwood;  brushwood.  Many  woods  in  Kent 
are  still  called  friths.  Frythed,  wooded.  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  1 12.  ” Frith,  to  plash  a hedge. 
Deton,**  Dean  MiUesMS. 

The  ttevard  dr  Gaymero, 

And  mooy  gud  tqwycre, 

Thay  broght  heme  on  here 
Ttn/rythit  uofayne. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f- 137. 

FRITIIE.  Peace.  {A.-S,) 

FRITTERS.  Small  pancakes,  with  apples  in 
them.  Suffolk,  We  have  frylowrt  in  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  179,  translated  by  lagana,  which  was 
a kind  of  pancake ; and  the  xorm  fritter  occurs 
in  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Laganum.  See  also  a 
receipt  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449.  Frutour, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88.  ” A fritter  or  pancake ; 
a kind  of  bread  for  children,  as  ftitters  and 
wafers,”  Baret,  1580,  F.  1137,  1138. 

FRITTING.  Fitting  and  fastening  the  felloes 
of  a wheel.  Kennett. 

FRITTISH.  Cold.  Cumb, 

FRIZ.  Frozen,  Var.diaL  ” All  out,  can’t  get 
no  groundsel.”  Fret  occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

PRIZADE.  Preize  cloth.  See  Arch.  xi.  92; 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  45. 

FRO.  From.  North,  Sec  From. 

FKOATING.  Unremitting  industry.  Tumd. 
It  apparently  means  vMndimg,  repairmgt  Mid- 
dleton, ii.  69. 

FROniCHER.  A furbisher.  It  is  explained  by 
urigenator  in  Nominale  MS. 

FROBLY-MOBLY.  Indifferently  weU.  Suseex^ 

FROCK.  (1)  A long  loose  garment  worn  by 
monks.  The  term  seems  also  to  have  l>ecn 
applied  to  a kind  of  loose  coat.  See  Strutt, 
ii.  246 ; Prompt.  Parv.  p.  1 79. 

(2)  A frog.  Reliq.  Antiq.  U.  80. 


FRODMORTELL.  A free  pardon  for  murder 
or  manslaughter.  {A.-S.) 

Ilksn  of  thU  tal  have  pees 

Of /re<fmorrf//anU  il  deedes. 

Motuut.  Aitglie.  Ii.  133. 

FROES.  Prows.  Sec  Frow. 

FROG.  (1)  Frog  in  the  middle,  a well-known 
child’s  game.  Fro^  otcr  an  old  dog,  lca{>- 
frog,  list  of  games,  Uawl.  MS. 

(2)  Part  of  a horse’s  foot.  JFore. 

(3)  A monk’s  frock.  See  Frock  (1). 

FROGGAM.  A sUttern.  Yorkth. 

FROGON.  A poker. 

FROG-SPIT.  Same  as  Cuckoo-^it,  q.  v. 

raOICE.  See  Frock  (\). 

He  route!  h with  a tlepy  noyce. 

And  brustcicth  as  a monkis  /roiet. 

Cower,  MS.  S»r.  Antiq.  134.  f.  Itl. 

FROISE.  (1)  To  spread  thin.  Suffolk. 

(2)  A large  kind  of  pancake,  of  the  full  size  of 
the  fr)ing-pan,  and  of  considerable  thickness; 
80  thick  as  sometimes  to  contain  small  pieces 
of  bacon  mixed  and  fried  with  the  batter, 
when  it  is  called  a baeon-froizc.  Eaet.  The 
ancient  /raise  was  like  a pancake  in  form,  but 
com(K)sed  of  different  materials. 

FROKIN.  A little  frow,  q.  v. 

FROM.  Away  from.  Shak. 

FUOME.  Atte  frame,  at  the  first,  immediately, 
above  all  things.  See  Attefrome ; Gy  of  W'ar- 
wike,  p.  2 ; Beves  of  Ilamtoun,  p.  54. 

FROMMARD.  An  iron  instrument  to  rend  or 
split  laths.  West. 

FROMMET.  From.  Salop. 

FROMONDE.  Part  of  tlie  armour? 

Fulle  butt  in  the  frunt  the  /romonde  he  hittet. 
That  the  bumyscht  blade  to  the  brayne  rynnet. 

M»rte  Arthure,  MS,  Ltneoin,  (.  6S 

FRON.  From.  Towncley  Myst.  p.  106. 

FRONST.  Wrinkled.  {A.-N.) 

FRONT.  The  forehead.  Maundevilc,  p.  203. 
Hence,  to  butt,  as  rams  do.  To  front  up,  to 
bind  the  hair  with  a fillet. 

FRONTAL.  A piece  of  armour  for  the  forehead 
of  a horse.  Spelt  fronstall  in  the  Nomcn 
dator,  1585,  p.  251.  Also  as  Frontier,  q.  v. 

FRONTIER.  A banging  which  covered  the  fron 
of  an  altar.  It  was  often  highly  decorated 
and  the  arms  of  the  family  who  presented  it 
were  sometimes  emblazon^  thereon.  Fron- 
tore,  Test.  Vetust.  p.  81.  The  front  of  a build- 
ing was  also  so  called.  See  Roquefort,  in  ▼. 
Frontiere,  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  for 
front  or  border  in  1 Hen.  IV.  L 3. 

FRONTLET.  A forehead-band.  See  Nomen* 
dator,  p.  251  ; Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  T.  viii. 

FRONSTEAD.  A farm-yard.  Yorksk. 

FROOM.  Strong ; healthy.  Glouc. 

FRORE.  Frozen.  Froare,  Asbmole’s  Ttieat. 
Chem.  Brit.  1652,  pp.  19,54.  Frory,  frosty, 
froatby,  in  Spenser. 

PRORING.  Help ; aid ; assistance.  (A.-S.) 

FRORT.  Forward.  Chesh, 

PROSH.  A frog.  North.  Oftener  pronounced 
frosk.  See  Townelcy  Myst.  p.  62 ; Reynard 
the  Poxe,  p.  48;  Arch.  xxx.  373,  where  it  is 
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stated  that  the  herb  vervain  is  called  /roam 
because  its  leaves  arc  “ lyke  the  frossys  fet.” 
**  Rana,  a froschc/*  Nominale  MS. 
Ilis  frount  and  his  rorhevedcalle  was  it  over 
As  the  felle  of  a/rcwAr«.  and  fraknede  it  aemede. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  IJncnin,  f.  64. 
See  we  not  the/V*OMA<>«  and  undone  wormesgrn* 
drid  of  powder  of  the  ertlic  In  standyn^^e  watris  and 
plttea  cryynge  in  hir  maoer. 

Ckxtoft'a  Dir-crra 

FROSLING.  Any  thing,  as  a plant  or  animal, 
nipped  or  injured  by  frost.  Suffolk.  See 
Skelton,  ii.  173. 

FROST.  To  turn  down  the  hinder  of 
horse’s  shoes  in  frosts,  to  prevent  their  slip> 
ping.  h'4i»t. 

FROST.CETCHRN.  Frost-bitten.  Salop. 

FROSTED.  Frozen.  Devon. 

FROST-NAILS.  Nails  with  heads  sharp  filed 
put  in  horse’s  shoes  to  prevent  their  slipping 
in  frosty  weather.  Tar.  dial. 

FROTE.  To  rub.  {A.-S.) 

Turne  up  the  forchea,  and  frott  them  with  blood. 

Book9  of  Huntingt  1506. 

FROTERER.  One  who  rubs.  Manton. 

FROTH.  Tender.  Tosser,  p.  86. 

FROTHER,  To  feed.  Lmc. 

FROTY.  Forty.  Skelton,  ii.  274. 

FROUER.  To  favour ; to  aid.  {A.^S.)  “Help 
and  frouer”  Leg.  Cath.  p.  52. 

FROUGH.  Loose;  spongy;  brittle;  tender. 
Var.  dial.  Short,  crisp,  applied  to  wood, 
bread,  &c. 

FROUNCE.  (1)  A disease  in  hawks,  which 
attacks  the  mouth  and  palate,  so  that  they 
cannot  close  the  beak.  See  Reltq.  Antiq. 
i.  294  ; Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

(2)  To  wrinkle.  Also,  to  frown.  As  a substan- 
tive, a frown  or  wrinkle.  In  later  writers,  to 
curl  or  twist. 

With  that  iche/ro«nce<A  up  the  brow, 

Thb  eovcfuunt  y wlHc  atowe 

Oow«r,  MS.  Soc.  Anii^.  134,  f.  46. 
ICay  hire  to  that  he  prooounce 
A plaync  good  worde,  withoute  fnmncf. 

Oower,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  63. 
The  frount  ftvun^eth  that  was  shene. 

The  neee  droppeth  ofte  bitwene. 

Cmrmf  Mumdi,  MS.  Cktt.  Trln.  Cantab,  f.  S3. 

(3)  A flounce,  in  dress.  Mares. 

(4)  An  irregular  or  wrinkled  kind  of  ornament 
on  a cnp.  Pr.  Parv. 

FROUNTELLB.  A fronUet. 
with  a froHntelts  endent. 

With  perle  of  oryenu  MS.  L4neefn  A.  L 17,  f.  133. 

FROUNTY.  Very  passionate,  i.ine. 

FROUSB.  To  rumple.  Somtk. 

PROUST.  A musty  smell.  / ar.  dial. 

FROUZB.  To  curl.  Florio,  p.  247. 

FROUZY.  Froward ; peevish ; crusty.  In  Kent, 
it  signifies  anything  disordered  and  offbntivc 
to  the  eye  or  smell.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

FROW.  (1)  A woman.  (Du/.)  The  term  it  still 
in  nse  in  the  North  of  England  for  a dirty 
woman,  a slattern,  a lusty  woman.  “ Ancilia, 
a miskin  fro,'*  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  518. 


See  Harrison’s  England,  p.  177 ; Patient 
Grissel,  p.  48. 

2)  Same  as  Fraught  q.  v. 

3)  Fickle ; wicked  ? 

Thoghe  the  prest  be  faU  or  /Hm*, 

The  masse  ys  ever  gode  jr<now. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  16, 

(4)  Hasty;  hastily.  MS.  Harl.  913. 

FROWARD.  (1)  Averse.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  From.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  41. 

FROWARDES.  Frowardness.  Skelton. 

FROWDIE.  A dirty  woman.  North. 

FROWER.  Same  as  Frommard,  q.  v. 

FROWRINGE.  Froward.  Sec  the  Romance  of 
Octavian,  Oxf.  1809,  p.  59. 

FROWY.  Stale ; not  sweet.  Fast.  Applied  to 
grass  in  Spenser. 

FROWYTE.  Fruit.  Froyles,  Morte  Arthure, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 

He  preaaede  to  pulle /rouyre  with  his  haade, 

Alt  mane  for  fude  that  was  nere  faynt. 

TrU0  TTiomOM,  MS.  Ufioo/n,  f.  150. 

Thonour  In  Octobyr  tygnyfyes  that  same  jere 
frete  wyndyi  and  greteskanteneue  of  comnyi,  and 
lytylle  frowytua  on  trees.  MS.  Uncotn  A.  1. 17,  f’50. 

FRUB.  To  rub,  or  furbish.  Florio,  p.  25. 

FRUCE.  Fruit.  Pr.  Parv. 

FRUCTUOUS.  Fruitful ; pleasant.  (A.-N.) 

It  was  joie  for  to  here  and  see 

The  fnietuoida  talkyng  that  he  had  to  ne. 

MS.  RawL  C.  86. 

PRUE.  True ; faithful.  Line. 

FRUGAL.  R^axed.  Norfolk. 

FRUGGAN.  (1)  A curved  iron  scraper  with 
which  ashes  in  an  oven  are  stiired.  North. 

An  oven-forke,  tearmed  in  Lincolnshire  a 
fruggint  wherewith  fuell  is  both  put  into  an 
oven,  and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it,’* 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fourgon. 

(2)  A slovenly  woman.  North. 

FRUIT.  Apples.  Her^. 

FKUITESTERE.  A female  scUer  of  fruit. 
Chttueer. 

FRUM.  Early;  before  its  time;  numerous; 
thick ; firm ; rank ; overgrown.  West.  Also 
as  Print,  q.  v. 

FRUMENTY.  HoUed  wheat  boUed  in  milk,  and 
seasoned  with  cinnamon,  sugar,  &c.  Ancient 
recipes  for  it,  differing  from  each  other,  occur 
in  the  Forme  of  Cory,  pp.  91, 121.  SeeReliq. 
Antiq.  L 88.  **  Prumentee  noble,**  MS.  Morte 
Arthnre,  f.  55.  A person  in  a dilemma  is  said 
to  be  tu  a frumentg  ssseat. 

FRUMP.  (V)  A lie.  '*  To  tell  one  a lie,  to  give 
a fhimp,”  HoUybaad,  1593.  To  frump  up  a 
tale,  i.  e.  to  invent  one. 

(2)  To  be  rude ; to  mock ; to  rebuke.  Also,  a 
sarcastic  taunt ; a tou  under  the  chin ; a flout, 
or  mock.  **  To  frump  one,  to  take  one  np 
hastily,  to  speak  short,”  Kennett  MS.  **  So 
merry  in  your  frumps,”  Locrine,  p.  54.  See 
Florio,  pp.  52,  72 ; Stanihorst,  p.  34  ; Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  80. 

(3)  A cross  old  woman ; a gossip.  Var.  dial 
Also,  to  go  about  gossipping. 

(4)  To  complain  without  cause.  Lane. 
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FRUMPISH.  Scornful;  contemptuous;  peev- 
ish ; frowartl.  Var.  dial. 

FRUMPLE.  To  \sTinkle  ; to  crumple ; to  ruffle, 
or  disorder,  far.  dial. 

FRUMPY.  Same  u q.  v. 

FUUNDELE.  Two  pecks.  JVor/A. 

FUUNT.  To  affront.  Som&rsef. 

FRUNTELEY,  Same  as  Frontier,  q.  v. 

FUUS.  Fruit.  Sofnerset. 

FRUSIl.  (1)  To  bruise;  to  indent;  to  break,  or 
dash  to  pieces.  See  Florio,  p.  24 ; Kyng  Ali- 
saimdcr,  1814;  Stanihurst,  p.  29;  Horn 
Childe,  p.  303.  To  frush  a chicken,  t.  e.  to 
carve  it. 

(2)  To  rash  violently.  Sec  Maundevilc,  p.  238 ; 
Degrevant,  1087. 

FruKheue  on  alle  the  frape,  and  bicniM  afTraye-le. 

Morte  Arthur*,  MS,  Unfoin,  f.  83. 

(3)  Said  of  wood  that  is  apt  to  break  and  splin- 
ter. North. 

(41  To  rub,  or  scrub.  Line. 

(5)  To  set  tl»c  feathers  of  an  arrow  upright.  See 
Nares,  in  v. 

FRUSTIC.AL.  Festive.  Beds. 

FRUTINON.  Now  and  then.  Fm»(. 

FRUTTACE.  A fritter.  Yorksh.  Hence 

Fruttace-Wednesday,  Ash-Wednesday,  when 
fritters  were  eaten. 

FRUWARD.  Forward.  Percy. 

FRU3T,  Fruit  Apol.  Loll.  p.  4. 

FRY.  (1)  A drain.  IVUts. 

(2)  Young  children.  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  434.  “To 

the  and  to  thi  fry,”  i.  e.  seed,  or  progeny, 
Towncley  Myst.  p.  24.  “ A great  frie  of 

young  children,”  Kcnnctt,  MS.  I^nsd.  1033. 

(3)  The  pluck  of  a calf.  North. 

(4 ) Free ; noble.  “ That  child  that  was  so  fry,” 
Rembruu,  p.  424.  {A.-S.) 

FRYCE.  FreUe  cloth.  Borde. 

FRYKE.  (1)  Fresh;  active;  lusty.  See  Chron. 
Vilod.  p-  89;  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  230; 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  100, 179. 

Thys  d»y  a man  y«  fre^che  and  fryke. 

And  schr«yth  forthe  a gtadl>  there. 

MS.  Cantab.  F(.  It.  3fl,  f.  19. 
Whan  the  theves  deden  hym  wounde. 

The  ferndya  y lycken  to  the  doggyi/ryhe. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.26. 

(2)  To  go,  or  move  hastilv. 

FRYSOUN.  A Frieslaudcr.  (/f.-5.) 

He  jedc  and  aelilc  hym  for  rauiitoun, 

At  London  to  a Fyioun.  J/S.%fa»/.  1701,  f.  70. 

FRYTE.  Fruit.  See  Const.  Mason,  p.  33; 
Tundalc’s  Visions,  p.  65. 

FU.  Full.  Rii»on. 

FUANTS.  The  dung  of  the  wolf,  fox,  marten, 
or  badger.  Twici,  p.  22. 

FUATTEI).  Flailed.  JVebfr. 

FUR.  (1)  To  put  off;  to  deceive.  At  marbles, 
an  irregular  mode  of  projecting  the  taw  by  an 
effort  of  the  w hole  hand,  instead  of  the  thumb 
only.  See  Moor,  p.  138. 

(2)  A small  fat  child.  North. 

FUCKSAIL.  The  fore-sail.  {Om'/i,) 

FUCK^V1N1>.  A species  ofhawk.  North. 

FUCUS.  Paint  fur  the  complexion,  formerly 


mticli  used  by  ladies,  and  composed  frequently 
of  highly  injurious  mineral  poisons.  “Fiicuscs 
for  ladies,”  Strodc's  Floating  Island,  stg.  C. 

FUD.  (1)  The  tail  of  a hare.  AorM. 

(2)  To  kick  with  the  feet.  Craven. 

FUDDAH.  Further.  East. 

FUDDEK.  As  much  as  a two-horec  cart  will 
contain  ; a fothcr.  North. 

FUnniN.  A kick.  Craven. 

FUDDLE.  To  intoxicate  6sh  ; to  indulge  in 
drink.  Var.  dial. 

FUDDLED.  Bothered.  Dorset. 

FUDE.  (1)  Man  ; person.  See /•We.  In  use  iu 
Devon,  according  to  Milles  MS. 

And  all  1 am  maydeno  trewc  and  gent, 

If  ;c  be  bothe  at  one  auent, 

I fayle  the  for  na/udr.  MS.  lAneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  LID- 

(2)  Ftiod.  Perceval,  1.326. 

PUDGE.  (1)  A little  fat  person.  North. 

(2)  To  poke  with  a stick.  Suffolk.  The  tenn 
seems  to  be  metaphorically  used  hy  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World.  1674, 
*^fudged  up  into  such  a smirkish  live- 
liness,” dedication. 

(3)  Nonsense;  fabulous.  Var.  dial. 

(4)  To  walk  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

FUDGEE.  To  contrive  to  do.  Devon. 

FUDGEL.  An  awkward  child.  Cumh. 

FUE.  To  make  an  attempt.  Norttu 

FUEL.  Garden  stuff,  lleref. 

FUELER.  The  domestic  who  made  the  hroa. 
Also,  as  Fewiller,  q.  v. 

FUF.  Five.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6711. 

FUFF.  To  blow,  or  puff.  North. 

FUFFY.  Light ; soft ; spongy.  North. 

FUGATION.  A hunting  ground.  Et  cives 

habeant  ftigationes  suas  ad  fugandum,  Carta 
Lib.  Hen.  1.  Civ.  Lond. 

FUGE.  To  take  flight.  {Lot.) 

FUGER-SATTEN.  Figured,  or  branched  satin. 
Sec  Unton  Inventories,  p.  1 1. 

FUGH.  A species  of  musical  composition,  ge- 
nerally termed  fugue. 

FUGLEMAN.  A person  who  directs  the  cheer- 
ing of  a crowd  or  mob.  Var.  dial. 

FUKES.  Locks  of  hair.  North.  Markham, 
Countrey  Farmc,  1616,  p.  465,  uses  the  term 
for  fueuses. 

FULBOLSY.  Violently.  Beds. 

FULCH.  To  beat,  or  push ; to  gore,  as  a bull ; 
to  squeeze ; at  taw,  to  edge  on  unfairly. 
Devon. 

FULCULENCY.  “ Drcggic  refuse  and  fulcu- 
leneie,**  Topscll's  Serpents,  p.  41. 

FULDE.  Destroved.  Heame. 

FULDEN.  Filled,  ^tt  Aldrm. 

FULDRIVE.  Fullv  driven;  completed,  ('haucer. 

FULE.  (1)  A bird,' or  fowl.  North. 

(2)  Cold-foil.  Pr.  Parv.  p.  182.  The  term  ftdge 
occurs  in  Gawanc  and  Goldgros. 

FUl.FIL.  To  fill  up  entirely;  to  make  full. 
t*alsgrave. 

FUL-FREMED.  Full  or  quite  perfect.  {A.-S.) 

FUl.HED.  Fulness.  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

FULIKE.  Foullv;  sharacfullv.  {A.-S.) 
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PULK.  (1)  A ptirasc  made  use  of  by  hoys  pUy- 
iog  at  taw,  when  they  slily  push  the  hand 
forward  to  he  nearer  the  mark.  Dean 
Milles*  MS.  Glossary. 

(2)  A hollow  place.  Skinn<r. 

FULKE.  People.'  Chauerr. 

FULKER,  A pawnbroker,  or  usurer. 

FULL.  (1)  Dark  ; cloudy.  Devon. 

(2)  Quite ; entirely  ; every  way.  Var.  dial.  See 
Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

(3)  Intoxicated.  Craven. 

(4)  Several  compounds  of  this  word  denote  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity.  as/iif/-^n^,  full-buit^ 
full^rive,  fuU^puMh^  fulUemack,  fulUeplit, 
fuU-Mpwt,  &c. 

(5)  For;  because  ; on  account  of.  North. 

FULL.\MS.  False  dice.  Shak.  There  were 

high  fuUaros  and  low  fullams,  to  denote  dice 
loaded  on  the  high  or  low  number.  j 

FULLAIUNG.  A groove  into  which  the  nails  j 
of  a horse’s  shoe  are  inserted.  Salop. 

FULI^-BETTER.  Much  better.  North. 

FULL-CRY.  Hounds  are  in  full  cry ^ when  they 
run  onlcrly,  and  “hold  it  merrily  together.” 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  78. 

FUIiL-DUE.  Final  acquittance.  Ea$l. 

FULLE.  (1)  Fill ; sufficiency. 

with  the  grace  of  Cod,  or  hyt  were  nyghte, 

The  yeant  had  hy«  /u'{«  of  fyghte. 

MS.  Cantnb.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  «. 

(2)  To  cleanse,  or  make  clean.  Line. 

FULLED.  Baptised.  Heame. 

FULL-FLOPPEIL  A^l  sufficiently  feathered 
to  leave  the  nest.  4^1- 

FULL-FROTH.  A cow  is  said  to  he  in  fuU- 
froth,  when  she  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk.  St^folk.  , 

FULLCENS.  Refulgence;  hrightness. 

FULLING-STOCKS.  A machine  used  in  a mill 
for  fulling  cloth. 

FULL-LITTLE.  Too  little.  North. 

FULLM.AUT.  A polc-cat.  It  occurs  under 
other  forms.  “ A fitch,  or  fullmart,”  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Delette.  See  Harrison,  p.  225. 
Fulmarde,  Kcliq.  Antiq.  i.  81  ; fulthmard^  ib. 
ii,  83 ; “ fulmer,  or  polcattc,”  liaret. 

FULLOCK.  (1)  To  jerk  the  hand  unlawfully.  A 
term  at  marbles. 

(2)  A sudden  hcavv  fall.  Derb. 

FULL-PITCH,  Ploughing  the  full  depth  of 
the  soil  is  called  t^ing  it  up  a full-pitch. 
Norf. 

FULLSOME.  Nasty  ; mdelieate.  Abr/A.  “ Ful- ! 
some,  or  sluttish,  S7ua/}rf(ta,”  Baret.  'I 

FULI.^SOON.  Very  soon.  Cftaucer.  Wick-  I 
lifTe  has  full  sorry,  &c. 

FULL-STATED.  Spoken  of  a leasehold  estate 
held  under  three  lives.  Devon. 

FULLTNGB.  Baptising.  (A.-S.) 

FUL-MADE. ' ‘W’rought ; finished. 

FULSUM.  To  help,  or  aid.  Gawayne. 

FULSUMLI.  Pleiitcously.  IVitt.  iVerw. 

FULSUMNESSE.  Satiety.  (^.-5.) 

FULTH-HEDE.  Filthiness.  Lhame. 

FUL-TRUST.  Trussed  full ; fiUed  up.  JVeber. 


FUMBLE-FISTED.  Very  awkward  in  handling 
things.  Suffolk. 

FUME.  (1)  Smoke.  (^.-.V.) 

As  from  ihe  fyr#  depertylh 
Su  body  and  »ow)c  atondre  goothe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  SO. 

(2)  To  become  inflamed.  Salop. 

FUMES.  The  onhire  of  the  hert.  “ And  jif  men 
Speke  and  a.ske  hym  of  the  fumes,  he  shal 
clcpe  Jumes  of  an  hert,”  Mavitre  of  the  Game, 
MS.  Bodl.  546. 

FUMETEUE.  The  plant  fumitory,  called  erthe- 
amoA  in  MS.  Sloauc  5.f.  5. 

FUMING. BOX.  A pastile-bumer. 

KU  M I S H . Angry ; fractious.  Suffolk. 

FUMLER.  A fumbicr.  Craven. 

FUMOSITE.  Fumes  ; steam ; smoke.  (A.~N.) 
FUMOUSLY.  Angrily  ; furiously.  “IwaxcAi- 
mouse  or  angryc,”  Palsgrave. 

FUMP.  (1)  A slap,  or  blow.  Devon. 

(2)  The  gist,  as  of  a joke.  Exmoor^ 
FUMY-BALL.  A puff-ball?  Hall’s  Satircs,p.  99. 
FUN.  (1)  To  cheat ; to  deceive.  Somersei. 

(2)  Found.  Minot,  p.  38.  North, 

(3)  A small  pitcher.  Exmoor. 

PUNCH.  To  push.  /.  of  Wight. 

FUND.  Found.  North, 

FUNDE.  To  go ; to  march. 

Now  to  the  forest  thay  /unde. 

Bathe  with  home  and  with  hunde. 

MS.  IJncuJn  A.  I.  17.  L ISt. 
FUNDELYNGE.  A foundling.  Prompt.  Parv. 
FUNDEMENT.  A foundation.  (A.^N.) 
FUNDIED.  Injured.  Turner’s  Herbal,  1502. 
FUNDLESS.  A foundling;  anything  acciden- 
tally discovered.  Warxr. 

FUNE.  (1)  Few.  Minot's  Poems,  p.  7. 

(2)  To  foin,  or  thrust. 

Whenne  thebate1le«  werejunede, 

With  iperli  frt'fcchely  thay  funede. 

MS.  Unmtn  A.  1. 17,  f.  hit. 

FUNGES.  Mushrooms.  (,/.-iV.) 

FUNK.  (1)  Touch-wood.  Suffolk,  “Fnnke,  or 
lytylle  fyyr,  ignicuhnP  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  Cross;  ill-tcmpcrcd.  Oxon. 

(3)  A horse  is  said  to  funk,  wlien  it  throw  s up 
its  hind  quarters  without  lashing. 

f4)  To  smoke;  to  cause  a had  ameil.  North. 

(5)  Great  fear.  Var.  dial. 

FUNNEL.  (1)  Afinial.  W'illis,  p.  64. 

(2)  A marc  mule  producetl  by  an  ass  covered  by 
a hnrsc.  Line. 

FUNNY.  Comical ; pleasing.  Far.  dial 
FUN-STON.  A font.  “And  hoven  in  fun~ 
ston,”  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  8.3. 

FUR.  (1)  A furrow.  North. 

2)  To  throw.  Somereet. 

3)  The  indurated  sediment  sometimes  found  in 
tea-kettles.  Suffolk. 

(4)  Fire.  Rob.  Gloue.  p.  8 ; St.  Brandan,  p.  8. 
FURBELOWS.  Fringe;  any  ornamental  part 

of  female  dress.  Ibr.  dial. 

FUUCHURE.  The  place  where  the  thighs  part; 
sometimes,  the  legs, 

FURCUM.  The  bottom ; the  whole.  Somertti. 
FURDE,  (1)  Tarried.  Ileariie. 
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(2)  Furred,  Kyiige  Johan,  p.  39. 

FL'KDST.  The  farthest.  Salop. 

Fl/'RE.  (1)  To  go.  Cumb.  It  occurs  as  the  part. 

pa.  in  R.  dc  Brunne,  Bowes  MS. 

(2)  Fared.  Also,  went.  Cavayw. 

Aleiaodcr  hadd  a grcic  lyite  for  to  ballicdc 
thertn,  and  went  into  it,  and  bathed  hyio,  and 
waaehede  hym  therin,  and  atao  tone  he  fetle  in  a 
fever,  and  a heved.werke,  therwlth  *o  that  he  fare 
wonder  llle.  MS.  Uncola  A.  1. 17.  f.  14. 

FUREL.  A furnace.  Somrrtel.  Welter  has 
fiirf  for  fire.  Sec  Fur  (4). 

FURENUEL.  The  fourth  part  of  a huahel  of 
corn.  Sec  Kennett,  p.  78. 

FURER.  An  ofliccr  whose  duty  it  was  to  Iturn 
false  measures.  Dean  Milles  MS. 

PURETTES.  Ferrets.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  G6. 
FUR-FORD.  Perished.  See  Kyng  Ali- 

saunder,  3814,  where  the  Bodl.  MS.  rightly 
omits  the  first  y-mad. 

FURGEON.  A prop.  Yorkth. 

FURGON.  Same  as  Fruppati,  q.  V.  “With/«r- 
goM  and  with  tongis  glowand,”  Tuntlalc,p.34. 
(A..N.)  Sec  Prompt.  Pare.  p.  182. 
FUR-HEADS.  Headlands  of  a field.  Dnon. 
FURIAL.  Raging.  {A.-S.) 

FURIBOND.  Mad  i outrageous.  Mnuhfu. 
FUR-IRE.  A fire-iron,  q.  t.  St.Brandan,  p.  30. 
FURL.  To  throw  ; to  hurl.  I.  Wight. 
FURLEY.  Wondrous.  Gaieaynr. 

FURLONG.  The  line  of  direction  of  ploughed 
lands : a division  of  an  uninclosed  corn-field. 
Var,  dial. 

FURME.  To  form.  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  14. 
FURMEST.  First ; foremost.  {A.-S.) 
FURMETY.  Same  as  Frummly,  q.  v. 
FURNACE.  (1)  A boiler.  Somrrtel. 

(2)  To  smoke  hke  a furnace.  Shak. 

FURNACE.  A fee  paitl  for  baking.  See  Ord. 
and  Reg.  p.  195. 

FURNER,  A malkin  for  an  oveti.  Line. 
FURNEY.  A furnace.  Maundevile,  p.  49. 
FURNEYE.  To  furnish.  Weber,  ii.  216. 
FURNIMENT.  Furniture;  decoration. 
FURNITADE.  Furniture.  Esse.r. 
FURNITURE.  This  word  formerly  signified  any 
kind  of  moveable  property.  A country  well 
stocked  with  animals,  Ac.  was  said  to  have 
good  furniture. 

FUHNOUR.  A baker.  (Ijit.)  Sec  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  70,  232.  Still  in  use  in  Kent. 

FUROLE.  A kind  of  meteor,  mentioned  by 
Skinner,  and  described  by  Cotgrave,  In  v. 
FURRED-HOOD.  A bood  lined  with  far.  Furdr 
ithodeit,  Kynge  Johan,  p.  39.  Furred  park, 
a wallet  of  skin  with  the  hair  outward. 
FURRED-UP.  Entangled.  South. 

FURROUR.  A fur.  or  skin.  Sec  .Maundevile, 
p.  247;  Planche’s  Costmne,  p.  174. 
FURRY'-DAY.  A dancing  festival  and  meriy- 
making  on  the  8th  of  May,  observed  w'itb 
great  ceremony  at  Helston,  co.  Cornw. 
FURSTI.  Thirsty.  See  Afurnt. 

If  he  etc  of  another  (re, 

Furerl  shat  he  never  be. 

Currer  tluitdi,  MS.  CM.  Tiiu.  CantoS.  f.  7. 


FURTHER.  Sec  example  under  Far. 

FURWE.  A furrow.  [A.-S.) 

FURZE-BREAK.  Land  where  furze  is,  or  lias 
been,  growing,  and  is  broken  up.  South. 
FURZE-CHIRPER.  The  mountain  finch.  It 
is  also  called  the  furze-chuckrr. 
FURZE-MAN-PIG.  A hedgehog.  Glouc. 
FURZEN.  Furze.  Tusser,  p.  189. 
FURZE-OWL.  A cockchafer.  Somrrtel. 
FUSBALL.  A puff-ball,  or  fungus.  I'ar.diaL 

Wych  wilbe  black  and  light  wlihalls 
Much  like  the  iiibatance  of  a /u-*bali. 

Athnwie^t  Thtat.  Vhem.  B>it.  165S.  p.  W\ 
FUSE.  The  track  of  a buck  in  the  grass.  An 
ancient  hunting  terra. 

FUSEL.  A 5|>imlle.  (/’V.) 

FUSIN.  Same  as  /•biwn,  q.  v.  We  haveytooun 
in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  100. 

FUSOMR.  Handy;  neat;  handsome.  AWA. 
FUSSLE.  A slight  confusion.  Sujfolko  Called 
in  some  places /naamenf. 

FUSSOCKING.  Large  and  fat.  North. 

' FUSSY.  Needlessly  or  over  busy.  Var.  dial. 
FUST.  (1)  A fist.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  356. 

(2)  A vessel  for  wine,  &c.  (Fr.)  See  the  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  522. 

(3)  To  mould  as  corn  docs.  Sec  Hamlet,  ir.  4, 
and  Palsgrave.  Fustinei,  Ord.  and  Keg.  p.  218. 

(4)  Wood. 

FUSTERER.  A maker  of  pack-saddles.  **  The 
saddlers  and  /uaferer#.”  Chester  Plays,  i.  6 
where  MS.  Bo<ll.  175,  readsyrywr*. 

FUSTIAN.  I>ow  ; vulgar ; coarse.  Fustian  tan- 
unintelligible  jargon,  such  as  gipsies  use. 
Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Barragouin ; Florio,  p.  60. 
FUSTIKE.  A kind  of  wood  used  by  dyers.  See 
Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  403. 

FUSTILARIAN.  A cant  term  of  contempt,  a 
fusty  stinking  fellow.  Shak. 

FUSTILUGS.  A big-boned  person  ; a fat  gross 
woman.  Exmoor.  “ A fustilug.  or  rank  smell- 
ing woman,*’  Howell. 

FUSTLE.  A fuss,  or  bustle.  fTartc. 

FUSTY.  (1)  Thirsty.  Wilts. 

(2)  Musty  ; mouldy ; ill-smcUing.  Var.  dial. 
FUSUM.  Handsome.  North. 

FUTE.  The  scent  or  track  of  a fox,  or  any  l>east 
of  chacc-  Pr.  Parr.  Spelt  fuse  by  Howell,  in  v. 
FUTNON.  Now  and  then.  East. 

FUTRE.  Sec  Foufra.  “ Futre  for  thy  base  ser- 
vice,” Heywood’s  Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  C. 
iii.  See  2 Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

FUTRIT.  An  liorixontal  shaft  or  way  used  near 
ironhridge.  Salop. 

FUWTING.  Favouring.  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  252. 
FUXOI*.  A fowl,  or  bird. 

The  fiu  to  watur,  alt  we  find, 

The  /luoi  be  taght  he  to  the  wyml. 

MS.  Con.  Veipat.  A.  ill.  f.  4 

FUYLE.  (1)  To  defile. 

She  bede  hit  me  withouten  blynnc. 

She  hath  mepii/M  with  her  «ynne. 

CVi-we  .t/Nniit,  MS.  CoU.  Tfin.  Cantab,  f.  6. 

(5)  To  fail.  Apol.  lyoll.  p.  59. 

FUYR.  Fire.  Sec  Maundevile,  p.  35  ; Lydgate, 
p.  68  ; Forme  of  Ciiry,  o.  84. 
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PUYSON.  Poison , plontv.  Skelton.  Ray  has 
Ju22on  as  a North  country  word. 

PtJZ.  Furae.  Var.  diaL 

FUZZY.  Light  and  spongy.  North.  Rough 
and  shaggy.  Ea»t.  Silk  or  cotton  that  ravels, 
is  said  to  wear  fuzzy. 

PWALCHON.  A tenn  of  reproach.  See  an  in- 
stance in  the  Towneley  Myst.  p.  130. 

FYDDE.  Fed,  Tundale,  p.  146. 

FYE,  Boldness.  (y/.-M) 

Thynge  whkhe  ii  lUllle  worth  withlnoe, 
lletaycth  inop«nyye  to  tynne. 

Goirer,  MS.  <Soc.  Anti^.  1M,  f.  4}. 

FYEMARTEN.  A term  of  reproach  ? 

1683.  Feb  28,  we  went  to  the  theater  to  le  a 
acurvie  pliy  set  owt  al  by  one  virgin,  which  ther 
proved  a fvtmarttn  without  voice,  to  that  we  tUyd 
Dot  the  matter.  MS.  Addit.  5006. 

FYEN.  To  purge  j to  clear ; to  drive ; to  banish  ; 
to  digest.  See  Arch.  xxx.  353 ; Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  159. 

FYGERE.  A fig-tree.  {A.-N.) 

FYGEY.  A dish  composed  of  almonds,  figs, 
raisins,  ginger,  and  honey. 

FYGWRYTH.  Figurcth.  Cot.  Myit. 

FYKE.  Trifiingcare.  InSyrGa- 

wayne  occurs fyked,  shrank,  was  troubled. 

FYLAND.  Deling.  See  File. 

Hero  may  men  ae  and  undyrstand 
Howe  fowleiyn  ea  and  ho^fyland. 

Hampolw,  MS.  Bowts,  p.  78. 

PYLE.  Vile ; foul.  Weber.  It  means  fill  in 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  39. 

PYLEGII.  To  follow.  Pa.  Cott.  MS. 

FYLESOFERUS.  Philosophers.  {A.-N.) 

FYLLE.  (1)  A file.  Nominalc  MS. 

(2)  To  fulfil.  Syr  Gawayne. 

FYLLETORY-G UTTERS.  Gutters  for  convey- 1 
ing  watex  from  the  walls  of  buildings.  | 


CIA.  Togo.  North.  See  Perceval,  1462, 
J 2173,  2271.  Gaa,  ib.  1615;  Isimibras, 
696,  719,  721,  754. 

The  kyng  bare  witne«ac  and  seid, 

But  thou  myjt  onyt  cr  thou  gn, 

Etyn  with  me  a mcic. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  .^3. 
And  whether  it  torno  to  welc  or  waa, 

Gladly  willc  1 with  50W /roa. 

MS.  /Jnrofn  A.  M7if-  127. 

GAAM.  Sticky ; clammy.  WitU. 

GABBARD.  Same  as  Gabbemy  q.  v. 

GABBE.  To  talk  idly  ; to  jest.  Still 

In  common  use.  In  early  writers  it  sometimes 
means,  to  lie,  or  draw  the  long  bow. 

To  the  kyng  than  uyd  tyr  Gawaync, 

I gabbifd  on  hym  thya  jendyr  day. 

MS.  Harl.  f.  lf»9. 
GABBER.  Explained  by  Franklin,  Life,  ed. 
1819,  p.  57,  a person  skilful  in  the  art  of 
burlesque.”  It  now  means,  to  talk  nonsense. 
GABBERIES.  Wily  deceits.  Minsheu. 
GABBERN.  Large ; comfortless ; ill-contrived. 

Applied  to  rooms  or  houses.  Wittn. 
GABBING.  Lying ; jesting.  IVtckliffc. 


GAB 

FY’LLOK.  A wanton  girl.  Uye  Way  to  the 
Spyttell  llous,  n.  d. 

FY-LOAN.  A word  used  to  call  home  cows  to 
he  milked.  North. 

FYMTERE.  Same  as  Erihetmoky  q«  v.  It  is 
mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Lincoln. 

FYN.  Fine;  clever.  {A.^N.) 

FYNDLY.  Fiend-like ; terrible. 

This  preUt  that  waa  her  parson  and  carat  there. 
Seid,  I ahall  tell  you  what  U beat 
To  putte  awey  holy  xhl*  ,^ndly  tempest. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  43. 

FYNDYNG.  An  allowance.  Jfeamr. 
FYNELICHE.  Finely ; nicely.  Gower. 
FYNGIRMELL.  A finger's  breaihh.  (A.-S.) 
FYNISMENT.  End ; finish.  Gatcayne. 
FYNLY.  Goodly.  Robin  Hood,  i.  51. 

FYOLL.  A cup,  or  pot.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  amula.  *'  Fyollys  and  cowpis,”  Tundale, 
p.  64.  See  Huloct,  ed.  1552. 

FYRMETE.  Infirmity.  Audelay,  p.  31. 
FYRRYS.  Furze  or  gorse.  Pr.  Part. 
FYSCHERE.  A fisher. 

Anodur  man  he  mett  there. 

He  aeyde  he  waa  a fy*chere. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  II.  38.  f.  130. 
FYSYSCIIONS.  Physicians. 

All  the  lechys,  and  surgyens,  ne  lytall 

the  creaturya  In  hevene  and  In  enhe,  sehall  not 
mowe  hecle  the  wounde  of  hyt. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  8. 
FYTTE,  Feet.  Torrent,  p.  20. 

FYVETHE.  The  fifth, 

TheyVtvtAe  day  he  falUxl  nou;t. 

Uf  watir,  foule,  and  fiaahe,  hr  wroujt. 

Cursor  Mundiy  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  3. 

FYVIRE.  Fever.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FYWELEF.  Same  as  Five-leaf  q.  v. 

FYYRE.  The  star-thistle.  Pr.  Parv. 

FYYST.  Lirida.  Prompt.  Parv. 


GABBLE-RATCHES.  Birdsthat  makcagrrat 
noise  in  the  air  in  the  evenings.  North. 

GABEL.  A tax,  or  excise.  {A.^N.) 

GABERDINE.  A coarse  loose  frock  or  mantle. 
**  Mantyll  a gabcrtlync,’*  Palsgrave.  Still  in 
use  in  Kent. 

GABERLILTIE.  A hallad-singcr.  North. 

GABIE.  A sieve  with  lai ge  holes.  North. 

GABLE.  (1)  High,  thame. 

(2)  A cable.  Gable-rope,  a large  thick  rope,  a 
cable.  “ Gable  rope  of  a &hip|>e,  chable,*' 
Palsgrave. 

Softr,  *rr,  aryd  the  gatatlte.rape, 

Methinkc  gndc  nlc  la  In  jour  tO|>e. 

P^etteer,  p.  18. 

Hya  gabutl*  and  hya  ropyt  cverechone 
Waa  portrayed  vcrely. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  .18,  f.  7«k 

GABLETS.  Smalt  ornamental  gables  or  cano- 
pies formed  over  tabernacles,  niches,  &c.  See 
the  Oxford  Gloss.  Arch.  p.  178. 

Ale  the  wallr  waanfgctr. 

Of  gaye  fote/eftra  and  grrte. 

MS.  IJncatn  A.  i.  17.  (.  1.'«. 

GABLE-WINDOW.  A window  in  a gable,  or 
shaped  like  a gable.  Britton. 
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GABLICK.  A crow-bar.  Line.  j 

GABLOCKS.  Spurs  made  of  iron  or  metal  for  j 
fightingwcocks.  Holme,  166B.  ! 

GABRIKL’S-IIOUNDS.  At  NVednesbury  in  i 

Suffordshirc,  the  colliers  going  to  their  pits  j 

early  in  the  morning  hear  the  noise  of  a pack  | 
of  hounds  in  the  air,  to  which  they  give  the  j 
name  of  GabrifC9  Hounds,  though  the  more 
sober  and  judicious  take  them  only  to  be  wild 
geese  making  this  noise  in  their  flight.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GABY.  A sillv  fellow,  far.  dial. 

GACIl.  Children’s  filth  or  dirt.  Glouc. 

GAD.  (1)  A measuring  rod  of  ten  feet.  Hence, 
a fishing-rod ; any  rod  or  stick.  Isorth. 

(2)  A spear ; a goad  or  small  bar  of  metal ; a pole 
pointed  with  metal.  The  last  sense  is  still  in 
use.  A kind  of  long  and  stout  nail  is  still 
termed  a gad~nail.  Hence  to  gad,  to  fasten 
with  such  a nail.  Gads,  knobs  or  spikes  of 
iron  used  in  ancient  armour. 

And  hyi  axes  a!»o  aincten 

Wllh  of  *lcle  that  made  ihcm  to  betyn. 

MS,  Cantah.  Ff.  1>>  3(t,  f.  813* 
And  thanne-roe  thoghie  lhn»e  drveU  tuke  lange 
gadder  of  iryoe  alle  br)nn)iiBC,  and  pul  ihorowic 
the  barcllc.  MS.  Lineidn  A.  I.  17.  f-234. 

(3)  The  gad-fly.  I'ar.dial.  All  upon  the  gad, 
i.  e.  roving,  frolicsome.  **  The  gad  of  going,” 
Shirley,  v.  456.  To  gad,  to  flit  about  like  a 
gad-fly.  See  Staniliurst,  p.  28.  Gadding 
mime,  Florio,  p.  100. 

(4)  To  think  ; to  believe.  Kennetl. 

(5)  A tall,  slender  person.  Croc™. 

GAD-ABOUT.  A rambling  person.  U'eit. 

GADAMAN.  Roguish.  Jlerefordsh. 

GAU-BEE.  The  gad-fly.  Klorio.p.  42. 

GAD-BIT.  A nail-passer,  lor.  dial. 

GADDRE.  " Gaddrc  os  a ealfes  gadre  or  a 

8hepc8,/roi«»wrf,”  Palsgrave. 

GADE.  A gadling  Sec  A-gade. 

GADER.  To  gather.  Pahgraee. 

CADGER.  A gauger,  or  exeiseman.  Korlh. 

GAD-HOOK.  A long  pole  with  an  iron  crook 
attached  to  it.  Somernet. 

GADLING.  A vagalmud.  (./..S.) 

He  acydo.  faU  ihtfe  and  fowle  gndlgng. 

Thou  lycat  falscty,  y am  thy  kynge 

MS  Cntttab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  240, 
For  every  gndlj/ng,  nat  worth  a perc, 

Takyih  enwmplc  at  jow  to  awerc. 

WS.  1701,  f.  6. 

Thof  iichc  tr»dvng<»  be  grtvesJe. 

It  greve*  mo  bol  lyitllle. 

MS.  L>ncittn  A«  1.  17.  f*70. 

GADREDEN.  Gathered.  (,A.-S.) 

Tho  allc  the  fiachw  hi  the  flode 
Cndrtdm  him  aboute. 

AfS.  Colt.  Trin.  O/on.  67,  art.  2. 

GAD-STEEL.  Flemish  steel,  because  wrought 
in  gad.,  or  small  bars. 

GAD-WHIP.  An  ox-whip.  Line.  “ A gadde, 
or  whippe,”  Baret,  1590,  G.  2. 

GAED.  Went.  Norl/i.  Sec  Ga. 

GAERN.  A garden.  Somer»ef. 

GAF.  Gave.  Somerset.  Gaf  him  to  drink,  i.  e. 
aildicted  himself  to  drink. 


lie  gn/hym  a gode  swerdc  la  hi.  bond. 

Hit  hed  with  for  tokepc. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  V.  4B.  f.  !3l. 

GAFF.  (1)  An  iron  hoe  or  hook,  ff'ett.  “Crokid 
os  a gaffe,”  Rcl.  Ant.  ii.  174. 

(2)  To  play  a game  by  tossing  up  three  pence. 
North. 

(3)  A gaffer  or  old  man.  Line. 

GAFFER.  An  old  man  ; a grMdfather ; a head 
laliourcr  or  workman,  ff  eat.  Formerly,  a 
common  mode  of  address,  equivalent  to  friettd 
neighbour. 

GAFFLE.  (1)  That  part  of  the  cross-bow  which 
was  used  in  bending  it. 

(2)  To  tearc ; to  incommode ; to  incumber ; to 
gall  aliout.  Wett. 

(3)  A dung-fork.  Somertel. 

(4)  To  chirp,  or  chatter,  as  birds  do.  Gatlgngf 
Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  113. 

GAFFLOCK.  An  iron  crow-bar.  Derb. 

GAFFS.  Spurs  made  of  iron  or  metal  for  fight, 
ing-eocks.  Holme,  1688. 

GAFT.  A sort  of  fish-hook,  used  for  catching 
cels,  ff'illi. 

GAFTY.  Doubtful  j suspected.  Cheeh. 

GAG.  (1)  To  nauseate.  Suffoii. 

(2)  To  gad  about.  Dean  Milles  MS. 

GAGATE.  An  agate.  Monast.  iii.  175.  See  a 
receipt  like  the  following  from  another  MS.  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53. 

For  to  pare  a womane  lay  what  thou  askea  hlr. 
Tak  a itanc  that  la  called  a ragatt,  and  lay  it  on  hlr 
Icftc  pape  whene  acho  .Icpla,  that  acho  wlet  not, 
and  If  the  aUnc  be  gude,  allc  that  thou  aakea  hlr 
aallc  acho  aay  the  whatever  aeho  haw:  done. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  t.  17.  f-  304. 

GAGE.  (1)  A pledge  ; also,  to  pledge  i to  put  in 
pledge  or  pawn  ; to  lay  as  a wager;  a pledge, 
or  defiance  for  battle.  “ In  gage,”  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  32.  See  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 
sig.  1.  iii. ; England’s  Helicon,  p.  210 ; Tragedy 
of  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  E.  iii. 

(2)  A measure  of  slate,  one  yard  square,  about  a 
ton  in  weight. 

(3)  A l)owl  or  tub  for  cream.  East.  A quart 
pot,  according  to  Dekker.  " Gage,  lytyll 
bollc,”  Pr.  Parr. 

(4)  To  harness  a horse.  Eeds. 

GAGEMENT.  An  engagement.  L Wight. 

GAGGEIL  A nonconformist.  East. 

GAGGLE.  To  cackle ; to  laugh  immoderately. 

North.  Sec  Harrison,  p.  223 ; Staniliurst,  p. 
1 1 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86.  A flock  of  geese 
was  called  a gaggle  of  geese. 

A fairc  white  gooae  bcai,  feather*  on  her  backe. 
That  gaffla  •till- 

Cfiurchgar<Tt  PUaiant  Cvnefit,  1&33. 

GAGGLES.  The  game  of  nine-pins.  North. 

GAGS.  Children’s  pictures.  Snffoli. 

GAG-TEETH.  Teeth  that  project  out. 

GAGY.  Showery.  East  Sussex. 

GAHCHYD.  Gashed ; scratched.  Weber. 

GAHEN.  Again. 

Com  he  never  goVn  in  thyl  land, 

Thar  was  hya  dohtt  bodi  tUn. 

Cus  of  fVarxrtck,  MidHshiU  MMm 
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GAHUSEY.  A comfortable  warm  worsted  short 
shirt  with  sleeves.  Etut. 

GAIBESEE.N.  Gay  in  appearance,  i.  c.  gay  to 
l>e  seen.  Chaloner. 

CAIGNAGE.  Gain  ; profit. 

As  the  trewemon  to  the  ploughe 

Only  to  the  ^i^fno/reentendeth. 

Couer,  i/5.  Soc.  lU,  f.  100. 

GAIL.  A tub  used  in  brewing.  GaiEcirar,  a 
tub  for  wort.  Spelt  gailAer  in  llallamsh. 
Gloss,  p.  147.  Gail-duh,  a vessel  used  in  {K>urw 
ing  liquor  into  a bottle  or  cask.  North, 

GAILEH.  A gaoler.  Chaucer. 

GAILLARD.  Brisk;  gay. 

GAILY.  Pretty  well  in  health.  North. 

CAIN.  Near;  contiguous;  suitable;  conve- 
nient ; profitable ; cheap ; ca.sy ; tolerable  ; 
dexterous ; tractable ; active  ; expert ; res])ect- 
ablc ; honest ; accommodating.  North. 

GAINCOME.  Return.  Chaucer, 

GAINCOPE.  To  go  across  a field  the  nearest 
way  ; to  meet  with  sonielhing.  South. 

G.MNFUL.  Tractable ; active.  Yorkith. 

GAINGIVING.  A misgiving.  SJtak. 

GAINLI.  Suitable.  “ A gainli  word/’  Revesof 
llanitoun,  p.  112.  Ganett/,  readily,  Wclier, 
ii.  ICO.  Easily,  Craven  Dial.  i.  173. 

GA1NS.\N.  Gainsaying;  denial. 

And  tagh  (hat  gaiumm  was  lhar  nan. 

JUS.  0^^t.  A.  Ui.  f.  8. 

GAlNSIlIRR.  The  barb  of  a fishing  book.  Verb. 

GAINSTAND.  To  withstand;  to  oppose.  See 
Fairfax,  Balk  and  Selvedge,  1C71,  p.  7.  A 
subst.  in  Ilardyng,  f.  101. 

GAINSTRIVE.  To  strive  against.  Sjjcnter, 

GAIRN.  Yarn.  Yorkih. 

GAIT.  A path,  way,  or  street;  pasturage  for 
cattle  during  summer  in  a common  field;  a 
single  sheaf  of  corn;  two  buckets  of  water. 
North.  To  gait  corn,  to  set  up  sheaves  of 
corn  in  wet  weather  to  dry. 

GAIT-BERDE.  A goat’s  l>eard.  Translated  by 
Htirillum  in  Nominale  MS. 

G A ITI NG.  Frolicsome.  Domt. 

GAITINGS.  Single  sheaves  of  corn  set  upon 
end  to  dry.  North. 

GAITRE-BERRIES.  Berries  of  the  dog-wood 
tree.  Chaucer. 

GAKIN.  A simpleton.  Olouc. 

GAL.  A girl,  or  maiden.  Var.  dial. 

GALAGANTING.  Large  and  awkwanl.  H'eat. 

GALAGE.  A kind  of  patten  or  clog,  fastened 
with  latchets.  “ Solea,  a shoe  called  ^.gataye 
or  paten,  which  hath  nothyng  on  the  feete  hut 
onely  latchettes,”  Elyot,  1569.  Sec  Florio.  p. 
203,  cd.  1611 ; Strutt,  ii.  235.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  any  coarse  shoe. 

For  they  beene  like  foulc  wngmoiret  overgnit, 
That  ifthy^//«i^  oncestlckcth  fa»t, 

Tho  more  to  wlnde  It  out  thou  docst  twlncke, 
Thou  mought  ay  deeper  and  deeper  sincke. 

Grten^$  Gfutti-Hnuntiug  OmifcatcherM,  JR2C. 

GALANTNKSSE.  Fashion  in  dress.  {A.^N.) 

GALAt)THE.  A chaplet.  Maundevile,  p.  244. 

GALASIL  To  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe 
willi  leailicr.  Yorksth. 


GALAVANT.  To  fiirt;  to  woo.  yar,dial, 
GALCA-R.  An  ale-tub.  Yorkfh.  Sec  Gail. 
GALDER.  Coarse,  vulgar  talk.  Also,  to  talk 
croarsely  and  noisily.  Eoit. 

GALDIMENT.  A greatfright.  Somerset. 
GALE.  (1)  A castrated  bull.  Ji'est. 

(2)  To  cry ; to  croak,  or  scream.  Also,  song, 
noise.  See  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  2047,  2548. 
“ Thare  galede  the  gowke,”  Morte  Artburc, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 

TlMe  at  the  last  one  of  verr4  pryde 
Presumptuously  gan  to  crye  and  gate. 

And  scydcii  schortely  (he  leggis  weren  to  smale. 

Lgftgote,  .US.  Soc  Antiq.  1.14,  f.  17. 

(3)  To  ache  with  cold ; to  fly  open  with  heat. 
North. 

4)  Wild  myrtle.  Cumb. 

5)  To  gale  a mine,  to  acquire  the  right  of  work- 
ing it.  Jfest. 

(6)  Fashion.*  manner? 

Who  so  with  sworde  wyrkei  bale. 

He  ihallc  go  that  tike  gHle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  17. 

(7)  Taunt;  gibe.  Park. 

(8)  The  gaol,  or  prison. 

Litul  Johiic  and  Moch  for  sothe 
j Toke  the  way  unto  the  gale. 

MS.  Cantub.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  I3I. 

(9)  Any  kind  of  excrescence.  Line. 
GALE-IIEAOED.  Heavy ; stupid.  Devon. 
GALLNTINE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery  made 

of  sopped  bread  and  spices.  “ Lave  some 
hrcetl  in  soke,  for  I wyll  have  some  galantyne 
made/*  Palsgrave. 

Scho  fcohede  of  the  kytehyne 
Hastvlctcf  In  gatentirne. 

MS.  hinculn  A.  1.  17,  f.  |M. 
GALES.  Wales.  ’Tliornton  Komanccs,  p.  1, 
GALEY.  Swampy;  marshy.  Devon. 
G.VLtRIDE.  Geoffrey.  Chattcer. 

G.\LIARD.  Gay.  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  37.  Ga 
liaudise,  gaiety,  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58. 

Thare  Ihegrete  warcgr«leryde  wythga/yor<fe  knyghto^. 

M’-rtc  ^rthure,  MS.  UnetAn,  f.6l. 

GALILEE.  A church  porch.  Davies,  Ancient 
Rites,  p.  71,  mentions  the  Galilee-beU. 
GALING.  A bniise.  Somerset. 

GALINGALE.  Sweet  cypenis.  “Gingiverand 
galingale/'  Gy  of  Wa^ike,  p.  421. 

GALINIC.  A guinea-fowl.  Comte.  The  more 
common  word  is  gatlaneg. 

GALIOT.  A small  vessel.  “ Theyr  shippes  and 
Xheyt galiot Ilardyng,  f.  201. 

GAl.KABAW.  Literally  a girl-cow-boy;  a girl 
who  htoks  after  cows.  St^otk. 

G.VLL.  (1)  A sarcasm.  Also  to  say  galling,  sar- 
castic things  ; to  vex  one. 

(2)  A sore  place ; a fault,  or  imperfection.  Still 
in  use  in  Sussex. 

(3)  To  frighten.  Somerset. 

(4)  The  oak-apide.  Prompt.  Parv. 

CALLAGES.  Braces.  Yorkah. 

GALL.\NT.  Finely  dressed.  Also,  a person  in 

gay  or  fine  apparel. 

GALLAS.  Thegallowa.  Kennett. 

GALLE.  Vexation ; trouble.  {A.^N.) 
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CoVwold  wai  kyng  Arthour, 

Ne  gnlh  noD  he  had.  Jlf5.  A^rm-te  61,  f.60. 

GALLEY-BAUK.  A b&r  or  beam  in  a chimney 
ou  which  pot4iooks  hang.  North. 

GALLEY*CROW.  A scarecrow.  Wilt*. 

GALLBY-FOIST.  A long  barge  with  oars. 
The  term  was  especially  applied  to  the  Lord 
klayor^s  barge.  A stately  gallie  or  gnlty- 
foi*t  that  the  Duke  of  Venice  goes  in  triumph 
in,”  Florio,  p.  70. 

G.\LIiEY-NOSE.  The  figurc«nead  of  a ship. 

GALLIAN.  Gallic,  or  French.  Hhak. 

GALMARD.  A quick  and  lively  dance,  intro, 
duced  into  this  countn*  about  1541.  The  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  tune  to  which  it  was 
danced.  **  To  pipe  or  whistle  a galiard,”  Sta- 
nihnrst,  p.  16. 

GALLIASS.  A large  kind  of  galley.  Sec  Flet- 
cher's Poems.  12mo.  1656,  p.  255. 

GALLIBEGG.\R.  A scarcecrow;  a bugbear. 
South. 

GALLIC-HANDED.  Left-handed.  North. 

OALLICK.  Bitter  asgalL  Cole*. 

GALLIER.  (1)  A person  who  keeps  teams  for 
hire.  Here/. 

^2)  A fight ; a romping  bout.  We*t. 

GALLIGaNT.  See  Galavant. 

GALLIC  ANTUS.  Any  animal  much  above  the 
usual  size.  Gtouc. 

GALLI.MAWFKEY.  A dish  made  of  several 
kinds  of  meat  mincefl.  See  Cotgrave,  in  t. 
Hachii  ; Florio,  p.  6 ; Taylor's  Workes,  i.  146 ; 
Lilly’s  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  T. 
The  term  is  still  in  use  for  a dish  made  up  of 
remnants  and  scraps.  It  is  applied  meta- 
phorically to  any  confused  jumble  of  things. 
See  Amends  for  Ladies,  ii.  1 ; Stanihurst,  p. 
II ; Tarlton’s  Jests,  p.  109. 

GAIjLIMENT.  A frightful  object.  Deron. 

GALLISE.  The  gallows.  West. 

GALLO-BKLGICUS.  A kind  of  European  an- 
nual register  in  Latin  was  published  under  this 
title,  and  is  rcferre<l  to  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
many  contemporary  writers.  The  first  volume 
appeared  about  159B. 

GALLOC.  The  herb  comfrev. 

GALLOCK-HAM).  Tlic  left  hand.  Yorksh. 

GALLOPED-BEER.  Small  beer  made  for  im- 
mediate consumption.  East. 

GALLOPIN.  .\ti  undcr-cook  ; a scullion.  See 
Arch.  XV.  11  ; Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  252. 

CALLOW.  To  frighten.  A Wiltshire  word,  ac- 
cording to  Kennctt,  MS.  I^nsd.  It  occurs  in 
Shakespeare. 

GAI.LOWAY.  A horse  under  fifteen  hands  high ; 
a hacknev.  North. 

GALLOW-CLAPPER.  A very  wild  youth, 

GALLOWGLASS.  An  Irish  hea^'y-arracd  foot- 
soldier.  See  Arch. xxviii.  139.  Hewasinthe 
third  rank  of  Irish  soldiers,  but  considered  of 
great  importance  in  battle.  A heavy  axe  used 
by  a gallowglass  was  also  so  called. 

OALLOM'S.  Very.  I'ar.  diat. 

GALLS.  Springs  or  wet  places  in  a field.  Sec 


! Tiisscr,  p.  156.  Also,  bare  places  in  a crop. 

I Gallg,  wet,  moist,  applied  to  wet  land. 

OALLY'.  To  frighten;  to  taunt;  to  harass;  to 
hurry.  West.  Moor  mentions  an  apparition 
called  a galty-trot. 

GALLY'-BIRD.  A woodpecker.  Sxmex 

GALLY-GASKINS.  Wide  loose  trousers.  Called 
gatty^breeches in  Gaulfrido  and  Barnardo,  1570. 
Harrison,  speaking  of  excess  in  iromert's  appa- 
rel, mentions  **  their  galligasconsto  l>eare  out 
their  bums  and  make  their  attire  to  sit  plum 
round  (as  they  terme  it)  about  them.”  Dckker, 
ill  liis  Belman  of  Loudon,  says  that  shoplifters 
generally  wore  gallye  slops.  See  Earle,  p. 
218;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  518. 

GALLY-Gl'N.  A kind  of  culverin. 

GALLY'-HALFPENNY.  An  inferior  foreign 
coin  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII.  Blount. 

GALLY-TEAM.  A team  kept  for  hire.  West. 

GALLY'-TILKS.  Little  square  tiles,  like  those 
of  polished  earthenware  sometimes  seen  in 
cottages  in  the  country. 

G.ALLY'-TRAPS.  Any  frightful  ornaments, 
head-dresses,  lioods,  Ac.  Glouc, 

GALOCHE.  Same  as  Galage,  q.  v. 

GALOING.  Galling;  nibbing.  Jfuloet. 

GALORE.  Plenty.  Var.  diai.  “ I'll  soon  get 
togs  ^a/ore,”  Dlbdin's  Songs,  1823,  no.  18. 

GALOWE-TRE.  The  gallows.  Jtitson. 

GALPE.  To  yawn ; to  ga|)c ; to  belch.  (.Y.-5.) 
Also  a substantive.  “ With  gastlie  gatpe  of 
grislie  bug,”  Stanihurst,  p.  28. 

GALT.  (1)  A boar  pig.  North.  **  A galttc, 
n^rendus**  Nominale  MS. 

Tak  a bacyiie,  ami  arourc  It  vole,  and  anoynle 
the  tydis  we!e  within  with  the  larde  of  a gutf*’ 

.V.V.  Unco/n.  Usd.  f.  S84. 

Orcavc  growene  at  a fulle  grylyrh  he  luket. 

JUorls  Artfiurt,  MS.  Lincuin,  f.  65. 

(2)  Clay  ; brick-earth.  Suffolk. 

(3)  To  gall  or  rub.  Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 

GALV’ER.  To  throb ; to  move  quickly.  East. 

CALWES.  The  gallows.  (A.~S.)  See  Lang- 

toft,  p.  247  : and  fifth  example  under  .dnhaniie. 

GAM.  To  mock.  North. 

GAMASHES.  Gaiters.  North.  Thetermwas 
formerly  applied  to  a kind  of  loose  drawers  or 
stockings  woni  outside  the  legs  over  the  other 
clothing,  and  much  used  by  travellers.  Alsu 
called  gamoyins  or  gambadoes,  which  were 
large  cases  of  leather  to  protect  the  shoes  and 
stockings  from  the  dirt  when  on  horseback. 

GAMAWDLED.  Half  tipsy.  Unc. 

GAMBAUOE.  A gambol,  or  pnuik. 

I Gambawdyngp,  Hartshorne's  Anc.  Met.  Tales, 
p.  252  ; Skelton,  H.  352. 

GAMBESON.  A stuffed  and  quilted  habit, 
fitted  to  the  Imdy  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the 
external  armour,  as  well  as  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  a wca)M)n.  It  descended  to  the  middle 
of  the  thighs,  and  was  also  worn  in  a less  sub- 
stantial sha{>c  by  women  to  regulate  their 
figure.  See  Gy  of  Warwike.  pp.  312,  325. 
(<omes  with  ffxtmboMatM'ns  * 

Lyes  on  the  bent  no  browne. 

M.y.  Liiiro/n  A.  1.  LA  1 OL 
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GAMBLE*  A leg.  Somer»et.  Perhaps  yam- 
bret,  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

GA^tUONE.  Agammon.  Skelton,  i.  105. 

GAMBREL.  (1)  A crooked  piece  of  wood  used  by 
butchers  for  banging  up  or  expanding  a slaugh- 
tered animal. 

(2)  A cart  with  rails.  Here/. 

^GAME.  (1)  Pleasure;  B|>ort.  (^.-5.)  Game~ 
liche,  joyfully f Reliq.  Antiq.  U.  B. 

Him  luite  betre  for  to  wepe 
Than  doa  ou;t  cllii  to  the  gfime. 

Goufert  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134*  f.  S3S. 

'2)  A rabbit-warren.  See  Latnbardc’s  Perambu- 
lation, cd.  1596, p.  II. 

GAME-LEG.  A sore  or  lame  leg.  Var.  diaL 

GAMELY.  Playfully.  (^.-5.) 

GAMENE.  See  Game.  Perceval,  1CB9. 

GAMESTER.  A dissolute  person  of  either  sex. 
A fighter  is  still  called  a gamester  in  Somerset. 

GAMMAGE.  The  same  talc  rej>eatcd  over 
again  to  one  person. 

GAMMER.  An  old  wife : a grandmother.  See 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1610,  p.  99.  Gam- 
merstat^,  a rude  wanton  girl.  To  idle,  ac- 
cording to  Grose. 

GAMMEKEL.  The  small  of  the  leg*  Devon. 

GAMMET.  Fun;  sport.  Somer»t(.  Also  to 
dance,  as  a nurse  does  a baby,  llcnce  yam- 
met»,  whims,  fancies. 

GAMMON.  Sport ; play ; non5Cnsc.  far.  dial. 
Perhaps  from  the  old  word  ffamene.  This 
gammon  shal  begyne,'*  Chester  Plays,  i.  102. 

GAMMOUTHE.  The  gamut.  Pakgrave. 

GAMOCK.  Foolish,  silly  sport.  iUso,  to  romp 
or  play  practical  jokes.  Salop. 

GAMY.  Sticky ; dirty.  Hanit. 

GAN.  (1)  Began.  Chaucer. 

(2)  A mouth.  An  old  cant  term. 

GANCII.  To  punish  by  that  cruel  mode  prac- 
tised in  Turkey  of  suspending  a criminal  on  a 
hook  by  the  ribs  till  he  dies.  Naree. 

GANDER.  To  gad  ; to  ramble.  Eati. 

G.ANDERGOOSE,  The  herb  ragwort. 

GANDER-MONTH.  The  month  in  which  a 
man's  wife  is  confined.  Par.  dial.  Gander- 
mooner,  a married  gallant,  one  who  exercises 
gallantry  at  that  season. 

GANDEKNOPEI).  Giddy ; thoughtless.  We»t. 

G.\NDY*  Idly  disposed.  Salop. 

GANE.  (1)  Gone;  went.  A'orM. 

(2)  To  yawn,  or  gape.  Pakgrave.  Still  used 
in  F^iticolnshire,  pronounced  yatm. 

GANE-FISH.  A homlieak.  Samertet, 

GANG.  (1)  To  go.  North.  See  Harrison,  p. 
hi ; lUust.  Fairy  Mythol.  p.  66.  Hence  Gang- 
dagt,  Rogation  week,  so  called  because  tlie 
parish  boundaries  were  generally  perambti- 
iated  at  that  time. 

Thorow  that  He  ut  jevrth, 

Where  m>  we 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  31. 

(2)  Row,  set,  or  company.  Var.  dial, 

GANG-BOOSE.  The  narrow  passage  from  a 
cowdiousc  to  the  bam*  A'orM. 

GANGER.  A good  goer.  North. 


GANGERAL.  A vagrant.  North.  Cotgrave 
applies  the  term  to  a tall  scraggy  roan. 

GANGING.  Going.  North.  Ganging-gear,  the 
machinery  of  a mill. 

Ne  gruche  DOghtemy  Utalletogiulctume. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  lAncoln,  t.  GO. 

GANGINGS-ON.  Proceedings.  A'orM. 

GANGLE.  To  make  a noise.  {/1,-N.) 

GANGLING.  Tall,  slender,  delicate,  generally 
applied  to  plants.  JVarw. 

GANGRIL.  A toad.  Norlh. 

GANGSMAN.  A foreman.  Line. 

GANG-TEETH.  Teeth  in  animals  which  pro- 
ject out  of  the  mouth.  Topsoil,  p.  19-1. 

GANG-  WAY.  An  entry,  or  passage.  Kent. 

GANG-WEEK.  Rogation  week.  See  Gang. 

GANNER.  A gander,  far.  dial. 

GANNER-HEAD.  A great  dunce.  South. 

GANNIES.  Turkics.  Devon.  Palmer  and  ien- 
niiigs  have  ganny-cock. 

CANNING.  The  barking  of  foxes.  SeeTopsell's 
Beasts,  1607,  pp.  128,  223. 

GANNOK.  Standard : ensign.  Heame. 

GANNOKER.  A tavern  or  inn-keeper. 

GANNY-WEDGE.  A thick  wooden  wedge,  used 
in  splitting  timber.  BVi/. 

GANSE.  (1)  Thin  ; slender.  Kent. 

(2)  Merriment ; hilarity.  Sustex, 

GANT.  (1)  To  yawn.  North. 

(2)  Lusty ; hearty ; well.  North. 

(3)  A village  fair  or  wake.  Eoit. 

4)  Scanty.  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  143. 

5)  A gander.  **  A gose  and  a gant,"  Skelton, 
i*  111.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls  itauca,tbe 
same  as  anter.  In  Pr.  Panr.  p.  186,  bkiarday 
or  the  bustard,  acconUug  to  Ducange.  Douce 
says  gant  is  the  ganuet,  a bird  about  the  size 
of  a goose,  mentioned  by  Ray  as  found  in 
Cornwall. 

GANTREB.  A stand  for  barrels.  North.  Called 
also  a gantril. 

GANTY.  Merrv ; frolicsome.  5^tejr. 

GANTY-GUTTED.  Lean  and  lanky.  Eaet. 

GANZAS.  Geese, 

GAOWINO.  Chiding.  Exmoor. 

GAP.  To  notch ; to  jag.  South.  “ To  gap  or 
to  stile,"  to  be  always  in  time. 

GAPESING.  Sight-seeing.  V^ar.dial.  In  Devon 
gape'a  wat  is  a strange  sight ; and  in  the  North, 
gape-aeed. 

GAPESNATCH.  A fool.  Clone. 

GAPE-STICK.  A large  wooden  spoon.  Eaat. 

GAR,  To  force ; to  compel ; to  make.  North. 
See  further  in  6’are. 

GARATWIST.  Awry.  5i«fei*. 

GARB.  A sheaf  of  com.  An  old  heraldic  terra, 
mentioned  by  Drayton. 

GARU.\SH.  Garbage.  Florin,  p.  70. 

GARBELLER.  .\  person  who  examined  spices, 
drugs,  &c.  to  find  out  the  impurities  in  them. 

GARB-FEATHERS.  The  fealhera  under  the  biU 
of  a hawk.  Demera. 

GARBOIL.  A commotion,  tumult,  uproar,  or 
confusion.  Sec  Florio,  pp.  55, 443 ; Draytnn'f 
Poems,  p.  88  ; Slanihurst,  p.  34. 
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GARCIL.  Underwood.  Ntitlh. 

(5ARCLIVE.  The  herb  agrimony. 

CARD.  A facing,  or  trimming.  ••Three  faire 
gards,’*  Euphnea  («o)den  l.egarie,  p.  117. 
“ (tarded  or  purfled  gannents,”  llollyl>and’s 
Dictionarie,  1593.  **  I garde  a garmente,  I 
aette  one  garde  upon  hym,  je  bendf**  PaU- 
prove.  *•  Now  may  1 were  the  hrodered  garde," 
King  Cainbiscs,  p.  200.  Sec  also  Liturgies  of 
Edward  VI.  p.  423,  wrongly  explained  by  the 
editor;  Soliman  and  Perseda,  p.  233;  Thoms’ 
Anec.  and  Trad.  p.  43. 

GARDE.  Caused;  made.  (J.-S.) We  garde 
hyme  goo,"  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 

GARDEURACE.  Armour  for  the  arm.  (//.•A'.) 

( ; A RD E E N.  A guardian.  Suffolk. 

G.\RDEM.\NGER.  A cupboard.  (/V.) 

GARDEN.  To  garden  a hawk,  i.  c.  to  put  her 
on  a piece  of  turf. 

G A R I) E N -C 1 N G E R.  Cayenne  popper. 

GARDEN-HOUSES.  Summer-houses, frequently 
mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists  as  places  for 
intrigue  and  debauchery.  Garden^poi,  a water- 
ing pot,  Du  Bartas,  p.  4.  Gardm-u'hore,  a 
very  common  whore,  Peele’s  Jests,  p.  3. 

G.\RDEKOBE.  A wardrol>e;  the  place  in  a 
palace  wlmre  the  clothes  are  kept.  (Er.) 

G.VRDKVIANCE.  chest,  tnink,  j»annier,  or 
basket ; a hag  for  meat.  •'  Scrinwlum,  a kas- 
ket  or  forsar,  a gardi\iancc,"  Elyot,  1559. 
“Bagge  or  gardeviaunce  to  put  meat  \n,pera,** 
Ilnlf>et,  1552. 

GARDWYNES.  Rewards. 

Gif^nc  lu  {^erftoms  ami  goljo,  and  fnrdwifnet  many, 
Grcwhoundi's  and  grrtt  hor»c,  and  alkync  gammr«. 

M'l'te  ArthUft,  US.  lAtteoin,  (.“1. 

GARB.  (1)  To  make,  or  cause.  See  Perceval, 
1411 ; Uumbraa,  343.  Garte,  made.  Make 
or  garre  to  do,  as  the  Seottish  men  say,"  Florio. 
Than  he  prayed  the  portcre 
Thai  he  wold  be  hl«  mewynger, 

And  gate  hym  hafe  an  an»u<Tr. 

US.  lAnciJn  A.  i.  17,  f.  131. 
And  yf  the  kyng  me  garre  falle  can. 

What  y am  ther  wotlyth  no  man. 

US.  Cantab.  Kf.  It  38,  f.  940. 

(2)  Coarse  wool.  See  Blount,  in  v. 

3)  A signal  flag?  Arch.  xiii.  101* 

4)  Ready.  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  6409. 

(5J  A dart,  or  javelin. 

The  batelle  began  to  smyghte 
With  many  a grymme  rare. 

US.  Cantah,  Ff.  it.  38.  f.  83. 

(6)  Gear ; aecoiilrements.  BV*/. 

GARE-BRAINED.  Thoughtless;  giddy.  Soufh. 

GARE-LOCKS.  A cock’s  gaffles.  Cfieth. 

GARESOWNE.  A Imy, or  youth.  (/t.-N.) 

That  made  hym  knyght  of  grctc  renowne 

Of  a mytprowde  garewvne. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  IK  38.  f.  902. 

GARETT.  A watch-tower ; a room  near  the  top 
of  a building. 

Then  waa  that  lady  aett 

Bye  up  In  a garett.  US.  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  78. 
They  byganne  at  the  gretteatc.  jate  a garette  to  rcre, 
Oetten  up  fro  the  grounde  on  twelfe  »ykur  iKMtn. 

US.  Cott.  Catig.  A.  11.  f ns 


G.\RFANGYL.  An  eel-spear.  Pr.  Parv. 

GARFITS.  Garbage.  Norik. 

GARGATE.  The  throat.  Chaucer.  We  have 
gargaze  in  Kyng  Alisaiinder,  3636. 

GARGEL.  A projecting  spout  from  a glitter, 
sometimes  made  in  grotesque  and  ornamented 
forms.  **  Gargyle  in  a wall,  gargoitte**  Pals- 
grave. “ Gargcyld  with  grayhoundcs,"  Percy, 
p.  27.  See  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  186. 

GARGILOUN.  Pa^  of  the  niimbles  of  a deer. 
Sec  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  387  ; Rel.  Ant.  i.  153. 

G.'XRGOL’N.  Jargon;  language.  (^.-.V.)  Sec 
Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  pp.  106,  107. 

GARGl'T-RUUT.  Bear’s-foot.  Aen^. 

GARISH.  Splendid;  shining; magnificent;  fine. 
See  Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  V. 
vi  ; Marlowe,  ii.  44  ; Drayton’s  Poems,  p.  225 ; 
Harrison,  p.  172.  Garinhlg^  Billingsley’s 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  35.  In  the 
]»rovinccs  it  is  used  in  the  senses  of  frighienedf 
very  wild^  »iUy , fooliehly  gay, 

GARISOUN.  (i)  To  heal.  Chancer. 

(2)  A reward.  Garymn,  Rob.  Clone,  p.  409. 

G.4RLAND.  The  ring  in  a target  in  which  the 
prick  or  mark  was  set. 

GARLANDS.  A common  name  for  small  col- 
lections of  po])ular  ballads. 

G.VRLE.  To  spoil  butter  in  making  by  handling 
it  with  hot  hands.  Eaet. 

GAKLED.  Variegated  ; streaked  ; spotted.  A 
term  applied  to  the  colour  of  animals.  See 
Harrison,  pj>.  226,  239.  **  White  thickly  slot- 
ted with  r^,  the  outside  spots  small,"  Batche- 
lor’s ()rthot;pical  Analysis,  1809,  p.  133. 

GARLETK.  Ciarlic.  Pegye. 

GAHLIC-EATKR.  A stinking  fellow’.  South. 

GARLONG.  A garland.  Chrislma.s  Carols,  p.  9. 

GARN.  (1)  A garden  ; a garner.  South. 

(2)  Yam.  North.  Sec  Kcnnett,  p.  65. 

GARNADE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  465. 

GARN.\RDE.  A wine  of  Granada.  See  the 
Squyrof  Lowe  Dcgrc,  758. 

GARNEMENT.  A garment.  (.Y.-M) 

Tho  he  fttodc  up  veriment. 

And  dud  upon  hym  hyf  ^rtiemen/. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  \¥.  38,  f.  I4(t. 

GARNER.  Properly,  a granary  ; but  it  alao  sig- 
nifies a store-room  of  any  kind. 

GARNETOUU.  Provisions;  livery.  (.f.-iV.) 

GARNETT.  (1)  A kind  of  firework,  appearing 
like  a fiying  broom,  (//u/.) 

(2)  Garnet  appille,  the  pomegranate. 

Lkheihe  frute  that  Uofsuche  pleaaunoe. 

The  fomet  appllle  of  coloure  golden  hewld. 

Ljfdgate,  US.  .Soc.  Matitj.  134,  f.  13. 

(3)  A kind  of  hinge.  Ojf.  Ghee.  Arch. 

GARNISH.  (1)  A sendee  which  generally  con. 

sisied  of  sets  of  twelve  dishes,  saucers,  Ac. 
Sec  Warner,  p.  123.  Togamiah  theiatilc^  to 
set  the  dishes  on  it, 

(2)  The  fees  paid  by  a prisoner  on  entering  gaol. 
Sec  Songs  of  London  Prentices,  p.  57 ; and 
Grose,  in  v. 

CAUNISON.  A guard,  or  garrison.  (.f.-M) 
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GARN-WINDLE.  A reel  to  wind  yarn  upon. 
North,  **  A par  garnwyn,  girgiUumf*  Nomi- 
nate MS.  See  Pr.  Parv. 

GARRACK.  Awkward.  Cumb. 

GARRANT.  A gelding.  See  State  Papers,  iii. 
169;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  153;^tfron,  Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  118,  I5G. 

GARRAY.  Array ; troops.  Totmeley  Mytt. 

GARRE.  To  make  a garment,  or  do  any  other 
work  ; to  expel.  North. 

GARRET.  The  head.  Var.  dial 

GARRETTED.  Having  small  splinters  of  stone 
inserted  in  the  joints  of  masonry  or  flint-work. 
See  Britton,  p.  2G3. 

GARRICK.  An  awkward  person.  North. 

GARUING.  Chirping;  chattering.  “ Garring 
and  fliyng  of  briddus,*’  Apol.  Loll.  p.  95. 

GARRON-N.MLS.  Large  spike-nails.  North. 

GARRYS.  Makes  ; causes.  See  Gar. 

I was  as  btythe  as  byrd  on  brryr  ; 

Ttiat  gnnyM  me  sufl^r  the*  scherp  schorls. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  I 17*  t.H. 

GARS.  Grass.  a pasture.  North. 

tiARSII.  A notch.  Patsyravr. 

CARSING.  A method  of  bleeding  by  pricking 
the  skin  with  a lancet.  It  diflTcred  slightly 
from  cupping,  and  was  done  on  several  parts 
of  the  body. 

Ther  is  oo  maner  of  purgacioun  nf  the  body  that 
Is  y-maad  In  too  maners,  by  medicyn  outhcr  by 
bledynge;  bledyng  I say,  either  by  veyne  or  by 
gnnjfnr.  MS.  B<>dl.  43X  f,  SU6. 

G.VHSOM.  An  earnest  penny.  North. 

G.AKSON.  A youth  ; a page.  (.f—V.) 

Ther  sonc  was  a prowde  gnrton. 

Men  hym  elepyd  syr  Defnwn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  it  38,  f.  115. 

G.kUT.  Made;  caused.  (..Y.-5.) 

When  became  into  the  halle, 

The  foie  he  gart  before  hym  calle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  38.  f.  243. 
With  scharpp  axU  of  stHe, 

Hofiy  knyghte  gnrt  he  kncic. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  IJ,  f.  131. 

GARTEN.  A garter.  North.  Also,  com  in 
the  sheaf.  Durham. 

GARTH.  (1)  A yard;  a small  field  or  inclosure 
adjoining  a house ; a churchyard  ; a garden  ; 
an  orchard ; a warren.  North.  “ Garthe 
cresse,”  garden  cress. 

Tak  a peny.weghtc  of  gartbi  crctse  ledc,  and  gyfT 
hym  nt  etc.  and  garo  hym  after  a draghte  of  gude 
reile  wync.  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  292. 

(2)  A hoop,  or  hand.  North. 

(.3)  See  Fiih-garihSf  and  Blount. 

GARTHOR.  A garter.  Palttgrave. 

GARTHYNERE.  A gardener.  Townelrg. 
CARTLE  HEADED,  'rhoughticss.  East. 

G.\RTLESS.  Heedless;  thoughtless.  Etut. 

GASCOINES.  See  Gaily-ffonkintt.  “ Much  in 
my  gascoines,”  Lilly,  cd.  1632,  sig.  Cc.  v.  Sec 
the  Widow  of  Wailing  Street,  p.  29. 

GASE.  (1)  A goose.  Skelton,  i.  410;  The 
Goode  Wif  thaught  hir  Dough  er,  p.  8. 

(2)  Goes.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38. 

GASE'HOVND.  A kind  of  hound  formerly 


much  valued  for  fox  or  faare-huoting,  oo  le- 
count  of  its  excellent  sight.  See  TopuUf 
1607,  p.  167. 

GASHPUL.  Ghastly ; frightful.  £a$t. 

CAST.  (1)  To  frighten ; to  terrify.  •*  I gast«, 
I feare,'*  PaUgrave.  It  is  the  part.  pa.  in  the 
following  passage. 

His  wille  was  but  to  make  hem  gaM, 

And  aftlr  rewe  on  hem  at  the  last. 

Curtvr  Mundi,  MS.  CbU.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.  31. 

(2)  Spirit : breath ; a ghost,  or  spirit. 

GAST-BiRD.  A single  partridge  in  the  shooting 
season.  S^ffolk. 

GAST-COW.  A cow  which  does  not  produce  a 
calf  in  the  season,  h'att. 

GASTER.  Same  as  Cast,  q.  v.  Ray  has  it  as 
an  Essex  word,  and  GiflTord,  who  was  a native 
of  that  county,  uses  it  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Witches,  1603. 

G.VSTFUL.  Frightful.  PaUgrate. 

GASTNE.  An  apparition.  Batman,  1582, 

GASTNESS.  Gha.stliness.  (.^.-5.)  Tt  occurs 
in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 

GASTOYNE.  A solitude.  i^A.-N.^ 

GAT.  (1)  A goat.  Nominale  MS. 

(2)  A gap ; an  opening.  Eaat. 

GATCHEL.  The  mouth.  Somtrtet. 

GATE.  (1)  A farm-yard.  South. 

(2)  A way,  path,  street,  or  road,  “Go  (hi 
gale,"  go  thy  way.  The  track  of  an  animal 
was  called  his  gate.  Blomc,  ii.  78. 

He  lay  at  the  rychc  mannyt  jate, 

F ul  of  bylcs  yn  the  gate. 

MS.  Hart.  I701,  f.  44. 
Hefoluwcd  iharoe  thorowo  the  wod, 

Alle  the  gatit  that  thay  jodo. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  136. 

(3)  Manner ; fashion.  Ilavelok,  2119. 

GATE-DOOR.  The  street  or  outer  door.  Gaytt 

doore,  Townclcy  Myst.  p.  107. 

GATE-DOWN.  A going-down.  PaUgrare, 

GATEL.  Goods  ; property  ? 

Bevet  of  hU  palfrai  ali^hcr, 

Aad  lok  the  treaorc  anonrlKhte; 

With  that  and  with  mor  gatel. 

He  made  the  caaiel  of  Arondcl. 

Bevea  0/  Hamtoun,  p.  129. 

GATE-PENNY.  A tribute  paid  by  the  custom- 
ary tenants  for  leave  to  pass  through  one  or 
more  of  their  lord’s  gates  for  the  more  easy 
passage  to  and  from  their  own  lauds.  Kcn- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GATE-POST-BARGAIN.  MTicn  the  money  is 
paid  on  the  gate-post  before  the  stock  sold 
leave  the  field.  North, 

GATE-ROOM.  A yard,  or  paddock. 

GATES.  OMer^afet,  in  another  manner.  Itajf 
gated  three,  nearly  three  o’clock. 

GATE-SCHADYLLE,  The  division  of  a road 
into  two  or  more  ways.  Pr.  Parv. 

GATE-SHORD.  Agate-way;  a place  or  gap 
for  a gate.  Somenet. 

GATE-WARD.  A porter,  or  gate-keeper.  (A.-S.) 

GATHER,  (1)  To  glean.  Somerset. 

(2)  Togather  up,  to  be  in  a passion  and  scold 
any  one.  To  gather  one*$  telf  together,  as  a 
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man  docs  wlien  lie  intends  to  exhibit  his 
strength. 

(3)  An  animal’s  pluck.  See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p. 
297  ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  HattiUet. 

GATHERED  A money-taker  at  a theatre. 

There  n one  Jhoa  Ruuell  that  by  your  apoynt- 
ment  wa«  madea  /ratherer  with  us,  but  my  fellowea 
finding  [him]  often  falce  to  us,  have  many  tymes 
warnil  him  from  taking  the  box. 

AlUirn  Papertt  DutwicM  CoiUgy  MS^  f.  45. 

GATHERERS.  A horse’s  teeth  by  which  he 
draws  his  food  into  his  mouth. 

GATHERING.  Raking  mown  hay  or  com  into 
cocks  or  rows  for  carting  it. 

GATHERS.  Oat  of  the  gathers,  i.  e.  out  of 
order,  in  distressed  circumstances. 

GATLESS.  licedleM ; careless.  Ea»t. 

GATTER.AM.  A greeti  lane.  Line. 

GATTER-BUSH.  The  wild  gelder-rosc,  or  dog- 
wood. Also  called  the  gattridtje. 

G.ATTLEHEADED.  Forgetful.  Cumb. 

GAT-TOTHED.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  470,  6185. 
Urry  reads  gap^tothid,  and  some  MSS.  cat- 
tothed.  It  means  having  teeth  standing  or 
projecting  out.  “ Dente$  exerti,  gag  teeth,  or 
teeth  standing  out,”  Nomenclator,  1585,  p. . 
29.  Tyrwhitt  professes  himself  unable  to  ex- 
plain this  word. 

GAUDERTS.  Iron  racks  for  chimneys.  Che$k. 

GAUBY.  A lout,  or  clown.  Derb. 

OAUCIIAR.  Vexation.  “ Hated  at  thayre  pou- 
cAar,”  Wright’s  Pol.  songs,  p.  318. 

GAUCY.  Fat  and  comely.  North- 

GAUD.  (1)  Habit ; practice ; fashion.  Yorksh. 

(2)  A toy,  or  piece  of  finery.  Shak,  Hence 
gauded,  adorned,  Coriol.  ii.  1. 

(3)  A jest,  or  trick.  Lydgate,  p.  92.  Also,  to 
sport  or  jest. 

GAUDEES.  The  larger  beads  in  a roll  for  prayer. 
**  Gaudye  of  bcedes,  tigneau  de  patenoMtre^*’ 
Palsgrave. 

Upon  the  gowdiw*  ell  without 
Wsf  wrltte  of  golde  j/mr  rtpottr. 

Gmrer.  ed.  1554.  f.  190. 

GAUDERY.  Finery ; graicty.  It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Skelton’s  Works,  ii.  191. 

GAUDY.  Gaiety.  Also  gay.  Hence  gaudy- 
day,  a festival  or  feast  day. 

Wemaye  make  our  tryumphe,  I.  kepc  omt  /nxud^€», 
or  let  u«  sette  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and  make  good 
there  within  doret.  palt/rraft't  Acolattut,  1540. 

I have  good  cau»e  to  act  the  cocke  on  the  hope, 
and  make  gnwdire  chere.  16fd. 

GAUDY-GREEN.  A light  green  colour.  *'  Co. 
lour  hit  gaude  grene,”  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  452. 
Tltere  is  a verv  ancient  receipt  for  making  it 
in  MS.  Harl.  2253. 

GAUF.  To  go  off.  Somerici. 

GAUGHLING.  Tall  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  hulk.  JYarw. 

GAUK.  To  stare  vacantly.  North. 

GAUK-HANDED.  Left-handed.  Craven. 

GAUKY.  A simpleton ; a clown.  Also,  awkward. 
Var.  dial.  I 

G.\UL.  A large  wooden  lever.  Lane.  ■ 

GAUIiDRING.  Drawling.  .Soment^t.  \ 


GAULIC-HAND.  The  left-hand.  North. 

GAULS.  Spots  where  grass,  corn,  or  trees, 
have  failed.  South. 

GAULT.  Blue  clay.  Var.  dial 

GAUM.  To  comprehend,  or  undentand ; to  dis- 
tinguish ; to  consider ; to  fear ; to  handle 
improperly*  North.  This  last  meaning  is 
found  in  Fletcher’s  Poems,  p.  230,  and  is 
still  in  common  use.  In  some  places,  not  to 
gaum  a man  is  not  to  mind  him.  Aiso,  to 
smear  or  maul. 

GAUMLESS.  Vacant ; half  silly.  North.  Also, 
frozen,  as  the  fingers  are. 

OAUN.  (1)  A ^loQ  measure.  Var.  dial 
•*  Gaw  nes  of  ale,”  Sharp’s  Cov.  Myit.  p.  50. 

(2)  Going ; given.  North. 

GaUNCE.  (1)  Gaunt.  Skelton,  i.  64. 

(2)  To  prance  a horse  up  and  down. 

GAUNSEL.  A kind  of  sauce  made  of  flour  and 
milk,  and  coloured  with  saffron;  formerly 
eaten  with  geese. 

GAUNT.  (1)  To  yawn.  Northumb. 

(2)  The  old  English  name  for  Ghent. 

GAUNTRY.  A wooden  frame  for  casks. 

GAUP.  (1)  Vulgar  or  noisy  talk.  Derby. 

(2)  To  gape,  or  stare.  Var,  dial. 

GAUPEN.  Two  bandfulls.  Hence,  an  immo- 
derate quantity.  North. 

GAUPS.  A simpleton.  South. 

GAURE.  To  stare ; to  look  vacantly.  Chaucer. 
Also,  to  cry  or  shout. 

OAUSTER.  To  laugh  loudly ; to  be  noisy ; to 
swagger.  Craven. 

GAUVE.  To  stare  vacantly  or  rudely.  North. 
Hence  gauvg,  a dunce. 

GAUVISON.  A young  simpleton.  North. 

GAVEG.  a gage,  or  pledge.  State  Papen,ii.  131. 

GAVEL.  (1)  A sh^  of  corn  before  it  is  tied 
up,  not  usually  applied  to  wheat.  East. 
Cotgrave  has,  “ Javeter^  to  swathe  or  gavcll 
cornc ; to  maJee  it  into  sheaves  or  gavells.” 
See  also  in  v.  ErgaveU, 

(2)  To  stare  vacantly.  Cumh. 

(3)  The  gable  of  a building. 

GAVELKIND.  An  ancient  tenure  in  Kent,  by 

which  the  lauds  of  a father  were  divided 
among  all  his  sons,  or  the  lands  of  a brother, 
dying  without  issue,  among  all  the  surviving 
brothers ; a custom  by  which  the  female  de- 
scendants were  utterly  excluded,  and  bastards 
inherited  with  legitimate  cliildrcn.  See  Lam- 
barde’s  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  530. 

GAVELOK.  A spear,  or  javelin.  The  term  is 
still  used  in  the  North  for  an  iron  crow  or 
lever.  See  Brockett,  p.  130. 

Gaveioket  also  thlcke  Qowe 
So  gnsttes,  Ichil  avowe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  95QL 
Thai  hurte  him  foule  and  slough  his  hora 
With  garyMrraand  wythdartls. 

MS.  Douce  175,  p.  35. 

G.WKR.  Tlie  sea  cray-fish.  Comw. 

GAVER-HALE.  The  jack-snipe.  Devon. 

GAW.  A boat-pole.  Also,  a stripe.  South. 

GAWCUM.  A simpleton.  Somertef. 

GAWFIN.  A clownish  fellow.  Chesh. 
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GAWISH.  Gay.  It  occurs  in  Wright’s  Display 
of  Dutie,  4to.  Lonti  1589. 

GAWK.  (1)  Clownish ; awkward,  f'ar.  dial. 

(2)  A cuckoo.  Also,  a fool.  North. 

(3)  To  hawk  and  spit.  Devon. 

GAWK-A-MOUTH,  A gaping  fool.  Deeon. 

GAWKSHAW.  A left-handed  man.  Yorkth. 

GAWL.  Gold.  Somereet. 

GAWLE.  Same  aa  Gale  (2). 

W«  may  not  ietlo  the  peple  to  (ta«>G  entl  cryc. 

US.  Cantab,  ft.  t.  6,  t.  ISO. 

GAWLEY.  A simpleton.  IVaru!. 

GAW.MIN.  Vacant  j stupid.  North. 

GAWNE.  Gave.  Still  in  use  in  Essex.  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  446. 

G.kWNEY.  A simpleton.  Witte. 

GAWN-PAIL.  A pail  with  a handle  on  one 
side.  GUmc.  Qu.  from  pawn? 

GAWT.  The  channel  through  which  water  ruus 
from  a water-wheel,  l/inc. 

GAY.  (1)  A print,  or  picture.  “ He  loved  prety 
gayes,”  Mayd  Emlyn,  p.  26. 

At  If  a theefe  ihould  be  proud  of  hit  halter,  a 
begger  of  hie  cloutct,  a child  of  hit  gae.  or  a foole 
of  hit  bahle.  fjenfe  Pattueat,  p.  40. 

3)  Considerable  j tolerable.  North. 

4)  Quick ; fast.  Var.  diaL 

(5)  The  noon  or  morning.  North. 

(6)  A gay  person.  Cauwyn*. 

(7>  A small  rut  in  a path.  Lino. 

GAY-CARDS.  Court  cards.  Suffolk. 

GAY-FLOOR.  In  the  coal-pits  at  Wednesbury 

in  Staffordshire,  the  third  parting  or  laming 
in  the  body  of  the  coal  is  called  the  gay- 
floor.  two  foot  thick.  Kennett,  MS.  Lan^. 

GAYLES.  GaoU.  Hall,  Henry  vi.  f.  91. 

GAYNE.  To  gainsay. 

Sche  wolde  h»ve  had  hym  at  home  fayne. 

But  ther  myght  no  ipcche  trhun*. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  It.  38.  f.  79. 

GAYNED.  Availed.  Ellis,  u.  247. 

GAYNESSE.  Gaiety.  Lt^dgate. 

GAYNESTE.  Readiest ; nearest,  the  gay- 
ne#/e,  i.  e.  at  random.  Paltgrave. 

GAYNORE.  Queen  Gueniver. 

GAYNPAYNE.  The  ancient  name  of  the  sword 
used  at  tournaments. 

Affter  I tooke  the  gayntpajfntM  and  the  awerd 
with  which  I guTcie  me.  and  tithe  whane  I wat  thus 
armed,  1 puttc  the  targe  to  my  tyde. 

Bomonce  oftht  Honk,  Sion  CoVego  HS. 

GAYN-STIE.  Thehigh-way.  Langtoft,  p.  319. 

GAYNTYL.  Gentle.  Rittm. 

GAY.POLE.  A piece  of  wood  which  goes 
across  the  interior  of  a chimney  on  which  the 
hangers  for  the  kettles  ore  hung.  St^p. 

GAYS.  Goes.  North. 

Theknyjt  answeryd  and  teyde  alias! 

Momyng  to  hU  bedd  he  gat/*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  63. 

OAYSHEN.  A simpleton.  Cumh. 

OAYSPAND.  Gasping? 

Oriiely  gagtpand  with  gnicchande  lotet. 

Morto  Arthwr*,  HS.  hincttln,  f.  68. 

GAYSTYN.  To  lodge.  Gawayne. 

GAYTE.  A goat.  See  Perceval,  186,  251,268, 
314,  817  J Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 


GAZE.  A deer  was  said  to  stand  at  gaze,  when 
it  stared  at  anything. 

GAZET.  A Venetian  coin,  worth  about  three 
farthings.  This  was  the  original  price  of  the 
small  written  courants,  which  formerly  sup* 
plied  the  place  of  newspapers.  Hence  the 
modem  term  Gazette. 

GAZLES.  Black  currants ; wild  plums.  Kent. 

GE.  To  go,  as  in  the  ye-ho  to  horses. 

GEALE.  To  freeze ; to  congeal.  Naree. 

GEALL.  To  grieve.  Northwnb. 

GEAN.  The  wild  cherry.  Var.  dial. 

GEANCE.  A jsunt,  or  errand.  Joneon. 

GEAND.  A giant.  Degrevant,  1242.  {A.-N.) 

GEANT.  A jay.  Skinner. 

GEANY.  Pro6table.  Tueeer. 

GEAR.  (1)  Any  kind  of  moveable  property ; sub- 
ject, matter,  or  business  in  genoal.  The  latter 
sense  is  common  in  old  plays.  Still  in  use. 

2)  A worthless  person.  Yorkeh. 

3)  To  dress.  In  hie  geart,  in  good  order.  Out 
q/* pear,  unwell,  out  of  order. 

GEARMENT.  Rubbish.  Yorkeh. 

GEARS.  Horse  trappings.  Var.  dial. 

GEARUM.  Out  of  order.  Lane. 

GEASON.  Scarce.  Sec  Geeon.  **  Scant  and 
geason,”  Harrison’s  England,  p.  236. 

GEAT.  (1)  Pace ; motion.  Northumb. 

(2)  The  bole  through  which  melted  metal  runs 
into  a mould.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  Jet.  See  Harrison’s  England,  p.  239. 

GEAY.  (1)  To  go.  Menton,  p.  99. 

(2)  A jay.  Howell’s  Lez.  (sect,  xxxiz.) 

GEB.  To  hold  up  the  eyes  and  face ; to  sneer. 
North. 

GECK.  Scorn;  derision;  contempt.  North. 
See  Cymbeline,  v.  4.  Also,  to  toss  the  bead 
scornfully.  Hence,  an  object  of  scorn,  a fool, 
as  in  Twelfth  Night,  y.  1. 

GECKDOR.  The  herb  goose-grass. 

GED.  (1)  A pike.  Northumb. 

(2)  D^d;  deceased.  Derbyeh, 

GEDDEDE.  Dead.  (^A.-S.)  Love  is  ged- 

dede,”  Wright's  Ancc.  Lit.  p.  96. 

GEDDIS.  Goods ; property. 

Orete  goddU  l>nowc 

Gite  he  unUlde.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L 17.  t.  13T. 

CEDE.  Went.  Nominale  MS. 

OEDELYNGE.  An  idle  vagabond. 

This  ihame  be  hmth  me  done  In  dede. 

The  gtdeit/ngo  of  uncoulhe  lede. 

Curoor  Mw%di,  MS.  041.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  S8. 

Peter  1 mU  syr  Oswayoe,  this  gladdex  mync  hcrie. 

That  ;onc  g^enget  are  gone,  that  made  gretnowrabre. 

Merit  Arthure,  MS.  IJncotn,  f.  83. 

GEDER.  To  gather  together ; to  meet.  Gedurt, 
gathered,  Tur.Tott.  xxiv. 

GED-WAND.  A goad  for  oxen.  North. 

GEE.  (1)  To  give.  Var.  dial.  Also,  to  thaw. 

2)  An  affront ; stubbornness.  North. 

3)  To  agree ; to  fit ; to  stiit  with.  Var.  dial. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  121. 

GEEAL.  Clear.  Yorkth. 

GEED.  Gave.  Seen,  given.  North. 

GEERING.  The  ladders  and  side-rails  of  a 
waggon.  Midland  C. 
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GEES.  JesMs,  q.  v.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  27. 
GEESE.  A hone's  girth  or  under-strap.  Hence, 

to  girth  or  bind.  Dfron, 

GEET.  (I)  Jet.  See  Sir  Degrcvant,  1-161. 

O fjyr  Uuly,  hewyd  as  yi  the  g*^t. 

MB.  FoirJiij  16. 

(2)  Goats.  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  19S. 

GEFF.  Deaf.  Cheih. 

GEFFE.  Given.  Robin  Hood,  i.  89. 

GEFTHE.  A gift.  HVAer. 

GEG.  To  walk  carelessly.  A'orM. 

GEGGIN.  A small  tub.  North. 
GEHEZIE-CHEESE.  A very  poor  cheese, 
made  of  milk  partially  skimmed.  East. 
GE-HO.  A phrase  addressed  to  horses  to  make 
them  go.  It  corresponds  to  the  Italian  Gio, 
which  occurs  in  a similar  sense  in  the  Dialogxu 
f rea/urarum,  1480. 

GEITHER.  An  animal’s  pluck.  Florio,  p.  123. 
GKITLESSE.  Without  ^oty. 

5ir  we  goo  home,  the  k>ng  wille  be  grevcde, 

And  uy  we  are  gadlyngcs.  aga$iefor  a lyttille. 

Mori*  Arihutt,  MS.  Linrvln,  f.  82. 

GELD.  (1)  To  gdd  ant-hills  is  to  cut  oflf  the 
tops,  and  throw  the  inside  over  the  land. 
Ilrrffordsh. 

(2)  To  castrate ; but  formerly  used  for  the  opera- 
tion by  which  females  are  rendered  barren. 
In  the  North  of  England,  a cow  or  ewe  not 
with  young  is  called  a geld  cow  or  a geld  ewe ; 
and  the  term  is  used  in  a similar  sense  in  the 
Townelcy  Myst.  p.  75,  applied  to  a woman  ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  210. 

(3)  A tax,  or  imposition.  North. 

(4)  To  cleanse  wheat.  Florio,  p.  88. 

GELDING.  An  eunuch.  tVickliffe.  Used  for 

gadling  in  Chester  Plays,  i.  179. 

GELE.  Jelly.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  50.  Getide,  \ 
made  into  a jelly,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471;' 
Warner,  p.89.  Ge/i/fcs,  Harrison’s  Description 
of  England,  p.  167. 

GELL.  (1)  To  crack,  or  split.  North. 

(2)  A large  number  or  quantity.  U'arv. 
GELMYD.  Glittered.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77. 
GELOL'S.  Jealous.  Lydgate. 
GEI.OWE-FLOURE.  A gillyflower.  Palsgrave. 
GELP.  Thin  insipid  liquor.  Yorksh. 

GELPE.  To  Imast.  Nominale,  MS.. 

GELT.  (1)  Money.  Skelton,  ii.  176. 

(2)  Barren,  or  ini|>otcnt.  Yorish. 

GELTIIES.  Guilts.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  227- 
CiELTIF.  Guilty.  Se%yn  Sages,  856. 

GKLUCE.  Jealous.  Pr.  Part. 

GEMEAN.  Common ; \nilgar.  Yorksh. 
GEME-FEDERS.  The  feathers  wliich  cover  a 
hawk’s  tail.  Skinner. 

GEMEL.  A twin,  or  pair  of  anything.  Hence 
gemels,  a pair  of  binges.  This  word  occurs  in 
many  forms.  In  some  early  writers,  quoted  by 
Stcevens.  it  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of 
gimmaJt  or  double  riug. 

Joyntaraud  grmotvi  he  jogges  in  tondyrr. 

Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.  84. 
GEMETRY.  Geometry.  Const.  Mast.  p.  12; 

yemytre,  Lydgate's  Minor  P«»enis,  p.  11. 
GEMMAN.  A gentleman.  Var.diat. 


He  was  worthy  no  le«»e. 

For  vexing  with  hta  pertnetse 
A gtmman  going  to  mease. 

Doelour  lymbUe  AUtp  n.  d> 
GEMMERY.  A jewel-house.  BUntnt. 
GEMMINY.  A vulgar  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Par.  dial. 

GEN.  (1)  Against.  Pvgge. 

< 2)  Began.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2540. 

GENDE.  Neat;  pretty.  Chaucer. 

GENDER.  To  ring;  to  resound;  to  chatter  with 
the  teeth.  Craven. 

GENDRE.  To  engender. 

Th*n  wullc  folkc  of  thi  peisone  expretse. 

Say  thou  art  ympotent  to  genths  in  thi  degrd* 

MS.  Cantob.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  125. 
GENE.  (1)  Genoa.  Heame’s  Langtofl. 

(2)  Given.  Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  266. 

(3)  To  force; to  compel;  to  invite.  {d.-S.) 
GENEFE.  A knife.  Hotrlands. 

GENERAL.  The  pe<»ple ; the  public.  Shak. 
GENERALS.  The  archdeacon’s  visitation.  A 

term  used  at  Norwich. 

GENEREN.  Engender;  create. 

Good  wylle  and  eoemict  gvnrrm  goitd  dyserecion. 

MS.  Oirtfoft.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  25. 

GENEROUS.  Of  noble  birth.  Shak. 

GENEST.  The  broom  plant.  {Lat.) 

GENET.  The  wild  cat.  Arch.  xxix.  44. 
GENGE.  A company  of  people;  a retinue;  a 
family;  a nation.  It  occurs  iu  MS.  Cott. 
Vesiras.  D.  vii.  Ps.  2 ; Arthour  and  .Merlin,  pp. 
142,  305. 

Noghlancly  folke  and  genge  rase  ogaynes  Cristc. 
hot  aUwa  the  kyngca.  MS.  Coll.  Kttm.  10,  f.  3. 
GENLESE.  The  cu^ps  or  featherings  in  the 
arch  of  a doorway.  H'  li'yrc. 

GENNER.  January.  fCeher. 

GENOWAIE.  A Genoese.  Nares. 

GENT.  Neat ; prettv ; gallant ; courteous ; no- 
ble. N.) 

GENTERIE.  Courtesy ; honour.  Gen-. 

/n'oie,  Degrevant,  4Hl ; ^ert/rwe,  R.  Glouc.  p. 
66.  Gentry,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

GENTILE.  Gentle;  genteel;  welMrom  ; gen- 
tlcman-likc.  GeHtilJiche,  beautifully,  fluely, 
genteelly.  (J.-N,) 

GENTILITY.  Gentilism.  Hoojter. 

GENTIN.  Projecting ; in  the  way.  Northvmb. 
GENTLE.  A gentleman.  Shak.  Common  in 
old  ballads.  See  Eglamour,  112,1000. 
GENTLEM  AN-USH  ER.  Originally  a state  offi- 
cer, attendant  upon  queens  and  other  persons 
of  high  rank.  Afterwards,  a sort  of  upper- 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hand  bis  mistress 
to  the  coach,  ami  walk  before  her  bareheaded, 
though  in  later  times  she  leaned  upon  liis  arm. 
Sec  .Nares,  in  v. 

GENTLEUY-MEN.  Tlic  gentry.  (J.-N.) 
GENTLES.  Maggots  or  grubs,  yar.dial. 
GENTLY'.  Gently  with  a rush,  i.  e.  be  not  too 
inipctuou.s.  AbrM. 

GENTRY'-CUFl'IN.  A gentleman.  Dckker. 
GENZIE.  An  engine  of  war.  See  Loe^al  Hist, 
Tab.  Book,  Trail,  i.  24  7. 

I GEOMESIK.  Mensuration.  “ riromelrie  and 
geome-,ie,”  P.  Ploughman,  p.  IbO. 
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GEOMETER.  A gauger.  Taylor. 

GBORDIE.  George.  North. 
GEORGE-NOBLE.  A gold  coin,  temp.  Hen. 

VI II.  worth  about  6».  8</.  See  Jacob,  in  v. 
GEOSE.  A hut  for  geese.  North.  I 

GEOTER.  A coster  of  metals.  {A.-N.)  j 

GEP.  A scuttle.  Craven. 

GEPON.  A pourpoint  or  doublet.  See  Clariodes 
in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  375. 

GER.  See  Gar,  Gare,  and  Gear. 

GERAFLOUR.  The  giiliflower.  Baret. 
GERBE.  A handful  of  hay.  Somenel. 
GERDOLES.  Girdles.  If'eier. 

GERE.  Same  as  Gear,  q.  v. 

GEREVE.  A guardian,  or  governor. 
GERFAWCON.  A kind  of  large  falcon.  A yer- 
fauk,  Gv  of  Warwike,  p.  26  ; gerefaukun,  MS. 
Addit.  11579,  f.  98. 

A gtrfatvcon  whyte  M mylke, 
la  alt  thya  worldc  ya  non  awylk. 

US.  OiFifa6.  Ff.  ii.  38s  f.  IM. 
GERGEIS.  Greeks.  Will.  Werw.  p.  80. 
GERINESSE.  Changcableness. 

1 waaadrad  tio  o(  hire  gerinetsti, 

Thai  my  lyff  waa  but  a dedly  gladnea«e. 

OecUvc,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134.  f.  250. 
GERISH.  Wild;  unconstrained.  Geryuhet 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  215. 

GERKIN.  A gcrfawcon,  q.  v.  Markham. 
GERL.  A young  person  of  either  sex.  (./.-5.) 

**  Knave  gerlys,”Cov,  Myst.  p.  IBl. 
GER-LAUGHTERS.  Persons  who  laugh  extra- 
vagantly and  noisily.  Sec  Melton’s  Sixe-fold 
Politician,  1609,  sig.  M.  ii. 

GERMAINE.  A seed,  or  hud.  Shak. 
GERMAN.  A brother.  Speruer. 

GERN.  (1)  To  grin ; to  snarl.  North.  It  also 
means,  to  yaw  n.  ; 

And  grymly  gymnt  on  hym  and  blere,  I 

And  liydowac  braydca  make  hym  to  fere.  j 

Hntnpote,  MS,  D»we»,  p.  72. 

(2)  To  open  ; to  come  uusewn.  Yorksh. 
GERNADE.  Granatla.  Chartetr. 

GEKNE.  Promptly ; earnestly. 

Than  thou  gyaed  the  geme,  and  gafe  the  to  goo, 

MS.  Unoiln  A.  1.  17.  f-  232. 
GERNETER.  The  pomegranate.  Sec  a list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  3. 

GERNIER.  Agranar)'.  Palagrave. 

GERNINO.  Yearning;  desire.  It  occurs  in 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  20. 

GERRE.  Quarrelling.  Naren. 

GEURED.  Bedawhed.  Exmoor. 

GERRICK.  The  sea-pike.  Cbrmr. 

GERSE.  (1)  Grass.  North. 

(2)  Causes ; makes.  {A.-S.) 

Wate  thou  nojtc  welc  that  a wolfe  chaaea  a grete 
floke  of  echepc,  and  thamcaparple.  Righteao 

and  the  wyadome  of  the  Grckct  paaacs  other  nacyoot. 

MS-  lAncotn  A.  1.  17,  f*  14. 
GERSING.  Pasturage.  North. 

GERSOM.  Treasure;  reword.  “ Geraom  and 
gold.”  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  217. 

Thou  aalle  have  prr$omt  fulle  grett. 

That  gayne  aalle  the  evere. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  LiticMn,  f.  55. 
GBRT.fl)  Caused;  made.  (A.-S.) 


Scho  laid  untillc  hym,  Sonc,  quod  aeho,  what  ea 
that  r AU  thi  foil  hafe  made  it.  quod  he,  ao  it  ca  I 
Andthaone  hegert  betyehym  wlrchlpfutly. 

MS.  Uncein  A.  i.  17.  f>  1. 

(2)  Pushed ; pierced.  Weber. 

(3)  Great.  Devon. 

GERTTE.  Girt;  girded.  Riteon. 
GERUND-GRINDER.  A schoolmaster. 

GERY.  Changeable.  See  Lydgate’s  Minor 
Poems,  p.  24.  It  seems  to  mean  giddy  in 
Skelton,  i.  157.  Sec  Gerieh, 

GESARNE.  The  garbage.  Gyseme,  Palsgrave. 
Tak  the  getarne  of  a bare,  and  atampe  it,  and 
temper  it  with  water,  and  gyf  it  to  the  a*.kc  mane 
or  womane  at  drynke.  MS.  IJne.  Med.  t,  305, 

GESERNE.  A battle-axe.  {A.-N.) 

They  tmote  of  wyih  ther  geaemeM, 

Pete  and  honde,  achoulduraud  atmea. 

MS.  Cnntab.  Pf.  IL  38,  f.  168. 
GESINE.  Childbed;  confinement.  Ingeeene^ 
Hardyng’s  Chron.  f.  133. 

Boihe  on  a nijt  lifter  were  thai. 

And  bothe  at  onea  In  grtgn  lay. 

CwTjnr  .Vundi,  MS.  Coil.  TWn.  Can/a5.  f.  54. 

GESLINS.  Goslings.  Also,  the  early  blos- 
som of  the  willow,  which  some  have  believed 
feJl  into  the  water  and  became  goslings. 
North. 

GESON.  Rare ; scarce.  Sec  Black’s  Pen. 
Psalms,  p.  31,  where  the  Cambridge  MS.  reads, 
**  false  othes  ben  holden  in  sesone.” 

)n  werkc  they  weren  never  so  nyce, 

Ne  of  moo  good  liverca  greon. 

M.S.  Cantab.  Pf.  iL  38,  f.  23. 
Let  not  thy  tonge  spike  thy  wylle, 

Lawghyng  and  spoche  in  thy  mouthe  be  ge$*y». 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  24. 

Recey  ve  her  than  and  make  no  mor  ado. 

Thou  might  aeke  farre  and  the  world  is 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  52. 
GESS.  Sort;  kind.  Somertet. 

GESS. VRE.  One  who  guesses.  Pr.  Parv, 
GESSE.  (1)  To  guess.  Chaucer. 

(2)  Guests.  Park. 

(3)  To  aim  at  a mark.  See  Palsgrave. 
GESSERAWNTE.  A sort  of  jacket  without 

sleeves,  composed  of  small  oblong  plates  of 
iron  or  steel  overlapping  each  other,  and  some- 
times covered  with  velvet.  (A.-N.) 

And  a fytie  gtteemumte  of  gentillc  maylca. 

Mf’Tte  Arihure,  MS.  I.<nc»/n,  f«  84. 
GESSES.  Same  as  Jesses^  q.  v. 

GESSID.  Valued.  Baber. 

GEST.  (1)  A deed,  history,  or  tale.  {A.-N^ 
Romances  were  termed  gesten. 

Thya  tame  tale  tellyth  «eynl  Bede, 

Yn  hya  gettgo  that  men  rede. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  17. 
(2)  A guest.  Octovian,  75.  ” Glade  the  with 
thi  geete,**  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  133. 

I (3)  A lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a progress  or 
journey.  A'ereey. 

(4)  Gesture  of  the  l)ody.  Spenser. 
GESTENED.  Lodged.  SceGesURomanorura, 

p.  212;  Degrevant,  935. 

The  Trlniii  say  he  hi  that  ai5t. 

And  gestened  hem  with  him  lh.it  ny^t. 

Cufjor  Mundlt  MS.  Odl.  TVIn,  CanfaS.  f 17* 
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GESTENING.  I^lging;  feasting;  entertain- 
ment  yi>r  gufttt.  The  old  priory  great  hall, 
part  of  the  deanery  house  in  Worcester,  is 
called  the  Gesten-hall,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  See 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  58 ; Gesta  Rom.  p.  19 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  243 ; Arch.  xxix.  342. 
Cetionye^  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  100;  ffist- 
ning^,  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  277. 

The  emperour  wjm  glad  of  that  tydyng, 

And  made  Defyae  gode  ge*trrtfrntr« 

US.  Confab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  115. 

GESTLE.  To  prance  a horse  backwards  and 
forwards ; to  stumble. 

GESTLING.  The  meeting  of  the  memberi  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  at  Romney,  co.  Kent. 

GESTOUR.  A tale-teller ; a relater  of  gests  or 
romances.  Ciaucer. 

GESYLY.  Fashionably.  (.-/.-A'.) 

Suche  waahiaappetyde  and  hertU  desire 
To  be  aralde  of  a straunge  attyre. 

US.  Lnud.iie,  f.  73. 

GET.  (1)  To  get  dead^  to  die.  To  get  life  in  one, 
to  revive  him.  iVorM. 

(2)  Fashion ; custom ; l>ehaviour ; contrivance. 
Chaucer, 

(3)  To  be  scolded,  or  beaten,  far.  dial. 

(4)  Stock;  breed  ; income.  North. 

(5)  That  which  is  begotten;  procreation.  See 
Towncley  Myst.  Gloss,  in  v. 

(6)  A goat.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  275. 

f7)  To  swagger;  to  brag.  PaUgrave. 

(8)  Booty;  gain.  Gatrayne. 

GET-AGATE.  To  make  a beginning  of  a work 

or  thing.  North. 

GBTARNYS.  Guitars.  Sir  Geges.  101.  " Ru- 
bihis  and  getems,”  MS.  Fairfax  16. 

GETB*  A jet.  See  Sir  Degrevant,  1461. 
Johne.aa  thegete  or  germandir  genie. 

As  jasper  the  jewelle  of  gentille  perry. 

US.  Unroln  A.  i.  17.  f.  231. 

GETEE.  A part  of  a huilding  which  projects 
beyond  the  rest ; a jettic.  Pr.  Part. 

GETHE.  Goeth.  Chaucer. 

GETON.  Gotten.  Also,  begotten.  Sir  Egla- 
mour,  170, 13, 292.  Ge/ien,  got.  Zinc,  See 
Hawkins,  L 237,  gitton,  got,  found. 

GETOUN.  A banner,  jiropcrly  two  yards  in 
length.  Arch.  xxii.  397. 

GET-PENNY.  An  old  term  for  a play  that 
turned  out  profitable.  Joneon. 

GETTAR.  A hragger.  Palttgrave. 

GETTERON.  Same  as  Getoun,  q.  v. 

Than  banners  waadlvpiayrd  fayre  In  the  wynde, 
That  a man  hU  maUter  myght  the  better  ^nde. 
With  gatttrone  and  pencelles  of  sundry  hew. 

ifS.  Lanad.  208,  f.  20. 

GETTING-AWAY.  Near;  approaching  to.  A 
Suffolk  phrase. 

GETTOUR.  A hragger.  or  Ijoaster. 

Thys  gentylmeo,  gHtourt, 

They  ben  but  Goddys  turmentoun. 

US.  Harl.  1701,  f.  6. 

GETTS.  Earnings,  far.  dial. 

GEW-GAW.  A Jew's  harp.  A'orM. 

GEW-GOO.  A gooseberry.  Suffolk. 

GEWYT.  Giveth.  Nominale  MS. 


Alas,  alas,  and  alas  why 
Hath  fortune  done  so  crewely  ? 

Fro  me  to  take  awey  Ihe  seyie 
Of  that  that  getoit  my  hert  Jyte. 

Jd^.Qintab.  Ff.  i.  8,  f.  11& 

GEY.  Joy.  Frcrc  and  the  Boy,  X. 

GEYLERB.  A gaoler. 

He  gave  hym  the  keyes  there. 

And  made  hym  hys  geglerv. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  184 

GEYN.  Denial;  refusal. 

Their  is  no  gegn  ne  exrusaclon. 

Til  the  trouthe  be  ryped  to  the  roote. 

US-  /4shmole  59,  f.  1G4 

GEYNEBYYNE.  To  ransom.  Pr.  Parr. 

GEYNECOWPYNE.  To  hinder;  to  withstand. 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  189.  Sec  also  Gaincope. 

GEY'RE.  .A  kind  of  eagle,  mentioned  in  Florio^ 
cd.  1611,  p.  609. 

GEYST.  A guest.  “ Take,  my  gey»t,  seid 
Adam  than,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

GEYT.  Goats.  State  Papers,  iii.  3. 

GEYZENED.  Parched  with  thirst.  North. 

GHEET.  (1)  Jet.  Walter  Mapes,  p.  351. 

(2)  Goats.  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  44. 

GHELLS.  The  game  of  trip.  Grose. 

GIIENGE.  The  depth  of  a furrow.  I.  ffighl. 

GMERN.  A garden.  Berks. 

G HESSE.  To  guess,  denser. 

GHETKIN,  A cucumber.  Coles. 

GHEUS.  Beggars,  a term  of  reproach  for  the 
Flemish  Protestants.  Phillips. 

GlIIZZERN.  The  gizzard.  Zinc.  We  have 
gyssame  in  an  early  MS.  collection  of  medical 
receipts  at  Lincoln,  apparently  in  the  same 
sense. 

GHOST.  A dead  body.  Also,  to  haunt  as  a 
ghost.  Shak. 

GHOWER.  To  jar,  or  brawl.  Exmoor. 

GHYBE.  To  gil>e,  or  scold.  North. 

GIAMBEUX.  Boots.  Spenser. 

GIB.  (1)  A young  gosling.  Zinc. 

(2)  A horse  that  shrinks  the  collar,  and  will 
not  draw.  North.  Gybl>c  horse,  mandicusf 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  192. 

(3)  A hooked  stick.  North. 

(4)  A piece  of  wood  used  in  supporting  the  roof 
of  a coal-mine. 

(5)  A contraction  of  Gilbert,  and  formerly  a 
common  name  for  a cat.  Seefit^-caf.  Itisalso 
used  as  a term  of  reproach  to  a woman. 
**  Playeth  the  gib,’*  Schole  House  of  Women, 
p.  73,  i.  e.  the  wanton. 

(6)  A hump,  or  swelling.  (A.^N.) 

GIB-A-LAMB.  A young  lambkin  just  dropped 

from  its  dam.  Devon. 

GIBBER.  To  chatter.  Hamlet,  L 1.  Hence 
gibber-gahber,  idle  talking,  Tusser,  p.  246. 
f7i&n>A,  Florio,  pp.  60,  76. 

GIBBET.  (1)  A violent  fall.  Suffolk.  To  gibbet 
a toad,  to  place  it  on  a lath  or  piece  of  w ootlen 
hoop,  and  by  striking  one  end  precipitate  it 
sufficiently  to  cause  death. 

(2)  Same  as  Beetle,  q.  v. 

(3)  To  hang,  usually  on  a gallows,  but  also  on  or 
upon  anything. 
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GIBBLE-GABBLE.  Idle,  nonsensical  talk. 
SuffoVt.  “ Any  rude  gibble«gabble,*’  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  BarroffoUin. 

GIB  BOL.  The  sprout  of  an  onion  of  the  second 
year.  thiboL 

GIBBON.  A hooked  stick.  North, 

GIBBY-HEELS.  Kibed  heels.  Somenet. 

GIBBY-LAMB.  A castrated  lamb.  Wtit. 

GIBBY-LEGS.  Legs  that  are  thinner  on  the 
calf  side  than  the  other.  />eron. 

GIBBY'STICK.  Same  as  Gibbon^  q.  v. 

GIB'CAT.  A male>cat,  now  gencrdly  applied  to 
one  that  has  been  castrated.  “ As  melancholy 
as  a gibb’d  catt,”  Howell’s  English  Proverbs, 
p.  10.  **  A gibb,  or  old  male  cat,”  Howell’s 
Lex.  Tet.  1660. 

GIBE.  To  mock,  or  jest.  “A  merry  jester  or 
giber,”  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  72. 

GIB-FISH.  The  milter  of  the  salmon.  North, 

GIDIER.  Game.  Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 

GIBLETS.  Rags ; tatters.  Kent, 

GIBRALTAR-ROCK.  Veined  sweetmeat,  sold 
in  lumps  resembling  a rock. 

GIBRIDGE.  Gibberish,  ('otgrave. 

GIB-STAFF.  A quarter-staff.  North. 

GID.  (1)  A guide,  or  leader. 

I will  hold  me  byhind  and  thi  men  led. 

Rid  with  the  rerward  and  be  thermit/. 

Rotand,  M8,  Lansd.  388,  f.  988. 

(2)  Gave.  Somertet. 

GIDDED.  Hunted.  Miir.  Mag.  p.  418,  ap. 
Nares.  It  seems  to  mean  guidedt  directed^  in 
Plumpton  CoiT.  p.  129. 

GIDDY.  (1)  Furious ; very  angry.  North.  To 
go  giddy,  to  go  in  a passion. 

(2)  A term  applied  to  sheep  that  have  hydatidcs 
on  the  brain.  Line. 

GIDDYGANDER.  The  orchis.  Donet. 

GIDERNE.  A standard,  or  banner.  (A.~N.) 

GIDINGS.  Manners.  PaUgrave. 

GIE.  (I)  To  give.  North  and  West. 

(2)  To  guide,  direct,  or  rule.  {A.-S.) 

Nc  venjaunce  ther  no  place  ocvpyetb. 

Where  Inooeeoce  a aoule  unglUy 

Legate,  MS.  Soc,  134.  f.  7* 
Schelde  US  fro  achameadedc  and  lynfuMe  wetkea. 

And  gyflb  US  grace  to  gy«  and  goveme  ut  here. 

MorU  ArUturtf  MS.  Lincoln,  1.  93. 

GIER-EAGLE.  A kind  of  eagle  mentioned  in 
Levit.  xi.  18 ; Deut.  xiv.  17. 

GIEST.  A joist.  Hollyband,  1593. 

GIF.  If.  North. 

I wll  go  aboute  thi  nede, 

For  to  iokegtf  I utay  apedo. 

MS  Caniah.  ¥(.  V.  48.  f.  69. 
Dame,  heaayde,  late  that  be, 

That  daye  achalte  thou  never  ace, 

Gjctr  I may  rede  ryghle. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  1. 119. 

OIFEROUS.  Covetous ; scraping.  Cumb. 

blFF-GAFF.  Conversation.  Also,  mutual  ac- 
commodation. North. 

GIFFIN.  A trifle.  Somertet. 

GIFPLE.  To  be  restless.  Suffolk. 

GIFT.  (1)  To  give  a gift,  i.  e.  to  make  a reso- 
lution. This  phrase  occurs  in  Perceval,  85, 
163;  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.i.  6,f.  3. 


(2)  A ljril>e.  MS.  Colt.  Vespas.  I),  vii. 

GIFTS.  White  specks  on  the  finger-nails,  por- 
tending gifts.  / or.  dial, 

GIFTY-DAY.  A boon-day ; a day’s  work  given 
by  neighlmur  to  neighbour,  trie. 

GIG.  (1)  A machine  used  in  raising  cloth,  to 
prepare  it  for  dressing.  North. 

(2)  A long,  slender,  light  pleasure-boat  used  on 
the  river  Tyne. 

(3)  A silly  flighty  person.  Eatt.  **  Fare  noght 
as  a gggge,'*  The  Goode  Mlf. 

(4)  An  old  machine  for  winnowing  com.  Bat- 
chelor's Orth.  Anal.  p.  133. 

(5)  To  hasten  along.  Deron. 

(6)  A top.  Sec  Florio,  pp.  124,  321,  351,  379 ; 
Nomenclator,  p.  297.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a small  toy  made  with  geese-fcathers, 
used  by  fowlers  for  decoying  birds. 

(7)  Acock.  Nominale  MS.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Chester  Plays, 
i.  123,  although  the  alliteration  seems  to  re- 
quire pyggetfoote. 

(8)  A 6<idlc.  Juniut. 

9)  To  talk,  or  chatter.  Colet. 

10)  A hole  made  in  the  earth  to  dry  flax  in. 

' Lane. 

GIGGA-JOGGIE.  To  shake,  or  rattle.  See 
Florio,  pp.  75,  144,  198,  439. 

GIGGING.  Sounding.  Skinner. 

GlGGISH.  Trifling;  silly;  flighty;  wanton. 
Giggitte,  Skelton,  i.  410.  Eatt. 

GIGGLE.  A flighty  person.  Salop.  Cotgrave 
has  this  word,  in  v.  Gadrouiliette. 

GIGLET.  A giddy  romping  girl.  Weal.  This 
term,  in  early  writers,  generally  implies  wan- 
tonness or  fickleness.  It  occurs  under  various 
forms,  as  gybelot  in  Pr.  Parv.  pp.  193,  194, 
which  the  editor  wrongly  considers  sn  error. 
See,  however, the  examples  here  given.  Gyblot 
is  also  found  in  the  Bowes  MS.  of  Robert  de 
Bruunc,  p.  56.  See  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p, 
154;  BenJonson,  iii.  124;  Middleton,  ii.ll5; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  40 ; Euphues  Golden  Legacie, 
p.  88 ; Stanihurst,  p.  26 ; Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  vi.  Gigget,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Beau.  The 
proverb  quoted  from  MS.  Douce  52  occurs  in 
the  Schole  House  of  Women,  p.  75. 

Ne  jIt  to  no  cokefyghtyng,  ichetyng, 

Af  U wer  * strumpet  other  a 

MS.Athmalt  (II.  f.  7. 

A messc  ys  y-noghe  for  the, 

The  toutberpy&/o(  Ute  hyt  be. 

MS.  HmI.  1701,  f.29. 
The  smaller  petun,  (he  more  to  pntt. 

The  fayrar  woman  the  more  gvMt. 

MS.  Douct  99. 

GIG-MILLS.  Mills  used  for  the  {>erchiDg  and 
burling  of  cloth.  Blount. 

GIGSY.  A wanton  wench ; a whore. 

GIKE.  To  creak.  North. 

GILCUP.  The  buttercup.  Dortet. 

GILDED.  Tipsy,  An  old  cant  term. 

GILDENE.  Gilt.  MaundevUe,  p.  81. 

GILDER.  A snare.  **  The  gilder  of  dispara- 
clone,”  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  2).  It  also 
occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vU.  Ps.  10. 
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Stai  used  in  the  North  for  a snare  for  catch- 
ing  birds. 

GILDS.  Village  greens  or  commons.  .Vor/A. 
GILE.  See  Chester  Plays,  i.  11.  Perhaps  syno- 
nymous with  goye,  the  reading  of  MS.  Bodl. 
171.  Gaote,  MS.  Harl. 

CILEYSPEKE.  A trap,  or  device.  Heamr. 
GILIK.  A deneiver.  Sec  L’rry,  p.  510,  where 
the  Camb.  MS.  reads  gilonr,  (|.  v. 

GILL.  (1)  A rivulet;  a ravine,  narrow  valley, 
or  dell ; a ditch,  far.  dial.  According  to 
Kcnnctt,  **  a breach  or  hollow  descent  in  a hill.” 

(2)  A pair  of  timber-wheels.  Xor/'. 

(3)  A wanton  wench.  Kennelt.  It  was  for- 
merly a generic  name  for  a woman. 

(4)  The  jaw-bone.  Somer^ft. 

(5)  A coarse  apron.  Prompt,  Parv. 

(6)  A little  pot.  Prompt.  Parv. 

GILLABER.  To  chatter  nonsense.  North. 
GILL-ALE.  The  herb  ale-hoof.  Orron. 
GILL-BL’HNT-TAIL.  An  ancient  jocular  name 

for  the  ignis  fatuus. 

GILL-CREEP-BY-THE-GROUND.  Ground  ivy. 
SomerMtt. 

GILLER.  Several  horse  hairs  twisted  together 
to  form  a fishing-line.  Cheith. 

GILLEUY.  Deceit ; trickery.  AorM. 

AUa  here  c*  fotbortem-’  irUltry  of  weghtc,  or  of 
tale,  or  of  molt,  or  of  meiure,  or  thorow  okyre  or 
violcDCCi  or  dredc.  US.  Lincoin  A.  L 17s  f*  1^** 
And  jyf  he  lerne  gvlerye. 

Fait  wurde  and  feynt  treulyng  with  ye. 

US.  Hatl.  l/Ol.  f-33* 

GILLET.  An  instrument  used  in  thatching. 
SeeTusser»p.  147. 

GILLETl.NG.  Wedging  the  interstices  of  ash- 
lar work  with  small  flint. 

GILL-FLIRT.  A flighty  girl.  Kent. 
GILL-HOOTER.  An  owl.  C/tesh. 

GILLIVER.  A wanton  wench.  North. 
GILLOFERS.  Carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet- 
williams.  Whence  the  modern  term  Giili- 
/lower. 

CILLORE.  Plenty.  Roliin  Hood,  ii.  144. 
GILLOT.  Same  as  Gigiety  q.  v. 
GILLYVINE-PEN.  A black-lcaded  pencil. 
GILOFRE.  Cloves.  Rom.  Rose,  1368. 
GILOUR.  A deceiver.  (W.-5.) 

For  where  grounditi  thou  inGtxldU  law*  to  close 
men  inttooes,  bot  if  It  were  wodc  men.  or  fnlGurrji 
of  the  puple.  Digbt,  41 . f.  6. 

GILRY.  Deceit.  Ywainc  and  Gawain,  1G04. 

Mony  a threw  ther  it 
On  nyjt  and  alt  on  day. 

And  provet  oft  with  lJuire  gitn. 

How  that  my5t  men  betray. 

MS.  Cmttab.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  81. 
Hyt  ya  a tokenc  of  felunnye 
To  weyte  hym  with  awyeh  yvfrytf. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  44. 
GILSE.  A kind  of  salmon.  North. 

GILT.  (1)  A spayed  sow.  Var.  dial.  Some- 
times, a young  pig  or  sow. 

Tak  unto  the  mane  the  galle  of  the  galte,  and  to 
the  wmnane  the  gallc  of  the  giU. 

MS.  Linr,  Mrd.  f.  31? 

(2)  Gold,  or  money  Middleton,  ii.  197. 


(3)  To  commit  a fault.  Pahyrave. 

GlLTELESS.  Guiltless.  Chaucer. 

GILTIFE.  Guilty.  “ Yf  otherwise  I beyi/fi/e, 
Gower,  cd.  1554,  sig.  L.  ii. 

Now  axeth  further  of  my  lyf. 

For  hereof  am  I not  gUtyf. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Aniiq.  1S4,  f.  5A 

GILT-POLL.  The  fish  gilt-head.  Weat. 

GILVER.  To  ache; to  throb.  East. 

GI.M.  Neat ; spruce;  smart.  Var.  dial. 

GI.M.\L.  A vault,  or  vaulting. 

GIMBEK.  To  gossip;  to  gad  about.  Norths 
Generally  used  in  a bad  sense. 

GIMBLE.  To  grin,  or  smile.  East. 

GIMBO.  A bastard’s  bastard.  Chesk. 

GIMBOL.  A device;  a giracrack.  See  Stani- 
hurst,  p.  16  ; llolinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 

GIMELL.  A double  tree.  North. 

GIMLET-EY’E.  A squint-eye.  Var.  dial. 

GIMLICK.  A gimlet.  North. 

GIMLIN.  (1)  A large,  shallow  tub,  in  which 
bacon  is  salted.  North. 

(2)  A smiling  or  grinning  face.  East. 

GIMMACE.  A hinge.  Somerset.  When  a cri- 
minal was  hung  in  chains,  he  was  said  to  be 
hung  in  ^^immace#.  The  terra  gimmes  seems 
to  mean  hinges  or  hooks  in  Davies’s  Ancient 
Rites,  cd.  1672,  pp.  51,  56. 

GIMMAL.  A sort  of  double  ring  curiously  con- 
structed. It  is  spelt  gimmetp  in  llollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593.  A couple  of  anything  was 
called  a “The  gimmews  or  joynts 
of  a spurr,"  Howell,  1660. 

GIMMER.  (1)  A female  sheep  from  the  first  to 
the  second  shearing;  one  that  has  not  l>ccii 
shorn.  North*  Also,  a two  years  old  sheep, 
“//irfufl,  agyiubyre,”  NominaleMS.  Kenuett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has  gimmer^hog,  an  ewe 
of  one  year;  ^immer-free,  a tree  that  grows 
double  from  the  root. 

(2)  A giracrack.  See  Narcs,  in  v. 

(3)  A hinge.  North  and  East. 

(4)  An  old  drab.  Newcastle. 

GIMP.  Neat ; handsome.  AorfA. 

GIMPLE.  A wimple.  Strutt,  ii.  44. 

GIMSON.  A gimcrack.  Gimsoner,  one  who 

makes  clever  gimeracks.  East. 

GIN.  (1)  Gavc;togive.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Engine;  contrivance.  {A.-N.)  Still 

for  a trap  or  snare,  in  which  sense  it  is  com- 
mon in  old  writers. 

The  may  wlit  by  a gvns 

That  the  knyght  was  comcne  tne. 

MS.  Unet-in  A.  1.  I7t  f.  135. 

(3)  To  begin.  See  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

(4)  A wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  ha.s 
arms  projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which 
a horse  is  fastened.  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  442. 

(5)  If.  North.  Sec  Brockett,  p.  133. 

GINDE.  To  reduce  to  pieces.  This  occurs  in 

MS.  Egerton  614,  Ps.  28. 

GING.  (1)  Excrementum.  North. 

(2)  Company  ; people.  {A.-S.)  See  KyngAli- 
sanndcr,  922,  1509;  Richard  Coer  dc  Lion, 
4978.  This  form  is  used  by  Drayton,  Groenc. 
and  other  coi^temporary  authors,  but  errone 
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ously  supposed  by  Narcs  to  he  “ a mere  cor- 
ruption of  gang.'*  See  Downfall  of  R.  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  4-4 ; Songs  and  Carols,  x. 

GINGAWTRE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
chiefly  of  cod  and  haddock.  It  is  spelt  gyn- 
gawdry  in  MS.  Sloane  1201.  f.  48.  See  also 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  47 ; Warner,  p.  70. 

GINGED.  Bewitched.  Exmoor. 

GINGEFERE.  Ginger.  **Gingivcr  and  galiii- 
gale,"  Rembnin  Gy  Sonc,  p.  421. 

GINGER.  (1)  A pale  red  colour.  Florio  men- 
tions a colour  c^led  pra^ir/ine,  p.  209. 

(2)  Brittle ; tender ; delicate,  ^uth. 

GINGERBREAD-DOTS.  Gingerbread  nuts  of 
a dumpy  form,  not  flat.  Eaat. 

GINGER-GRATE.  Grated  ginger,  Palsgrave. 

GINGBR-HACKLED.  Red-haired.  Var.  dial. 
Grose  and  Carr  have  ginger-paled. 

GINGERLY.  Carefully ; with  cantion ; quietly ; 
adroitly.  Var.  dial.  So  in  Cotgrave,  **  AUer 
d pat  menut  to  goc  nicely,  tread  gingerlg, 
mince  it  like  a maid." 

GINGIBEH.  Ginger.  Chaucer. 

GINGLE-GANGLE.  A spangle;  any  kind  of 
showy  ornament  of  dress. 

GINGREAT.  To  chirp.  .S^Hnner. 

GINNE.  To  begin.  Chaucer, 

GINNEL.  A narrow  entrance.  North, 

DINNERS.  Tbegillaofafisb.  A^orM. 

GliNNET.  A genet.  Florio, p.  19. 

GINNICK.  Neat ; complete ; perfect.  Essex. 

GINNY-CARRIAGE.  A small  strong  carriage 
for  conveying  materials  on  a rail-road.  Ginng- 
rails,  the  rails  on  which  it  is  drawn. 

GINOUR.  An  engineer ; a craftsman.  Flor.  and 
Blanch.  335 ; R.  Coer  dc  Lion,  2914. 

GIN-RING.  The  circle  round  which  a gin- 
horse  moves.  See  6Tn  (4). 

GINT.  A joint.  Exmoor. 

GIN-TUBS.  Vessels  for  receiving  the  produce 
of  mines.  North. 

GIOURE.  A guide ; a ruler.  {A.-S.) 

GIF.  To  retch.  Yorkth, 

GIPCIERE.  A pouch,  or  purse.  {A.-N.) 

GIPE.  (1)  A glntton ; to  gulp.  North. 

(2^  An  upper  frock ; a cassock.  {A.-N.) 

GlP-GILL.  A name  for  a horse.  Sometimes, 
a term  of  contempt. 

GIPON.  A doublet.  Chaucer.  It  ii  spelt 
in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  224,  1176. 

GIPS.  A kind  of  mortar.  Mtnsheu. 

GIPSEN.  A gipsy.  Spenser. 

GIPSEY.  A wooden  peg.  Northumb. 

GIPSEYS.  Sudden  eruptions  of  water  that 
break  out  in  the  downs  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  after  great  rains,  and  jet  up  to  a 
great  height.  They  arc  mentioned  by  W’illiam 
of  Newbery  under  the  name  of  vipte.  See 
W.  Neobrig.  dc  rebus  Anglicis,ed.  1610,  p.  97. 

GIPSY-ONIONS.  Wild  garUck. 

GIPSY-ROSE.  The  corn-rosc.  Var.  dial 

GIPTIAN.  A gipsy.  U^hetstone. 

GIRD.  (1)  To  strike ; to  pierce  through  with  a 
weapon;  to  push.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  1299. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  to  lash  with  wit,  to  re- 
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proarli.  Also,  a sarcasm,  a.s  in  UihXi  cd.  IC.'l?, 
Sig.  Cc.  vi. 

.Sir  Oeryne  and  sir  GriMwolde,  and  othirgret  lord 
Garte  Galuth,  a gud  gome,  ginttot  thairc  hedyt 

Morte  Arthur*,  US.  lAncotn,  1,99, 
Be-lyfe  thane  gertc  Alexander  lend  after  Peimcny 
for  to  come  untille  hyin,  and  gertc  the  tothe  be 
terched,  and  fande  that  he  was  worthy  the  dede; 
and  thane  he  gert  gtrdeof  hb  heved. 

MS.  UncQtn  A.  1. 17»  f.  15. 

(2)  A hoop.  North. 

(3)  A girdle.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2272. 

(4)  A fit;  a spasm.  Craven. 

(5)  To  spring,  or  bound.  See  Nares,  in  v.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Gosson's 
Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

(6)  To  crack ; crepito.  Line. 

GIRDBREW.  A very  coarse  kind  of  flummery, 

eaten  almost  exclusively  by  farm-labourers, 
mentioned  by  Markham. 

GIRDER.  (1)  A jester,  or  satirist.  Nares. 

(2)  A blow.  Salop.  From  Gird,  q.  v. 
GIRDING.  A beam  $ a girder.  North. 
GIRDLE.  (1)  A great  deal.  Somerset. 

(2)  A round  iron  plate  for  baking.  North. 
Hence  girdte-cakes. 

(3)  To  growl  at.  Somerset. 

GIRDLER.  A maker  of  girdles.  Hcywood’i 
Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  P.  i. 
GIRDLE-STEDH.  The  waist ; the  place  of  the 
girdle.  **  Gyrdell  stedc,  faulx  du  corps," 
Palsgrave.  **  Girdylle  stede,  cinctus,"  MS. 
Arundel  249,  f.  88. 

GIRDLE-W'HEEL.  A spinning-wheel  small 
enough  to  be  used  hanging  at  the  waist. 
GIRDSTINGS.  Poles  or  laths  used  for  making 
hoops.  Book  of  Rates,  1611. 

GIRE.  To  revolve.  Florio,  p.  211.  Also  a 
circle.  It  is  a very  common  archaism.  Wind- 
ing gyres,"  Fletcher’s  Poems,  p.  249. 

GIRK.  A rod.  Also,  to  chastise,  or  beat. 

GIRL.  (1)  An  unmarried  woman  of  any  age> 
Herffordsh. 

(2)  A roebuck  in  ita  second  year.  Return  from 
Parnassus,  p.  238. 

GIRN.  (1)  To  grin ; to  laugh.  North. 

(2)  To  yearn  for.  Kennctt’i  MS.  Gloss. 
GIR-NE-GREAT.  A great  grinner.  Yorksh. 
GIRNIGAW.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth.  North. 
QIRRED.  Draggle-tailed.  Exmoor. 

GIRSE.  Grass.  Still  in  use. 

Bot  alle  that  dranka  (heroflb  it  kcate  thame  lo- 
tille  a flux,  and  tiewe  a grete  hepe  of  thane,  for  that 
water  was  wonder  echarpe,  and  ala  blttlre  ala  any 
mekille  gyr#e.  MS.  Umeoin  A.  I.  17.  f.  87. 

GIRSLY.  Full  of  gristles.  Craven. 

GIRT.  (1)  Pierced  through.  From  Gird,  q.  v. 
(2)  Very  intimate.  Craven. 

GIRTH-WEDBIN.  The  stuff  of  which  saddle- 
girths  are  made.  Aorf A. 

GIRTS.  Oatmeal.  Var.  dial. 

GIRTY-MILK.  Milk  porridge.  East. 

GIS.  An  oath;  a supposed  corruption  of  the 
name  of  our  Saviour. 

GISARME.  A bill,  or  battle-ax.  See  Geaerne. 
It  had  a spike  rising  at  the  back  of  it.  Some- 
2G 
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times  called  gUaring,  Sec  Mortc  d’Arlluir» 
i,  221 : Ellis,  ii.  76  ; Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  123 ; 
Aithour  and  Merlin,  p.  226. 

Mftsn  of  yronand  giHdes  of 
And  gn**tfny§  for  to  smyte  wele. 

MS.  Confab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  213. 

GISH.  Guise  ; fashion.  Chaucer.  Also  a verb, 
to  dress,  to  prcjwire  ; and,  somcliincs,  to  re- 
pose or  recline. 

Whrn  they  harde  of  these  tylhandyt, 

They  gyeed  them  ftille  gey. 

Jkl&  Canr<i6.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.75. 
Whan  they  come  at  the  koto gyrng, 

To  dele  hyt  among  his  outher  ihyng. 

MS.  Harl.  I7»l.  f.  23- 

GISN.  To  gasp  for  breath.  AorM. 

GISPEN.  A pot  or  cup  made  of  leather. 

“ Gyspen  potte,  pot  de  cw/r,”  Palsgrave. 
pm,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  374.  In  use  at  Win- 
chester School,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

GISS.  (1)  Tlte  name  of  a pig.  North. 

(2)  The  girth  of  a saddle.  Devon. 

GISTE.  A guest.  Sec  Gent.  (>f.-5.) 

The  lighte  ff  grace  that  gastely  gitfo  e> 

Of  the  that  Cs  tonne  of  ryghtwisnes. 

MS  Linevin  A.  1.  17,  f.  189 
Tak  ye  no  trewaa,  ihoughe  ye  tnyght. 

For  ^tf,  oegarison.  asGwynylon  hight. 

Roland,  MS.  lyinsd.  .388.  f.  38?. 

GISTING.  Tlie  agistment  of  cattle. 

(ilT.  The  gist,  or  substance.  Devon. 

GITE.  (1)  A gown.  Chancer. 

(2)  Splendour ; brightness.  Pcele,  ii.  40. 

GITH.  Com-cockle.  See  TopscU,  p.  423. 

G I TT.  Offspring.  Craven. 

CITTERN.  A cittern.  Stanihurst,  p.  16.  Spelt 
gittron  in  Leighton’s  Teares  or  Lamentations, 
4to.  Lond.  1613. 

GITTON.  A small  sUndard.  (^.-N.) 

GIUST.  A tournament-  Spenser. 

GIVE.  (1)  To  give  the  time  of  dag,  to  wish  a 
good  day  to,  to  show  respect  or  civility.  To 
give  in  ftesh,  to  have  the  skin  galled.  To  give 
over,  to  leave  off ; to  yield ; to  forsake ; to  de- 
lay. 7b  give  again,  to  thaw;  to  relax  by 
damp  or  fennentation ; also,  to  decrease  in 
value.  To  give  one  a good  word,  to  recom- 
mend. To  give  the  hag,  to  dismiss ; in  old 

writers,  to  cheat.  7b  ^ire  grant,  to  allow 
authoritatively.  To  give  hack,  to  give  way. 
7b  give  keep,  to  take  care.  7b  give  faith,  to 
believe  a thing.  To  give  out,  to  give  way,  to 
fail.  7b  give  the  dor,  or  gleek,  to  pass  a jest 
ii{K)n.  7b  give  hands,  to  applaud.  To  give  the 
bucklers,  to  yield.  l\)give  one  his  oum,  to  tell 
him  hit  faults.  To  give  the  white  foot,  to  coax. 

(2)  To  yield ; to  abuse,  or  scold ; to  beat,  or 
chastise.  Far.  dial, 

(3)  To  take,  or  assume.  An  heraldic  term. 

GIVELBD.  Gathered  or  collected  together. 

(d.-N.  Gavele.)  “ With  fish  giveled  als  a 
Stic,"  Havelok,  814,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor.  To  gavel  com  is  to  collect  it  into 
heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaded.  There 
may  be  some  connexion  between  the  terms. 


GIVEN.  DU^tosed ; inclined.  Far.diat. 

GIWES.  The  Jews.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  72.  Gyw, 
Wright’s  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  100. 

GIX.  The  kex  of  hemlock.  fCi/ts. 

GIXY.  A wanton  wench.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Gadrouilletts,  Saffrette. 

GIZ-DANCE.  A dance  of  mummera. 

GiZEN.  (1)  To  open ; to  leak.  AbrM. 

(2)  To  gaze  intently.  Line. 

GIZLE.  To  walk  mindngly.  North. 

GIZZARD.  To  stick  in  the  gizzard,  i.  e.  to  bear 
in  mind.  Far.  dial. 

GIZZEN.  A sneer.  North. 

GLABER.  Smooth ; slippery.  Devon. 

GLACE.  To  look  scomAiily.  Line. 

GLAD.  (1)  Smooth ; easy.  Kennett  says,  that 
goes  smoothly,  or  slips  easily,  spoken  of  a 
door  or  bolt.”  North.  Perhaps  from  the  old 
word  glad,  glided,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  282. 
**  Glat  and  slyper,”  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  144. 

(2)  Pleasant ; agreeable.  Chaucer. 

GLADDEN.  (1)  To  thsw.  Yorksh. 

(2)  A void  place,  free  from  incumbrances.  North 

GLADDIE.  The  yellow-hammer.  Devon. 

GLADDING.  Pleasant ; cheerful.  Gower. 

GLADDON.  The  herb  cat’s-tail.  Norf. 

GLADE.  (1)  To  make  glad.  {A.^S.)  Also,  to 
rejoice,  to  be  glad.  Chaucer. 

(2)  An  open  track  in  a wood,  particularly  made 
for  placing  nets  for  woodcocks. 

(3)  GUded.  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  347. 

(4^  Shining;  bright.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  168. 

(5)  Cheer.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  49. 

GLADER.  One  who  maketh  gla^  Chaucer. 

GLADINE.  The  herb  spurgewort.  It  it  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Med.  Line.  AT.  286,  290. 

GLADISH.  To  bark,  as  hounds  do.  Du  Bartos, 
p.  365.  From  A.-N.  glatir. 

GLADLOKER.  More  gladly.  Gaicagne. 

GLADLY.  Nicely ; readily.  Palsgrave. 

GLADSCHYPE.  Joy ; gladness.  {A.-S.) 

Tho  wyft  he  Welle  the  kyngra  herte. 

That  he  the  deth  nr  wholde  asterte, 

Andiuch  a aotwe  hath  to  hytn  take, 

That  gt€fd»rhtrpo  he  hath  al  foruiko. 

GcHcer,  MS,  Cnttfab.  Ff.  1.  8,  f.  .37. 

GLADSUM.  Pleasant.  Sir  Clegcs,  30. 

GLAFE.  (1)  Smooth  ; polite.  North. 

(2)  Lonesome.  IFestmoreU 

GLAFFER.  To  flatter.  North. 

GLAIK.  Inattentive ; foolish.  North.  Brockett 
has  glaky,  giddy. 

CLAIRE.  A miry  pnddle.  Cumb. 

GLAIVE.  A w’eapon  composed  of  a long  cut* 
ting  blade  at  the  end  of  a lance.  See  Mortc 
d’Arthur,  i.  81 ; Christmas  Carols,  p.  38. 
“ The  growndene  glayfe,”  MS.  Morte  Arthure, 
f.  92.  Spelt  gleave  in  Holly  band’s  Dictionarie, 
1593,  in  V.  Dard;  and  gleives,  Holinsbed, 
Hist.  England,  i.  199. 

GLAM.  (1)  To  grz8p ; to  snatch.  North. 

(2)  A wound,  or  sore.  Devon. 

(3)  Noise ; cry ; clamour.  Gawagne. 

GLAMOUR.  A spell,  or  charm.  North, 

GLAMS.  The  bands.  Abrf^m^. 
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GLAND.  The  bank  of  a river.  Comir. 

GLAPYN.  To  he  glad.  “ And  glap)*!!!  in 
berte/’  MS.  Morte  Artbure,  f.  94. 

GLARE,  To  glaze  earthenware.  ITet/. 

(2)  To  stare  earnestly.  North. 

GLARE-WORM.  A glow-worm.  /.  Wight. 
It  occurs  in  Topsell’s  Beasts,  p.  542. 

CLASH.  To  make  bright ; to  polish ; to  scour 
harness.  PaUgrave.  Minshcu  has  glaze,  to 
varnish.  See  also  Pr.  Parv.  p.  197. 

OLASEDD.  Glided ; glanced  wrongly. 

But  hyt  swerde  gUtrdd  lowe. 

And  itrokt  upon  the  Mdull  bowc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii. »,  (.  179. 

GLASIERS.  Eyes.  An  old  cant  term,  men- 
tioned in  Harman,  ed.  1567. 

GLASINGE.  Glass-work.  Chaucer. 

GLASSES.  Made  of  glass.  Wat. 

GLASS-PLATES.  Pieces  of  glass  ready  to  be 
made  into  looking-glasses.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  296. 

GLASS-WORM.  A glow-worm.  Mot^et. 

GLAT.  A gap  in  a hedge.  We$t. 

GLATERVE.  Flatter^’? 

Th«a«tli  of  gUUfT^t  tundeo  up  wyde, 

Hem  ■emythe  that  al  y>  ?yght  and  no  wrong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  136. 

GLATH.  Public.  Ueame. 

GLATHE.  To  rejoice  ; to  welcome.  Cov.  Myst. 
p.  171.  See  Glade. 

GLAITON.  Welsh  flannel.  North. 

GLAUDKIN.  A kind  of  gown,  much  in  fashion 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign. 

GLAUMANDE.  Riotous.  Gawayne. 

GLAVE.  A slipper.  Lane. 

GL.WER.  To  flatter.  In  later  writers,  some- 
times, to  leer  or  ogle.  Brockett  says,  **  to  talk 
foolishly  or  heedlessly.*'  Also,  to  slaver  at 
the  mouth. 

GLAVEKANDE  Noisy ; boisterous. 

Sir,  aal«  ayr  Gawayne,  %o  me  Oode  heipe, 
bichc^eerande  gomea  greres  me  hot  lyttUle. 

Mortt  ^rthure,  US.  Linevin,  f.  80. 

CLAVERER.  A flatterer.  Sec  Hollyband’s 
Dictionarie,  1593,  inv.  i'cfard. 

GLAWM.  To  look  sad.  Yorktih. 

CLAWS.  Dried  cowdung,  used  for  firing  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

GLAYER.  Glair  of  egg.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  5.3. 

GLAYMOUS.  Clammy ; slimy.  G/dymy  occurs 
in  Skelton,  L 124,  and  glemmy  in  Salop.  An- 
tiq.  p.  444,  close,  damp,  muggy. 

For  some  pece  wyll  bo  yelowe.  and  aome  grenc. 
aiKl  oome  fi^rmeue,  and  tome  cicre. 

Berner#,  kig  A.U. 

GLAZENE.  Blue.’  (A.-N.yfot.)  “ A glazenc 
howve/*  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  435. 

G LAZEN  E R.  A glazier.  North. 

GLAZE-WORM.  A glow-worm.  iJdlg. 

OLE.  Mirth ; music.  {d.~S.) 

The  kyng  toke  the  cuppe  anon. 

And  leid,  paaeilodion  ! 

Hym  tbojt  it  was  gode  git. 

MS.  CatiraS.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

OLKA.  Crooked.  North. 

GLEAD.  A kite.  North.  Cotgrave  has,  **  £r- 
coq/fe,  a kite,  puttockc,  or  glead** 


GLEAM.  To  cast  or  throw  up  filth  from  her 
gorge,  applied  to  a hawk. 

GLEAN.  (1)  To  sneer.  Dortet. 

(2)  A handful  of  com  tied  together  by  a gleaner. 
Kent.  “ A glen,  conepico,”  Nominale  MS. 

GLEB.  Smoothly ; glibly. 

And  the  like  U reported  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  Sic.  and  not  onely  the 
vulgar  swallow  down  this  tradition  buiieverall 
learned,  and  otherwise  understanding  persons,  will 
not  be  perswaded  to  the  contrary. 

Aubr«)^»  WUUt  Hogat  Soe,  MS.  p.  875. 

GLEDDE.  Shining;  brilliant.  {A.-S.) 
Ilymthowht  he  satte  in  gold  alleg/edde. 

As  he  was  comely  kynge  with  cruwne. 

J/5.  Har/.  8858.  f.  125. 

GLEDE.  (1)  A burning  coal;  a spark  of  fire. 
See  Perceval.  756;  Isumbras,  452 ; Chron.  Vi- 
lodun,  p.  37 ; Piers  Ploughman,  p.  361. 

And  tongys  thcryn  also  redd, 

As  hyt  were  a brennyng  gltdd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 36,  f.  140. 
Tlioughe  In  his  hert  were  lltelle  play, 

Forthehc  sprongeas  sparkc  of  giede. 

MS.  Uarl.  8858,  f.  87. 

(2)  A kite.  PaUgrave.  See  Glead.  “ A glede, 
mt/rti#,"  Nominale  MS. 

With  Oder  mete  shalt  thou  not  lere. 

But  that  thys  glede  wylle  ye  geve. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  86. 

GLEE.  To  squint.  North.  **  I garde  hergle,*' 
Skelton,  i.  293. 

GLEEK.  (1)  A jest,  or  scoff.  Also,  to  jest.  To 
give  the  gleek,  i.  e.  to  pass  a jest  on  one,  to 
make  a person  ridiculous.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Donner.  Used  in  the  North  for,  to  deceive 
or  beguile.  See  Brockett,  p.  135. 

(2)  A game  of  cards,  played  by  three  persons 
with  forty-four  cards,  each  hand  having  twelve, 
and  eight  l>eing  left  for  the  stock.  To  gleek 
was  a term  used  in  the  game  for  gaining  a de- 
cided advantage.  To  be  gleeked  was  the  con- 
trary. A gleek  was  three  of  the  same  cards  in 
one  band  together.  Hence  three  of  anything 
was  called  a gleek,  as  in  Fletcher's  Poems,  p. 
131  ; Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  9. 

GLEEM.  A flash  of  lightning  ; a hot  interval 
between  showers  in  summer.  WeetmoreL 

GLEER.  To  slide.  OxfonUh. 

GLEG.  (1)  Slippery  ; smooth.  Cumb. 

(2)  To  glance  aslant,  or  slily.  Also,  quick* 
clever,  adroit.  North. 

GLE-MAN.  A minstrel.  (A.*S.)  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  98 ; Wright’s  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  49. 

GLEME.  Viscous ; clammy.  PaUgrare. 

GLEMERAND.  Glittering.  Gtemyrryng,  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  p.  19. 

with  trrepys  snd  with  tredoure, 

G/smerwMt  hir  syde.  MS.  Uneoln  A - 1. 17,  f«  133. 

GLEMTH.  A glimpse.  Norf. 

CLENCH.  Same  as  q>  V.  Want. 

GLENDER.  To  stare;  to  look  earnestly.  North. 

GLENT.  (1)  Glanced;  glided.  Glent  is  a com- 
mon provincialism  for  a glance,  or  a start ; a 
slip,  or  fall;  and  also,  to  glance.  **  As  he  by 
gicnttys,'*  MS.  Morte  Arthurc,  f.  82.  See 
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Tl»ynnc*»  Deliato,  p.  18 ; Rirhard  Coer  de  Lion. 
5295  ; Chester  Plays,  i.  150,  ii.  14H. 
GUyvcsglcterand  thaygfrnf 
Od  gleterand  »cheldy<. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  L 17.  f.  131. 

(2)  Cleaned.  £10*/. 

(3)  To  make  a figrurc.  A^or/A. 

GLERE.  Any  slimy  matter  like  the  glair  of  an 
egg.  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  212. 

CLETIIURLY.  Smoothly ; quickly. 

So  friethurip  the  *wyrde  went, 

That  the  fyre  owt  of  the  pawraent  ^pronf. 

US.  Cnntab.  Ft.  Ii.  3fl,  f.  123. 

GLEVE.  A glaive,  q v.  Chancer. 

CLEW.  Music;  glee;  mirth.  W.  Mapes.  p. 
347  ; Art  hour  and  Merlin,  p.  123.  Also,  to 
joy,  or  rejoice. 

O^anet,  harpe,  and  other#  glew, 

He  drowse  hem  out  ofmu»lk  new. 

Curtor  Mttndi,  US.  OM.  THn.  Otneab.  f.  U). 
Moche  myrihe  waa  them  among#, 

But  thcr  gamyU  bur  no 

US.  Confnb.  Ft.  U 3fl,  f.74 
There  yt  no  tola*  undyr  hevenc. 

Of  al  that  a man  may  nevetie. 

That  thuld  a man  so  moche  g/etr. 

At  agodewomman  that  loveth  trew. 

US.  Ha>l.  1701.  f.  13. 

No  game  tchuhle  the  pleice. 

U8.  Cantab.  Ff.  tl.  38,  f.  7« 

GLEWE.  To  glow.  Isumbras,  394. 

GLEYGIiOF.  A kind  of  lily. 

GLEYME.  The  rheum.  Pr.  Parr. 

CLEYNGE.  Meloily;  minstrelsy.  (yf.-5.) 

GLIAND.  Squinting.  “ S/roha,  a woman 
glyandc,'*  Nominale  MS. 

GLIB.  (1)  A large  tuft  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
face.  According  to  Stanihurst,  p.  44,  the 
Irish  were  very  “ proud  of  long  crisi)ed  bushes 
of  heare,  which  they  tenne  and  the  same 
they  nourish  with  all  their  cunning.**  Sec  also 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  54 ; Chron.  Ire- 
land, p.  134. 

(2)  To  castrate.  See  Nares,  in  v. 

(3)  Smooth ; voluble.  North.  Cotgrave  has  it 
in  the  sense  of,  smoothly,  gently,  in  v.  Doux- 
glittanty  E$coutemcnt. 

GLIBBEK  Worn  smooth.  North.  Hence 
glibberg,  slippery,  in  Ben  Jonson,  and  Dodsley, 
ix.  174.  Still  in  uae. 

GLICK,  A jest,  or  joke.  **  Thcrcs  glicke  for 
you,**  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Cc.  vi.  Gifford  ex- 
plains it  wrongly  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  380. 

GLIDDER.  Slippery.  Z>cpon.  Ben  Jonson, 

, V.  110,  has  gliddered,  glazed  over  with  some 
tenacious  varnish.  Glider^  anything  that 
glideM^  Brit.  Bibl.  Ui.  24. 

GLIDE.  (1)  Distorted;  squinting.  Nares. 

(2)  To  slide.  Oxoil  Palsgrave  has,  “ Glyilar, 
a slyder,  plancewr.** 

GLIDER.  A snare,  or  gilder,  q.  v. 

GLIERE.  One  who  squints.  Translated  by 
etrabo  in  Nominale  MS. 

GLIFF.  A glimpse;  an  anexpe<*ted  view  of  a 
thing  that  startles  one.  North. 

GLIFTE.  To  look.  “ Tha»)  gliftis  the  gud 
kynge,”  MS  Morte  Artlmre,  f.  9t. 


GI.IC.  A blister  Line. 

GLIM.  To  look  sly  or  askance.  North. 

GLIME.  The  mucus  from  the  nostrils  of  horses 
or  rattle.  North. 

GLIMPSE.  To  shine  or  glimmer.  Chaucer. 

GLIMPST.  Caught  a glimpse  of.  Glouc. 

GLIMSTICK.  A candlestick.  Grose. 

GLINCY.  Smooth;  slipperv*.  Sussex.  At 
Greenwich  they  sayy/iwic,  and  Skelton,  i.  384, 
has  glint. 

GLINDER.  A shallow  tub.  Deron. 

GLINE.  Same  as  G/im,  q.  v.  Kennctt.  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has  gtmk  ; Brockett  and  Palmer. 
glint.  In  use  in  Dorset. 

GLIRE.  To  slide,  f'ar.dial. 

GLISE.  (1)  A great  surprise.  North. 

' (2)  To  glitter,  or  shine.  Horn  Childe,  p.  288. 
(ilissen,  Craven  Gloss,  i.  187. 

GLISK.  To  glitter.  Also  as  glim,  q.  v. 

GLISTEN.  A terra  applied  in  Cheshire  to  ewes 
when  maris  appetene. 

GLISTER.  To  glitter.  See  Collier’s  Old  Bal- 

lads, p.  25 ; Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  44. 

GLITEN.  To  lighten.  ForAsA. 

GLITTISH.  Cruel ; savage.  Devon.  Palmer 
explains  it  gluttonish. 

CL15ED.  Played  erilly.  {d.-S.) 

The  elder  tUter  he  fortoke. 

For  she  glided,  seith  the  boke 
Cursor  Uundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  U. 

GLOAMING.  TwiUght.  North. 

GLOAR-FAT.  Immensely  fat.  North.  ” Not 
all  glory-fat,”  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  110.  Sec 
Middleton,  v.  517. 

GLOAT.  (1)  To  stare.  Hawkins, iii.  115. 

(2)  To  look  sulky ; to  swell.  South. 

CLOBBER.  A miser.  Sonurset.  In  early 

writers,  it  means  a glutton. 

GLOBED.  Foolishly  fond  of.  Chesh. 

GLOBE-DAMP.  Damp  in  coal  mines  forming 
into  thick  globular  mists.  North. 

GLOBERDE.  A glow-worm.  Palsgrave.  See 
Topsell,p.  566;  Florio,  p.  101. 

GLODE.  Glided.  See  Artbour  and  Merlin,  p. 
121,  where  Ellis,  i.  249,  reads  slode. 

Sche  glod  forth  St  sn  tddtr  dooth, 

Noo  otherwise  sche  ne  goth. 

Cou^.  US.  Sec.  jlntiq.  154,  f.  I&i 
That  other  warden  no  more  abode, 

But  by  the  ro|>e  down  he  g/od«. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.38,  t.  Kffi. 
Thegoflte  tokc  up  a greiely  grone, 

Wyth  fendyi  awey  he  glade.  US.  Ibid.  f.  M- 

GLODEN.  The  sunflower.  Line. 

GLOE.  To  enjoy?  Chester  Plays,  i.  128.  Th'i 
MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  cotie. 

GLOET.  Glowed.  Robson’s  Met.  Rom.  p.  5. 

GLOFFARE.  A glutton.  Pr.  Pare. 

GLOMBE.  To  look  gloomy, or  louring.  CAuucer. 
Palsgrave  has  glome ; and  gloming  occurs  in 
Hawkins,  i.  208.  Kennett  has  gloom,  to 
frown,  to  be  angry,  to  look  sourly  and  severely. 
North.  Still  in  use. 

XVhotostode  upe  and  oghte  sold  saye, 
lie  bade  ihamme  ga  in  Ihederylle  waye, 

An«l  glummede  sit  he  were  wrsthe 

US.  Linceln  A.  i.  17.  t.  M7. 
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GLOME.  A bottom  of  thread.  Sorlh. 

GLOND.  The  herb  cow-basil. 

GLOOM.  A passing  cloud.  lViU». 

GLOP.  To  stare.  North. 

GLOPPEN.  To  frighten;  to  feel  Bstonishe<l ; 
to  be  startled,  or  greatly  perplexed ; to  stu- 
pify ; to  disgust  or  sicken.  North.  It  some- 
times means  in  early  writers,  to  lament  or 
mourn.  G/e^e,Towneley  Myst.  p.  146,  a sur- 
prise. It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 

'I'howe  wvoyi  to  gl“ppne  me  with  thy  gret  worclvs 

Mort0  Afihure,  A/S.  Ltnoo/n,  f.  80. 

GLOPPING.  Sucking  in.  (.^.-S.) 

GLOHE.  To  stare;  to  leer.  North.  “And 
glorede  unfaire,”  MS.  Mortc  Arthurc,  f.  64. 

Whyg/orie  thyn  eye«  In  thy  hejul«  t Why  wsggitt 
Ihou  thy  heed,  although  thou  wcie  very  angry? 

Palagra90’$  Aeolaatus,  1&40. 

GLORIATION.  Glorying.  {Lot.)  It  occurs 
in  Lusty  Juventus,  ap.  Hawkins,  i.  131. 

GLtnUOUS.  Vain;  boastful.  (Lat.)  Common 
in  our  old  dramatists. 

GLORY-HOLE.  A cupboard  at  the  head  of  a 
staircase  for  brooms,  Ac.  Var.  tfiat. 

GLORYYNE.  To  defile.  Pr.Parv. 

GLOSE.  (1)  To  comment ; to  interpret. 

an  unfair  gloss,  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  20U. 

Heiiec,  dissimulation,  unfairness. 

(2)  To  speak  tenderly ; to  flatter. 

Hyi  wyfe  emme  to  hym  yn  hyc. 

And  began  to  kyire  hym  and  to  gl-Mj/e. 

M.S.  Cantah.  t'{.  il.  38,  f.  139. 

CLOSER.  A flatterer.  Lydgate. 

GLOTON.  A glutton.  {/i.-N.)  It  occurs  in  a 
gloss,  in  MS.  Egerton,  829,  f.  54. 

GLOTTEN.  Same  as  q.  V. 

GLOTTENINO.  A temporary  meltiiigof  ice  or 
snow.  North. 

CLOUD.  Glowed.  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  8.  “GIou- 
inde  glede,**MS.  Digbv  86. 

GLOUNDEN.  A lock  of  hair. 

GLOUPING.  Silent,  or  stupid.  North. 

GLOUSE.  A strong  gleam  of  heat  from  the 
sun  or  a Are.  East, 

CLOUT.  To  pout,  or  look  sulky.  Glourtyd^ 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  4771.  To  stare  at. 
Mines'  MS.  Glossary. 

GLOUTOUS.  Gluttonous ; raTcnous. 

GLOVE.  To  bevel.  Craven. 

GLOW.  To  stare  earnestly.  Devon. 

GIjOW-BASON.  A glow-worm.  Also,  a bold 
impudent  person.  We$t. 

GLOWE.  (1)  To  glow,  or  tingle. 

He  smote  the  poriar  on  the  ho<!e. 

That  he  can  downe  ralie, 

Alle  hys  hedd  can  gltnt't. 

MS.  Cantab,  b’f.  U.  38,  f.  Jl7. 

(2)  To  look.  Syr  Cawayne. 

GLOWER.  To  gaze,  or  stare.  North.  See 
Dekker's  Knight’s  Conjuring,  repr.  p.  67. 

GLOWERING.  Quarrelsome.  Exmoor. 

GLOWING.  Glowing  of  cockles  is  the  discover) 
of  them  in  the  water  by  a certain  splendour 
reflected  from  a bubble  which  they  make  be- 
low, when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a clear  still  duy.  Dean  MillesMS. 


GNA 

GLOX.  The  sound  of  liquids  t>licn  shaken  in  a 
barrel.  Witte. 

GLUBBE.  To  suck  in  ; to  gobble  up, 

Hence  glubbere,  a glutton. 

GLUB-CALVES.  Calves  to  be  reared  for  stock. 
Devon.  Qu.  from  gtubhe  t 

GLUM.  Gloomy  ; overcast ; sullen.  Also,  a sour 
cross  look.  Var.  dial. 

GLUM-METAL.  A sort  of  stone  found  about 
Bradwell,  in  the  moor  lands,  co.  Staff,  as  bard 
to  dig  as  any  rock,  yet  mollified  by  air,  rains, 
and  frosts,  it  will  run  as  if  it  were  a natural 
lime.  Kemiett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CLUMPING.  Surly;  sulky.  Var.  dial. 

GLUM-POT.  A gallipot.  ‘Somernet. 

GLUMPSE.  Sulkiness.  North.  The  ^A].glutnpy 
is  very  common. 

GLUMS.  Sudden  flashes.  Glouc. 

GLUNCH.  A frown.  A'orMum^. 

GLUR.  Soft,  coarse  fat,  not  well  set.  .\pplied 
to  bacon.  Line. 

CLUSKY.  Looking  sulky.  Fast. 

GLUSTARE.  One  who  squints.  Pr.  Part. 

GLUT.  (1)  Scum  ; refuse.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  slimy  substance  that  lies  in  a hawk's 
paniicl.  Gent.  Rcc.  ii.  62. 

(3)  A thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks. 
I’ar.  dial. 

CLUTCH.  To  swallow.  G/u/cAer,  the  throat. 
Shakespeare  has  glut. 

GLUTHEN.  To  gather  for  rain.  Weet. 

GLY.  To  squint.  See  Glee 

GLYBE.  To  scold,  or  reproach.  North. 

GLY'-HALTER.  A haltcrorbridlc  with  winkers. 
Ea»t.  From  Gly,  q.  v. 

GLYME.  To  look  silly.  North. 

GLYSTE.  To  look.  '*  Sche  glyste  up,”  Lc  Bone 
Florence  of  Rome,  1609.  This  seems  to  be 
correct  as  well  as  glijte,  q.  v . 

Sir  Cswaync  on  the  gome  with  s glade  willo. 

Morte  Art/iurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  (.  80. 

GLYT.  Glides.  Kyng  Alisatindcr,  8. 

GLY’3T.  Looked.  Gawayne. 

GNACCHEN.  To  grind  the  teeth.  See  a poem 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  240. 

GNAG.  To  gnaw.  Line.  (v^.-5.) 

GNANG.  To  gnash.  Sussex. 

GNAPPE.  To  scratch  or  mb. 

And  turn  pnapp^l  here  fete  and  handtii. 

As  dogges  dune  that  gnawe  h<re  bandes. 

MS.  tfari.  1701.  f.fl7. 

GNAR.  To  quarrel ; to  growl.  North.  To  snarl, 
or  growl,  Skelton,  ii.  36. 

GNARL.  To  snarl.  Also,  to  gnaw.  Line.  It 
occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

GNARL-BAND.  A miserly  fellow.  Line. 

GNARLED.  Knotty.  Also,  twisted,  wrinkled, 
or  crumpled.  Stjulh, 

GNARRE.  (J)  To  strangle.  Palsgrave. 

(2)  A hard  knot  in  a tree.  {.^.•S.) 

GNASPE.  To  snatch  at  with  the  teeth.  “ I 
gnaspc  at  a thyng  to  ratclie  it  with  my  tetlie, 
je  hanehe,**  Palsgrave. 

GNASTE.  (I)  To  gnash  with  the  teeth.  Sec 
Towneley  Myst.  pp.  113.  307  ; Mone  d’Arthur, 
i.  178;  ;\pol.  Loll.  p.  03. 
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Than  sal  that  gi  ecte  and  gowle.  and  with  teethe  gnoaite, 

For  of  helppe  and  mercy  thar  thalme  nogtat  trayite. 

Hampolt,  MS.  Jlotmi,  f.  >14. 
Thai  ware  knyghtca  of  Rome  that  cnicifyed 
Crbte  gnoiwUnd  alt  baitet  wlthouten  reaoune. 

MS.  cut.  IBon.lO,  f.  3. 

(2)  The  wick  of  a candle.  Pr.  Pan. 

GNAT.  Is  used  by  Chaucer  for  anything  small 
and  worthless.  (A.-S.) 

GNATT.  The  knot,  or  Tringa  Canulut. 

GNATTER.  To  grumble ; to  gnaw.  North. 

GNATTERY.  Full  of  pebbles  or  gravel.  Also, 
ill-tempered.  North. 

GNAURENG.  Forgetfulness.  It  occurs  in 
Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

GNAVE.  Gnawed.  Sir  Amadas,  247. 

GNAWING.  A griping.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

GNAW-POST.  A silly  fellow.  Somerut. 

GNEDE.  Sparing.  Perceval,  607,  724.  Want- 
ing,  ib.  752,  1 689.  To  need,  to  require.  Const. 
Mason,  p.  36.  See  Havelok,  97. 

OfgyflU  wa*  he  [n]eTer  gnede. 

Id  wele  lu  In  wa.  MS.  Ht%eoln  A.  L 17» 

GNEW.  Gnawed.  Sq^ol*.  “ And  grurw  the 
bones,”  Ellis,  ii.  227. 

GNIDE.  To  rub.  (A.-S.') 

Hcrbei  he  sought  and  fond, 

And  gnidd<d  hem  bitulx  hU  bond. 

,/4rfA4>«irand  3ler/tn, p. 94. 
And  after  gnodde  and  waache  wel  Ihl  saflour  bagge 
In  thilke  ly5e  wUh  bolhc  ihyn  hondit,  lo  thou  »c  that 
tbl  lite  hath  uke  a faire  colour  of  thl  laflour  bagge. 

MS.  SloanelZ,  f.  9U. 

GNIPE.  The  rocky  summit  of  a mountain. 
Also,  to  gnaw.  North. 

ONOFFE.  A churl ; an  old  miser.  Sec  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3188 ; Todd's  Illust.  p.  260. 

The  country  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubbca  and  clouted  ahoon, 

Sliall  All  up  Duaayn  dale 

W’Uh  aUxaghtered  botllcs  aoone. 

NoryWAe  FtfHaa,  1693. 

GNOGHB.  Gnawed.  See  Gnew. 

Heahctte  hys  tunge  before  the  grecyi, 

And  rnoght  hya  ynward  al  to  pccyt. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  84. 

GNOSTYS.  Qu.  an  error  for  yAo.»/yt. 

Smoke  end  fyn?  there  cn  owt  wcllc, 

And  many  gm.ty>  giowyng  on  glcde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  43. 

GNOWE.  Gnawed.  CAattcer. 

GO.  To  walk.  Isumbras,  56 ; Eglaraour,  760. 
Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa.  pone.  Various 
phrases  which  include  this  word  may  be  worth 
notice.  To  go  abroad,  to  spread  abroad.  To 
go  agairut  one,  to  go  to  meet  him.  To  go 
baekteard,  to  fall  in  debt.  Togo  darkling,  to 
grope  in  the  dark.  To  go  eompan  round,  to 
encircle.  To  go  from  a thing,  to  deny  it.  To 
go  forward,  to  prosper.  To  go  out  of  kind, 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  one’s  proper  na- 
ture. To  go  guit,  to  escape  a danger.  All 
the  go,  quite  the  fashion.  To  go  near,  to  Ire 
veiyr  near  doing  anything.  Now  does  it  go 
»if  A you,  how  do  you  fare  ? To  go  to  the  world, 
to  he  married. 

GOAD.  Same  as  gad,  q.  v. 


GOADS.  Customs.  Also,  playthings.  Lane. 

GOAF.  A rick  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  up  in  a 
bam.  Goaf-flap,  a wooden  beater  to  Imock 
the  endi  of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  goaf 
more  compact.  Goafatead,  a division  of  a 
bam  in  which  a goaf  is  placed.  Norf.  Tusser 
mentions  the  g^e-tadder,  p.  9. 

GOAK.  (1)  To  shrink;  to  contract;  to  disco- 
lour by  damp,  6m:.  Yorkeh. 

(2)  The  core  of  any  fruit ; the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Sec.  North. 

GOAL.  At  the  game  of  camp,  if  a person  can 
manage  to  get  the  ball  between  the  two  heaps 
of  clothes  made  by  his  own  party,  that  side 
reckons  one,  which  is  called  a goat.  If  the 
ball  passes  ^tween  the  side-heaps,  it  is  called 
a goat-by,  and  reckons  only  half  a goal. 

GOALE.  A barrow,  or  tumulus. 

GOAM.  To  look  after,  or  provide  for.  Also, 
to  grasp  or  clasp.  North. 

GOAN.  To  yawn.  Also  as  yaun,  q.  v. 

GOANDE.  Going.  Weber. 

GOATHOUSE.  A brothel.  Var.  dial 

GOATS.  Stepping-stones.  North. 

GOATS-LE  AP.  A kind  of  leap  practised  by  some 

equestrians.  North. 

GOB.  (1)  The  mouth;  saliva.  North.  Some- 
times, a copious  expectoration. 

(2)  A portion ; a lump.  Par.  dUU.  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  work  by  the  gob. 

(3)  To  611  up ; to  impede.  Salop. 

GOBBEDE. 

Thane  aniweis  lyr  Osyoui  fulle  gnbbed.  wordca, 
Wm  erne  to  the  emperour,  and  erlehymeeclfene. 

Afurfe  Arthurt,  MS.  Ltnmln,  t.  87. 

GOBBET.  A morsel ; a bit.  (A.-N.)  Still  in 
use.  A large  block  of  stone  is  called  a 
ffobbet  by  workmen. 

GOBBIN.  A greedy  clowniah  person.  Also,  a 
spoilt  child,  far.  dial 

GOBBLE.  (1)  A chattering.  Derb. 

(2)  To  do  anything  fast.  Par.  dial 

(3)  A turkey-cock.  Var.  dial 

GOBBLE-GUT.  A greedy  fellow.  Line. 

GOBBLER.  A turkey-cock.  Suffolk. 

GOBBON.  Same  as  Gob  (1). 

GO-BET.  A hunting  phrase,  equivalent  to  go 
along.  See  Bet  (8).  Our  s^nd  extract  ett- 
riously  illustrates  a passage  in  Chaucer,  Leg. 
Dido,  288. 

C,|  bet,  Wat,  with  Cryates  curse ! 

The  next  tyme  thou  that  be  Uke ; 

I have  a hare  pype  lo  my  ;)Uise, 

That  shall  be  set,  Wstte,  for  thi  sake 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  1 10. 
Old  Father  of  the  Pye, 

I cannot  sing,  my  Ups  are  dry  ! 

But  when  my  lips  are  very  well  wet. 

Then  I can  sing  with  the.  Heigh,  go  Ser  / 

Hunting  Sang,  Dean  Millet  MS. 

GOBETTYD.  A term  used  in  dressing  6sh,  for 
taking  the  garbage  out.  Bernert. 

GO-BETWEEN.  A pimp.  Dekker. 

GOBLOCK.  A lump  of  anything;  an  irregular 
mass.  North. 
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GOBONE.  Qu.  Gob  one? 

Th«y  gobont  ot  the  grette«te  with  growndonrewerde* 
Hewn  one  ihae  hulkes  with  tbeire  lurdc  wcpym. 

Vorfe^rtAwre,  if&  Lineotn.  f.  98. 
GOBSLOTCH.  A greedy  clown ; a dirty  vora- 
cious cater.  North. 

COBSTICK.  A spoon.  North. 

GOBSTRING.  A bridle.  Tar.  dial. 
GOB-THRUST.  A stupid  fellow.  North. 
GO-BY.  To  give  one  the  go-by,  i.  e.  to  deceive 
him,  or  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch ; to  over- 
pass. The  second  turn  a hare  made  in  cours- 
ing was  called  her  ffo-by.  Our  old  dramatists 
often  ridicule  a phrase  introduced  by  Kyd  in 
his  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap.  Dodsley,  ui.  163, 
“ Go  by,  Hieronimo,'*  which  even  seems  to 
have  l)ccome  proverbial. 

/ GO-DY-THE-GROUND.  A diminutive  person. 
Ea$t.  The  ground  ivy  is  called  Gill-go-by^ihz^ 
ground  in  the  provinces. 

GOCIIE.  A pot,  or  pitcher.  Wilti. 

GOCKEN.  To  be  ravenous.  lAnc. 

GOD.  God  b^ore^  or  God  io~fomey  God  going 
before  and  assisting.  God  to  friend^  God 
being  protector. 

OOD-ALMIGHTY'S-COW.  The  lady-hird. 
GOD-CAKE.  A particular  description  of  cake 
which  it  is  customary  on  New  Year’s  Day  for 
sponsors  to  send  to  their  godchildren  at 
Coventry ; a practice  which  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  that  city. 

GODCEPT.  A godfather.  This  occurs  in 
llolinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 

GODDARD.  (1)  A fool.  North. 

(2)  A kind  of  cup  or  goblet.  **  A woodden  goddot 
or  tankard,”  Florio,  p.  80. 

OODDARTLY.  Cautiously.  Cumb. 
GODDEN.  Good  even.  North.  We  have  also 
^oday,  good  day.  See  Mcriton,  p.  100. 

The  kyng  seid,  gramercy  and  have  g*>du^  ! 

The  scheperdc  unsweiid  and  said,  nay. 

MS.  Cantab.  V(.  v.  46.  f.  51. 

GODDERUELE.  Better  health  ! Goderhaylle^ 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  89. 

GODDOT.  An  oath  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Havelok.  The  editor  is  clearly  right  in  con- 
sidering it  a corruption  of  God  trof,  so  many 
oaths  b^g  amalgamised  in  a similar  manner. 
In  the  notes  to  Pr.  Parv.  p.  201,  it  is  confused 
with  God-late^  or  God-wolde^  which  are  evi- 
dently of  a different  origin.  I have  purposely 
omitted  a host  of  oaths  of  this  description,  as 
they  arc  for  the  most  part  easy  of  solution,  and 
in  any  case  are  not  of  sufficient  worth  to 
balance  their  impiety. 

CODE.  Wealth ; goorls.  {A.~S.)  Still  re- 
tained in  Cheshire.  Wilbraham,  p.  -13. 
GODELE.  Goodly.  Emart^  503. 

Pvyre  and  longe  wa«  he  thore, 

A gode/yor  man  was  none  bore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  174. 
GODELYHEDE.  Goodness.  {A.~S.) 
GODENESS.  At godmentt,  at  ^vantage.  See 
Rom.  Rose,  1453,  3462. 

GODESEIE.  The  herb  clary.  The  Latin  name 
is  gattitrttum  in  MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  5. 


GODFATHERS.  An  old  cant  term  for  jurymen. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  139. 

GODHEDE.  Goodness.  Kyng  Alis.  7060. 

GOD-ILD-YOU.  A corruption  of  God  yield  yoUy 
i.  e.  reward  or  bless  you. 

GODLEC.  Goodness.  Wright’s  Anec.  Lit.  p.  8. 

GODLYCHE.  Goodly;  politely.  “Godlychchc 
hyrgret,”  Degrevant,  675. 

GODNEDAY.  Good-day.  Ritton. 

GOD-PAYS.  A profane  expression  formerly 
used  by  disbanded  soldiers,  implying  that  they 
had  no  money  themselves,  and  must  therefore 
borrow  or  beg.  Hence  God-to-pay,  a hopeless 
debt,  nothing.  See  Ben  Jonson,  viii.  60, 158. 

GODPHERE.  A godfather.  Jomon. 

GOD’S-BLESSING.  To  go  out  of  Cod'*  bleMtiing 
into  the  want!  sim,  a proverbial  phrase  for 
quitting  a better  fur  a worse  situation.  See 
Nares  and  Ray. 

GODSEND.  Any  good  fortune  quite  unex- 
pected. On  the  coast  a wreck  is  sometimes 
so  calleil.  t^'ar.  dial 

GOD’S-GOOD.  Yeast,  t ar,  dial  Sec  Lilly, 
ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa  vii ; Florio,  p.  130.  It  is  spelt 
goMgood  in  some  provincial  glossaries.  Forhy 
is  clearly  wrong  in  his  explanation,  as  the  re- 
ferences to  Lilly  and  Florio  Ludisputably  show. 

GODSHARLD.  God  forbid!  Yorkeh. 

GODSIB.  A godfather.  Chaucer. 

GODSPEED.  An  exclamation  addressed  to  a 
person  commenciug  a journey,  implying  the 
speaker’s  anxiety  for  his  speedy  and  s<ife 
transit.  Still  in  use. 

GOD'S-PENNY.  Earnest-money.  North.  *' 
God’s-pennic,  an  earnest-pennie,”  Florio,  p.  39. 

GOD’S-SAKE.  A child  kept  for  God’s  sake,  i.  e. 
a foster-child.  See  Numcoclator,  p.  20; 
Florio,  p.  22. 

GOD’S-SANTY.  An  oath,  supposed  by  Steevens 
to  be  corrupted  from  God'w  uanetitg. 

GOD’S-TRUTH.  An  absolute  truth. 

GOEL.  Yellow.  jEof/.  “The  goeleraiidyounger,” 
Tusser,  p.  126. 

GOETIE.  Witchcraft.  Blount. 

GOFER.  A species  of  tea-cake  of  an  oblong 
form,  made  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  currants, 
baked  on  an  iron  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  a gt^ering  iron,  and  divided  into 
square  compartments.  Line. 

GOPERING-WORK.  A sort  of  crimping  ;rt- 
fonned  on  frills,  caps,  &c. 

GOFF.  (1)  An  oaf  or  fool.  North. 

(2)  A game  played  by  striking  hard  stutTed  balh 
with  clubs.  He  who  drives  his  Imll  into  the 
hole  with  fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  ltwa<> 
a common  game  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
James  1.  See  D'Ewes,  i.  48. 

(3)  A godfather.  Cath.  Angl 

GOFFLE.  To  gobble  up;  to  eat  fast.  Eneex. 

GOPPRAM.  A clown.  Cumb. 

GOFISH.  Foolish.  Clutucer. 

GOPLE.  A small  basket.  Line. 

GOG.  A hog.  OxoH.  Aubrey,  in  his  .MS.  Nat. 
Hist.  Wilts,  p.  56,  mentions  boggy  plate 
called  the  Gogges.'* 
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GOGE.  The  throat.  Numinale  MS. 

GOGGLE.  To  swallow.  Gul|>ed,  or  goggletl 
downe/'  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Goulardf. 

GOGGY.  An  egg.  Cravtn. 

GOGlNG'STOOJj.  A cucking-stooh  q.  v. 

GOGION.  A gudgeon.  Sec  Hollyband’s  Die- 
tionaric,  1593,  in  v.  Atpron. 

GOG-MIRE.  A quagmire.  FulMe. 

GOIGH.  Very  merry.  Dtron. 

GOIL.  Spongy  ^imd.  Milles  MS. 

GOING.  (1)  A right  of  pasturage  on  a common 
for  a beast.  Suffolk. 

(2)  Going  to  tht  vmiUt  &n  expression  sometimes 
used  by  hunters  when  a hare  takes  ground 
like  a rabbit. 

GOING-OUT.  Visiting.  Vor.dial. 

GOINGS-ON.  Proceedings.  Var.  dial. 

GOISTER.  To  laugh  loudly.  Line.  Also,  to 
brag ; to  enter  into  a frolic. 

GOJONE.  The  gudgeon  of  a wheel;  also,  the 
fish  so  called.  Pr.  Pare. 

GOKE.  A fool.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  291.  Den 
Jonson  has  gokt,  stupe6ed.  Goky,  a gawky,  a 
clown,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  220.  A goky,  a 
gokin  vcl  gakin,  $fuliut**  Milles  MS. 

GOKERT.  Awkward  ; clumsy.  Var.  dial 

GOLD.  The  plant  turnsol.  It  is  also  applied 
to  com-marygold  and  wild  myrtle. 

That  she  tpruBgc  up  out  of  the  mold* 

Into  a floure  was  named  fnldc. 

Gou  vr,  ed.  f.  ISO. 

GOLD-CRAP.  The  herb  crow-foot.  See 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593,  in  v.  Batsinett. 
Called  also  gold^ct^. 

GOLDEFOME.  Copper.  Nominale  MS. 

GOLDBN.RUG.  The  ladybird.  Suffolk. 

GOLDEN-CHAFER.  A green  beetle,  very  com- 
mon in  the  month  of  June.  I’ar.  dial 
.-^OLDEN-CHAIN.  Yellow  laburnum.  If  m/. 

GOLD-END-MAN.  One  who  buys  broken 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver ; an  itinerant  jew  eller. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  79. 

GOLDEN-DROP.  A kind  of  plum.  Also,  a 
variety  of  wheat.  / ar.  dial 

GOLDEN-EYE.  The  binl  <nu7«  c/ai^fa.  It  is 
called  ooldnye  in  Arch.  xiii.  343. 

GOLDEN-HERB.  The  plant  orach.  Sorih. 

GOLDEN-KNOP.  The  lady-bird.  EoMt. 

GOLDEN-WITHY.  Bog  mirtle.  South. 

GOLDFINCH.  A piece  of  gold ; a purse.  Mid- 
dleton, i.  283.  A sovereign  is  now  so  calle<l. 

GOLD-FI N DER.  An  old  jocular  name  for  a per- 
son who  cleaned  a jakes. 

GOLDFLOWER.  Golden  cudweed ; the  aurclia, 
according  to  Florio,  p.  166. 

GOLDFRE.  A welt  of  gold : explained  aurijigium 
in  Nominale  MS. 

GOLD-HEWEN.  Of  a golden  colour.  {A.-S.) 

GOLD-HOUSE.  A treasury. 

(Jn  the  morowe,  tho  hjrt  was  day, 

The  kyog  to  hyi  fyld^howt  toke  hys  v^y. 

MS.  Cat, tab.  Ff.  il.  M,  f.  133. 

GOLDING.  A mary  gold.  Chenh. 

GOLD-KNAP.  The  herb  crow-foot,  fluloet. 

GOLD-NEPS.  A kind  of  small  red  ami  yellow 
early  ri|>e  pear.  Chrth. 


GOLDSMITHRIE.  Goldsmith's  work.  (A.-S.) 

GOLDSPINK.  The  goldfinch.  North. 

GOLD-WEIGHT.  To  the  gold-weight,  i.  e.  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  gold-weights  being 
very  exact.  See  Jonson,  v.  360. 

GOLDY.  Of  a gold  colour. 

As  ofte  at  tondya  be  tn  the  talte  te. 

And  gravel  to  the  ttremya  rich. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1 6.f.  12. 

GOLE.  (I)  Big;  full;  florid;  prominent;  rank, 
as  grass,  Ac.  East. 

(2)  The  jaw-bone.  Nominale  MS. 

(3)  A ditch  or  small  stream.  North.  Also,  a 
whirl-pool ; a flood-gate,  or  sluice.  See  Dug- 
dale’s  Imltanking,  1662,  p.  276.  *'  A gool, 
lacuna,  vid.  Skinnerum ; item,  a current  of 
water  in  a swampy  place,  and  generally  where 
it  is  obstructed  with  Imggs ; likewise,  a hollow 
)>etwcen  two  hills ; a throat ; a narrow  vale,*’ 
Dean  Milles  MS.  p.  132. 

Than  syr  Gawayna  the  gude  a gtUye  he  takyt, 

And  gUdet  up  at  a te>U  with  gud  mcna  of  armat. 

Morte  j-trthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  92. 

(4)  A fool “ Create  dole  for  a gole,’*  Chester 
Plays,  i.  229.  Gowle,  MS.  Bodl.  1 75. 

GO-LESS.  I cannot  go  less,  i.  e.,  I cannot  ac- 
cept of  less,  1 cannot  play  for  a smaller  sum. 
“ Goe  le8se,atprimero,*'Cotgrave,inv. 

GOLET.  The  throat,  or  gullet.  (A.-N.)  A 
part  of  armour  or  dress  which  covered  the 
throat  was  so  called. 

Throwghe  goUt  aud  gorgere  he  hurtei  hym  ewynt. 

Marie  Arihure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.TU. 
Be  the  getett  of  the  hode 
Johne  pulled  the  munke  dovne. 

MS,  Omrab.  Ff.  v.  48,  t.  1S9. 

GOLI  ARDS.  The  licst  account  of  the  goliardi  is 
given  in  Mr.  Wright's  preface  to  W’altcr 
Mapes,  p.  X.  “ They  appear,”  says  Mr. 
Wright,  “to  have  l>ccn  in  the  clericiJ  onler 
somewhat  the  same  class  as  the  jongleurs  and 
minstrels  among  the  laity,  riotous  and  un- 
thrifty scholars  who  attended  on  the  tables  of 
the  richer  ecclesiastics,  and  gained  their 
living  and  clothing  by  practising  the  profession 
of  huflbons  and  jesters.  The  name  appears  to 
have  originated  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century;  and,  in  the  documents  of  that  time, 
and  of  the  next  century,  is  always  connected 
with  the  clerical  order.”  In  the  Decretal. 
Bonifaeii  VIII.  Univ.  Oxon.  they  arc  thus 
mentioned,  $e  joculatoren  seu  goliardosfaciuni 
auf  buffonen.  See  other  quotations  of  a simi- 
lar import  in  Ducange. 

CO-LIE.  To  recline ; to  be  laid  by  the  wind ; to 
subside.  Somerttet.  Perf.  went -lie  { part. 
gone-lie. 

GOLIONE.  A kind  of  gown. 

And  alle  do  ry^t  ai  whr  bad. 

Me  hath  hire  in  hU  clothU  clad, 

And  caste  on  hire  hit  gtAione, 

Whichc  of  the  tkyn  of  a Hone 
Wat  made,  aa  he  upon  (he  wry 
It  slow  ; and  over  (hb  to  pU-yc 
Sche  look  hit  gret  maco  a1w>, 

And  knittc  It  at  hire  girdliU*  tho. 

fKtrrr.  MS.  .Vi-  114, f.  170. 
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((OLL.  (1)  A hand,  or  fist.  East.  'MIotvcold 
tbc‘y  arc,  poor  goUs."  Beaum.  and  Flet.  i.  97. 
See  Hawluns,  iu.  119. 

(2)  To  strike  or  blow  with  violence ; to  rush,  os 
wind  does.  North, 

(3)  The  gullet,  NominaleMS.  More  properly 
the  ball  of  the  throat. 

Scihen  he  went  to  theskulle. 

And  hewyd  uonder  the  thro(e^//<*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  115. 

GOLLAND.  This  plant  is  alluded  to  by  Turner 
as  the  ranunculus  or  croM-foot,  and  Brockett 
mentions  a yellow  flower  so  called  without 
giving  its  other  name.  It  is  probably  that 
species  which  is  described  by  Gerard,  p.  SIO, 
as  the  double  crowfoot  or  yellow  batchclor’s- 
buttons.  **  Goulands,  Bor.  corn-marigolds,*' 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

OOLLAR.  To  shout ; to  snarl.  North. 

GOLLOP.  A large  morsel.  Somerset. 

GOl.LS.  Fat  chops ; ridges  of  fat  on  a corpulent 
person.  East. 

GOLOSSIANS.  Galoshes.  Arch.  xi.  95. 

GOLP.  A sudden  blow.  Devon. 

GOLSH.  To  swallow  quickly.  North. 

GOLSOGHT.  The  jaundice. 

Envus  man  may  tykn)d  be 
To  the  goUoffht^  that  «•  a payne, 

Heneroay  w it  In  mani  e«ne. 

A.  dsBnmne,  MS.  Bowts,  p.  48. 

GOME.  (1)  A man,  {A.-St)  This  continued  in 
use  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  occurs 
in  early  versions  of  the  Psalms  in  place  of  the 
modem  Gentile.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77,  ii. 
211 ; Lybeaus  Disconus,  1091. 

(2)  Black  grease.  Upton's  MS.  Additions  to 
Junius  in  the  Bodl.  Lib. 

(3)  Heed;  care.  Kennett  has,  **  to  ffome,  to  mind 
or  be  intent  upon.”  See  Goam  / R.  Glouc.  p. 
57.  A.S.  gyman. 

Sod,  he  aelde,  take  good  gnme, 

3yven  thou  hast  thiu  ownu  dome. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Qfll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  SO. 

(1)  A godmother.  Cotffrave. 

GOMEN.  Game;  play.  W.  Mapes,  p. 347. 

GOMERILL.  AsiUyfcUow.  North. 

GOMMACKS.  Tricks  ; foolery.  East. 

GOMMAN.  Goinman,  paterfamilias  f goinmer, 
maierfamilias.  Milles' MS.  Glossary.  Skinner 
has  goman. 

GOMME.  The  gum.  Chaucer. 

GON.  (1)  Since ; ago.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  G4. 

(2)  Gave.  Also,  to  give.  Far.  dial. 

GONE.  (1)  Dc^  I expired.  Nar.  dial. 

(2)  A term  in  archery,  when  the  arrow  was  shot 
beyond  the  mark.  The  same  term  is  still  used 
in  the  game  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  ntns  be- 
yond the  jack.  Nares.  I am  gone,  or  overcast 
at  bowles,”  HowclL 

GONEIL.  Same  as  GomeriU^  q.  v. 

GONPANON.  A banner  or  standard. 

See  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  145,  210;  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder,  19G3;  l^^gtoft,  pp.  30,  330. 

Whan  thay  were  redy  for  to  ryde, 

They  reyicd  spere  and  grmjdnounr. 

.MS.  Hart.  2252,  f.  112. 


GONGE.  (1)  To  go.  Sec  Ellis,  ii.  399. 

Jhesu  ihou3t  hit  waa  ful  longc, 

W'ithoutm  felowihipeto^rfm^r. 

Cursor  Mundi^  MS,  CoU.  Cantab  f 112. 

(2)  A jakes.  “ The  devels  gonge-house  of  belle, ” 
MS.  quoted  in  MS.  l^sd.  1033.  Gongc^ 
farmer,  a cleaner  of  jakes,  Palsgrave.  Gonge- 
fermourer,  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  3.  Stowe 
has  goung  for  dung.  Sec  Nares  in  v.  Goung. 

Jak,  If  every  huus  were  honest  to  ete  fleish  inne. 

Than  were  U honest  to  ete  In  a fw/tr. 

MS.  Digbg  41,  r.  8. 

And  was  adrad  nyghe  owt  of  hys  wytte, 

And  caatc  hyt  yn  a gvngs-pette. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  t.  133. 

GONHELLY.  A Cornish  horse.  More's  MS. 
Additions  to  Ray,  Mus.  Brit. 

GONMER.  An  old  person.  Devon. 

GONNE.  A machine  for  expelling  balls ; a gun, 
but  not  necessarily  used  with  gunpowder. 
Chaucer,  however,  has  the  term  in  exactly  the 
modem  sense. 

GONNERHEAD.  A stupid  person.  A'orM. 
Probably  from  gonner,  a gantler. 

GO  NY.  A great  goose.  Glouc. 

GOO.  Good.  Sec  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

GOOA.  Togo,  P'ar.dial. 

GOOCHY.  Indian  mbher.  f'ar.dial, 

GOOD.  (1)  Rich.  A mercantile  use  of  the  word 
common  in  old  plays. 

(2)  Very.  Good  saxocHy,  Thoms*  Anec.  p.  74. 

GOOD-BROTHER.  A i>rother-in-law. 

GOOD-CHEAP.  Extremely  cheap.  It  answers 
to  bon^marche  in  Cotgrave.  In  Douce's  col- 
lection is  a fragment  of  an  early  book  printed 
by  Caxton,  who  promises  to  sell  it  **good 
chepe.”  See  Fletcher’s  Poems,  p.  72. 

GOOD-DAWNING.  Good-morrow.  West. 

GOOD-DAY.  A holiday.  Staff. 

GOODDIT.  Shruve-tide.  North.  Shrove  Tues- 
day is  called  Goodies-Tuesday. 

GOOD-DOING.  Charitable ; kiud.  East. 

GOODED.  Prospered.  Devon. 

GOOD-ENOUGH.  Passable.  Shak. 

GOOD-FELLOWS.  A cant  temi  for  thieves, 
“Good  fellows  be  thieves,**  Henvood’s  Edward 
IV.  p.  42. 

GOOD-FEW.  A fair  number.  North. 

GOODGER.  Goo<lman,  or  husband.  Aho  a 
term  fur  the  devil.  Devon. 

GOOD-HOUR.  A favourable  time,  a phrase  ap- 
plied to  a woman  in  labour. 

(JOOD-HL'SSEY.  A thread-case.  West. 

GOODIN.  A good  thing.  Yorksh. 

GOODING.  To  go  agooding,  among  poor  peo- 
ple, is  to  go  about  before  Christmas  to  collect 
money  or  com  to  enable  them  to  keep  the 
festival.  Kent. 

GOODISn.  Rather  large  or  long,  /'or.  dial. 
'*  A goodish  step,*'  a long  way. 

GOOD-KING-HAURY.  The  herb  goose-foot. 

GOODLICll.  Conveniently.  See  Nichols*  Royal 
Wills,  p.  118}  Test.  Vetust.  p.  139. 

OOOD-LIKE.  Handsome.  Good-Iike-naught, 
handsome  bul  worthless.  North. 
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GOOD  LORD.  A term  formerly  applied  to  a 
patron  or  benefactor. 

GOODLY.  Fresh  or  gay  in  apparel. 

GOODLYHBDB.  Goodness.  {J..S.) 

GOOD'MAN.  The  landlord  or  master  of  a house. 
See  Sevyn  Sages,  3869 ; Matthew,  xx.  1 1.  In 
the  proTinces,  a woman  terms  her  husband  her 
ffood^num, 

GOODMANTURD.  A worthless  unpleasant  fel- 
low. See  Florio,  p.  160. 

GOOD-MIND.  Good  humour.  Btut. 

GOOD-MISTRESS.  A patroness. 

GOOD-NIGHTS.  A species  of  minor  poems  of 
the  ballad  kind.  Nartt. 

GOOD-NOW.  A phrase  equivalent  to,  Do  yoa 
knoWt  yoM  mutt  know.  Wett. 

OOOD-OUTS.  Doing  well.  f'ar.diaL 

GOODS.  Cattle ; dai^  produce.  North. 

GOODSCHIPE.  Goodness.  (.f.-S.) 

And  for  the  gttodtehipe  of  this  dede. 

They  grmunten  hlm«  lusty  mede. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  IM,  f.  117. 

GOOD-SPEED.  Yeast.  Florio,  p.  130. 

GOOD-TIDY.  Moderate;  reasonable.  £att. 

GOOD-TIME.  A festival.  Jonton. 

GOOD-TO.  Good  for.  Sec  Pegge,  in  v. 

GOOD-WOMAN.  A wife.  far.  dial. 

GOOD-WOOLLED.  A good-woollcd  one,  i.  e., 
a capital  good  fellow.  /Jnc. 

GOODY.  (1)  Good-wife.  This  term  is  addressed 
only  to  poor  women.  North.  Chaucer  has 
good-Ufe^  ed.  Uny,  p.  160. 

(2)  To  prosper ; to  appear  good.  Weti. 

OOOD-Y'EAR,  Corrupted  by  our  old  writers 
from  goujere,  the  French  disease. 

GOOF.  A kind  of  sweet  cake.  Eatt. 

GOOGEN.  A gudgeon.  See  Clerk's  edition  of 
Withals*  Dictionarie,  1608,  p.  36. 

GOOKEE.  To  hang  down.  Devon. 

GOOM.  To  6Ie  a saw.  Var.  dial. 

QOORDY.  Plump  or  round. 

We  thal  %o  bowel  that  •rrlppeorbaggeofhit  with 
stroke!,  by  pynchynge  or  oyppyng  meale,  being 
nowe  swollen  with  moche  braue,  I.  whiche  It  now 
borely  or  gwdy,  or  stroutled  out  with  mochc 
money.  AeoiattM*.  1540. 

GOOSE.  vH  A silly  fellow,  f ’ar.  dial 

(2)  A tailor's  smoothing  iron. 

(3)  A game  described  by  Strutt,  p.  336.  On  the 
Stationers'  registers,  16th  June,  1597,  was 
licensed,  “ The  newe  and  most  pleasant  game 
of  theyoow." 

(4)  A breach  made  by  the  sea. 

GOOSEBERRY.  To  play  old  gooseberry,  j.  e.,  to 

create  a great  confusion. 

GOOSE-BILL.  The  herb  goose-grass. 

GOOSE-CAP.  A silly  person.  Devon.  **A  sot, 
asse,  goosccap,"  Cotg.  in  v.  Grue. 

OOOSECHITE.  Tlie  herb ^rimony. 

GOOSE-FEAST.  Michaelmas.  Line. 

GOOSE-FLESH.  The  roughness  of  the  skin 
produced  by  cold.  f'or.  dial 

GOOSE-GOG.  The  gooseberry,  far.  dial. 

GOOSE-GRASS.  Catch-wced.  North. 

GOOSE.  HEARD.  One  who  takes  care  of  geese. 


See  Harrison,  p.  223.  “^neartna,  a gosherd-" 
Noroinale  MS. 

GOOSE-HOUSE.  A pansh  c^e,  or  small  tem- 
porary prison.  Suffolk. 

GOOSE-INTENTOS.  A word  used  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  the  husbandmen  claim  it  as  a due 
to  have  a goose-intentos  on  the  sixteenth  Sun- 
day after  Pentecost ; which  custom  took  origin 
from  the  last  word  of  this  old  church  prayer 
of  that  day. — Tua  not  guretimut  Don^ne, 
gratia  temper  praevemat  et  tequatur : me  bonit 
(^eributjugiierpratfei  ette  inten/ot.  Common 
people  mistake  it  for  a goote  trith  ten  toet. 
Blount’s  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  290. 

GOOSEMAN-CllICK.  A gosling.  North. 

GOOSE-SMERE.  A kind  of  axungia  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 

GOOSE-TANSY.  Silver- weed.  North. 

GOOSE-TONGUE.  Sneeze-wort.  Craven. 

GOOSE-TURD-CREEN.  A colour  in  apparel 
alluded  to  in  Harrison,  p.  172;  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Merde.  Jonson,  iv.  415,  meutious  •'  goo^e- 
green  starch,"  and  a waistcoat  made  oigorling 
green  is  named  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
ch.  xii.  p.  59. 

GOOSIIARETH.  The  herb  goose-grass. 

GOOSHILL.  A gutter.  WHtt. 

GOOSIER.  A goose-heard,  q.  V.  Somertet. 

GOOSTLICIIE,  Spiritually. 

GOOT.  Gocth.  Arch.  XXX.  408. 

GOOT-BUCKIS.  He  bucks.  IVickliffe. 

GOPE.  To  talk  vulgarly  and  loud;  to  snatch, 
or  grasp.  Cumb. 

GOPPEN-FULL.  A large  handful.  North. 
Sec  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Joinie. 

GOPPISIl.  Proud  ; pert ; testy.  North. 

GOR.  (1)  Dirty  ; miry  ; rotteu.  North. 

(2)  A young  unfledged  bird.  fC ntm. 

(3)  A clow  nish  fellow.  Somertef. 

GORBELLY.  A person  with  a large  l»elly. 

Devon.  See  Ilollyband,  1593,  in  v.  U^aUitr; 
1 Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

GORBIT.  Same  as  Gor  (2).  Yorkth. 

GOBBLE.  To  eat,  or  gobble.  North. 

GORGE.  wear.  Blount,  in  v. 

GORCHANDE.  Grumbling.  B.  de  Drunne. 

GORCOCK.  Tbc  red  grouse.  A'orM. 

GORCROW.  A carrion-crow.  Pennant.  This 
bird  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

GOKD.  A narrow  stream  of  water.  Sec  Ken- 
nett's  Gloss,  p.  80.  “ A whirlpool,  or  deep  hole 
in  a river,"  Blount's  Gloss,  ed.  1681,  p.  290. 

GORDE.  (1)  Girded  on.  Meyrick,  i.  177. 

(2)  To  strike,  or  spur.  Gawayne. 

GORE.  (1)  Mud; dirt.  Lybeaus Disconus,  1471. 
Still  in  use  in  Norfolk. 

(2)  A^gore,  bloody.  See  Moor's  Suffolk  Words, 
p.  154,  and  Agore^  p.  32. 

(3)  The  lowest  part  in  a tract  of  countr)’.  .VorM. 
It  is  explained  by  Kennett,  a small  narrow  slip 
of  ground.  Gloss,  p.  80. 

(4)  A piece  of  cloth  inserted.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation in  the  Craven  Gloss,  i.  192,  and  it 
may  be  more  fully  described  as  a diagonal  seam 
inserted  at  thelmtiom  of  a shift,  shirt,  rob^ 
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GOSS.  (1)  Futze.  See  Gorte. 


or  gown,  to  give  breadth  to  the  lower  part  of 
it.  Florio  haa,  “ Ghertmi,  the  gores  or  gussets 
of  a shirt  or  smock."  See  Chaucer,  Cut.  T. 
3237.  It  it  often  used  bjr  very  early  writers 
in  the  phrate  under  yore,  i.  e.  under  the 
clothing.  This  explains  a disputed  passage  in 
Sir  Thopaa.  “Gouthlich  under  gore,”  MS. 
Digby  86.  “ Glad  under  gore,”  M’right’s 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  26.  Sec  also  Wright’s  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  152.  Gore-eoat,  a gown  or  petticoat 
gored,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad  at  the  bottom, 
ud  narrower  at  the  upper  part,  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  39. 

(5)  To  make  up  a mow  of  hay.  Lme. 

GORE-BLOOU.  Clotted  blood.  Shat.  M’e 
have  ganemauMt  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i,  55. 

GORELL.  A great  clownish  lad. 

GloCony  thAt  gonU  if  the  vjte.  synDe* 

Tbet  men  tue  of  in  delicst  fedyng  of  oicte. 

MS.  Loud,  416.  r.  m. 

GORGAY$£.  Awomtn’s tucker.  Skcltonaii.391. 

GORGE.  The  throat ; the  mouth.  {A.-N,)  A 
hawk  when  fulhfed  was  said  to  hear  full  gorge. 
To  give  over  the  gorge,  i.  e.  to  be  sick. 

GORGEAUNT.  A bov  in  the  second  year.  An 
old  hunting  term. 

GORGER.  Armour  for  the  throat.  {A.~N.) 
See  Lybeaos  Disconus,  1618. 

Nowe  I wol  fey  thceof  tXxtgorgUr,  whicheshoulde 
kepe  the  throU-bolle. 

Bom,  o/th4  Monk,  Sion  Cclltgt  MS. 

GORGET.  “ A kerchef  wherwith  women  cover 
their  pappes,"  Daret,  1&80. 

GORGEY.  To  shake,  or  tremble.  Wttt. 

GORlSOUNa  A youth ; a page.  {A.-N.) 

GORLE.  To  de\'our  eagerly.  South. 

GORM.  To  smear ; to  daub.  North. 

GORMA.  A cormorant.  North. 

CORN.  A small  pail  with  one  handle.  Dtrbyth. 

GORNEY.  A journey.  Robin  Hood,  L 85. 

GORONS.  Bars  and  cramps  of  iron  to  secure 
the  upper  stones  of  a pinnacle.  Btojram. 

GORRELL.  A fat  person.  Cotgrave  haa  this 
word,  in  v.  BredaiU^.  In  Craven,  porry,  very 
fat,  nauseously  fat. 

GORSE.  Furze,  /"'or.  dial.  “ The  firse  or 
gorse,"  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Paliurus. 

GORSEIIOPPER.  Thewhinchat.  Cheth, 

GORST.  The  joniper^tree,  but  more  commonly 
the  same  as  gorw,  q.  v. 

GOSE.  Go,  Chaucer. 

And  graythe  jowe  (ojona  grene  wude. 

And  go4o  over  ther  netle*. 

Morto  Anhurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  66. 

GOSHAL.  The  goshawk.  Book  qf  Jfatet. 

GOSLINGS.  The  blossoms  of  the  willow,  which 
children  sometimes  play  with  by  putting  them 
into  the  fire  and  seeing  how  they  bum,  re* 
peating  venes  at  the  same  time. 

GOSLING-WEED.  Goose-grass.  Huloet. 

GOSPELLER.  (1)  An  Evangelist. 

And  the  fours  fMpe//cre 

Suadand  on  the  peter*.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  J36. 

(2)  The  priest  that  chanted  the  gospel.  See 
Daviea*  Ancient  Riles,  1672,  p.  H • Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  169. 


(2)  To  guzzle,  or  drink.  Depon, 

GOSSANDE^  The  Mergua  Merganaer,  a bird 
of  the  fens.  Vrayton, 

GOSSIB.  A sponsor  at  baptism,  since  corrupted 
into  yoaaip.  See  Verstegan’s  observations  on 
this  word  quoted  in  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  217  ; 
PkimptoD  Corr.  p.  62;  Holiushed,  Chmn. 
Ireland,  p.  112 ; State  Papers,  iii.  13.  There 
was  formerly  considered  a kind  of  relation- 
ship between  a person  and  his  sponsors,  ex- 
pressed by  yoaaiprede.  See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  36;  State  Papers,  ii.  479. 

GOSSONE.  A god-son.  Pr.  Part. 

GOST.  (1)  Goest ; walkest.  {A.-S.) 

The  kyng  to  the  uheperde  ron  My. 

Fro  me  ne  goat  thou  not  away. 

M.S.  Qmtolh.  Pf.  V.  48.  f.  SS. 

(2)  Spirit ; mind  ; soul.  (-^.-5.) 

GOSTEAD.  A bay  or  division  of  a bam.  Noif‘. 

GOSTER.  Same  as  Gau«/er,  q.  v. 

GOTCII.  A large  pitcher.  Var.  diaL  Gotch- 
belly,  a large  round  belly. 

GOTE.  A ditch,  or  sluice.  North. 

There  aroae  a great  controvertle  about  the  erect- 
ing of  two  new  gotet  at  Sktrbek  and  Langarc  for 
drayning  the  waters  out  of  South  Holand  and  the 
Fens.  Dugdal/a  imbanking,  166S,  p.  S43. 

GOTER.  A shower.  Also,  a gutter. 

He  mI  com  doun  aU  rain  In  fler*  soft. 

And  golor*  droppand  overerthe  oft. 

MS.  KKtrtoH  614,  f.48. 
Bank«  flowen  of  floode  abowte  In  the  vale, 

And  out  of  the  gaye  golde  gotara  ther  jode. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  114. 

GOTFER.  An  old  man.  H'ilia. 

GOTHAM.  A wise  man  of  Gotham,!,  e.  a fool. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  well- 
known  collection  of  talcs  of  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  repr.  1840.  Gotham  U also  a cant 
term  for  Newcastle. 

GOTHARD.  A foolish  fellow.  North. 

GOTHEI.,£N.  To  grumble,  or  rumble,  as  the 
stomach  does.  (A.-S.) 

GOTllERLY.  Kind ; sociable.  North. 

GOTIISEMAY.  Gossamer.  Lady  Al.  1659. 

GO-TO.  Don'/  go  fo,  not  able  to.  Var.  diaL 
The  phrase  go  fo,  in  old  coUoquial  language, 
and  oAen  introduced  in  old  plays,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  properly  explained.  It  is  equi- 
valent to,  xcellt  well  now,  welt  then,  or  go  on  ; 
and  it  occurs  in  the  French  Alphabet,  8vo. 
Lond.  1615,  as  the  translation  of  or  ana.  Florio 
has,  “ Iltyr  bene,  well,  go  too,  it  is  well  now." 

GO-TO-BED-AT.NOON.  Goat’s  beard. 

GOTOURS.  Lumps ; impurities  ? 

T*k  the  rutet  of  morelle  and  wmoche  thame  amd 
•Ump  thame  welc,  and  lay  thame  to  the  feiter  at 
mome  and  at  evene,  and  ever  clencc  it  wele  of 
gotoura,  and  waacbe  it  with  hate  wyne. 

MS.  lAnc.  Med.  f.  S13. 

GOTTED.  Gotten.  Skelton. 

GOTY.  A pitcher,  or  gotch,  q.  v. 

GOUD-SPINK.  A goldfinch.  Craven. 

GOUf^.  (l)The  gum  of  the  eye.  North.  See 
Cotton's  Works,  1731,  p.  125.  “Ablcmmish 
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or  at»*risli  matter  in  sore  eyes  called  of  ^omc 
gotcUy  Florio,  p.  104. 

(2)  A hut,  or  cottage.  Cumb. 

GOULFE.  A goaf  of  com.  PaUgrave. 

GOUND.  A yellow  secretion  in  the  comers  of 
the  eyes.  North.  Left  unexplained  in  Arch. 
XXX.  408.  “ Gotmde  of  the  eye,”  Pr.  Parv. 
**Gound,#orde*  ocuhrum  coa<fenjwi/<e per  to/um 
agrum  Line,  tulgafutiime  appellantur”  Skin- 
ner. In  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  283  is  a receipt 
“ for  blcrcd  eghne  and  g%tndy and  gunny 
eyea  are  explained  tore  rMnmny  eyen  in  the 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697.  p.  100.  The  gound 
is  well  explained  hy  Milles  to  be  ocutomm 
gramia  qua  ab  oculit  dittiUat^  and  if  the  old  | 
text  in  the  passage  in  Timon  of  A.,  i.  1,  Our  j 
Poesie  is  as  a Gowne'*  ed.  1623,  p.  80,  is  in  j 
any  way  correct,  we  have  in  this  word  yound, 
or  yoiriwfe,  as  it  is  spelt  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  206,  the 
genuine  old  reading,  which  Tieck  tries  to  make 
sense  of  in  a different  manner.  The  dhtUlat 
of  Milles  answers  to  the  utet  or  oozet  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Right  »o  plt^nly  thoTowe  the  »l^ht 

Of  crytikci,  nc  may  notiutteyne 

For  to  beholdc  the  clrreoesie  of  thU  quenc. 

Lfdgnte,  MS.  A$hmol9  39,  f.  36. 

GOUNE-CLOTH.  Cloth  enough  to  make  a 
gown.  Chaneer, 

GOURD.  0)  A species  of  false  dice,  mentioned 
in  the  Merry  W.  of  W.  i.  3. 

(2)  A vessel  to  cany  liquor  in.  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T,  17031. 

(3)  “ dquileyium,  a gourde  of  water,  whichc  com- 
iiietb  of  ravne,”  Elvot,  1559. 

GOURMAMHZE.  Gluttony.  Spenter. 

GOUKY.  Dull ; stupid-looking.  North. 

GOUSH.  A stream.  Also,  to  make  a noise,  as 
water  when  gushing  out. 

GOUT.  The  gateway  bridge  over  a watercourse  ; 
a drain.  Wane. 

GOUTHLICH.  Goodly.  {A.-S.) 

Wit  he  wet  of  lore. 

And  gouthlUh  under  gore.  WrighCM  Anted.  lAt.  p.  S. 

GOVTOUS.  Rich;  dt:*iicate,  especially  applied 
to  made  dishes.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  473.  **  Luk 
ay  that  he  ette  no  gowttous  mette,”  MS.  Med. 
Line.  f.  310.  So  called  probably  on  account 
of  rich  meats  causing  that  disease.  **  Gotows 
maun  or  womannc,yw//<m«,”  Pr.  Parv.  p.  206. 
Guttotui'm  Med.  Lat.  corresponds  toarMriVicuj?. 

GOUTS.  (1)  Drops.  Macbeth,  ii.  1.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion. Gotetyth  for  droppeth  occurs  in  an 
early  English  MS. mentioned  in  Arch,  xxx.408. 

(2)  The  spots  on  a hawk,  an  ancient  term  in  fal- 
conry. See  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

GOVE.  (1)  To  stare  vacantly.  North. 

(2)  To  make  a mow.  Tusser,  p.  176.  Thisisan- 
other  form  of  goafy  q.  v. 

(3)  Given.  Lydgate. 

GOVELE.  To  get  money  by  usury.  It  is  a 
substantive  inDigby  Myst.  p.  191. 

He  gvTtlydt  godo  with  aUe  hyi  myght. 

H.  rf*  n>vnnt,  W.S\  /h-.v,  p-5. 

GOVERN.MLLE.  Government ; steerage. 


GOVE-TUSIIED.  Having  projected  teeth.  Verb 

GOW.  (1)  M ild  myrtle.  Worio,  p.  4. 

(2)  Let  U8  go.  StiJ^blk.  An  abbreviation  of  go  ree 
jdur.  imper.  of  go.  In  the  Northern  counties, 
guwa^orgooa. 

GOWARGE.  A round  chisel  used  for  making 
hollows.  A’orM. 

GO-WAY.  Give  way ; cease. 

Go  tr*ty,  duupur,  lich  thyng  I 
I willc  no  more  of  thi  playng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  -’B,  f.  44. 

GOWBERT.  A goblet,  or  driuking-vcsscl. 

GOWCES.  The  pieces  of  armour  which  protect 
the  arm-pit  when  the  arm  is  raised. 

Utn-begrlppyt  a spere,  and  to  a gome  rynuyi. 

That  bare  of  gowles  fuUe  gayc  withgmrre«  of  «y  vere. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Linc^Jn,  f.  92. 

GOWD.  (1)  A toy  or  gaud.  North. 

(2)  To  cut  dirty  wool  from  off  the  tails  of  sheep. 
North.  Tlie  wool  so  cut  off  is  called  yoirrfent. 

GOWDER.  Futuo.  North. 

GOWDYLAKIN.  A plaything.  Northumb. 

GOWER.  (1)  A great  dish  or  platter  for  potage. 
Winton.  Kenuett’sMS.  Gloss. 

(2)  A kind  of  cake,  formerly  made  for  children  at 
Christmas.  North’s  Toy-Book,  1665. 

GOWGE.  The  gauge  or  measure. 

The  trou’Kt  seyd,  the  devyles  dyrte 
Kure  anything  that  thou  canne  wyrkc  I 

p.  18. 

GOWII^SOWGHT.  This  is  translated  by  gtab- 
coma  in  Nominate  MS. 

GOWK.  A cuckoo.  Also  as  goke^  q.  v.  Hence 
Gowk^tpitf  cuckoo  spit.  North. 

GOWLARE.  An  usurer.  Pr.  Parv. 

GOWLE.  To  cry  sulkily.  North.  Brockett  says, 
to  threaten  in  a kind  of  howl.”  Gloss,  ed. 
1829,  p.  138.  Sec  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  291  ; Tun- 
dale,  pp.  15,  39. 

For  unnethet  es  a chylde  borne  fully. 

That  It  ue  begynoes  to  irotvle  and  crye. 

HampiAe,  MS.  Rour*.  p.  25. 

GOWLED.  Gummed  up.  SeeGo«/(l). 

GOWLES.  Gules.  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 324. 

The  crest  that  on  his  helme  ea, 

Esa  lady  of  goielU  In  hir  rcchea. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  1. 17.  f.  141. 
A lyooe  tyed  till  an  ake 
Of  guwljft  and  grene.  MS.  thid.  f.  134. 

GOWSTY.  Dreary  ; frightful ; ghastly  ; dismal 
or  uncomfortable.  North. 

GOWT.  A sink  ; a vault.  We$t. 

GOWTE.  A swelling.  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

GOWTONE.  To  gutter  as  a candle.  “ Gow- 
tone  as  candelys,”  Pr.  Pars'. 

GOXIDE.  Yawned ; gaped.  Baber. 

GOYSE.  Goes.  Towneley  Myst.  p,  13. 

GOYTE.  The  same  as  gote^  q.  v. 

GOZELL.  A guzr.le,  or  ditch.  “ TragMtto. 
any  ferric,  a passage,  a foard,  or  gozell  over 
from  shore  to  shore,”  Florio. 

GOZZAN.  An  old  wig  grown  yellow  from  age 
and  wearing.  Comte. 

GOZZARD,  A fool.  Line. 

GRAAL.  A large  dish,  a large  hollow  basin,  fit 
for  serving  up  meat.  The  St.  Graal  was  the 
vessel  in  which  our  Saviour  ate  the  lost  sup 
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per  with  his  apoitles,  and  is  fabled  to  have  { 
been  preserved  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Va- 
rious miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  means  of  this  dish,  and  it  is  a frequent 
subject  of  allusion  in  some  of  the  old  ro- 
mances, as  an  object  in  search  of  which  nu- 
merous knighta-errants  spent  their  lives.  See 
further  in  Roquefort. 

GRAB.  To  seize,  or  snatch ; to  steal.  Also,  a 
snap  or  bite.  far.  dial. 

GRABBLE.  To  grapple.  Orron.  ‘‘To  grabble 
or  grope  a wench,”  Miege. 

CRABBY.  Grimy:  filthy.  Kent. 

GRAB-STOCK.  A young  crab-tree,  or  the  cut- 
ting  of  one.  Dorut. 

GRACE.  Horde  grace,  misfortune. 

GRACE-CUP.  A large  cup  in  a monastery  or 
college,  passed  round  the  table  after  grace  was 
said.  See  Davies’  Ancient  Rites,  16/2,  p.  126. 

GRACE-OF-GOD.  The  plant  hartshorn.  Sec 
Topsell’s  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  126. 

GRACES.  Thanks ; gifts,  lllckliffe. 

GRACE-WIFE.  A midwife.  Durham. 

GRACIA-DEI,  A medicine  so  called,  described 
in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  308. 

GRACIOUS.  Agreeable ; graceful.  It  occurs  in 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 

ORACY-DAYS.  DafiTodila.  Devon. 

GRADDE.  Cried  for : cried  to.  {A.-S.) 

AdiI  thcok,  M thou  hut  h«rd  me  telic, 
flow  grace  he  gradde,  and  grace  he  hadde. 

Cowrr,  as.  Bodl.  804. 

He  porveidehim  of  a achtp. 

And  over  the  watereladde, 

Everch  tyme  dal;  and  nyft 

AUe  that  to  him  gradde.  J/5.  XxiMd.  100.  f.  1I7« 

GRADE.  Prepared  j got  ready.  (A.-S.) 

GRADELY.  Decently  ; orderly : moderately 
Also  an  adjective.  North. 

GRADUATE.  A physician.  Suffolk. 

GRAF.  The  depth  of  a spade's  bit  in  digging. 
Salop.  Hence,  to  dig.  Perhaps  from  grafe,  a 
husbandman.  Spade-graf,  the  quantity  of  stuff 
turned  up  by  the  spade  at  once. 

GRAFER  An  engraver.  Lydgate.  Wright  has 
graffyng  in  his  Monastic  Letters,  p.  137. 

G^FF.  A graft.  Also,  to  graft.  See  Robin 
Hood,  i.  32  ; Tusser,  p.  115. 

To  make  thegrt;^*  that  hee  fro  Judat  fettc, 
FnicUfye  In  a pure  virgyne. 

L^gaU,  MS.  8oc.  Antlq.  134.  f.  10. 

ORAFFER.  A notary.  Blount. 

QRAFFKRE.  One  who  grafts.  Lydgate. 

GRAFFLE.  To  grapple.  Somereet. 

GRAFMAKERE.  A sexton.  ffVhale. 

GRAFT.  A ditch.  fVoren. 

GRAFTED-IN.  Begrimed.  Devon. 

GRAFTING-TOOL.  Along  spade  used  in  drain- 
ing land.  Salop. 

GRAG.  The  neck.  Nomlnale  MS. 

GRAID.  See  Grade.  " Lcidc,”  Trin.  Coll.  MS. 

Of  thlr  thlngn  I haf  her  aald, 

Wai  Adam  cors  to*gedir  greid. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Catt.  Vetpas.  A.lii.f.  3. 

GRAILE.  (1)  Gravel ; small  pebhies.  Sperufr. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  book  which  contained  the 


responses  sung  by  the  choir.  “ I gowle  au  mi 
grayol'*  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  291.  '•  Oradaie,  a 
grale/'  Nominalc  MS. 

GRAiLING.  A slight  fall  of  hail,  just  to  cover 
the  ground.  North. 

GRAILS.  The  smaller  feathers  of  a hawk 
Blome. 

GRAIN.  (1)  A branch  of  a tree.  Cumb. 

(2)  To  strangle,  gripe,  or  throttle.  EomI. 

(3^  Broken  victuals.  Somerott. 

(41  Tlie  prong  of  a fork.  M'ett. 

(5)  A scarlet  colour  used  by  dyers.  Blount. 
grained.  Grimed ; dirty,  'Wilt$. 
GR\INEI)-FOKK.  A pronged  fork.  East. 
GRAINEE.  Proud  ; ill-tempcrcd.  Derm.  "Stiff, 
somewhat  stately,'*  MillesMS. 

GRAINING.  The  fork  of  a tree.  North. 
GRAIN-STAFF.  A quarter-staff,  with  a pair  of 
short  tines  at  the  end  which  they  call  grains. 
Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 

GRAITIIE.  To  prepare;  to  make  ready;  to 
dress,  Still  in  use  in  the  North,  and 

explained  in  the  provincial  glossaries,  " pre- 
paration ; readiness ; to  bring  a horse  up  with 
great  care ; the  trapping  of  ahorse;  to  clothe, 
or  furnish  ; to  repair;  condition  ; riches.**  See 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  175;  Perceval,  123. 
Graithingy  clothing,  equipment.  Grathy  speed, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  32. 

Thre  u-ore  knyghtUof  the  best 
Gragthod  wcle  in  grene. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  134. 
But  If  ihowe  groifihr  thy  gere,  the  wlUc  grefe  happenc. 
Or  thowe  goo  of  this  grrve.  for  all  thy  grete  wordet. 

Morie  Arlhurr,  MS,  tAncoln,  f.  80, 

GRAITHLY.  Readily ; speedily.  (-^.-51)  It  here 
means  tteadfattlyy  confidently. 

It  me  gmptheltf  and  sothcfasilybehaldeourraelfo, 
thor  cs  na  thynge  that  we  here  hafe  that  wc  may  bi 
righte  ealle  ours.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  8. 

Bot  alway  thynke  on  thy  laste  ende,  for  thou  ert 
a dedly  mane,  and  ilk  a daye,  if  thou  behalile 
grapihelpylYiou  may  see  thy  dedd  Ufore  thyiie  cghoc. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  81. 

Ftlys  me  gnuhtp  every  ylke  ooe, 

And  se  that  I have  flcche  and  bone. 

OVFa  Etcerpta  Antigua,  p.  100. 
GRAKE.  To  crack.  Lydgate. 

GRAMATOLYS.  Smatterers.  SJteltm. 

ORAME.  Anger;  grief. 

Moradas  teyde,  hyt  ys  grete  schame 
On  a hors  to  wreke  thy  frame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  3B.  f.  78 
Wiat  my  lorde  of  this  house, 

With  grams  he  wold  the  grete, 

MS.  Unntn  A.  1. 17.  f.  135. 

GRAMERCY.  Great  thanks.  (J.^N.) 

Graunt-merey,  leld  than  he, 

But  silver  shall  thou  non  gif  me. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  53. 
GRAMERY.  Art  grammaticay  and  hence  used 
generally  for  abstmse  learning. 

GRAMPER.  A grandfather.  Weti, 
GRAMPER-LONGLEGS.  A daddy-louglegt. 
GRAMMER.  A grandmother.  !!>«/. 
GRAMMBREI).  Begrimed.  HVit. 
GRAMMER’S-PIN.  A large  pin.  Deron. 
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GRAMPLE.  A crali.  SUnner.  (Fr.) 

GRANADO.  A grenade.  Howell. 

GRANCH.  (1)  To  scrunch.  Wane. 

(2)  A grange.  MiUea’  MS.  Glosa. 

GRAND.  Very;  much.  Kent. 

GRANDAM.  A grandmother.  Far.  dial.  Sec 
WithaU,  cd.  1608.  p.  HO. 

GRANDARDE.  Part  of  ancient  armour.  See 
Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12.  It  seems  to  have  been 
worn  only  by  knights  when  on  horseback. 
Sometimes  spelt  grand-gvard. 

GRANDIE.  Grandmother.  North. 

GRAND-TRICKTRACK.  An  old  game  at  cards 
mentioned  in  Poor  Robin’s  Country  Vices,  4to. 
Lond.  1674. 

GRANE.  To  groan.  North. 

my  trowthe  or  I be  Une, 

Many  of  lour  gmtli  mUc  grtme, 

M8  Unnlm  A.  I.  17.  f.  133. 

GRANEIN.  The  fork  of  a tree.  Une. 

ORANER.  A granary.  Baret.  A.  2G6. 

GRANGE.  A farm-house ; a bam,  or  granary ; 
a small  hamlet.  In  Lincolnshire,  a lone  farm- 
house is  still  so  called. 

GRANK.  To  groan ; to  murmur.  SeeTowneley 
Myst.  p.  155.  Still  in  use.  Cranky ^ com- 
plaining. Brockett,  p.  139. 

GRANNEP.  A grandmother.  Yorkfh.  More 
usually  called  granny. 

GRdVNNY-DOD.  A snail-shell.  Camb. 

GRANNY-REARED.  Spoiled,  i.  c.,  brought  up 
by  a grandmother.  North. 

GRANNY-THREADS.  The  runners  of  the  creep- 
ing crow-foot.  Craven. 

GRANONS.  The  long  hairs  growing  about  the 
mouth  of  a cat.  Topsell,  p.  104. 

GRANSER.  A grandsirc.  Towneley  Myst.  p. 
172.  Still  used  in  Salop.  Palsgrave  has 
graaniiyre ; and  grayneer  occurs  in  the 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  151. 

Come  hetbyr,  he  seld,  and  take  up  thli  lak. 

And  ley  It  0®.  fold  on  thy  ^vneyra  bak. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  46. 

GRANT.  The  pudendum  muliebre.  Hence,  to 
prostitute  the  body.  Still  in  use. 

GRAP.  (1)  A vulture.  See  Gripe. 

(2)  An  ear  of  Virginia  com.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GRAPE.  (1)  To  grope,  or  feel.  North. 

(2)  A fork  with  three  prongs  used  for  filling 
rough  dung.  North. 

GRAPER.  The  covering  for  the  gripe  or  han- 
dle of  a lance.  Arch.  xvii.  291. 

GRAPINEL.  A grappling-iron*  (A.~N.) 

GRAPLE.  A hook;  the  clasp  of  a buckle. 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

GRAS.  Grace.  Sevyn  Sages,  658. 

GRASH.  To  gnash  the  teeth.  Sec  Collier's  Old 
Ballads,  p.  71 ; Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  126.  Also, 
to  crush.  **Graschede  doune  crestez/*  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  75. 

GRASIERS.  Sheep  or  other  animals  when  fed 
solely  on  grass.  North. 

GRASPLIN.  Twilight.  Devon. 

GRASS-HEARTH.  A feudal  service  of  a day's 
ploughing.  Kenneit. 
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GRASS-TABLE.  See  Earth-table. 

GRASS-WIDOW.  An  unmarried  woman  who 
has  had  a child,  far.  dioL  See  MS.  Century 
Book,  No.  77. 

GRAT.  (1)  Wept.  Northumb. 

(2)  Made.  For  gart,  Degrevant,  339. 

GRATCHE.  A supposed  error  for  graiihe  in 
Rom.  Rose,  7368. 

GRATE.  (1)  A fish-bone.  (Germ.) 

(2)  A grating,  or  lattice.  See  Teat.  Vetust.  p. 
627 ; Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  p.  70  ; Death  of 
Robert  £.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  27. 

(3)  Grateful.  Becon. 

(4)  To  seize ; to  snatch.  Devon. 

(5)  Metal  worked  into  steel,  as  in  the  making  of 
weapons,  &c. 

GRATH.  Assured ; confident.  North. 

GRATING.  The  act  of  separating  the  large  from 
small  ore.  Craven. 

G RATTEN.  Stubble.  South.  Ray  says  it  means 
sometimes  after-grass. 

The  north  part  of  Wilts  sdjoynlng  to  Stonebrush 
Coteswold,  and  is  part  of  Coteawold,  the  arable 
^rerron-^roMfulsbcarean  abundance  of  sryld  tansle. 

Aubret/’*  fVUts,  RoffalSoc.  MS.  p.  ISl. 

GRATTICniNG.  Dung  of  deer.  Cotgravc,  in  v. 
Fume^t,  Piateaux. 

GRjVUNDEPOSE.  a grampus.  Skelton. 

GRAUNT.  Great.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  353. 

GRAUNTE.  Agreed.  **  Grannie,  seid  onre 
kyng,"  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  v,  48,  f.  48. 

GRAUNT-FADKR.  A grandfather. 

The  King  pardons  that  for  thy  noble  grassiif. 
Jbder,  the  whiche  suftid  trouble  for  the  kynges 
moost  noble  predeecaseun.  MS.  CoU.  Arm.  L.  9. 

GRAUT.  Wort.  Yorkeh. 

GRAVE.  (1)  To  dig;  to  bury.  North.  See 
Maundevilc,  p.  12;  Sevyn  Sages,  18;  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  410. 

(2)  A nobleman  of  the  low  countries.  Hence, 
Grave  Maurice.  Grave,  a bailiff.  Yorkth. 

(3)  A potato-hole.  Line. 

(4)  Engraven.  Kyng  AUsaunder,  3155. 

So  that  my  l^y  therupone, 

Hath  sttche  a prente  of  lore  grave. 

Ootoer,  M8.  9oe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  4& 

GRAVELIN.  A small  migratory  fish,  about  six 
inches  in  length,  commonly  reputed  to  bothe 
spawn  of  the  salmon.  See  Harrison,  p.  224. 

GRAVELLED.  Vexed;  mortified;  perplexed. 
Also,  buried.  North. 

GRAVER.  A sculptor ; an  engraver.  Sec  Con- 
stitutions of  Masonry,  p.  31. 

GRAVES.  The  refuse  which  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  melting  pot  used  in  making 
tallow  candles.  It  is  collected  and  pressed 
into  oblong  cakes,  which  are  boiled  with  water 
os  food  for  dogs. 

GRAVE-SPIKE.  An  instrument  used  by  sex- 
tons in  digging  graves.  West. 

GRAVID.  Big  with  child.  (Lat.) 

GRAVKYNG.  Graying ; dawning.  Weber. 

GRAVOWRYS.  Engravers.  Pr.  Parv. 

GRAVYNGE.  Burial.  Sec  Grave. 

Tllle  hyi  gratyn^e  U aemyde  alt  the  ayere  gafe 
terretc.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  194. 
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CRAW.  The  ague.  AUo.  the  sensation  just 
before  the  fit.  North* 

GRANVINGERNE.  A piece  of  iron  on  a wag- 
gon,  formerly  used  as  a drag.  i 

GR/VWSOME.  Ugly;  frightful.  North. 

GRAY.  (1)  Twilight.  Kennett. 

(2)  A badger.  See  Hollyhand,  in  v.  BUtirtau ; 
Topsell'a  Four-Footed  BcastSi  p.  34.  Also,  the 
akin  or  fur  of  a badger,  as  in  Lybeaua  Dia- 
conus,  839 ; Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  404. 

GRAYEDE.  Prepared ; got  ready. 

Thare  of  the  «rle  peyede 
Sone  his  oste  base  he  jnvjrerfe ; 

He  was  na  thyag  aflfVayede. 

MS.  Lknccln  A.1. 17, f.  13b 

GRAYLING.  Applied  to  Upettes  for  aumpter 
horses,  and  means  that  they  were  cut  or 
rounded.  Eliz.  of  York,  p.  14. 

GRAYSTE.  To  gnash,  or  grind. 

Whenoe  Alexander  herde  this,  he  bigane  to 
with  the  tethe,  aod  to  tome  his  hede  hedir 
and  Ihedir.  MS.  Uncoln  A.I.  17,  f. 43. 

GRAYTHELYCHE.  Speedily.  “And^ayfAe- 
lyche  arayede,*'  MS.  Morte  Arthurs,  f.  61. 

GRAYVEZ.  Steel  boots.  “ With  grayvez  and 
gobelets,’’  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 

GRAZE.  To  fatten.  Also,  to  become  covered 
with  growing  grass.  Notf. 

ORE.  An  ear  of  com.  “ Spicot  gre  of  come,” 
MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Oxon.  28. 

GREABLE.  Agreed.  See  Dial.  Great.  Mora), 
p.  89  : and  AgrttebU, 

GREASE.  (1)  Rancid  butter.  North. 

(2)  A dim  suffusion  over  the  sky,  not  positive 
cloudiness.  Ea$t. 

(3)  To  grease  in  the  fist,  L c.  to  bribe.  Cotgrave,  I 

in  V.  E^fonzer.  \ 

(4)  The  fat  of  a hare,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  or  coney.  The  season  of  the 
hart  and  buck  was  ci^ed  grtazo  fiW,  be- 
cause that  was  the  season  when  they  were 
fat  and  fit  for  killing.  See  Sir  11.  Dryden’i 
Twici,  p.  25. 

That  naofl  werreye  my  wylde  botte  Waynour 
hirwlTCDe, 

And  that  in  the  teeooe  whmne  grett  ee  aulgnyde. 

iforVe  ArtAnre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f . 00. 

To  graze.  PaUgratz. 

GREASY.  Foul ; grassy ; spoken  of  fallows  or 
ploughed  ground.  ATor/l  Also,  slimy,  as  some 
roads  are  after  rain. 

GREAT.  (1)  Intimate ; familiar ; high  in  favour; 
fond ; loving,  for.  diaL  Also  an  archaism. 

(2)  To  work  ^ grtat  is  to  work  by  quantity  in- 
stead of  by  the  day.  See  Nomenclator,  p.  502 ; 
Batchelor,  p.  134  ; Tusser,  p.  183.  By  yrea/, 
by  the  gross,  wholesale. 

GREATEN.  To  enlarge.  Kent. 

GREAT-IIARE.  A bare  in  its  third  year. 

GREAT-HEARTED.  Bold ; magnanimous ; in- 
flexible. Pr.  Part. 

GREATHLY.  Handsomely ; towardly.  In 
greath,  well.  North. 

GREAT-JOSEPH.  A surtont.  Groze. 

GREAT-LIKE.  Probably ; very  likely.  North. 
Shakespeare  has  the  phrase. 


GREAT-MEN.  An  old  term  for  members  of 
parliament  and  noblemen. 

GREAUN.  A mouth.  Yorkzh. 

GREAVES.  (1)  Boots;  buskins.  North.  Iron 
boots  were  formerly  so  called.  See  Mirr.  Mag. 
p.  46  ; Planche's  Costume,  p.  138. 

(2)  Griefs;  grievances.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  159. 
More  usually  spelt  grevee. 

(3)  Trees ; boughs ; groves.  Spenzer. 

GREAZAGATE.  A wheedling  fawning  design- 
ing fellow.  Yorkzh. 

GRECHUT.  Grew  angry.  Robson,  p.  19. 

GRECK.  A dwarf ; the  smallest  of  a brood  or 
litter.  Yorkzh. 

GRECYNGES.  Steps.  Maundevile,  p.  220. 

GREDE.  (1)  To  cry ; to  proclaim.  {A.^S.) 

Fulle  lowde  gonne  they  blowe  and  gttdic. 

US.  Hurl.  8858,  f.  97. 

(2)  A greedy  person.  Chaucer. 

(3)  The  lap.  Stryn  Sages,  1802.  Weber  also 
explains  it,  the  **  breast  of  the  mantle.” 

(4)  A small  tub  used  in  washing.  Line. 

GREDEL.  A gridiron.  Sco  Griddle. 

A ftrong  fur  he  let  make  and  gret. 

And  a grodcl  theropon  aettc. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oron.  57. 

GREE.  (1)  To  agree.  North.  **  It  greee  not 
well,”  Corner’s  Old  Ballads,  p.  50. 

(2)  Grace ; favour ; pleasure ; will.  See  Lydgate’s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  22 ; Maundevile,  p.  295 ; 
Wright’s  Anec.  p.  83.  To  receive  in  gre,  i.  c., 
to  take  kindly. 

(3)  Degree ; the  prize.  {A.-N.) 

Who  loevyrwyimeih  IhegTW 
Schalle  wedde  hur  wyth  ryaltS. 

MS.  Contob.  Ff.  >1.  38,  f.  75. 
The  doghtty  knyght  In  thegrene 
Hsac  wonnene  the  greo. 

MS.  Uncoln  k.\.  17.  f.  134. 

GREECE.  A step.  Harrison,  p.  33. 

GREEDS.  The  straw  to  make  manure  in  a fazm* 
yard.  Kent. 

GREEDY.  To  long  for.  North. 

GREEDY-GUTS.  Gluttons.  Greedy-hoandz, 
hungry  persons.  North. 

GREEK.  *'  Averlani  a good  fellow,  a mad  com- 
panion, merie  Greeke,  sound  drunkard,” 
Cotgrave.  See  Nares,  in  v. 

GREEN.  Fresh,  applied  to  meat.  See  Harrison, 
p.  221.  According  to  Pegge,  ” raw,  not  done 
enough.”  In  Lincolnshire,  coals  just  put  on 
the  fire  are  called  green.  A young  inexperi- 
enced youth  is  very  commonly  so  denomi- 
nated, and  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  in  the 
same  sense. 

For  drede  and  love  they  hsdde  for  to  me. 

So  hsrde  assay  made  on  hire  age  grove. 

Lgdgntt,  MS.  Sac.  Antig.  134.  f.  7* 

GREEN-BONB.  The  ncedlc-firfi.  Iforth. 

GREEN-CHEESE.  Creun-chene.  Foola  uid 
children  ue  told  that  the  moon  ii  made  of 
this  material.  " To  make  one  swallow  a 
gudgeon,  or  beleerc  a lie,  and  that  the  moon* 
is  made  of  greene-chcesc,”  Florio,  p.  73. 

GREEN-DRAKE.  TheMay-By.  North. 

GREENE-WINCHARD.  A sloven.  See  tha 
Fraternitye  of  Vacahondes,  1575. 
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GREENEY.  Tlic green  grosbeak.  A'or/A.  Called 
the  green-olf  in  Norfolk. 

GREEN-FISH.  The  cod.  Cokt. 

GREEN-GOOSE.  A young  or  Midsummer 
goose.  A fair  held  at  How,  co.  Essex,  was 
called  Green-goose  Fair.  It  was  also  a cant 
term  for  a cuckold,  and  a common  woman. 

GREEN-HAND.  One  who  is  green  or  awkward 
at  any  work.  Tor.  diat. 

GREEN-HEW.  A certain  tribute  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  in  Westmoreland  for  liberty 
of  cutting  off  the  boughs  or  heads  of  some 
trees.  Kennril, 

GREEN-HORN.  An  inexperienced  youth. 
Grryn-homr,  the  name  of  an  ox,  occurs  in  the 
Towneley  Mvstcries,  p.  8. 

GREEN-LAND.  Pasture  land.  Soulh. 

GREENLING.  Same  as  Grem-fiah,  q.  v. 

GREENLY.  Unskilfully.  Shots. 

GREEN-MAN.  A savage.  Strutt  describe  the 
green-men  of  the  old  shows  as  “whimsically 
attired,  and  disguised  with  droll  masks,  hav- 
ing large  staves  or  clubs  headed  with  cases  of 
crackers.”  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the 
sign  of  “ The  Green-man  and  Still”  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  other  places. 

GREEN-M  USTARD.  The  plant  dittandcr. 

GREEN-PEAK.  A woodpecker.  Line.  It 
occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Pic. 

GREEN-SAUCE.  Sour  dock  or  sorrel  mixed 
with  vinegar  and  sugar.  North. 

GREEN-SIDE.  Grass;  turf.  Devon. 

GREEN-SILVER.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  in 
the  manor  of  Writtel,  co.  Essex,  that  whatever 
tenant  has  his  fore-door  opening  to  Green- 
bury,  pays  a halfpenny  yearly  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  by  the'^name  of  green-silver. 
Kennett,  MS.  I^sd.  1U33. 

GREEN-SLEEVES.  A very  popular  tune,  pub- 
lished in  1380,  and  frequently  alluded  to. 
See  Collier’s  Shakespeare,  i.  200. 

GREEN-STONE.  A name  given  to  the  soft 
slaty  rocks  in  the  W’estem  counties.  Grene. 
elone,  in  Chaucer,  seems  to  mean  stone  newly 
hewn. 

GREEN-TAIL.  A diarrhoea  in  deer,  to  which 
they  are  often  subject.  North, 

GREEN-WAX.  Seems  to  be  used  for  estreats 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer, under  the  seal  of  that  court  made  in 
green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  counties. 
See  Blount’s  Law  Diet,  in  v. 

GREEN-WEED.  The  dyer’s  broom.  Eaet. 

GREEOF.  Very  nearly  so.  Lane. 

GREEP.  (1)  A bunch.  Somertet. 

(2)  To  grapple,  or  clutch.  Devon. 

GREES.  Steps ; stairs.  North.  " Siete  grailum, 
abide  thor  at  greet'*  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  79. 
“At the  greese-foot,”  Davies,  p.  136. 

At  this  temple  that  1 of  mene, 

A greett  ther  was  of  steppes  fiftene. 

Cmor  Mundt,  US.  Coll.  Trin.  Conlab.  t.  66. 
Up  at  a groat  seho  hym  lade. 

To  chambtr  who  hym  brophte. 

US.  Uacetn  A.  I.  17.  f.  IM. 
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GREESINGS.  Sleps.  tAitimer.  Slill  in  use. 
pronounced  gritaent.  There  is  a Sight  of 
stone  stairs  on  the  hill  at  Lincoln  called  there 
the  Grecian  ataira,  a strange  corruption. 

GREET.  Rough  stone,  generally  of  a very  in- 
ferior kind  ; a kind  of  freestone.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Harrison,  pp.  36,  234,  235. 

GREFES.  Groves ; copses. 

Porsoraythely  they  ruschewith  roselde  speris. 

That  the  raskaille  was  rade,  and  ranc  to  the  grrfaa. 

Uorte  Anhurt,  US,  Lincoln,  f.  K3. 

GREFFE.  Sorrow;  anger.  “ Take  no  pre^e,” 
MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  61. 

GREG.AL.  Belonging  to  a flock ; familiar.  See 
Topsell’s  Beasts,  p.  719. 

GREGORIAN.  A wig,  or  head  of  false  hair,  of 
a peculiar  kind,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
one  Gregory,  a barber  in  the  Strand,  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

GREGORIAN-TREE.  The  gallows.  Groae. 

GREGORIES.  A species  of  narcissus.  Weat. 

GREGS.  Wide  loose  breeches.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Chauaae,  Greeguea,  Greguet. 

GREGYOWS.  Greeks.  Gregeya,  Weber. 

There  were  Cregyouja  many  a wonne. 

Or  he  hy  t gate,  that  were  tlnoe. 

US.  Conloli.  Ff.  11. 38,  r.  IDS. 

GREIA.  Lees  of  wine.  Nominale  MS. 

GREIDE.  Prepared.  {A.-S.) 

What  an  thou  ? hla  fadlr  aelde ; 

Sir  Esau,  thi  mete  l,ave  grelde. 

Cvraor  Mundl,  US,  ColL  TrIn,  Cantab,  t.  2j 

GREIDLY.  Well-meaning;  anything  good  in  its 
kind.  North. 

GREIN.  Grain  of  Park,  grains  of  Paradise,  a 
sort  of  spice.  {A.-N.)  See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  421.  Also  simply  called  greina. 

GREINE.  A year’s  produce  of  com. 

GREITH.  Motion.  Ifeame. 

GREITHE.  See  Graithe/  W.  Mapes,  p.  340. 

GREME.  To  irritate ; to  provoke ; to  grind  the 
teeth  ; to  curse.  {A.-S.) 

GREMENT.  An  agreement.  Palagrave. 

GREMTHE.  Anger.  WiU.  Werw.  p.  75. 

GREN.  A gin  or  snare.  See  HoIinshed.Chron. 
of  Scotland,  p.  66  ; Depos.  R.  II.  p.  It; 
Hartsbome's  Met.  'T.  p.  122 ; Dent’s  Path- 
way to  Heaven,  p.  258. 

GRENDE.  Grinned.  Tundale,  p.  55.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  explained  anarkd. 

GRENE.  (1)  To  roar.  Syr  Gatcayne. 

(2)  Sport,  or  play,  llavelok,  996,  left  unex- 
plained in  glossary. 

GRENEHED.  Childishness.  {A.-S.)  Grenhed, 
greenness,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

GREOBY.  Foul;  dirty.  North. 

GREOT.  Earth.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  545. 

GREP.  (1)  A fork.  Northvmb. 

(2)  Seized ; griped.  See  Weber. 

The  liounesse  was  stout  and  steme, 

Agrn  to  Beves  she  gan  erne. 

And  be  the  right  leg  he  him  grog, 

Ase  the  wolf  doth  the  schep. 

Beees  of  Hamtaun,  p.  90. 

GRES.  Flower;  plant;  herb;  grass.  AlsOs 
grease.  Arch.  xxx.  408. 
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Floure*  and  trrM$  thcrynne  1 roiul, 

And  ky  fourteoe  therynne  ^'oondc. 

Cur$ar  Mundi,  US.  Ct>f.  Tt  in . Cantab.  (.  99. 
Son,  if  every/rr^#«e  wcrea  pret'»t. 

That  groivet  upon  Goddia  ^rounde ; 

OflT  thii  penance  that  thou  me  aeett 
Can  never  make  meunbonde. 

US.  Cantab,  i'f.  v.  40,  f.  68. 

GRESCO.  A game  at  cards.  Florio  apparently 
makes  it  synonymous  with  hazard,  in  v. 
At6ppo,  A/ossdre. 

GRESE.  Deer  or  game  in  grass  or  grease-time. 
IpomydoD,  370. 

CRESSES.  The  jesses  of  a hawk.  See  Mar- 
lowe’s M'orks,  ii.  38. 

GRESSOP.  A grasshopper.  It  is  spelt  greMhop 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82.  “ Cicada,  a grysope,”  ' 
Norainale  MS. 

GRES\NE.  To  graze.  Prompt.  Parv. 

GRET.  (1)  A snare  for  hares.  Line. 

(2)  Greeted ; accosted.  Gaicagne. 

(3)  Great ; heavy  ; loud. 

GRETANDE.  Crying;  sorrowing.  {A.-S.") 

Dere  Udy,  for  the  loruwe  thou  hade  whenne  thi 
•one  waa  loftte  fra  the  Ihre  dayc».  and  thou  toughte 
hym  with  grrtandt?  hert,  preye  thy  tone  to  gylTV  me 
contrycioune  of  alle  my  tynnyt. 

US.  U>  mln  A.  I.  17,  f.  J77. 
He  my^t  no  lenger  for  lorow  <tande, 

But  5«de  home  ful  K)re  f^ftantt. 

US.  Hnrt.  17f)l,  f.  38. 
Then  kytig  Qiiore,  aore  ftrtinnda, 
tiwere  be  Mahounde  and  Terinagnunt. 


(2)  Griefs.  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  20. 

(3)  Groves  } Lybeaus  bisconiis,  5M. 

To  a eheefe  fore»te  they  cheaene  theire  waye«, 

And  felede  theme  to  feynte  they  falle  in  the  gr«r«. 

Unrte  Jrthura,  US.  Lincoin,  ( 

GREW.  (1)  A greyhound.  North. 

(2)  Greek.  Maundevilc,  p.  76,  Nares’s  ex- 
planation is  certainly  wrong. 

(3)  To  adhere  firmly.  JCest. 

GREW-UITCH.  A greyhound  bitch.  Yorlsh. 

Hym  thouyt  that  hit  grtbyehe  lay  hym  beiyde, 

Cti/tMiicDn  Vilndun.  p.  25. 

GREWEND.  Grieving.  Arch.  xvj.  <08. 
GRE\VIN.  A grej-hound.  Eatt.  Harrington 
has  it  grwnd. 

GREW.V.  A nose,  or  snout.  North, 
GREY-BEARD.  A fine  large  handsome  stone 
jar  or  l>ottle.  North. 

I GREY-BEARDS.  The  seed  of  the  wild  vine. 
GREY-BIRD.  The  thrush.  Devon. 
GREY-COAT-PARSON.  An  impropriator;  the 
tenant  who  hires  the  tithes. 

GREYGOLE.  The  Mucbell.  Dorsef. 
GRE^-HEN.  The  female  of  the  black-cock;  a 
kind  of  pear ; a large  stone  bottle.  North. 
GREY-LINNET.  The  common  linnet.  North. 
GRE^-MARE.  A wife  who  rules  her  husband. 
Var.  dial 

GRE'^MIN.  Alight  fall  of  snow,  just  enough  to 
cover  the  ground.  Cumb. 

GREYNE.  To  grow  coni.  {A.~N.) 


us.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  122. 
CRETE.  (1)  To  become  big  with  child.  Gene- 
rally, to  be  enlarged.  Kyng  Alisaimder,  452. 
f2^  Much ; many.  JCeber. 

(3)  To  cry,  or  weep.  North.  Sometimes  used 
for  the  part.  past. 

That  damycelle,  that  waa  ao  myide, 

So  tore  had  gret  forhur  chyldc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  68. 
Whan  hehadde  ful  long  grrtr, 

And  a party  therof  began  letc. 

iif.v.  Harl.  1701,  f.38. 
And  the  frere  ful  weyl  tharby  lete, 

And  thanked  Goil,  and  for  Joye  he  greie. 


MS.  ibta.  I.  fit 


(<)  A cry.  Still  in  me. 

There  she  fcl  in  suche  a gretg. 

That  with  the  teres  she  we>she  IHs  fete. 


Cursor  MunSi.  US.  Call.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  87. 

(5)  The  com.  Tristrem,  p.  260. 

(6)  Great  men;  nobles,  Oairagne. 

GUETH.  Grace  ; favour.  Sir  Clegcs,  293, 
GRETINGES.  Great  things. 

GRETLECH.  Greatly.  Degrevant.  34. 
GRETTE.  Cried ; addressed.  Sec  6’re/e. 

with  herte  ententyf  and  with  hool  memorye, 
Oratta  to  God  and  alle  hire  ful  mynde. 

LiAgatr.  U.S.  S«c.  Mntiq.  134,  f.  I. 
The  lady  by  the  welle  hur  *ett. 

To  Jhesu  Cryate  tore  achV  graft. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 38.  f.  84. 

ORETTELI-LICHE.  Greatly.  Will.  Werw. 
GREUR.  Hail.  Arch.  xix.  329. 

CREVE.  To  vex,  or  injure.  (.^.-A’.) 

GREVES.  (1)  Armour  for  the  Icga.  See  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  12 ; Trutreni,  p.  374. 


W hlche  whilom  hadde  be  bareyne. 

Gowrr^  US.  Snc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  1.12. 

GREY-RUSSET.  Coarse  cloth  of  a dull  grey 
colour.  See  Forby,  ii.  141. 

GREY-STONES.  Cojpc  mill-stones  used  for 
grinding  common  meal.  Surih. 

GREYTHE.  (1)  Same  as  Uraitht.  q.  v. 

(2)  Agreeth;  suiteth.  SktUon. 

(3)  Grace ; favour.  {A.-S.) 

And  thou  may.t  nst  love  hym  with  no  grrytH., 

But  thou  have  of  hym  gude  feythe.  ' 

. . kts.  Hail.  1701,  f.  fid. 

GREYVE.  Grevc;  magistrate.  (A.~S.) 

GRIB.  To  bite  sharply.  South. 

GRIBBLE.  A shoot  from  a tree ; a short  rutting 
from  one.  tVett. 

GRICE.  (1)  Same  as  Grose,  q.  v. 

(2)  A young  cub,  generally  applied  to  the  young 
of  swme.  See  the  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,  p.  22.  “Gris,  porcet,"  Reliq.  Antin. 
ii.  79.  Cf.  Y'orkshire  Dial.  p.  42. 

GRICHE.  To  greet,  or  salute.  (A.-S.) 
GRIDDLE.  A gridiron.  Best.  Also,  to  broil 
See  early  example  in  v.  Gredel. 

GRIDE.  Cut ; pricked.  “ Was  sharply  orule  " 
England’s  Helicon,  ed.  1614.  ^ 

GRIDELIN.  A sort  of  colour  composed  of  white 
and  red.  Karet. 

GRIEFFULL.  Melancholy.  Spenser. 

GRIEME.  The  groin.  Florio,  p.  254. 
GRIEVOUS.  Dangerous.  Palsgrave. 

GRIF.  A deep  valley.  North. 

GRIFE,  To  shed  the  horns,  a term  formerly 
Applied  to  deer.  ^ 
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GRITF.  A grai'l.  “ Graftc  or  gr\fTc  of  a tn-e, 
Palsgrave.  Also,  to  graft.  Gryffar,  a grafter, 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  259. 

Thedrye  hccalde  erthe  that  kynj?, 

And  bad  hit  fruyl  forth  bryng. 

^S.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  U.  Hi.  Jl,  f.  3, 
GttlFF-GRAFF.  By  any  means  •,  liy  hook  or  by 
crook.  Skinner. 

GUIKFOUNS.  Greeks.  Weber. 

GRIFFUS.  Greaves  ; Icg-ariuour.  Arch.  xvii. 
GHIFUOUNDES.  Greyhouuds.  Weber. 

OUirr.  Slate  pencil.  Var.diat. 

GRIG.  (1)  Heath.  Salop.  Sometimes 

What  artvanUgw  then  mlgtit  bee  made  of  *ome 
great  moaacs  in  Lancashire  and  cliewhere.  that  lye 
near  to  coal  and  limestone,  and  therefore  might  well 
benpared  without  making  fucll  dear,  and  Improved 
at  a very  small  charge,  and  for  the  present  yield 
little  or  no  pn>fit,  save  some^t/T*  or  heath  for  sheep. 

Aubrey**  mUs,  MS.  Hoyal  SiX.  p.  3f)4. 

(2)  A cricket.  I 'ar.dial. 

(3)  A small  eel.  Suffolk. 

(4)  A farthing.  An  old  cant  term. 

(5)  To  pinch.  Somereet. 

(6)  A wag.  “ As  merry  as  a grig.”  It  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Greeks  q.  v.  **  A merry  grig» 
plaiiont  compagnon,"  Miegc. 

(7)  A short-legged  hen.  far. dial. 

GRIGGLES.  Small  apples.  In  son»e  cyder  coun- 

ties,  boys  who  collect  these  after  the  prin- 
cipal ones  arc  gathered,  call  \\  griggling. 
GRIGINGE.  Dawn  ; opening ; twilight. 

Than?  unbrydllles  thels  bolde,  and  baytes  thdre  hordes, 
To  the  gn/gy»g*  of  thedayc,  that  byrdet  gane  synge. 

Morte  Arthw't,  .US.  LiniSiln,  f.  80. 

GRIHT.  Peace.  Riteon. 

GRIKE.  A rut ; a crevice.  Xortfi. 

GRILICH.  Hideous.  •U'ullc  yry/yc*  he  lukez, ' 
MS.  Morte  Arthurc,  f.  65. 

GRILL.  To  snarl,  or  snap.  East. 

GRILLE.  (1 ) Stem  ; cruel;  horrible ; frightful ; 
hideous.  See  Lybeaus  Diiconus,  IS75;  Skel- 
ton, L 95  ; Amis  and  Arailoun,  657. 

That  schall  jow  lyke  non  of  tho, 

Bot  make  tour  hertys 

MS.  Afhmolf  61,  f.  6S, 
V shal  have  sum  gode  at  hym, 

Be  he  never  so  gryl  ne  grym. 

MS.  U»rl.  1701,  f 37 
But  he  was  marrld  of  his  wlUe, 

Ful  sonc  he  found  yt  full  frryUe. 

.VS.  Laud.  416,  f.  116. 
Sa  awefuUe  thare  to  thou  salleGod  see,  that  thou 
salle  be  so  ferde  owt  of  thi  wytte,  and  to  the  moun. 
Uynes  and  hUlii  thou  aalle  luke  and  rrye  with  a 
grylte  voyce.  MS.  lAneoln  1.  17*  f 242. 

<2)  Sharp ; cutting  ; severe.  “ Woundis  grylle," 
' Arch.  XXX.  350,  1.  32.  Sec  W.  Mapes,  pp. 
334,  344. 

With  s .pete  ichsrpc  snil„riH» 

M,  hert  ws.  woundit  with  my  wlltc. 

US.  Cantah.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  4,. 
Wyth  s ipere  icharpp,  that  was  full  yrytU, 

Myn  herwwai  periyd  ; hyt  was  my  wyllc. 

US.  ChiiMfr.  Ff.  it.  .18.  f.  6. 

<3)  Guile;  deceit. 

Ther  come  never  men  in  thys  hylic, 

Thomw  qweyntes  nor  Ihorow  (nfWc. 

MS.  OM1I.S.  Ff.  ii.  18.  r. 
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(4)  To  sluike,  or  trcnible,  especially  with  fear. 
See  Chester  Plays;  i.  70. 

Gle  ne  game  lyke.  hym  noupit, 

S«i  grclly  he  ganc  grytlf. 

MS.  y.hm.1.  61,  r.  m. 

(5)  To  torment,  orteare;  to  provoke. 

If  you  love  a wcnchc  wcl,  cytlicr  loudcaiid  .ttlle. 

Onto  wel,  but  yef  hlr  noutc ; grant  hir  al  hir  wctlc; 

Be  thou  noht  so  hardy  hlr  onl-s  to  griHs. 

MS.  Aruiitl.  Coll,  rfrni.  £7,  f- 1* 

(6)  Harm.  Erie  of  Tolous,  279. 

(7)  A kiiiii  of  small  fish.  Blounl. 

GRIM.  (I)  To  grin.  Pabyraer. 

(2)  Fury.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1061.  latfl  un- 
explained by  Ritson. 

GRI.MAEKIN.  A cat.  lor.  ilia!. 

GRIMBLE.  To  begrime.  Eaul. 
GRIMGRIBBER.  A lawyer.  Also,  the  tcdi- 
nical  jargon  used  by  a lawyer. 

GRIMING.  A sprinkling.  AW/A. 

GRIMMER.  A lajgc  pond.  Eail. 

GRl.MP.  See  St.  Brandan,  p.  20,  where  grymp 
raav  be  an  error  for  gryp. 

GRIM-SIR.  A phrase  ajiplied  to  a proml  person 
in  any  superior  office.  Skelton  terms  Wolsey 
a grim  sir.  See  Grom  (21. 
GRi.M-THE-COLLIER.  Golden  mouse-ear.  See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  305. 

GRIN.  Same  as  Greri,  q.  V.  To  grin  and  abide, 
i.  e.  to  endure  patiently. 

GRINCII.  A smaU  morsel.  U'rtt. 
GRINCOMES.  The /«e»  renereo.  An  old  cant 
term.  Webster,  ill.  154. 

GRINDE.  To  pierce  through.  I.gdgale. 
GRINDEL.  Wrath;  fierce.  Coiroyne. 
GRINDER.  To  fate  a grimier  is  to  apply  the 
left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  revolve 
the  right  hand  round  it,  working  an  ima- 
ginary coffee-mill.  It  is  usually  done  in  con- 
tempt. See  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  318. 
GRINDLE.  A small  drain.  Suffolk. 
GRINDLE-COKE.  A worn-down  grindstone, 
sometimes  used  as  a stool  in  the  cottages  of 
the  poor.  North. 

GRINDLE-STONE.  A grindstone.  North.  Sec 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cimolie  ; Book  of  Rates,  p,  50. 
Grgndgletone,  Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  81.  **  Mola.  a 

gryustone,**  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  65. 
GRINDLET.  A drain,  or  ditch.  South. 
GRINDLE-TAIL.  A trundletail  dog. 
GRINING.  The  growling,  or  first  approach  of 
an  ague  fit.  i'heeh. 

GRINT.  Grit.  East.  Chaucer  has  grinte, 
ground,  gnashed  with  the  teeth. 

GRIP.  (1)  A drain,  or  ditch,  i’ar.dial.  Also, 
any  kind  of  sink. 

(2)  To  bind  sheaves,  il’est. 

(3)  Strength ; power  of  griping.  Also,  to  gripe 
fast.  See  Robin  Hood,  i,  106 ; Morte  d’ Ar- 
thur, i.  166. 

GRIPE.  (1)  A vulture;  sometimes,  a griffin.  See 
Arch.  V.  387  ; Eglamour,  841,  851, 870,  1019, 
1030,  1035  ; Malone’s  Shakespeare,  xx.  137. 
The  gripi>  lUo  bi»Wc  the  bcrc, 

No  bc«at  woMe  to  others  der«. 

CureorMundi.MS.  0>(l.  Trin.  Cmtab.  f.  Ss 
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That  Rmiy  GeranleM  Afrlpf!, 

Now  hUwrun^jU  bigonnc  to  ripe. 

Curti,r  Mundi,  US.  IbU.  t,  “JX 
A grype  come  in  alle  hur  care, 

Hur  yongc  loiie  awcy  he  bnrc. 

MS.  V<intab.  Vf.  I).  3Q,  f.  ^ 

A three-pronged  dung-fork.  North. 

(3)  To  leize ; to  embrace.  {A.->S.) 

And  holde  him  •tille  with  alle  hii  be^y  payne. 
And  grype  hem  foate  with  hla  hoodU  iweyne. 

MS.  Ointab.  Pf.  il.  38,  (.  19. 

(4)  A kind  of  small  boat.  Kenn^tt. 

(5)  A handful  of  anything.  **  A gripe  of  come  in 
reaping,  or  so  much  hay  or  come  as  one  with 
a pitchforke  or  hooke  can  take  up  at  a time,” 
Baret,  1580.  See  Grip  (2). 

GRIPKR,  An  instrument  of  torture,  mentioned 
by  Florio,  p.  89. 

GRIPE’S-EGG.  An  alchemical  vessel  in  form 
of  a vulture’s  egg.  Jonson,  iv.  61. 

GRIPING-LINE.  A line  to  direct  the  spade  in 
cutting  grips.  JFest. 

GRIPLE.  To  grasp.  " Well  griple  in  hU  hand,” 
Topsell’s  Beasts,  p.  213. 

GRIPPEL.  Same  as  Grip^  q.  v, 

GRIPPEN.  A clenched  hand.  North. 

CRIPPLE.  Greedy;  rapacious.  See  Rowlands* 
Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611.  Brockett  \ias  grippy. 

GRIP-YARD.  A seat  of  green  turf,  supported 
by  twisted  boughs.  iVor/A. 

GRIS.  (1)  Pigs.  See  Grice.  Not  obsolete,  as 
stated  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  211.  See  West,  and 
Climb.  Dial.  p.  356. 

Wyth  grpg,  and  gee«,  and  capouni, 

Wyth  venexoD  and  wyth  oylf. 

MS.Aihmote  3.%  f.3d. 

(2)  A costly  fur,  formerly  much  esteemed.  See 
Ellis,  ii.  15;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421  ; Strutt, 
ii.  102 ; Tyrwhitt,  iv.  146. 

With  ryche  robys  of  grete  prys, 

Furryd  wele  wyth  lerre  and/rry*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  133. 
Oye  dud  hym  bathe  full  well. 

And  ctothyd  hym  newe  every  dell 
With  ryche  robyaof  verre  and  gryt. 

Guy  0/  tVanvick,  Cambridge  .V.S*. 

GRISARD.  Grey.  SeeTopsell,  p.  34. 

GRISUET.  To  make  a wry  face.  Somerset, 

GRISELY.  Frightful ; ugly.  Yorksh.  It  is  a 
common  archaism. 

GRISLED.  Grisly;  frightful.  GritUeh  occurs 
in  WcbcT.  (A.^S.) 

GRISLY.  Speckled.  Yorhuh. 

CRISPING.  Same  aa  Griginge,  q.  v. 

GRISSE.  A grass,  or  herb. 

Tak  at  the  bygynnyng  and  atinynte  the  hole  with 
hony,  and  thane  Uke  the  powdlr  of  a gritgr,  that 
roeae  callii  woderofe,  and  do  therto. 

MS.  Line.  Mrd.  f.mi. 

ORISSEL.  Grisly.  Du  Bartas,  p.  127. 

GRIST.  To  gnash  the  teeth.  H’ilt$. 

GRIT.  (1)  The  sea-crab.  JJne. 

(2)  To  squeak  or  grunt.  SomeraeU 

ORITH.  Grace ; protection.  {A.-S.) 

Theothere  aungeUthst  fel  him  with. 

Whichr  furaoke  Godde*  grith, 

Cursvr  MuhM.  ms.  Coti.  T>  tn.  Cdntah.  f 4. 


1 gaf  hi-m  acid  oute  kyng, 

Thorow  out  alle  mtry  Inglond. 

MS.  Cnnfttb.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  138. 
And  gif  thou  have  do  any  tretpaa, 

Fallc  on  kneea  and  aake  grace. 

And  he  wide  gif  the^Hrs. 

MS.  Ibid  f.  33. 

Thon  purchaaeat  u«  pet  and  gryth. 

So  sc)thto  ua  the  prophete  Davyd. 

MS.  Hurl.  1701,  f.9it. 
And  that  y may  wynde  hur  with. 

Into  my  contre  >n  (>eea  and 

MS.  CanV^b.  Ft.  il.  .38,  f.  I«. 

GRIZBITE.  To  gnash  the  teeth.  Gloue. 

GRIZLE.  A darkish  grey.  Devon. 

GRIZZLE.  To  laugh,  or  grin.  Wedi.  Also  to 

I complain  much  or  grumble. 

GIUZZLE-DEMUNDY.  A stupid  fellow  ahvavs 
griuning.  Devon.  “ That  laughs  at  her  ow  n 
folly  which  she  mistakes  for  wit,”  Dean  .Millcs* 
MS.  Glossary,  pcucs  me. 

GRO.  A kind  of  rich  fur.  See  A’^right’s  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  26. 

GROAN.  Among  hunters,  the  noise  made  hy  a 
buck  at  rutting-time.  See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 

CROANDE.  Growing.  Lydgate. 

She  led  hym  into  a fayre  herbere, 

Thcr  frutegroonde  «ra«  gret  pk-ntd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  118. 

GROANING.  A lying-in.  The  terms^oanin^- 
caAe,  groaning-chaiTf  and  groaning-cheeie, 
explain  themselves  as  provided  for  an  event  of 
that  kind.  In  MS.  Ashmole  36,  37,  f.  232,  is 
a piece  called  a ••  Preparation  for  Groaniug.” 

GROAT.  It  is  not  worth  a groat,  i.  c.  of  very 
small  value.  Groat  may  here  be  put  for  groot, 
a vcr>'  small  Dutch  coin. 

GRO.VTS.  Shelled  oats. . Var.  dial. 

(iROB.  To  seek  for.  Line. 

GROBBLE.  (1)  To  loiter.  Line. 

(2)  To  grovel ; to  poke  about.  Also,  to  make 
holes.  North. 

GROniAN.  A sloven,  hfirge. 

GROBMAN.  A sea-bream  about  two  thirds 
grown.  Comw. 

GROCER.  Originally  meant  a wholesale  mer- 
chant who  speculated  in  various  things  at 
markets  and  fairs. 

GROCIIE.  To  murmur;  to  grumble.  Ilcnre, 
grocher , a grumbler.  “ Murmurator^  a gro- 
cher,”  Nominale  MS. 

GKOQC.  A verj’  small  child.  Line. 

GRODK.  To  devastate.  {A.~S.) 

GROFE.  Digged.  Haber. 

OUOFEN.  Grown,  Towuelcy  Myst.  p.  63. 

GROFFE.  On  the  grnffe,  flat  on  the  grotmd. 
Grqfiiptged,  Towncley  Myst.  p.  40.  To  lie 
grubblingii,  i.  e.  with  tl»e  face  downwards, 
Forhy,  ii.  143. 

Than  Gawayne  gyrdc  to  the  gome,  and  one  the  gt^r 
fallif, 

Allrt  hi<  grefe  was  graythrdo,  his  grace  wa«  no  beftyre. 

Mwte  Arthure,  MS.  Linctdn.  f.  •«. 

GROPT.  Growth ; produce.  Eayt. 

CROFTS.  A kimi  iif  stone  for  Ijuilrling  men. 
tinned  in  Arch,  j,  "1. 

CROC.  Angr>' ; excited.  Line. 
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GROGRAIN.  A course  kind  of  silk  Uffety,  usu- 
ally stiffened  srith  gum.  See  Book  of  Rales, 
p.  52  j Harrison’s  England,  p.  221 ; grogeran, 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baragant. 

GROG  I'NGE.  Grumbling  j murmuring. 

To  teinpre  hit  byddynge  to  obey, 

Withoutten  grogyng«  or  rebellon. 

Ltjfdgatft  MS,  AtUtnnif-  f-  60. 

GROINE.  (1)  Ano8C,  orsnout.  iVorM.  Chawccr 
applies  it  to  the  snout  of  a pig.  Also,  to  grunt 
as  a pig,  according  to  Kennctt. 

( 2)  To  cut  grass.  Yorkth. 

(3)  A bnnginglip.  Hence,  to  grumble;  to  be 
discontented.  {A.-N.)  A froward  look,” 
Skintifr. 

GROING-TIME.  The  spring.  North. 
GROLLENG.  Wallowing  of  the  stomach.  Bat- 
man uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

GROM.  (I)  A forked  stick  used  by  thatchers  for 
carrying  bundles  of  straw.  Went 

(2)  Dirty.  Also,  to  soil  or  make  dirty.  Suanex. 
Perhaps  we  should  i*cad  grim  nir  in  the  follow- 
ing passage.  See  Grim~Sir. 

He  wat  made  a minister,  and  toe  withalle  became 
a tco'matter  and  teacher  of  children.  He  wxt  a 
man  of  tom  fifty  years,  mean  of  ttature,  and  a black 
grom  lir.  MS.  Athtnolt 

GROMALY.  The  herb  gromwell. 

GROME.  A man.  Sec  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  111. 

Hence  our  modem  groom. 

GROMER.  A boy,  or  young ^ome,  q.  v. 
GROMYL.  The  plant  gromwell.  SccMS.  Sloanc 
5,  f.  9 ; Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  27. 

GRON.  Ground,  as  corn  is.  Went. 

GRONDEN.  Ground;  beaten ; pounded. 
GRONDESWYLE,  The  plant  groundsel. 
GRONDY.  A grandmother,  i'umb. 

GRONE.  To  groan;  to  grunt.  {A.^N.)  Gronne, 

grunting,  Octovian,  12.  Sec  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
80.  Gront,  groaned. 

GRONY.  Grumbling.  Pr.  Pnrv. 
GROOM-GRUBBER.  An  officer  in  the  royal 
household  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
barrels  brought  into  the  cellar  were  tight  and 
full,  and  to  draw  out  the  Ices  from  casks  that 
were  nearly  empty. 

GROOM-PORTER.  Aiiofficcrofthc  loyal house- 
hold whose  business  it  was  to  see  the  king’s 
lodging  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  stools, 
and  bring ; as  also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c. 
and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  gaincf.  For- 
merly he  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gambling 
tabic  at  Christmas.  Narcs,  in  v.  Loaded  dice 
were  also  sometimes  called  groom-porters. 
GROON.  See  Grone,  and  Groine. 

GROOP.  A pen  for  cattle.  Also,  the  place  in  a 
stable  where  the  cows  or  horses  dung.  North. 
GHOOT.  Dry  mud.  Devon. 

GROOT-RISE.  A ridge  of  eaith,  in  ploughed 
land.  Dean  Milles  MS. 

GROOVE.  A mine,  or  shaft.  North.  “Robert 
Rutter  was  hurt  in  a groove'*  Chron.  Mirab. 
p.  81.  Perhaps,  however,  the  word  here 
means  a hole  from  which  the  mineral  has  been 
taken.  See  Kennctt. 

GROOVERS.  Miners.  North. 


GROOVES.  The  turnings  within  the  hole  of  a 
screw-plate,  and  the  like  hollows  in  a screw- 
pin,  arc  called  the  grooves.  North. 

GROPING.  (1)  A mode  of  ascertaining  whether 
geese  or  fowls  have  eggs.  Tar.  dial. 

(2)  A mode  of  catching  trout  by  tickling  them 
with  the  hands  under  rocks  or  banks.  Meas. 
for  Meas.  i.  2. 

GROPING-IRON.  A gouge. 

l h«  groping-iren  than  tpakc  he, 

CoiDpts,  who  hath  grevyd  the  f 

M.S.  Athmoie  G1 

GROPYS.  Chaff  of  corn.  Pr.  Parv. 

GROS.  Feared ; dreaded.  Glossed  drerf. 

The  Jew  iho  iMwylhe  aro*, 

Hyt  was  no  wundyr  thoj  hyin  gros. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f 52. 

GROSE-REE.  A hut  for  geese.  North. 
GROSERS.  Gooseberries.  North. 

GROSH.  Gross  ; fat ; thriving.  Yorknh. 
GROSS.  (1)  Thick  soft  food,  such  as  porridge. 
&c.  Devon. 

(2)  Dull ; stupid.  Palngrave. 

(3)  A hawk  was  said  to  fly  gross,  when  aflci 
large  birds.  See  Howell. 

CROSSET.  A groat.  Nominalc  MS. 
GROSSOLITIS,  Chrysolites.  Skelton. 
GROSS-UP.  To  engrosj  up  ; to  buy  up  all  the 
market.  See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  214  ; Kyngc  Johan, 
p.  3.  compared  with  Mark,  xii.  40. 

GROST.  The  star-thistle.  It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

GROSVAIR.  A kind  of  fur.  Strutt,  ii.  102. 
GROTINDE.  Weeping.  {A.-S.) 

GROTONE.  To  stuff,  or  stirfeit.  Pr.  Parv. 
GROUDGE.  “ I groudge  as  one  dothe  that  hath 
a groudgyngof  the  axes, ye frilonne'*  Palsgrave. 
GROULING.  The  first  approach  of  an  ague  fit. 

Kennctt,  MS.  Laiisd.  1033. 

GROUX.  A greyhound.  Salop. 

GROUND.  (1;  An  old  musical  term  for  an  airon 
which  variations  and  divisions  were  to  be 
made.  Naren. 

(2)  The  pit  of  a theatre  was  formerly  so  callc<l. 
It  was  without  benches,  and  on  a level  with 
the  stage.  Sec  Jonson’s  Barth.  Fair. 

(3)  To  go  to  ground,  i.  e.  alvum  e.ronrrare. 
Gone  to  the  ground,  i.  e.  buried. 

(4)  \ field,  or  farm.  Also,  a plantation  of  wil- 
lows, &c.  Went. 

(5)  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  anything.  Sec 
MS.  Colt.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

GROUND-ASH.  An  ash-sapling  of  a few  years' 
growth.  Var.  dial. 

GROUND-BAIT.  Theloche.  North. 
GROUND-CAR.  A sledge.  West. 
GROUND-DICE.  Blunt-cornered  dice. 
GROUNDE.  To  grant.  Arch.  xxi.  72. 
GROUND-ELDER.  Dwarf-elder.  South. 
GROUND-EVIL.  The  shepherd’s  needle,  a 
plant  mentioned  by  Gerard. 
GROUND-FIRING.  Roots  of  trees  and  bushes 
given  to  labourers  for  fuel. 
GROUND-GUDGEON.  A small  fish,  according 
to  Forbv,  the  cobitis  barbatula,  Linn. 
GROUND-HALE.  The  herb  gromwell. 
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GROUND-ISAAC.  The  yellow  wren.  If’est. 

GROUNDLIER*  More  profoundly.  Groundelf/, 
State  Papers,  i.  62. 

GROUNDLING.  A person  who  stood  on  the 
ground  or  pit  of  a theatre.  Generally,  in  con- 
tempt. Jo7t9on. 

GROUND-NEEDLE.  A plant,  caUed  the  Mutked 
Siorke't  nUl  in  Gerard,  p.  796. 

GROUND-RAIN.  A plentiful  hut  gradual  fall 
of  rain,  uhich  works  its  way  deep  into  the 
ground.  Eait, 

GROUNDS.  Lees  ; sediment.  Var.  dial. 

GROUND-SILL.  The  threshold  of  a door.  See 
Harrisorrs  England,  p.  187. 

GROUND-SOP.  A sop  or  sippet  by  which  the 
lees  or  dregs  may  be  soaked  up.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  216. 

GROUND-SWEAT.  A person  some  time  buried 
is  said  to  have  taken  a ground-sweat.  Eaitl. 

GROUND-TABLE.  Same  as  Earthdable,  q.  v. 

GROUPE.  To  sculpture  or  engrave  with  a fine 
gi>uge.  Lydgate. 

GUOUPPADE.  Explained  by  Skinner,  **  a kind 
[of]  curvet  in  horsinanship." 

GROUSOME.  Loathsome;  fearful.  Cumb. 

GROUT.  (1)  Ground  malt.  Kay  explains  it, 
wort  of  the  last  running,  and  Pegge  adds  that 
this  is  drunk  only  by  poor  people,  who  are  on 
that  account  called  groutert.  Keiinctt  says, 
“ In  Leicestershire,  the  liquor  with  malt  in- 
fused for  ale  or  beer,  before  it  is  fully  boiled, 
is  called  grout,  and  before  it  is  tunned  up  in 
the  vessel  is  called  wort.  Tl»ey  have  in  the 
west  a thick  sort  of  fat  ale  which  they  call 
grout-ale*'  The  grout-ale  is  sweet  and  medi- 
cated with  eggs.  In  Dean  Milles  MS.  Glos- 
sary, p.  136,  in  my  possession,  is  given  the 
best  account  of  grout-ale, — “ a kind  of  ale 
different  from  white  ale,  known  only  to  the 
people  about  Newton  Bussd  wh(»  keep  the 
method  of  preparing  it  as  a secret ; it  is  of  a 
brownish  colour.  However.  I am  informed 
by  a physician,  a native  of  that  place,  that  the 
preparation  U made  of  malt  almost  burnt  in 
an  iron  pot,  mixed  with  some  of  the  barm 
which  rises  on  the  first  working  in  the  keeve, 
a small  quantity  of  which  invigorates  the 
whole  mass,  and  makes  it  very  heady.” 

(2)  A maaouic  process  of  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  bricks  or  stones,  by  pouring  fluid  mor- 
tar, which  is  the  grout,  over  each  course  or 
two  to  saturation.  Hence  jocularly  applied  to 
one  who  may  happen  to  take  anything  fluid 
late  in  a meal.  Var.  axal, 

(3)  To  bore  with  the  snout,  or  dig  up  like  a hog. 
Yorkeh. 

GROUTED.  Begrimed.  JVir.  dial. 

GROUT-HEADED.  Stupidly  noisy.  Suenex. 
Also,  large  or  great-headed,  stupid. 

GROUTS.  Dregs;  lees.  Var.  dial.  Thick 
muddy  liquor  is  grouty. 

GROUZE.  To  cat ; to  devour.  Line. 

GR0\T;.  (1)  To  dig.  AorM.  We  have 
dug,  in  MS.  Colt.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Grorreu^ 
dug.  Craven  Dial. 


(2)  A ditch,  or  drain.  Z.inc. 

(3)  A deep  pit  sunk  into  the  ground  to  search 
for  minerals.  A'or/A. 

GROVED.  Grew.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  12; 
Ywaine  and  Gawio,  3fi4. 

GROVE-WOOD.  Small  timber  for  the  use  of 
mines  to  support  the  roof  or  sides.  North. 

GROW.  (1)  To  he  troubled.  North.  Also,  to 
murmur,  to  repine,  to  be  sulky.  Growht, 
Emare,  669. 

(2)  To  cultivate  anything,  f^ar.dial.  To  grow 
downward,  i.  e.  to  get  smaller,  a common 
phrase  in  the  provinces. 

(3)  To  be  aguish.  Ifants. 

GROWBLAR.  A digger.  Prompt.  Parv. 

GROWER.  A cultivator.  Var.  dial.  See  Ord. 

and  Keg.  p.  234. 

GROWING.  (1)  A growing  day,  i.  e.  a day  that 
will  make  plants  grow  well.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  hot  fit  of  an  ague.  North. 

GKOW.ME.  An  engine  to  stretch  woollen  cloth 
with  after  it  is  woven. 

GROWN.  Said  of  milk  when  Imrnt  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot.  Line. 

GROWNDENE.  Ground;  sharpened. 

Alle  fU-ternnde  in  golde  sppone  grete  tiedc*. 

Towarde  the  grene  wode,  that  with  frrotpttdene  wapyne. 

kfort*  /Irthurf,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  67. 

CROWNDER.  Founder.  Tundale,  p.  146. 

GROWNDIS^^’DLIE.  Groundsel.  Grundeneilic, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  37. 

GROWNDYNE.  Bellowing.  Isumhras,  453. 

GROWSOME.  Genial,  generally  applied  to  the 
weather.  Line. 

GROWTH-HALFPENNY.  A rute  so  called  and 
paid  in  some  places  for  the  tithe  of  every  fat 
animal.  See  Jacob,  in  v. 

(jROWTNOUL.  A blockhead.  We  have  al- 
ready had  grout^headed.  “ Growte-nowlc, 
come  to  the  king,”  Promos  and  Cassandra,  p. 
81.  Strange  that  Nares  should  have  thought 
this  common  word  peculiar  to  Dckkcr. 

GROWZE.  To  be  chill  before  llie  beginning  of 
an  ague-fit.  North. 

GROY.  Old;  grey-headed.  Z.inc. 

GROYNE.  To  lament;  to  groan.  Groyning, 
discontent,  grunting.  Chaucer. 

GROYNEDEN.  Grinned. 

GROZEN.  A grove,  ^mereet. 

GROZENS.  The  weed  duck's  meat.  Weet. 

GROZET-EYES.  Goggle-eyes.  South. 

GRU.  Greek.  Warton,  i.  74. 

GRUB.  (1)  Pood;  victuals.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  grumble.  To  ride  grub,  i.  e.  to  be  sulky. 
The  grubs  bite  him  hard,  i.  e.  be  is  sulky. 
East. 

(3)  A little  dirty  animal,  applied  also  to  a child. 
Suffolk. 

(4)  Idle,  stupid  talk.  Notff. 

GKUB-A\E.  A rooting-axc.  Hantt.  Called 
grubber  in  Florio,  p.  39. 

GRUBBLE.  To  grub  about.  Colee. 

GRUBBY.  Poor;  shnmkcn;  stunted.  Also, 
testy,  peevish.  IVeet. 

\ GRUBE.  (1)  A ditch,  or  drain.  Nwf. 
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(2)  \mong  cockfighters,  to  cut  the  feathers  under 
the  wings  of  a cock. 

GRUB-FELLING.  FelUogtrees  by cuttingaway 
all  their  roots.  East.  Also  called  yrub-*tu6~ 
binff  in  Suffolk. 

GRUBLING-IHON.  A gouge.  Pal»ffrave. 

GRUCCIIANDE.  Grumbling;  murmuring. 
Thane  grevyde  ayr  Gavayne  al  hit  grett  wordrs, 
Oraythet  towarde  the  gome  with  grutrlmnd^  herte. 

ilnrit  Anhurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  67. 

GRUCHER.  A kindof  hawk,  meutioned  iu  MS. 
Addit.  11579,  f.  98, 

GRUDGING.  A feeling,  or  inclination.  A 
grudging  of  an  ague,i.e.  a symptom,  Beaumont 
and  Flet.  vi,  34  ; Dr.  Dee’s  Diary,  p.  28. 

GRUDGINGS.  PoUard  ; fine  bran.  North. 

GRUE.  To  pain,  or  grieve.  Line. 

GRUEL.  Some  as  Grudffinffa,  q.  v. 

GRUFF.  A mine.  Someract.  Hence  grufer, 
a miner.  See  Jennings,  p.  41. 

GRUFFLE.  To  growl.  SuJ/^olA. 

GRUFTED.  Dirtied;  begrimed.  Line. 

GRUGGE.  To  grumble.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  228. 

GRUM.  Angry  ; surly.  “ .\ml  so  gram,”  Cot- 
ton's Works,  ed.  1734,  p.  155. 

GRUMBLE-GUTS.  A grumbling  discontented 
person.  Var.  diaL 

GRU.M.MEL.  Gromwcll.  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

GRUMMUT.  An  ignorant  person,  ^uth. 

GRUMPH.  To  growl,  or  grumble.  North. 

GRUMPHEY.  A species  of  jostling  among 
schoolboys,  in  endeavouring  to  hide  anything 
which  one  takes  from  another.  North. 

GRUMPY.  Sulky  ; surly.  Var.  dial. 

GRUMSEL.  The  dandelion.  Devon. 

GRUN.  (1)  Ground.  Var. dial. 

(2)  The  upper  lip  of  alieast.  North. 

GRUNDLIKE.  Heartilv  ; deeplv. 

GRUNDWALLE.  A foundation'. 

Boi  fur-thi  that  na  wi-rc  mav  fund, 

Wiloutrn  to  bv  lasund. 

MS.  out.  Fgtpns.  A.  iii.  f.  3. 

GRUNDY'NE.  Ground;  sharpened.  “With 
gnindync  wapyucs,”  MS.  Mortc  .\rthure,  f.  68. 

GRUNNLESToS’E.  A grindstone.  North. 

GRUNNY.  The  snout  of  a hog.  East. 

GRUNSIl.  To  scrunch,  Salop. 

GRUNT.  To  try,  or  endeavour.  JVe/it. 

GRUNTER.  A pig.  or  hog.  Var.  dial. 

GRUNTING-CHEAT.  A pig.  An  old  cant 
term,  given  bv  Dekkcr. 

GRUNTLE.  (1)  A muzzle.  North. 

(2)  To  be  sulky.  “ To  powt,  lowre,  ^untle,  or 
grow  sullen,”  Cotgrave. 

GRUNTLINO.  A pig. 

But  come,  my  gruntUnfr,  when  thou  art  full  fed, 
Forth  to  the  butcher*  ttall  thou  must  be  led. 

A lUn'k  for  and  GirU,  intM!,  p.  32. 

GRUP.  A trench  ; a group,  q.  v.  Eaaf. 

GRUSLE.  Gristle.  IVebn'. 

GRUT.  Grit,  or  graveL  Medulla  MS.  Still  in 
use  in  Devon. 

CRUTCH.  To  grudge.  Also,  to  grumble.  See 
Baker’s  Poems,  1697,  p.  78. 

GRWELI,.  Gruel ; any  Idnd  of  pappy  food.  See 
Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  81.  i 


GRY.  To  have  a slight  attack  of  the  ague. 
North. 

GRYDERN.  A gridiron.  Pegge,  p.  98. 
GRYED.  Trembled;  was  agitated.  Gawapne, 
GRY’FE.  To  grieve.  Hampole  MS. 

GRYFFE.  The  herb  dragon-wort. 

GRYLE.  Horribly.  See  Grille. 

GRYNGEN.  Grind.  Kyng  Alis.  4443. 
GRYNMES.  Snares;  gins.  Apol.  IjoU. 
GRYNSTONE.  A grindstone.  Pr.  Parv. 
GRYNSTVNG.  Gnashing ; grinding.  Baber. 
GRY'PPES.  Snatches ; seizes. 

He  ffnfppat  hym  a grete  spere,  and  graythely  hyme 
hlttcs 

I Thurghe  the  guttes  into  the  gorre  he  gyrdes  hyme 
ewyne.  Mortt  Arthurt,  MS.  Lineoiiit  (.  G8. 
GRYSE.  (1)  Grass.  Somerset. 

Some  als  grg$t  and  trees  that  metie  »e»e  spryng. 
Has  beyng  and  lifyng,  bot  na  felyng, 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  I.  17.  f.  IH9. 
(2)  To  be  frightened  or  terrified. 

Whon  the  comuynes  bl5an  to  ry*e. 

Was  non  to  gret  lord,  as  I getae. 

That  thei  in  herte  bi;on  to/pvse. 

And  leide  her  jolytd  In  pritte. 

MS.  Vernon,  Bodl.  Lib. 

GRYTHGIDE.  Troubled ; vexed. 

Thane  syrGawayne  was  grevede,  and  grythgide  ful'e 
sore, 

With  Galuthehisgudeiwerde  grymiye  hcftrykea. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincidn,  f.  9>. 

GRYZE.  To  squeeze,  or  rub.  Also,  to  wear  or 
annoy.  Here/.  To  grind  between  llic  teeth. 
Gltme.  Dean  Milles’  MS, 

GUAGE.  To  engage.  Palsgrave. 

GUANO.  The  dung  of  sea-fowl,  found  in  large 
quantities  on  some  islands  on  tlie  coast  of 
Africa,  and  introtluccd  into  this  country  a few 
years  ago  as  a valuable  species  of  manure. 
ISjjan.) 

GUARD.  (1)  A posture  of  defence. 

(2)  Same  as  Ga^,  q.  v. 

GUARISH.  To  heal,  or  cure.  Spenxer. 
GUARY-MIR.\CLE.  A miracle-play  formerly 
acted  in  Cornwall,  even  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teen century.  A s|>ecinicn  of  one  from  the 
Harl.  .MSS.  has  l>ecn  printed  by  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert.  In  the  following  passage,  the  terra 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  recitation  or  singing 
of  a romance. 

Thyi  y«  on  of  Brytaync  layes. 

That  was  used  by  oldedaycs. 

Men  callys  playn  the  garyt.  Emari,  1032. 

GUB.  (1)  A sum  of  money.  Line. 

(2)  A pander,  or  go-between.  Devon. 

(3)  A rough  round  stone  that  will  not  lay  regular 
in  a wall.  Oxon. 

GUBBARN.  A foul,  filthy  place;  a gutter,  or 
drain.  IViltn, 

GUBBER.  Black  mud.  Stmtex. 
GUBBER-TUSHED.  Said  of  a person  whose 
teeth  project  irregularly. 

CUBBINGS.  The  parings  of  haherdinc.  Also, 
any  kind  of  fragments. 

GUBBINS.  A wild  sort  of  people  in  Devonshire 
about  Dartmoor.  Milles' MS. 
GUBBLE-STONE.  Same  as  Gub  (.3). 
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CUBBY.  A crowd.  Deton. 

GUBERNATION.  Rule;  goveniment.  R,Glouc. 
p.  583  ; Hall,  Henry  V.f.  5. 

GUD.  Good.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 

GUD-DEVON.  Good  even.  Amadas,  110. 

CUDDLE.  To  guzzle.  Somereet. 

GUDE.  To  assist ; to  do  good.  Ea»t. 

GUDGEN.  A cutting  of  a tree  or  plant  set  in 
the  ground.  H'eet. 

GUDGEON.  (1)  To  swallow  a gudgeon,  i.  e.  to 
be  caught  or  deceived,  to  be  made  a fool  of. 
To  gape  for  gudgeons,  i.  e.  to  look  out  for  ini* 
possibilities.  A gudgeon  was  also  a term  for  a 
lie,  as  appears  from  Plorio,  p.  476 ; and,  some- 
times, a joke  or  taunt. 

(2)  The  large  pivot  of  the  axis  of  a wheel.  Also, 
a piece  of  wood  used  for  roofing.  North. 

GUDGEONS.  The  rings  that  bear  up  the  rud- 
derof  a ship.  Volgrace. 

GUDGIL-HOLE.  A place  containing  dung, 
water,  and  any  kind  of  filth,  fl  ea/. 

GUDLY.  Cotuieous.  Gawagne. 

CUE.  A rogue,  or  sharper.  It  occurs  in  the 
1031  ed.  of  the  White  Devil.  See  Webster’s 
Works,  i.  81. 

GUEDE.  A mistake  in  Havelok  and  other 
works  for  Cnerfe,  q.  v. 

GUEOUT.  The  gout.  Also,  a soft  damp  place 
in  a field.  Cheek, 

GUERDON.  Reward;  recompeiicc.  Also,  to 
reward.  Guerdonize  occurs  iu  Dolamy’s 
Pritnerose,  4to.  1606. 

GUERDONLES.  Without  reward.  {A.^N.) 

GUERU.  War.  State  Papers,  iii.  141. 

GUESS.  (1)  To  suppose,  or  believe.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A corruption  of  gueete,  common  in  our  old 
dramatists  and  early  writers. 

(3)  A term  applied  to  cows  when  they  arc  dry  or 
barren.  Kent.  Guess-sheep,  barren  ewes. 

GUEST.  A ghost,  or  spectre.  North.  Any 
person  is  c.illed  a guest  in  Craven. 

GUESTLIN'GS.  The  name  of  certain  meetings 
held  at  the  Ciuque  Ports. 

GUEST-MEAL.  A dinner-party.  Line. 

GUESTNING.  A hospitable  welcome ; a kind 
reception.  North. 

CUFF.  An  oof,  or  fool.  Cumh. 

GUGAW.  A flute.  Prompt.  Parc,  This  term 
is  probably  connected  with  gew-gaw,  q.  v. 
Blount  has,  “ Gugaw,  a Jew’s  harp,  or  trifle 
for  children  to  play  with.” 

GUGE.  To  judge.  This  form  occurs  in  Wright’s 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  133. 

GUGGLE.  (1)  To  gargle.  fVarw. 

(2)  To  gull,  or  clieat.  North. 

(3)  A snail-shell,  ora  snail  having  a shell.  This 
singular  word  is  in  very  common  use  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  adjoining  counties,  hut  has  never 
yet  found  a place  in  proviucial  glossaries. 
('oehlea  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  its  pro- 
bable derivation. 

GUGGLER.  A funnel.  Eaef. 

GUIDERS.  The  tendons.  North. 

GUIDES.  The  guides  of  a waggon  are  the  arcs 
of  circles  fastened  on  the  forc-axlc  iis  a 1 


bearing  for  the  bed  of  the  waggon  when  it 
locks.  Dorset  Gl. 

GUIDE-STOOP.  A guide-post.  North. 

GUIDON.  A kind  of  standard.  See  Holiushed, 
Hist.  England,!.  29. 

GUIDRESSE.  A female  guide.  Naret. 

GUIE.  To  guide.  Fairfax. 

GUILE.  A guile  of  liquor,  i.  e.  as  much  as  is 
brewed  at  once.  North. 

GUILERY.  Deceit.  Derb. 

GUILE-SHARES.  Cheating  shares.  Kent. 

GUIL-FAT.  A wort-tub ; the  tub  in  which  the 
liquor  ferments.  North. 

GUILL.  To  be  dazzled.  Chenh. 

GU I LTY-CU  PS.  Butter-cups.  Devon. 

GUIMAD.  A fish  mentioned  by  Skinner  as 
caught  in  the  river  Dee. 

GUINEA-HEN.  An  ancient  cant  term  for  a 
prostitute.  See  Othello,  i.  3. 

GUINIVER.  Queen  to  King  Arthur,  famous  for 
her  gallantries  with  Launcelot  du  I>ake,  and 
others.  Hence  the  name  was  frequently  ap- 
plied to  any  flighty  woman. 

GIHPON.  Tlic  jujwn,  or  pourpoint. 

GUIRDING.  A loud  crepittu  ventrit. 

GUISERS.  Mummers.  North. 

GUISSETTES.  In  armour,  short  thigh  pieces. 
See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 

GUITONEN.  A vagrant,  a term  of  reproach. 
Sec  Middleton,  iv.  324. 

CUIZENED.  (1)  Leaky.  North. 

(2)  Strangely  and  carelessly  dressed.  Line. 

GUIZINNY.  Foolishly  dressed.  Une. 

GULARDOUS.  A form  of  GoUarde^ri.  v. 

A mynitralle,  a guUtrfhxu, 

Comeonyatoa  byuhopei  houn. 

MS.  lUrl.  17fU,  f.  31. 

And  thareforo  I walde  that  thou  war  warre ; fur  T 
■ay  the  sykcrly  that  it  ca  a foule  lychery  fur  to  de- 
iyte  the  in  rymmes  and  slyke  fTHlvaniy. 

US.  JAnn^n  A.i,  17,  f.  204. 

GULCH.  (1)  To  swallow  greedily.  Weet.  Per- 
haps connccJed  with  wrongly  explained 

by  Narcs.  A gulch  is  a great  fat  fellow,  as 
clearly  appears  from  Cotgrave,  in  v.  firedaillerf 
Grand.  “ Stuflingly,  gulchingly,”  Florio,  p. 
65.  Sec  below  in  Gulchy, 

(2)  To  fall  heavily.  Far.  dial.  Also  a subst. 
A plumpemiieulor  gulch  is  a sudden,  awkward 
and  heavy  fall.  West. 

GULCHY.  Coarsely  fat.  Devon.  The  term 
occurs  in  Florio,  p.  132.  Also,  greedy  of  drink. 

GULDE.  Gold.  Ritson. 

GULDKR.  To  speak  loud  and  with  a dissonant 
voice.  Cumb. 

GULE.  (1)  To  laugh,  or  boast,  Ileref.  Also,  to 
grin  or  sneer. 

(2)  Lammas  Day,  the  1st  of  August. 

(3)  Gluttony.  NominaleMS. 

This  vice,  whiche  snoutenf  reule 
Hath  set  ui  alle,  u clcpid  svte. 

Cowtr,  .VS.  .W.  Antiq.  134,  f.  I?®. 

GULES.  Red.  .\n  heraldic  term. 

GULF.  The  stomatth,  or  l)clly.  Middleton  has 
the  term,  hut  .Mr.  Dyre,  iv.  351,  reads yi/f. 

GULK.  To  gulp,  or  swallow.  Devon. 
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GULL.  (1)  A dup*.  or  fool.  Very  comuon  in 
the  old  dramatists. 

(2)  A gosling.  Also,  the  bloom  of  the  willow  in 
spring.  South. 

(3)  To  sweep  aw  ay  by  the  force  of  running  water. 
Also,  a breach  or  hole  so  made.  A creek  of 
water,  Harrison,  p.  59.  Gulled,  ib.  p.  IH. 

(4)  A kind  of  game.  Moor,  p.  238. 

(5)  An  unfledged  bird.  North.  Wilbraham  says, 

p.  44,  that  all  nestling  birds  in  quite  an  un- 
fledged state  are  so  called  in  Cheshire.  “ As 
that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo’s  bird,”  1 Henry 
IV.  V.  1.  There  can,  1 presume,  l>e  no  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  that  passage, 
and  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  amused  at 
Mr.  Knight’s  note.  See  also  the  “ naked  gull” 
in  Timon,  ii.  1.  _ 

(6)  To  gur-zle,  or  drink  rapidly.  See  Stanihurst  s 
Ireland,  p.  16. 

(7)  A crown.  An  old  cant  term. 

GULLE.  Gay;  fine.  A.-S.  gyl? 

The  Jewes  alle  of  that  gate 
W’ex  all  fulle  gMlU  and  greoe. 

US.  H«r/.  419C.  f.  806. 

GULLERY.  Deceit.  “ Ilbuion,  a mockeric,  or 
gullerie,”  Cotgrave. 

GULLET.  (1)  A small  stream.  See  Harrison’s 
Descr.  Britainc,  p.  50.  From  gull,  to  force 
as  water  does.  See  Gull  (3),  and  Ilairison, 
ib.  p.  31.  The  term  occurs  sometimes  in  old 
documents  apparently  in  the  sense  of  por- 
tions or  parts. 

(2)  The  arch  of  a bridge.  Devon. 

(3)  A jack.  North. 

GULLEY.  A large  knife.  North. 

GULL-GROPERS.  Usurers  who  lend  money  to 

the  gamesters.  This  terra  occurs  in  Dekker's 
Satiro-Mastix. 

GULLION.  (1)  The  cholic.  Eaet. 

(2)  A mean  wretch.  North. 

GULLY.  (1)  A ratine  ; a small  gutter  ; a lUtch  ; 
a small  stream.  Far.  dial. 

(2)  A calf’s  pluck.  North. 

(3)  A hand-barrow.  Devon. 

GULLYGUT.  a glutton.  “ A glutton,  a gully- 

gut,  a gormand,”  Florio,  p.  147.  See  also 
Baret,  1.580,  G.  G29. 

GULLY-HOLE.  The  mouth  of  a drain,  sink,  or 
sewer.  Noif.  Florio,  p.  64.  has yn/fe-Ao/e. 

GULLY-MOUTII.  A small  pitcher.  Devon. 

GULLY’-PIT.  A whirlpool.  Devon. 

GULOSITY.  Greediness.  (Lai.)  See  Dial.  Great. 
Moral,  p.  79. 

GULP.  'The  young  of  any  animal  in  its  softest 
and  tcndcrest  state ; a very  diminutive  person. 
East. 

GULPH.  A mow,  or  goaf,  q.  V.  Norf. 

GULSH.  Mud  ; lees ; sediment ; any  uncleanly 
deposit.  East. 

GULSKY.  Cwpulcnt  and  gross.  Eatt. 

GULT.  Injured.  ITill.  ITerw. 

GUM.  Insolence.  Far.  dial. 

GUMBALDE.  Some  dish  in  cookery. 

Tsrtp*  of  Turky,  tsitc  whsne  thein*  lykys. 
(iMfnhiiltirt  graythely  fuMc  graciou*to 

Jdorr«  ArtKurr,  MS,  tAneuf»,  f.  3A. 


GUMBLE.  To  fit  very  badly,  and  be  too  large, 
as  clothes.  Eent. 

GUMBLED.  Awaking  in  the  morning  the  eyes 
are  said  to  Ire  gumbled,  when  not  easily  opened. 
Moor,  p.  158.  “ Thy  eyes  are  gum'd  with 
tears,”  Hawkins,  ii.  92.  “ Her  old  gummie 
eyes,”  Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  121. 

GUMMED.  Velvet  and  taifata  were  sometimes 
stiffened  with  gum  to  make  them  look  shiny  or 
sit  better;  but  the  consequence  was  that  the 
stuff,  being  thus  hardened,  quickly  rubbed  and 
fretted  itself  out.  See  Nares.  “Guinm’d  vel- 
vet.” 1 Henry  IV.  ii.  2.  ” He  frets  like  gumm’d 
taffety,”  Ray’s  Proverbs,  ed.  1813,  p.  60. 

GUMMY.  Thick ; swollen.  North. 

GUMP.  A foolish  fellow.  South. 

GUMPTION.  Talent.  Far.  dial. 

GUMPY.  Very  lumpy.  Devon. 

GUMSHUS.  Quarrelsome.  Etui. 

GUN.  A large  flagon  of  ale.  North.  Son  of  a 
gun,  i.  e.  a merry,  jovial,  drunken  fellow. 

GUNDE.  To  reduce  to  pieces.  It  occurs  in 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

GUNNER.  A shooter.  Suffolk.  It  is  in  use  in 
America. 

GUNNING-BO.AT.  A light  and  narrow  boat  in 
which  the  fenmen  pursue  the  flocks  of  wild 
fowl  along  their  narrow  drains.  Also  called  a 
gunning-thoul. 

GUNSTONE.  This  term  was  retained  for  a 
bullet,  after  the  introduction  of  iron  shot. 
Gonne-tloue,  Palsgrave. 

GUODDED.  Spotted ; stained,  n'eier. 

GUODE.  Good.  Amis  and  Amil.  16. 

GUP.  Go  upl  An  exclamation  addressed  to  a 
horse.  Far.  dial. 

GUR.  (1)  The  matter  of  metals  before  it  is  coa- 
gulated into  a metallic  form.  Kennett’s  MS. 
Gloss.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Green,  as  a wound  is.  Line. 

GURDE.  (1)  Girt ; girded.  Heame. 

(2)  To  strike.  Also  the  part.  pa. 

nyil  as  gryironcs  on  grene  tlwy  gurden  togrUut. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  114 
A comer  of  Otuwcles  schtld 
Me  gunlf  out  amidde  the  felde.  Otuel,  p.  79- 

CURDS.  (1)  Fits;  starts.  I'ar.dial. 

(2)  Eruclatioui.  Somerret. 

GURGE.  .A  gulf,  or  wliirli>ool.  {Lai.) 

GURGEON.  A nondescript.  /.  Wight. 

GURGEONS.  Pollard  meal.  See  Harrison,  p. 
168  ; Onl.  and  Reg.  p.  69. 

GURGIPING.  Stuffed  up  and  stiff.  An  ancient 
tenn  in  hawking.  Sec  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62. 

GURGY.  An  old  low  hcilge.  Comw. 

GURL.  To  growl.  Somertel. 

GURMOND.  A glutton.  Naret. 

GURNET.  A gurnard.  \Vc  have  gurnaJe  in 
Onl.  and  Reg.  p.  449. 

GURRY. BUT.  A diing  slcdgc.  Devon. 

GURT.  Shulled  oats.  Florio,  pp.  5,  67,  72. 

GURTE.  Struck.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8. 

GURTHELE.  A girdle.  Chaucer. 

GUSH.  (1)  A gust  of  wind.  Eaet, 

(2}  To  scare  or  frighten.  Went. 
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GUSHILL.  A gutter.  Kennett»  p.  42. 
GUSHMENT.  Terror;  fright.  Devon. 

GUSS.  A girth.  Also,  to  girth.  Wett. 
GUSSCHELLE.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery. 

See  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  48. 

GUSSETS.  Pieces  of  chain-mail,  cut  in  a tri- 
angular lozenge  shape,  which  were  fixed  to  the 
haustment  or  garment  under  the  armour  by 
means  of  arming-points.  Meyriek. 
GUSSOCK.  A strong  and  sudden  gush  or  gust 
of  wind.  E<ut. 

GUSS-WEBB.  A woven  girdle.  GUmc. 

GUST.  To  taste.  Shak. 

GUSTARD.  The  great  bastard.  SceHoUnshed, 
Chron.  Scotland,  p.  15. 

GUSTRILL.  A nasty  gutter.  Wilta. 

GUT.  (1)  A wide  ditch,  or  water-course  that 
empties  itself  into  the  sea ; a bay.  Kennett, 
MS.  Unsd.  1033. 

(2)  A very  fat  man.  Var.  dial. 

GUTBELL.  The  dinner  or  eating-bell. 

GUTII.  A girth.  Salop. 

CUTLING.  A glutton.  Craven. 
GUT-SCRiVPER.  A fiddler.  Var.  dial. 
GUTTED.  Begrimed.  Devon. 

GUTTER.  (1)  The  hollow  place  in  a cross-bow 
in  which  the  arrow  was  laid. 

(2)  A small  stream  of  water  deep  and  narrow. 
Yorktih. 

(3)  To  devour  greedily.  Devon. 

GUTTERS.  Little  streaks  in  the  beam  of  a 

hart’s  head,  (/r.) 

GUTTER-SLUSH.  Kennel  dirt.  £aet. 
GU'ITER-TILES.  Convex  tiles  made  expressly  j 
for  drains  or  gutters.  I 

GUTTIDE.  Shrovc-tide.  Sec  W’ilbraham,  p.  ! 

44  ; Middleton,  it.  165. 

GUTTLE.  To  be  ravenous.  North. 
GUTTLE-HEAD.  A forgetful,  careless,  and 
thoughtless  person.  Comb. 

GUTTONE.  To  gut  an  animal.  Pr.  Part. 
GUWEORN.  Spurge.  MS.  Ilarl.  978. 

GUWLZ.  Marigrtids.  This  form  is  from  Bat- 
chelor’s Orth.  Anal.  p.  134. 

GUY.  An  effig)’  carried  about  by  boys  on  Nov. 
5th  to  represent  Guy  Fawkes.  Hence  applied 
to  any  strange-Iooking  individual. 
GUYDEHOME.  A guidon,  q.  v.  Tliis  form 
occurs  in  Hall,  Henry  VH.  f.  47. 

GUYED.  Guided ; directed. 

So  of  my  U the  rothir, 

Thai  y ne  may  erre  for  wawe  ne  for  wymlc. 

Ufdgtit*,  MS.  SvC.  134,  f.  1. 

GUY'OUR.  A guidcr,  or  leader.  Heame. 
GUYTE.  A guide.  Nominale  MS. 

GUYZ.\RDS.  Men  in  disguise.  See  Dekker’s 
Knights  Conjuring,  p.  54,rcpr. 

GUZZLE.  A drain  or  ditch.  South.  Some- 
times, a small  stream.  Called  also  a guzzen. 

Guzzen-dirt,  the  stinking  dirt  of  mud-pools 
in  summer,”  Milles  MS. 

Tbli  is  all  one  thing  as  if  hee  should  goe  about 
to  Juasle  her  into  aomc  flithy  slinking  fuztia  or 
ditch.  rvhatelfi^t  Brid^  Bu»h,  1623,  p.  JU. 

GWAIN.  Going.  A’orM. 
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GWENDER3.  A disagreeable  tingling  arising 
from  cold.  Comw. 

GWETHALL.  Household  stuff.  Hertf. 

GWINRIS.  Guidea.  Weber, 

GWODE,  A goad.  Reliq.  Antlq.  i.  82. 

GWON.  Gone.  StiU  in  use. 

GWYLE.  A gully,  or  ravine  ; generally  applied 
to  wooded  ravines.  JVeat. 

GY.  To  direct,  or  rule.  See  Gie. 

The  proaperltd  of  thya  land  thus  they  gy, 
Fortbeirjth  togedere  al  to  (be  daunoc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6.  f.  I3& 

GYAKE.  Gay?  **  Colours  gyane,”  Collier's 
Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289. 

GYBE.  A counterfeit  license  for  begging.  See 
the  Fratcmitye  of  Vacabondes,  Lond.  1575. 

GYBONN.  Gilbert.  Pr,  Part. 

GYDE.  A guide.  See  Gid. 

And  lahalbe  the  rounkeagyde. 

With  the  royght  of  roylde  Mary. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48,  f 128. 

GYDERESSE.  A female  guide.  Chaucer. 

CYDERS.  Straps  to  draw  together  the  opcu 
parts  of  armour.  Arch.  xvii.  292. 

GYDLES.  Giddy.  Lydgate. 

GY’E.  (Ij  The  name  of  different  weeds  growing 
among  corn.  Eaat. 

(2)  A salt-water  ditch.  Someraet. 

GYFFEXE.  Given.  Perceval,  206,  2150. 

GY'GE.  To  creak.  Craven. 

GYLE.  (1)  Guile;  deceit.  Also,  to  deceive. 

Botther  was  jit  gon  a MS.  f.  61. 

He  seyde,  welcome  alleuune. 

He  lete  hymavlfc  then  bo  gylud. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it.  38.  f. 
Many  on  trowyn  on  here  wylya. 

And  many  (ymea  the  pye  hemgy(p«. 

MS.  Harl.  17ul,  f 3. 

(2)  Wort.  GyU’iuhbe,  Unton  Invent,  p.  3,  the 
vessel  in  which  ale  is  woiked,  now  nearly  ob- 
solete. Generally  spell  gail.  Sec  gylrfatta, 
in  a note  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  274.  Cylynghoua, 
Finchale  Charters. 

GYLE-HATHER.  Is  he  that  will  stand  by  his 
roaster  when  he  is  at  dinner,  and  bid  him  eat 
no  raw  meat,  because  he  w'ould  cat  it  himself. 
Frat.  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

OYLKELADE.  A dish  in  cookery  described  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  53. 

GY'LTED.  Gilt.  Pabtgrave. 

GYME.  Togim;  to  grin.  A’orM. 

GY’MELOT.  A gimlet.  Pr.  Parv. 

GY'MMES.  Gems.  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  3152. 

GYNFUL.  Full  of  tricks,  or  contrivances.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186. 

GYO^NE.  Guy,  pr.  n.  See  Roquefort,  Sup- 
plement in  v.  Guion. 

Dewke  l.oycr,  leyde  Cyoirnc, 

Why  have  yc  do  thyi  treaon  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  182. 

GYP.  At  Cambridge,  a college  servant  is  called 
a gyp,  said  to  be  from  Gr.  ymp. 

GY  RON.  A kind  of  triangle.  An  heraldic 
term.  See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  231. 

GY’RSOM.  A line  or  comimsition  paid  licfure- 
Iiand.  Durham. 
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OYRTIIE.  Protection  j peace.  (J..S.) 

If  thou  here  iny  thondur 
In  the  moneth  of  December, 

Wethal  thorow  the  grace  of  oure  Lordo, 

Have  pee*  and  gyrthe  goode  acordr 

MS.  Cantab.  Vf.  V.  4U,  f.  9 

CYST.  (1)  A joist.  PaU^ave. 

(2)  Gettest.  Songs  and  Carols,  x. 

(3)  Juice  ? Nominalc  MS. 

Do  hyt  Btampe  and  take  gnde  wyne. 

And  take  the  gptte  and  put  th*T>fi, 

And  all  that  therof  drynke, 

They  tchall  Icrae  for  to  wynke. 

M.S.  Cantab  Ff.  II.  39.  f.  111. 

(4)  Deed,  action,  or  adventure. 


Ha.  a contraction  of  have.  Sometimes  hat, 
or  hatt.  Var.  dial, 

HAA.  Azure.  Anturs  of  Arthcr,  p.  1. 
HAAFTJRES.  Fishermen’s  lines.  North, 
HAAL.  "Whole.  Craven. 

IIAAM.  Home.  A’orM.  This  dialect  gene- 
rally changes  o into  aa. 

HA- APE.  To  stop  or  keep  back.  Devon. 
HAD.  To  obtain  a thing  by  hab  or  nab,  i.  e. 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  Ilab  or  nab  means 
properly,  rashly, without  consideration.  **  Shot 
hab  or  nab  at  randon,”  Holinshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  82.  See  IHorio,  p.  48 ; Cotgrave 
in  V.  Conjecturalementf  Perdu. 

HABADE.  Al>ode stopiied ; waited. 

The  knyghte  no  lengarc  habode,  , 

Bot  on  hU  way  c Taste  be  radc. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1 17.  f.  139. 
And  hymselfeand  a certane  of  menje  with  hym 
AaboWr.  and  thare  hr  garte  make  a citee,  and  called  it 
Alexander  after  his  awenne  name.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  4. 
HABBE.  Have;  hold.  {A.-S.) 

HABBETH.  Have.  Red).  Glouc.  p.  9. 
HABENRIES.  Architectural  decorations  of 
some  kind,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
docs  not  appear  to  be  known.  It  occurs  iu 
Chaucer,  some  copies  reading  barbicatm. 
HABERDASHER.  schoolmaster.  North. 
IIABERDINE.  Salted  cod.  In  an  old  register 
of  Buahey,  CO.  Wilts,  it  is  stated  that  *•  Mr. 
Gale  gave  a llaberdine  fish,  and  half  a peck 
of  blue  peas,  to  twenty  widows  and  widowers, 
once  a year.”  Sec  Reports  on  Charities,  xxv. 
330  ; Tusser,  p.  61. 

HABERGEON.  A breastplate,  generally  of 
mail  or  close  steel,  but  sometimes  of  leather. 
Thin  haberion  is  thy  body  fre. 

Thy  baner  i*  the  rode  trc.  ^fS.  Addit.  ll.‘V»7,  f.  65. 
.Scheme  fond  jnlfrcy  and  ste»1, 

Hclme,  habyriun,  and  odour  wed. 

MS. 

IIABID.  To  abide;  to  wait  for.  See  the  se- 
cond example  in  v.  Deme. 

HABILITEE.  Ability.  Chaucer. 
IIABILLIMENTS.  Borders,  as  of  gold,  pearl, 
Ac.  in  ancient  dress. 

HABITACLK.  AdweUing.or  habitation.  {A.~X.) 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a niche  for  a statue. 
What  wondir  thatme  thouj  that  God  by  myrarle 
WUhlnac  a mavdc  made  h\% KabitacU. 

l.ydgnt«,  MS.  Sor.  |34,  f.  1. 


We  wyll  telle  Olancheflowre 
Of  thy  gy»tu*and  ihyn  honowre. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  il  38,  f.  I.Sl. 

GYTELSCHEPPE.  Recklessness. 

Wylland,  certes,  I dyd  it  noyte, 

Bot  for  gjfteltcheppe  of  thoghte. 

R.  da  Brunnr.  MS.  p.  8. 

GYTHESE.  Guise;  fashion.  R.  de  Bntnne. 
GYTRASH.  a spirit,  or  ghost.  Craven. 
GWE.  (1)  This  term  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
verb, to  keep  or  fetter, but  instancesof  it  in  that 
sense  are  not  very  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

(2)  To  banter ; to  quiz.  iVorth. 

GYVES.  Fetters.  Octovian,  222. 

GYWEL.  A jewel.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  508. 


HABITE.  To  dwell.  Chaucer. 

HABITUDE.  Disposition.  Table  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Complements,  12mo.  1640. 

11  ABLE.  A sea-port,  or  haven.  (A.-N.) 

HABOT.  All  abbot.  Lydgate, 

All  laynt  Ambrose  uyse,  and  wrctync  it  n by  a 
haly  that  hyghtc  Agathcmc,  that  thre  ^cre  ha 
bareaatanein  hU  mouihe  to  lerc  hym  to  haldahym 
•*y*’^*  MS.  Uneoln  A L 17.  f 848. 

HABUD.  2\bidcd ; suffered. 

The  hold  croa  wyn  or  he  dye, 

That  Criit/icrbttd  on  good  Fryday. 

MS.  Di/uce  308.  f.  39. 

HABUNDE.  To  abound.  Gower. 

HABURDEPAYS.  ^Vrticles  of  merchandise  that 
arc  sold  by  weight.  (A.^N.) 

HABURIONE.  Same  as  Habergeon,  q.  v. 

Dlideyne  to  thyk  hit  habuHona  hath  roayled 

Of  my  deilrere  that  1 may  ae  ryth  nowthi*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.C.  f.  13. 

HABY.  Same  as  Abie,  q.  v. 

The  knyghte  amueri  in  hy. 

He  Mile  the  bargancA<'.b>, 

That  did  me  ihU  velany. 

MS.  L ntyjin  A,  I.  17,  f.  138. 

HAC.  But.  Hcarne’s  Hob.  Glouc.  p.  653. 

HACHE.  (1)  Pain;  fatigue.  {A.~N.) 

(21  Hatchet ; axe.  Heame. 

(3)  A rack  for  hay.  See  Hack. 

HACKED.  “ Clothe  of  silver  hached  uppon 
satyn  groundc,”  Wardrolie  Arc.  Edvv.  IV.  p. 
160.  The  editor  supposes  this  to  mean 
cloth  slightly  embroidered  with  silver  on  a 
satin  ground. 

HACK.  (1)  A strong  pick-axe,  or  hoe:  a mat- 
tock ; a spade.  Var.  dial.  Sec  example  in  v. 
For-wroghf. 

(2)  A hatch,  or  half-door;  a rack.  Nor/. 
Skinner  gives  it  as  a Lincolnshire  word. 

(3)  To  stammer ; to  cough  faintly  and  frequently; 
to  labour  severely  and  indefatigably  ; to  chop 
with  a knife  ; to  break  the  clods  of  earth  after 
ploughing.  Var.  dial,  ft  occurs  in  the  first 
sense  in  Towncley  Myst.  pp.  Ill,  116. 

(4)  Tlic  place  whereon  brick.s  newly  made  are 
arranged  to  dry.  JVeiti. 

(5)  The  lights,  liver,  and  heart  of  a boar  or  swine. 
Holme,  1688. 

(6)  A hard-working  man.  .^u/'olk. 

(7j  Hacl  af,  to  imitate.  Yorksh, 
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(H)  A place  uhere  a hawk’s  meat  was  placed. 
Gent.  Rcc.  ii.  G2. 

(9)  To  hop  on  one  leg.  treit. 

(10)  To  chatter  with  cold.  Devon. 

(U)  A hedge.  Line.  From  the  , -/.-A'. 

(12)  To  win  evcnlhing.  Cumb. 

HACK.ANUE.  Annoying;  troublesome.  (/^.-5.) 

H.VCKBUSH.  A hea%7  ^nd-gun. 

HACKED.  Chopped,  or  chapped.  A*or/A. 

IIACKENAIE.  An  ambling  horse,  or  pad. 

(//vA‘.)  See  Rom.  Rose,  1137. 

HACKER.  (1)  A kind  of  axe. 

(2)  To  stutter ; to  stammer.  Hacker  and  stam* 
mer,  to  prevaricate.  North. 

HACK-HOOK.  A crooked  bill  with  a long 
handle  for  cutting  peas,  tares,  &c.  South. 

HACKIE.  Same  as  ^0^  (2). 

HACKIN'.  A pudding  made  in  the  maw  of 
a sheep  or  bog.  It  was  formerly  a standard 
dish  at  Christmas,  and  is  mentioned  by  N. 
Fairfax.  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  167-1,  p.  159. 

HACKLE.  (1)  A straw  cone  of  thatch  placed 
over  a l>ee-hive.  South.  The  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  any  conical  covering  of  hay  or  straw. 

(2)  To  shackle  beasts.  Suffolk. 

(3)  To  dress  ; to  trim  up.  Yorkth. 

(4)  Hair;  wool;  feathers.  North. 

(5)  To  agree  together.  Somerset. 

(6)  The  mane  of  a hog.  fVilts. 

(7)  All  instrument  with  iron  teeth  for  combing 
hemp  or  flax.  North. 

(8)  To  dig  or  pull  up.  l ine. 

(9)  To  make  bay  into  rows.  A hackle  is  a row 
of  new-made  hay.  Ojom. 

(10)  A stickleback.  Devon. 

IIACKIiEI).  peevish ; crussgrained.  North. 

HACKLES.  The  long  {minted  feathers  on  a 

cock's  neck.  far.  dial. 

HACKM.\L.  A tomtit.  Devon. 

HACKNEY.  (1)  A saddle-horse.  West. 

(2)  A common  whore.  SecCotgrave,  inv.  Van- 
tonniere,  Putain  ; Howell,  sect,  xxii ; W'ithals, 
ed.  1608,  p.  228.  Shakespeare  apparently 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Love's  Labours 
Lost,  iii.  1. 

H.\CKNEY-M.\X.  A person  who  let  out  horses 
for  hire.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 

HACKNEY-SADDLE.  A riding  saddle. 

H.ACK-PUUDING.  A mess  made  of  sheep’s 
heart,  chopped  with  suet  and  sweet  fruits. 
The  people  used  to  breakfast  on  this  on 
Cbristinas-day  at  Wbitbcck,  co.  Cumberland. 
See  Jefferson’s  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Allcrdiile  Ward,  1842  ; and  Hackin. 

H.ACKS.  .\xes,  or  hatchets.  Mcyrick,  iii.  45. 

HACKSLAVER.  A nasty  slovenly  fellow,  both 
in  words  and  action.  North.  Also,  to 
stammer,  or  stutter. 

HACKSTER.  An  hacknied  person. 

HACKSYLTRESE.  Axle-trees. 

HACKL’M-PLACKUM.  Barter.  North. 

HACKV.  Artful;  witty.  Northumh. 

HACONY.  A hackney,  or  whore. 

Frtyd  nlle  sbowte  a*  no  hneoep  tu  be  hyreJ. 

MU.  Mu«f.  416,  r.  44. 


] HACQUETON.  Same  as  Acketoun^  q.  v. 

HAD.  Hold.  Also,  have.  North. 

HADDEN.  Pa.  t.  pi.  of //are. 

HADDER.  Heath,  or  ling.  North,  See  Ho- 
Unshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  95. 

HADE.  (1)  In  mines,  the  underlay  or  inclination 
of  the  vein.  North. 

(2)  A ridge  of  land.  This  term  occurs  in 
Drayton’s  Polyolbion.  See  Narea. 

HADEN.  Ugly ; untoward.  West. 

HADFASH.  Plague;  trouble.  North. 

HADING.  A sloping  vein.  Derb. 

HAD*I-W1ST.  That  is,  had  1 known  the  con- 
sequences, a common  exclamation  of  those 
who  repented  too  late.  See  yiddhnnenj 
Towncley  Myst.  p.  100 ; Florio,  p.  14.  **  Had 
1 wist  comes  ever  to  late/’  Northern  Mothers 
Blcuing,  1597. 

HADLEYS.  Hardly,  North.  It  is  occasion- 
ally prononneed  hadlins. 

HAD-LOONT-REAN.  The  gutter  or  division 
between  headlands  and  others.  North. 

HAET.  Has.  Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  47.  Ex- 
plained hot  by  Meriton. 

HAFE.  Heaved ; raised.  {A.~S.) 

Jhetui  tho  hyt  hande  up 

And  iiy«  blewyng  hyi  modurgafe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Yt.  II.  38,  (.  35. 

HAFER.  To  stand  hilling.  Suff. 

H.\FEREN.  Unsettled ; unsteady.  Etut. 

HAFFET.  The  forehead,  or  temples.  North. 

HAFFLE.  To  stammer;  to  prevaricate  ; to  fal- 
ter. North.  It  seems  to  mean  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  ViedazeTt  to  abuse,  or  make  a fool  of. 

HAFIR.  Oats.  It  is  the  translation  of  arena 
in  Nominale  MS. 

HAFLES.  Wanting.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  152. 

HAFT.  Loose  in  the  haft,  i.e.  not  quite  honest. 
See  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  339.  By  the 
haft,  a common  oath. 

HAFTED.  A cow  is  said  to  be  haftc<l,  when, 
from  long  retention  of  milk,  the  teaU  ha\e  be- 
come rigid  like  the  hafts  of  knives. 

HAFTER.  a wrangler  ; a subtle  crafty  person. 
This  term  occurs  in  Hollyhand’s  Dictionaric, 
1593;  Doctour  Douhble  Ale,  n.d. 

HAFTS.  Little  islands  or  raised  banks  in  a 
pond  or  pool  for  ducks  or  otlier  water-fowl  to 
build  their  nests.  Staff. 

HAFV'E.  Possess ; have.  {A.-S.) 

Wether  la  it  be  knyth  or  knave, 

Uy  lufMl  he  ever 

Gy  of  Waru'ikt,  Jiiddlthill  MS. 

HAG.  (1)  Tlie  belly.  Northumb. 

(2)  To  bew,  chop,  or  hack.  / 'ar.  dial. 

(3)  Idle  disorder.  Somerset. 

(4)  A certain  division  of  wood  intended  to  l>c 

cut.  In  England,  when  a set  of  w orkmen  un- 
dertake to  fell  a wood,  they  divide  it  into 
eqiutl  portions  by  cutting  off  a rod,  called  a 
hay-staff,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  mark  the  divisions,  each  of  whidi  is  called 
a hay,  and  is  considered  the  portion  of  one 
individual.  A whole  fall  is  called  The 

t»*nn  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Dryrader.  The 
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word  wu  also  applied  to  a small  wood  or  in- 
closure. The  park  at  Auckland  Castle  was 
formerly  called  the  Hag.  Nares,  p.  220,  gives 
a wrong  explanation. 

(5)  A sink  or  mire  in  mosses ; any  broken  ground 
in  a l>og.  North,  See  Dugdale’s  History  of 
Imbaiiking,  1662,  p.  292. 

(6)  A white  mist ; phosphoric  light  at  night- 
time. North. 

(7)  To  haggle,  or  dispute.  Wett, 

(8)  To  work  by  the  hag,  i.  e.  by  the  job,  not  by 
the  day.  North. 

(9)  A witch,  or  fiend.  (A.-S.) 

HAG.\G1NG.  Passionate.  Devon. 

IIAGDERRY.  The  Prunut  podut^  a shrub. 

HAGBUSH.  See  Hackbush.  Caste  hag- 

bushes,”  Hall,  1548,  Henry  VUI.  f.  28.  It  is 
sometimes  spelt  haybut. 

HAG-CLOG.  A chopping-block.  North. 

HAGE.  Ague ; sickness.  Heame. 

HAGGADAY.  A kind  of  wooden  latch  for  a 
door.  Yorkeh. 

IlAGCfAGE.  A sloven  or  slattern.  Devon. 

HAGGAR.  ^Vi]d : untamed.  Yorkth, 

HAGGARD.  (1)A  rick-yard.  We»t.  This  word 
occurs  in  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  pp.  44, 
148,  and  also  in  Hall. 

(2)  A wild  hawk  ; oue  that  has  preyed  for  her- 
self before  being  taken.  Metaphorically,  a 
loose  woman. 

HAGGAR-MAKER’S-SHOP.  A public-house. 

HAGGED.  Tired ; fatigued.  North. 

HAGGENBAG.  Mutton  or  beef  baked  or  boiled 
in  pie-crust.  Comw. 

HAGGER.  To  chatter  with  cold.  Witte. 

HAGGIE.  To  argue.  Exmoor. 

IIAGGIS.  The  entrails  of  a sheep,  minced  with 
oatmeal,  and  boiled  in  the  stomach  or  paunch 
of  the  animal  North.  To  cool  one^s  haggis, 
to  beat  him  soundly.  See  Florio,  p.  65 ; No- 
mcnclator,  p.  87. 

HAGGISH.  An  opprobrious  epithet  for  a fe- 
male. North. 

HAGGISTER.  A magpie.  Kent.  **  The  eat. 
ing  of  a hagyiater  or  pie  helpeth  one  be- 
witched,” R.  Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  82.  See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HAGGLE.  (I)  To  hail  North. 

(2)  To  cut  irregularly.  North, 

(3)  To  tease,  or  worry.  Oxon. 

HAGGLER.  The  upper-servant  of  a farm.  /. 

Wight. 

HAGGLES.  Haws.  Millcs’  MS.  Gloss. 

HAGGLE-TOOTHED.  Snaggle-toothed.  Devon. 

HAGGY.  Applied  to  the  broken  or  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  in  a moist  state.  Eaet. 

HAGH.  A hedge.  (^.-5.) 

Heraud  looked  under  sy  hagh. 

Ay  fair  roayden  he  ther  tagh. 

Cg  o/  IVaru-ikt,  UiddlehiU  MS. 

IIAGHE.  Fear ; tremor. 

HAGHES.  Haws.  A'or/A. 

HAGHTENE.  The  eighth. 

Circte  dote  forvothe  it  ei  to  telle. 

0|>|K)i>e  the  dayr  byrello. 

JiS.  Unci>tH  A.  i.  17,  f.  too. 


HAGLER.  A bungler.  Var.  dial. 

HAGMALL.  A woman  who  dresses  herself  in 
a sluttish  manner.  Somereet. 

HAGRIDDEN.  Entangled.  Devon.  This  and 
some  few  other  terms  afford  curioos  traces  of 
old  superstitions.  The  fairy-rings  are  termed 
hag^traeke  in  the  \S*est  of  England. 

HAG-STAFP.  See  Hag  {4). 

HAG-THORN.  The  hawthorn.  Devon. 

HAGUES.  Haws.  Craven. 

HAG.WORM.  A snake.  North. 

H.A-HOUSE.  A mansion.  North. 

HAJD-CORN.  The  plants  of  wheat  in  winter. 
Northumb. 

HAIE.  A hedge.  Chaucer. 

HAIFER.  To  labour,  or  toil.  Eaet. 

HAIGH.  To  have.  AorM. 

HAIIIO.  The  woodpecker.  Salop. 

HAIKE.  An  exclamation,  generally  a signal  of 
defiance.  North. 

HAIL.  ( 1)  Health.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  1 18. 

(2)  HesJthy.  Hail  and  clear  English,”  Nath. 
Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674. 

(3)  To  roar  or  cry.  Somerset. 

IIAILE.  Hauled ; drawn.  l\ueer. 

HAIL-FELLOW.  An  expression  of  intimacy. 

To  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  every  one,  i.  e. 
to  mix  in  all  sorts  of  inferior  society. 

HAILSEN.  To  salute  ; to  embrace.  (A.^S.) 

HAIL-SHOTS.  Small  shot  for  cannon.  See 
Florio,  p.  53;  Bourne's  Inventions,  1578. 

HAIN.  (1)  To  raise  or  heighten.  Eaet. 

(2)  To  save  ; to  preserve.  North,  Hence,  to 
exclude  cattle  from  a field  so  that  grass  may 
grow  for  hay. 

3)  To  own,  or  possess.  Unc. 

4)  Malice;  hatred.  Cheeh. 

HAINISH.  Unpleasant.  Essex. 

HAirS.  A sloven.  Craven. 

HAIR.  Grain;  texture;  character.  This  is  a 
common  word  in  old  plays.  A quibble  on  it 
seems  intended  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  43 ; 
Cityc  Match,  1639,  p.  51.  Against  the 
against  the  grain,  contrary  to  nature. 

HAIRE.  Same  as  liayre,  q.  v. 

HAIREVE.  The  herb  cleaver.  Glouc. 

HAIRY-LOCKED.  Having  side-locks. 

HAISH.  The  ash.  Rcliq.  Antiq.  U.  82. 

HAISTER.  The  fire-place.  SaU^. 

HAISTEttT.  Hoisted  about,  f 

HAIT.  Happy ; joyful.  {A.^N.) 

HA  ITCH.  A slight  shower.  Sussex. 

HAITCHY.  Misty ; cloudy.  South. 

HAITHE.  To  heave  up.  (,A.~N.) 

HAIT-WO.  Go  to  the  left ! A word  of  com- 
mand to  horses  in  a team.  A har\*est  song 
has  the  following  chorus,  “ With  a hait,  with 
a rec,  with  a wo,  with  a gee !”  The  expres- 
sion is  very  ancient. 

HAKASING.  Tramping  almut.  Line. 

H.\KATONE.  Same  as  Acketoun^  q.  v. 

AtcodArt  tinote  Oyone 
Thorowc  hawberkc  sod  hakatone. 

MS.  Cantnv.  Ft.  (i.  3S.  f.  J4U 

HAKCHYP.  A hatchet.  Pr.  Pare. 
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HAKE.  (1)  A hfM)k.  f'ar.  dial.  The  draught 
irons  of  a plough  are  the  hakes. 

(2)  To  sneak,  or  loiter  about.  North.  Al&o,  to 
dally  wantonly. 

(3)  A hand-gun.  Egerton  Papers,  p.  17. 

(4)  A hawk.  Sir  Ainadas,  55. 

IIAKED.  A large  pike.  Cambr. 

HAKEL.  Sot  Br ait.  It  seems  to  mean  e/oMiny, 
dre$$,  in  Warner,  p.  97. 

IIAKERE.  A quarter  of  com. 

HAKERNES.  Acorns.  Will.  Werw.  p.  66. 

HAKKE.  To  follow,  or  run  aAcr.  (A.-S.) 

HAKKER.  To  tremble  with  passion ; to  chat- 
ter with  cold.  }Ve$t. 

HAL  (1)  A fool.  York*h. 

(2)  All ; hold.  Heame. 

(3)  Abbreviation  for  Henry.  Obsolete. 

HALA.  Bashful ; modest.  Yorkth. 

HALANTOW.  A procession  which  used  to  sur- 
vey the  parish  bounds,  singing  a song  with 
that  burden,  and  accompanied  with  ceremo- 
nies, somewhat  similar  to  the  Furry-dayy  q.  v. 

HALCHE.  To  loop,  or  fasten.  Gawayne. 

HALCHOO.  Same  as  Hackle,  q.  V.  | 

HALOE.  Kept ; held.  Alto,  a prison,  fortress, 
or  castle.  (yf-N.) 

HALDEN.  Held.  Chaucer. 

H.ALDEIL  A plough  handle.  Line. 

HALE.  (1)  To  pull,  or  draw.  BVa/.  See  the 
Assemble  of  Foulcs,  151 ; Spanish  Tragedy,  ap. 
Hawkins,  it.  122  ; Harrison,  p.  202  ; Marlowe, 
i.  156,  ii.  14  ; Reliq.  Aiitiq.  t.  2;  Brit.  Bihl.  iv. 
93;  Stanihurst,  p.  11.  In  early  English  the 
word  is  applied  in  various  ways,  but  generally 
implying  rapid  movement. 

(2)  Health ; safety.  Lydgate. 

(3)  Whole  i well ; strong.  (.^.-5.) 

(4)  An  iron  instrument  for  banging  a pot  over 
the  fire.  South. 

(5)  To  pour  out.  Doreet. 

(6)  ^ATiole ; all.  Sir  Perceval,  2029.  “The  hale 
howndrethe,*’  MS.  Mortc  Arthure. 

(7)  A tent,  or  pavilion.  “ Hale  in  a fcldc  for 
men,  trefy*  Palsgrave.  Narcs  misunderstands 
the  term.  “ Tabemaeulumy  a pavilion,  tentc 
or  hale,”  Elyot,  1559. 

f8)  To  vex,  or  trouble;  to  worry.  IJatl. 

(9)  To  procure  by  solicitation.  North. 

(10)  A rake  with  strong  teeth  for  getting  loose 
pebbles  from  brooks.  Dex>on. 

HAl.E-BREDE.  A lout ; a lubber. 

IIALEGII.  A saint.  (W.-6*.)  This  occurs, in 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  14. 

HALELELY.  Wholly.  See  Minot,  p.  17. 

And  whenne  the  nate  had  herde  thire  wordca,  thay 
commenedide  hyin  hateUtif  with  a voyce. 

MS.  Lintoln  A.  U 17»  t.  19. 

HALEN.  To  hawl,  or  Uke.  (^.-5.) 

HALES.  Plough-handles.  Line. 

HALESOME.  Wholesome ; healthy. 

HALKSTONE.  A flint ; a fire-stone.  North.  \ 

HALEWES.  Saints.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  38. 

IIALEYARDS.  Halliards.  See  Euphues  Gol- 
den Legaeic,  ap.  Collier,  p.  109. 

HALF.  Half;  part ; tide.  (^.-S.) 


HALF-BAKED.  Raw;  inex|>erienccd ; half, 
silly.  Var.  diat. 

HALF-BORD.  Six|>eDce.  A cant  term. 

HALF-CAPS.  Half-bows;  slight  salutations 
with  the  cap.  Shak. 

IIALFENDELE.  Half ; the  half  part. 

In  Somerset,  a halfendeal  garment  is  one  com- 
posed of  tw’o  different  materials. 

lie  ftchaaed  (he  cric  In  a while 
Mare  [then]  a myle. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  IGl. 

HALFEUS.  An  exclamation  among  children 
which  entitles  the  uttcrer  to  half  of  anything 
found  by  his  companion,  unless  the  lattci 
previously  says,  “ No  halfcrs,  findee  keepec, 
loosce  scckee,”  which  destroys  the  claim. 

IIALF-FACED.  Showing  only  half  the  face, 
the  rest  being  concealed  by  a muffler.  See 
the  Puritan,  quoted  by  Narcs.  Also  said  of  a 
face  drawn  in  profile.  Ilalf’/acedgroatn^CTt 
those  which  had  the  king’s  face  in  profile. 

HALF-HAMMER.  The  game  of  bop,  step, 
and  jump.  Eoit. 

HALF-KIRTLE,  The  common  dress  of  courtc- 
sans.  See  2 Henry  IV.  v,  4. 

HALFLY.  Half.  Halle’s  Hist.  Ex.  p.  39. 

HALF-MARROW.  One  of  two  boys  who  ma- 
nages a tram.  North. 

HALK-MOON.  A periwig.  Dekker. 

HALF-NAMED.  Privately  baptized.  Wett. 

HALF-NOWT.  Half-price.  North. 

HALF-PACE.  A raised  floor  or  platform.  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  341,  356. 

HALFPENNY.  To  have  one  hand  on  a half- 
penny, to  be  cautious,  prudent,  or  attentive  to 
one’s  interests.  North. 

HALF-ROCKED.  Silly.  Var.  dial. 

HALF-SAVED.  Half-witted.  Hertf.  The  epi- 
thet hatf’.ttrained  is  also  common. 

HALF-STREET.  A place  in  Southwark,  for- 
merly noted  for  stews. 

HALFl'LDELE.  Same  as  Halfendeley  q.  v. 

HALIDOM.  Holiness ; sanctity ; the  sanctuary ; 
a sacrament.  Formerly  a common  oath. 
Minsheu  calls  it,  “ an  old  word,  used  by  old 
countrywomen  by  manner  of  swearing.” 

HAME.  To  bawl ; to  pull.  {A.-^S) 

HALIFAX-GIBBET.  An  instrument  of  execu- 
tion formerly  used  at  Halifax. 

HALIGll.  Holy.  This  word  occurs  in  MS. 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  4. 

HALING.  A pulling.  Harrison,  p.  184. 

HALING-WHIP.  A flexible  whipor  rod. 

HALI-PALMEU.  Apalmer-womi.  tVeit. 

HALIWEY.  The  balsam  tree.  See  a list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  any  remedy  against  sickness. 

HALK.  Futuo.  MS.  Ashmnle  208. 

HALKE.  A comer.  (.-t.-S.) 

And  alio  thhe  falce  crchedekcnc  that  aboute  tha 
cuntiV-  walk«. 

And  maynteynen  falca  preeatls  In  arcry  fuilke. 

MS  Ashmolt  GO.  f.  97- 

HALL.  (1)  A trammel.  Suffolk. 

(2)  chief  house.  Tlie  manor-house  in  many 
parishes  is  called  the  Hall. 
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(3)  A haU!  a hall!  The  usual  exclamation  at 
ancient  masques,  &c.  to  make  room  for  the 
dancers  or  performers. 

HALLABALOO.  A noise,  or  uproar. 
HALLACKING.  Idling;  feasting;  making 
merry.  HaUack».  An  idle  fellow.  North. 

HALL. AGE.  The  fee  or  loll  due  to  the  lord  of 
a fair  or  market.  (.Fr.) 

HALLAN.  The  passage  or  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  door  of  a cottage  ; the  parti- 
tion between  the  passage  and  the  room. 
Hallan^haker^  an  impudent  presuming  beg- 
gar. North. 

HALLANTIDE.  All  Saints’  day.  Weit. 
HALLE.  (1 ) Well ; healthy.  See  BaU  (2). 

(2)  A dwelling,  or  habitation.  {A.^S.) 

(3)  All.  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  2327. 

(4)  A plough-handle.  Devon. 

HALLE-E  EN.  All  Hallow  even.  North. 
HALLESYN.  To  kiss,  or  embrace.  Pr.  Parv. 
HALLIBASII.  A great  blaze.  North. 
HALLIER.  a student  in  a hall  at  Oxford.  See 

Harrison’s  England,  p.  132. 

HALLING.  (1)  Trying  to  see  if  geese  or  ducks 
be  with  egg.  Devon. 

(2)  Tapestry.  Sec  Warton,ii.  377. 

HALLION.  A reprobate.  North. 
HALL-NIGHT.  Shrove  Tuestlay  evening.  The 
previous  Sunday  is  sometimes  called  Hall- 
Siinday.  Devon. 

HALLOWDAY.  A holiday.  Eavt. 
HALLOWMASS.  The  feast  of  All  Saints. 
Jlahwe  Thnrvdaye^  Holy  Thursday. 

To  Me  hyi  nubuUe  and  ryalle  arrayc 
In  Rome  on  Hoietr*  Thur^ilaiit. 

MS.  Cantab.  Kf.  if.  38,  f.  849. 

HALLY.  Wholly.  Gower. 

Thane  they  holde  at  hU  he«te  hali^  at  one*. 

MorteArthura,  MS.  hineoln,  f.  98. 

HALM.  Handle.  Gawayne. 
ILVLMOT-COURT.  The  court  of  a copyhold 

manor ; a court  baron.  North.  “ Holden  his 
halymotcs,”  i.  c.  his  courts,  Wright’s  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  134. 

HALOGHE.  A saint,  or  holy  one. 

Thou  «al  noght  leve  my  aaule  in  helle,  ne  thou  sal 
DoghtgirethiaologA4>  to  ac  comipdoun. 

MS  CoU.  Eton  10,  f.  83. 
Alle  the  haiotcet  that  are  In  hevene. 

And  angela  ma  than  roanne  kanne  nevenr. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  148. 

HALPACE.  A raiKd  floor,  or  stage ; the  dais 
of  a hall.  It  is  spelt  hautepace  in  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  65  j Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  153. 
HALPE.  Helped.  Chaucer. 

He  hewe  on  ther  bodyei  boldc, 

Hyshownde  hatpe  hym  at  nede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  73. 

HALPED.  Crippled.  /.  Wight. 
HALPOWRTH.  A halfpennyworth. 

HALS.  The  neck  ; the  throat.  (.f.-S.) 

Foure  fendit  m he  ala, 

Hongyng  fait  aboutc  hir  halt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  45. 

HALSE.  (1)  Hazel.  Sommel. 

(2)  To  salute ; to  embrace.  (yf.-S.) 


HALSENY.  Guess; conjecture.  Devon.  Gene, 
rally,  an  evil  prediction. 

HALSFANG.  The  pUlorj-.  Blount. 

HALSH.  To  tie  ; to  fasten ; to  knot.  North. 

HALS-MAN.  An  executioner.  “The  hals- 
inan's  sword,”  Cleaveland  Revived,  1660, 
p.  75.  (yf.-S.) 

HALSON.  (1)  A kind  of  hard  wood. 

(2)  To  promise  or  bid  fair,  good,  or  bad ; to 
predict.  Devon. 

HALSTER.  He  who  draws  a barge  alongside 
a river  hy  a rope.  Wett. 

HALSUMLY.  Comfortably.  Cauragnt. 

HALT.  (1)  A shrub  ; a copse.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  virguttum  in  Norainale  MS. 

(2)  Held ; kept.  Also,  holdcth. 

For  ahe  that  halt  hit  lif  ao  dere 
Hia  modir  is,  withoulcn  were, 

CuThur  Mnndit  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f,  55. 

(3)  A strong  hamper,  such  as  is  used  with  a 
pack-saddle.  North. 

(4)  Animal  deposit.  Somerset. 

IIALTE.  To  go  lamely.  {A.-N.)  Also  an 
adjective,  lame. 

IIALTERPATH.  A bridle-way.  Donet. 

HALTERSACK.  A terra  of  reproach,  inti- 
mating that  a person  is  fit  for  the  gallows. 
“ A knavish  lad,  a slic  wag,  a halteraacke** 
Florio,  p.  81. 

HALVANS.  Inferior  ore.  North. 

HALVENDELE.  Same  as  Ualfentlele,  q.  v. 

Her  ya  thehairynde//  of  our  geste; 

Uod  save  ua,  most  and  Icat. 

MS,  Arwtdtl,  Colt.  Am  28,  f.  4. 

H.\LWE.  To  hallow,  or  consecrate.  {A.-S.) 

HALWEN.  Saints.  Auchinleck  MS. 

H ALWETHURS.  Holy  Thursday. 

HALWYS.  Sides.  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

HALY.  Hated.  Prompt.  Part. 

HALZEN.  Tlic  same  as q.  V. 

HAL5EN.  Saints.  MS.  Arundel  57,  f.  94. 

HAM.  (1)  Tliem.  Weber’s  Met.  Kora. 

(2)  A rich  level  pasture.  Wc»t.  A plot  of 
ground  near  a river. 

HAMBERWES.  Horse  collars.  Nominale  MS. 
Kennctt  has  hameroughs. 

HAMBURGHES.  The  arm-holes.  Line. 

HAMBY’R.  A hammer.  Pr.  Parv. 

HAMCH.  The  hip-joint.  Northumb. 

HAME.  (1)  Home.  Still  in  use. 

(2)  Skin.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  391. 

HAMEL.  To  walk  lame.  To  hamcl  dogs,  to 
lame  them  by  cutting  their  hams  or  lioughs. 
North,  See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  9G4, 
**  o foie  is  hamcletl  of  thy  sorowe.” 

HAMELESSE.  Hamlets.  Langtofl,  p.  321. 

HAMELIN.  Limping ; walking  lame.  North. 

HAMES.  Pieces  of  wood  on  the  collar  of  the 
horse  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed.  / ar.  dial, 

HAM-FLEETS.  A sort  of  cloth  buskins  to 
defend  the  legs  from  dirt.  Glow. 

HAMIL.  A handle.  Somertet. 

HAMINE.  To  aim  at  anything,  to  hit  it. 
Lydgate. 

HAMKIN.  A pudding  made  upon  the  bonei 
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of  a shoulder  of  mutton,  all  the  (Icsh  being 
first  taken  off.  Derm. 

HAMLEN.  To  tie,  or  attach. 

HAMLET.  A high  constalde.  Grote. 

HAMLING.  The  operation  of  cutting  the  balls 
out  of  the  feet  of  dugs. 

HAMMARTWARD.  Homeward.  Sec  the 
Chron.  VUodun.  p.  96.  Hammard  occurs  in 
Sir  Degrevant,  1233. 

HAMMER.  To  stammer.  Also,  to  work  or 
lalmur.  Var.  dial.  The  hammer  of  death, 
i.  e.,  a fist,  llanvner  and  pinerra,  the  noise 
made  by  a horse  when  he  strikes  the  hind* 
foot  against  the  fore-foot.  To  the  hammer 
(tnd  tonga,  to  agree  very  badly. 

HAMMER-AXK.  An  instrument  having  a 
hammer  on  one  side  of  the  handle,  aud  an  axe 
on  the  other.  Sorth. 

HAMMER-DRESSED.  Said  of  stone  hewn 
with  a pick,  or  pointed  hammer. 

HAMMER-SCAPPLE.  A miser.  North. 

HA.MMERWORT.  The  herb  peUilory. 

HAMMIL.  A village  ; a hovel.  North. 

HAMPER.  To  heat.  North. 

HAMPER-CLOT.  A ploughman.  North. 

IIAMPERLEGGED.  Led  away  or  overborne 
by  another.  Warw. 

HAMPERY.  Out  of  repair.  Krnt.  , 

IIAMPSH I RE-HOG.  A derisive  name  for  a 
native  of  Hampshire. 

HAMRON.  The  hold  of  a ship.  Blount. 

HAMS.  Breeches.  Acanttenn. 

HA.M-SAM.  Irregularly.  Cumh, 

HAMSHACKLE.  To  fasten  the  head  of  an 
animal  to  one  of  ita  forelegs. 

HAMSTICKS.  Part  of  the  harness  fixed  to  a 
horse’s  collar.  North. 

HAM-TREES.  The  hames,  q.  v.  Deton. 

HAMUR.  A hammer.  Pr.  Parv. 

HA-MWARD.  Homewards,  /frame. 

HAMNVOOn.  A hoop  fixed  round  the  collar  of 
a cart-horse,  to  which  the  chains  arc  attached. 
South. 

HAN.  (1)  Hence.  Sevyn  Sages,  494. 

(2)  To  have.  Still  in  use  in  the  North  for  the 
pres.  plur. 

(3)  The  voice  wherewith  wood  cleavers  keep 
time  to  their  strokes. 

HANABOROUGH.  A coarse  horse-collar,  matle 
of  reed  or  straw,  Devon. 

HANAP.  A cup.  Test.  Vetust.  p.  99. 

IIANAPER.  A hamper,  or  hasket.  Hannper 
OtRcc,  where  the  writs  were  deposited  in  a 
basket,  and  still  so  called. 

HANBY.  Wanton ; unruly-  North. 

HANCELED.  Cut  off.  Skinner. 

HANCE-POTTS.  In  the  inventory  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  plate,  Archofologia,  xxx.  23, 
is  **  ij.  hance-potta,vt\\\ie  angells  wings  chased 
on  the  bellies,  withe  covers  annexed,  weyingc 
xliij.or. 

HANCLB.  A great  many.  North. 
HANCUTCHER.  A handkerchiefM^/A. 

HAND.  (1)  At  any  hand,  at  any  rate,  at  all 
events.  To  make  a hand  on,  to  waste,  spoil, 


or  destroy.  To  be  on  the  mending  hand,  to 
he  in  a stale  of  convalescence.  To  have  the 
hand  in,  to  be  accustomed  to  business.  To 
neap  even  hande,  to  exchange  without  advan- 
tage. Ile'a  any  hand  afore,  ready  ami  pre- 
pared for  any  undertaking.  To  hand  with,  to 
cooperate  with. 

(2)  To  sign.  Ea»t.  My  own  hand  copy,  i.  e. 
my  autograph  copy. 

(3)  The  shoulder-joint  of  a hog,  cut  without  the 
blade-bone.  Suff. 

(4)  A bunch  of  radishes.  Cambr. 

(5)  Performance.  Also,  a doer  or  workman  in 
any  business  or  work. 

HAND-BALL.  Stowe  mentions  a custom  of 
playing  at  hand-ball  on  Easter-day  for  a tansy, 
cake,  the  winning  of  which  depended  chiefly 
upon  swiftness  of  foot.  Survey  of  London, 
cd.  1720,  b.  i.  p.  251. 

And  briyfc  he  write  ■ lettre,  and  tent  it  tillo 
Alexander,  and  therwith.he  tent  hym  a handballe 
and  other  certane  jci)»ea  In  tcorno. 

Jtf.V.  Lincoln  A.  1.  I?,  f ?. 

HAXDBAND.  Possession.  {A.-S.) 

HANDBE.\TING.  Cutting  off  the  turf  with  a 
l>eating  axe.  Devon. 

HANDBOW.  Tlic  long  or  common  bow. 

HAND-BREDE.  A hand’s  breadth.  (A.-S.) 

HAND-CANNON.  A musket.  Ifatt. 

HAND-CI-OTH.  A handkerchief.  Line. 

HAND-CLOUT,  A towel.  North. 

HANDE.  Hanged  .> 

Alexander  gart  ra^teup  twa  peters  of  marble,  and 
by-twixe  thame  he  hande  a table  of  golde. 

US.  Uncttln  A.  i.  17,  f.  40. 

IIANDECHAMP.  A ruffle.  Craven. 

IIANDELL.  A fuller’s  instrument.  Pegge. 

HANDER.  Tlie  second  to  a pugilist.  Line. 

HANDERHAMP.  a ruffle.  CVarcn, 

HANDERSOME.  Handy;  meddling.  North. 

IIANDEWARPS.  a kind  of  cloth,  formerly 
much  made  in  Essex. 

HANDFAST.  Hold ; custody  ; confinement. 
Also,  connection  or  union  with.  SceHolinsbed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  6,  134.  The  custom  of 
handfasting,  or  contracting  for  marriage,  needs 
no  more  than  a passing  observation. 

HANDFUL.  The  measure  of  a hand,  or  four 
inches ; a span.  Blount. 

HANDGUN.  A culverin.  Palegrave. 

HAND-  HOVEN  - BREAD,  Oatmeal -bread, 
kneaded  very  stiff,  with  little  leaven.  Lane. 

HANDICAP.  A kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Pepys’s  Diarv. 

HAND-IN-AND-HAND-OUT.  A game  played 
in  the  followring  manner.  A company  of 
young  people  arc  drawn  up  in  a circle,  when 
one  of  them,  pitched  upon  by  lot,  walks 
ronnd  the  band,  and,  if  a boy,  hits  a girl,  or  if 
a girl,  she  strikes  a boy  whom  she  chooses, 
on  which  the  party  striking  and  the  party 
struck  run  in  pursuit  of  each  other,  till  the 
latter  is  caught,  whose  lot  it  then  becomes  to 
perform  the  same  part.  A game  so  called  was 
forbidden  by  ststute  of  Edw.  IV. 

IIAND-IN-POST.  A guide-post.  Oson, 
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HANDLASS.  A small  windlass;  the  handle  of 
a windlass. 

HAND-LIME.  A ciron,  or  hand-worm. 

HANDLOCKED.  Handcuffed.  Dthker. 

HAND-OUT.  A kind  of  game  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  Harrington. 

HAND-OVKR-HEAD.  Thoughtlessly  extrava- 
gant ; careless ; at  random  ; plenty.  Hemp  is 
said  to  be  dressed  hand  orer  head^  when  the 
coarse  part  is  not  separated  from  the  fine. 

HANDPAT.  Fluent.  See  Antpat. 

HAND-RUFF.  A shirt  ruffle.  HaU. 

HANDRUNNING.  Continuously.  AorM. 

HANDSMOOTH.  Quite  flat.  Forby  explains  it, 
uninterruptedly,  without  obstacle,  entirely.  It 
occurs  in  Palsgrave. 

HAND-SPIKE.  A wooden  leaver,  shod  with 
iron.  Craven. 

HAND-STAFF.  Tlie  handle  of  a flail. 

HANDSTRIKB.  A strong  piece  of  wood  used 
as  a lever  to  a windlass.  Far.  dial. 

HAND’S-TURN.  Assistance.  Var.  dial. 

HANDSUM.  Dexterous ; very  handy. 

HAND-TABLE.  A table-l>ook.  Pr.  Parr. 

HAND-WHILE.  A moment ; a short  time. 

HAND-WOMAN.  A midwife.  Devon. 

HAND-WRISTS.  The  wrists.  Somereet. 

HANDY.  (1)  Apiggin.  North. 

(2)  Ready ; expert ; clever,  far.  dial. 

llANDYCUFFS.  Blows.  Sec  Yorkshire  Ale, 
p.  10  ; Florio,  p.  20.  Handy^bhwt,  Spanish 
Tragedy,  ap.  Hawkins,  ii.  9. 

HANDY-DANDY.  A game  thus  played  by  two 
children.  One  puts  something  secretly,  as  a 
small  pebble,  into  one  hand,  and  with  clenched 
fists  he  whirls  his  hands  round  each  other, 
crying,  **  Ilandy^spandy,  Jack-a-dandy,  which 
good  hand  will  you  have  The  other  guesses 
or  touches  one  ; if  right,  he  wins  its  contents; 
if  wrong,  loses  an  equivalent.  This  game  is 
not  obsolete,  and  is  mentioned  in  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  G9  ; King  Lear,  iv.  6;  Florio, 
p.  57.  The  play  called  handie  dandle,  or  the 
casting  or  pitching  of  the  barre,"  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  297,  which  seems  to  refer  to  another 
amusement. 

HANDYFAST.  Holding  fast.  Devon. 

HANDYCRIPES.  “ AUe  etrrtte,  at  grapling  or 
handygripet'*  Florio, ed.  1611,  p.  20. 

HANE.  (1)  To  throw.  Devon. 

(2)  Protection ; safeguard.  Line. 

HANG.  (1)  A crop  of  fruit.  Eant. 

(2)  A declivity.  Aut.  To  bang  out,  to  lean  over 
as  a cliff  does. 

(3)  To  stick,  or  adhere.  IVetf.  Also,  to  tie  or 
fasten.  Somertel. 

(4)  /f’f  hat^  it  that  hat  if,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  7V>  hang  out,  to  give  a party.  To 
hang  an  arte,  to  hang  back  or  hesitate.  Tlie 
last  phrase  occurs  in  Hudibras.  To  hang  the 
/(p,  to  pout,  to  look  sullen.  To  hang  tn  the 
belDropet,  to  be  asked  in  church  and  then 
defer  the  marriage.  To  hang  in  one't  hair,  to 
scold  or  abuse. 

HANG  BY.  A hanger-on  ; a dependent. 


IIANGE.  The  lights,  heart,  and  liver,  or  pluck 
of  an  animal.  M'ett. 

IIANGEDLY.  Reluctantly.  A'brM. 

HANGEN.  Same  as  Hang  (2). 

HANGER.  (1)  A pot-hook.  lar,  dial. 

(2)  The  fringed  loop  or  strap  appended  to  the 
girdle,  in  which  the  da^er  or  small  sword 
usually  hung. 

Mctu  iwords  In  hangert  hang  fast  by  their  side, 
Their  sUrropa  hang  when  a<  they  u»e  to  ride. 

Tayltrt^'t  Wurktt,  1630,  H.  Kl? 

(3)  A hanging  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a hill 
South. 

HANGEREL.  Same  as  Cambrel, t\.\. 

HANGER-ON.  A dependent,  f'ar.  dial. 

HANG-GALLOWS.  A villain ; a fellow  who  de- 
serves the  gallows.  Var.  dial. 

H.\NGING.  Tapestry.  See  Warton,  ii.  429 
Taylor’s  Workes,  1630,  ii.  133. 

HANGING-LEVEL,  A regular  level  or  plain 
an  inclined  plane.  Eatt. 

HANGING-MONTH.  November.  Var.  dial. 

HANGING-SIDE.  The  higher  side  of  a vein 
that  is  not  perpendicular. 

HANGING-WALL.  The  wall  or  side  over  the 
regular  vein.  Derbyth. 

IIANG-IT.  A common  exclamation  of  disap- 
)K)intmcnt  or  contempt.  Var.  dial. 

HANGLES.  The  iron  moveable  crook,  com- 
posed  of  teeth,  and  suspended  over  the  fire  for 
culinar)'  purposes.  North. 

HANGMAN.  A term  of  endearment.  He)*wood*8 
Edward  IV.  p.  82. 

HANG  MAN’S- WAGES.  Thirteen  pence  half- 
penny. Sec  Grose. 

HANGMENT.  (I)  To  play  the  hangment,  i.  e. 
to  he  much  enraged.  AorM. 

(2)  Hanging;  suspension.  Pr.  Part. 

HANGNAILS.  Small  pieces  of  partially  sepa- 
rated skin  about  the  roots  of  the  finger-nails. 
Var.  dial 

HANGNATION.  Very ; extreme.  F^nf. 

HANG-SLEEVE.  A dangler.  SuJf^oU. 

HANG*  SUCH.  Same  as  Hang~gallo%rs,  q.  v. 

HaNGULHOOK.  a fish-hook. 

The  fluhere  hath  lost  hii  hangultumk. 

Rr^erpt.  Hi*t.  p.  161 . 

HANK.  (1)  To  banker  after.  North. 

(2)  A skein  of  thread,  or  worsted ; a rope  or 
latch  for  fastening  a gate.  Hence,  to  fasten. 
To  keep  a good  hank  upon  your  horse,  to  have 
a good  hold  of  the  reins.  The  rope  that  goes 
over  the  saddle  of  the  tbUl-hnrse  is  termed 
the  thill-hanks.  To  make  a ravelled  hank,  to 
put  anything  into  confusion.  To  have  a hank 
on  another,  to  have  him  entangled.  To  catch 
a hank  on  one,  to  take  advantage  of  or  he 
revenged  on  him. 

3)  A habit,  or  practice.  North. 

4)  A body,  or  assemblage.  IVarw. 

(5)  A handle.  Somertet. 

(6)  An  ox  rendere<l  furious  by  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Middl. 

HANKETCHER.  A haiidkorcbicf.  Eatt. 
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HANKLK.  To  entangle,  or  twist.  A’or/A. 

IIANKTKI.O.  A silly  fellow.  South. 

HANNA.  Have  not.  Var.  diat. 

HANNIEL.  A bad  fellow.  North.  Skelton  has 
haynyarde,  i.  282. 

HANMEU.  A teasing  person.  Yori»h. 

HANNIKIN-UOGY.  An  old  English  dance. 

HANS.  Quantity;  multitude.  Ilaii. 

HANSE.  (1)  The  upper  part  of  a door  frame. 
**  AntlanttMt  ymages  of  antique  sette  over 
doores  in  the  comers  of  an  haunce,**  Elyot, 
1559.  “The  haunse,  or  Hntcll  of  a doorc," 
Cotgrave,  in  t.  Ctaveau  ; “ th^  haunse  of  a 
dore,  un  dc»niM  de  por/e.'*  Florin,  ]>.  507. 
apparently  makes  it  synonymous  with  thresh* 
old,  and  early  scientidc  writers  use  it  occa- 
sionally for  the  spring  of  an  arch. 

(2)  To  enhance,  exalt.  Chester  Plays,  j,  168. 

ilANSEL.  A gift,  reward,  or  bribe.  SecRoynard 
tbc  Foxe,  p.  146  ; Depos.  Kic.  II.  p.  30 ; Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  96.  It  is  a new  year’s  gift,  an 
earnest  or  earnest  penny,  any  gift  or  purchate 
at  a particular  time  or  season ; also,  the  Iirst 
use  of  anything.  The  first  money  receive<l  in 
the  morning  for  the  sale  of  goods  is  the  han- 
sel, and  it  is  accounted  fortunate  to  be  the 
purchaser.  Hansel-Monday  is  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  year,  when  it  is  usual  to  make  pre- 
sents to  children  and  ser>ants.  “ To  hansel 
oiir  sharp  blades,"  to  use  them  for  the  first 
time.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  29.  In  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  113,  it  means  the  first  action. 
“In  the  way  of  good  hansell,  de  bonne  m*e," 
Palsgrave.  In  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  a pre- 
sent to  a young  woman  at  her  wedding  is 
called  a go^  handsel.  The  first  purchaser  in 
a shop  newly  opened  haneele  it,  as  the  first 
purchaser  of  the  day  does  a niarkct.  “ The 
first  bridall  banket  after  the  wedding  dayc,  the 
goo<l  handsetl  feast,"  Nomenclator,  p.  80 ; 
“ Gossips  feasts,  as  they  tearme  them,  good 
handsel  feasts,"  Withais,  cd.  1608,  p.  291. 
“ Handselled,  that  hath  the  handscll  or  first 
use  of,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Kttrrine.  “ HislTc 
hansell  for  the  mar,"  Robin  Hood,  i.  87. 
From  the  following  very  curimts  passage,  it  | 
appears  the  writer  disMieved  the  common 
superstition  respecting  tbc  good  fortune  of  the 
hansel,  or  banc^ 
or  hancei  y can  no  skyllc  also, 

Hyt  )■  noujt  to  bclevr  iharto  ; 

Me  ihynkcth  hyt  yi  faU  every  deyi, 

V b«lcve  hyt  noujt,  ne  never  »hnl  weyl. 

For  many  havyn  glad  hancri  at  the  murw. 

And  to  hem  or  evyn  cometh  mochyl  torw. 

MS.  HarL  17m,  r.  3 

Therfore  Ihoii  liaste  feblc 
And  warte  bclyde  (he  schail. 

MS.  Cantab.  V(.  ii.  3B.  f.  116. 

HANSELINR.  A kind  of  short  jacket,  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer. 

H ANS-EN-KELDER.  A Dutch  phrase,  mean- 
ing Jack  in  the  ce//ar,  but  formerly  applied 
ioculariy  to  an  unborn  infant. 

IIA.NT.  ilavc  not.  f'ar.dial. 
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I IIANTETII,  Frequenleth  ; maketb  much  use  of 
I Il^ame. 

' IIANTICK.  Mad;  cracked.  Rimoor. 
IIANTINGS.  The  handles  which  fix  on  to  the 
Sliced  of  a scythe.  North. 

HANTLE.  A liandfid  ; much;  many;  a great 
quantity.  J'ar.  dint. 

HANTY.  Wanton  ; restive.  A'orM. 
HANYLONS.  The  wiles  of  a fox.  Sec  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  181. 

HAP.  (1)  To  wrap  np ; to  clothe.  Hence,  cover- 
ing. Stillinu.se. 

The  scheifcrdr  keppid  Ms  «taf  ful  »armc, 

And  hayfbl  it  ever  undur  his  harmc*. 

US.  Oin/'i6.  Kf  V.  4fl,  .*■.  i3. 

(2)  Chance;  fortune.  (vf.-5.) 

He  srml)  ih  yowrys  bothe  http  and  helo, 

And  for  yow  dyid  my  derc  tone  derc. 

M.S.  Cantab.  F(.  il.  3H,  f.  48. 

(3)  To  encourage  or  set  on.  North. 
il.\P-IIARLOT.  A coarse  coverlet.  Baret  says. 

“a  course  covering  made  of  divers  shreds." 
Upton,  MS.  additions  to  Junius,  gives  a 
strange  etymology, — “ Hapbarlet,  or  close 
coverlet,  etyin.  q.  d.  a hartot  by  hap  to  keep 
one  warm." 

IIAPNEDE.  Happened;  chanced.  “Us  es 
fuUc  hapnede,"  MS.  Morte  Artbure.  “ It  hap- 
pencth  me  well,  whiche  saycing  we  use  whan 
of  a good  dede  good  and  welthe  hath  foloweth. 
i7  me  prent  bien,**  Palsgrave. 

HAPNY.  A halfpenny.  H>#f. 

H.APPA.  MTiat  think  you  ? North. 

IIAPPE.  To  happen.  Chaucer. 

HAPPEN.  Perhaps  ; possibly.  North. 
HAPPEN-ON.  To  meet  with.  IJnc. 

HAPPER.  To  crackle  I to  patter.  Wefst. 
HAPPILY.  Haply.  Cotgrave. 

H.XPPING.  A coarse  coverlet.  Also,  any  kind 
of  covering.  North.  Sec  the  Test.  Vetuslo, 
p.  454,  a will  dated  1503. 

HAPPY.  (1)  Rich.  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  401. 

(2)  Happy  fjo  lucky,  any  thing  done  at  a ven- 
ture. Happy  man  be  hi*  dote,  may  happiness 
Im?  his  lot.  North. 

IIAPPYLYCHE.  Perhaps.  See  an  early  gloss 
in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  78. 

HAPS.  (1)  A hasp.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  Tlic  lower  part  of  a half-door.  Deton. 

HAPT.  Happed,  or  wrapped  up.  Leland. 
HAQUE.  A hand-gun,  al>out  three-quarters  of 

a yard  long.  Haquebut,  an  arquebus. 

IIAR.  (1)  Hair.  Kyiig  .\lisaunder,  5025. 

(2)  Their.  Riteon. 

(3)  The  hole  in  a stone  on  which  the  spindle  of 
a door  or  gate  rests.  Durh.  The  har-tree  is 
the  head  of  the  gate  in  which  the  foot  or  bot- 
tom of  the  spindle  is  placed. 

(4)  Higher.  Northumb. 

(5)  A drizxling  rain,  or  fog.  A'orM. 
HARAGEOUSE.  Violent;  stern;  severe. 

lloirellcand  HardcITe,  happy  in  armai. 

Sir  Urrylle  and  air  Hcrygalle,  thl»«  hnrngfcu*^ 
knyithltes.  Mortt  Atthurr,  MS.  f.  71. 

Strawc  be  he  never  so  harragf<>ttt« 

Oerfeee,  MS.  S-e.  Antiq.  1.14,  f.  .181. 
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HARAS.  A stud  of  hones  j t stable.  “ Equi- 
cium,  a hares,”  Nominale  MS.  Cf.  Dcpos. 
Ric.  Il.p.  15. 

Tiuin  lopen  about  hem  the  Lombarv* 

As  wicked  colte»  out  of  harat. 

Cy  of  ItVinriAre,  p.  2h5. 

HARBEGIERS.  Pewons  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  king,  or  their  masters. 
HardfMhertf  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  36,  is  appa> 
rentlv  the  same  word. 

HARBENYOWRE.  A lodging. 

Nowe  yt  he  come  with  gret  honowre 
To  Rome  to  hy>  harbentMore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  S8«  f.  153. 

HARDER.  The  hom-beam.  Etui. 

HARBEUGAGE.  Inn  ; lodging. 

Hyet  to  theAarbrrgn^  tharc  the  kyng  horyt. 

Morte  .^rthure,  US.  lAneolH,  f.  79> 

HARBINGERS.  See //ar*?yi>ra. 

HARBOROUS.  Hospitable.  Coverdale. 

HARBORROW.  Lodging ; protection.  Also,  to 
lodge  in  an  inn.  Lydgate. 

HARBOUR.  The  term  applied  to  the  lodgment 
of  the  hart  or  hind.  See  Twici.p.  27.  The  man 
who  held  the  lymer  was  called  the  harbourer^ 
and  his  business  was  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  on  his  ring^walks,  and  find  by  his 
hound  where  a hart  or  other  beast  had  gone 
into  the  wood  from  his  pasture.  He  then  foI> 
lowed  the  scent  till  he  thought  he  was  near 
the  lair,  and  having  taken  some  of  the  freshest 
fewmets  be  could  find,  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  This  was  called  harbouring  the 
hart.  See  also  the  Gent.  Rec. 

HARBROUGHE.  Harlwur;  lodging.  ^Vehave 
also  harburgerye,  and  other  forms. 

HARBURGEN.  See  Hahergetm. 

ll.\RD.  (1)  Sour,  said  of  ale.  Var.dial. 

(2)  Hard  of  hearing^  deaf.  Hard  and  uharp, 
scarcely,  cruelly,  harshly.  Hard  laid  on,  ver>’ 
ill.  Hard-setq  scarcely  able  ; very  obstinate. 

(3J  Hardy  ; strong.  South, 

(4)  Full  grown.  Somereet. 

(5)  Miserly ; covetous ; very  mean.  North. 

6)  Half  tiiwy.  Yorkth. 

t)  Sharp ; grievous ; hardship ; sorrowful ; ter- 
rible : great ; hard.  Ileame.  Also,  danger. 

(9)  A hunlle.  Nominale  MS. 

(10)  A small  marble.  Somerset. 

H.\RI)AUNT.  Courageous.  Lydgate. 

HARUBEAM.  Same  as  JIarber,  q.  v.  It  is 

mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  212. 

HARO-BY.  Very  near.  lar.  dial. 

HARD-CORN.  Wheat  and  r>c.  North. 

HARDE.  To  make  hard.  {J.-S.) 

HARDEL.  The  back  of  the  hand. 

HARDELY.  Boldly ; certainly.  (^.-A.) 

And  Kardip,  aungel,  tru«t  ihrrto. 

For  doughtles  it  shs)  be  do. 

MS.  CnlU  Trin.  Dubl.  D.  It.  iU. 

HARDEN.  (1)  To  air  clothes.  Salop. 

(2)  To  grow  dear.  AorM.  “ At  the  hardest,” 
or  most,  Harrison,  p 145. 

(3'  Strong  or  coarse  cloth.  Line. 

(4)  Hemp.  Yorkshire  Dial.  1697.  **  Slupa,  a 

hardcs,”  Nominale  MS.  See  Harde. 


HARDHEAD.  Hardihood. 

HARDHEADS.  Knapweed.  A'orM.  Also  the 
same  game  ns  Cockt  (2). 

HARD-HOLD.  A stiff  dispute.  Halt. 

HARDHOW.  The  plant  marigold. 

HARDIESSE.  Boldness.  {^.~N.) 

And  for  to  token  overroore. 

It  hath  and  schatle  ben  evermore 
That  of  knyjthode  the  prowcaae 
It  grounded  upon  haniir»te. 

Goirrr,  US.  Sue.  134,  f.  llfi. 

H.\RD1M£NT.  Courage ; acts  of  courage. 
Carew's  Tasso,  4to.  1594. 

HARDING.  Hardening.  {A.^S.) 

HARD-IRON.  Com  crowfoot.  North. 

HARDISHREW.  A field-mouse.  Staff.  Also 
called  the  hardUtraw. 

HARDLE.  (1)  To  entangle.  Doraet. 

(2)  A hurdle.  Harrison,  p.  184. 

HARDLEYS.  Scarcely ; hardly.  North.  Soma- 
times,  hardHnga. 

HARDMEAT.  Com.  KenneiL 

HARDMEN.  Men  who,  by  eating  a certain 
herb,  became  imiienious  to  shot,  except  the 
shot  was  made  of  silver. 

HARDNESS.  Cruelty  ; severity.  {A.^N.) 

HAKDON.  Heard.  Heame. 

HARDS.  (1)  Coarse  flax;  the  refuse  of  flax  or 
hemp.  ” Grettea  de  tin,  the  bards  or  towe  of 
flax,”  Cotgrave.  Also,  small  pieces  of  coarse 
linen  matted  together,  with  which  mattresses 
arc  stuffed.  See  Harden, 

(2)  V'ery  hard  cinders.  Eaai. 

HARD-THISTLE.  Scrratula  arvensis.  Eaet. 

HARD-WOOD-TREES.  Trees  that  change 
their  leaves  annually.  North. 

HARDWORKEN.  Industrious.  Weat. 

HARDYE.  To  encourage,  embolden.  (vf.-iV.) 

HARDYSSEUE.  Encouraged.  //drdyMy,  hardi- 
ness, Imldncss.  Ileame. 

HARE.  (1)  Hoarv.  Perceval,  230,  237,  300. 
1780,2190.  2200. 

(2)  To  hurry,  harass,  or  scare.  Hence  we  may 
perhaps  have  harum  acarttm. 

T3)  A mist,  or  thick  fog.  North. 

(4)  Her;  she.  Emtoor. 

(5)  Their.  Octovian,  1092. 

HARE-BRAINED.  Giddy ; thoughtless. 

HARECOPPE.  A bastard.  Very  wrongly  ex- 
plained by  Narcs,  in  v. 

HARENESSE.  Hairiness.  Heame. 

HARE-NUT.  An  earthnut.  Yorkah. 

HAREODE.  A herald.  See  Sharp’s  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  121. 

HARE-PIPE.  A snare  for  hares.  See  the  ex- 
ample given  under  Go-bet. 

HARES-EYE*  The  wild  campion. 

HARE’S-FOOT.  To  kiss  the  hare’s  foot,  i.  c„ 
to  be  too  late  for  an)-thing. 

HARE-SUPPER.  The  harvest-home.  Derb. 

HAREWE.  A harrow.  Harenyd, 

harrowed,  Nominale  MS. 

HAREWEN.  Arrows.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  391. 

HAUGUEBUSIER.  A soldier  who  carried  a 
harquebus.  Cotgrave. 

HARIE.  (1)  To  hurr)'.  Chaneer, 
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(2)  Devastation.  Langtoft,  p.  157. 

HARIFF.  Catch>weed.  North, 

HARINGE.  A kind  of  serpent. 

HARK.  To  guess  at.  Yorkwh,  Hark-ye>but, 
i.  e.  do  but  hear ! 

HARL.  (1)  A mist  or  fog.  North. 

(2)  To  entangle  ; to  confuse.  Var.  dial. 

HARLAS.  Harmless.  Chron.  Vil.  p.  5. 

IIAKLE.  (1)  Hair,  or  wool.  North. 

(2)  Three  hounds.  Oxon.  This  corresponds  to 
a leash  of  greyhounds. 

(3)  To  cut  a slit  in  the  one  of  the  hinder  legs  of 
an  an*mal  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it. 

HARLED.  Mottled,  as  cattle.  North. 

HARLEDE.  Drove;  hurled.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  487  ; St.  Brandan,  p.  11. 

And  harUtltn  heom  out  of  the  londe, 

And  with  tormeos  msnle  buy  «lowe. 

MS.  Laud.  108.  r.  166. 

HARLINGS.  The  hocks  of  a horse. 

HAREOCK.  Supposed  to  mean  the  charlock, 
in  Drayton  and  Shakespeare. 

IIARl.OT.  A term  originally  applied  to  a low 
depraved  class  of  society,  the  ribalds,  and 
having  no  relation  to  sex. 

Salle  never  harUdt  have  happe,  thorowe  heipe  of  my 
lorde, 

To  kylle  a crowndc  kynft  with  kryeomeenoynttede. 

Marie  Arihurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  79. 

HARLOTRY.  Ribaldry.  (^.-.V.) 

HARIjS.  The  earnest,  or  token.  (.Y.-5.) 

Better  it  ware  to  hyme  that  he  ware  unbome, 
than  lyfe  wlthowtlrne  grace,  for  grace  et  harle  of 
that  laitand  joyc  that  it  to  come. 

MS  Lincoln  A.  \.}7,f,S43. 

IIARLVCHE.  Early.  “ Harlyche  and  latte,” 
Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  21. 

HARM.  A contagions  disease.  If'ett. 

HARMAN>BECK.  A constable,  //arnttma,  the 

stocks.  Old  cant  terms. 

HARMLES.  Without  arms.  Hrame. 

HARMS.  To  mimic.  York»h. 

HARN.  Coarse  linen.  North, 

H.ARNEIS.  Armour ; furniture. 

HARNEISE.  To  dress  ; to  put  on  armour. 

HARNEN.  Made  of  horn.  IVilts. 

H ARNES.  The  brains.  North. 

And  of  hys  hede  he  brake  the  bone. 

The  Aornea  lay  iippon  the  atone. 

IfS.  HflW.I701.f.34. 
The  cleniynge  place  of  the  hert  it  under  the 
armett  the  clentyng  place  of  the  lyver  1<  byiwyx 
the  thee  and  the  body  t and  the  clentyng  place  uf 
the  harneo  e*  under  the  ere.  • 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i 17.  f.  301. 

HARNESS.  (1)  Any  kind  of  implement  or  ma- 
chine. We$t.  Also  as  //ar7tei>,  q.  V.  Har- 
ness-horse, a horse  protected  by  armour. 
” Harnes-man,  armigerf*'  Palsgrave. 

(2)  Temper ; humour.  South, 

IIARNISH.  To  harness.  Salop. 

HARN.  PAN.  Tlie  skull.  North,  ” Crinium, 
a hampane,”  NominalcMS. 

HARNSEY.  A heron.  Hence  harruey^gutted, 
lank  and  lean.  Ea$t. 

HARO.  The  ancient  Norman  hue  and  cry  ; the 
exclamatfou  of  a person  to  procure  assistance 


when  his  person  or  property  was  in  danger. 
To  cry  out  haro  on  any  one,  to  denounce  his 
evil  doings.  I/aroU  flarome,  an  exclama* 
tion  of  astonishment  and  alarm,  mentioned 
by  Palsgrave. 

IIAROFE.  Catch-weed.  See  Hariff. 

T«k  wormod,  or  haro/e,  or  wodebynde,  and 
ttimpe  it,  and  wryngc  owt  the  Jeutc,  and  do  it  Icwke 
in  thyne  ere.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17, f.  aw. 

IIAROOD.  A herald.  Torrent,  p.  72. 

HAKOWES.  Arrows.  Somerset. 

So  they  achett  with  harowre  imaU, 

And  aett  laddum  to  the  walle. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ft.  11.  38.  f.  161. 

HARP.  To  grumble.  Norihumb. 

HARPER.  An  Irish  shilling,  which  bore  the 
figure  of  a harp,  and  was  in  reality  only  worth 
ninepence.  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  404. 

Although  such  mutiquetomeathUliog  coat. 

Yet  la  it  worth  but  nine-pence  at  the  moat. 

BamJUld*e  Lady  Peeunla,  1390. 

HARPERS-CORD.  A harpsichord. 

IIARPOUR.  A harper.  (Shauerr. 

IIARP-SIIILLING,  Same  as  ^aryier,  q.  V. 

The  haberdaihert  by  natural  operation  of  thia 
comet  arc  fortunate,  for  olde  hattei  new  lr»md  ahall 
not  last  long,  and  shall  not  pAue  for 

twclvcpeoce.— Fasre/u/l  and  Lameniab/e  KffitciM  of 
Two  dangeroue  Ct*mcte,  1591. 

HARPY.  A species  of  hawk.  Gent.  Rec. 

HARR.  To  snarl  angrily.  North. 

HARRAS.  The  harvest.  West. 

IIARRE,  (1)  Higher.  Chester  Plays,  i.  131. 

(2)  The  back  upright  timber  of  a gate,  by  which 
it  is  hung  to  itsjwst.  Nomenclator,  iSHO. 

(3)  Out  of  harre,  out  of  order.  See  Jamieson. 
flerre,  MS.  Bodl.  294. 

Thei  aaken  all  judgemedt 

Ayenc  the  man,  and  make  hyrn  warre, 

Thcr  while  hiintclfe  atantout  of  hanr. 

ihtwer,  nl.  1554,  f,  6. 

IIARREN.  Made  of  hair.  East. 

HARREK.  Quicker.  An  exclamation  to  a horse 
in  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  9. 

H ARREST-D.AM.  Ilorvcsl-homc.  Yorksh. 

MARRIAGE.  Confusion.  Bast, 

HARRIDAN.  A haggard  old  woman  ; a mise- 
rable, worn-out  harlot.  Grose. 

IIARRIDGE.  The  straight  edge  of  a ruler,  oi 
anv  other  thing.  Yorksh. 

UARRIMAN.  A lizard.  Salop. 

HARRINGTON.  A farthing,  so  called  )>ccause 
Lord  Harrington  obtained  from  James  I.  a 
patent  for  making  brass  farthings.  Drunken 
Barnaby  says, 

Thence  to  Harrington  be  it  spoken, 

For  name-sake  1 gave  a token 
To  a beggar  that  did  crave  it. 

HARRISII.  Harsh.  See  Nares,  in  v. 

IIARROT.  A herald.  Hen  Jonson,  i.  28. 

Ryght  tone  were  thay  reddy  on  every  syde. 

For  the  Aorrorca  betwyxte  thame  fast  dyde  ryde. 

M.f.  Lan»d.  208,  f.  2n. 

II.\RROW.  (1)  Same  as  Haro,  q.  v. 

(2)  To  tear  to  pieces;  to  distract ; the  same  as 
Harry,  q.  v.  Hence  the  title  of  the  piece,  the 
Hs^owingof  Hell,  in  Harl.  MSS. 
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^3)  To  fatigue  greatly.  Line, 

HARROW-BALL.  The  frame  of  a harrow,  with- 
out the  spikea.  Line, 

HARROWER.  A kina  of  hawk.  Biome. 
HARKS.  Hinges  of  a door.  North.  The  two 
ends  of  a gate  are  so  called.  See  Harre. 
HARRY.  (1)  To  spoil,  or  plunder;  to  vex;  to 
torment ; to  impose  upon  ; to  drag  by  force  or 
violence. 

(2)  A rude  clown.  Craten. 
HARRY-BANMNGS.  Sticklebacks.  North. 
HARRY-GAUD.  A low  person.  North. 
HARRY-GROATS.  Groats  coined  in  Henry 
VIII. ’s  time,  of  which  there  were  several 
kinds ; but  the  term  was  sometimes  applied  to 
a pec^ar  impression.  **  Spurroyals,  llarry- 
groats,  or  such  odde  coine,*’  Citie  Match, 
p.  14.  See  also  Neres. 

HARRY-LION.  A horse-godmother.  See  the 
Christmas  Prince,  ed.  1816,  p.  33. 
HARRY'-LONG-LEGS.  Sec  Harrest-man, 
HARRY'-RACKET.  A game  played  somewhat 
similarly  to  Hide  and  Seek. 

HARSKE.  Dr>* ; astringent.  Pr.  Parr. 
HARSLET.  A pig’s  chitterlings.  '*Abaggise,a 
chitterling,  a hog’s  harslet,”  Nomcn.  p.  87. 
HARSTANE.  The  hearthstone.  North. 
HARSTOW.  nearest  thou  ? {A.^S.) 

HART.  (1)  Heard.  Towncley  .Myst.  p.  274. 

(2)  A haft ; a handle.  Somereet. 
HART-CLAVER.  Themclilot.  North. 
HARTICHALKS.  Artichokes.  Devon. 
HARTMANS.  The  stocks.  Dekker. 
HART-OP-GREECE.  Or  hart  of  greate^  a fat 

hart ; a capon  of  greaee,  a fat  capon,  &c.  Sec 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  59. 

HART-OF-TEN.  A hart  that  has  ten  or  eleven 
croches  to  his  horns.  Sec  Ben  Jonson’s 
Works,  vi.  254. 

HARTREE.  A gate-post.  South. 
HART-ROYAL.  A hart  that  csca|)es  after  liav- 
ing  been  pursued  by  royalty  was  ever  after- 
wards termed  a hart-royal ; and  if  the  king  or 
queen  make  proclamation  for  his  safe  return, 
he  was  then  called  a hart  rogal proclaimed. 
HARTS-EYE.  Wild  ditany.  TopeeU. 
HARTYKY'N.  A term  of  endearment.  Pals- 
grave’s Acolast  us,  1.540. 

HARU. M-SCARUM.  Very  giddy;  thoughtless. 
Harnm,  harm,  Havelok,  1983. 

HARVE.  A haw.  North  Eteex. 
HARVEST-BEEP.  A term  applied  to  any  kind 
of  meat  eaten  in  harvest.  Notf. 
HARVEST-C.\RT.  Men  employed  in  carting 
com  arc  said  to  be  at  harvent  cart. 
HARVEST-GOOSE.  See  Arryet^o*. 
HARVEST-L.ADY.  The  second  reaper  in  a 
row',  the  first  and  principal  reaper,  whose 
motions  regidatc  those  of  his  followers,  being 
called  the  harvest-lord.  The  second  reaper  is 
also  called  the  liar^est-quccn. 

HARVEST-MAN.  The  cranefly.  Var.  dial. 
ILVRVEST-ROW.  The  shrew  mouse.  Wilts. 
IIARWERE.  One  who  vexes,  torments,  or 
plunders.  Cov.  M\»t.  p.  160. 


HAS.  (1)  .\n  elliptical  expression  for  he  has,  not 
unusual  in  old  poetry. 

(2)  Haste.  Sir  Perceval,  487. 

IIASARDOUR.  A gamester.  (/f.-A'’.)  Hence 
hasardrie,  gaming.  “ Aliator^  a haserder,” 
Nominale  MS. 

HAS-ARMES.  See  As-armes. 

HASCHE.  Ashes.  Translated  by  cinis  in  MS. 

Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

HASE.  (1)  A hog's  haslet.  Norf. 

(2)  Hoarse.  Sec  (doss,  to  Ritson’s  Met.  Rom. 

3)  As.  Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 

4)  Small  rain,  or  mUt ; a fog.  North. 

(5)  To  breathe  short.  Line. 

(6)  To  beat;  to  thrash;  to  rub.  North, 
HASELRYS.  A hazle-bush.  (A.-S.) 

HASH.  (1)  A sloven  ; one  who  talks  bash,  or 

nonsense.  North. 

(2)  Harsh ; unpleasant ; rough  ; severe  ; quick. 
Var.  dial. 

HASK.  (1)  Rough;  parched;  stiff;  coarse; 

harsh ; dry.  North. 

(2)  A fish-basket.  Spenser. 

HASKERDE.  A rough  fellow.  Dekker.  Called 
in  the  North  haspert.  **  Vilanc  hastanidis, 
Percy’s  Rcl.  p.  25. 

HASLE-OIL.  A severe  beating.  Var.  dial. 

' HASLET.  Same  as  Harslet,  q.  v. 

HASP.  The  iron  catch  of  a door  w bicli  falls  into 
a loop.  Hence,  to  fasten.  See  Gesta  Romano- 
rum,  p.  164. 

HASPAT.  A youth  between  a man  and  a lx»y. 

Also  called  a haspenald. 

H.\SPIN.  An  idlefellow.  A'brM. 
HASPINFULL.  A handful.  Notts. 

HASSELL.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
breaking  fiax  and  hemp. 

IIASSEN.  Asses.  Rob.  Glouc. 

HASSOCK.  A reed,  or  rus,h ; a tuft  of  rushes,  or 
coarse  grass.  North.  See  Harrison’s  England, 
pp.  213, 236.  A basket  made  of  hassocks  was 
called  a hassock. 

Atid  that  ha$torkt  ihould  begotten  !d  the  reo,  and 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  laid  bank  in  aeveral  places 
where  need  required.  Dugdah't  Imbankinf,  p.3i2. 

HASSOCK-HEAD.  A busby  entangled  head  of 
coarse  hair.  East. 

HASTE.  To  roast.  Hence,  perhaps,  hasting 
apples,  or  pears.  West. 

IIASTELETY'S.  Part  of  the  inwards  of  a wild 
boar.  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  154.  There  were  seve- 
ral dishes  in  cookery  so  called. 

Sch|}  fechedc  of  ihe  kytrbyDe 
Ha»teletai  In  galentyne, 

The  achuldir  of  the  wyld  atrync. 

AfS.  Jttncfiln  A.  1,  17,  f.  135. 
HASTELICHE.  Hastilv  ; quicklv;  suddenly. 
HASTEU.  (1)  A surfeit'  North! 

(2)  A tin  meat-screen,  to  reflect  the  heat  while 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  going  on.  Hal- 
Umsh.  Gloss,  p.  48.  **  Hasticre,  that  rostylhe 
mete,”  Pr.  Parv.  p.  229.  These  terms  may  l>c 
connected  with  each  other. 

IIASTERY’.  lUvasted  meat.  Lydgate. 

HASTIP.  ^a^ly.  Chaucer. 

HASTIFLICHE.  Hastily.  (A.-.N.) 
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HASTILOKEST.  Most  quickly,  or  hastily. 
HASTILY.  Impatiently.  Hah. 
IIASTING'HARNESS.  Armour  used  at  ahas- 
tilude,  or  spear  play. 

II.kSTINGS.  A variety  of  peas.  Suffolk. 
IIASTITE.  Haste ; rapidity.  {A.-S.) 

Then  coom  a doom  in  hoMtiti, 

To  hem  that  Iona#  had  spared  be. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab,  f,  10. 

HASTIVENESSE.  Rashness;  pride.  (A.-N.) 
HASTLEK.  Same  as  Achelor,  q.  v. 
HASTNER.  Same  as  Hatter  (2). 
HASTYBERE.  A kind  of  com,  explained  by 
trimensu  in  Pr.  Panr.  p.  228. 
HASTY-PODDISH.  A hasty  pudding.  It  is 
made  with  milk  and  flour.  North. 
HASTYVYTE.  Hastiness ; rashness.  (^A.-N.) 
Vengcaunce  ami  irrathe  in  an  hastyrytr, 

Wyihao  UQStadefast  aperyte  of  indyacrccioun. 

MS.  Otntob.  Ff.  I.  fl,  f.  137- 

HAT.  (1)  Hot.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3270. 

(2)  Is  called.  (A.-$.) 

Hat  not  thy  fadur  Hochon, 

Alto  have  thou  blitae  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  48. 

(3)  Pnet.  of  hit.  Var.  dial. 

(4)  Ordered  ; commanded.  Jlitxon.  It  is  a 
suhst.  in  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  158. 

(5)  Heated,  as  hay  or  corn.  North. 

HATBAT.  The  common  bat.  WV»A 
HAT-BUU.\RTS.  Hat-brims.  North. 
HATCH,  (1)  To  inlay,  as  with  silver,  Ac.;  to 

engrave.  A sword  gilt,  or  ornamcnled,  was 
said  to  be  hatched.  Hence,  generally,  to 
adorn  or  beautify.  * j 

(2)  To  stain,  smear,  or  colour.  “ I'nliatch’d 
rapier,"  Twelfth  Night,  Hi.  4. 

(3)  A wicket,  or  half-door.  Var.  dial.  To  leap 
the  hatch,  to  run  away. 

(4)  To  fasten.  Var.  dial. 

HATCHEE.  A dish  of  minced  meat. 
HATCHES.  Dams,  or  mounds.  C’orwir. 
HATCHRT-F.\CED.  Lean  and  furrowed  by 

deep  lines.  Devon. 

HATCHMENTS.  The  different  ornaments  on 
a sword,  Ac.  Holme,  1688. 

HATE.  To  be  named.  {A.-S,) 

HATEFUL.  Full  of  hatred.  (A.-S.) 

HATERE.  (1)  Hotter.  {A.-S.) 

That  oedc  of  a drope  of  watcra 
Thare  he  brenned,  nevere  th)  nge  hattrt. 

MS.  Hart.  2360.  f.  70. 

(2)  Dress ; clothing.  {A.-S.) 

Sche  itrypyd  of  hur  hntere. 

And  wytche  hur  body  in  rlcnc  watrre . 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  |1.  30,  f.  33. 

HATEREDYNE.  Hatred.  (A..S.) 

Ane  e*  aotrrerfyne  to  »peKp,  or  here  oghte  be 
kpokene,  that  may  aowue  uotogude  to  thaym  that 
lhay  hale.  M.S.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  218. 

IIATEREL.  The  crown  of  the  head. 

Also  fro  the  Aa/arei  of  the  croun 
To  the  sole  of  the  foot  ther  doun, 

MS.  Athmoi^t  41.  f.  17. 

HATERING.  Dressing ; attire.  {A.-S.) 
HATERLYNGE.  “ Snatching,"  ed.  1597. 


HAU 

Mekety  hym  auiwcre  aad  noght  to  haieHymfe, 

And  so  thou  scbalt  slake  bis  mode,  and  behisder* 
lynge.  The  OwnU  fV{/ thought  bir  Daughter. 

HATE-SPOT.  The  ermine.  ToptelL 
HATIIE.  (1)  7b  be  in  a hathe,  to  be  matted 
closely  together,  ffvst. 

(2)  A trap-door  in  a ship.  Howell,  1660. 
HATIIELEST.  Most  nohlc.  (A.^S.) 

1 am  ctimync  fra  the  conquerour  curtal»c  and 
gentille, 

As  one  of  the  hatheUet  of  Arthur  knyghtea. 

Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  64. 

HATHELL.  A nobleman,  or  knight.  Sec 
Wright’s  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  33. 

HATHENNES.  Heathendom.  (yf.-.V.) 

; HATHER.  Heath,  or  ling.  North. 

HATIE.  Haughtiness.  Heame. 

HATIEN.  To  hate.  {A.^S.) 

HATKIN.  A finger-stall.  Suffolk. 

H.\TOUS.  Hateful.  Hardyng,  f.  52, 
IIATREN.  Garments ; clothes.  {A.-S.) 

Defy]  hyt  so  u|K>n  a day 
That  pore  men  sate  yn  the  way. 

And  spred  here  katren  on  here  barme, 

Ajens  the  sonne  that  was  warme. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  37. 

HATREX.  Hatred.  Langtoft,  p.  124. 
HATS-OP-ESTATE.  Caps  of  dignity,  used  at 
coronations,  and  in  processions. 

HATTENE.  Called ; named.  (A.-S.) 

The  secunde  dedcly  synne  cs  hattene  envy ; that 
es.  a iurowe  and  a syce  of  the  welefare,  and  a Joy  of 
theevylle  fareof  oure evcnecristene. 

I MS.  Unraln  A.  1.  17,  f.  818. 

HATTER.  (1)  To  entangle.  North. 

{2)  To  exjHiKC  to  danger  ; to  wear)’  out ; to  wear 
out : to  harass,  or  trouble. 

HATTEROL.  The  same  as  llaferel,  q.  v. 
HATTERS.  Spiders?  Paltgrave. 

HATTIL.  A thumb-stall.  Derb. 

, HATTLE.  Wild ; skittish.  Cheth. 

HATTOCK.  A shock  of  corn.  North. 
HATTON.  Same  as  Ackdoun,  q,  v. 

Befysedud  onagode  hatton. 
liyt  was  worthe  many  a towne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  n.  38,  f.  10 

HATTOU.  Art  thou  named  ? (/f.-5.) 
H.ATURE.  Poison ; venom.  {A.-S.) 

Then  was  ther  a dragon  grete  and  grymme, 

Pullc  of  Soturr  and  of  venym. 

I MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  946. 

i HAUBER-JANNOCK.  An  oat-cake.  North. 

! HAUBERK.  A coat  of  mail.  {A.-N.) 

I Syr  Mador  alle  redy  was 

^ With  hclme,DDd  shcldc,  and  haubarke  shene. 

' MS.  HaH.  m2,  f.  103. 

HAUCEPYS.  Hancepys  ? 

Alftomen  laketh  hem  yn  puttys,  and  with  nedics, 
and  with  Adurepj/«,  or  wlih  venemous  powdret  that 
men  gy veih  hem  yn  flesh,  and  many  other  m.in-  res. 

Af.S.  Bo<U.  340. 

HAUCH.  (1)  To  gore  as  a bull.  Ti'ett. 
j (2)  To  speak  a bn)ad  accent.  Devon. 

I HAUCllEE-PAUCIlEE.  Said  of  potatoes 
1 boiled  to  a mash.  Detfon.  Sometimes  it  is, 
all  to  pouch. 

' HAL'D.  Hold;  stop;  go.  AbrM. 
HAUF-ROCKTON.  Quite  silly.  Yorkth. 
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HAUF-THICK.  Half  fat.  North. 

HAUGII.  Flat  ground  by  a river-side.  Also, ' 
a billot'k.  Abr/A. 

HAL'GHT.  Proud;  haughty.  Naret.  SjkjU 
hani/e  in  Arch,  xwiii.  lOG. 

HAUGHTY.  Windy.  Xor/olk. 

HAUK.  A cut,  or  wound.  A term  formerly 
used  in  fencing.  Holme,  lC8d. 

HAUKIT.  Very  ugly.  South. 

HAUL.  Tlie  hazel.  Somernet. 

HAULEN.  To  halloo.  “The  huntcrcs  thay 

haulcu/*  Robson,  p.  3. 

HAULM.  Straw;  stuhhie;  stalks  of  plants. 
Also,  to  cut  haulm.  / ar.  dial. 

HAULTE.  High.  Stanihurst,  p.  19. 

HAULTO.  A three-pronged  dung-fork. 

HAUM.  To  lounge  about.  Leic. 

HAUM-GOUBARO.  A silly  clown.  Yorkth. 

HAUMPO.  To  halt.  Lane. 

HAUMS.  The  skin.  (^.-5.) 

H A UM  U DE YS.  A purse.  .V.) 

HAU. NCE.  To  raise;  to  exalt.  {A.-S.) 

HAUNXII.  (1)  To  fondle  ; to  pet.  Line. 

(2)  To  throw  ; to  jerk.  North. 

UAUNDYLT.  Handled.  Rel.  Ant.i.ftG. 

HAUNKEDE.  Fastened.  Sec  Hank  (2). 

And  forthi  ere  (hay  cilledc  dedely  tynnes,  for 
thay  ga.<tcly  aUa  ilke  manes  snd  wnmaiies  taule  that 
es  hatifkttUin  alleor  in  any  of  ihayme. 

Unottn  A.  1.  I7.  f.  217. 

HAUNT.  Custom ; practice.  {A.-S.) 

HAUXTE.  To  practise;  to  pursue;  to  follow; 
to  frequent. 

Judas  wel  he  knew  the  stude 
That  jhesut  was  hnuntande. 

Curtor  Uundi,  .V.V.  CW/.  Trin.  C/ntab.  f.  97* 

HAUNTEI.ERE.  The  antler  of  a deer. 

HAUPURTH.  All  awkward  uncouth  person ; 
a worthless  bai^ain.  North. 

HAUlUJj.  To  drag,  or  pull.  North. 

HAUSE.  The  neck,  or  throat.  North.  See 
the  old  form  haU.  Hause-col,  a steel 
gorget  for  the  neck. 

HAUST.  (1)  High.  Heamf. 

2)  A cough  ; a cold.  North. 

3)  A hop-kiln.  Sujurr. 

HAUST.ME.NT.  A stiff  nnder-garment  to  keep 

the  body  erect. 

H.YUT.  iligh ; lofty  ; proud.  Lydgate. 

HAUTEIIEUE.  Haughtiness.  {A.^N.) 

HAUTEIX.  Haughty.  Also,  loud,  llaulein 
falcon,  a high-flying  hawk. 

IIAUTEPACE.  See  Halpace. 

HAUTESSE.  Highness ; greatness.  (.L-.V.) 

HAUVK.  (1)  The  helve  of  an  axe. 

(2)  To  come  near,  applied  to  horses. 

ilAUZE.N.  Same  as  HaUe,  q.  v.  Grose  has 
haw^e,  to  hug  or  embrace.  Sec  //anre. 

HAUjT.  Ought.  Apol.  I^U.  p.  39. 

HAV.  The  spikelet  of  the  oat.  Oats  wlien 
planted  are  said  to  be  haved.  Devon.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  SO. 

HAVAGE.  (I)  Race;  family.  Devon. 

(2)  Sort,  or  kind.  Exmoor, 

HAVANCK.  Good  mannen.  Devon.  Perhaps 
from  have,  to  l>ehavc. 


HAVE.  To  hare  ado,  to  meddle  in  a matter. 
To  have  a mind  to  one,  to  be  favourable  to 
him.  7b  hate  good  day,  to  bid  good  day.  7b 
have  on,  to  wear.  Have  sriVA  you,  1 will  go 
with  you. 

I have  broujt  the  undur  grene  wod  lyoe ; 

Fare  wel  and  hact  god*  dap. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  19. 

HAVED.  Head.  More  commonly 
Wot  he  defendeshym  hardily, 

Many  a batwd  he  made  blody. 

6>  of  H’aru'ike,  MiddUhiU  MS, 

HAVEING.  Cleaning  coni.  Cheeh 

llAVEKE.  Ahawk.  Of  Anre/tc ne of  hounde,” 
Reliq.  .Antiq.  i.  125. 

HAVEL.  (1)  The  slough  of  a snake.  Eatt.  Also 
as  Avel,  q.  v. 

(2)  A term  of  reproach.  Skelton. 

HAVELES.  Poor;  destitute. 

1 tay  Dot  »che  b hav*le». 

That  tche  nb  riche  and  wel  at  eee. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  134,  f.  143, 

HAVENET.  A small  haven.  See  Harrison, 
p.  58.  The  same  writer,  p.  53,  calls  haven, 
“ a new  word  growen  by  an  aspiration  ad*' 
to  the  old.” 

HAVER.  (1)  To  talk  nonsense.  Abr/A 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a barn-door;  a uurdle 
Salop, 

(3)  A gelded  deer.  Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 

(4)  Oats.  Hater-cake,  an  oat-cake.  Hater- 
pack,  an  oatmeal-bag. 

Take  and  make  tee  of  havpre-ttraa,  and  wa^cho  the 
hede  therwlth  ofte,  and  sail  do  hare  awayr. 

MS  Uncoln  A . i.  17.  f-  282. 

Tak  a hatcAovyre.roAre,  aod  lay  It  downe,  and  Uy 
thyne  eretherone  aU  hate  ab  thou  thole  it,  and  if 
ther  be  schrpe  louseor  any  other  q«lk  thyngc  in  it, 
it  salle  *one  crepe  owte.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  SKk 

HAVER-GRASS.  Wild  oats.  Cotgrave. 

HAVEIUDIL.  A sieve  for  oats,  or  haver. 

HAVKRIL.  A half-fool.  AbrM. 

HAVERING.  .\  gelded  buck.  Durham. 

HAVERS.  Manners,  far.  dial.  Shakes|>care 
has  hatiottr,  behaviour.  See  also  Harrington’s 
Nugae  Antiqutc,  i.  52. 

H.WES.  Effects;  possessions.  (A.-S.) 

HAVEY-SCAVEY.  Helter-skelter.  Cumh. 
Wavering ; doubtful.  Groee. 

HAVILER.  A crab.  Stteser, 

HAV’ING.  Same  as  Hare*,  q.  v. 

HAVOCK.  The  cry  of  the  soldiers  when  no 
quarter  was  given.  Sec  the  Ancient  Code  of 
Military  Laws,  1784,  p.  G. 

H.WOIIL  Wealth ; property.  (A.-N.) 

H.AW.  (1)  A yard,  or  inclosure.  Kent.  Chaucer 
has  it  for  a churchyard. 

(2)  The  ear  of  oats.  See  Hat. 

3)  Hungrv’.  West,  and  Cumb.  Dial. 

4)  To  look.  LooA  Aotr,  l(K)k.  Kent. 

(5)  A green  plot  in  a valley.  In  old  English, 
azure  colour. 

(6)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye.  “ The  haw  in 
the  eghe,”  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  1 7,  f.  285. 

HAWBUCK.  A silly  clown.  North.  Can  this 
have  .my  connexion  with  the  Chaucerian  word 
hnu'fbake.  Cant.  T.  4515  } 
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HAWCHAMOUTH.  A peraon  who  talks  inde- 
cently.  Devon. 

HAWCHEE.  To  feed  foully.  Exmoor. 

HAWELI.  Holy.  St.  Brandan,  p.  32. 

II.WVEN.  Hawthorn-berries.  Hawethen,  the 
hawthorn. 

HAWFLIN.  A simpleton.  Cumb, 

HAWID.  Hallowed.  Apol.  Loll  p.  103. 

HAM'K.  (1)  A lopping-hook.  Oxon, 

(2)  He  doea  not  know  a hawk  from  a hemshaw, 
helsver)'  stupid.  Corrupted  into  haudxaw  ! 
Hawk  of  the  frtt  coat^  a hawk  in  her  fourth 
year.  Sec  the  Gent.  Kec. 

(3)  Hawkainouthed^  one  w ho  is  constantly  hawk- 
ing and  spitting.  Weat. 

(•t)  A fore-tiiiger  bound  up. 

HAWKEY.  (1)  The  harvest  supper.  Hawkey- 
fot/r/,  the  last  load.  Eaat. 

(2)  A common  game,  played  by  boys  with  sticks 
and  a ball,  pronounced  hockey. 

HAWKIE.  A white-checked  cow.  A'or/A 

HAWKIN’.  Diminutive  of  Harry. 

II.\WKS’-FEET.  The  plant  columbine.  See  a 
list  in  .MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 

H AWKS'-HOODS.  The  sninll  hnods  which 
were  placed  over  the  heads  of  hawks. 

IIA  WLEGYFE.  Acknowledgeth. 

IIAWI, -TUESDAY.  Shrove  Tuewlay.  Devon. 

HAWM.  A handle,  or  helve.  Derb. 

HAWMRLI/.  A small  close,  or  paddock.  Kent. 

HAM'MING.  Awkwardness.  Line. 

HAWN.  A horse-collar.  Sorlh. 

HAWNTAYNE.  Haughty.  (.^.-.V.) 

Thui  theete  Towre 

Thni  he  knnwet  nngtit  hym*elfr>ght, 

And  mase  hyt  here  fullu  htmutayne^ 

And  fuUefniward  to  hyt  toverayne. 

Hmnp<4e,  MS.  Bowea,  p.  19. 
1 wan  no  hairtatfntt  of  herte  whllli  1 at  home 
lengede.  Morta  Arihure,  .MS.  Linorin,  f.  8i. 

IIAWPS.  An  awkward  clown.  North. 

HAWR.AWDE.  A herald.  {A.-N.) 

Ad  hawrawda  hyea  before,  the  beau  of  the  lordet, 
Hoid  at  the  herbergage,  o»t  of  tha  hyghe  iondea. 

Morta  Arthurat  MS,  iAncotn,  f.  85. 

HAWSE.  The  hose.  Yorknh. 

HAWTE.  To  raise ; to  exalt. 

HAWTHEEN.  The  hawthorn.  Pe^e. 

HAWTHER.  A wooden  pin  or  nail  for  a coat, 
Ac.  It  is  also  spelt  hawihem, 

HAWTIST.  Oughtest.  Apol.  Loll.  p.  37. 

HAWVELLE.  Silly  idle  nonsensical  talk. 

HAWYN.  To  have.  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

HAW3K.  To  confound  with  noise. 

HAXTER.  Same  as /foc^a/er,  q.  V. 

HAY.  (1)  A net,  used  for  catching  hares  or 
rabbits.  See  Collier,  iL  264. 

1 dar  not  alt  to  croppe  on  hawc. 

And  the  wy  vet  be  in  the  way  : 

Anon  thetireriih  becockea  m«we, 

Ther  ia  a ttouU  hara  in  hlr  Any. 

M8.  GanraS.  Pf.  v.  48.  t.  110. 

(2)  A hedge.  Still  in  nse  in  Norfolk,  but  grow- 
ing obsolete. 

(3)  A hit  1 An  exclamation  in  old  plays,  from 
the  ludian.  It  was  also  the  cry  of  hunters. 


[ (4)  A round  country'  dance.  **  Hayes,  jiggea, 
and  roundelayes,”  Martin’s  Month  a MindCf 
1589.  See  IlowcU,  1660. 

Shall  we  goe  daunce  the  AoirP 
Never  pipe  could  ever  play 
Dctier  ahepheard'a  roundelay. 

England  a He.'ieofi,  p.  898. 
(5)  An  inclosure.  See  Haw. 

HAY  BAY.  Noise;  uproar.  North. 
HAY-BIRD.  The  willow-wren.  H’eat. 
HAYCROME.  A kind  of  hay-rake.  The  term 
appears  to  l>e  obsolete. 

HAYDIGEE.  An  ancient  rural  dance.  The 
]ihrase  to  be  in  haydigeeat  high  spirits,  15  in 
use  in  Somersetshire,  and  is  no  doubt  a relic 
of  the  old  term. 

HAY-GOB.  The  black  blnd-weed.  ff^artc. 
HAY-GRASS.  The  after-grass.  If'eat. 
HAYHOFE.  The  herb  edera  ierreatria. 
HAY-HOUSE.  A liay-loft.  Paltgrave, 
HAY-JACK.  Tlie  white-throat.  Eaat. 
HAYLE.  Same  as  /fa/e,  q.v. 

Hagla  and  pulte  I Khali  fullefaate 
Torcyaebouiyt,  whyle  1 may  laale. 

MS.  AahmoU  Cl. 

H.WLER.  The  rope  by  which  the  yards  are 
hoisted.  A sea  tenn. 

The  rcry  uine  thyng  also  happened  to  ua  io  the 
boat  by  defawt  and  breaking  of  ahaaler. 

MS.  Addit.  cons. 

HAYLESED.  Saluted.  See  Degrevant,  162. 

When  Tryamowre  come  Into  the  halle. 

He  haplaatd  the  kyng  and  aythen  atic. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  11.38,  f.  78. 

HAYLLY.  Holy.  (A.-S.) 

Sythen  lyfi-d  he  alleAo^//y, 

That  now  men  cnllys  aaynte  Furay, 

H.de  Brunnr,  MS.  Bcu'a*,  p.  3 

HAYLWOURTH.  The  plant  cidamum, 
IIAYMAIDEN.  Ground  ivy.  D’eat. 
HAYMAKER.  See  Harveat-man. 

HAYN.  To  lay  in  ground  for  bay,  by  taking 
the  cattle  otT,  &c.  Oxon.  Also,  to  hedge  or 
fence,  far.  dial, 

HAYNE.  All  inclosure ; a park. 

Crete  hertea  In  the- 

j Palre  bares  in  the  playnet. 

M8.  LinaAn  A.  1.  17.  f.  I3U. 

; HAY-RINES.  Hayseeds.  Milles' MS. Gloss. 
IlAYRE.  A garment  made  of  goat’s  hair. 

Hayrealer,  a maker  of  hayres. 

HAY-REE.  Go  on  I A carter’s  address  to  liis 
horses.  A very  ancient  phrase. 

HAYS.  Flat  plains.  Staff. 

HAY-SCALED.  Hare-lipped.  Yorkah. 
HAY-SELE.  Hay-time.  Eaat.  {A.-S.) 
HAY-SPADE.  A sharp  hcart-sluped  spade, 

used  for  rutting  hay  w ith.  H'eai. 
IIAY-STALl>.  A small  portion  of  wood  on  the 
outskirts  of  a lai^e  wootl.  Herff. 

HAYSUCK.  A hedge-sparrow.  Glouc. 

HAYT.  Haughty ; proud.  Heame. 
H.AYTHENE.  A heathen.  Gower. 

HAY-TIT.  The  willow-wren.  Line. 
HAYTY-TAYTY.  A board  used  in  the  game  of 

see-eaw.  Weat, 

HAYWARD.  Originally  a person  who  guarded 
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the  corn  an<l  farm -yard  in  the  iiight>time,  aixl 
gave  warning  liy  a horn  in  case  of  alarm  from 
robbers.  Tlie  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
a person  who  looked  after  the  cattle,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  breaking  down  the  fences  ; 
and  the  warden  of  a common  is  still  so 
called  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

HAZARD.  A pool  for  l>alls  in  some  ancient 
games  of  chance ; the  plot  of  a tennis  court. 

HAZE.  (1)  To  dry  linen,  &c.  East, 

(2)  A thin  mist  or  fug.  North. 

ilAZE-GAZE.  Wonder ; surprise.  Yorksh. 

HAZEGY-nRICKEARTH.  A kind  of  loam, 
found  in  some  parts  of  Essex. 

IIAZENEY.  To  foretell  evil.  Dorset. 

HAZLE.  (1)  The  first  process  in  dr>ing  washed 
linen.  Eaut. 

(2)  Stiff,  as  clay,  &c.  Essex. 

(3)  To  beat,  or  thrash.  Craven. 

HAZON.  To  scold.  IHits. 

HA5ER.  More  noble.  Gatcayne. 

HA3T.  Hath.  MS.  Cott.  Psalm.  Antiq. 

HE.  (1)  Is  often  prefixed,  in  all  its  cases,  to 
pro])cr  names  emphatically,  according  to 
Saxon  usage.  TjTwhitt,  p.  113.  Country 
(>cople  reverse  this  practice,  and  say,  **  Mr. 
Brown  he  said,"  Ccc.  It  is  also  frequently  used 
for  tV,  in  all  cases ; and  constantly  means, 
they,  she,  them,  this,  who,  an<l  sometimes, 
yott,  hut  seldom  in  the  last  sense. 

(2)  High.  Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  i.  lOG. 

Thcgrct  beaute  tcllythowt 
Of  such  a malde  of  Ar|tara^e. 

Gou'<t,  Cmn(ub.  FT  1.  6,  f.  70. 

HEAD.  (1)  To  be  off  the  head,  to  suffer  in  in- 
tellect. To  yo  at  head,  to  have  the  first  bite 
at  anything.  To  head  points,  to  put  the  irons 
on  them.  To  give  one's  head  for  washing,  to 
submit  to  be  imposed  upon.  To  drive  a-head, 
to  force  a passage  through  an>ihing.  He  took 
it  up  of  his  oirn  head,  he  taught  himself.  'To 
set  their  heads  together,  to  consult  or  con- 
spire. To  turn  the  head,  to  attend  to.  To  be 
upon  the  head  of  it,  very  close  to  the  jack,  a 
phrase  used  at  bowling.  Head  nor  tail,  no- 
thing at  all.  To  head  out,  to  come  to  the 
earth  or  surface.  Heads  and  hoUs,  pell-mell, 
topsy-turvy.  Heads  and  plucks,  the  refuse  of 
timbcr-tices.  Heads  and  tails,  a common 
game  of  tossing  up  )>ence,  and  guessing  the 
side  before  they  touch  the  ground. 

(2)  To  behead  a man.  Palsgrave. 

(3)  To  your  head,  to  your  face.  Shak.  Still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 

(4)  A head-dress.  Palsgrave. 

IIEAD-ACHE.  Corn  poppy.  East. 

HEADDOROW.  *'  Signifies  him  that  is  chief 

of  the  Frankpledge,  and  that  had  the  princi- 
pal government  of  them  within  his  own 
pledge,"  Blount,  in  v. 

H E AD-CORN.  Mixed  corn.  Yorksh. 

HE.\I)-GO.  The  best.  Var.  dial. 

H EADGROW.  Aftermath.  Sobtp. 

HEAD-KEEP.  The  first  bite.  Surf. 

HEADLANDS.  Same  as  .idlands,  q.  v. 


IIEADLETS.  Buds  of  plants.  West. 

HE.VDLINE.  To  attach  a rope  to  the  head  of  a 
bullock.  Somerset. 

HE.\D-MONEY.  A kind  of  tax.  “ Heed  mo- 
ney, /run^,"  Palsgrave.  Blount  mentions 
bcad-pcncc. 

HEAD-PIECE.  The  helmet.  See  Holinslied, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  5. 

HE.\D-SHRET.  A sheet  which  was  placcil  at 
the  top  of  the  bed.  Holme,  1688. 

HEAD-SHEETS.  A sloping  platform  towards 
the  stern  of  a keel.  Newc. 

IIE.ADSMAN.  An  executioner.  Shak. 

I HEADSTRAIN.  A nose-band  for  a horse. 

HEADSWOMAN.  A midwife.  East. 

HEA1)-W.\D.  A hard  pillow,  sometimes  carried 
by  soldiers.  Blome. 

HEAD-WARK.  The  headache.  North.  Avery 
common  term  in  carlv  receipts. 

HEADY.  Self-willed.  'See  Gifford  on  Witches. 
1603  ; Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.  Ex- 
plained brisk  in  Craven  Gloss. 

HEAL.  To  lean  or  lie  on  one  side,  as  a ship 
does.  Spelt  heeld  in  Bounie’s  Inventions,  4to. 
Ix>nd.  1578.  Hence,  to  hold  downwards,  or 
}K)ur  out  of  a pot,  &c.  Also,  to  rake  up  a fire. 
South.  Sec  further  in  Hele. 

IIE.\LER.  A slater,  or  tiler. 

HEALING-GOLD.  Gold  given  by  the  king 
when  touching  for  the  evil.  “ Privy-purse 
hcaling-gnld,  £500,"  is  mentioned  in  a 
Treasurv’  Warrant  dated  November  17lh, 
1683,  in  my  possession. 

HEALINGS.  The  hed-clothcs.  Oxon.  It  occurs 
in  MS.  Gough,  46. 

HEALTHFUL.  In  sound  health. 

HEAM.  The  secundiuc,  or  skin  that  the  young 
of  a beast  is  wra])ped  in. 

HEAN.  The  hilt  of  any  weapon.  Howell. 

HEAP.  (1)  A wicker  basket.  North. 

(2)  A large  number.  Var.  dial.  Hence  Heap- 
full,  brim-full. 

(3)  A quarter  of  a peck.  North.  To  live  at  full 
heap,  i.  e.  abundantly. 

HEAPINGSTOCK.  A stepping-stone.  Devon. 

HEAR.  To  hear  ill,  to  be  ill  spoken  of.  To  hear 
well,  to  be  well  spoken  of. 

IIEARUEN.  A headland.  Beds. 

HE.\KE.  A fiiniacc,  or  kiln. 

HEARING-CHETES.  The  cars.  Dekker. 

IIEARINGLES.  Deaf.  List  of  old  words  in 
Batman  nppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

HEARKEN.  Hearken  to  the  hinder  end,  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story.  Yorksh. 

HEARN.  Coarse  linen  cloth.  AVurc. 

HEARSE.  The  name  of  the  hind  in  its  second 
year.  Gent.  llec.  ii.  75. 

HEART.  (1)  The  stomach.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  f>«/  of  heart,  discouraged.  'To  have  the 
heart  in  the  mouth,  to  Imj  very'  much  fright- 
ened. To  be  heart  and  hand,  to  l>c  fully  bent. 
To  tire  one's  heart  out,  to  lie  excessively 
troublesome.  To  break  the  heart  of  any- 
thing, to  have  almost  completed  it.  In  good 
hiart,  in  g<)od  order.  Next  the  heart,  in  a 
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morning  fasting.  Poor  hrartt  an  exclamation 
of  pity.  At  heart  may  think  or  tonyue  may 
tell,  a very  common  expression  in  old  works, 
conveying  intensity.  To  feel  one’s  heart  come 
to  one,  to  take  courage.  To  have  one't  heart 
in  a nutthell,  to  l>c  very  penurious  or  mean- 
spirited,  to  act  cowardly. 

For  the  payne  lhare  et  more  bytter  and  felle 
Than  bert  may  thynk  or  twng  may  telle. 

Hampote,  SiS,  Bowet,  p 86 

HEAKT-AT-GRASS.  To  take  heart  at  grass, 
i.  e.  to  take  courage.  /*ar.  dial.  It  is  often 
spelt  Heart-of  Grace. 

IlEART-HREAKER.  A lovc-lock.  Naret. 

HE.'VRTFUL.  In  good  spirits.  Herrf. 

HEARTGROWN.  Vervfondof.  North. 

IIEARTGUN.  The  cardiacle.  Devon. 

HEARTS.  Friends ; l>osom  companions.  See 
the  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  14. 

HE  ART-SCAD.  Grief;  vexation.  North. 

IlEART-SCIRTS.  The  diaphragm.  Yorkth. 

IlEARTSOME.  Merry;  lively.  North. 

HEART-SPOON.  The  navel.  Yorkth. 

HEART-TREE.  The  part  of  a gate  to  which  the 
bars  are  fastened.  North. 

IIEARTWHOLE.  In  good  spirits,  or  order. 
Weei.  Also  spelt  heartirell. 

HEARTY.  Having  a good  appetite ; well. 

IIEASY.  Hoarse.  North. 

HEAT.  (1)  Heated.  See  Nares,  in  v. 

(2)  To  run  a heat,  or  race.  Shak. 

H EATH.  A kind  of  Staffordshire  coal.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HEATHER-BLEKT.  Thehittem.  North. 

HEATIIPOWT.  A black-cock.  Cumb. 

HEAULDY.  Tender;  delicate.  Yorkth. 

HEAVE.  (1)  To  pour  com  from  the  scuttle  be- 
fore the  wind.  North. 

(2)  To  throw;  to  lift.  Var.dial. 

(3)  The  horizontal  dislocation  which  occurs 
when  one  lode  is  intersected  hyannther  having 
a different  direction.  A raining  term. 

(4)  To  supplant.  Dornet. 

(5)  Heave,  ho%r,  and  Rumbelow,  an  ancient 
chorus,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  under 
various  forms.  With  heave  and  A/w,  with 
miglit  and  main.  A reference  to  Cntgrave,  in 
V.  Cor,  would  have  extricated  Nares,  p.  228, 
from  a difficulty. 

(6)  To  roll.  Dekker's  Bclman,  1616. 

(7)  A place  on  a common  on  which  a particular 
flock  of  sheep  feeds.  North. 

(8)  To  weigh,  f'ar.  dial. 

11 E A \'  E R.  A crab.  JCent. 

IIEAVE-UP.  A disturbance.  Devon. 

HEAVING.  Lifting  up  ; swelling. 

Where  ground  bcaretiutarally  »toreof  chamockt, 
(he  cheeae  that  U made  ofl*  from  luch  ground  the 
dayry.womcn  cannot  keep  from  Amving. 

Aubrep't  fVitft,  MS.  Itopal&)e.  p.  8U0. 

HEAVING-DAYS.  Easter  Monday  and  Tues- 
day,  so  called  from  the  custom  of  lifting  at 
that  time.  Warw. 

IlEAVING-OF-THE-MAW.  A game  at  cards. 
See  Anhu'ologia,  viii.  149. 


HE  AVISOME.  Very  dull  or  heavy.  North. 

HEAVLE.  A dung-fork.  J/eref. 

HEAVY-CAKE.  A flat,  compact,  currant  cake, 
so  called  in  Cornwall. 

IIEAVYISH.  Somewhat  heavy.  Var.dial. 

HEAZE.  To  cough,  or  spit.  Nw'th. 

HEBBE.  To  heave.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  1 7. 

HEBBEN.  To  have.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4940. 

IIEBBER-MAN.  A fisherman  on  the  Thames 
below  Loudon  Bridge. 

HEBBLE.  (1)  A narrow,  short,  plank-bridge. 
Yorkth.  See  Hallamsb.  Gl.  p.  113. 

I (2)  To  build  up  hastily.  North. 

I HEUEN.  Ebony.  i^A.-N.')  The  juice  of  it  was 

, formerly  considered  poisonous. 

HEBERD.  Harboured ; lodged.  iMngtoft. 

HEB()L.\C£.  A dish  in  cookery,  composed  of 
onions,  herbs,  and  strong  broth. 

HE-BRIMMLE.  A bramble  of  more  than  one 
year’s  growth.  Somertet. 

HECCO.  The  green  woodpecker.  Drayton. 

HECH.  (1)  Each.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  240. 

(2)  A batch,  or  small  door.  North. 

HECHELE.  A hatchel  for  flax.  SeethcReliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  78,81,  176. 

HECK.  The  division  from  the  side  of  the  fire  iit 
the  form  of  a passage  in  old  houses ; an  in- 
closurc  of  open-work,  of  slender  bars  of  wood, 
as  a hay-rack ; the  bolt  or  bar  of  a door. 

With  hek  and  mangeor,"  Arch.  xvii.  203. 
Heck^board,  the  board  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cart.  Heck-door,  the  inner  door,  not  closely 
panelled,  but  only  partly  so,  and  the  rest 
latticed.  the  half  or  lower  part  of 

a door.  North. 

HECK-BERRY.  The  bird-cherry.  Yorkth. 

IIECKEMAL.  Tlie tom-tit.  Devon. 

HECK-FAR.  A heifer.  Huloet,  1552. 

HECKLE.  ( 1 ) To  dress  tow  or  flax ; to  look  an- 
gry, or  to  put  oneself  into  an  impotent  rage ; 
to  beat.  North. 

(2)  An  artificial  fly  for  fishing;  a corslet  or  any 
other  covering,  aa  the  heckle  of  a fighting- 
cock  ; the  skin  of  an  ox.  North. 

(3)  Busy  interference;  intrusive  meddling;  im- 
pertinence. Yorkth. 

(4)  The  name  of  an  engine  used  for  taking  fish 
in  the  Owse.  Blount. 

HECKLED.  Wrapj>fd.  Skinner. 

IIECKLE-SPIRE.  Same  as  Acrotpii^,  q.  v. 

H ECKSTOWKR.  A rack-staff.  Yorkth. 

HECKTH.  The  highest.  Glouc. 

H EC  I.E  P YN . Called.  Ritton. 

HECTK.  Highest.  Heame.  WehaveAecM, 
height,  Akerman’s  Wiltsh.  Gloss. 

HED.  (1)  Heeded ; cared  for.  Derbyth. 

(2)  Head.  (A.-S.)  On  hit  hed,  on  pain  of 
losing  his  head.  To  laie  the  hed  in  wed,  to 
kill  or  slay.  Hed  mat  peny,  a penny  offered 
at  the  mass  said  for  a person's  soul  at  bis 
funeral.  See  Blount. 

HKDAKE.  One  who  beheads.  Pr.  Parv. 

IIEDDE.  Hidden.  Chaucer. 

HEDUER.  Hither.  See  Tundale,  p.  10. 
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HEDDIR.  An  adder.  See  Apol.  Loll.  p.  97. 
Heifdre,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.273. 

MEDDLES.  The  small  cords  through  which 
the  warp  Is  passed  in  a loom,  after  going 
through  the  reed.  North. 

HEDE.  (1)  To  behead.  Sec  Torrent,  p.  90. 

(2)  Habit;  dress.  Perceval,  1103. 

HEDEN*.  A heathen.  Weber. 

HEDER.  A male  sheep.  Line. 

HEDE-R.VPYS.  Head-ropes.  A sea  term. 
Thsne  was  hewene  thal  heWe  upe  the 

mastca ; 

Thsre  was  ronteke  fulle  kene,  and  crachyn;:*  of 
chippys.  Morte  At^hurt^  }SS,  Lincvln,  f 9J. 

HEDGE.  To  mend  hedges.  “ Thresh  and  dig 
and  hedg,”  MS.  Ashmole  208.  The  nin 
ihintt  both  tidtt  of  the  heilpe,  said  of  sum- 
mer. To  bt  m the  wrong  tide  of  the  hedge, 
to  he  mistaken.  To  hedge  in  a debt,  to  se- 
cure it  cunningly. 

HEDGE-ACCENTOR.  The  hedge-sparrow. 
Eaet,  See  Forby,  ii.  155. 

HEDGE-ALEHOUSE.  A very  small  obscure 
ale-house,  far.  dial. 

HEDGE-BELLS.  Great  bindweed.  South. 

HEDGE-BORE.  Rough,  unskilful,  applied  to 
a workman.  Wcet. 

HEDGE-BOTE.  Timber ; fire-wood.  {A..S.) 

HEDGB-CREEPER.  A wily  crafty  vagabond 
and  thief.  “ Un  avanturier  vagabond  gui 
fait  la  regnardUre  depeur  del  coupe,  a hedge- 
creeper,”  Holiyhand  a Dictionarie,  1593. 

HEDGE-HOGS.  Small  stunted  trees  in  hedges 
unfit  for  timber.  Cheih. 

HEDGE-HOUND.  A stinking  species  of  fungus 
growing  in  hedges.  Var.  dial. 

HEDGE-MARRIAGE.  A secret  clandestine 
marriage.  Horlh.  The  term  hedge  in  com- 
position generally  implies  deterioration. 
Hedge-prieit,  a very  ignorant  priest.  Hedge- 
whore,  a very  common  whore.  “ A doxie, 
common  hackney,  hedgewhore,”  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cantonniere. 

HEDGE-RISE.  Underwood  used  for  making 
up  hedges.  North. 

HEDGE-SPEAKS.  Hips.  Gloue. 

HEDGE-TACKER.  A hedge-mender.  Devon. 

HEDLAK.  A kind  of  cloth. 

HEDLY-MEDLY.  Confusion.  Hall. 

HEDLYNG.  Headlong.  ITeier. 

HEDGES.  Hideous.  See  Robson,  p.  64. 

IIEDON.  Went.  Chronicon  Vilodun.  p.  118. 

HEDOYNE.  A kind  of  sauce  ? 

Sythenc  herons  in  hetiaime  hyleU  fuUe  falre. 

Greet  swannes  fulle  s wythe  in  sllrerync  chargenrs. 

Aforfe  Arthur.,  SfS.  Uneotn,  f.  55. 

HEDUR-COME.  Arrival ; hither-coming. 

HEDYRWARDE.  Hitherward.  “ Herkenes 
now  hedyrwarde,”  MS.  Mortc  Arthure, f.  53. 

IIEE.  (1)  Eye.  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  71. 

(2)  High.  Still  in  use  in  the  North. 

To  te  the  Uere  draw  to  the  dale. 

And  letTc  the  hilles  See, 

And  shadow  hem  in  the  leres  grane 
Undur  the  grene-sroode  tre. 

MS.  ChntoS.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  155. 


HEEDER.  A male  animal,  tine. 

HEEDISH.  Headstrong;  testy ; flighty. 

HEEDS.  Necessity.  Northumb. 

HEEL.  (11  The  inside  thick  part  of  the  hand, 
from  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb  to  the 
wrist.  Comic. 

(2)  The  rind  of  cheese.  Var.  dial.  Also,  the 
crust  of  bread.  Donet. 

(3)  To  upset  a bucket.  Glouc. 

(4)  To  hid  one'i  heelt,  to  stand  idly  in  a place 
waiting  for  something.  I'ar.diaL 

HEELE.  Danger.  Rition. 

HEELER.  A quick  runner,  from  a fighting- 
cock,  formerly  so  called.  North. 

HEEL-RING.  The  ring  which  seenres  the 
blade  of  a plough.  The  wedges  are  called 
heel-wedges.  Var.  dial. 

HEELS.  (1)  The  game  of  nine-pins. 

(2)  To  turn  up  the  heels,  to  die.  To  take  to  the 
heels,  to  run  away.  Out  at  heels,  in  debt. 

He  tokc  A <urfet  with  a cup, 

That  made  hym  toiinte  hit  hetU  up. 

The  Boke  of  Mapd  Bmttin, 

HEEL-TAP.  The  heel-piece  of  a shoe.  Also, 
wine  or  liquor  left  at  the  bottom  of  a glass. 
Var.  dial. 

HEEL-TREE.  The  swing-bar  at  the  heels  of  a 
horse  drawing  a harrow.  Line. 

HEEM.  Near  i handy  i convenient.  Salop. 

HEENT.  Have  not.  Suffoli. 

HEERS.  A hearse.  Archmologia,  x.  95. 

HEEST.  Highest.  Craven. 

HEET.  Commanded.  Weber. 

HEEZE.  To  elevate ; to  raise.  North. 

HEFDE.  The  head.  Hob.  Glouc. 

HEFE.  Lifted  up.  Also,  to  lift  up. 

A manA^  ones  at  thefoote 
A mayde  chyide,  at  men  are  wonte. 

ITS.  HarX.  1701,  f 64 

HEFFLE.  To  hesitate  ; to  prevaricate.  North. 

HEFFUL.  A woodpecker.  Crttttn. 

HEFLY.  Heavenly.  Cov.  Mj'st.  p.  255. 

HEFT.  (1)  Weight;  pressure.  A common  term 
in  provincial  architecture.  Metaphorically, 
need  or  great  necessity.  As  a verb,  to  lift. 
To  b€  done  to  the  A</V,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

(2)  A haft,  or  handle.  Looee  in  the  of  dis- 
sipated habits.  See  Howell,  p.  14. 

(3)  A haunt.  North. 

(4)  A heaving,  or  reaching.  Shak. 

(5)  Command;  restraint.  Weber. 

HEFTED.  Accustomed ; usual.  Durham. 

HKFTERT.  After.  North. 

HEFTPOIP.  A temporary  handle  used  in  grind- 
ing knives,  &c.  Yorktth, 

HEPy.  Heavy.  Hampolc’s  Stim.  Conscicn. 

HEGE.  A hedge.  Somenet. 

Tho  Ihou  thorowe  the  htpt  ron. 

Thou  that  be  honfut  be  the  throte. 

ais.  OmtoS.  Ff.  V.  48.  f.  110 

HEGEHEN.  Eyes.  Rition. 

HEGGAN.  A hard  dr>*  cough.  Devon. 

HEGGE.  A hag.  “A  vritche  that  chaungeth  the 
favour  of  children,  the  hegge  or  fairic,”  Klyot, 
inv.  Harrison,  n.  218,  say.'^,  old  coins 
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fouud  in  Kent  were  called  heff$  pence  by  the 
country  people. 

IIEGGLING.  Vexatious;  trying;  wearisome. 
Swuex.  Hall  uses  the  won!. 

HEOH.  A hedge.  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  83. 

HECHE.  To  exalt.  MS.  Cott,  Vc*p.  D.  vii. 

For-thi  Ood  base  h9gh«de  hyme,  ind  gyff^ne  hym 
name  that  es  abowne  al  that  name  beret. 

MS.  Unnfn  A.  i.  17,  f.  ^46. 

HEGHTE.  Eight.  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

Sir  Orgrevaunt,  that  hende  knyght. 

With  heghtt  helmya  on  hyghte. 

MS.  Lincotn  A.  I.  17*  f.  131. 

HEGHTENE.  The  eighth.  {J.S.) 

And  one  the  heghtent  vlij.  day,  thay  fande  a batl> 
Ilac,  that  mcne  caUet  a cocatryt,  a grete  and  anc  hor- 
rible. US.  Uncoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  38. 

HEGHYN.  To  hedge ; to  inclose.  It  occurs  in 
MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12B.i.f.  78. 

HEGLICHE.  Highly.  Sev^n  Sages,  2028. 

HEI.  (l)They.  Weber,  i.  232.  Also, high. 

(2)  An  egg.  l^liq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 

HEIAR.  Higher.  See  Apol.  Loll.  p.  31. 

HEIDEGYES.  Sports ; dances. 

Kbae  Endlmlon,  kiiae  hli  eyei ; 

Then  to  our  midnight  h^idegyta, 

UU/9  Et^dimion,  1639,  «ig.  C.  Iv. 

HEIE.  Tall.  SeeHavelok,987.  (^.-5.) 

HEIFKER.  A heifer.  So^, 

HEIGH.  An  exclamation  to  arrest  any  one*s 
progress.  Var.  dial. 

IIEIGHAW.  A woodpecker.  " Grto/,  a heighaw 
orwitwall,”  Cotgrave. 

HEIGHE.  To  hie,  or  ^ in  haste.  All  in  heigke^ 
all  in  haste.  Still  in  use.  On  heigheing,  in 
haste.  SeeLayleFreine,  2U.  i 

HEIGHEING.  Command,  or  proclamation. 

HEIGIIEN.  To  heighten.  Norf. 

H£1GH-G0>MAD.  In  great  spirits;  highly  en- 
raged. North. 

HEIGH-HOW.  (1)  Toyawn.  A^orM. 

(2)  An  occasional  assistant  in  a house  or  kitchen. 
Lincolnshire  MS.  Gloss. 

HEIGHMOST.  The  highest.  Yorkth. 

HEIGHT.  To  threaten.  uorree,  neither 

go  nor  drive,  said  of  a wilful  person. 

IIEIHOW.  The  herb  alehoof. 

HEIK.  To  swing,  or  jerk.  Yorkth.  A board  for 
see-saw  is  call^  a heikeg. 

HEIKE.  The  same  as  Huke^  q.  t. 

HEILD.  Decrease ; wane.  Nath. 

HEILDOM.  Health.  SirTristrem. 

HEIND.  A hand.  Weber, 

HEIR.  (1)  To  inherit  from  any  one.  North. 

(2)  A young  timber  tree.  HantM. 

HEIR'E.  Air.  Also,  higher.  See  Ritson. 

HEIRERES.  Harriers.  Twici,  p.  58. 

IIEISED.  Eased.  R.deBrunne. 

IIEISTE.  Highest.  SccChesterPlays,  ii,  143. 

HEISUGGE.  The  hedge-sparrow.  Chaucer. 

HEIT.  To  throw,  or  toss  up.  Weet. 

IIEIVY-KEIVY.  Tottering;  hesitating;  unccr- 
tmn.  Hence,  tipsy.  North. 

HEI3ING.  S]>ccd.  Will.  Werw.  p.  88. 

HEI3TTE.  Was  called  {A.^S.) 

IIEK.  Also.  Heame. 


' HEKES.  Racks.  See  Heck. 

HffArew  and  hakkraiT*,  honei  of  armet. 

Morle  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.  TJ 

IIEL.  .'hill.  Sec  Weber,  ii.  237. 

And  Do**  this  day  U corven  oute  of  itone, 

Without*  LondU.of  that  holy  A«/. 

UAgat*,  MS.  Soc.  134,  f.  19. 

HELASS.  Alas  t Pabgrave. 

HELDAR.  Rather ; before.  North.  Klorc,  ina 
greater  degree.  Gawagne. 

HELDE.  (1)  To  throw,  or  cast ; to  put ; to  give 
way,  or  surrender.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
sense  in  the  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln. 

(2)  Fidelity ; loyalty.  Heame. 

(3)  The  wild  tansy.  Culpeper. 

(4)  Covered.  Sir  Degrevant,  1185. 

( 5)  Health.  See  Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  40. 

(6)  Beheld.  Also,  hold.  Weber. 

(7)  To  incline,  or  bend.  Pr.  Parv, 

(8)  To  ride ; to  follow  ; to  move ; to  advance ; to 
go  down  ; to  lead.  Gaicagne. 

(9)  A very  small  apple.  Devon. 

HELDING.  Quick ; fast ; pelting.  Wetf. 

HELDISH.  Bucolic;  app^aiolng  to  cattle. 

HELE.  (1)  Health ; salvation.  {A.^S.)  Itoccurs 

in  MS.  Cott.  Veapas.  D.  viL  Also,  to  heal,  to 
help.  It  is  common  in  early  English. 

(2)  To  hide ; to  cover.  (A.-S.)  Hence,  in 
Devon,  to  roof  or  slate,  to  earth  up  pota- 
toes, to  cover  anything  op. 

Onder  the  Khadov  of  thi  wyng*»  he/*  me  the 
ficeofthe  wicked,  that  me  hu  tourmentld. 

MS.  CoV.  Eton.  lU,  f.  94. 

(3)  To  pour  out.  Witte. 

HELELES.  Helpless.  Chaucer. 

HELEN.  Caves.  (A.-S.) 

HELFRINCWORT.  The  plant  coneolida  media. 

Sec  a list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 

IIELING.  Hidden.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 

IlELINGS.  The  eyelids.  Palegrave. 

HELISE.  Elysium.  Chaucer. 

HELKS.  Li^e  detached  crags.  Also,  large 
white  clouds.  North. 

HELL.  (1)  A terra  at  the  game  of  Barleg-brtak, 
q.  V.  See  Patient  Grissel,  p.  26. 

These  teach  that  daundng  b a JciabcII, 

And  barley-br*ak  the  ready  way  to  hell. 

Jiandolph'a  Poem*,  1643,  p.  ins. 

(2)  A tailor's  hell  was  the  place  where  he  depo- 
sited his  cabbage. 

(3)  To  pour  out,  as  Hele,  q.  v.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Lincoln.  Med.  f.  287. 

And  bclyv*  he  garte  hell*  downuc  the  water  on 
the  erthe  before  alle  hb  mene,  and  wltenne  hie 
koyghtlt  saw  that,  thay  ware  hugely  comforthrde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.97. 

(4)  A cant  terra  for  the  darkest  and  worst  part 
of  the  hole,  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a prison 
Massinger,  ed.  Gifford,  iv.  7. 

IlELLA.  The  nightmare.  We*f. 

HELL-CAT.  A furious  vixen  or  scold.  Groee. 

HELLECK.  A rivulet.  Aliege. 

HELLERED.  Swollen.  Yorkeh, 

HELLFALLERO.  A greattumult.  South. 

HELL-HOUND.  A wicked  fellow 

HELLIER.  A thatcher,ortiler.  We*t.  Wat 
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Tyler  ia  called  Waltenu  Helicr  by  Wal- 
singham.  See  MS.  l^ad.  1033. 

HELLIN.  Hardened  aoot.  Yorkuh. 
HELL-KETTLES.  The  name  given  to  three 
pools  of  water  near  Darlington.  Bishop 
Tonstall  is  said  to  have  ascertained  their  won- 
derfol  depth  by  putting  a goose  into  one  of 
them,  which  was  afterwards  found  in  an  ad- 
joining river.  See  Harrison,  p.  130 ; Brome'a 
Travels,  p.  16C. 

HELL-O-ONE-SIZE.  At  a great  rate;  the 
whole  hog.  South. 

HELL-RAKE.  A large  rake,  with  long  iron 
teeth.  Var.  dial. 

HELL- WAIN.  A supernatural  waggon,  seen  in 
the  aky  at  night.  North. 

HELLY.  HclUsh.  See  Nares  and  Todd,  in  v. 
HELM.  (1)  A handle.  Also,  a hovel ; a kind  of 
outhouse.  North. 

(2J  A heavy  mountain  cloud.  Cumb. 

(3)  To  cut  the  ears  of  wheat  from  the  straw  be- 
fore thrashing  it.  Glouc. 

HELME.  A helmet.  Perceval,  1225.  Helmed, 
armed  with  a helmet. 

HELME-HOOP.  A helmet.  (.-/.-5.) 

HELOE.  Bashful ; modest.  North.  “ Hee  is 
verie  maidenly,  shamcfac’de,  helce,**  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Coiffi. 

HELON.  To  cover ; to  hide.  Sxmex. 

HELP.  To  mend,  or  repair.  North. 

HELPLY.  Helping  5 helpful ; assisting. 
HELP-UP.  To  assist,  or  support.  Ea$t. 
HELSUM.  Wholesome.  Apol.  Loll.  p.  6. 
HELT.  (1)  Poured  out.  SeeRiUon,  i.  16. 

(2)  Healthy.  Heame. 

(3)  Likely  ; probable ; perhaps.  Lane. 

(4)  To  soil,  or  dirty ; to  make  a mess  of.  Line. 
HELTER.  A horse-collar  made  of  hemp.  Also, 

a halter.  North. 

With  quat  priile  come  this  Lorde  thider. 

As  a kyng  shuld  do? 

Barleg  on  a hettird  horse. 

And  jet  barfotealfto. 

MS-  Ointafr.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  88. 
HELTER-SKELTER.  Confusedly;  disorderly; 

promiscuously.  See  Florio,  pp.  20, 96. 
HELVE.  (1)  A stone  pitcher.  Glouc. 

(2)  A haft.  Sevyn  Sages,  384.  To  throw  the 
helee  after  the  hatchet,  to  be  in  despair. 

(3)  To  gossip.  Also  a subst.  Suetex. 
HKLWALLS.  The  end  outside  walls  of  a gable 

house.  Oxon. 

HELYCH.  Ix)udly. 

They  herde  In  thelrc  herbcrg.ige  hundrcthei  fulle 
many. 

Homes  of  olyfantc*  fulle  hel}tch  hUwene. 

Morie  Arlhure,  MS,  IJncolti,  f.  C7. 

HEM.  (1)  Ver>'.  Swttex. 

(2)  Them  j he,  or  him.  H>»/.  Tlic  first  »ensc 
is  common  in  old  English. 

(3)  Home.  See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  30. 

(d)  The  partition  between  the  hearth  and  tlic 
oven,  open  at  the  top.  in  a place  for  baking 
calamine.  Kennett,  klS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HEM-.\-BIT.  Certainly  not.  Sutuv. 
HEMATITE.  The  bloml-stonc. 


HEMBLE.  A hovel ; a stable ; a shed.  North. 

HEMELY.  Closely ; secretly.  (Dan.) 

IlEMEN.  Them.  (J.-S.) 

That  yt  to  »ay,  alle  thyngM  that  ye  wylte  that  men 
do  to  jow,  do  je  the  same  to  Aemen. 

MS.  Ravi.  Poet.  146. 

HEMINGES.  A piece  of  the  bide  of  an  animal 
slain  in  the  chaise,  cut  out  to  make  shoes  for 
the  huutsmen. 

HEMMES.  Tops;  sides. 

Fyndes  theme  helmede  hole  and  horicsyde  on  atedys, 
Hovande  one  the  hye  wayc  by  the  holte  hemmee. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  Ltnm/n,  f.  TO. 

HEMPEN-WIDOW.  The  widow  of  a man  who 
has  been  banged.  Var.  dial. 

HEMP-HECKLER.  A flax -dresser.  North. 

HEMPY.  Mischievous.  North. 

HEMSELVE.  Themselves. 

HE.MTON.  Hempen ; made  of  hemp. 

A hemton  halter  then  he  tooke, 

About  hit  necke  heput  thetame. 

And  with  a grervoua  pittioui  looke 
This  speech  unto  them  did  he  frame. 

Delonri/'e  Strange  HUtorU*,  I6C-7* 

HEMUSE.  A roe  in  its  third  year.  See  Hawkins, 
iii.  238  ; Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75. 

HEN.  (1)  To  throw.  Somenet. 

(2)  Money  given  by  a wedded  pair  to  their  poor 
neighbours  to  drink  their  heaths. 

(3)  Hence.  Still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire. 

Damysell,  seyde  Befyse  then, 

Speke  on  and  go  Aen. 

MS.  Qtntmb.  Ff.  11.  S8,  f.  lOB. 

HEN-AY.  A hen’s  egg.  (A.-S.) 

HEN-BAWKS.  A hen-roost.  North. 

\ HENBELLE.  Heubane.  It  is  mentioned  in  MS. 

' Liucohi  A.  i.  1 7,  f.  287. 

HEN-CAUL.  A chicken-coop.  North. 

I HENCE.  Sylvester  makes  a verb  of  to  hence,  to 
go  aw*ay.  See  his  Panaretus,  p.  875,  quoted 
by  Nares,  p.  229. 

HENCH-BOY.  A page;  an  attendant  on  a 
nobleman,  sovereign,  or  high  personage.  More 
usually  called  a henchman,  as  in  Chancer. 

HEN-COWEll.  The  position  of  a person  sitting 
nil  his  heels.  Durh. 

HEND.  (1)  At  hand;  near  at  hand.  See  Beves 
of  llamtoun,  p.  61.  “ Nether  ferne  hende,” 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.v.  48,f.  50. 

(2)  To  seize,  take,  or  hold.  Spenter. 

HENDE.  Gentle;  polite.  (A.^S.)  Hendelich, 
politely,  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  54  ; W’right’s 
Seven  Sages,  p.  97. 

Hy*  kynne  wuwondur  yoyfulle  than 
Thai  he  *o  feyre  a mao  i 
Heutie  he  was  and  myide  of  mode, 

All  men  s|>eke  of  hym  grclc  gode ; 

With  a swyrde  he  cowdc  wclle  pleye. 

And  pryck  a itede  in  a weye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  K,  f.  1 17. 

HENDELAYK.  Courtesy.  Gawayne. 

IIENDER.  More  gentle  ; kinder.  (A.^S.) 

HENDY.  Same  as //enrfe,  q.  V. 

And  he  iscurieys  and  hrmiy, 

Tbl  God  him  Icte  wH  endy. 

MS.  CUI.  Jet.  Ojo».  I.  9% 

HKNE.  Abject;  in  subjection.  (A.-S.) 
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IIENEN.  Hence.  Chauctr. 

HENEPE.  Sameaa  i/en-^en,  q.  V. 

HENES.  Behests  ; commands.  Lydgate. 
IIENETE.  A lizard.  NoininalcMS. 

IIEN-FAT.  Same  as  Fat-hen^  q.  v. 

HENG.  To  hang.  Chaucer. 

For  I tlar  never,  tald  the  scherefi 
Cum  before  oure  kyng  t 
For  if  I do,  1 wot  serten 
For  eothe  he  wil  me  keng. 

U8.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  13t. 
HENCE.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  ani- 
mal. See  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  96. 

HENGET.  Hungup.  Lydgate.  — 
HENGLE.  A hinge.  NominaleMS. 
HEN-GORSE.  OnonU  arvensis.  North. 

HEN.  HARROW.  A kind  of  buzzard.  North. 
HEN-HURDLE.  A hen-roost.  Cheeh. 
HENHUSSY.  A meddling  officious  person  ; a 

cotquean.  We$t. 

HENK.  Ink.  See  the  Apol.  LoU.  p.  91. 
HENKAM.  Henl>ane.  Lincoln  MS. 

HENNES.  Hence ; firom  this  time.  (y^.-5.) 
HENNOT.  Have  not.  North. 

HEN-PEN.  (1)  The  dung  of  fowls.  North. 

(2)  The  herb  yellow-rattle.  Var.  dial. 
HEN-POLLER.  A hen-roost.  Notf. 
HEN-SCRATTINS.  Same  as  Filly-taiU,  q.  v. 
HEN’S-NOSE-FULL.  A very  small  quantity  of 
anything.  Ea*t. 

HENT.  (1)  The  plough  up  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  Craven  Gloss,  i.  222. 

(2)  To  wither ; to  dry,  or  become  dry.  Samertet. 
f3)  Hold ; opportunity.  Shak. 

(4)  To  sow  com.  Dean  Milles’  MS.  Glossary. 
HENTE.  To  seize,  hold,  or  take.  {A.-S.) 
Sometimes  the  part.  past. 

Hestarte  up  verament. 

The  steward  be  the  thn>te  he  htntt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  7-l> 
The  pore  man  hente  hyt  up  belyve. 

And  was  Uierof  ful  ferly  Uythe. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  37. 
A knyfe  in  hir  hande  she  hent  ful  unertc. 

And  smote  hir  modur  to  the  herte. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48  f.  44. 
HENTER.  A thief.  Lydgate, 

HENTING.  (1)  A rude  clown.  North. 

(2)  A furrow,  ffent-furrowt  the  last  one. 

HEO.  She  ; he ; they ; thU.  (^.-5.) 

HEORE.  liieir.  Riteon. 

HEOTE.  Ordered;  commanded.  {A.~S.) 
HEPE.  (1)  A hip,  or  fniit  of  the  dog-rose.  See  | 
Robin  Hood,  i.  37.  **  Comue,  a hope  tre,”  ; 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  40.  Hepen,  Kyng 
Alisaundcr,  4983,  ap.  Weber,  i.  207. 

(2)  A company  ; a troop.  {A.-S.) 
HEPE-BOON.  A hip-bone. 

Woundyd  sore  and  evyll  be  gone, 

And  brokyn  was  hys  hepe-boon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  188. 
HBPPEN.  Dexterous ; handy  ; active ; ready; 
neat ; handsome.  North.  Sometimes  for 
unheppen^  not  dexterous,  &c. 
HEPPING-STOCK.  A horse-block.  Cornu-. 
HER.  Hair ; their  ; here ; hear ; ere,  or  before ; 


higlier.  In  the  provinces,  it  i«  beard  indiscri- 
minately for  he,Mhe,0T  him. 

HERALDIZBD.  Blazoned.  Warner. 
HERALDYE.  Misfortune.  {A.-N.) 

As  he  whiche  hath  the  henUtiya 
Of  hem  that  usen  for  to  lyo. 

Cou>er,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  G3. 
HERAUDE.  A herald.  Chaucer. 

Tine  on  a tyme  that  it  befelle. 

An  Aeroude  comys  by  the  way. 

MS.  Harl.  8238,  f.  01. 
HERB-A-GRACE.  Rue.  It  is  jocularly  used 
by  Dckker,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  195. 
HERBARJOURS.  Tlie  king's  harbingers. 

Thane  come  the  herbarjour$,  harageous  knyghtet. 

Morte  Arthur*,  MS.  LinctUn,  f.  79- 
HERBARS.  Herbs.  Spenser. 
HERB-BENNET.  Hemlock.  Gerard. 
HERBELADE.  A confection  of  herbs.  See 
MS.  Sloanc  1201.  ff.  32,  52. 

HERDER.  Lodging.  It  is  also  used  for  an 
harbour,  or  a g^en.  See  Hall,  1548,  Henry 
VIII.  f.  97. 

Within  hys  awen  modyr  body, 

Wharr  hys  herber  wythin  was  dyght. 

Hampat*t  htS.  Bowat,  p.  84. 

HERBERGAGE.  A lodging.  {A.-N.) 

They  herde  Id  theire  herbergage  hundrethes  fuDe  many. 

Mortt  Arthur*,  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  6?. 
He  came  to  hys  herbergy*. 

And  fuode  hys  fclowes  hcndlye. 

MS.  Otntub.  Ft.  il.  .18,  f.  170. 
Tharfore  maketh  he  none  htn-bergrry* 

There  he  fyndeth  byfore  envyr. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  67. 
HERBERY.  A cottage  garden ; a herb  garden. 
Devon.  Sec  Herber. 

HKRBIVE.  The  forget-mc-not.  Gerard. 
HERB-PETER.  The  cowslip.  Gerard. 
HERBROWLES.  Without  lodging.  (.d.-S.) 

I thursted,  and  ye  yare  me  to  drinke  i I was  h*r. 
bruu  les,  and  ye  herbrowde  me ; I was  nakid,  and  ye 
clothid  me.  MB,  Rau-l.  C.  209,  f.  18. 

HERD.  (1)  Fallen;  prostrate.  Line. 

(2)  A keeper  of  cattle.  A’orth. 

The  kyng  to  the  h*rt/e  seid  than, 

Offwhena  art  thou,  gode  man  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  47. 

(3)  In  hunting,  this  term  was  applied  to  flocks 
or  companies  of  harts,  wrens,  swans,  cranes. 
Sec.  MS.  Porkington  10. 

HERDELES.  Hurdles.  Pegge. 

HERDES.  Coarse  flax  ; dressed  flax.  Chaurcr. 

Still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 

HERDESS.  A shepherdess.  Drotmr. 
IIERDESTOW.  llcardest  thou.  Weber. 
HERDLENGE.  Dressing  the  roebuck,  after 
he  has  been  killed  in  a chase.  Gent.  Rec. 
ed.  1686,11.87. 

IIERDOM.  Whoredom.  Ueame. 

HERE.  (1)  Host ; army.  {A.-S.) 

5c  aallc  hym  knawc  thtirghc  alle  the  her*  : 

Joure  fleve  he  wHla  hafe  on  hit  tperc. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  L li)C. 
Tho  rome  Avelot  into  this  londe. 

U 1th  hoate  gret  and  h*r*  strong. 

I MS.  CUntub.  Ff.  V.  48,  f. 

(2)  To  hear.  NominaleMS. 
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Sum  man  my^t  htrt  th«. 

The  were  bettur  be  atille. 

MS.  CanUb.  Ft.  e.  48.  t.  49. 

(3)  Thst  U neither  here  nor  there,  nothing  to  the 
purpote.  A very  common  phnue. 

(4)  Hair.  Urren,  made  of  hair.  (/f.-S.) 

(5)  Hire ; reward.  Kyng  Alisannder,  5221. 

(6)  To  plough.  Apoi.  Loli.  p.  112. 

(7)  Hoar  frost ; mist.  Lane. 

HEREAWAYS.  Hereabout,  far.  dial. 
HEKEDE.  Praised.  Heame. 

IIEREHOUNE.  The  herb  horehound. 
HERE-LACE.  A hair-band.  Skelton. 
MERELY.  Early.  Lydgate. 

Then  come  he  withe  gret  haste  to  his  grave  one 
the  Soniiaye  hereto  at  mome,  and  tokeagayne  his 
MUsede  b^y  QWt  of  the  grave,  and  wente  fortbe 
thurghc  his  aghene  myght. 

MS.  Unrein  A.  I 17.  t.  186. 

HEREMITE.  A hermit.  (A.-N.) 

IlERENCE.  Hence.  Weit. 

HERERIGHT.  Directly  ( in  this  place.  Wett. 
HERES.  Tlie  eyelashes.  W.  Bibbleneorth. 
HERE'S-NO.  Here’e  no  vanity,  an  ironical  ex- 
pression implyingthat  there  is  great  abundance 
of  it,  applied  to  any  object.  Naret. 
HERE’S-TO-YE.  A rtistic  form  of  drinking 
hcaiths  common  in  the  Northern  counties. 
HEREY.  Hairy.  Skelton. 

HERFEST.  A harvest.  Ulckliffe. 

HERFOR.  For  this  reason. 

MERGED.  Invaded  i plundered.  {A.-S.'i 
In  fourty  houres  after  his  ded  hergrd  he  hrlle. 

MS.  Rgerton  997- 

HERIE.  To  honour.  {.d.-S.) 

That  thou  arte  as  thou  arte,  God  thanke  and  Aerie. 

Ocriesr,  MS.  Soe.  -dnliv.  lU,  f.  9S9. 

HERIOAUS.  Upper  cloaks.  (,4.-iV.)  See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  548,  absurdly  glossed  detc. 
elauie,  epum. 

HERIOT.  Warlike  apparatus.  (-Y.-S.) 
HERITAGELIK.  Inheritablyj  in  fee  simple. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  251.  Heriler,  an  inheritor, 
MS.  Addit.  5467,  f.  71. 

HERI5YNG.  Praising.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  225. 
HERKYN.  Hearken ; listen. 

J0I7  Robyn,  he  selil,  /terlryn  to  me 
A worde  er  tweyne  in  privet^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  &3. 

HERLE.  Twist ; fillet.  Gawayne. 

HERLOTE.  A ribald,  or  harloty  q.  v. 
HERLOTS.  White  latchets  formerly  used  to 
tie  the  hose  with. 

HERMAN.  A soldier.  {A.-S.) 

HBRMBLINE.  Ermine.  See  Topsell,  p.  218. 
HERN.  (1)  A heron.  Cotgrm. 

(2)  Ilcrs  ; belonging  to  her.  Var.  dial. 
HERNAYS.  Harness ; armour. 

HERNDE.  An  errand.  Sec  Amd. 

His  11/ And  hU  foule  worthe  i.thend, 

That  the  to  me  thU  hamde  haveth  tend. 

MS.  Dighy  88. 

HERNE.  A comer.  (A.-S.)  Still  applied  to  a 
nook  of  land.  See  Forby,  ii.  157. 
HBRNE-PANNE.  Theakuil.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  78.  (jt..S.) 


Of  «Uke  the  prykkes  wui  liarpe  thane. 

That  they  perc^e  nere  thurgls  ineAem«vpaNfie. 

MS.  UnaUn  A.  1. 17,  f.  180. 

Hittef  hym  on  the  hrde  that  the  helme  briatii ; 

Hurttes  hia  hamt-pana  an  haunde>brede  large. 

Morte  Arthur«,  MS.  lAne<4n,  f.  77* 

HERNIST.  Y' earnest ; desiresl.  {A.~S.) 

IIERNSEWE.  A kind  of  stnuner  used  in  an- 
cient cookerv. 

HERNSH.YW'  A heron.  ” an  heame- 

sew/'  Elyot,  1559.  //emnie,  MS.  Line.  Gloss, 
//minaeir,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 

HEROD.  The  fierceness  of  this  character  in 
the  old  mysteries  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
the  Shakespearian  commentators.  Hence  the 
expression,  it  out-Herodi  Uerody  his  language 
being  always  of  the  most  fiery  and  extravagant 
character. 

HERONERE.  A hawk  made  to  fly  only  at  the 
heron.  {A.^N.) 

HEROUD.  Aherald.  Sir  Degrevant,  1141. 

HERPI.E.  To  walk  lame  \ to  creep.  North, 

HERRE.  (1)  Saiae  os  ffarre,  q.  v. 

Thr  lomle,  the  m«,  the  Armament, 

They  aaen  alwo  jugpement 

A5en  the  man,  ami  make  him  werre, 

Therwhile  himKclfe  ttante  oute  of  hfrre. 

tiotetr,  MS.  Sor.  Akiti^.  184.  f.  3?. 

(2)  A hinge.  Prompt.  Parv. 

IlERRET.  A pitiful  little  wretch.  Went. 

HEKKlN.  Urine.  Salop. 

HERRINGCOHS.  Young  herrings.  It  was 
formerly  a gencricterm  for  anything  worthless. 
**  The  rubbish  and  outcast  of  your  herringcobs 
invention,”  A Pil  to  Purge  \lelancholie,  n.  d. 
Herring-farty  the  season  for  catching  hearings. 

HEURORIOUS.  Full  of  error  .> « Lordc  Cobham 
herrorious,”  Hardyng,  f.  208. 

HERRY'.  To  plunder,  or  spoil.  Herry  vith 
long  naiUy  the  devil.  North. 

HERSALL.  Rehearsal.  Spenser, 

HERSE.  (1)  A dead  body.  Uegxtood. 

(2)  A framework  whereon  lighted  candles  were 
placed  at  funerals.  Also,  a frame  act  over 
the  coffin,  whereon  was  placed  a cloth  called 
the  herse^ctothey  which  was  often  richly  em- 
broidered. See  Account  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, p.  13. 

HERSTOW.  nearest  thou  > {A..S.) 

UcMowy  friow  * hut  thou  do 
The  thyng  that  t »eid  the  to  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  t.  53. 

HERSY'VE.  A hair-sieve.  Pegge. 

HERTE.  (1)  Hurt.  Chaucer. 

(2)  To  be  heartened,  or  encouraged. 

Dereit  totir  Ilovellethat  ct  in  hirde bandes. 

And  hyd  hyme  hrrie  hym  wele,  hl»  enmy  es  destruede. 

Martu  Arth%4rt,  MS.  Unrotn,  f.  68, 

HERTECLOWRK.  The  plant  germander. 

HERTELES.  Without  courage.  {A.~S.) 

HERTEN.  Buckskin.  Ritson,  iii.  293 

HERTHE.  Earth ; mould.  Lydgate. 

HERTLES.  Cowardly.  Pr,  Parr. 

HERTLY.  Hearty;  strong;  severe. 

The  hethene  harageous  kyngc  appone  the  helhe  lygget, 

And  of  hit  hertlp  hurie  hriyde  he  never. 

Mnrte  Arthure,  MS.  LincotHy  (.  73. 
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UERT>ROW£E.  A dish  in  cookery,  described 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  79. 

HBRTS.  Whortleherries.  West.  Sec  Sherwen's 
Introd.  to  an  Examination,  1809,  p.  16. 
HERTYS-OF-GRESE.  Fat  harts. 

Me  thynka  his  k9rtp$  of  frote 
Berys  na  letters  of  pese. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  t.  17.  f.  131- 
HERUNDE.  An  errand.  See  Chron.  VU.p.  136. 
HERVESTEN.  To  make  harvest.  (^.-5.) 
HERT.  Hairy.  Lydgate. 

Her  armes  Aery  with  blac  hide, 

Herelbowes  were  sett  In  her  side. 

Cursor  .Vundl,  MS.  CM.  7Wn.  OrntoS.  f.  51. 
HERTS.  To  plunder,  or  Spoil. 

To  his  manere  he  weote ; 

A faire  place  was  ther  schent. 

His  husbandes  that  gaflb  hjmrent 
Hsryedtf  in  pllghte.  MS.  LkneUn  A.  1.  17.  f*  130. 
HERYINO.  Praise.  Chaucer. 

IIES.  Has.  Towneley  Mysteries. 
HESELYCHE.  Hastily.  Ileame. 

HESLYNE.  Composed  of  bazle  trees.  **CoruUut 
a hesyl  tre,’’  Nominale  MS. 

Iloltis  and  hare  woddes,  with  Aesl^ne  schawe«. 

Mono  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  80. 

HESP.  A hasp,  or  latch.  North.  “ A bespe, 
ha»pa*'  Nominale  MS. 

HESPALL.  To  harass,  ller^. 

HESPE.  A hank  of  yam.  North. 

HESTE.  A command ; a promise.  (A.>S.) 
HESTERN.  Of  yesterday.  Naree. 

HESTRIS.  State ; condition.  (A.-N.) 

HET.  (l)Heated.  North.  It  occurs  in  Gifford's 
Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 

(2J  It.  Also,  to  hit  or  strike.  fCeat. 

(3)  Promised.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  39. 

(4)  Hight,  or  named.  Lane. 

(5)  Have  it.  North. 

KETCH.  (I ) A thicket ; a hedge.  Suffoik. 

(2)  To  turn  nj«ide  down.  North. 

HETE.  (1)  To  promise.  Alsoasubst.  {A.^S.) 
The  scheperde  seld.  I wUle  with  the  goo, 

1 dar  the  hete  a foule  or  twoo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48.  f.  .*W. 

(2)  To  be  called,  or  named.  (A.-S.) 
IIETELICH.  Hotly;  eagerly.  “ Hethely  in 
my  halle,”  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

And  Guy  hent  his  sword  In  hand. 

And  heteiUh  troot  to  Colbrand. 

Romance  of  Guy  of  fFarttack. 

HETEL-TONGUED.  Foul-mouthed.  Durh. 
IIETHCROPPER.  A horse  bred  on  a heath.  I 
Doraet.  '' 

HETHEN.  Hence.  {A.-S.) 

HETHENNES.  Heathen  land. 

Farre  In  kethennoa  ya  he 
To  werre  in  Goddys  grace. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38.  f.  7S- 
HETHER.  (1)  An  adder.  Salop. 

(2)  Nearer.  Holinshed,  Chron.  Scotl.  p.  31. 

(3)  Rough ; ugly ; bearish.  North. 
HETHEVED.  Ahead.  {.i.-S.) 

HETHING.  Contempt!  mockery.  {A.-S.) 

Skome  he  had  and  grete  hethyny 
Of  them  that  made  so  grete  bostyng. 

JT5.  Cantab.  Ft.  11. 38,  f.  ISC>. 


And  alle  that  hym  aboute  stode 
Wetide  that  man  hade  brne  wodc, 

And  lowj  hym  to  hethyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  64. 
Tllle  the  was  done  lhare  at  the  begynnyng 
^ Many  fawlde  dhpyte  and  hrthynge. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  100. 
HETING.  A promise.  (A.-S.) 

This  hetynge  was  that  tyme  ful  mykel, 

But  his  was  ful  faUaiid  0kel. 

CurAor  Mundi,  MS.  Coif.  Tnn.  Cantab,  f.  5. 
HETLIK.  Fiercely ; vehemently.  (A.-S.) 
Hetiikhc  Irtieof  ilk  ferei 
To  Godd  self  watd  he  be  pere. 

MStQhtt.  Vtapat.  A.  Hi.  f.  4. 
HETTER.  Eager ; earnest ; keen  ; bitter ; cross ; 

ill-natured.  North. 

HETTI.E.  Hasty;  eager.  Yorkah. 

HEUCK.  A crook,  or  sickle.  Also,  the  hip. 
bone  of  a cow.  Heuck-Jingered,  thievish. 
North. 

HEUDIN.  The  leather  connecting  the  hand. 

staff  of  a flail  with  the  swingle.  North. 
HEUF.  A shelter ; a home.  Yorkah. 

HEUGII.  A nigged  steep  bill.side;  a ravine. 
North. 

HEUKS.  The  hiccough.  Devon. 

HEUNT.  A mole.  Wore. 

IIEUSTER.  A dyer.  Nominale  MS.  “ Diers 
and  hewsters,*'  Chester  Plays,  i.  7. 

HEVB.  To  heave  ; to  raise;  to  labour  ; to  put 
in  motion.  {A.-S.) 

IIEVED.  Ahead.  {A.-S.)  //etet/Amsf,  a head* 
land,  MS.  Amnd.  220. 

HEVEDE.  (1)  Had.  MS.  Hart.  2253. 

(2)  To  behead.  See  Head. 

Slthcn  of  Jones  btplisyng. 

And  how  him  hevedad  Heroude  the  kyng. 

Curmtr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.9. 
HEVEL.  Fine  twine.  Someraet. 

HEVEliLE.  Evil.  Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  91. 
HKVBN-QUENE.  The  queen  of  Heaven  ; the 
Virgin  Mary.  (A.-S.) 

HEVENRICHE.  The  kingdom  of  heaven. 

As  he  whlche  is  his  next*  Hebe, 

And  forthest  frn  the  bcpcnricbc. 

Oau'cr.  MS.  Soc.  Antig.  134,  f.  83. 

HEVENYNG. 

Rut  God.  that  forjeteth  nothyng, 

He  sente  tharfore  grete  hewcnyng, 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  65. 
HEVESONG.  Evening  song.  Chron.  Vil.p.  40. 
HEVIED.  Become  heavy.  This  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vu.  Ps.  37. 

HEVYS.  Hives.  See  Lydgate,  p.  154. 

HEWE.  (1)  Colour;  appearance.  (A.-S.) 

For  penaunc*  chaunged  was  hys  hew. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.3D 

(2)  A husbandman ; workman.  (A.-S.) 

(3)  In  cookery,  to  cut  or  mince. 

(4 ) To  knock  one  ankle  against  the  other.  North* 

(5)  I hewe  in  a dere  as  they  do  that  set  the 
wr>  ndlesse,^e  Aiie,”  Palsgrave.  **  Go  hewe  the 
dere  whyle  I seke  me  a standynge,”  ib. 

(6)  A com,  or  biinnion.  Someraet. 

HEWED.  Coloured.  Chaucer. 

HEWER.  A coal*workcr.  Lane. 

HEWFUN.  Heaven.  Nominale  MS. 
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HEWING.  A method  of  cutting  wheat  with 
one  hand.  Deron. 

HE-WITCH.  A wizard.  Lane. 

HEWKES.  Heralds’  coats.  Percy. 

HEWSON.  (1)  The  leather  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a horse’s  collar.  Beds. 

(2)  A term  of  reproach,  applied  to  a blind  in- 
considerate person.  North. 

HEWSTRING.  Short-breathed.  Exmoor. 

HEWT.  High;  haughty.  “Such  hewl  ex- 
ploits," MS.  Ashmole  208. 

IIEWYLL.  Evil.  Nominnle  MS. 

HEWVRYN.  An  iron  chisel,  held  in  a twisted 
hazle-rod,  and  used  in  cutting  portions  from 
bars  of  iron. 

HEXT.  Highest.  {d.-S.) 

The  cTchcbUehop  of  Cenlurberi, 

Id  Engclonde  that  1«  hest. 

MS.  (W/.  Trin.  Oron.  S7. 

HEY.  (1)  High.  Lydgate. 

(2)  To  make  haste.  Yorksh.  Also,  to  sport, 
play  or  gambol ; to  kick  about. 

(3)  A term  of  exaltation.  To  play  hey,  to  be  in 
a very  great  passion. 

(4)  Yes.  Also,  to  have.  North. 

HEY-BA.  A great  noise.  Yorksh. 

HEYEN.  Eyes.  See  Weber,  ii.  33. 

HEYERE.  'To  hear.  It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Lo.  my  tone,  now  at  thou  myth  hryert 
Of  al  Ihyt  thyng  to  my  matyere. 

GowtTy  MS.  Centab.  Tt.  I.  R,  f.  41. 

HEYET.  Height.  Apol.  Loll.  p.  41. 

HEYGYNG.  Urging.  Cliron.  Vilodun.  p.  104. 

HEYHOE.  The  green  woodpecker.  See  Ray’s 
English  Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  84. 

HEYHOVE.  The  plant  erfera  ferreafrti.  See 
a list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

HEYING.  Haste.  Weber.  {A.-S.) 

HEYLAW.  A halloo.  Cotgrare. 

HEYLDE.  Aileth.  Lydgate,  RawUnson.  MS. 
Heylyght,  Coventry  Myst.  p.  139. 

HEYLE.  To  hide,  or  conceal. 

Yf  y have  ony  thyng  mytwroght, 

Say  byt  now,  and  h*pU  hyt  noght, 

MS.  Cnntab.  Ff.  H.  3fl.  f.  33. 

HEYLUNSY.  A headlong  faU.  Be<U. 

HEYLY.  Highly;  honourably.  {A.~S.) 

In  hire  wrytyngeand  in  here  bokii  oolde 
Of  apottelit  mott  heviy  magnidrd. 

l^dgate,  MS.  8oc.  Antiq.  154,  f.  81. 

HEYMAN.  A nobleman.  {A.~S.) 

HEYMENT.  A lioundary,  or  fence.  Salop. 
.More  properly  haywnt. 

HEY-MUSE.  The  name  of  the  roebuck  in  his 
third  year.  More  commonly  //e-mttae,  q.  v. 

HEYN.  Eyes.  Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  13. 

HEYNDLY.  Courteously.  {A.-S.) 

Hcrkynetmc  hayndlyt  and  holdyi  50W  ttylle. 

And  I talle  tcUe  jow  a talc  that  trewe  ct  and  nobylie. 

Mf»-i«  Arthut'«,  MS,  Linwln,  f.  53. 

IIEYNE.  (I)  Hence.  North. 

Hye  ut  haatylyeA«ync  or  wc  roonc  fullehappenr. 

Morit  Arthurs,  MS.  lAncntn,  f.  79. 

(2)  A miser ; a worthless  person. 

(3)  To  raise,  or  C-valt.  Pr.  Parr. 

1IEYN5OUS.  Heinous;  disgraceful. 


Ilethely  in  my  halle,  wyth  wordes. 

In  tpechc  dittpy^sede  me  and  tparede  me  lyttllic. 

Morle  Arthttre,  MS,  Lineo/n,  f,  56. 
HEY-PASSE.  A term  used  by  jugglers.  Sec 
Kind-Harts  Dreame,  1592. 

HEYUES.  Youug  timber  trees.  Eael. 

HEYSE.  (1)  Same  as  Jiarioriy  q.  v. 

(2)  Ease.  Ritson’s  Anc.  Songs,  i.  69. 
HKYVE-KEYVE.  Tottering.  Yorkth. 
HEYVOL.  See  AyfuH.  This  word  is  wrongly 
spelt  in  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  194,  377. 

IIEY5.  Hay.  Psalms,  RawUnson  MS. 

IIEZ.  Hath.  Line.  Gil  gives  this  word  iu  hia 
Logon.  Anglic.  4to.  Lond.  1619. 

HEZZLE.  Loose;  sandy.  Vor4r»A 
HE3ER.  Higher.  See  Robson,  p.  58. 
IIE3T1ST.  Proiniscst.  {A.^.) 

Adam,  quoth  the  kyog,bleM^  thou  be  ! 

Here  ia  bettur  then  thou  he^dti  mo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.46.  f.  49. 
HI.  They.  See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 

Costroye  there  waa,  the  amiral. 

With  ritatle  groat  plentd. 

And  the  standard  of  the  sowdon  royal, 

Toward  Mantrible  ridden  af. 

Sir  Perumbrae,  ap.  Kti*t  ti« 

HIBBY.  A colt.  Devon. 

HICE.  To  hoist  up  anything.  PeUgrave. 
IIICHCOCK.  To  hiccough.  Florio,  p.  501. 

Also,  a term  of  contempt. 

HICK.  To  hop,  or  spring.  Var.diat. 
HICKERY.  Ill-natured.  North. 

HICKET.  The  hiccough  in  horses.  SeeTopscU’s 
Beasts,  p.  436. 

HICKEY.  Tipsy.  Grote. 

HICKINGLY.  A term  applied  by  Topsell,  p. 

377,  to  a hacking  cough. 

HICKLE.  To  manage,  or  make  shift.  Ea»t, 
HICKLEBARvNEY.  Hell.  Norihumb. 
IlICKLEPY-PICKLEBY.  Inconfusion. Higtedy 
pegledy,  higledepigley — Florio,  pp.  20,  96. 
I'ar.  Dial. 

HICKOL.  A woodpecker.  We$i. 
HICK-SCORNER.  There  was  an  interlude  un- 
der this  title  printed  by  Wynken  dc  Wordc. 
Hick-Scomcr  is  represented  as  a libertine  who 
scoffs  at  religion,  and  the  term  appears  to  have 
I l>een  applied  to  any  one  who  did  so,  and  to  the 

I vice  in  a play.  The  vice  or  hicscorncr,” 

Stanilmrst,  Dcsc.  Ireland,  p.  14. 
IIICK'S-MARE.  Higins,  Nomcuclator,  1585,  j». 
298,  mentions  “a  kind  of  gamball  called  the 
haltering  of  Hix  Mare.” 

HICKUP-SNICKUP.  The  hiccough.  North. 
j HICKWAY'.  A woodpecker.  “ A hieway,  oi 
! woodpecker,  rtreo,”  Wilhals,  cd.  1608,  p.  21. 
Hickteali,  Florio,  p.  203.  Ilighawe,  Cotgravc, 
in  V.  Bequeboy  Epeicke,  Epiche.  **  Hygh-whele, 
pictts,”  MS.  Arundel  249,  f.  90. 
HICTIUS-DOCTIUS.  A canting  phrase  among 
jugglers,  said  to  be  eormpted  from  hie  erf 
inter  doetoi.  See  Blount,  in  x. 

HIDE.  (I)  To  heat,  or  flog.  Var.  dial. 

^2)  Hide  and  findy  a common  game  amongst 
children,  consisting  in  one  of  them  hiding, 
and  the  remainder  searching  him  out.  More 
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QSiiaUjr  now  called  Hide  and  Seek^  ai>  in 
Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  80.  The  game  is 
called  Uidy-bnck  in  Dorset. 

A field.  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  458. 
HIDE-BOUND.  Stingy.  Var.diah 
HIOE-FOX.  A game  mentioned  in  Hamlet, 
iy.  2,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Hide  and 
Seek.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  game 
of  Fox  mentioned  by  Cotgrayc,  in  v.  Lami~ 
haudichon,  **  a word  used  among  Imyes  in  a 
play  (much  like  our  Fox),  wherein  he  to  whom 
tis  used  must  mnne,  and  the  rest  indevor  to 
catch  him.'* 

HIDEL.  A hiding-place;  an  ambush.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vM. 

And  whenne  the  prynces  that  ilewe  Darius  wiite 
that  Alexandvr  was  coincide  into  the  citoe,  tliay 
wont  and  helde  Ihamc  in  hidi/»  ay  tllle  thay  my;tc 
geteknaweynge  o(  Alexander  will. 

U/e  of  IJncntn  MS.  f.  SO, 

* HIDERWARD.  Hitherto.  Heame, 

IIIDE-THE-HORSE.  A gambling  game  men- 
tioned in  the  Times,  June  Gth,  1813. 
HIDE-WINK.  To  blind  ; to  hoodwink.  Holly- 
band's  Dictionaric,  1593. 

HIDLANDS.  Secretly.  North.  In  some 
counties  we  hear  hidtock,  and  hidnee  occurs 
in  Langtofl,  p.  77,  explained  tecret place*. 
HIDOUS.  Dreadful ; hideous.  {A.-N.) 

Y wyst  myself  ajrrfus  and  blak, 

And  Dothyng  hath  ao  moche  lak. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  83. 

HIDUR.  Hither. 

Hidur  thcleome  be  mouc-lht, 

Eete  thcrof  wclle  apli;f. 

And  schewe  no  curiasyo. 

e MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  M. 
HIE.  Haste ; diligence.  In  Ate,  on  hie, 

in  haste.  Spelt  hiephe  in  WicklUfe.  Highe, 
Beves  of  Hanitoun,  p.  107.  The  verb  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 

And  caUydthe  portar,  gadlyng,  be  gone, 

And  bad  hym  come  fastc  and  hjf*  hym  toon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  it.  38,  f.  240. 

HIERDESSE.  A shepherdess.  (A.-S.) 

HIERE.  Higher.  (A.^S.) 

HIESSEN.  To  forbode evil.  Doreet. 

II IG.  A passion ; a sudden  and  violent  commo- 
tion of  any  kind.  North. 

HIGGLE.  To  etfcct  anything  slowlyand  perti- 
naciously. East. 

HIGGLER.  A huckster.  North. 

IIIGII-DAYS.  Great  feasts.  Var.diat.  “High 
days  and  holidays.** 

HIGII-DE-LOWS.  Merry-makings.  Devon. 
H1GI1ENESSE.  The  top.  Baber. 
HIGIMN-THE-INSTEP.  Proud.  JVest. 
HIGH-JINKS.  An  absurd  mode  of  drinking,  by 
tlirowing  the  dice  in  order  to  determine  who 
shall  empty  the  cup.  See  further  in  Guy 
Manncring,  cd.  1829,  IL  83.  He  is  at  his  high 
Jinks^  he  is  out  larking. 

. HIGH-KICKED.  Conceited,  f ar.  dial 
HIGH-LONE.  See  A^High-Lone. 

HIGH-LOWS.  High  shoes,  fastened  byalea- 
ther  tape  in  front.  / ar.  dial. 

IllGII-MEN.  A term  for  false  dice,  so  loaded 


as  to  produce  high  throws.  See  Florio^ 
p.  186;  Middleton,  ii.  313. 

HIGH-ON-END.  Dear.  Yorksh. 

HIGII-PAD.  The  high  way.  Harman. 

HIGH-PALMED.  Said  of  a stag  whose  horns 
arc  full  grown.  Drayton. 

HIGHT.  (1)  Called.  Also,  promised.  {A.^S.) 
Still  used  in  the  North. 

(2)  To  dandle,  or  dance  np  and  down  ; to  hop ; 
to  change  one’s  position  often.  Line. 

(3)  To  deck,  adorn,  or  make  fine.  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 

HIGII-TIME.  Quite  time.  /‘or.  dial.  Seethe 
Leicester  Letters,  p.  38G. 

The  kyng  hiittcUe  he  can  ftride, 

And  Ccikc  hU  le%'e  for  to  ride ; 

Hym  thojt  it  was  bye  ttrme. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  81 . 

IIIGIITY.  (1)  Pleasant ; cheerfuL  If'est. 

(2)  A child's  uamc  for  a horse.  North. 

IIIGRE.  The  name  for  the  violent  and  tu- 
multuous  influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  and  for  similar  effects  in  other 
rivers.  Nares.  Draj*ton  mentions  it  in  his 
Polyolhion.  See  Acker,  and  Eager. 

: nil.  They.  (.^.-5.)  Also,  high. 

HIKE.  To  swing;  to  put  in  motion;  to  toss; 
to  throw  ; to  strike  ; to  hoist ; to  go  aw'ny ; to 
hurry.  Var.  diat.  Toads  killed  by  being 
jerked  from  a plank  are  said  to  be  hiked. 

HIKEY.  A swing.  North. 

IIILBACK.*  Extravagance  in  apparel.  It  occurs 
in  Tusscr.  Kcnnctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

IIILD.  (1)  Held.  Shak.  This  form  is  often  used 
by  Warner.  It  also  occurs  in  Hall. 

(2)  The  sediment  of  beer.  East. 

(3)  To  lean,  or  incline.  Palsgrave.  “ Hildes 
doiine,*'  Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 

(4)  To  skin  an  animal.  See  Pegge,  and  Gesfa 

Rom.  p.  134.  “ Hytt,  dead,  skin  pulled  off,'* 

Kcnnett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

And  Ukc  IJ.  »hepe.hedyi  that  ben  fatte,  andlete 
hem,  and  dene  hem,  and  sethe  hem  til  they  bo 
tendyr,  and  than  take,  Ac.  MS.  Mfd.  Rec. 

HILDEBRAND.  The  family  name  of  Pope 
Gregorj'  VII.,  who  was  so  abused  by  the  early 
reformers,  that  his  name  became  proverhU 
for  violence  and  mischief. 

MILDER.  The  elder.  Norf.  This  form  occurf 
in  MS.  Arundel  220. 

HILDING.  A low  person.  A term  of  re- 
proach, fonnerly  applied  to  both  sexes.  Ken- 
nett  explains  it  “ an  idle  jade."  The  word 
is  still  in  use  in  Devon,  pronounced  kiUlerting, 
or  hinderling. 

IIILE.  (1)  To  cover  over.  {A.~S.)  See  Depos. 
Ric.  II.  p.  25  ; Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 ; l.«tng- 
tofl,  p.  224  ; Ywainc  and  Gawin,  741.  Still 
in  use,  applied  to  plants. 

Thri  hiltd  hem, ! telle  hit  the, 

With  level  of  a fige  tre. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Cod.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  8. 
When  thalre  hortei  were  hilled, 

Tbay  prtkkodc  faat  thorow  the  fidde, 

Bsthe  with  spore  and  with  ichelde, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  194. 
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(2)  A cock  of  wheaUsheaves,  generally  conaist- 

. ing  of  eleren.  South. 

(.1)  To  atrike  with  the  homa.  W>»t. 

(4)  To  offer ; to  present.  Line. 

HILING.  A covering.  It  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  vU.  Pa.  35.  See  Cheater  Plays, 
i.  29  ; Florio,  p.  122.  Now  spelt  hitling.  Left 
unexplained  by  Ritson,  iii.  180,  covcricts. 

HILL.  Topourout.  Willt. 

IllLLARIMESSE.  IlUary-tide.  (A.-S.) 

HILLERNE.  The  elder  tree.  Pr.Porv. 

MILLETS.  Hillocks.  See  Harrison’s  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  131. 

HILL-HOOTER.  An  owl.  Chah. 

HILLOCKY.  Full  ofhillocks.  North. 

HILT.  (1)  The  handle  of  a shield.^ 

(2)  A young  sow  for  breeding.  H'esf. 

HILTS.  Cudgels.  Jonton.  She  is  loose  in  the 
hilts,  i.  e.  frail ; a common  phrase. 

HILWORT.  The  herb  pennyroyal.  Gerard. 

HIM.  Tobelieve.  Somereet. 

HIMP.  Tohaltitolimp.  Upton's  MS.  Addi- 
tiona  to  Junius,  in  the  Bodl.  Lib. 

HIMPE.  The  succour  of  a tree. 

HIMSELF.  He  is  not  himself,  i.  e.,  he  is  out  of 
his  mind.  North. 

HIMSEN.  Himself.  Leie. 

HINCH.  To  be  miserly.  Une. 

HINCH-PINCII.  "Phue  moriUe,  the  game 
caUed,  Hinch  pinch,  and  laugh  not,” 
Cotgrave.  Compare  Miege. 

HIND.  A servant  or  bailiffin  husbandry.  North. 
See  Hint. 

HIND-BERRIES.  Raspberries.  North. 

HIND-CALF.  A hind  of  the  first  year.  See 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  66. 

HINDER.  (1)  Remote ; yonder,  far.  diaU 

(2)  To  bring  damage,  or  hurt.  Pattgrme. 

1 3)  To  go  Iwckwards.  Somertet. 

HINDER-ENDS.  Refuse,  applied  especially  to 
refuse  of  com.  North. 

HIN  DEREST.  The  hindmost.  (.Y.-S.) 

HINDERS.  Fragments.  Salop. 

HINDERSOME.  Retarding  •,  hindering. 

HINDGE-BAND.  The  band  in  which  the  hinge 
of  a gate  is  fastened.  Hall. 

HIND-HECK.  The  back  end-board  of  a cart. 
North. 

IIIND-HEEL.  The  herb  tansey.  North.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  " Ambroria,  binde- 
hele,”  MS.  Harl.  978.  Hyndehale,  MS. 
Sloanc  5,  f.  2.  Culpeper  explains  it,  the 
wild  sage. 

HINDROUS.  Same  as  Hindertome,  q.  v. 

HINE.  (1)  A servant,  serf,  rustic,  or  labourer. 
{A.-S.)  It  was  sometimes  applied  to  any 
person  in  an  inferior  grade  of  society. 

The  knyght  went  on  hl«  waye, 

Wliare  the  desl  menc  Uye, 

And  iay>  oft  in  hii  playe, 

I'hir  wercftoute  hpnes 

VS.  L(nre/fi  A.  i.  17i  f* 

Kifi  hyne  holly  and  he 
Trewely  tfowctie  tharc  to  the. 

MS.  /Wff.  f.  ?33, 


0 UIR 

(2)  Hence ; before  long.  North.  Hine  of  a while, 
i.  e.  after  a while. 

(3)  Behind ; posterior.  Somertet. 

(4)  A hert,  or  hind.  Nominale  MS. 

HINEHEAD.  Kindred;  a disUnt  degree  of 

relationship,  line. 

HING.  To  hang.  North.  This  form  is  very 
eommon  in  early  writers.  To  hing  for  rain. 
to  look  like  rain,  tlynkgng,  hanging.  Weber. 
He  hyngfi  himaelfe  upon  a iUke. 

(aoicer,  MS.  Sik.  Antitq,  134,  f.  81. 
HINGE.  Active  ; supple  ; pliant.  Chnh.  Off 
the  hinges,  i.  e.  out  of  health.  To  hinge  up.  to 
entangle,  to  get  in  a mess. 

HINGERS.  The  ears.  North. 

HINGIN.  Ahinge.  Suffolk. 

HINGLAND.  England.  S.deBrunne. 

MINGLE.  (1)  A small  hinge.  Also,  a snare  of 
wire.  £u/. 

(2)  The  neck  of  a bottle.  line. 

HINNEY-HOW.  An  exclamation  of  surprise, 
accompanied  with  gladness. 

HINNY.  (1)  To  neigh.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  A favourite  term  of  endearment.  A corrupted 
form  of  honey. 

HINT.  (1)  Seiied ; took. 

Levy  for  wroolh  a jente  hint. 

An’d  imot  Mm  on  the  heed  a dint. 

Cumr  hlundi.  MtS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  70. 

(2)  A cause,  or  subject.  .Shak. 

HIP.  (1)  To  hate  any  one  on  the  hip,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  him.  “ Ettre  an  deuut  dn 
vent  eneonire.  to  have  the  wind,  advantage,  or 
upper  hand  of,  to  have  on  the  hip,”  Cotgrave. 
and  thigh,  completely,  entirely. 

(2)  To  hop,  or  skip  over. 

HIP-BRIAR.  The  wild  rose.  North. 

HIPE.  To  push ; to  rip  or  gore  with  the  horns 
of  cattle.  North.  Also,  to  make  mouths  at,  or 
affront ; to  censure. 

HIPHALT.  Lame  in  the  hip.  This  term  occurs 
in  Gower  and  Lydgate. 

HIPPANDE.  Limping;  hopping.  (A.-S.) 

Som  gai  wrythande  (oand  fraye« 

And  tom  gat  hippand€  ah  a ktf. 

John  d*  p.  8. 

HIPPANY.  A wrapper  for  the  hips  of  an  infant. 
Eatl. 

HIPPED.  Melancholy.  Var.  dial. 
HIPPETY-HOPPETY.  In  a limping  anrl  hob- 
bling manner.  Wetl. 

HIPPING-HOLD.  A loitering  place;  a corner 
for  idle  gossips.  North. 

IlIPPING-STONES.  Idwge  stepping-stones  in 
a brook  for  passengers.  Hippinable.  passalilc 
by  means  of  such  stones. 

HIPPLES.  Small  hay-cocks.  North. 
HIPPOCRAS.  A beverage  composed  of  wine, 
with  spices  and  sugar,  strained  through  a 
cloth.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Hippoeralet'  tleeve,  the  term  apothecaries 
gave  to  a strainer. 

H IR.  Of  them.  Gen.  pi.  of  he. 

HIRCHEN.  A hedgehog.  {.l.-N.)  Spelt  A/rcA- 
oun  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 

HlRl).  Heart.  Sir  Tritirem. 
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HIUDEMEX.  Attendants. 

IIIRnUM-UURDUM.  An  uproar.  North. 

HIRE.  (1)  To  take  a farm.  East. 

(2)  To  l^rrow,  said  of  money.  Suffolk. 

(3)  Their;  her.  {A.-S.) 

(4)  To  hear.  Somerset. 

An  I »ayde.  A,  cyUer,  l«tt  me  hj/rt 
Wat  b«n  they  that  rydvn  now  here. 

Cower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.6,  f.  7* 

(5)  A host ; an  arrffy.  {A.^S.) 

lllREX.  Irene,  the  fair  Greek.  Peele  wrote 
a play  in  which  this  character  is  introduced. 
It  seems  to  bare  been  a cant  term  for  a sword. 
See  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  173. 

HIRING.  A fair  for  servants.  North. 

I!  I RN  E.  ( 1 ) A corner.  {A.*S.)  llyme,  Pr.  Parv. 
p.  93.  Wyron,  Chron.  Vil.  p.  100. 

Th«  atone  that  woe  reprovyd 
Of  men  that  were  liiggand, 

In  the  hedeof  the  hirtie 
la  now  made  llggande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  01. 

f2)  To  run.  Somerset. 

HIRNES.  Irons.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

IIIRPLE.  To  limp,  or  walk  lame.  Also,  to 
bring  forth,  or  litter.  North. 

HIRSEL.  (1)  A flock  of  sheep,  or  Iambs.  Cumi. 

(2)  To  move  about ; to  fidget.  North. 

HIRSELVENB.  Ileraclf.  {A.^S.) 

HIRST.  That  part  of  a ford  in  the  Serem,  over 
which  the  water  runs  roughly.  Also,  a bank 
or  sudden  rising  of  the  ground. 

HIRSTE.  A branch,  or  bough.  (A.^S.) 

Than  they  heldede  to  hir  heate  alle  holly  at  ones 
Theheghesteoficheaa<r«fe,  I hettejow  forsotbe, 

iforte.^r«Aure,  MS.  Uneolm,  f.  88. 

IIISK.  To  draw  breath  with  dithculty.  Also, 
to  speak.  North. 

IIISN.  His  own.  P'ar.diaL  Chapman  wrote 
Aem,  her  own,  in  1599. 

IIISPANISH.  Spanish.  {Lat.) 

HISSEL.  Himself,  far.  dial. 

HIST.  The  hearing.  Arch.  xxx. 409. 

HISTER.  Be  off  1 Line. 

HISTORIAL.  HistoricaL  {A.-N.)  Skelton, 
L 74,  has  historious. 

HIT.  (1)  A good  crop.  tVest.  Also,  to  promise 
well  for  a good  crop. 

(2)  To  find.  Also,  to  agree.  North. 

(3)  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  hestd,  to  take  the 
right  course.  Mind  your  hits,  embrace  your 
opi>ortunity.  To  hit  on  a thiny,  to  find  it.  .d 
decided  hit,  any  great  piece  of  good  luck  or 
clever  management. 

HITCH.  (1)  An  elevation  or  depression  of  a 
stratum  of  coal.  North. 

(2)  To  move;  to  change  places;  to  fidget;  to 

hop.  North.  • 

(3)  A slight  twitching  pain.  East.  To  have  a 
hitch  in  his  gmt,  to  ^ lame.  A horse  is^aid 
to  hitch,  when  he  knocks  his  legs  in  going. 

(4)  To  become  entangled.  To  hitch  up,  to  sus> 
pend  or  attach  slightlv ; to  fasten,  or  tie. 
West. 

IlITCHAPAGY.  A Suffolk  game.  Moor  men. 
tions  HHchy  Cock  Ifo.  Suffolk  Words  p.  238. 


UITCIIKR.  The  chape  of  a buckle.  Comw. 

HITCHING.  Any  comer  or  part  of  a field 
ploughed  up  and  sowed,  and  sometimes 
fenc^  off,  in  that  year  wherein  the  rest  of  the 
field  lays  fallow.  Oxon.  ^ 

HITE.  To  hite  up  and  down,  to  nm  about  idly. 
North.  Kcnnett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HITHE.  A small  port ; a wharf.  (/f.-5.) 

For  uow  li  Culham  i-com  to  an  ende, 

Ao  al  the  coutid  the  better,  and  no  man  the  wone. 

Letaiuii  Itlueratium,  ix.  201. 

HITHEN.  Hence.  R.  dc  Brunne,  p.  26. 

HITHER.  Hither  and  yon,  here  and  there. 
Hithertoseard,  towards  or  up  to  this  time  or 
place.  East. 

HITTEN.  To  hit.  {A.-S.) 

HITTERIL.  Pimples  on  the  skin,  attended  with 
itching.  North. 

HITTY-MISSy.  At  random.  East.  Cotgrave 
has,  “ Conjeeturatement,  conjecturally,  by 
ghesse,  or  conjecture,  habnah,  hittie^missie." 

HITTYNE.  To  hit.  See  Ffyne. 

HITY-TITY.  (1)  See-saw.  Somerset. 

(2)  Haughty ; flighty.  Also,  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  North. 

HIVE.  To  urge  in  vomiting.  West. 

HIVES.  Water-blebs  on  the  skin.  North. 

HIVY.SKTVY.  Helter-skelter.  Unc. 

lUWE.  Hue ; colour.  (A.-S.) 

HIZY-PRIZY.  A corruption  of  A^’  Pritts. 

HI3R.  Her.  Arch.  xxx.  409. 

HI3TLY.  Fitly.  Gawayne. 

HO.  (1)  Who.  Kyng  AUsaunder,  6219. 

What  art  thou*  womman,  that  makytt  swych  cry  ? 

Ho  hath  made  thy  chyM  to  blody. 

MS.  llarl.  1701,  f.  8. 

(2)  Out  of  all  ho,  out  of  all  bounds.  There  is 
no  ho  with  him,  he  is  not  to  be  restrained. 
Ho  was  formerly  an  exclamation  commanding 
the  cessation  of  any  action,  as  at  tournaments, 
and  hence  perhaps  these  phrases  may  be  de- 
rived. **  Let  us  ho,”  i.  e.  stop,  Townclcy 
Myst.  p.  31.  See  the  Eric  of  Tolous,  153, 
and  further  in  Hoo.  There's  neither  hau  nor 
ho  with  him,  i.  e.  he  is  neither  one  thing  or 
the  other,  a North  country  plirase. 

Scollera,  as  they  read  much  of  love,  so  when  they 
once  full  In  love,  there  is  no  Ao  with  them  till  they 
have  their  love.  CtMtr  t>/ Canteiburie,  1608. 

But  alas,  alas,  we  hare  passed  all  bounds  of  rao- 
drstle  and  measure ; there  I*  no  Aos  with  us. 

Dent's  Pathwci/,  p.  4S. 

Howbelt  they  would  not  crle  tu>a  here,  but  sent 
in  post  some  of  their  covent  to  Rome. 

iSr<tntAib';rr’s  Dfscriptkm  Irt’and,  p.  26. 

(3)  To  long  for  anything ; to  be  careful  and 
anxious.  West. 

(4)  lie;  she;  they.  Line. 

HOAP.  Helped.  Essex. 

HOAR.  Mouldy.  Shakespeare  has  also  thn 
verb  Aoar,  to  become  mouldy.  **  Horie,  mool- 
die  or  fenoed,”  Batman  uppon  Bartholomc, 
1582.  Still  in  use  in  Somerset. 

HOARD.  A heap,  or  collection.  J ’or.  diet, 

HOAR-STONES.  Stones  of  memorial ; stones 
marking  divisionsbetween  estates  and  parishes. 
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They  are  still  fotiml  in  several  parts  of  Enfjlaml,  1 
and  are  fre<inentlyioentioncd  in  oldcartuiaries. 

IIOAST.  (1)  A cough.  .Also,  hoarse.  North. 

{2)  The  cunl  for  cheese  Iwfore  it  is  taken  from 
the  whey.  Cumh. 

IIOASTMEN.  An  ancient  gild  or  fraternity  at 
Newcastle,  dealing  in  sea-coal. 

IID.VZEU.  Hoarse.  iLrmoor. 

11011.  0)  The  side  of  a grate,  or  the  space  be- 
tween that  and  the  cliimncy.  far.  dial. 

(2)  The  shoe  of  a sledge.  Yorlth. 

(3)  A country  clown.  We  have  hoialt  in  Roister 
Doister,  p.  39.  It  is  the  short  for  Robert. 

(1)  .An  error,  or  false  step.  North. 

(5)  To  laugh  loudly,  Somerset. 

(G)  Hob  and  nob.  the  act  of  touching  glasses  in 
plrrdging  a health.  To  hoh-noh,  to  pledge  in 
that  way. 

(7)  A two-vear  old  sheep.  Comw. 

HOB.  A small  piece  of  wood  of  a cylindrical 
form,  used  hy  Itoys  to  set  up  on  end,  to  put 
half-pence  on  to  chuck  or  pitch  at  with  another 
half-penny,  or  piece  made  on  purpose,  in  or- 
der to  strike  down)  the  hoh,  and  by  that  means 
throw  down  the  half-pence ; and  all  that  lie 
with  their  heads  upwards  are  the  pitcher’s,  and 
the  rest,  or  women,  are  laid  on  again  to  be 
jiitched  at. 

HOBBETA'-HOY.  A lad  between  hoyhoml  and 
manhood,  “ neither  a man  nor  a Imy,”  as  the 
jingling  rhyme  has  it.  Tusser  says  the  third 
age  of  seven  years  is  to  be  kept  “ under  Sir 
Hobbard  de  Hoy."  The  phrase  is  very  vari- 
ously spelt.  Hobledehoy.  Palsgrave's  Acolas- 
tus,  1 MO.  Children  give  this  name  to  a large 
unmanageable  top. 

HOBBIL.  An  idiot.  North. 

H0BB1N8.  Rank  grass,  tliistle,  &c.  left  in  a 
pasture  bv  cattle.  North. 

HOBBLE.  (1)  A place  for  hogs.  Ea*t. 

(2)  To  tic  the  hind  feet  of  a horse  to  prevent 
him  straying.  North. 

(3)  To  trammel  for  larks.  Paltgraot. 

HOBBLE-BOBBLE.  Confusion.  Suffolk. 

HOBBLE-DE-POISE.  Evenly  balanced.  Hence, 

wavering  in  mind.  Hast. 

HOBBLEDA’GEE.  With  a limping  movement. 

HOBBLERS.  Men  employed  in  towing  vessels 
bv  a rope  on  the  land.  If  est. 

HOBBLES.  (1)  Rough  stones.  East. 

(2)  A wooden  instrument  to  confine  a horse’s 
legs  while  he  is  undergoing  an  operation. 

HOBBLY.  Rough  ; uneven,  far.  dial. 

HOBBY.  (1)  A small  horse  j a poney.  The 
hobby  came  originally  from  Ireland.  Sec 
Harrison’s  England,  p.  220 ; Stanihurst,  p. 
20  j HoUnshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.  Hobby, 
headed,  shag-headed  like  a hobby. 

(2)  Sir  Posthumous  Hobby,  one  very  fantastical 
in  his  dress ; a great  fop. 

(3)  A goose.  Durham. 

(4)  A very  smaU  kind  of  hawk.  Sec  Uorastus 
and  Fawnia,  p.  34  ; hobe,  MS.  Addit.  115i9  ; 
Harrison,  p.  227  i Cotgrave,  in  v.  Hobreau, 
Obtseau.  Still  in  use. 


A»  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wren,  Deant  of  Wladeaore« 
was  traveiling  in  his  coach  over  Marlcborou|th 
dowm'S,  a linnet  or  finch  was  eagerly  punned  by 
a hoh)!  or  tparrow.hawkc,  amt  tooke  sanctuary  la 
the  coach.  Aubrtn'M  WiUt,  MS,  Roya/  Soc-  p.  160> 

IlOUBV-HORSE.  (1)  Tlic  dragon-fly.  Cumb. 

(2)  An  important  personage  in  the  morris  dance, 
obsolete  fur  two  centuries,  although  the  dance 
is  5till  practised.  The  hobby-horse  consisted 
of  a light  fratiie  of  \^ickcr-work,  fastened  to 
the  body  of  the  person  who  performed  the 
character,  whose  legs  were  concealed  by  a 
housing,  which,  with  a false  head  and  neck, 
gave  the  appearance  of  a horse.  Thus  equip- 
ped, he  perfoniied  all  sorts  of  antics,  imitating 
the  movements  of  a horse,  and  executing 
juggling  tricks  of  various  kinds.  A ladle  waa 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  horse’s  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  from  tlui 
spectators.  To  play  the  hobby-horse,  i.  e.  to 
romp.  In  the  following  passage,  the  raay-polc 
is  supposed  to  be  s(>cakiDg 

hobby-hone  doth  hither  prance, 

Maid  Marrian  and  the  Morris  dance. 

My  summons  fetcheth  far  and  near 
All  thst  can  swagger,  awil,  and  swear. 

All  that  can  dance,  and  drab,  and  drink. 

They  run  to  me  aa  to  a sink.  MS.  HaH. 

HOBBY-IIORSE.DA^•CE. 

“ Bromley  Pagets  was  remarkable  for  a very 
singular  sport  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  Twelfth 
Day,  called  the  Hobby  Horse  Dance : a person 
rode  upon  the  image  of  a horse,  with  a bow 
and  arrow  in  lus  hands,  with  which  he  made 
a snapping  noise,  keeping  time  with  the  music, 
whilst  six  others  danced  the  hay  and  other 
country  dances,  with  as  many  rein-decr'sheails 
on  their  shoulders.  To  this  hobby-horse  be- 
longed a pot,  which  the  reeves  of  the  town 
kept  and  flllcd  with  cakes  and  ale,  towards 
which  the  spectators  contributed  a penny, 
ami  with  the  remainder  maintained  their  poor, 
and  repaired  the  church,”  Mirror,  xix.  228. 

HOBBY-LANTHORN.  An ignis-fatuus.  Also 
termed  a Hob-lantcm.  I’ar.dial. 

HOBCLUNCH.  A rude  clown.  Sec  2 Promos 
and  Cassandra,  iii.  2. 

HOB-COLLINGWOOD.  A name  given  to  the 
four  of  hearts  at  whist.  North. 

HOBELEN.  To  skip  over.  {A.~S.) 

IIOBELER.  A light  horseman;  one  who  rmle 
on  a hobby.  Formerly,  some  tenants  were 
Imund  to  maintain  hobbies  for  their  use  in 
case  of  their  seivices  being  required  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  an  invasion,  and 
were  called  hobclcrs.  UnbelUtrny  Holinslio<l, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  69-  See  also  Octovian, 
l.^)98,  “ hobclcrs  and  squyera.” 

HOBERD.  A simpleton  ; a fool,  or  idiot. 

HOBGOBBIN.  An  idiot.  North. 

HOBGOBLIN.  A ghost,  or  fiend.  Sometimes 
termed  a Hobhoulard. 

HOB-H2U4D.  A foolish  clown.  North. 

HOBKNOLLING.  Sponging onthe  good-nature 
of  one’s  friends.  North. 

HOB-LAMB.  A pet-lamb.  SoutK. 
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IIOBLER-HOLE.  The  hinder-hole  at  a boy's 
l^ame,  alluded  to  in  Clarke’s  Phraseol(^ia 
Puerilis,  1655,  p.  255. 

HOBhERS.  Sentinels  who  kept  watch  at  bea- 
cons in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  ran  to  the 
Goyemor  when  they  had  any  intelligence  to 
commanicate.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HOBLESHOP.  A great  confusion. 
HOB-MAN-BLIND.  See  Hoodmnn-Blind, 
IIOB-NAIL.  A rude  down.  Var.  dial, 

IIOBOY.  A hautboy.  Beaumont, 

HOB-PRICK.  A wooden  peg  driven  into  the 
heels  of  shoes.  North. 

HOB-SHACKLED.  Having  the  hands  or  feet 
fastened.  Lane. 

HOBSON'S-CHOICE.  That  or  none.  This 
saying  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
Hobson,  a carrier  and  livery-man  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  never  permitted  his  customers 
to  choose  their  horses,  but  compelled  them  to 
take  them  in  succession.  Hobson  died  on 
January  1st,  1631,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  carrier  of  letters  between  London  and 
Cambridge.  Many  memorials  of  him  are  pre- 
served at  the  last-named  town. 

HOB-THRUSH.  A goblin,  or  spirit,  generally 
coupled  with  Robin  Goodfellow.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Loup-garou\  Tarlton,  p.  55.  The 
niille]>es  is  called  the  Hob-thnish-louse. 

If  he  be  no  nor  no  Robin  Goodfellow, 

1 could  flndc  with  all  mjr  heart  to  tip  up  a illlybub 
with  him.  Two  LanenMire  Looen,  1640,  p.SSS. 

HOBUB.  A hnbbub ; a hue  and  cry.  Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  156.  Hoohoobt  Florio, 
p.  51.  Still  in  common  use. 

HOBYING.  Riding  on  a hobby.  Lydgate. 

HOC.  The  holyhock.  (.^.-5.)  Hocka^  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Roee. 

HOCCAMORE.  Old  hock.  Butler, 

HOCHE.  A coffer,  or  chest.  Pr,  Pare. 
HOCHEPOT.  A mixture  of  various  things 
shaken  together  in  the  same  pot.  {A.-N.) 

Now  spelt  hotch-potch.  Sec  a pun  on  the 
term  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  p.  262. 
HOCHON,  Each  one.  Audelay,  p.  50. 

HOCK.  An  old  game  at  cards,  borrovred  from 
the  Dutch,  and  mentioned  by  Taylor. 
HOCK-CART.  The  harvest-home  cart;  the 
last  loaded  waggon.  See  Herrick,  i.  139. 
HOCKER.  To  climb  upon  anything ; to  scram- 
ble awkwardly;  To  do  anything  clumsily; 
to  stammer,  or  hesitate;  to  loiter.  North,  ' 
HOCKERHBADED.  Rash.  Nwlh. 

IIOCKET.  A large  lump.  Glouc. 

HOCKETIMOW.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  sides  of  ricks,  generally  formed  of  a scythe- 
blade  Axed  to  a pole  or  staff.  Wane. 

HOCKEY.  Same  as  Nmckey^  q.  v. 

HOCKLE.  To  hamstring.  Skinner. 

HOCKS.  To  hack.  Weat. 

HOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  festival,  which  began 
the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter.  Money  was 
formerly  collected  at  this  anniversary  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chu.'ch,  &c.  Laneham  has  de> 


HOF 

scribed  the  Hox  Tuesday  play,  annually  acted 
at  Coventry. 

HOCUS.  To  cheat.  Hence  the  more  modem 
term  hoax.  Spirits  that  have  laudanum  put 
into  them  are  said  to  be  hoeuaaed. 

HOD.  (1)  To  bold;  to  snatch.  North, 

(2)  A heap  of  potatoes,  covered  with  straw  and 
soil.  Weat. 

(3)  A hood,  cap,  or  helmet.  Also,  any  kind  of 
covering.  (.*/.. 5.) 

(4)  The  crick  in  the  neck.  North. 

(5)  A hole  under  the  bank  of  a rock,  a retreat 
for  fish.  Yorkah.  See  HoUnshed,  Descr. 
of  Scotland,  p.  15. 

(6)  A chimney-bob.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HODDEN-YOWS.  Ewes  intended  to  be  kept 

over  the  year.  North. 

HODDER.  A thin  vapour.  Yorkah. 
HODDING-SPADE.  A sort  of  spade  principally 
used  in  the  fens,  so  shaped  as  to  take  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  earth  entire.  Boat, 
HODDON.  Had.  Heame. 

HODDY.  Well;  in  good  spirits.  East. 
UODDY-DODDY.  (1)  A term  of  contempt,  a 
weak  foolish  fellow.  See  Kemp’s  Nine  Dales 
Wonder,  p.  21.  Hoddy-peke  is  used  in  a 
similar  sense.  See  Hawkins,  i.  205.  Skelton 
has  hoddypoule.  Florio,  p.  98,  has  hoddydod, 
a snail-shell,  hut  I cannot  trace  any  positive 
evidence  of  a connexion  between  the  two 
words.  " Hoddymandoddy,  a simpleton,” 
Comw.  Gloss,  p.  95. 

(2)  A revolving  light.  Devon. 

HODENING.  A custom  formerly  prevalent  in 
Kent  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  a horse’s  head 
was  carried  in  proceuton.  This  is  now  dis- 
continued, but  the  singing  of  carols  at  that 
season  is  still  called  hodeniny. 
HODER-MODER.  Hugger-mugger.  Skelton. 
HODGE.  To  ride  gently.  North, 
HODGEPOCHER.  A goblin.  " A hobgoblin, 
a Robin  Goodfellow,  a hodgcpocher,”  Florio, 
p.  190.  Hodge  poker  ^ ibid.  p.  191. 

HOD  IT.  Hooded.  Lydgate. 

HODMAN.  A nickname  for  a canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

HODMANDOD.  (1)  A snail-shcU.  South.  Some- 
times, the  snail  itself. 

So  they  hoisted  her  down  Jmt  as  safe  and  as  well, 

And  as  snug  as  a Mmnndod  rides  in  his  shell, 

Thfc  fine  Bath  Guido,  ed.  1830,  p.  36. 

(2)  A scarecrow.  Weat. 

IIODMEDOD.  Short ; clumsy.  Weat. 
HODRED.  Huddled.  Langtofl,  p.  273. 

HODS.  Cases  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wool, 
put  over  the  spurs  of  cocks  when  fighting  to 
prevent  their  hurtu»g  each  other. 

HOE.  Same  as //o,  q.  V. 

HOES.  Hills.  Anturs  of  Arther,  v.  5. 

HOFEN.  Lifted,  or  heavctl  up.  (.^^.-5.) 

Rot  no  sawle  may  thithen  pcs, 

Untyl  It  be  als  clcene  als  It  fynt  was, 

Whan  he  was  hoftn  at  rount-stane. 

And  hys  cryitcndom  there  had  tanc. 

llampeU,  US  Bowei,  p.  06. 
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Hertclike  til  him  he  wente, 

An<l  Godrlch  tber  fullke  »bent»i 
For  his  iwerd  he  Ao/up  heye. 

And  the  hand  he  Hide  offleye, 

Thai  he  smut  him  with  so  sore ; 

H w mithe  he  don  him  shame  more  ? Hattlok,  27M. 

IIOFEY.  A COW.  iVor/A.  Abo,  a tenn  used  in 
calling  cows. 

HOFF.  (1)  The  hock.  Also,  to  throw  anything 
under  the  thigh.  Norik. 

(2)  To  make  fun  of;  to  mock.  Line. 

HOFTE.  Head.  Skelton,  ii.  24B. 

HOFUL.  Prudent  j careful.  (.f.-5.) 

HOG.  (1)  A term  for  a sheep  from  six  months 
old  till  being  first  shorn.  Some  say  from  a 
lamb ; others,  a sheep  of  a year  old.  The  last 
meaning  is  the  one  intended  by  early  writers. 

(2)  Same  as  Hod,  q.  v. 

(3)  A shilling.  An  old  cant  term.  According 
to  some,  sixpence. 

(4)  7V>  drive  hogt,  to  snore.  To  bring  one's  hogs 
to  a fine  markety  an  ironical  saying  of  any  one 
who  has  been  unsuccessful.  A hog  m armour, 
a person  finely  but  Tery  awkwardly  dressed. 

f5)  To  hog  a horse’s  maue,  to  cut  it  quite  short. 

(6)  To  carry  on  the  back.  Norik.  , 

HOGATTES.  “ liideru,  a shcepe  with  two 
teeth,  or  rather  that  is  twoyeres  old,  called  in 
some  place  hogrclles  or  kogattes,"  Elyot,  1559. 

HOG-COLT.  A yearling  colt,  bevon. 

HOGGAN-BAG.  A miner’s  bag,  wherein  he 
carries  his  provisions.  Comir. 

HOGG  ASTER.  A Iwarin  its  third  year.  Twici, 
p.  32 ; Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151.  The  term  was  also 
appli^  to  a lamb  after  its  first  year. 

nOGGE.  (1)  Care ; fear.  (-^.-.9.)  Hoggylicke, 
fearfully,  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  112. 

(2)  Huge.  LangtoA’s  Chron.  p.  31. 

HOG GE POT.  “Gees  in  hoggepot,”  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  24.  Now  termed  b^ge-podge.  Hog^ 
pock  was  used  very  early  in  the  metaphoric^ 
sense,  as  in  Audelay’i  Poems,  p.  29. 

HOGGERDEMOW.  An  instrument  used  for 
cutting  hedges  with.  War%D. 

HOGGERS,  Same  as  CocAer#,  q.  v. 

HOGGET.  A sheep  or  coUaAerithas  passed 
its  first  year.  Far.  dia/. 

HOGGINS.  The  sand  sifted  Aom  the  gravel 
before  the  stones  are  carted  upon  the  roads. 
JSeeejr. 

HOGGREL.  A young  sheep.  Paltgravc. 

HOG-GRUBBING.  Very  sordid.  East. 

HOGH.  A hUl.  See  Hoes. 

HOG-HAAVS.  Hips  and  haws.  Soutk. 

HOGHE.  (1)  Oweth ; ought. 

And  dredc  wyl  m4ke  • tniin  ilnghe 

To  do  the  lerryte  that  he  hot(he. 

US.  Harl.  1701,  f.  34. 

(2)  High.  Towneley  Myiteria,  p.  2G2. 

HOGLIN.  (1)  A bov. 

Be  that  lay  that  y leva  ynne, 

My  lytyllevpote 

Dere  b^htc  thy  dethe  Khalle  bcc. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  68. 

(2)  Au  appic-turoover.  East. 

HOGMAN.  A kind  of  loaf.  See  the  Ord.  and 
Regtilations,  p.  69. 


HOGMENA.  A name  given  to  December,  and 
to  any  giA  during  that  month,  especially  on 
the  last  day ; a ncw-ycar’s-day  offering.  Hog- 
mena.night,  New-year’s  eve.  Sec  Brockett, 

HOGMINN  Y.  A young  girl  very  depraved.  Devon. 

HOG-MUTTON.  A sheep  one  year  old.  Lane. 

HOGO.  A bad  smell.  Far.  dial.  It  meant 
formerly  any  strong  flavour  accompanied  with 
a powerful  smell.  See  Skinner. 

HOG-OVEU-HIGH.  Leap-frog.  East. 

HOG-PIGS.  Barrow  pigs.  Norik. 

HOG-RUBBER.  A clownish  person. 

HOG-SEEL.  The  thick  skin  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  a hog.  East. 

HOGSHEAD.  7b  coucA  a kogskead,  to  lay 
dow  n to  sleep.  A cant  phrase. 

HOG’S-HOBBLE.  See  Hobble  (1). 

HOGS-NORTON.  “ 1 think  thou  wast  bom  at 
Hoggs-Norton,  where  piggs  play  upon  the 
the  organs,”  Howell’s  English  Proverbs,  p.  16. 
This  proverbial  phrase  was  commonly  ad- 
dressed to  any  clownish  fellow,  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  of  good  society. 

HOG'S-PUDDING.  The  entrail  of  a hog, 
stnfiTcd  with  pudding,  composed  of  flour,  cur- 
rants, and  spice.  Soutk. 

HOG-T.VTURS.  Bad  potatoes  of  a blue  colour, 
only  fit  for  hogs.  Beds. 

HOGNVEED.  Knot-grass.  Norfi. 

HOG- WOOL.  The  first  fleece  in  shearing  lambs. 
East.  It  is  omitted  by  Forby. 

HOGY.  Fearful.  See  Tundale,  p.  15. 

HOH.  High.  (.^.-5.) 

Hwan  Havelok  herde  that  «he  radde, 

Sone  it  wat  day,  $4me  he  him  cladde. 

And  »otieto  the  kirke  yede, 

Or  he  dideani  other  dede. 

And  bifor  the  rode  bigan  falle, 

Croia  and  Criat  blffan}  to  kalle. 

And  leyde,  Loverd,  that  at  weldci. 

Wind  and  water,  wodea  and  fcldcs. 

For  the  hnh  milce  of  you, 

Have  mercl  of  me,  Loverd,  now  ! 

Hastiak,  1361. 

HOI.  A word  used  in  driving  bogs. 

HOICE.  To  hoist.  Collier’s  Old  Ballads,  p. 

77.  Hoising,  Harrison,  p.  129. 

HOIDEN.  The  name  of  some  anima.  remark- 
able for  the  vivacity  of  its  motions,  conjectured 
by  Gifford  to  l>e  a leveret.  It  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

HOIL.  To  expel.  Sluffietd. 

HOILE.  Wliole;  sound.  (A.-S.) 

Wyth  multitude  hya  fader  was  conatrayned, 
Mawgru  hya  myghte,  Into  a tourc  to  flei 
Hya  aoneunkynde  hath  ofhym  dUdeyned, 

And  yette,  foralle  hya  itraunge  advenyte. 

Of  hU  corage  the  magnanimity 
Yn  hyapersone  atodcAoi/e,  lyat  not  vary, 

Thoughe  fortune  was  lohym  contrarlc. 

LewlgareV  Boc)iat,  Ratclinoon  USS. 

HOILS.  The  beards  of  barley.  Dorset.  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  koliz  in  an  early  gloss 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

IIOINB.  To  harass,  worry,  or  oppress.  Also, 
to  whine.  Line. 

HOIST.  Voice.  Also,  a cough.  East. 
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IIOISTER.  To  support.  Euejr. 

HOISTING-TIIE-GLOVE.  A Devonshire  cus- 
tom of  CAirying  a baud  with  the  first  two 
fingers  erect,  and  surrounded  by  flowers.  This 
was  formerly  practised  at  Lammas  fair. 

IIOIT.  (1)  A newt.  Buckt. 

(2^  An  awkward  boy ; an  ill-taught  child.  North. 

(3)  To  indulge  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth. 
fr fdater. 

(4)  A large  rod,  or  stick.  Lane. 

HOIT-A-POIT.  Assuming  airs  unsuitable  to 

age  or  station.  Boat. 

HOITY-TOITY.  See  ^i/y-fi/y. 

HOK.  An  oak-tree.  Sec  a very  early  list  in  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

HOKE.  (1)  A hood.  Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.  fVeat. 

(3)  A nook,  or  comer.  Kermatt. 

(4)  To  romp,  or  play;  to  gambol.  Someraet. 

HOKER.  (1)  Frowardness.  Ilokerlich, 

Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  204. 

(2)  A shoplifter.  Sec  Dekker’s  Lanthome  and 
Candle-light,  1620,  sig.  B.  iii.  **  A cunning 
filcher,  a craftie  hooker,"  Florio,  p.  167.  Sec 
Harrison’s  England,  p.  183.  “ Hooking  and 
stealing,"  Florio,  p.  217. 

HOKET.  (1)  Scorn;  contempt.  (^.-5.) 

(2)  A plaything.  (jf.-iV.) 

HOKY-POKY.  Hocus-pocus.  North. 

HOL.  Whole ; sound.  Ritaon. 

HOLARD.  A ribald,  or  harlot.  Holartt  Rob. 

Glouc.  Chron.  p.  26.  In  Clifton’s  translation 
of  Vegecius,  holoureatixt  mentioned  as  unfit  to 
be  chosen  Imights.  MS.  Douce  291,  f.  10. 

HOLDEARDES.  Halberts.  Unton,  p.l. 

HOLD.  (1)  A fortress.  (-^.-S.) 

(2)  To  cry  hold  ! an  authoritative  way  of  sepa- 
rating combatants,  according  to  the  old  mili- 
tary laws  at  tournaments,  Ac. 

(3)  H<Ad  thaa^  t e.  take  the  letter,  &c.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  ed.  Gifford,  iv.  347. 

(A)  A dispute,  or  argument.  East. 

(5)  Tnut ; faithfulness.  There  ie  no  hold  m 
him,  i.  e.  he  is  false  and  treacherous. 

(6)  To  take  care ; to  beware, 

(7)  A stag  was  said  to  take  his  hold,  when  he 
went  into  cover.  Sec  the  Gent.  Rec. 

(8)  To  hold  one'a  own,  to  persist  in  the  same  con- 
duct. 7b  hold  one  tack,  to  keep  close  to  the 
point.  7b  Ao/d/or  yood,  to  approve.  To  hold 
houaehold,  to  live  thriftily.  To  hold  one  in 
hand,  to  persuade  him,  to  amuse  in  order  to 
deceive.  7b  hold  one  with  a tale,  to  keep  him 
dawdling  writh  trifling  conversation.  Hold 
belly  hold,  glutted,  satiated.  Not  fit  to  hold 
the  candle  to,  very  inferior  to.  7b  hold  with, 
to  agree  in  opinion.  7b  be  m hold,  to  be 
grappling  with  one  another. 

(9)  To  bet  a wager.  To  hold  a penny,  to  bet  a 
trifle.  Shak. 

{101  To  put  a price  on  a thing.  **  NMiat  hold  you 
tliis  book  at  ?"  Also,  to  agree  to  a bargain. 

HOLDE.  (1)  Old.  Nominale  MS. 

O wy  ne  where  y 5yt  a mayde. 

For  lothcf  hoide  wyffyi  sayde. 

MS.  Qtntub.  Ft.  i.  6,  f. 


(2)  Held ; considered. 

Humilitd  was  tho  biholde. 

And  pride  was  a vice  hoida. 

Gawer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  IM,  f.  31 

(3)  Friendship ; fidelity.  (yf.-5.)  Also  an  ad- 
jective, faithful. 

Ant  tuoreothes  hotda. 

That  buereooD  ne  iholdc 

Horn  never  by treye.  Ham , 11^. 

HOLDERS.  (1)  The  fangs  of  a dog.  ITeat. 

(2)  Sheaves  pl^d  as  ridges  on  corn  stacks  to 
hold  the  com  down  before  the  thatching  takes 
place.  Verb. 

HOLD-FAST.  A phrase  used  to  horses  to  move 
from  one  cock  of  hay  to  the  next  in  carting  it, 
as  well  as  to  caution  the  men  on  the  top  to 
hold  fast.  A'ar.  dial. 

HOLD-PUE.  Pnlrid  blood.  North. 

HOLDING.  (1)  A farm,  fbmtr. 

(2)  The  burden  of  a song.  Shak. 

HOLDYN.  Beholden.  Ipomydon,  1849. 

HOLDYNLYCllB.  nrmly.  Translated  by /ena- 
citer  in  MS.  Egcrton829. 

HOLE.  (1)  A game  played  by  ladies,  mentioned 
by  Miege,  in  v.  Trou.  It  consisted  in  trund- 
ling little  balls  into  eleven  holes  at  the  end  of 
a l^nch,  and  is  the  same  game  as  Tmnka, 
q.  V.  This  game  is  mentioned  in  Taylor’s 
Motto,  12mo.  Lond.  1622,  sig.  D.  iv.  **  Trou 
Madame,  the  game  called  trunkes,  or  the 
Hole,"  Cotgrave. 

(2)  The  name  of  one  of  the  worst  apartments  in 
the  Counter  prison.  7b  hole  a peraon,  to  send 
him  to  gaol,  Craven  Dial.  i.  231. 

(3)  To  undermine.  North.  To  make  holes,  or 
bore.  Pr.  Panr.  p.  243. 

(4)  Entire ; whole ; sound.  (J.-S.)  **  Be  hole 
hundrethez  on  hyc,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
77.  Also  a verb,  to  heal  or  cure. 

Yschalle  tai  a Ijrtulle  itownds 
Maks  thys  knyghu  Kola  and  fere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  II.  38,  f.  1S6. 

(5)  Hollow ; deep ; concave.  North.  Metaphori- 
cally, hungry,  cheerless,  or  comfortless. 

f6)  A scrape,  or  difficulty.  Far.  dial. 

(7)  Concealed  See  Octovian,  1355. 

(8)  To  earth,  as  a fox,  &c.  North. 

(9)  To  hide.  Middleton,  ii.  400. 

no^  Middle.  See  Craven  Gloss,  i.  231. 

(11)  Hole  in  one* a coat,  a blemish  or  imper. 
fcction.  Var.  dial. 

HOLEJiYCHE.  Wholly.  Heame. 

HOLETTKZ.  Holes. 

And  he  hadd  grate  mcrveylie,  and  asked  thame 
if  thay  hadd  any  other  howeea,  and  they  ansuerde 
and  said,  nay,  botln  thir  hotattai  duelle  we  alwayc, 
and  In  thlr  caves.  MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17i  t.  30. 

HOLGH.  Hollow;  empty.  {A.^S.)  Holke, 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  78.  Holket,  hollow,  sunk, 
Anturs  of  Anher,  ix.  12.  **  His  eighen  waxes 
holle,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 

HOLIMAUL.  To  beat.  Someraet. 

HOLINTRE.  A holly-tree.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 

IIOLITE.  Holiness.  {A.^S.) 

Ill  heren  shal  thai  wone  with  me, 

Withouten  pyne  with  hcliU, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,f.  U. 
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HOLL.  (1)  To  throw,  f'ar.  dial. 

(2)  A narrow,  or  dry  ditch.  Ea$t. 

(3)  Hollow.  See  llolyh. 

So  It  felle  that  a knyghte  of  Macedoync,  tliat 
hyjte  Zcphilut,  fand  water  atandynge  in  nn  holh 
stane,  that  wa*  gadird  thare  of  the  dcwc  of  the  he- 
venc.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  97> 

HOLLAND-CHEESE.  Dutch  cheese.  See  the 
Citye  Match,  fol.  1639,  p.  10. 

HOLLARDS.  Dead  branches  of  trees.  Sunex. 

HOLLARDY-DAY.  Holv-rood  day.  HWf. 

HOLLE.  Sound;  well.  (A.-S.)  “Whilhewas 
holle  and  sounde,”  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48, 
f.  51.  It  occun  in  R.  de  Brunuc. 

HOLLER.  A holyhock.  Nominalc  MS. 

iiOLLEN.  The  common  holly.  North.  Sec 
Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  281. 

HOLLER.  Better  in  health.  {A.^S.) 

He  cuaicd  tho  jerdca  knelyng  there. 

Was  he  never  holler  ere. 

Cureor  MtimSi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Ckntah.  f.6l. 

HOLLFNG.  The  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  so  called 
at  Brough  in  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  an 
annual  procession  of  an  ash  tree,  lighted  on 
the  tops  of  its  branches,  to  which  combustible 
matter  has  been  tied.  This  custom  is  in  com. 
memoration  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  East. 

HOLLOBALOO.  A tumultuous  noise;  con- 
fusion, accompanied  with  noise. 

HOLLOCK.  A kind  of  sweet  wine.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Gascoigne’s  Delicate  Diet,  Lond. 
1576 ; Florio,  p.  17. 

HOLLOW.  To  beat  a perton  hollow,  to  gain  a 
contest  thoroughly,  where  much  less  exertion 
would  have  carried  the  point.  Hollow  or  fiat, 
a game  mentioned  in  the  Nomenclator, 
8vo.  Lond.  1585,  p.  298. 

HOLLOW-MEAT.  Poultry,  rabbits,  &c.,  any 
meat  not  sold  by  butchers.  East.  Also  called 
holioW’Ware. 

HOLLY.  Entirely ; wholly.  HoUyche, 

Chroo.  VUodun.  p.  19. 

HOLM.  (1)  Flat  laud ; a small  island  ; a deposit 
of  soil  at  the  confluence  of  two  waters.  Flat 
grounds  near  water  are  called  holms.  “Some 
call  them  the  holmes,  bicause  they  lie  low, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  but  grasse,^  Har- 
rison’s Descr.  of  England,  p.  43. 

(2)  The  holly.  Some  apply  the  term  to  the 
evergreen  oak,  but  this  is  an  error. 

HOLM-SCREECH.  The  missel -tlmish.  IVett. 

HOLN.  Hid ; concealed.  (A.-S.) 

HOLONDIS.  High  lands ; dry  groimd. 

UOLPB.  Helped.  Still  in  use.  Ifolpyn  occun 

in  the  same  sense. 

And  for  thou  bait  holpyn  me  now. 

Ever  more  felowui  I and  thow. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,f.fi3. 

HOLSTER.  To  bustle.  Exmoor. 

HOLSUM.  Wholesome.  Lydyate. 

HOLSY.  To  tic  by  twisting,  fitc.  BtnU. 

HOLT.  (1)  A grove,  or  forest.  {A.-S.)  Uolte$ 
hore.  the  hoary  woods,  a very  conimou  ex- 
pression in  early  )>oetr)'.  The  term  is  still  in 
use  for  a small  plantation,  and  api>cars  even 
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in  early  times  to  have  been  generally  applied 
to  a forest  of  small  extent.  Brockett  says  it  is 
“a  peaked  hill  covered  with  wooti,”  a sense 
wliich  exactly  suits  the  context  in  the  quota- 
tions given  by  Percy'.  “ A hoult,  or  grove  of 
trees  almut  a house,*'  Howell. 

Now  they  hyc  to  thcAotr*,  (hoe  hsrageous  koyghttra. 
To  berkeoe  of  the  hye  metic  to  hclpcne  thcii  lordes. 

Murte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  “O. 

(2)  Holt  for  holdeih.  See  Mauudevile,  p.  182; 
Reliq.  Antiq. i.  111. 

(3)  To  halt,  or  stop.  Var.  dial. 

(4 ) A holing,  going  into  a liole,  or  putting  a hall 
into  a hole,  which  is  required  at  several  games. 
I gained  three  i>oInts  at  one  bolt,  i.  e.  at  one 
holing. 

(5)  Same  as  Hod  (5). 

HOLTLESS.  Careless ; heedless.  Uertf. 

HOLUS-BOLUS.  All  at  once.  Line. 

HOLY-BYZONT,  A ridiculous  figure.  North. 

HOLYMAS.  All  SaiiUs-day.  East. 

IlOLYROP.  Wild  hemp.  Gerard. 

HOLYS.  Hulls ; busks.  Warner. 

HOLY-STONE.  A stone  with  a hole  tlirough  it 
naturally,  and  supposed  to  be  of  great  efficacy 
against  witchcraft.  North. 

HOLY-WAKE.  A bonfire.  Glouc. 

HOLY-WATER.  Holy-water  font,  holy-water 
tat,  the  vessel  containing  holy-water  carried 
about  in  religious  prooessums.  Holy-water 
stone,  the  stone  vessel  for  holy-water,  placed 
near  the  entrance  of  a church.  The  Utter  is 
called  a hoiy-water  stock  by  PiUsgrave.  Hoiy- 
water  clerk,  a satyrical  name  for  a )x>or  scho- 
Ur.  **  Aquebajnlus,  a hoUwatur  clcrkc,” 
(Nominalc  MS.)  a person  who  carried  the  holy- 
water.  The  term  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Anthony  Kncvet  hath  oj^teyned  the  BIsshoprik  of 
Klldsrc  to  stymple  Irish  prestc,  a vagabounde,  with- 
out lernyng,  manen,  or  good  qualitye,  not  worthy 
to  bee  a ha//jf*irafer  clerc.  State  Papers,  U.  HI. 

HOMAGER.  A vassal.  (A.-N.) 

And  erar  witbowttyne  atkyng,  he  and  hit  ayers 
Be  Aomogers  to  Arthure.  whiUes  his  lyff^  lastis. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.  86. 
And  aftur  kyngys  xv.. 

That  homa^erpe  to  hym  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  {{.38.  f.I07- 

HOMARI).  Homeward.  See  the  Frerc  and 

the  Boy,  cd.  Wright,  st.  22. 

HOMBER.  A hammer,  ffesl. 

HOMBLE.  A duck.  Dorset. 

HOME.  (1)  Them.  See  Sir  Degrevant,  2. 

(2)  Closely  ; urgently.  East. 

HOMRBREDS.  Young  kinc,  bred  at  home,  or 
on  the  premises.  East. 

HOMECOME.  Arrival.  North. 

HOME-DWELLERS.  Inhabitants  of  any  place, 
as  opposed  to  strangers. 

HOME-HARVEST.  A harscst -home.  Line. 

HOMELINGS.  Natives;  residents.  See  Har- 
rison's Description  of  Britaine,  p.  6. 

HOMELLS.  Large  feet.  WVznr. 

HOMELY.  (!)  Familiarly.  To  be  homely  with 
a woman,  &c.  Herman. 
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Take  the  snice*  ami  drynk  ihe  wjroe 
A*  Aoaw/^  as  1 did  of  thjn£. 

US.  Cautab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  S5. 
(2)  Saucily;  pertly.  Ord.  and  lU?g.  p.  156. 
IIOMEUE.  To  mumble.  Nominale  MS. 
IIOMERBO.  Hammered;  atruck.  (^.-5.) 
HOME-SCREECH.  The  miasle-thrusli.  Hai. 
HOMESTALL.  A homestead.  Eatt. 
HOME-TO.  Except.  Somer.Het. 

IIOMILELE.  Humble.  (.-/.-A'.) 

Love  maketh  in  the  land  moni  kt-miMe. 

MS.  Digby  86. 

HOMING.  Ridiculous.  Wentm. 
HOMLINESSE.  Domestic  management.  {.i.-S.) 
HOMMEREl).  Decaved ; mouldy.  Yorkuh. 
HO.MPEL.  A kind  of  jacket.  North. 
IIOMSOM.  Wliolesomc ; agreeable. 

Thai  groweth  fullc  of  honuvn  flnuris  fayre. 

Lydgatt,  US.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  19. 
HOMUKS.  Large  legs.  Beds. 

HONDE.  (I)  A hound,  or  dog.  {A.-S.")  Ifondet' 
ionge,  the  herb  hound’s-tongur,  MS.  Lincoln 
Medic.  Rec.  f.  283. 

(2)  A hand.  And  honde  I the  hete,  I promise 
you  on  my  hand,  Sir  Dugrevant,  832,  1272. 

The  Almayos  flewe  with  ther  brondys 
Dryght  drawen  In  thor  hondy». 

MS.  Cantnb.  Ff.  iLS).  f.  160. 

HONDEN.  Hands.  Chron.  Vilod.  p.  79. 
HONDENE. 

Make  cure  ostage  at  ese,  thise  avenaunt  childyrcnc, 
And  luk  ye  Ksndsne  theni  alte  that  in  myne  oate  lenges. 

Mortt  Arthurs,  MS.  lAncxAn,  f.  87. 
HONDER.  A hundred.  Ritson, 
HOND-HABBING.  StcaUng.  {A.-S.) 

HONE.  (1)  Stockings ; hose.  A'orM. 

(2)  To  delay.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  11. 

(3)  Shame ; mockery.  {A.-N.) 

Sir  Oawayn  answerd,  ali  curtaya. 

Thou  aat  ooght  do.  air,  uU  thou  saU ; 

Thia  hoQowr  aal  nugUt  be  mync, 

Bot  aertea  it  aw  weic  at  be  thinet 
I gif  U the  her,  withowten  hone. 

And  grantea  that  1 am  undone. 

V'u*aine  and  Gawin,  p.  154. 
(4^  A hand.  {A.-S.)  Also,  a backbone. 

(5)  Any.  “ In  hone  way,”  MS.  Douce  302. 

(6)  To  long  for;  to  desire.  North.  Lye  has 
this  as  a Devonshire  word. 

(7)  To  swell ; to  increase.  Var.  diaL 
t8)  To  ill  treat,  or  oppress.  Craven. 

(9)  A thin  piece  of  dry  and  stale  bread. 

Devon.  Also,  an  oil-cakc. 

HONEST.  (1)  Noble;  honourable.  (A.~N.) 

(2)  Chaste.  This  sense  is  still  retatned  in  the 
phrase,  he  has  made  an  honest  woman  of  her^ 
i.  c.  married  her  after  having  led  her  astray. 

(3)  To  do  honour  to.  Junson. 

IIONESTEE.  Honour;  virtue ; decency  ; goo<l 

manners.  {A.-N.) 

HONESTNAS.  Ornament.  Black's  notes  to 
Chronieon.  Vilodun.  p.  C l. 

IIONESTV,  The  herb  bolbonach. 

HONEY.  To  sweeten,  or  delight ; coax,  or 
Hatter ; to  caress.  It  is  still  used  ss  a term 
of  endcamiciit.  Huluet,  in  his  Al>ccdarium, 
1552,  has  boiicycomb  iu  the  latter  sense. 


HONEY-CRACH.  A small  plum,  very  sweet, 
mentioned  by  Porby,  in  v. 
HONEY-LINGUED.  Honey-tongued.  (Lat.) 
HONEY-POTS.  A boy’s  game.  They  roll 
themselves  up,  and  are  then  pretended  to  he 
carried  to  market  by  otliers  as  honey,  the 
amusement  consisting  in  the  ditficulty  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  required  position. 
HONEYSTALKS.  Clover  flowers,  which  con- 
tain  a sweet  juice.  It  is  common  for  cattle  to 
overcharge  themselves  with  clover,  and  die. 
Nares. 

HONEYSUCK.  The  woodbine.  iCest. 
HONEYSUCKLE.  According  to  Culpepper, 
the  wliite  honeysuckle  and  red  honeysuckle 
were  names  of  the  white  aud  red  sorts  of 
meadow  trefoil.  In  the  West  of  England, 
the  red  clover  is  still  called  liotieysucklc. 
Sec  also  Gerard’s  Hcrball,  cd.  Johnson,  p. 
1187.  The  yellow-rattle  is  likewise  so  called. 
HONGE.  To  hang.  Lgdga/e. 

In  evylle  tyme  thou  dc«Iy>t  hym  wruogc} 
Heyimyneme]  y srhallc  th« 

MS.  CantHb.  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  l.'il. 
HONGET.  Hanged.  (-f.-N.) 

Sum  of  theim  wai  bonde  Mrc,  I 

And  afturwarde  hengrt  therfor**. 

MS.  Cautab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48. 
HONICOMB.  A flaw  or  defect  in  a piece  of 
ordnance,  or  small  cannon. 

IIONISHED.  Starved  with  hunger  ami  cold. 

Ijmc.  Hence,  lean  and  miserable. 
HONKOUTH.  Strange ; foreign.  “ An  hori- 
kouth  londe,”  Kembnm,  p.  431. 
IIONORANCE.  Honour.  {A.-N.) 

\n  honoranee  ot  Jhesu  Cryit, 

Sitteth  ttlDeand  hsveth  )y*L  MS.  AddU.  10036,  f.69. 
lit  theaottwrwncv  of«wett  Jhetu, 

ThAt  it  Loverd  ful  of  vertu, 

Ane  pirtie  i-cbulle  sou  rede, 

Of  U Ilifsnd  of  b chlldhede.  MS.  I^ud,  108,  f.  li. 

HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS.  This 
word  is  presumed  to  be  the  longest  in  existence. 
It  ^qucntly  occurs  in  old  plays. 

HONOUR.  Obeisance.  Fietcher. 
HONOUR-BRIGHT.  A very  common  piotcs- 
tation  of  integrity,  far.  dial. 

HONOURIDE.  Adorned.  {A.~S)  liontmr- 
mentys,  ornaments,  Tundale,  p.  59. 

HONT.  (1)  A huntsman.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  Haunt.  Kyng  Aiisaundcr,  6531. 
HONTEYE.  Dishonour;  infamy.  {A.^N.) 
HONTUE.  A handful.  North. 
HONY-SWETE.  Sweet  as  honey.  {A.-S.) 
HOO.  (1)  Halt;  stop.  See  Uo  (2). 

1 fcr  fulle  fewe  that  aaumple  lerc. 

Who  hatheao  moche  that  can  aey  hoe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  96. 
When  thou  art  taghte  that  thou  achuldiat 
Ofiweryng,  but  when  hyt  were  nedc. 

Thou  acorncftt  thcio  that  »cyo  the  »oo. 

Thou  Cakeat  to  myn  hccatya  non  hede. 

MS.  JbH.  r.  17. 


(2)  A cry  in  banting. 

Now  U the  fox  drevin  to  hole,  hoo  to  hym,  ho<i,  hoo  I 
Fur  and  he  crepe  out  he  wille  yow  alle  undo. 

Kicerpta  Historir<i,  p. 

HOOD.  (1)  Wood.  Somerset.  * 
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(2)  The  same  as  Coffin^  q.  ▼. 

HOOD-EN  D.  The  hob  of  a grate.  Yorkih. 

HOODERS.  The  two  sheaves  at  the  top  of  a 
shock  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Also  called 
hood'sheaves,  and  hoods.  A'brM. 

HOODKIN.  A leather  bottle  formerly  used  by 
physicians  for  certain  medicines. 

IIOODMAN-BLIND.  Blind-man’s  buff.  Sec 
Florio,  pp.  26, 301 , 480;  Nomenclator,  p.  298 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cnpifou^Cline-mucette^Satate; 
Cooper,  1559,  in  v.  3/yn.  It  is  called  Hob 
man  blind  in  the  two  Angric  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  113,  and  Hoodwink  byDrajicn. 
**  The  ho^winke  play,  or  hoodmanblindc,  in 
some  places  called  the  blindmanbuf,”  Baret’s 
Alvcarie,  1580,  H.  597. 

IIOODMOLD.  A moulding  projecting  over  a 
door  or  window.  York$h» 

HOOFE.  To  hove,  hover,  or  stand  off.  {A.-S.) 

And  kastedowDc  a atoDe,  and  atonye  manye  knyyt^. 

Whyle  we  ihalle  and  byholde,  and  no  stroke 

smyte.  MS.  Cott.  Cali^.  A.  U.  f.  118. 

HOOIND.  Much  fatigued.  Yorkah, 

HOOK.  An  instrument  of  a curved  form  with 
which  some  sorts  of  corn  are  cut.  The  differ- 
ence between  a hook  and  a sickle  is  that  a 
hook  is  broad  with  a sharp  edge,  whilst  a 
sickle  has  a narrow  blade  with  a serrated  edge. 
By  hook  or  by  crooks  by  one  means  or 
another ; a very  common  phrase.  It  occurs 
in  Du  Bartas,  p.  404  ; Florio,  p.  72.  Hook  is 
a common  term  of  reproach  in  early  writers. 

HOOK-BACKED.  Hnmp-backed  ; crooked. 

HOOKER.  Same  as  Hoktr^  q.  v. 

HOOK-FISHES.  Those  kind  of  fishes  that  arc 
caught  by  hooks.  Line. 

HOOK-SEAMS.  Panniers.  North. 

H00L6.  Wholly.  Nominale  MS. 

That  arte  to  God  to  acceptable  and  dere. 

That  ho0i4  hla  ^nce  la  ttpoo  the  falle. 

MS.  Sec.  Anti^  134,  f.  9. 

HOOLY.  Tenderly ; gently.  North, 

HOOM.  An  oven.  Yorkih, 

HOOP.  (1)  A bull-finch.  SIcmersef, 

(2)  A quart  pot,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
TOund  with  hoops,  like  a barrel.  There  were 
generally  three  hoops  on  the  quart-pot,  and 
if  three  men  were  drinking,  each  would  take 
his  hoopt  or  third  portion.  The  term  is  still 
in  use,  and  explained  as  a measure  consisting 
of  four  pecks ; some  say,  one  peck.  " Half  a 
hoop  of  com,”  Tullie’s  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p. 
22.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
the  hoop  contained  two  pecks ; but  in  his 
Glossaiy,  p.  147,  he  says  only  one  peck. 

(3)  Hoop  and  Hide^  an  in-door  game.  Daniel’s 
Merrie  England,  i.  5. 

(4)  To  boast,  or  brag.  Line. 

HOOPER.  A wild  swan.  Kennett. 

HOOR.  A whore.  North.  It  occurs  in  the 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  148. 

HOOROO.  A hubbub.  JVarv.  “ Hoo-roo, 
the  devil’s  to  do,”  a proverb. 

HOOKS.  Hoarse.  (.f.-5.)  ^oos  occurs  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  248.  Hoory,  Cornwall  Gloss, 
p.  95,  and  used  alto  in  Devon. 


ilOOSiNG.  The  husk  of  a nut.  North. 

HOOSIVER.  However.  Yorkih. 

HOOT.  Hotly;  eagerly.  (4.-5.) 

He  annyd  hym  *»  hoot. 

And  mannyd  hys  boot.  AC5  Omlab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  1 16. 

HOOTCH.  To  crouch.  Her^. 

HOOVING.  Hoeing.  Bore. 

HOOZE.  A difficult  breathing,  or  half  cough, 
peculiar  to  cattle.  North,  Sec  the  Pr.  Parv. 
and  Hoora. 

HOP.  (1)  A dance,  far.  dial.  Also  a verb,  as 
in  the  following  example. 

Bat  yf  that  he  unto  your  grace  atteyne. 

And  at  a revell  for  to  »e  yow  Hoppe.  MS.  Fair/ar  16. 

(2)  7b  hop  the  twig,  to  escape  one’s  creditors. 
Also,  to  die.  The  latter  is  more  common. 

(3)  Wood  fit  for  hop-poles.  A>nf. 

(4)  To  jog,  or  jolt.  Howell. 

ilOP-ABOUTS.  Apple-dumplings.  B>#/. 

HOP-ACRE.  About  half  an  acre,  or  that  space 

of  ground  which  is  occupied  by  a thousand 
plants.  Her^. 

HOP-CREASE.  The  game  of  hop-scotch. 

HOP-DOG.  An  instrument  used  to  draw  hop- 
poles  out  of  the  ground.  Kent. 

HOPE.  (1)  Helped.  Var.  dial 

(2)  To  expect ; to  trust ; to  think.  Also,  expec- 
tation. (/^.-S.)  Some  hoped  he  war  the 
fend  ofhell,”i.  e.  thought,  Sevyn  Sages, 2812. 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  with  the  meanings 
here  given  has  led  some  modem  editors  into 
many  strange  blunders. 

(3)  A valley.  Also,  a hill.  North.  The  term 
occurs  in  the  Morte  Arthore,  MS.  Lincoln,  f. 
80,  •'  thorowe  hopes.” 

HOPE-RING.  A hoop-ring  ? 

A gr«t  ring  of  gould  on  hla  lytteti  finger  oo  bis 
right  hand,  Like  a wedding  ringe.  ahope^ringe. 

MS.A9hmJ4«a,f.6$. 

HOP-HARLOT.  See 

HOP-HEADLESS.  When  a king  beheaded  a 
person,  he  was  aaid  to  make  him  hop  headleta, 
a phrase  which  occurs  in  many  early  writers, 
and  was  even  applied  to  decapitation  in  battle. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  179  ; Hall,  Edward  IV.,  f.  3. 

Vaipaaiane  in  the  vale  thewowardebyholdrthe. 

How  the  hethen  hopped  hedtee  to  thr  grouiide. 

Jlf5.  Cott.Omg.K.  li.f.  lU. 

HOP-HORSES.  Ladders  for  the  purpose  of 
horsing  hops.  Sec  Horae  (5). 

HOPHOULAD.  A species  of  moth  which  ap- 
pears in  May.  Wore. 

HOPKIN.  A treat  to  labourers  after  hop- 
picking. Kent. 

HOP-O-DOCK.  A lame  person.  Craren. 

HOPOLAND.  A military  cloak,  made  of  coarse 
cloth.  See  Test.  Vetust.,  pp.  187,  218.  The 
term  was  applied  to  several  kinds  of  loose 
garments. 

HOP-O-MY-THUMB,  A very  diminutive  per- 
son. far.  dial.  **  Hoppe  upon  my  thombe, 
fretUlont*  Palsgrave. 

HOPPE.  Linseed.  Prompt.  Parv. 

HOPPEN.  A maggot.  Someraet. 

HOPPER.  A seed.l^ket.  A sedelepe  or  a 
hopcrc,”  MS.  Egerton  829.  Hopperaraed, 
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applied  to  a person  with  large  Imttocka.  Ken* 
nett  says,  **  any  one  whose  lameness  lies  in 
the  hip  is  called  hopperarsed."  Howell  has 
the  term  hopper-hipped.  Lex.  Tet.  sect.  21. 
}fopper^caie,  a secd-cake  with  plums  in  it, 
with  which  the  farmers  treat  their  ser>*ants 
when  seed-time  is  finished. 

IIOPFER-FRKES.  When  the  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Shethcld  ground  their  com  at  the 
lord’s  mill,  some  of  them  were  called  hopper- 
freen,  being  privileged  in  consequence  of  some 
extraordinary  service  which  they  performed 
in  keeping  the  weirs  upon  the  river  in  good 
repair.  Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  61. 

nOPPER-TROUGH.  The  Imx  in  a mill  into 
which  the  grain  is  put  for  grinding.  Wett. 

HOPPESTERES.  Dancers.  {A.-S.) 

HOPPET.  ( 1 ) To  hop.  Somerset. 

(2)  A hand-basket.  Var.  diai.  Also,  the  dish 
used  by  miners  to  measure  their  ore  in. 

(3)  An  infant  in  arms.  YorJbih. 

HOPPING.  (1)  The  game  of  prison-bars,  in 

which  the  persons  who  play  bop  tlirougbout 
the  game.  Btrke- 

(2)  A dancing.  A country  fair  or  wake,  at 
which  dancing  is  a principal  amusement,  is  so 
called  in  the  North  of  England. 

Men  made  song  and  hopingt$, 

Ogain  the  come  of  ihit  kioges. 

jirthour  and  MerHnt  p.  139. 

HOPPING-DERRY.  A diminutive  lame  person. 
Aorth,  Forby  has  a common 

appellation  of  any  one  who  limps. 

HOPPING-MAD.  Violently  angry.  Ghuc. 

HOPPIT.  A small  field,  generally  one  near  a 
house,  of  a square  form.  Essex, 

HOPPLE.  To  tie  the  feet  of  an  animal,  to  pre- 
vent it  straying.  Hence,  Cow-fu^pUs.  Also, 
to  manacle  a felon,  or  prisoner. 

HOPPLING.  Tottering;  moving  weakly  and 
unsteadily.  East, 

nOPPY.  To  hop,  or  caper.  West,  This  form 
occurs  in  Skelton,  i.  113. 

HOP-SCOTCH.  A common  children’s  pane. 
The  object  proposed  in  this  game  is  to  eject  a 
stone,  slate,  or  dump”  out  of  a form  linearly 
marked  on  the  ground  in  different  directions, 
by  hopping,  without  touching  any  of  the  lines. 
Called  Hopseore  in  Yorkshire. 

HOPSHACKLES.  Conjectured  by  Nares  to  be 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon  the  loser 
of  a race  by  the  judges  of  the  contest.  Tlie 
term  is  used  by  Asebam. 

HOP-THUMB.  See  //cp-o-my-fAttmfi. 

A cockney  dsndlpnt  hopt/tumb, 

Prettye  lad  yKoeai.  Stanphurt^t  Firffitt  1583,  f.  71  • 

HOP-TO.  A grasping  fellow,  one  who  jumps  at 
everything.  Sti^olk, 

HOQUETON.  The  gambeson.  (//-.V.) 

HORCOP.  A bastard.  Palsgrave. 

For,  syr,  he  seyde,  hyt  were  not  feyre 
A hortop  to  be  yowre  heyre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  79. 
Then  wai  he  an  horeoppi 
Thou  aeyiteeothe,  mayatyr,  be  my  topi>c  I 

MS.  ibid.  f.  13B. 


HORD.  Treasure.  {A.-S.) 

Hltshalbe  thoujt,  if  that  1 mow, 

Hit  is  wel  kept  In  Surde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  54. 

HORDAN.  Whoredom.  Horehame,  Reliq.  Aii- 
tiq.  i.  323.  Boredom,  Ritson. 

Covetys,  hordan,  envie  andpriife, 

Hastpred  this  wertd  on  tenth  and  wide. 

MS.  Catt.  Fe4f‘Oj(.  A.  Ui.  f.  11. 
HORDE.  (1)  A point,  or  edge.  (A.-S.) 

(2)  A cow  great  with  calf.  Devon  MS.  Gl. 
HORDE-HOWS.  A shed  for  cattle.  Also,  a 
treasure  house,  or  treasury. 

Ryghtc  above  Rome  yate. 

An  horde  hotet  they  have  let  make. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  187- 
HORDEYNE.  Appointed.  R.  Glouc.  p.  462. 
HORDOCK.  A plant  mentioned  in  some  early 
4to.  editions  of  King  Lear. 

HORE.  (1)  Whoredom ; adulten.’. 

Syth  the  tyme  that  Cryst  Jhesu, 

Thorough  hjrs  grace  and  vertu, 

Wat  in  this  world  bore 
Of  a mayd  wUhowt  horr. 

And  the  world  Crystendom 
Among  mankynd  first  become. 

Many  adventures  hath  be  wroujt. 

That  after  men  knoweth  nou^c. 

MS.  CoU.  caii  Otntab.  lO?. 

(2)  Hoary  ; aged ; grey.  (A.-S.)  To  become 
hoary.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  121. 

Leve  we  now  of  kyng  Quore, 

And  speke  we  of  Armyn  the  hore. 

MS.  Ca$itab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  I9i. 
Thys  eroperour  waxc  olde  and  hore, 

And  thoght  to  sett  hys  sone  to  lore. 

MS.  Ibid.  r.  193. 

(3)  Mercy  i grace ; favour.  (A.-S.) 

And  mekelyche  cryedehurre  mercy  and  hore. 

Chrtmleim.  Fi^dlrn.  p.  75* 

HOREHOWSE.  A brothel.  Prompt.  Pan, 
HORELING.  An  adulterer.  (^.-5.) 

And  wendebi  heom  that  is  wiif 
And  hireAorellngit  were.  MS.  haad.  106,  f.  118. 
HORELL.  An  adulterer.  {A.^S.) 
HORESHED.  Hoarseness.  Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HOREWORT.  The  herb  cudweed. 
HORHOWNE.  The  plant  horchound.  “ Ati 
heved  hor  als  horbowne,”  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  9. 
HORN.  (1)  A comer.  A'en/.  (.*^.-5.) 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.  Korf. 

(3)  In  a horn  when  the  devil  is  blind,  spoken 
ironicaUy  of  a thing  never  likely  to  happen. 
Devon. 

HORNAGE.  A quantity  of  com  formerly  given 
yearly  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  every  ox 
worked  in  the  plough  on  lands  within  his  juris* 
diction.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droid. 
HORN-BOOK.  A single  sheet  protected  with 
bom,  formerly  used  by  children  for  learning 
their  alphabet.  It  was  usually  suspended  from 
the  girdle.  Pegge  gives  the  phrase  to  break 
one's  hom-book,  to  incur  displeasure. 
HORN-BURN,  To  bum  the  horns  of  cattle 
with  the  owners’  initials.  North, 
HORNCOOT.  An  owl.  Dailey. 

HORNED.  Mitred.  MS.  Bodl.  638. 
HORNEN.  Made  of  horn.  / ar,  dial. 
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HORNER.  (1)  A cuckold.  Dekker, 

(2)  A maker  of  liorns.  Homereater,  a female 
homer.  Pal^ot^. 

IIORNEY.  A falsehood ; a cheat.  North.  Also 
a name  of  the  devlL 

IIORNEY’-TOP.  The  end  of  a row’s  horn,  made 
like  a top  for  boys  to  play  with. 

1I0RN*FAIR.  All  annual  fair  held  at  Gnorltou, 
in  Kent,  on  St.  Luke’s  day,  the  IHth  of  Octo- 
tier.  It  consists  of  a riotous  mob,  who,  after 
a printeii  summons  dispersed  through  tlie  ad> 
jacent  towns,  meet  at  Cuckold's  Point,  near 
Deptford,  and  march  from  thence,  in  proces- 
sion, through  that  town  and  Greenwich,  to 
diarlton,  with  liorns  of  ditTerent  kinds  uinm 
their  heads ; and  at  the  fair  there  are  sold  ^ 
iwn’s  horns,  and  every  sort  of  toy  made  of , 
horn ; even  the  gingerbread  figures  have  horns. 
It  was  formerly  the  fashion  for  men  to  go  to 
Horn-Fair  in  women’s  clothes.  Sec  further  in 
Grose  and  Brand. 

HORNICLE.  A honict.  Suaiex. 

HORNKECKE.  The  fish  green-hack.  Pahtyrave. 
It  occurs  apparently  as  a term  of  contempt,  a 
foolish  fellow,  in  Skelton, ii.  77. 

IlORN-.MAD.  Raving  mad.  See  the  Oplick 
Glasse  of  Humors,  1639^  pp.  *I7«  129,  1G5; 
W.  Mapes,  p.  285.  Homewood,  Stanihurst, 
p.  26 ; Chester  Plays,  ii.  68. 

HORN-PIB.  The  lapwing.  Baat. 

HORNS.  To  make  horns  at  a person,  to  put 
the  forefinger  of  one  hand  between  the  first 
and  second  finger  of  the  other.  Sec  Tarlton's 
Jests,  p.  15 ; Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ciron. 

HORN-SHOOT.  To  incline  or  diverge,  said  of 
any  stone  or  timber  wliich  should  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  wall.  North. 

HORN-THUMB.  A case  of  horn,  put  on  the 
thumb,  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  knife,  an 
implement  formerly  used  by  ent-purses.  Hence 
the  term  was  used  generally  for  a pickpocket. 

HORNY-HIC.  A boys'  game.  Moor,  p.  238. 

HORNY-WINK.  The  lapwing.  Vomw, 

HOROLOGE.  A clock.  {Lai.) 

HORONB.  The  white  horehound.  Pr.  Part. 

HOROWE.  Foul.  Chaucer.  Still  used  in 
Devon,  pronounced  Aorry. 

HORPYD.  Bold.  {A.-S.) 

Hermytc,  me  pays  weie  with  thee, 

Thou  arte  a hnrpffd  tren.  MS.  AtkmoUBX. 

HORRIBLETE.  Horriblencss.  {A..N.) 

IIORRIDGE.  A house  or  nest  of  had  characters. 
Doraet. 

HORROCKS.  A large  fat  woman.  Glouc. 

HORRY.  The  hoar-frost.  Suffolk. 

HORS.  Horses.  Chaucer. 

HORSAM.  Money.  Yorkah. 

HOKSBAD.  A term  of  reproach,  (icrhaps  cor- 
rupted from  whore*a^bird. 

HORSBRRB.  A horsc-littcr.  (A.^S.) 

HORS-CHARGE.  Horse-load.  WiIl.Wcrw.p.15. 

HORSCHONE.  Horse-shoes.  L\fdgate. 

HORSE.  (1)  Hoarse.  (.L-X) 

(2)  An  obstruction  of  a vein  oi  stratum  in  a mine. 
North. 


(3)  A machine  upon  which  anything  is  supported 
by  laying  it  across.  A plank  to  stand  upo:.  in 
digging  in  wet  ditches  is  so  called. 

(4)  Horae  and  foot,  altogether,  entirely.  **  Horae 
and  hattock  is  said  to  be  the  faycry  word  when 
they  go  a gossuping,"  Urry's  MS.  Adds,  to  Ray. 

(5)  To  tie  the  up(ier  branches  of  the  hop-plant 
to  the  pole.  Kenl. 

HORSE-BALLET.  A dance  or  ball  performed 
by  horses.  Ulount. 

HORSE-BAZB.  Wonder.  Northumb. 

HORSEBKECil.  The  homheam.  Suatex. 

HORSE-BRAMBLE,  The  wihl  rose.  Norf. 

HORSE-CHIRE.  The  herb  germander. 

HOUSE-COU.  A horse  collar  North. 

HOUSE-CORN.  The  small  corn  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  sifting.  Devon.  Harrison,  p.  168, 
gives  this  term  to  beans,  ]>cas,  oats,  &c. 

IIORSE-COURSER.  A horse-dealer.  See  Mar- 
lowe, ii.  178;  Ilarrison’s  England,  p.  220. 
The  term  horae^couper  is  still  in  use  in  the 
North  of  England. 

HOKSHDE.  On  horseback. 

The  duke  wai  hortrdc  ugayne, 

Heprikked  fiislc  in  the  piayne. 

MS.  L Wn  a.  {.  17,  r.  134. 

HORSE-GODMOTHEU.  A large  masculine 
woman,  coarsely  fat.  / 'or.  dial. 

In  woman,  angel  iwcctneM  let  me  see; 

No  galloping  hor»«-gndmoihei-»  for  me. 

Pefer  PinOnr’s  Oile  upon  Ode. 

HORSE-GOGS.  A kind  of  wild  plum. 

HORSEHE.AD.  Maria  appetena,  applied  to  a 
marc.  Someraet.  Also,  horaehod. 

IlORSEHELME.  A kind  of  herb,  mentioned  in 
MS.  Lincoln  Med.  f.  290. 

HORSE-IIOE.  A break  of  land.  Souik. 

HORSE-KNAVE.  A groom.  (A.^S.) 

And  tnuse  here  haltrts  forth  with  ma. 

And  am  but  as  here  horae-kimva. 

Gou  ar,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  154,  t Hi. 

HORSE-KNOP.  Knapweed,  far.  dial. 

HORSE-LAUGH.  A loud  hearty  laugh. 

HORSELDER.  The  herb  campanula.  It  is 
called  horaeUe  in  MS.  kled.  Line,  f.  281,  eli- 
caropane.  Compare  Gerard,  Suppl. 

HORSE-LEECH.  A horse-doctor,  or  farrier. 

HORSE-LOAVES.  A kind  of  bread,  formerly 
given  to  horses.  It  was  anciently  a common 
phrase  to  say  that  a diminutive  person  was  no 
higher  than  three  horse-loaves.  A phrase 
still  current  says  such  a one  must  stand  on 
three  penny  loaves  to  look  over  the  back  of  a 
goat,  or,  sometimes,  a duck. 

HORSE-MA-GOG.  All  agog.  Eaat.  Also,  a 
large  coarse  person,  the  latter  being  likewise 
a horae‘moraet,  or  horaemuaseL 

HORSE-NEST.  A troublesome  repetition  of 
an  old  talc.  Glouc. 

HORSE-NIGHTCAP.  A bundle  of  straw'. 

HORSE-PENNIES.  The  herb  yellow-rattlc. 

HORSE-PLAY.  Rough  sport.  IVeat. 

IlORSE-POND.  A pond  used  chiefly  for  water- 
ing horses.  Var.  dial. 

HORSE-SHOES.  The  game  of  colts,  which 
was  formerly  played  with  horse-shoes. 
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llOltSE-STINGKR.  A gail-fly. 

HORSE-STONE.  A horse-block.  Lane. 

HORSE-STOPPLES.  Holes  made  by  the  feet 
of  horses  in  wet  land.  South. 

HORSE-THISTI.E.  The  wild  lettuce. 

HORSE-TREE.  The  beam  on  which  the  tim- 
ber is  placed  in  a sawpit.  Korth. 

HORSE-WARE.  Horsc-wash.  Beth. 

IIORSHARDE.  A keeper  of  liorscs.  This  term 
occurs  in  Nominale  SlS. 

HORSING-STEPS.  Same  as  Hor/te-stone^  q.  v. 

HORSKAME.  A currj'-comb.  “ Valamittrum, 
a horskame/’  Nominale  MS. 

HORSTAKE.  A kind  of  weapon.  “ Horstakes, 
laden  with  wylde  fyer,*'  are  nientioned  in  the 
State  Papers,  iii.  543. 

IIORT-YAKD.  A garden,  or  orchard.  See 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  93. 138. 

HORVE.  (1)  To  be  anxious.  Dorset. 

(2)  Come  nearer ! An  exclamation  usually  ap- 
plied to  horses.  Derb. 

HOS.  Hoarse.  Ritson.  See  Iloora. 

HOSCHT.  Hushed.  Ritson. 

HOSE.  (l)Thc  throat ; the  neck.  Cumb. 

(2)  The  sheaf  of  com.  North. 

(3)  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both  in  one.  The 

hose  appears  to  have  had  many  various  shapes  j 
at  different  periods.  | 

orgodctylkeandof  purpull  pallc, 

ManteU  tborc  they  caste  all ; 

they  hart  uppon,  but  no  tchone, 
Barefotethey  were  every  chonc. 

US.  Cantab.  Ft.  II.  98,  f.  149. 

^^4)  To  embrace.  From //afte,  q.  v.  See  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HOSELY.  To  receive  the  sacrament.  Sec 
llcarnc's  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  659.  i 

HOSERE.  Whosoever. 

AUo  Tor  batera  wolJ  come  therlcr  tho. 

Cbron.  R/rWun  p.  131. 

HO-SHOW'.  The  whole  show ; every'thing  ex- 
posed to  sight.  South. 

HOSIER.  Formerly  this  term  was  applied  to 
tailors  who  sold  men's  garments  reatly  made. 

HOSPITAL.  Christ’s  Hospital  was  often  called 
the  Hospital  hyoid  writers.  Foundlings  were 
sent  there  on  its  first  institution. 

HOSPITALERS.  Religious  persons  who  at- 
tended the  sick  in  hospitals,  (/^t.) 

HOSS.  A horse.  Par.  diat. 

HOSSE.  To  buzz  about.  Paltgrave. 

HOST.  (1)  Tried.  Lane. 

(2)  To  reckon  without  one’s  host,  i.  e.  not  to 
consider  all  circumstances.  The  following 
passage  gives  the  original  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  which  is  still  common. 

But  thei  rcckenprt  before  their  host,  and  ao  p.iyctl 
more  then  their  ahotte  came  to. 

Halt,  Uentv  FI.,  (.  49. 

(3)  To  almde,  or  lodge.  Shak. 

(4)  7b  be  at  host,  i.  e.  at  enmity. 

llOSTAYE.  To  make  a hostile  incursion. 

ili'e  Eatyrc,  aaU  the  emperour,  1 ettylle  myaclfmc 
To  in  Almaynewith  armeile  knyghUx. 

Mcri^  /trthurff,  US.  tJn<ruln,  (.  .W 

HOSTE.  To  swell,  or  fenneut.  Arch,  xxx. 


IIOSTELE.  To  give  lodging ; to  receive  into  an 
inn.  an  innkeeper.  See  Maundc- 

vile,  p.  214.  The  students  in  the  ancient 
hostels,  or  small  colleges,  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  were  called  hostelers,  Harrison,  p.  152. 
Hostelrie,  an  inn,  or  lodging-house.  Pegge 
has.  Host-house,  an  ale-house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lodgers. 

And  alto  that  loldyora,  ne  othera,  thall  irkc  no 
horaeroete,  ne  mannea  meate,  in  the  aaid  throughe- 
fare*  and  borowgbe  townea,  but  at  auche  price  aa  the 
bottlers  maye  have  a reaaonable  lyvcing«  wbiche 
ahalle^currage  them  to  dwell  ther. 

Stats  Papers,  11.  508. 

HOSTER.  (1)  An  oyster.  Line. 

(2)  A kind  of  jug  without  a handle.  Deton. 

HOSTILEMENTS.  Household  furniture;  any 
kind  of  utensils  or  implements.  Sometimes, 
hustlements, 

HOSTING.  A hostile  inctirsion.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  21 ; Holinsbed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  7«  27. 

Some  aayeth.  the  Kingea  Deputye  uacith  to  make 
•o  many  greate  rortea,  jnmayes,  amt  hostHngrt,  nowe 
In  the  norths  partyea  of  Wolater,  now  In  the  aoutht 
partea  of  Mownster,  nowe  Into  the  weal  partyea  of 
Conaught,  and  takelth  the  Kingea  aubgettea  wyth 
hym  by  compulalon.  State  Papers,  it  13. 

HOSTOUR.  A goshawk.  It  is  the  translation  of 
OHcipiter  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 

ilOSTRIE.  An  inn.  {A.-N.) 

HOSTYLDE.  Hospitable.  Also,  put  np  at  an 
inn  or  bostry.  MS.  Dihl.  Reg.  12  B.  i. 

HOT.  (1)  His.  Suffolk. 

(2)  A finger-stall.  Lane. 

(3)  A kind  of  basket  used  for  carrying  dang. 
Cumb. 

(4)  WHiat.  Somerset. 

(5)  Ilight ; ordered.  Tristrem  Gloss. 

(6)  Hot  in  the  spur,  very  earnest  or  anxious  on 
any  subject.  Neither  hot  nor  cold,  under  any 
circumstances.  Hot  peas  and  bacon,  a game 
similar  to  Hide  and  seek,  only  tbc  thing  hid 
is  often  inanimate. 

(7)  To  heat,  or  make  hot.  Notts. 

IIOTAGOE.  To  move  nimbly,  s}>oken  cbicfiyof 

the  tongue.  Sussex. 

HOTCll.  To  shake;  to  separate  beans  from 
peas,  after  they  arc  thrashed  ; to  limp ; to  be 
restless  ; to  move  by  sudtleii  jerks,  or  starts  ; 
to  drive  cattle  ; to  boil  a quantity  of  cockles 
together.  North.  When  they  shake  jmtatoes 
in  a bag,  so  that  they  may  lie  the  closer,  they 
are  said  to  hatch  them.  Cockles  also  .ire  said 
to  be  botched,  when  a q>»antity  of  them  has 
been  boiled  together.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
signify  an  awkward  or  ungainly  mo<ie  of  pnt- 
gressing;  as  the  old  woman  said,  **  I bustled 
thmugb  the  crowd,  and  she  hatched  after  me 
and  when  a man,  walking  with  a Imy,  goes  at 
such  a rate  as  to  keep  the  latter  on  the  run,  he 
is  descrilicd  as  keeping  him  hotehhuj.  *\jost 
probably  from  the  French  hochcr,  wbieb  imaiis 
to  shake,  jog,  &c.  Lrnc. 

HOTCilEL.  To  walk  awkwardly,  or  laniely  ; to 
shuffle  in  walking.  IVarxr. 

HOTCHENE.  To  beat to  chop  ? 
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IHttif  thourgh«  the  harde  stele  fultc  hertly  dymtts, 
SoQoe  AofrAens  In  hollc  the  hethennc  knyghtes. 

Morte  Arthmrt,  ii&  Uneulnt  f.  93. 

UOT-COCKLES.  A {^mc  in  which  one  person 
lies  down  on  his  face  and  is  hoodwinked,  and 
being  struck,  most  guess  who  it  was  tltat  hit 
him.  A good  part  of  the  fun  consisted  in  the 
hardness  of  the  slaps,  which  were  generally 
given  on  the  throne  of  honour.  It  w*as  for- 
merly a common  sport  at  Christmas.  See 
Hawkins,  iii.  204  ; Florio,  p.  26 ; Cotgravc,  in 
T.  Bouchon.  Goldsmith  mentions  the  game  in 
his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xi.  To  »it  upon 
hot  cocktfM,  to  be  very  impatient. 

P^mph.  It  li  edicted  that  every  GrobiaaihiUI  pUy 
at  Bamberye  Aoft  mckle*  at  the  four  fetlivalli. 

7bnr.  Indeed,  a verye  usefuil  iport,  but  lately 
much  neglected  to  the  roolle6elnge  of  the  flesh. 

Otd  Ptnp,  MS.  D<kU.  30. 

HOTE.  (1)  Avow,  or  promise.  {A.-S.) 

W y tnei  of  othe  and  of  hutt, 

Vn  hevene  aJIe  thyng  they  wote. 

MS.  Hurt.  1701.  f.  19. 

(2)  Heat.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3386. 

(3)  Promised.  Also  as  Hot  (5). 

And  gif  thou  do  as  thou  has  me  Aote, 

Then  shalle  1 gtf  the  a cote. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  48. 

(4)  To  shout,  or  make  a noise. 

HOT-EVIL.  A fever.  Deoon. 

HOT-FOOT.  Same  as  Fote-hot.  q.  v. 

HOTH.  A heath.  Uunfal,  250. 

HOT-HOUSE.  (1)  A brothel.  Shak. 

(2)  In  salt-works,  the  room  between  the  furnace 
and  the  chimney  towards  which  the  smoke  is 
conveyed  when  the  salt  is  set  to  dry. 

HOT-PLANETS.  The  blight  in  com. 

HOT-POT.  A mixture  of  ale  and  spirits  made 
hot.  Grote. 

HOT-SHOOTS.  A compound  made  by  taking 
one  third  part  of  the  smallest  of  any  pit-coal, 
tea,  or  charcoal,  and  mixing  them  very  well 
together  with  loam,  to  be  made  into  balls  with 
urine,  and  dried  for  firing. 

HOT-SHOT.  A foolish  inconsiderate  fellow. 
See  Melton's  Sixefold  Politician,  1609, 
p.  53  ; Howell’s  English  Proverbs,  p.  4. 

HOTSPUR.  A rash  person.  “ An  headlong  hot- 
spur,” Holiushc<l,Chron-  Ireland,  pp.  97,  101. 
Also  an  atijective,  warm,  vehement. 

HOTTEL.  A heated  iron.  North. 

HOTTER.  To  boil;  to  rage  with  passion;  to 
trouble,  or  vex.  North. 

IIOTTES.  Huts.  Also,  oats. 

HOTTLE.  A finger-stall.  North. 

lIOTfS.  (1)  Water-porridge.  North. 

(2)  The  hips.  Craven  Glossary,  i.  235. 

(3)  Round  balls  of  leather  stuffed  and  tied  on  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  spurs  of  fighting-cocks,  to 
prevent  them  from  hurting  one  another. 

HOT-SVATERS.  Spirits.  North.  This  term 
occurs  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  352. 

IlOUDERY.  Cloudy ; overcast.  JTctf. 

HOUGH.  (1)  A burrow,  or  den.  East. 

(2)  To  breathe  hard  ; to  pant.  South. 

(3)  To  disable  an  animal  by  cutting  its  boughs. 
tine.  SeeMS.  Lansd.  1033. 


They  account  of  no  man  that  hath  not  a battle 
aie  at  hla  girdle  to  hough  doga  with,  or  wearea  not  a 
cock's  fetherio  athrumb  hat  like  a cavalier. 

NoMh't  Pierce  PenniUi*e,  1593. 
(4)  A hollow,  or  dell.  North.  See  the  Cbron. 
Mirah.  ed.  Black,  p.  4. 

HOUGHER.  The  public  whipper  of  criminals, 
the  executioner  of  criminals.  Newe. 
HOUGHLE.  The  shank  of  beef.  North. 
HOUGHS.  A dirty  drab.  North. 

HOUGHTS.  Large  clumsy  feet  Suffolk. 
HOULE.  An  owl.  Nominale  MS. 
HOUL-HAMPERS.  Hollow  and  empty  sto- 
machs. Craven. 

HOULT.  Sameas  HoTm  (1). 

HOUNBINDE.  To  loosen,  or  free.  (A.~S.) 
IIOUNCES.  The  ornaments  on  the  collar  of  a 
cart-horse.  East. 

HOUNCURTEIS.  Uncourtoous.  (A.-S.) 

Houncurteie  ne  wllU  be, 

Ne  con  1 nout  on  viltS.  MS.  Dtgbp  8fl. 
HOUNCY-JOUNCY.  Awkward.  East. 
HOUND.  (1)  A common  term  of  reproach,  still 
in  fluent  use.  To  hound  a person,  to 
abuse  him.  Yorksh. 

(2)  To  set  on,  as  a dog,  &c.  North. 
HOUNDBENE.  The  herb  hoarhound. 
HOUNDBERRY.  The  nightshade.  Gerard. 
HOUNDED.  Hunted ; scolded.  Devon. 
HOUND-FISH.  The  dog-fish.  Htnend. 

fysshf  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 
HOUNDYS-BERVE.  The  plant  morel. 
HOUNB.  (1)  A hound.  Chaucer. 

(2)  Own.  ^Wright’s  Anec.  Lit.  p.  12. 
HOUNLAW.  Against  law.  (A.~S.) 
IIOUNLELE.  Disloyal.  {A..S.) 

HOUNSELE.  Unhappiness. 

With  muchel  houneele  ich  lede  ml  lif. 

And  that  li  for  on  tucte  wtf.  MS.  Digbp  08. 
IlO-UP.  The  hunters'  halloo.  Gent.  Rcc.  84. 
HOUPED.  Hooped,  or  hollowed.  ( A-A'.) 
HOUPEN.  To  hoop,  or  shout.  (.A-5*.)  Ifottp 
is  the  word  geoer^y  used  in  catching  catilc. 
IIOUPY.  A home.  Craven. 

HOURES.  The  Romish  church  service.  (-<f.-A.) 
HOUUNYNG.  Adorning.  (Lat.) 
HOURSCHES.  Rush? 

Bot  )lUe  the  hathellestc  on  hy,  haythene  and  other, 
All  hourschet  over  hrde  harmet  to  wyrkc. 

Morte  ArOmre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  75. 
nous.  Houses.  IJeame, 

HOUSALL.  Domestic.  Cotgrave. 

HOUSE.  (1)  In  a farm-house,  the  kitchen  or 
ordinary  sitting-room.  Kcnnctt  says,  the 
hall.  SeeMS.I.ansd.  1033. 

(2)  To  put  com  in  a barn.  South. 

(3)  To  hide  j to  get  hid.  York»h. 

(4)  To  grow  thick,  as  com  docs.  East. 

(5)  A deep  bing  into  which  block  tin  is  put  after 
smelting.  Derhy$h. 

a A partition  in  a chess-board. 

To  put  the  house  out  of  windows^  to  cause 
great  disorder.  To  be  at  the  house  top,  in  a 
great  rage.  North. 

(8)  To  stir  up.  Tim  Bobbin  Gloss. 

(9)  A child’s  coverlet.  Devon, 
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HOUSE-DOVE.  A person  who  is  constantly 
at  home.  JVes/. 

IIOUSELE.  The  Eucharist.  Also,  to  admi- 
nister the  sacrament.  To  ben  hoveled,  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament.  flouMiynffpeo^ 

pUy  people  who  were  houseled,  or  communi- 
cants, spelt  hmseling  people  in  Blount. 

With  holy  wordys  Into  bredd  he  can  hym  drcise. 
And  thm  hehou*jflde  that  lady  drre. 

MS.  CantHh.  Ff.  n.  38.  f.  47- 
Doo  ealle  me  a confcMour  with  Cri«tc  in  hit  armn  ; 
1 wille  be  how$elde  In  haste,  whale  hapite  to  brtyddys. 

Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Lincotny  f.  98. 

IIOUSELTNGS.  Tame  animals,  or  rather  ani- 
mals bred  up  by  hand.  North. 

IIOUSELL.  Housings.  Nicolat. 

HOUSEN.  Houses.  V'ar.dial.  Tohousenec, 
to  stay  at  home.  Ihutingy  Harrison’s  Bri- 
taine,  p.  33 ; Audelay’s  Poems,  p.  33 ; Arrival 
of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  36. 

HOUSE-OF-OFFICE.  Ajakes.  See  Fletcher’s 
Poems,  p.  117 ; Arch.  x.  401. 

HOUSE-PLACE.  Sameas //ou#e(l).  It  is  also 
called  the  Housestede. 

HOUSING.  (1)  A petticoat.  Line. 

(2)  A niche  for  a statue.  See  Bloxam’i  Gothic 
Architecture,  ed.  1841. 

(3)  The  leather  fastened  at  a horse’s  collar  to 
turn  over  the  back  when  it  rains.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  the  term  was 
applied  anciently  to  the  coverings  of  a horse  of 
various  descriptions. 

IIOUSS.  (1)  Large  coarse  feet.  Eaet. 

(2)  A short  mantle  made  of  coarse  materials, 
generally  worn  as  a protection  from  showery 
weather.  (/V.)  Dryden  uses  the  word,  and 
sad  work  does  Forby  make  of  it,  ii.  167. 

IIOUT.  Hold.  Also,  ought,  anything. 

HOUTE.  A dunghill  cock  ? Juniut. 

HOUTING.  An  owl.  Somereet. 

HOUTS.  Pshaw  I Nay ! North. 

IIOUZB.  To  lade  water.  Yorith. 

HOVE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  hover.  {J.-S.) 

Awhlc  they  hwid  and  byheld 
llnw  Arthurs  kiiigMis  rude  that  day. 

MS.  Hurl.  2S5S,  f.  89. 
Awhile  she  Aovyd  and  byheld. 

MS.  ihu.  r.  118. 

Two  knyghtys  sawo  he  Aoee  and  abyde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  80. 

(2)  To  lift  or  heave.  North.  See  Kyng  Horn, 
1277.  In  the  following  paasagci  it  appears  to 
mean  heaved  or  lifted  at  baptism. 

Or  yft  a man  have  hove  a chyide, 

Gcxl  hyt  ever  forbede  and  ahyide. 

MS.  Uarl.  1701,  f.  19. 
or  hyt  gtMlfadryi,  maydyn  or  knave, 

Ilyi  brethren  or  tuatren  may  at  here  pay 
Wedde,  but  he  that  A&ne  never  may. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  19. 

(3)  To  Irehove.  Collier’s  Old  Ballads,  p.  55. 

(4)  To  take  shelter.  ChetA. 

(5)  To  move.  Somerset. 

Quod  hee,  thanne  hove  oute  of  my  sunne, 

And  lete  It  tchyne  Into  my  tunne. 

Gourer,  MS.  Sttc.  134,  f.  93. 

(6)  To  float  on  the  water,  os  a ship,  &e. 


(7)  A child's  caul.  PaUgrate. 

8)  The  ground  ivy,  or  aicboof. 

9)  Dregs  of  oil,  impurities  floating  on  the  tur* 
face.  Prompt.  Part. 

HOVE-DANCE.  The  court-dance. 

Whereat  1 mustedaunce  and  tyng« 

The  Aove-davnctf  and  carolynge. 

Or  for  lo  goo  the  newe  fot, 

I may  not  wel  have  up  my  foot. 

* Cover,  JfS.  5m-.  .Vnrig.  134,  f.  177. 

With  harpe  and  lute,  and  with  cltole. 

The  hovt^aunet  and  the  carole. 

Qoxcvr,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  948. 
HOVEL.  A canopy  over  the  he^  of  a statue. 
W.  IFyrc. 

HOVELLERS.  People  who  go  out  in  boats  to 
land  passengers  from  ships  passing  by.  Kent. 
HOVEN.  Swelled.  Hoven.bread.  leavened 
bread.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HOVER.  (1)  Same  as  Hod  (5). 

(2)  To  pack  hops  lightly  in  order  to  defnnd  the 
measure.  Kent. 

(3)  Light,  as  ground  is.  South. 

(4)  Open.  Kent  and  Suuex. 

HOW.  (1)  A hunting-cry.  Sec  f/oo  (2). 

Thai  hatowyd  hcrtbowndyi  with  how. 

In  holtia  berde  I never  loche  hew. 

MS.  Douce  309,  f.  34. 

(2)  Whole.  Tim  Bobbin  GI. 

(3)  A hill.  See  Robin  Hood,  i.  106. 

(4)  Care.  See  Ellis’i  Met.  Rom.  iii.  49 ; Chron. 
Vilodun.  p.  26 ; Kyng  Alisaunder,  1210.  Also 
an  adjective,  anxious,  careful. 

Wel  neJghe  wodefor  dred  aodAorre, 

Up  tbou  tchotett  a wlndowe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  43. 
TheAotre  wUf  anon  it  fett, 

And  yede  and  held  U bl  the  fer. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  98. 
(5^  Deep,  or  low ; hollow.  North. 

(6)  Who.  Kent  and  Suuex. 

(7)  Ought.  Apol.  for  the  Lollards,  p.  4. 

(8)  To  conglomerate.  St^ffbUk. 

9)  In  such  manner  as. 

10)  An  exclamation,  Stop  I 
HOWAY.  Come  along.  Northumb. 
HOWBALL.  A simpleton.  Thynne,  p.  48. 
HOWBERDE.  A halbert.  MS.  Ashm.  208. 

HOWD.  A strain.  North. 

HOWDACIOUS.  Audacious.  Var.  diat. 
HOWDEE.  A salute  ; how  do  ye  do  f 
HOW'DBR.  To  walk  heavily.  Cumb. 
HOWDON-PAN-CANT.  An  awkwani  fall. 

Hotc^m-pan-eanter,  a slow,  ungraceful  mode 
of  riding.  North. 

HOWDY-MAW.  The  conclusion  of  the  day’s 
labotir.  iVeirc. 

HOWDY-WIFE.  A midwife.  North.  As  an 
example  of  the  length  to  which  absurdity  in 
derivation  may  be  carried,  here  follows  the 
presumed  origin  of  the  term, — “ Jhesus  hodie 
natus  eit  de  virgine.” 

HOWE.  Hugh.  A proper  name.  Pr.  Pare. 
HOWED-FOR.  Provided  for.  Wilts. 
HOWELLED.  Splashed ; dirtied.  Line. 
HOWEN.  (1)  Own.  Wtber. 

(2)  To  hoot,  or  shout.  Nominalc  MS. 
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HOWES.  (1)  Haws.  See  Isenbras,  167.  A 
Suflbik  fonn,  according  lo 
(2)  Hores ; remains  i tarries.  (J.-S.) 

Oure  burljche  boldc  kyng  ajipoM  tt'S  bMltea*«>«. 
Wilh  hl«  hsulle  one  brede,  and  bancra  diiplaycde. 

Mont  Arthun.  MS.  WacojB.  f.7<. 
HOWG.VTES.  In  what  manner.  (.4.-S.) 

ThiM  thre  commandemnilM  len«  mane  h«>rgata 
he  aallt  hafe  hym  ynenen  Oodd  Ihe  Trynlt^ 

MS.  IdneoJn,  A.  1.  17.  r.  *01. 

HOWGY.  Huge;  large.  Wat.  This  form 
oeenrs  in  Skelton,  ii.  24. 

HOWK.  To  dig ; to  scoop.  AorM. 

HOWL.  Same  as  Hole,  q.  V. 

110WLEGL.VSS.  The  hero  of  an  old  German 

jest-book,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  his  name  seems  to 
have  heen  proverbial  among  our  aneestors  tor 
any  elever  rascal.  »i  ,_  - 

HOWLET.  The  bam  or  white  owl.  Also,  a 
term  of  reproach.  North. 

HOWL-KITE.  The  stomach.  Aor/A. 
HOWNTES.  Hunts.  Lydgatr. 

And  fcufoehundefolke  folowM  theme  afiyre, 
HaientM  and  hewea  downe  the  heythene  tyke. 

Morle  Arthurt,  Mh.  lAncoln,  f.VJ. 

HOWNYD.  Honied.  Brit.  Bihl.  iv.  90. 
HOW-POND.  a 6sh-pond.  , . „ . 
HOWSE.  To  take  a habitation.  (A.-h.) 
TheretbowU  ye  ihelle  yow 
And  tone  after  that  shalt  be  hut  ipowte. 

jfS.  Cbnro^v  Ff.  H.  3».  »•  W. 

HOW-SEEDS.  Husks  of  oats.  North. 
HOWSEHILLINGE.  Roofing. 
HOWSEWOLD.  A household.  He»w. 
HOWSHE.  Move  onl  An  exclamation  ad- 
dressed to  swine.  Doriet.  , . 
HOWSING.  Building ; houses.  (/#.-*.) 

Fro  leynt  Mary  at  howe  to  London  Stone, 

At  that  tyme  wai  Aoo'W"(r  none. 

Jtfs.  Cahiab.  Ff.  H.  38,  f.  1»* 


ThUc  hentle  hovei  on  • hille  by  the  hollo  cyoe*, 

Dehelde  theho*r#yn/r  fuH«  hyeof  hathenc  *‘^*'1*^ 

ilorte  Arlhurf,  MS.  LiBC«in,  f.  o7. 

HOWSOMEVER.  However ; howsoever. 

HOWTE.  To  hoot,  or  howl.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  1»2. 

HOWVE.  A cap,  or  homl.  {.4.-S.) 

HOWYN.  An  oven.  Arch.  xxx.  409. 

HOX.  (1)  To  cut  the  hamstrings.  Lilly  s 
Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Bb.  xii. 

(2)  To  scrape  the  heels  and  knock  the  ancles  in 
walking.  Gloue. 

HOXY.  Muddy ; dirty.  South. 

HOY.  (1)  To  lieavc,  or  throw.  North. 
seems  to  he  the  meaning  in  Tusscr,  p.  184. 

(2)  A cart  drawn  by  one  horse.  Cumb. 

HOYD.  Hovered ; aboiie.  Weber. 

HOYLE.  Oil.  Apol.  Idill.  p.  58. 

HOYLES.  Some  rnmlc  of  shooting  arrows  for 
trial  of  skill.  Drayton. 

HOYND.  To  make  a hard  bargain  ; to  screw 
up.  Cheth. 

HOYSE-CUP.  A toss-pot,  or  dnmkard. 

HOZED.  Finely  off.  Rrmoor.  Grose  has  Aoree, 
to  he  badly  off.  Gloss,  p.  85,  cd.  1839. 

H05ES.  Houghs.  Gttwayne. 

HO.  Colour;  complexion.  (yf.-S.) 


HUB.  (1)  The  nave  of  a wheel.  Oxon. 

(2)  A small  stack  of  hay ; a thick  square 
pared  off  the  surface  of  a peat-bog,  when  dig. 
ging  for  peat ; an  obstruction  of  anything. 
North. 

(3)  The  mark  to  be  thrown  at  in  quoits  or  some 

other  games.  East.  ...  , 

(t)  The  hilt  of  aweapon.  Ip  to  the  hub,  as  far 
ns  possible.  Suffotk. 

HUBBIN.  A small  anvil  used  by  blacksmith- 
in  making  nails.  Wat. 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE.  A detnee  for  smoking 
tobacco  through  water,  which  makes  a bub- 
bling noise;  also,  a person  who  speaks  so 
confusedly  as  lo  be  scarcely  intelligible. 
HUBBLESHOW.  Confusion  ; tumult.  Some- 
times, hubblc-te-shivcs.  North.  Also  ex- 
plained,  a mob. 

With  that  all  was  on  a koMe^hohljle. 

fhtctomr  l>nihie  Air,  n.  o 

HUBBON.  The  hip.  Tim  Bobbin,  Gl. 

HUBSTACK.  A fat  awkward  peiwon. 

HUCCHE.  An  ark  or  chest.  (.4.-5.)  See 
Maundevilc’s  Travels,  p.  85. 

HUCHONE.  Hugh.  A proiier  name. 

HUCK.  (1)  A hook.  far.  dial.  Sec  Cunning- 
ham’s Revels  Accounts,  p.  205. 

121  A husk  or  pod.  South.  , . . 

(3)  To  higgle  in  buying.  " To  haggle,  hueke, 
dodge,  or  paulter,”  Cotgravc, 

(4)  Threw;  tossed.  West. 

(5)  A hard  blow  or  knock.  Sussex. 

(6)  In  beef,  the  part  between  the  shin  and  the 
round.  Devon. 

HUCKER-MUCKER.  Hugger-mugger.  Stani- 
hurst’s  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 

HUCKLE.  The  hip.  far.  dial. 
HUCKLE-BONES.  A game  formerly  played 
by  throwing  up  the  hip-bone  of  someammal, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a head  of  Venus,  a^ 
on  the  other  that  of  a dog.  He  who  turned 
up  the  former  was  the  winner. 
HUCKLE-DUCKLE.  A loose  woman. 

Here  i>  a huckle-duciilr. 

Ad  inch  aboTc  the  buckle. 

HUCKLE-MY-BUFF.  A beverage  composed 
of  beer,  eggs,  and  brandy.  Sussex. 
HUCK-MUCK.  (1)  A dwarf.  West. 

(2)  A strainer  placed  before  the  faucet  in  brew 
ing.  Wilts. 

HUCKSHEENS.  Thchocks.  Exmoor. 
HUCK-SHOULDERED.  Hump-back^. 
HUCKSY-BUB.  The  female  breast.  Devon. 
HUD.  (1)  A hood.  Also,  to  hood. 

He  stroked  up  Ills  awd  for  tcnc. 

And  toke  a euppe,  sad  msile  it  elene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  SL 

(2)  A husk,  or  hull.  IForc. 

(3)  To  collect  into  heaps.  Salop. 

(4)  To  hide.  Also,  hidden.  Wilts. 

HUDDEL.  Aheap.  Somerset. 

HUDDERIN.  A well-grown  lad.  Bwf.  Brockett 

has  hutherikin-lad,  a ragged  youth,  an  unculti- 
vated boy.  Glossary,  p.  163. 

HUDDICK.  Jl)  A finger-stall.  West. 
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(2)  Tbe  ctbin  of  a coal-l>arge.  North. 

HUDDLE.  (1)  To  embrace.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  A term  of  contempt  for  an  old  decreptd  per> 
son.  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  &i^.  Aa.  iv. 

f3)  To  scramble.  Somenet. 

'4)  A list  of  persons,  or  things.  Line. 

HUDDLING.  A Cambridge  term  for  one  of  tbe 
ceremonies  and  exercises  customary  before 
taking  degrees. 

HUDE.  Went.  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  91. 

HUD-END.  A bob.  Yorkah. 

HUDGE-MUDGE.  Hugger-mugger.  North. 

HUDGY.  Thick;  clumsy.  lyUii. 

HUDKIN,  A finger-stall.  £ast. 

HUDSTONE.  The  hob-stone.  AbrM. 

HUE.  He;  she;  they.  Rifton. 

HUEL.  (1)  A mine.  An  old  terra. 

(2)  A term  of  reproach.  AbrM. 

IIUEL-BONE.  Whalebone;  ivory  from  the  teeth 
of  walrus.  Weber’s  Met.  Rom.  iii.  350. 

HUER.  Hair.  Craven  Glossary,  i.  237. 

HUERS.  Persons  placed  on  the  Cornish  cliffs  ; 
to  indicate  to  the  boats,  stationed  off  the  land, 
tbe  course  of  the  shoals  of  pilchards  and 
herrings.  See  Pennant,  iv.  291. 

HUERT.  A heart.  Percy. 

HUFE.  Same  as  Hove,  q.  v. 

He  ayert  by  5one  hillea,  jooe  heghe  holtea  uodyr, 

thare  with  hale  itrengheof  haythene  kyngea 
Jtforfe  Arthurt,  MU.  Uncutn,  t.  0ft. 

HUFF.  (1)  To  offend;  to  scold.  Also,  offence 
or  displeasure.  Var.  dioL 

(2)  Light  paste,  or  pie-crust.  Ghuc. 

(3)  A dry,  scurfy,  or  scaly  incrustation  on  the 
skin.  E<ut. 

(4)  Strong  beer.  Var.  dial 

(5)  In  chess,  to  remove  a conquered  man  from 
the  board.  In  draughts,  to  remove  an  adver- 
sary’s man  which  has  neglected  to  take  another 
when  an  opportunity  offered. 

HUFF-CAP.  (1)  A species  of  pear  used  for 
making  perry,  fVett. 

2)  Couch-grass.  Herefordth, 

3)  Strong  ale.  **  These  men  hale  at  hufeap 
till  they  be  red  as  cockes,  and  litle  wiser  than 
their  combs,’*  Harrison’s  England,  p.  202. 

(4)  A swaggering  fellow.  Ea*t. 

HUFFING.  Swaggering.  Dekker,  1608. 

HUFFLE.  (1)  To  rumple,  Suffolk. 

f2)  To  shift ; to  waver.  Devon. 

(3)  To  blow  unsteadily,  or  rough.  Weet. 

f4j  A finger-stall.  Cwe. 

(5)  A merry-meeting ; a feast.  Kent. 

HUFF-SNUFF,  A bully-  “A  huff-snuff,  one 

that  will  soone  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  one 
that  will  remember  every  small  wrong  and 
revenge  it  if  bee  can,”  Florio,  p.  445. 

HUFKINS.  A sort  of  muffins.  Kent. 

HUFTY.  A swaggerer.  Yorkeh. 
HUFTY-CUFS.  Blows  Florio,  p.  179. 

HUG.  (1)  To  carry  anything.  North. 

2)  The  itch.  Somereet. 

3)  To  huddle ; to  crouch  up  in  one’s  bed  for 
cold.  Palegrave. 

HUG-BONE.  The  hip-bone.  North, 


HUGGAN.  The  hip.  Craven  Gl.  I 237. 

IIUGGEN-MUFFIN.  The  long-UUed  tit. 

HUGGER.  An  effeminate  person. 

IIUGGERING.  Lying  in  ambush.  Hall. 

HU<>G£K-MUGGER.  In  secret;  clandestinely 
See  Florio,  pp.  54,  72 ; Earle,  p.  252. 

HUGGLE.  Same  as  (3). 

HUG-ME-CLOSE.  A fowl’s  mcrrj’-thought, 
or  clavicle.  Var.  dial. 

HUGY.  Huge.  Pccle's  Works,  iii.  5. 

HUHOLE.  An  owl.  Florio.  p.  496,  mI.  1611. 

HUIS.  A door  or  threshold.  Nominalc  MS. 

HUISSHER.  An  usher. 

In  allt  hU  wey  he  fyndeth  no  let. 

That  dore  can  none  huiestter  tchet, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  1.14.  f.  75. 

HUITAINE.  A measure  consisting  of  eight 
verses.  (Pr.) 

HUKE.  (1)  A kind  of  loose  up)>er  garment, 
sometimes  furnished  with  a hood,  and  origi- 
nally worn  by  men  and  soldiers,  but  in  later 
times  the  terra  seems  to  have  been  applied 
exclusively  to  a sort  of  cloak  worn  by  women. 
Minshcu  calls  it,  **  a mantle  such  as  women 
use  in  Spaiitc,  Gcmianie,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, when  they  goe  abroad but  Howell 
seems  to  make  it  synonymou.s  with  a veil, 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  **  a 
woman's  capp  or  bonnet.” 

(2^  A hook.  See  tbe  Monast.  Angl.  Iii.  175. 

(3)  The  huckle-bone.  North. 

HUKE-NEBBYDE.  Haring  a crooked  nose  or 
bill,  like  a hawk. 

Huke-nehbyde  u • hswk*,  and  a hore  herde. 

Morft  Arthur*,  MS.  UncAn,  t.  04 

HUKKERYE.  Huckstry. 

HUL.  AbilL  Also,  held.  Ileame. 

HULCH.  (1)  A slice.  Devon. 

(2)  Crooked.  Ilulch-backed,  hump-backed. 
Sec  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Boeeu,  Bossuer,  i ourbavte, 
“ By  hutch  and  stulch,”  hv  hook  and  crook. 

HULDE.  Toflay  the  hide.'  (-Y..S.) 

HULDER.  (1)  To  hide,  or  conceal.  West. 

(2)  To  blow  violently.  Devon. 

HULE.  A husk,  or  pod.  Northumb. 

HULED,  Covered.  See  Reliq.  Antitj.  i.  39. 

HULFERE.  The  holly.  (A.^S.) 

IIULIE.  Slowly.  Ellis,  iii.  329. 

HULK.  (1)  A heavy  indolent  lubberly  fellow. 
Var.  dial.  Tbe  term  is  applied  to  a giant  in 
Nominale  MS.  and  Shakespeare  has  given  the 
title  to  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

f2)  To  be  very  lazy.  Somereet. 

(3)  A ship  : a hea>7  vessel. 

(4)  To  gut,  or  pull  out  the  entruls  of  any  animal. 
Kaet.  The  term  occurs  In  Philastes. 

f5)  A heavy  fall.  Var.  dial 

(6)  An  old  excavated  working,  a term  in  mining 
Derb. 

(7)  A cottage,  or  hovel.  North.  Hence,  to 
lodge  or  t^e  shelter. 

(8)  A hull,  or  husk.  Peype. 

HULKING.  Unwieldy.  Var.  dial 

HULKY.  Heavy;  stupid.  Salop. 

HULL.  (l)Tofloat.  “ Hulling  in  the  channel!/ 
HoUnshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  92. 
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2)  The  holly.  f’ar.dimL 

3)  A pen  for  fattening  cattle.  North, 

(4)  A hiuk  or  shelL  Any  outside  covering,  as 
the  bark  of  a tree.  Also,  to  take  off  the  busk. 
**  Utriculua,  the  huske  or  hull  of  all  seedes," 
£lyot,  1559.  See  Cleavcland’s  Poems,  p.  60  ; 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  12. 

(5)  To  throw,  or  cast.  Weat. 

?6)  A pigsty ; a hovel.  Yorkah. 

(7)  Room  in  a grinding-wbeel.  North. 

(8)  The  proverb  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines 
is  constantly  quoted  by  old  writers. 

There  is  a provetbe,  and  a prayrr  vKhali, 

That  we  may  not  to  three  strange  place*  fall  t 
From  Hull,  from  Hallifax,  from  Hell,  'tii  thus. 
From  all  these  three,  Good  Lord,  deliver  ui. 

Thii  praying  proverb'*  meaning  to  set  downe. 

Men  doe  not  wUh  deliverance  from  the  townet 
The  town’*  nam’d  Kingston,  Hul’*  the  furious  river. 
And  from  Hull*  dangers,  1 >ay,  Lord  deliver  I 
At  Hallifax  the  law  lo  iharpe  doth  deale. 

That  who*o  more  then  l.\  pence  doth  steale, 

They  have  a Jyn  that  wondrou*  quickc  ami  well. 
Sends  thieves  all  headlesse  unto  hcav'n  or  hell. 

From  Hell  each  man  aayes.  Lord,  deliver  me, 
Because  from  Hell  can  no  Redemption  be: 

Men  may  escape  from  Hull  and  Hallifax, 

But  sure  in  Hell  there  is  a heavier  taxe. 

Let  each  one  for  themselves  In  this  agree, 

And  pray.  From  Hell,  good  Lord,  deliver  me  I 

Tby/or*#  Work«4,  1630,  11.  18.13. 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  the  some  tract, 
mentions  HuUcheeae.  It  is,  he  says,  much 
like  a loofe  out  of  a biewers  basket ; it  is  com- 
posed of  two  simples,  mault  and  water,  in  one 
compound,  and  is  cousin  germane  to  the 
mightiest  ^e  in  England." 

HULLART.  An  owl.  Someraet.  The  north 
country  glossaries  have  htdlet. 

HULLB.  To  kiss,  or  fondle.  WiihaU. 

HULLIES.  Large  marbles  used  at  a game,  now 
nearly  obsolete,  called  HuUiwag, 

HULLI'NGS.  Husks,  or  shells ; chaff.  Alto, 
hiUings  or  coverlets. 

HULLUP.  To  vomit.  Boat. 

HULLY.  A long  wicker  trap  used  for  catching 
eels.  Bromc,  in  his  Travels,  ed.  1700,  p.  160, 
mentions  a machine  so  called  in  Yorkshire, 
**  which  is  much  like  a great  chest,  bored  full 
of  holes  to  let  in  the  sea,  which  at  high 
water  always  overflows  it,  where  ore  kept  vast 
quantities  of  crabbs  and  lobsters,  which  they 
put  in  and  take  out  again  all  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their 
markets."  Compare  Jennings,  p.  48. 

HULSTRED.  Hidden.  {J.-S.) 

HULTE.  Held.  Chron.  VUodun.  p.  68. 

HULVE.  To  turn,  or  throw  over.  Weat. 

HULVER.  The  hoUy.  East,  Sec  Uulfara, 
which  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

HULVER-HEADED.  Stupid.  Eaaf. 

HULWORT.  The  herb  polcy.  Gerard. 

HULY.  Peevish;  fretful.  Durh.  (Kennctt.) 

HUM.  (1)  To  deceive.  Var.  dial.  All  a hum, 
I.  e.  quite  a deception.  To  hum  and  haw, 
L e.  to  stutter,  a common  phrase. 


Full  many  s trope  fTom  bsyonet  and  drum 
He  threeten’d  j— but,  behold  ! 'twas  ill  a Sum. 

Peter  Pindar,  L 438. 

(2)  To  whip  a top.  Kent. 

(3)  Very  strong  ale.  It  would  seem  from  a 
passage  quoted  by  Gifford,  that  the  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  a kind  of  liqueur,  but  it 
evidently  means  strong  ale  in  the  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  30. 

(4)  To  throw  violently.  North. 

HUMANE.  Courteous.  PaUgrave. 

HUMANITIAN.  A grammarian;  one  skilled 

in  polite  literature.  Staniburst,  pp.  40-41. 

HUMATION.  Interment.  {Bat.) 

HUMBLE.  (1)  To  stoop.  Shirley,  iv.  437. 

(2)  To  break  off  the  beards  of  barley  with  a flail. 
North. 

(3)  To  eat  humble  pic,  i.  e.  to  be  very  submissive. 
Var.  dial. 

HUMBLE-BEE.  A drunkard.  tAnc. 

HUMBLEHEDE.  Humility. 

HUMBLESSE.  Same  as  Humblehede,  q.  t. 

HUMBLING.  A bumming.  Chaucer. 

HUMBUG.  A person  who  hums,  or  deceives. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a kind  of  sweet- 
meat. **  A humbug,  a false  alarm,  a bugbear," 
Dean  Milles*  MS. 

HUMBUZ.  (1)  A cockchafer.  Weat. 

(2)  A thin  piece  of  wood  with  a notched  edge, 
which,  being  swung  round  swiftly  on  a string, 
yields  a humming  or  buzzing  sound. 

HUMBYBLE.  Condescending.  {A.-N.) 

HUMDRUM.  A small  low  cart,  drawn  usually 
by  one  horse.  Weat. 

HUME.  A h)*mn.  Eaat. 

HUMELOC.  The  herb  hemlock.  See  a list  in 
MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

HUMGUMPTION.  Nonsense.  South.  “ A 
man  of  hUmgumption,"  one  of  great  self- 
importance.  / ar.  dial 

HUMMAN.  A woman.  Var.  dial. 

HUMMELD.  Without  horns.  Craven. 

HUMMER.  (1)  To  neigh.  Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  make  a humming  noise.  North. 

(3)  A falsehood.  St^ffolk.  From //am  (I). 

HUMMING.  Strong;  heady.  “Such  hum- 
ming stuff,"  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  6. 

HUMMING-TOP.  A large  hollow  woo<len  top, 
which  makes  a loud  humming  noise  when  it 
spins.  Var.  dial. 

HUMMOBEE.  The  humble-bee.  Lane. 

HU.MMOCK.  A mound  of  earth.  Weat. 

HUMOUROUS.  Moist;  humid.  Also,  capri- 
cious. Shah.  j 

HUMOURS.  Manners;  qualities;  oddities.  / 
The  term  was  constantly  used  with  various  | 
shades  of  sense  in  our  early  dramatists.  A - 
tipsy  person  was  said  to  1>e  in  his  humours. 
Ben  Jonson  has  given  a capital  history  of  the 
word,  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  by 
the  wTiter  of  the  following  epigram : 

Atke  Humor*  what  a feather  he  doth  wean*. 

It  1*  hi*  SuiW'ur  (by  the  Lord)  he’ll  *weare  ; 

Or  what  he  doth  with  luch  a hortcstalle  locke. 

Or  why  upon  a whore  he  ependei  hi*  ttoche, — 
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Be  hith  a humtntr  doth  determine  to  i 
Why  tn  the  ttop*throce  fMhiuo  he  iloth  goe. 

With  fcsrfe  about  hit  neekr,  hat  without  baad«  — 

It  lb  hla  AttMour.  Swet'ttir^  undcrttand 
Wh.it  csiUM>  hit  purte  it  torxtrearoe  dUirrtt 
That  uftentlmta  it  tcarcc'y  penny-blett ; 

Only  a Aumowf.  If  you  quckUon  why 
Hiatou^uc  it  ne’er  uiifumUh'd  with  a lye,— 

It  it  hit  Au/itowr  too  he  doth  protest: 

Or  why  with  tergeanU  he  it  to  oppreat, 

That  like  to  gho»U  they  haunt  him  er'rlc  day  ; 

A ratcai  humour  doth  not  love  to  pjy> 

Object  why  booiet  and  fpiiirei  are  itili  in  teaton, 

Hit  Aum<.ttr  antwers,  Aumeurit  hi*  reason. 

If  you  p<  rccivc  hi*  wilt  In  wetting  thrunke. 

It  Cometh  of  a humour  to  be  druiikt. 

Hhtn  you  behold  hit  louket  paie,  thin,  and  poore, 
The  Deration  U hit  humuur  and  a whoore : 

And  every  thing  that  he  doth  undertake! 
it  It  a veinc  for  tcncelctt  humnui-'t  aakc. 

}tumor^4  Utdinario,  JC07« 

HUMOURSOMK.  Capneioua.  Var,  dial. 

HUMP.  (1)  A hunch,  ur  lump,  ff'est.  In 
Norl'olk,  a small  quantity. 

(2)  To  insinuate.  Craven. 

(3)  To  growl,  or  grumble.  East. 

HUMPHREY.  See  DuJte- Humphrey. 

HUMPSTRIDUBN.  Aatride.  Lane. 

HUMPTY.  Hunch’backed.  Humpty-dumpty^ 

short  and  broail,  clumsy. 

HUMSTKUM.  (1)  A musical  instrument,  out  of 
tune,  or  rudely  constructed.  A jew’a  harp. 

(’2)  The  female  pudendum,  ffant. 

HIJNCH.  (1)  To  shove;  to  heave  up;  to  gore 
with  the  horns,  f ’ar.  dial. 

(2)  A lump  cf  anything.  Var.  dial, 

(3^  Angry  ; excited.  Line. 

IIUNCKET.  A small  hunch.  Grote. 

HUNCH-RIGGED.  Hump-hacked.  A'orM. 

HUNCH-\VE.\THER.  Cold  weather.  East, 

HUNDERSTONES.  Thunderbolts.  The  •' vul- 
gar  call  them’*  so  in  Wiltsliire,  according  to 
Aubrey's  MS.  History  in  Royal  Soc.  Lib. 

HUNDES-RERIEN.  The  herb  lahruaca. 

HUNU-FICH.  Dog-tisb.  NominaleMS.  Hunde^ 
Jisch,  MS.  .Mortc  Arthure. 

HUNDRED-SHILLINGS.  A kind  of  apple. 
Sec  Rider's  Dictionaric,  1C40. 

HUNDY.  Same  as  Hunch  (1). 

HUNGARIAN.  An  old  cant  term,  generally 
meaning  an  hungry  person,  but  sometimes  a 
thief,  or  rascal  of  any  kind. 

HUNGER.  To  famish.  Craven.  Hiingcrbancd. 
bitten  with  hunger,  famished.  Hunger-starred, 
Minsheu.  Hungerlie^  hungrily,  ravenously, 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  18.  Hunger- 
poisoned,  ill  from  want  of  food. 

HUNGERUIN.  A kind  of  furred  robe. 

H U NG  E K-ROT.  A miser.  Aor/A. 

HUNGER-STONE.  A quartze  pebble.  Line. 

HUNGRELS.  Rafters.  Chesh. 

HUNGRY.  (1)  Stingy;  very  mean.  Devon. 

(2)  Poor,  unproductive,  barren  soil.  A^or/A. 

HUNK.  Same  as  Hunch,  q.  v. 

HUNKERED.  Elbowed ; crooked.  North. 

HUNKERS,  Hannchet.  North. 

HUNKS.  A miser ; a mean  old  man.  Var.  dial. 


HUNNE.  Hence.  MS.  Harl.  2277, 

IIUNNIEL.  The  tame  as //uaAf,  q.  ▼. 

HUNNY.  To  fondle.  See/Zoney. 

HUNSUP.  To  scold,  or  quarrel.  Cumb. 

HUNSY.  Same  as  Hunch,  q.  v. 

HUNT.  (1)  A huntsman.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  Hounds  arc  said  to  hunt  change,  when  they 
take  a fresh  scent,  and  follow  another  chase. 
To  hunt  at  force,  to  run  the  game  down  with 
dogs,  hi  opposition  to  shooting  it.  To  hunt 
counter,  to  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to  trace 
the  scent  backwards;  also,  to  t^c  a false 
trail.  See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

HUNTING.  Most  of  the  principal  old  hunting 
terms  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads 
in  the  alphabetical  order,  but  the  following 
lists  are  here  given  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  more  especially  interested  in  the  subject, 
or  who  may  have  occasion  to  explain  any 
early  passages  referring  to  this  genuine  old 
English  sport.  They  arc  in  some  degree  taken 
from  Sir  H.  Dryden's  edition  of  Twici, 
4to.  1844,  and  most  of  the  terms  will  also  be 
found  in  Blome's  Gentleman's  Recreations. 
It  should  be  recollected  that,  in  bunting,  there 
is  a peculiar  phraseology  adapted  to  each 
separate  animal. 

1.  Ordure  of  Animals. 

Hart  and  hind,  fumes,  fevemets,  /eirmisAfii^s. 
Hare,  croteys,  crotels,  crotisings,  buttons. 
ySo'ax,freyn, fonts,  lessen.  \io\i,freyn,  lessrs, 
fonts, fuantn.  Buck  and  doe,  cotying,  few- 
mels.fetcmishings.  Fox,  icaggying,  billeting-', 
fonts,  fnants.  Marten,  dirt,  fonts,  fuanis. 
Roe-buck  and  doe,  cotying,fev>mets,  fewmish- 
ings.  Otter,  spraitn,  spraints.  Badger, 
ycerdrobe,  fonts,  fuants.  Coney,  crolels, 
croteys,  crotisings.  Twici  applies  the  word 
fonts  to  the  ordure  of  the  boar,  but  the  prc'pcr 
term  in  France  is  loissees,  and  in  England 
Icues.  The  author  of  the  Maystre  of  the 
Game  applies  cotying  to  the  buck  and  roe- 
buck, but  no  other  writers  do  so. 

2.  Dislodgement,  or  starting. 

Hart  and  hind,  to  unharbour.  Hare,  start, 
move.  Boar,  rear.  M'olf,  raise.  Buck  and 
doe,  dislodge,  rouse.  Fox,  fnd,  unkennel. 
Marten,  6ay.  Roe-buck  and  roe,  yfiwf.  Otter, 
vent.  Badger,  dig,  fnd.  Coney,  bolt. 

3.  Lodgement  qf  animats. 

Hart  and  liiud,  to  harbour.  Hare,  seat  form. 
Hoar,  comcA.  Wolf,  train.  Buck  or  doe, 
toilyp.  Fox,  kennel.  Martin,  tree.  Roe- 
buck or  roc,  bed.  Otter,  tra/cA.  Badger, 
earth.  Coney,  ai7,  earth,  burrow.  The  bed 
ofharts,  bucks,  and  roebuck,  and  their  females, 
is  the  lair i of  a hare,  the  form;  of  a fox, 
the  earth  or  kennel ; of  a badger,  /A«  earth  ; 
of  a coney,  Me  Atirroir. 

4.  The  terms  for  skinning. 

Hart  and  hind,  fean, fayed.  Hare,  stripped, 
cased.  Boar  and  wolf,  stripped.  Buck  and 
doe,  roebuck  and  roc,  sArtnii^  Fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  coney,  cased* 
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5.  IntegumerU  and  fat. 

Hart  and  hind,  Uather^  hide;  tallow,  atW. 
Hare,  tkin;  grHUt,  tallow.  Boar,  pylen, 
loaiktr,  hide,  »kin ; greate.  Wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  and  coney, pylet,  akin ; grease. 
Buck  and  doe,  akin,  leather,  hide  t tallotv, 
auet.  Roebuck  and  roe,  leather,  hide  ; tery 
grease. 

6.  Companiea  of  beasts. 

Hart  and  hind,  Aerd,  ^axt,huake,down.  Boar, 
singHlar.  Wild  swine,  sounder.  Wolf,  rout. 
Buck  and  doe,  Aerd.  Fox,  skulk.  Marten, 
richess.  Roebuck  and  roc,  otter,  bevy.  Badger, 
cete.  Coney,  nest. 

7.  dges  of  deer. 

Tea  HART.  First  year,  calf,  or  hind-calf.  Se- 
cond, Third, fpayard.  Fourth, 

staggart.  Fifth,  stag.  Sixth,  hart  <f  first 
head.  Seventh,  hart  of  aecond  head.  Thk 
HiNO.  First  year,  calf.  Second,  hearse, 
brockets  sister.  Third,  hind.  Thb  buck. 
First  year,  fawn.  Second,  pricket.  Third, 
sorrell.  Fourth,  soar.  Fifth,  buck  of  first 
head.  Sixth,  buck,  great  head.  Trb  doe. 
First  year,/aim.  Second,  teg.  Third,  doe. 
The  robbuce.  First  year,  kid.  Second, 
girle.  Third,  hemuse.  Fourth,  buck  <f  first 
head.  Y'\hYi,  fair  roebuck.  The  rob.  First 
year,  kid.  Fourth,  roe. 

8.  The  attire  qf  deer. 

Of  a stag,  if  perfect,  the  bur,  the  pearls,  the 
beam,  the  gutters,  the  antler,  the  sur-antler, 
royal,  sur -royal,  and  all  at  the  top  the  croches. 
Of  a buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow-antler, 
the  back-antler,  the  advancer,  palm,  and 
spellars.  If  you  are  asked  what  a stag  bears, 
you  are  only  to  reckon  the  croches  he  bears, 
and  never  to  express  an  odd  number ; for,  if 
he  has  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and  five 
on  bis  far,  you  must  say  he  bears  ten  ; if  but 
four  on  the  near  horn,  and  six  on  his  far  horn, 
you  must  say  he  bears  twelve. 

9.  Noise  at  rutting  time. 

A badger  shrieks  f a boar  freams;  a buck 
groans  or  troats  ; a fox  barks  ,*  a hare  beats, 
or  taps;  a hart  belleth,  or  bells;  an  otter, 
whines  ; a roe  bellows  ; a wolf  howls. 

10.  For  their  copulation. 

A boar  goes  to  brim ; a buck  to  rut ; a coney, 
to  buck ; a fox,  a clicketting  ; a hare  to  buck ; 
a hart,  to  rut ; an  otter  hunts  for  his  kind; 
a roe,  to  toum  ; a wolf,  to  match  or  make. 

1 1 .  The  mark  of  their  feet. 

The  track  of  a boar ; the  view  of  a buck  and 
fallow  deer ; the  slot  of  a hart  or  red  deer ; 
of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grass  and  scarcely  visible, 
the  foiHi^  ; the  print  or  foot  of  a fox ; the 
prick  of  a hare,  and,  in  the  snow,  her  path 
is  called  the  trace ; an  otter  marks  or  seals, 

12.  Terms  (f  the  tail. 

The  wreath  of  a boar ; thca^4e  of  a buck  ; the 
sent  of  a bare  or  rabbit ; the  brush  of  a fox  ; 
the  white  tip  is  called  the  chape  ; the  single  of 
the  stag  or  hart;  the  stem  of  a wolf.  A fox's 
feet  are  called  pads ; his  head,  the  front. 


1 3.  The  noises  of  hounds. 

When  hounds  arc  thrown  off,  and  hit  upon  a 
scent,  they  are  said  to  challenge  or  open.  If 
they  arc  too  busy,  and  oj>en  before  they  are 
sure  of  the  scent,  they  babble.  Wlien  hounds 
carry  the  scent  well,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
full  cry.  When  hounds  lag  behind,  or  puzzle 
upon  the  scent,  they  arc  said  to  tye  or  plod. 

14.  The  career  of  a deer. 

When  a deer  stops  to  look  at  anything,  he  is 
said  to  stand  at  gaze  ; w hen  he  rushes  by,  he 
trips;  and  when  he  runs  with  speed,  he 
strains,  ^\^len  he  is  hunted,  and  leave  the 
herd,  be  singles ; and,  when  he  foams  at  the 
mouth,  he  is  embossed.  When  he  smells 
aiiythiug,  they  say  he  hath  this  or  that  in  the 
trtW;  when  he  holds  out  his  neck  at  full 
length,  declining,  they  say  Ae  is  spent ; and, 
being  killed,  he  is  done, 

Tlic  stag,  buck,  and  boar,  sometimes  take  soil 
without  being  forced  ; and  all  other  beasts 
are  said  to  take  water,  except  the  otter,  and 
he  is  said  to  beat  the  stream. 

1 5.  Technical  Hunting  Terms. 

A cote,  is  when  a dog  passes  his  fellow,  takes 
in,  obstructs  his  sight,  and  turns  the  hare. 
A form,  where  a hare  has  set.  At  gaze, 
looking  steadfastly  at  any  objectwhen  standing 
still.  A layer,  where  a stag  or  buck  has 
lodged.  Beat  counter,  backwards.  Bend, 
forming  a serpentine  figure.  Blemishes,  when 
they  make  short  entries,  and  return.  Blink, 
to  leave  the  point  or  back,  run  away  at  the 
report  of  the  gun,  Ac.  Break  field,  to  enter 
before  you.  Chap,  to  catch  with  (he  mouth. 
Curvet,  to  throw.  Doucets,  the  testicles  or 
stones.  Embossed,  tired.  Flourish,  to  twist 
the  stern,  and  throw  right  and  left  in  too 
great  a hurry.  Going  to  vault,  a hare's 
going  to  ground.  Handicap,  the  gentleman 
who  matches  the  dogs.  Hard-nosed,  having 
little  or  no  sense  of  smelling.  Hug,  to  run 
close  side  by  side.  In  and  in,  too  near  re- 
lated, as  sire  and  daughter,  dam  and  son,  Ac. 
Inchipin  or  pudding,  the  fat  gut.  Jerk,  an 
attempt  to  turn,  by  skipping  out.  Lapise,  to 
open  or  give  tongue.  Hort,  the  death  of  deer. 
Near-scented,  not  catching  the  scent  till  loo 
near.  Plod,  to  hang  upon  the  trajonings  or 
doublings.  Bun  riot,  to  run  at  the  whole 
herd.  Sink,  to  lie  down,  cunningly  drawing 
the  feet  close,  and  bearing  the  nosa  on  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  scent  fiying.  Skirt,  to 
run  round  the  sides,  being  too  fond  of  the 
hedges.  Slip,  losing  the  foot.  Speans  or 
deals,  the  teats,  ^ent,  when  the  deer  is 
nearly  dead,  which  you  may  know  by  his 
stretcliing  his  neck  out  straight.  Straineth^ 
when  at  ftill  speed.  Tqtpish,  to  lurk,  aculk, 
and  sink.  To  carry  or  hod,  when  the  earth 
sticks  to  their  feet.  Tr^oning,  crossing  and 
doubling.  Trip,  to  force  by  you.  Tuel,  the 
vent.  Twist,  a sudden  turn  of  the  head,  when 
the  scent  is  caught  sideways,  y'iek,  to  make 
a low  noise.  Watch,  to  attend  to  the  other 
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dogt  not  endeavouring  to  find  his  own  game, 
but  lying  off  for  advantages.  In  coursing  it 
is  called  running  cunning,  Wilet  or  ToiU 
are  engines  to  take  deer  with.  fTrench,  a 
half.turn. 

HUNTING-POLE.  A pole  by  which  hunters 
turned  aside  branches  in  passing  through 
thickets.  (Gent.  Rec.) 

HUNTING-THE-FOX.  A Iwy^s  game  men- 
tioned in  the  Schoole  of  Vertue,  n.  d.  There 
are  other  games  called  Hunting  /he  elipper, 
and  Hunting  theythietle. 

HUNTING-THE-RAM.  A custom  formerly 
prevalent  at  Eton,  hut  discontinued  almut  the 
year  1747.  It  was  usual  for  the  butchers  of 
the  College  to  give  on  the  election  Saturday 
a ram  to  l>e  hunted  by  the  scholars.  MS. 
Sloanc  4839,  f.  86. 

HUNTING-THE-WREN.  The  custom  still  pre- 
valent in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  some 
other  places,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  of  hunting 
the  wren,  is  one  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 
Us  origin  is  only  accounted  for  by  tradition. 
Aubrey,  having  mentioned  the  last  battle 
fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Papists,  says  : — “ Near 
the  same  jdace  a party  of  the  Protestants  had 
been  surprised  sleeping  by  the  Popish  Irish, 
were  it  not  for  several  wrens  that  just  wakened 
them  by  dancing  and  pecking  on  the  drums 
as  the  enemy  were  ap]>roaching.  For  this 
reason  the  wild  Irish  mortally  hate  these  birds 
to  this  day,  calling  them  the  devil’s  servants, 
and  killing  them  wherever  they  can  catch 
them ; they  teach  their  children  to  thrust 
them  full  of  thorns ; you'll  see  sometimes  on 
holidays  a whole  parish  running  like  madmen 
from  hedge  to  hedge  a wren-hunting."  In 
the  hie  of  Man,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the 
children  of  the  villagers  procure  a wren, 
attach  it  with  a string  to  a branch  of  holly, 
decorate  the  branch  with  pieces  of  riband 
that  they  beg  from  the  various  houses,  and 
carr>'  it  through  the  village,  singing  the  follow- 
ing ridiculous  lines : — 

Well  hunt  the  wran.  aayi  Robin  to  Dobbin  ; 

We’ll  hunt  the  wran,  lay  Richard  to  Robin  \ 

We’ll  hunt  the  wran,  aay*  Jack  o'  th'  land  s 
We'll  hunt  the  wran.  laya  every  one. 

Where  ahall  we  find  him  ? tayt  Robin  to  Dobbin  t 
Where  ihall  we  Rod  him  i taya  Richard  to  Robin  ; 
Where  shall  we  6nd  him  f uya  Jack  o’  th*  land  ; 
W'here  ihall  w«  find  him  1 aayi  every  one. 

In  yon  green  bush,  taya  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 

In  yon  green  buih,  aays  Richard  to  Robin  i 
In  yon  grt-cn  bu»h.  luyi  Jack  o'  th'  land  ; 

In  yon  green  buah,  says  every  one. 

Mow  iball  we  kill  him  1 says  R>>bin  to  Bobbin  ; 

Mow  shall  we  kill  him  ? says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 

How  shall  we  kill  him  t says  Jack  o'  the  land  | 

How  ahall  we  kill  him?  says  every  one. 

With  sticks  and  stones,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin; 

With  sticks  and  stones,  says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 

With  sticks  and  stones,  says  Jack  o’  th’  lanil ; 

With  sticks  and  stones,  says  every  one. 


How  shall  we  get  him  home  ’ say*  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 

How  shall  we  get  him  home  ? Mys  Richard  to  Robin ; 

How  shall  we  get  him  home  ? says  Jack  o’  th*  land  ; 

How  shall  we  get  him  home!  says  every  one. 

We'II  borrow  a cart,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 

We'll  borrow  a cart,  says  Richard  to  Robin; 

We'U  borrow  a cart,  says  Jack  o’  Ih’  land; 

We'll  borrow  a cart,  says  every  one. 

How  shall  we  boil  him  ? says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 

How  shall  we  boil  him  ? says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 

How  shall  we  boil  him  i says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 

How  shall  we  boil  him  ? says  cveiy  one. 

In  the  brewery  pan.  aays  Robin  to  Dobbin  ; 

In  the  brewery  pan,  say*  Richard  to  Robin  ; 

In  the  brewery  pan,  • lys  Jack  o'  th’  land  ; 

In  the  brewery  pan,  says  every  one. 

HUNT'S-UP.  A tune  played  on  the  horn  under 
the  windows  of  sportsmen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  to  awaken  them.  Hence  the  term 
was  applied  to  any  noise  of  an  awakening  or  ' 
alarming  nature.  " A hunt  is  up  or  musike 
plaid  under  oues  windowin  amoming,"  Florio, 
p.  304.  **  Retrril,  a hunts-up,  or  morning 
song  for  a new-maried  wife  the  day  after  the 
raariage,”  Cotgrave.  ‘‘  Huntup,  a clamour,  a 
turlnilent  outcry.”  Craven  Gl,  One  ballad  of 
the  hunt'$~up  commences  with  the  following 
lines : — 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 

And  now  It  is  almost  day; 

And  he  that’s  a-bml  with  another  man's  wife, 

It’s  time  to  get  him  away. 

Mr.  Black  discovered  a document  in  the 
BoUs-house,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a 
song  of  the  llunt'i  up  was  known  as  early  as 
1536,  when  information  was  sent  to  the  coun- 
cil against  one  John  Hogon,  who,  " with  a 
crowd  or  a fyddyll,"  sung  a song  with  some 
political  allusions  to  that  tunc.  Some  of  the 
words  are  given  in  the  information: 

The  hunt  is  up.  the  hunt  is  up,  Ac. 

The  Masters  of  Arte  and  Ooctoursof  IJyvynytd 
Have  brought  this  realrre  ou.cht  of  good  uuyt4. 

Thre  nobyll  men  have  uke  this  to  stay. 

My  Lord  of  NorflP.  Lorde  of  Surrey, 

And  my  Lorde  of  Shrewsbyny  t 

The  Duke  of  SuflT.  myght  have  made  Inglond  mery. 

The  words  were  taken  down  from  recitation, 
and  arc  not  given  os  verse.  See  Collier's 
Sliakespearc,  Introd.  p.  2HB. 
yaurus  last  mom  at’s  mistress  window  plaid 
An  hunt$  vp  on  his  lute ; but  she  (Us  s.iid) 

Threw  stones  ot  him  t so  he,  like  Orpheus,  there 
Made  stones  come  flying  hJs  sweet  note*  to  ht  are. 

H'lr*  Ifli;. 

HUOKK.  Ache;  pain.  Arch.  xxx.  307. 

HUP.  Houk.  Perhaps  a corruption. 

So  what  with  kup,  and  what  with  crook, 

They  make  here  maystir  ofle  wynne. 

Gvwtr,  MS.  Soe,  134,  f.  143. 

HUPE.  Hopped;  leapt.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207. 
Huppe,  to  hop.  Hupte,  hopped,  MS, 

Harl.  2277. 

IIURCII.  To  cuddle.  Somertet, 

HURCHED.  Ajar,  as  a door.  Line. 

Ht'RCHEON.  A hedgehog.  Northumb. 
HURDA.M.  Whoredom. 
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The  Byvte  eomeiiodyth  ui  alio 
Thai  we  ahul  noDoe  hmnlam  do. 

MS.  Hart.  IMl,  fi  II. 

liURDE.  Heard.  Heamt. 

HliRDEN.  Same  aa  Harden,  q.  v. 

HURDER.  A heap  of  atones.  North. 
HURDICES.  Hurdleai  acaflblda;  ranqiarta  j 
fortifications ; large  shields  termed  pavises. 
{.■I..N.)  See  Weber’s  GL  to  .Met.  Rom. 
HVROIES.  The  loins ; the  crupper.  Norik. 
IIURDIS.  Ropes.  JHtson. 

HURDLE.  (1)  A gate.  /.  Wight. 

(2)  The  same  as  Hark,  q.  s. 

HURDREVE.  The  herb  centaury. 

HURDS.  The  same  as //onfa,  q.  T. 

HURE.  (1)  A covering  for  the  head.  Pilktu 

eat  omamentumcapitkeacerdotiMrel graduati, 

Anglice,  a Iwre  or  a pyllyon,  MS.  Dibl.  Reg. 
12  B.  i.f.  12. 

(2)  Hair.  Also,  a whore.  North. 

(3)  Hire  j reward.  (A.-S.) 

HUREN.  Theirs.  Gen.pl.  (A.-S.) 
HURE-SORE.  MTien  the  akin  of  the  head  is 

sore  from  cold.  Cheek. 

HURGIN.  A stout  lad.  North. 

HURKLE.  To  shrug  up  the  back.  “Hurck- 
ling  with  his  head  to  his  sholdcri,”  Optick 
Gla.ssc  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  135. 

HURL.  (1)  A hurdle.  Kent. 

(21  A hole  or  comer;  a closet.  Yorieh. 

(3)  To  he  chilled.  Craven  GL 

(4)  To  rumble,  as  wind  docs,  &c. 

HURL-BONE.  A knec-bonc.  " Intemodium, 

a liurlelionc,"  MS.  Bodl.  604,  f.  4. 
HURLEBAT.  A kind  of  dart.  Howell. 
HURLEBLAST.  A hurricane.  This  term  oc- 
curs in  lluloct's  Alicedarium,  1552.^ 
HURLEPOOLE.  A whirlpool.  Florio,  p.  81. 
HURLERS.  A number  of  large  stones,  set  in 
a kind  of  square  figure,  near  St.  Clare  in 
Cornwall,  to  called  from  an  odd  opinion  held 
by  the  common  people,  that  they  are  so  many 
men  petrified,  or  changed  into  stones,  for 
profaning  the  Sabbath-day  by  hurling  the 
ball,  an  exercise  for  which  the  people  of  that 
county  have  lieco  always  famous.  The 
hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed,  and 
have  been  conjecturcil  to  be  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. See  a Brief  Account  of  Certain  Cu- 
riosities in  Cornwall,  1807,  p.  14. 

HUKLES.  The  filaments  of  wax. 

It  U w iwect  th  jt  the  plg*M  *111  eate  it ; It  growci 
no  higher  than  other  graue,  but  with  knolli  sod 
hurlu.  like  a ikeen  of  illke.  duSrev.  MSS. 

HURLEWIND.  A whirlwind.  Harrington. 
hurling.  (1)  A young  perch.  Wett. 

(2)  Harrowing  a field  after  the  second  ploughing. 
Cheth. 

(3)  The  game  of  ball.  fT fit. 

(4)  Strife;  conflict.  Nominalc  MS. 

HURLUK.  Hard  chalk.  Bede. 

HURLY.  A noise,  or  tumult.  Shah. 

HURN.  (1)  To  run.  Somereel. 

(2)  A hole,  or  comer.  Yorkeh.  " From  hale 
to  home,”  Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p.  150. 
HURON.  Hers.  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  74. 


HURPLE.  The  same  aa  Hnrkk,  q.  ▼. 

HURR.  A thin  flat  piece  of  woo<h  tied  to  a 
string,  and  whirled  round  in  the  air. 

HURRE.  To  growl,  or  snarl.  Joneon. 
HURRIBOB.  A smart  blow.  North. 
HURRICANO.  A water-spout.  Shah. 
HURRION.  A slut,  or  sloven.  Yorkeh 
HURRISOME.  Hasty ; passionate,  Devon. 
HURROK.  Quantity;  heap.  Durham. 
HURRONE.  To  hum,  aa  bees  do.  Pr.Parv. 
HURRY.  (1)  To  bear,  lead,  or  carry  anything 
away.  North. 

(2)  To  subsist ; to  shift ; to  shove,  or  push  ; to 
quarrel.  Yorkth, 

(3)  A small  load  of  com  or  hay.  Kael. 
HURRYFUL.  Rapid;  hasty.  Weet. 
HURRY-SKURRY.  Fluttering  haste;  great 

confusion,  far.  dial. 

HURSLE.  To  shrog  the  shoulders.  Cumi. 
HURST.  A wood.  {A.-S.) 

HURT-DONE.  Bewitched.  North. 
HURTELE.  To  meet  together  with  violcuce: 
to  clash  together.  {A..N.) 

Dot  »cho  merTcIle  of  Ut 

Why  IhsUe  clothli  were  to  tlylt, 

At  lhay  In  hurttl^ng  had  bene  hitt. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17s  f-  137* 
Whao  the!  made  here  menttrade,  echc  man  wende 
That  hereo  hwtlh  and  erthe  Khuld  huriel  to-gader. 

ond  the  ryerwolf,  p.  180. 
The  fedrut  bcrotelf  they  bunt  there  tho  ato, 

And  hurtutdon  to  ajeynoe  the  wall  of  ttone. 

Chrvn.  Woditn,  p.  183. 

i HURTER.  The  iron  ring  which  is  in  the  axis 
[ of  a cart.  -VorM. 

HURTLE.  A spot.  Heref.  It  has  also  the 
I same  meaning  as  Hurkk,  q.  v. 

1 IIURTLEBERRY.  The  bilberry.  Devon. 
HURTYNGE.  Hurt;  barm. 


j Wyth  the  gr»cc  of  hevyn  kynge. 

I Hyiuiclfehid  no  »o«iriixr. 

I MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  IS4. 

I HUS.  A house.  {A.-S.) 

; HUSBAND.  (1)  A pollard.  Kent. 

(2)  A husbandman,  or  farmer. 

(3)  A thrifty  man  ; an  economist.  See  Hobson's 
Jests,  p.  32.  Huebandrie,  thrift,  economy. 
{A.-N.)  It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

HUSBEECH.  The  hornbeam.  Siueer. 
HUSBOND-MAN.  The  master  of  a family. 

See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7350. 

HUSE.  A hoarseness.  See  Hoore. 

HUSEAN.  A kind  of  hoot.  {A.-N.) 

HUSH.  To  loosen  earthy  particles  from  mine- 
rals by  mnning  water.  North. 

HUSHING.  Shragging  up  one’s  shoulders. 
Ermoor. 

HUSHION.  A cushion.  Yorkeh. 

HUSHTA.  Hold  fast.  lor*a*.  Carr  says 
“ hold  thy  tongue.” 

HUSK.  (1)  A disease  in  cattle. 

(2)  A company  of  hares.  A term  used  in  ancient 
hunting.  SeeTvrici,p.  32. 

(3)  Dry  ; parched,  line. 

HUSKIN.  A clownish  fellow.  line. 

HUSPIL.  To  disorder,  destroy,  or  put  toincon- 
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Tcntence.  See  Salop.  4nliq.  p.  470 : Pr.  Farr, 
p.  255.  (J.-N.) 

HUSS.  (1)  To  buz.  See  Palsgrave. 

(2)  The  dog-fish.  Sotuttle,  Palsgrave. 
HUSSER.  A dram  of  gin.  South. 
HUSSITES.  The  followers  of  Huss. 

Of  BrownUt,  HuMite,  or  of  ralrlnuts 
Armlnlan,  PuriUo,  or  Familitt. 

Ihylor^t  Motto,  1622. 

HUST.  Silence ; whist.  (^.-5.) 

HUSTINGS.  A court  of  judicature  for  causes 

within  the  city  of  London.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HUSTLE.  Same  as  Hurkle,  q.  ▼. 
HUSTLE-CAP.  A boy^s  game,  mentioned  in 
Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xri.  It  is  played  by 
tossing  up  half-pence. 

HUSTLEMENT.  Oddsandends.  York$h, 
HUTCH.  (1)  To  shrug.  Craven, 

(2)  The  same  as  Hucche,  q.  t. 

(3)  A coop  for  an  animal,  far.  dial  Also,  a 
trough  or  bin. 

HUTCH-CROOK.  A crooked  stick.  Yorkeh. 
HUTCH-WORK.  Small  ore  as  it  is  wa^ihed  by 
the  sieve.  Comte. 

HUTIC.  The  whinchat.  Salop. 

HUTT.  A fire-hob.  Derb. 

IIUTTER.  To  speak  confusedly.  Norik. 
HUWES.  Hills.  Gavayne. 

HUXENS.  Hocks;  ankles.  Devon. 
HUYLDETH.  Hold.  Heame. 

HUYSSELES.  Flames,  or  sparks  of  fire. 

HUZ.  (1)  Us.  AbrM  and  U'est. 

(2)  To  hum,  or  buz.  Baret's  Alvearic,  1580. 
HUZZIN.  A husk.  North. 

HUZZY.  A housewife.  Devon.  Also  Aurr. 
HWAN.  When.  MS.  Arundel.  57. 

HWAT.  What.  Somerset. 

Here  may  ;e  here  now  Airor  jebe. 

Here  may  coow  hwai  yt  that  wnride. 

US.  Donro  302,  f.  SS. 

HWEL.  A whale  or  grampus.  {J.-S.) 

Grim  waaft^here  iwithe  fjod. 

And  mike]  enuthe  on  the  6od  ; 

Man!  god  Rah  (her  inne  he  lok, 

Bothe  with  neth,  and  with  hok. 

Ue  took  the  aturgiun,  and  the  qual, 

And  the  (urbut,  and  lax  withal ; 

He  tok  the  tele,  and  the  hwgl ; 

Heepetide  ofte  twithe  wcl.  Hartluk,  755. 

HWIL-OAT.  How;  in  what  manner, 
HWOND.  Abound.  NoininaleMS. 

He  taw  an  hydout  /iu*ontf  dwell 
Withinne  that  howt  that  was  full  fell  t 
Of  that  bond  grette  dreile  he  had  ; 

Tundale  wat  never  to  adrad. 

Wen  he  had  teyn  tliat  tyght. 

He  bysoght  of  that  angell  bryght 
That  he  wold  U-tt  hym  away  tteyli, 

That  he  com  not  In  that  fowleholt. 

Vioionit  t\f  Tuntbile,  p.  25. 

HW'OR.  Whereas.  Havelok,  1119. 

HY.  (1)  Vpon  Ay,  on  high. 

The  pellican  and  thepopynjay. 

The  tomor  and  the  turtll  trw ; 

A hund'rlh  thousand  upon 

The  PY5tyngale  with  notla  new. 

MS.  Cant»b.  Ff.  v 4K,  f.  6B. 
(2)  She ; they.  Also  as  Hie,  q.  v. 


HYAN.  a disease  amongst  cattle,  turning  their 
bodies  putrid.  North. 

HYDUL-TRE.  The  eldertree.  Ortiu  Voeab. 

HYE.  An  eve.  Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  23. 

HYEE.  Quickly.  H'eber. 

HYEL.  The  whole  ; all.  North. 

HYELY.  Proudly.  “ Hycly  hailses 

thathulke,”  MS.  Morte  Artbure.  Also,  loudly. 
“ He  thanked  God  hylye,”  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii. 
38.  f.  65.  See  S>t  Gawayne. 

HYEN,  A hyena.  5Ao*. 

HYGHINGLI.  Hastily;  speedily.  (^.-5.)  1« 
AyyAynye,  Emare,  511. 

HYIE.  High.  Hegrevant,  840. 

HYL.  Aheap.  (//.-5.) 

Alle  made  he  hem  dun  falle, 

That  in  hit  gate  yeden  and  ilode. 

Wei  tixteneladdet  gode. 

Alt  he  Irp  the  kok  til, 

He  thof  hem  alle  upon  an  hyte 
AtUrte  til  him  with  hit  rippe. 

And  bigan  the  fish  to  kippe.  Havrlok,  892. 

HYN.  Him ; it.  (f'ilti.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
sense  in  early  English. 

HYNDE.  Gentle ; courteous. 

Sche  wat  bothe  curtet  and  Aynde; 

Every  man  wat  bur  frynde. 

MS.  Coftab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  74. 

HYNNY-PYNNY.  " In  rayyounger  days  I re- 
member a peculiar  game  at  marbles  called 
Aynny-;7ynny,  or  Aysey-pyasy,  played  in  some 
parts  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  1 am  unable  to 
explain  its  precise  nature,  but  a hole  of  some 
extent  was  made  in  an  uneven  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  game  was  to  shoot  the  marbles  at 
some  object  beyond  the  bole  without  letting 
them  tumble  in  it.  The  game  occasionally 
commenced  by  a ceremony  of  no  very  delicate 
description,  which  sufficed  to  render  the  fallen 
marbles  still  more  ignominious,”  MS.  Gloss. 

HYNONE.  Eyes.  Nominale  MS.  Ainene. 

He  toke  his  leve  with  drere  there. 

With  wepyng  Aanone  and  hen  full  cold. 

CAron.  Filodun.  p.  S3. 

HYRNEHARD.  The  herb  hall-weed. 

HYRON.  A comer.  See/fime. 

And  tey  hem  In  an  hm-on  there  to  lorche. 

And  askedehem  what  they  dedon  thrr  tho. 

eSron.  Vilodun.  p.  100. 

HYRT.  An  assembly.  5L) 

HYRYS.  Praise.  (J..S.) 

To  the  and  to  alle  thy  fer>’i, 

I schalle  yow  jylde  fulle  lethur  A^>*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38, 1. 13B. 

HYSEHYKYLLE.  An  icicle.  Pr,  Parv.  p 259. 

HYYETH.  Highest.  Octovian,  1771. 

HY5E.  (1)  An  eye.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  4. 

I terra,  1 bowe,  I loke,  I loute, 

Myn  hyyt  fuloweth  hire  aboule. 

Cou^er,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  111. 

(2)  High.  Nominale  MS. 

Therefore  I ichall  telle  the  a saw, 

Who  to  wold  be  A^«  he  tchall  be  law.  MS,Aohmole  61. 

II Y3T.  (1)  Called. 

(2)  Promised.  See  further  in  7/tyA/. 

My  fadur  wat  a Waltthe  kny5t. 

Dame  Itabelle  my  modur  hp^t, 

MS.  Contatu  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  48. 
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[1)  Sometimes  repeated  in  conversation,  “ I 
know  it,  Instances  are  fre<}iient  in  our 
early  dramatists.  This  vowel  was  constantly 
used  for  ay,  yes,  and  is  still  found  in  the  pro> 
vincial  dialects  in  that  sense.  A curious  c\atn> 
plcoccurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  e<l.  1623,  p.  66. 

(2)  An  eye.  See  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  9H. 

(3)  It  is  very  common  in  early  English  as  an 
augment  or  prefix  to  the  imperfects  and 
participles  of  verbs,  being  merely  a corrujitioii 
of  A.-S.ye.  It  hasl>een  considere<l  unnecessary 
to  give  many  examples.  They  will  be  found 
in  nearly  every  English  writer  previously  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  perhaps  the  follow* 
ing  references  will  be  found  useful : — A^ene, 
been.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  99;  uUent, 
blinded,  Warton,  ii.  399 ; i-bUMced,  blessed, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  159  ; built,  Hartshorne's 
Met.  Talcs,  p.  108;  i-coa^  cast,  W.  Maiies,  p.' 
344 ; i^cnowe,  know,  Wright's  Ancc.  Lit.  p. 
90  ; f-core,  chosen,  St.  Brandan,  p.  33 ; i~kaut,  \ 
caught,  Reliq.  ii.  274  ; i-kend,  known,  ib.  i. 
42  ; lasted,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  509  ; i-lawt, 

liereavcd,  Wright’s  Ancc.  Lit.  p.  90  ; i-melled, 
mixed  together,  St.  Brandan,  p.  13  ; i-menfe, 
designed,  contrived,  Chester  Plays,  i.  18, 103  ; 
utened,  injured,  Wright’s  Political  Songs,  p. 
149  ; i-putt,  put,  Rob.  Clone,  p.  460;  i-quytt, 
avenged.  Torrent,  p.  89;  i^iacred,  consecrated, 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  494  ; i-siut,  secst,  Reliq.  .\ntiq. 
ii.  277;  slain,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  488; 

i-fpilt,  destroyed,  W.  Mapes,  p.  343;  Utrice, 
shrived,  confessed,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  276 ; i* 
stoungr,  wounded,  ibid.  ii.  278 ; i-Mtrau'^t, 
stretched,  ibitL  ii.  190;  i-«core,  sworn,  Robin 
Hood,  i.  37  ; Sir  Degrevant,  1054  ; 

i.t&kfi,  taken,  Robin  Hood,  i.  50;  i-tel,  tell, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  85;  uthe,  prosper,  MS. 
Laud.  108  ; f-iren/,  gone,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211  ; 
f-trowne,  won,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  339; 
Urcorred,  warred,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  3 ; I'-jieeM, 
given,  W.  Mapes,  p.  342. 

I-BAKE.  Baked.  (^.*5.) 

or  Am  and  of  flrasc,  nf  foulc*  i-hak<!. 

He  lette  sendrn  In  cartes  to  his  fador  sake. 

MS,  Bu4t.  G33,  f.  I A. 

1-BEO.  Been.  Sec  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 
I-BOEN.  Ready;  prepared. 

I-BOREWE.  Bom.  Scvyii  Sages.  826. 
l-BUYD.  Bowed  up.  See  Wright's  Middle- 
Age  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  139. 

IBYE.  To  abie.  See  Torrent,  ji.  52. 

ICCLES.  Icicles.  Sorth.  We  have  also  ice- 
ghnggUit,  ice-nhackUt,  &c.  Abo,  spars  in  the 
form  of  icicles. 

ICE.  To  break  the  ice,  to  open  a business  or  ; 

conversation.  Var.  dial. 

ICE-BONE.  The  edge-bone  of  beef. 
ICE-CANDLES.  Icicles.  Var.  dial. 

ICH.  (1)  To  eke  out,  or  prolong.  North. 

(2)  I.  Abo,  each.  (J.-S.) 

ICHET.  The  itch.  Somertet. 

ICILY.  An  icicle.  Kent.  UrryMS. 

IDEL.  fn  idel,  in  vain.  (/f.-5.) 
lUELlCHE.  Vainly;  fnutlcssly.  (.t.S.) 


Thus  may  sen  my  beay  whel, 

Ttuil  goth  not  ideliehe  aboute. 

(Joicer,  MS.  Soc,  jtntia.  134,  f.  Ill 

I-DELVD.  Divided.  (^.-5.) 

Thllke  was  i del In  iwoo. 

MS.  Omtab.  Ft.  r.  48.  f.  97. 
IDLE.  Wandering  ; light-headed.  An  occa- 
sional use  of  the  word  in  old  plays.  Also, 
sterile,  barren.  Othello,  i.  3. 

IDLE-BACK.  An  idle  fellow.  North. 
IDLEMEN.  Gentlemen  iiamertet. 
IDLETON.  A lazy  j>crson.  Somereet.  Tliis 
word  is  formed  similarly  to  timpleion.  The 
Soliloquy  of  Ben  Bond  the  Idleton  is  printed 
in  the  dialect  of  Zummerzet,  1843,  p.  6. 

The  old  merry  monosyllabic  U quite  obliterated, 
and  in  lu  stead,  each  idleton,  and  loitering  school>boy 
with  a previous  d— n,  writes  B— ng. 

OutUny  MiMcellanie*  17^,  p.  S7« 
IDLE-WORMS,  Worms  bred  in  the  fingers  of 
lazy  girls,  an  ancient  notion  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

I-DO.  Done.  **  What  hco  woldc  bit  was  i-do,” 
Vernon  MS.  f.  9. 

IDOLASTRE.  An  idolater.  {J.~N.) 
lEN.  Eyes.  Nominale  MS. 

oral  this  ryght  nowght  y-wls  ye  reche, 

Ne  newre  moo  myn  im  two  ben  drle. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  I.  6,  f.  AI. 

I-FAKINS.  In  faith.  North.  In  some  coun- 
ties, i‘fay$  is  common. 

IF-ALLE,  Although. 

Jf-alle  the  knyghte  were  kene  and  thro, 

Thoee  owUawes  wanne  the  child  hym  fro. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  L 102. 
IFE.  The  yew  tree.  Suffolk. 

1-FET.  Fetched.  “ Forre  iffet  and  dere  i-lx)wjt 
is  goodc  for  ladvs,”  MS.  Douce  52,  f.  13. 
-I-FICCHID.  Fixetl.  {A.^S.) 

That  after >clap  in  my  mynde  so  depe 
t-flechid  la,  and  hath  luche  rote  rau;te. 

That  alie  my  Joye  and  mirthe  is  leyde  to  slepe. 

Occieve,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  184.  f.2&5. 

IFTLE,  If  thou  wilt.  North. 

IGII.  An  eye.  Nominale  MS. 

Noo  tunge  can  telle,  noon  erthly  t/fh  may  aee. 

M.S.  HnH.  8669. 

IGHT.  Owes;  possesses?  {A.-S.) 

The  beest  to  slaujte  shal  go  thou, 

And  the  lord  that  hit  ight. 

Cursor  Muntii,  M.S.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  49. 
IGNARO.  An  ignorant  ]>crson.  {Ital.) 

1 hi«  was  the  aunciem  keeper  of  that  piace, 

And  fovier-father  of  the  gyaunl  dead  ; 

His  name  tgnaro  did  hit  nature  right  aread. 

Spen»cr*$  Fnerie  t^ueene,  I.  riii.  31. 
IGNOMIOUS.  Ignominious.  Peele.  Shake- 
speare has  ignomy  several  times. 

IGNORANT.  Unknown.  Hooper. 

IGNOTE.  Unknown,  (fat.) 

1-GROTEN.  Wept.  (A.^S.) 

The  kinget  douther  bigan  thrive. 

And  wex  the  fayrest  wman  on  live; 

Of  all  thewet  w[as]  she  wU, 

That  godeweren  and  of  prU. 

The  mayden  Goideboru  was  hoten  ; 

For  hire  was  manl  a ter  i groten.  Haveink,  285. 

I-HALDE,  Held.  {A.-S.) 
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to  ft  toun.  thftt  Cftoe  U calde, 

A bridftle  wot  th«r«  oo 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil  THn.  Cantab.  (,fl3. 

IIIIT.  Yet.  Sharp’s  Cov.  Myst.  p.  149. 

IIS.  Ice.  Piers  PloaghmaDf  p.  476. 

IK.  I;  each;  eke,  also. 

IKE.  Contr.  of  Isaac.  North. 

IKLE.  An  icicle.  Noininale  MS. 

ILCE.  Each.  Wright’s  Seven  Sages,  p.  6. 

ILD.  To  yield,  or  requite.  North. 

ILDE.  An  island.  I^ngtoft,  p.  56. 

ILOEL.  Each  deal,  or  part.  Arch.  ux.  409. 

ILE.  An  island. 

And  the  day  waa  y>iett 
or  the  bfttell,  wlthowten  lett ; 

In  a place  where  they  echulde  bee, 

Yn  an  W*  wythynne  the  tee. 

Who  wat  gladd  but  kynge  Adeltton, 

Aodhyi  lordyi  everychone. 

That  the  pylgryine  wolde  take  on  hande 
For  to  fyght  wyth  Colicbrande  ? 

U.S.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  »,  f.  212. 
^ ILES.  Small  flat  insects  found  in  the  livers  of 
sheep.  Comte. 

I-LICHE.  Alike ; equally. 

For  thou^e  I tumtyme  be  uQtrewe, 
lllr  love  it  evpr  newc. 

Cur»or  Mundi,  MS.  Odl.  Trtn.  Cantab,  f.  1. 

ILK.  The  same.  (J..S.)  Uka^  each,  ever)'. 
Ilkadel,  every  part,  every  one.  Slkon,  each 
one,  every  one.  Still  in  use. 

M y name,  he  teid,  U July  Robyn  ; 
like  man  knowei  hit  welle  and  fyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.46. 
The  emperowre  answrryd  alto  tyte, 

I graunte  well  that  hcb<‘  quyte : 

All  forgeve  y here  Tyrrye, 

My  evyil  wylle  and  my  malycolye ; 

1 tvhall  delyvyr  hym  all  hyi  lande. 

And  all  the  honowre  Into  hyt  hande  ; 

And  y wyite  where  he  were. 

Y tchuldc  delyvyr  hym  lewe  and  more. 

Gye  aotweryd,  yf  y may, 

Yetchall  hym  tee  thyty/lrtf  day. 

My  freiidc,  heteyde  hatlelye. 

Go  teke  me  Erie  Tyrrye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  36,  f.  200. 

ILKE.  The  wild  swan.  Drayton. 

ILKEU.  Each.  (./,-5.) 

The  frttc  fourtl  dawei  tat. 

So  riche  wat  nevere  nun  tu  that. 

The  king  made  Rnberd  there  kntih, 

That  wat  ful  ttrong  and  ful  with. 

And  Wiliam  Wendul.  hethh  brother. 

And  Uuwc  Raven,  that  wat  that  other. 

And  made  hem  barouni  alle  thre, 

And  yaf  hem  lond,  and  other  fe. 

So  mikcl.  that  VJter  twent[i]  knihtea 
Havedcof  gengc,  dayet  and  nithet. 

Hartlok,  2352. 

ILL.  To  slander,  or  reproach.  North.  To 
be  iU  in  one’s  selft  to  be  affected  by  an  internal 
disease.  JU-teiUed^  malevolent.  lU-a-hail, 
bad  luck  to  you ! Illan^  a bad  fellow.  //L 
conditioned,  iU-conirivedf  bad'tempered,  per- 
verse, self-willed,  ///-contenien/,  inconvenient. 
UUfarand,  bad  conditioned,  ill-looking.  See 
Thornton  Rom.  p.  309.  Ill-part,  ilUreUshed^ 
disagreeable.  Ili-set,  in  difficulties. 


ILLS,  liktde  twithe  iUe,  disliked  it  much.  TUe 
nuiktdy  ill  treated.  {A.-S.) 

Sho  was  adrad.  for  he  to  thrette. 

And  durstc  nouth  the  spuslng  lette. 

But  they  hire  likada  ttaitha  ilia, 

Tbouthe  it  waa  Ooddes  willc.  HaaaUk,  llttl 

ILLFIT.  An  ale  vat  Salop. 

ILLIFY.  To  reproach,  or  defame.  North. 

ILL-MAY-DAY.  A name  given  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1517,  when  the  London  prentices  rose 
up  gainst  the  foreigners  resident  in  that  city, 
and  did  great  mischief.  Stowe  says  their 
captain  was  one  John  Lincoln,  a broker.  See 
also  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  xxv. 

ILL-THING.  St  Anthony's  fire.  Devon. 

ILLUSTRATE.  Illustrious.  Higyine.  Hall 
has  illtutre,  “ the  union  of  the  two  noble  and 
ilhuire  famelies  of  Lancastre  and  Yorke.’ 

ILLUSTRE.  To  bring  to  light  {A.-N.) 

ILL-WIND.  It  is  an  ill  wind  whitm  blows  no 
body  any  good,  a common  phrase,  implying 
that  roost  events,  however  untoward  to  some, 
are  productive  of  good  to  others.  “ That  wind 
blowes  ill,  where  she  gaines  not  something,” 
The  Sinoaking  Age,  or  the  Man  in  the  Mist, 
12mo.  Lond.  1617,  p.  164. 

I-LOKE.  Locked  up.  (X.~S.) 

With  on  worde  of  the  nuide  spoke. 

The  Holy  Goost  is  in  here  brest  {-lake. 

Xodgate,  MS.  Athmnie  39,  f.  28. 

I-LOME.  Often;  frequently.  (A.-S.)  “Over 
the  see  caste  St.  Brandan,  p.  24. 

I-LOWE.  Lied.  Jfeber. 

ILT.  A gelt  sow.  Devon. 

ILTHIN.  An  inflamed  sore.  West. 

IMAGEOUR.  A sculptor.  Lydgate. 

IMAGERIE.  Painting;  sculpture. 

IMAGINATIF.  Suspicious.  {A.-N}) 

IMAGINOUS.  Imaginative.  Chapman. 

IMBARN.  To  enclose;  to  shut  up. 

IMBASE.  To  degrade.  Harrison,  p.  205. 

Unpittled  might  he  bee. 

That  imbattt  his  degree, 

With  this  Indignitic. 

Maraceut  EMtatUu*,  1206. 

IMBECELLED.  Embezzled ; stolen. 

He  brought  from  thence  abundance  of  brave 
armes.  which  were  here  repositod  ; but  in  the  late 
warres,  much  of  the  armes  was  imb-etiCd. 

Aubrty't  WVti,  Rutfol  Soe.  MS.  p.  240. 

IMBESIL.  To  counsel;  to  advise. 

IMBOST.  The  same  as  Smhosted,  q.  v. 

IMBRAID.  To  upbraid  ; to  reproach. 

Sara  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  desiring  to  be  Ue> 
livered  from  the  impropery  and  Imbralding-,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  a certain  default. 

Becofi'a  fFarka,  1843,  p.  JSl. 

IMBKEKE.  House-leak.  Oerard. 

IMBRERS.  Embers.  Reliq.  Antlq.  ii.  84. 

IMBROCADO.  In  fencing,  a thrust  over  the 
arm.  (Ital.)  Florio  says,  p.  236,  a thrust 
given  over  the  dagger.”  See  the  Troubles  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

IMBUSHMENT.  An  ambush.  Latimer. 

IMBUTE.  Embued;  taught.  HalL 

IME.  (1)  Hoar  frost.  North. 

(2)  The  tip  of  the  nose.  Somereet, 
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I.MELE.  Together.  (^.-5.) 

IMEZ.  Near.  Warw. 

IMITATE.  To  try,  or  attempt.  EoMt. 

IMMANUABLE.  LUtlew.  Topwll 

I.MMARCESSIBLE.  Uufading.  HalL 

IMMOMENT.  UttimporUnt,  ShaJt. 

IMNER.  A gardener.  Nominate  MS. 

I-MOULED.  Spotted ; stained.  (^.-5.) 

And  with  hit  blode  shall  was«he  undefouled 
The  gyl'.e  of  man  with  mtl  of  sytine  i-mnvltd, 

i^dgatt,  MS.  Athmoie  26,  f.  H. 

IMP.  (1)  A shoot  of  a tree;  a cutting;  a bud; 
grass,  or  pasturage ; a graft.  It  is  frequently 
used  metaphorically  for  young  offspring, 
children,  &c.,  and  is  still  in  use. 

(2)  To  add ; to  eke  out.  Also,  an  addition,  an 
insertion.  In  hawking,  to  insert  a new  feather 
in  the  place  of  a broken  one. 

(3)  One  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a fishing  line. 
North. 

(4)  To  rob  a person.  Lane. 

IMPACT. 

One  Tuw  (hey  made  rcllgiouily, 

Aiid  were  of  one  aocletie  ( 

And  onely  wa»  their  tmpade 
The  forme  of  eiihers  phantaaie. 

PhiUUand  Flora,  1598. 

IMPALE.  To  encircle ; to  enclose. 

I.MPARLB.  To  spe»k ; to  debate.  (Fr.) 

IMPARTERS.  Persons  induced  to  part  with 
their  money  hy  artful  pretences. 

IMPARTIAL.  Used  sometimes  for  partial. 

IMP.ATIENCE.  Anger.  Shak. 

IMPEACHMENT.  An  hinderance.  Shak. 

I.MPED.  Planted.  Chaucer. 

IMPER.  A person  who  plants.  (yf.-S.) 

IMPERANCE.  Command;  mastery.  (Lat.)  In- 
perate,  commanded.  Ilardyng,  f.  50. 

IMPERIAL.  (1)  A kind  of  cloth. 

(2)  A game  at  cards,  mentioned  as  having  been 
played  by  Henry  VIll. 

IMPETR.ATE.  To  obtain  by  entreaty.  See  Hall. 
Richard  111.  f.  22.  Impetre,  Vita:  Patrum, 
f.97.  (A.-N.) 

IMPINGANG.  An  ulcer.  Devon.  It  is  also  called 
an  impingatt. 

IMPING-NEEDLES.  Needles  used  by  falconers 
in  imping  hawks.  See  Imp  (2). 

IMPLEACH.  To  intertwine.  Shak. 

IMPLUNGED.  Plunged  in. 

Thit  so  they  ml*ht  get  out  of  the  matt  dangeroui 
gulfe  of  Ignorance,  wherin  mulllluilef  ere  tmiJungtO. 

Dant§  PathuHith  p.  3;i4. 

IMPLY.  To  fold  up  ; to  enUngle.  Spennr. 

IMPONE.  To  interpose.  (Lat.)  Jocularly,  to 
lay  a wager.  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

IMPORTABLE.  Intolerable ; impossible. 

For  he  slon#  shsll  tread  down  the  wlnepre**,  and 
take  upon  hit  beck  the  greet  and  importable  burden 
of  your  iins  alL  Bacon’e  Worke,  1843,  p.  53, 

IMPORTANCE.  Importunity.  Not  peculiarto 
Shakespeare,  as  supposed  by  Narcs  and  Todd. 
The  word  is  used  by  Heywood.  Important, 
importunate.  (^V.) 

IMPORTLESS.  Unimportant.  Shak. 

IMPORTUNACY.  Importunity.  SAo*.  Chaucer 
has  importune. 
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] IMPORTURE.  A stratagem.  HaU. 

IMPOSE.  Imposition ; command.*  SAflA. 
IMPOSTEROUS.  Deceitful ; cheating.  Impoa- 
turioue,  Hamblet,  p.  155. 

I.MPOTENT.  Fierce ; uncontrollable.  {Lot.) 
IMPRESS.  A motto, or  device. 

IMPRIME.  To  unharhour  the  hart.  Alao  the 
same  as  Emprime,  q.  v. 

IMPRINT.  Tolmrrow.  {A...\.) 

IMPROPERY.  Impropriety.  IlaU. 

IMPROVE.  To  reprove ; to  refute.  (Lat.)  It 
also  means,  to  prove. 

Improix,  rebuke,  eihort  with  all  long>nir>ling 
and  doctrino. 

9 Tim.  lx. 9,a»  quoted imBeeon'e  VFirk«gl843,  p.  3. 

IN.  (1)  Upon  ; within. 

(2)  To  carry  in  corn,  &c.  Var.diat. 

After  that  herraete  ynned  had  hli  »cheva». 

MS.  Bodt.  291. 

(3)  7b  he  in  with  a peretm,  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  him.  A common  phrase. 

(4)  That;  if ; than.  North. 

INACTIOUS.  Anxious.  Leie. 

IN-AND-IN.  A gambling  game,  played  by  two 

or  three  persons  with  four  dice.  It  was  for- 
merly in  fashion  at  ordinaries. 

I call  tominde  1 heard  my  twelv».pcnce  say 
That  be  hath  oft  at  Chrlitmaa  berne  at  play  ; 

At  court,  at  Ih’  inm«  of  court,  and  everywhere 
Throughout  the  klngduroe,  being  (arre  and  neere. 

At  Paaaage  and  at  Humchance,  at  In  and  In, 

Where  rwearing  hath  bin  counted  for  no  aliine ; 
Where  Fullam  high  ami  low-tncn  bore  great  #way. 
With  the  quickc  helpe  of  a Bard  Cater  Trey. 

TVarcta  of  Twelre-Pence,  1630,  p.  73* 
Vour  ordlnarle*.  and  your  gamlng-achoolc*  t 
(The  game  of  MercurUw,  the  marl  of  ft>ole»> 

Doe  much  rcJoy*e  when  hU  gold  doth  appcarc. 
Sending  him  empty  with  a flea  ln*«  caret 
And  when  hee'a  gone,  to  one  another  laugh. 
Making  hl»  ineanea  the  rubjecl  of  their  u'oflTe, 

And  aay,  Ita  pity  he’s  not  bitter  taught, 

Hee’a  a falre  gamenter.  but  hia  luck  la  nought. 

In  the  meanctime,  hU  pocket*  being  acant, 

Hec  findea  a lurcher  to  supply  hia  wunt. 

One  that  ere  long,  by  phiying  in-and-in. 

Will  carry  all  hia  Inrdahip  In  a akin. 

The  Young  Gallaut‘t  tYhlrUgig,  169^ 

IN-BgVNK.  Inclining  ground.  North. 
INBASSET.  An  emba.**»y.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  77. 
IN-BETWEEN.  Between;  in  a place  that  is 
between,  far.  dial. 

IMBOWED.  Made  in  bows  or  loops. 

INBRED.  Native.  Somerset. 
INBROTHERING.  Embroidering.  Inhrowdyd 
occurs  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  261. 

INCAPABLE.  Unconscious.  Shak. 
INCARNATION-POWDER.  A kind  of  powder 
for  to  clere  the  syste  ver6  welle,”  thus  de- 
scribed in  an  early  MS.  of  medical  receipts 
XV.  Cent. — **  Take  sowj-moteme,  ysope, 
flowrcs  of  sowthemewod,  calamynte,  Iterj's  ol 
the  jeneper  tre,  of  eche  Icche  mochc,  and  the 
Ickurit  of  fencUe  sede  as  moche  as  of  allc  the 
erbis,  and  than  make  alle  these  to  powdur, 
and  than  strew  it  on  metes,  or  cte  it,  and  it 
wolle  kepc  the  seyjte,  and  claryfy  the  stotnoke 
from  allc  humercs ; and  also  it  wolle  make 
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tb<!  have  a good  appetite,  and  it  woUe  atere 
the  lowngea,  and  kepe  the  lyver  in  gode  state." 

INCESTANCY.  Incest.  Middleton,  L 2£8. 

INCH.  An  island.  Shat.  (Sc.) 

INCHES.  To  he  at  inches  with  them,  L e.  to  be 
very  near  to  them.  Devon, 

INCIIESSOUN.  Reason ; cause.  {A.-N.) 

For  loro  that  rrat  thrym  bytwene, 
made  infh«*9tMn  for  to  abyde. 

MS.  Hari.  S25S,  f UL 

INCIUMEAL.  A word  similar  in  formation  and 
sense  to pi^ce-meaL  Still  in  use  in  Warwick- 
shire. Shak. 

IN-CHORN.  The  inner  pocket  or  pouch  of  a 
fishing-nct.  Ifarto. 

INCH-PIN.  The  sweet-bread  of  a deer.  SeeCot- 
grave,  in  v.  Iloyau. 

INCIDENTS.  Chance,  incideutal  cxpences. 

INCISE.  To  cut  in.  (La/.) 

INCLEPE.  Tocal!up<m.  {A.-S.) 

Thei  in  cartit  and  ihei  in  hor«,  but  we  In  the 
name  of  oure  Lord  God  achal  inelepe. 

MS  Tonner  ^ f.  4L 

INCOLANT.  An  inhabitant.  (Lo/.) 

INCOMBROUS.  Curabenome.  {A.-N.) 

INCOME.  Arrival.  Also,  to  arrive. 

Bot  Kayoui  at  the  iiteeme  waa  kepyd  unfayre. 

Mort*  Arthurt,  MS.  lUme»tn,  t.  76. 

INCONSTANCE.  Inconstancy.  (.Y.-.V.) 

INCONTINENT.  Suddenly;  immediately.  Used 
for  incon/inentipt  the  adverb. 

INCONVENIENT.  Unsuitable;  unbecoming. 
A frequent  sense  in  old  plays. 

INCONY.  Fine;  pretty ; sweet;  delicate.  A term 
of  endearment. 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long ; let  muikk  rumble, 
WbiUt  1 In  thy  Up  do  tumble. 

Mariotc«'4  Jem  ttf  M<iUa,  iv. 
ntuper>dainty  canon,  vicar  inenng  L 
Make  no  di-Uy,  Milet,  but  away  • 

And  bring  the  wenrh  and  money. 

A Tale  of  a Tub,  vt.  901. 

IN-COS.  In  partnership.  Stietex. 

INCREATE.  Uncreated.  {Ut.) 

Myn  Owen  sone  with  me  ittrrpate 
i>challe  douu  be  tenle  to  be  Incaruate. 

Lydgate,  MS.  &tc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  L 

INCULE.  To  inculcate.  (La/.) 

INCUSS.  To  strike.  State  Papers,  i.  280. 

INCUSTUMED.  Accustomed.  Hall. 

INCUTE.  The  same  as  Incuu^  q.  v. 

Thta  doth  inetife  and  tK'at  Into  our  hearts  the  fear 
of  God,  which  expvlleth  aln. 

Arcun'a  Warke,  1843.  p.  63. 

INDE.  Azure-coloured.  (.4.-iV.) 

Thetother  hvwru-xt  to  fynde 
Ual  bU'W,  mrncallcDimde. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  Cali.  Trin.  Cantth.  f.  09. 

INDEED-LA 1 The  exclamation  of  a whining 
puritanical  person.  Shakespeare  uses  the 
phrase,  the  right  use  of  which  has  not  been 
previously  explained. 

INDEL.  Indoors.  Dmm. 

INDENT.  To  bargain.  From  Indenturt. 

INDER.  A large  quantity.  Ea»t. 

INDEX.  A lilt  of  the  chapters  to  a book;  any 
explanation  prefixed  to  a piece  of  enter- 
tainment. 


INDIFFERENT.  Impartial.  Shak. 

INDIGNE.  Unworthy. 

INDIGNIPY.  To  insult,  or  otfend. 

INDIRLY.  Carefully ; zealously. 

Than  whan  iche  wItte  it  indirly, 

Myr  ^opeschulde  be  the  more. 

Gou>er,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134.  f.  7i> 

INDISir  Belonging  to  India. 

INDUCTION.  A beginning ; an  introduction  to 
a poem,  or  play.  (iMt.) 

INDULTYF.  Indulgence ; luxury.  {A.^N.) 
Than  of  brod  doth  a 5crde  be  my  lyf, 

Me  thlnketh  thia  it  a verry  indultyf. 

Oeelewe.  MS.  8oe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  2M 

INDUMENTS.  Endowments.  (Lat.) 

INDURATE.  To  enure.  Arch,  xxviii.  148. 

INDUTE.  Clothed;  indued.  (La/.) 

INDWYNE.  To  endow.  Prompt.  Part, 

INE.  Eyes.  Minot’s  Poems,  p.  'iSL 

INEAR.  The  kidney.  Sorth. 

INECHED.  Inserted.  {A.-S.) 

INENNERADLE.  Undiscovered;  unknown. 

INPAME.  To  defame,  or  slander. 

INFANGTHEFE.  The  liberty  of  try  ing  a thief 
granted  to  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  a iib- 
bery  committed  within  it.  {A.-S.) 

INFANT.  A child ; a knight.  Spenter. 

INFANTRY.  Children.  Jomon. 

INFARING.  Lying  within.  Somer»tt. 

INFATIGABLE.  Indefatigable.  Drayton. 

INFECTIVE.  Contagious.  Palsgrave. 

INFERRE.  To  bring  in ; to  cause.  (La/.> 

INFEST.  Annoying;  troublesome. 

IN-FEW.  In  short ; in  a few  words.  Shak. 

INKORTUNE.  Misfortune.  {A.-N.) 

INFRACT.  Unbroken ; unbreakable.  (La/.) 

INFUDE.  To  pour  into.  Palsgrave. 

INFUNDID.  Confounded.  See  the  list  prefixed 
to  Batman  uppon  Bartbolomc,  1582. 

INFUSE.  Same  as  Insense,  q.  v. 

ING.  A meadow,  generally  one  lying  low  near  a 
river.  North. 

IN-GA,  To  go  in.  This  word  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

INGAN.  An  onion.  Suffolk. 

IN-GANGE.  The  porch  of  a church.  Spenser 
has  ingate,  entram*e.  See  also  Craveu  Gloss. 

INGENE.  Genius;  wit.  (La/.) 

INGENIATE.  To  contrive.  Daniel. 

INGENIOSITY.  Wit ; contrivance.  Opticke 
Glassc  of  Humours,  p.  2^. 

INGENIOUS.  Ingenuous.  These  terms  were 
often  transposed  by  early  writers. 

INGENNER.  To  generate.  The  commentators 
on  Shakespeare  have  overlooked  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Decker's 
Knight’s  Conjuring,  1607.  It  would  have 
gone  Car  towards  the  explanation  of  a difficult 
passage  in  Othello,  ii.  L 

INGENUITY.  Ingenuousness. 

INGENY.  Wit.  See  Brit.  MiLL  302 ; Opticke 
Glasseof  Humours,  p.  42. 

According  to  the  nature,  and  property  of 

Satan,  which  it  a liar,  and  the  father  of  all  lying. 

Brrun'a  H'ot'Ara,  1043,  p.  277. 

INGINER.  An  inventor,  or  creator.  (La/.) 
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Our  wcrthy  poeU.  ingi0t*r»  of  wit, 

Pounray  these  knights  In  colours : what  for  At 
But  to  be  represented  on  a singe 
By  the  shnnke  butkind  actors,  who  presage 
A dearth  of  gentlemen,  plenty  of  knights 
Fit  for  the  stcwes,  but  farrc  unAt  for  Aghts. 

Mutdlet<m’e  Timers  Metamorpfuteis,  IA06. 

INGLE.  (1)  A favourite;  a friend;  an  attend* 
ant.  Perhaps  more  correctly,  a parasite.  The 
word  was  used  sometimes  in  the  bad  sense. 

When  the  Arst  word  that  a punke  spcakcs  at  her 
ingie^  comming  into  her  chamber  in  a morning,  1 
pray  thee  send  for  some  fagots. 

Voi  Oraettii,  1033,  p.  9. 

(21  A 6re ; a flame ; a blaze.  North. 

(3)  The  same  as  Enghle,  q.  v. 

IN-GOING.  An  entrance. 

IN-GOOD-WORTH.  Well  intended. 

INGRAM.  Ignorant. 

I am  ne  clerke,  but  an  inemm  man,  of  small 
clderatioD  In  suche  arogaot  buke  farles. 

Bw/Mn's  Diatogue,  1573,  p.  3. 

INGROTON.  To  stuff,  or  surfeit.  Pr.  Part. 

IN-GROUND.  The  same  as  In-bank^  q.  v. 

INHABITED.  Uninhabited.  {Fr) 

INHERIT.  To  possess,  or  obtain.  Shak. 

INHIATE.  To  gape.  {Lai.) 

How  like  gaping  wolves  do  many  of  them  inhiate  ■ 
and  gape  after  wicked  mammon. 

Becen't  Worki,  1843,  p.^233' 

INHIBIT.  To  prohibit ; to  forbid. 

Inhibityng  them  upon  a greate  payn  not  once  to 
approche  ether  to  his  spcche  or  presence. 

Hair$  Vnion,  1548,  Hen.  V.  fol.  1. 

INHILDE.  To  pour  in.  {A.-S.) 

INHOSPITALL.  Inhospitable.  Hail. 

INIQUIETACION.  Disturbance.  See  Hall, 
Richard  111.  f.  9. 

INIQUITY.  One  of  the  names  of  the  vice  or 
buffoon  in  old  plays.  He  is  mentioned  as  old 
iniquity  by  Ben  Jonson. 

I N J E ST.  Almost ; very  nearly.  IF V#f . 

IN  JOIN.  To  join  together.  PaUgrave. 

INJURE.  Iqjury.  {A.-N.) 

INJURY.  To  injure.  Middleton. 

INK.  In  falconry,  the  neck,  or  that  part  from 
the  head  to  the  body  of  a bird  that  a hawk 
preys  upon.  See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

INKHORN.  To  use  inkhom  terms,  I e.  to  write 
affectedly,  and  use  fine  language.  '*  Eecorcke^ 
U Latin,  to  inkhomize  it,  or  use  inkhom 
tearmes,”  Cotgrave. 

INKLE.  Inferior  tape.  See  Florio,  p.  124; 
Harrison,  p.  222. 

INKLING.  A wish,  or  desire.  North. 

INK-STANDAGK.  An  ink-stand.  Sorth. 

INLAID.  Laid  in ; provided.  Yorkih. 

IN-LAWE.  To  receive.  {A.-S.) 

INLEASED.  Entangled ; inanared.  (A.-N.) 

IN-LOKE.  To  look  narrowly.  {A.-S.) 

INLY.  Inwardly;  deeply  ; thoroughly.  (A.-S.) 

INN.  (1)  This  term  was  anciently  applied  to  any 
kind  of  lodging-house,  or  residence. 

When  he  wss  tchry vsn  of  his  synnet. 

He  went  bom  into  hU  fnnsr. 

MS.  Caniab.  Tf.  v.  48,  f.  44. 

(2)  To  enclose.  Sussex. 


INNANDE.  Within.  Arch.  xu.  409. 

INNARDS.  Entrails.  Far.diaL 

INNATIVE.  Innate.  Chapman. 

INNE.  In.  The  adverb.  {A.^S.) 

INNEAW.  Presently.  Lane. 

INNERESTE.  Inmost.  {A..S.) 

INNERMORE.  The  inner.  NortK 

INNING.  A harvest,  or  gathering  in  of  com; 
enclosing.  South.  Lands  enclosed,  when  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  are  called  innings.  See 
Wright's  Mon.  Letters,  p.  105.  At  cricket, 
the  party  at  the  wicket  has  the  innings. 

INNIOLP.  Strong  thread,  such  as  shoemakers 
use.  Prompt.  Parv. 

INNOCENT.  (1)  Ignorant;  silly.  Hence  a sub- 
stantive, an  idiot. 

(2)  Small  and  pretty,  chiefly  applied  to  flowers. 
Norihampt. 

INNOM-B.-VRLEY.  Such  barley  as  is  sown  the 
second  crop,  after  the  ground  is  fallowed. 
North. 

INNORMITY.  Minority;  not  being  of  the  legal 
age  to  reign.  (Lat.) 

INNOWE.  Enough.  Lydgate  MS.  J-tiouh  oc- 
curs in  the  Vernon  MS.  f.  13. 

INOBEDIENCE.  Disobedience.  Chaucer, 

IN-OPINION.  Opiniative.  Palsgrave. 

IN-OVER.  Moreover ; besides.  fPithals. 

INPARTE.  To  mix  things  together.  Lydgate. 

IN-PLACE.  Present ; here ; in  this  place 

INPLI3ED.  Implied.  Apol.  LoU.  p.  73. 

INPORTABLE.  Unbearable.  {A.‘N.) 

INPRAVABLE.  Not  able  to  be  corrupted. 

Set  before  hit  eye*  xlway  the  eye  of  (he  tverlssliog 
Judge  and  the  InpixiMSte  Judgiag-pUce. 

3ec«n*«  Works,  1843,  p.  105. 

INPRENNABLE.  Impregnable.  {A.-N.) 

INPURTURED.  Portrayed;  pictured ; adorned. 

INQUETE.  To  inquire,  oi  seek  for.  {A.-N.) 

INQUIRATION.  An  inquiry.  Bast. 

INKED.  Red  in  colour  or  complexion. 

INRISE.  To  rise  in ; to  arise. 

Sothely  fra  thytheue  inrgets  a gret  lufe,  and 
what  thynge  that  it  trewely  towchov,  U ravatche  it 
utterly  to  it.  if5.  UruWfi  A.  i.  17- f.  188. 

IN-SAME.  Together.  {A.-S.) 

INSCULP.  To  carve,  or  engrave.  Shak. 

INSELED.  Attested  under  seal.  {A.-N.) 

INSENSE.  To  inform  ; to  make  a person  un- 
derstand a thing;  to  convince;  to  infatuate. 
North.  Sec  the  Times,  Aug.  18lh,  1843. 

IN-SENT.  Sent,  or  cast  in;  placed. 

INSET.  Implanted.  Chaucer. 

INSHORED.  Come  to  shore.  Stanihurst,  p.  29. 

INSIGHT.  A road  in  a coal  pit  that  is  driven 
into  the  work.  North. 

INSPAYRE.  Inspiration  ? 

And  my  sawle  made  thurghe  thyne  inrpa^re. 

And  gaffe  me  lymmee  semly  and  faire. 

MS.  Unroln  A.  i.  17,  f.  181. 

INSTANCE.  Motive ; cause ; proof ; example , 
information.  Shak. 

INSTANT  To  importune.  SUte  Papers,  i.  595. 

INSTATE.  To  place  in.  See  the  Troubles  of 
Queene  Elizabeth,  I639,sig.  A.  iit. 
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INSTAURED.  Renovated.  Martton. 
INSTILE.  To  name,  or  style.  Drayton. 
INSTORID.  Included;  contained.  Baber. 
INSTRUCT.  To  design,  or  appoint.  {Lat.) 
INSUFFISANCE.  Insufficiency.  (^..iV.) 
INSUIT.  Suit,  or  request.  ShaJk. 

INSURGB.  To  arise.  (£aL)  This  word  is 
also  usad  by  llardyng. 

What  mtschiefe  hath  inturfffd  In  realmes  by  in- 
tOTtiae devUion.  Hall,  Henr^  IV^.  fol.  1. 

INT.  A kind  of  sharper,  or  rogue ; the  same  as 
intaker  in  Blount. 

INTACK.  An  inclosure;  part  of  a common 
field  planted  or  sown,  when  the  other  part 
lies  f^ow.  North. 

INTELLIGENCER.  A spy.  Intelligenciariei, 
llolinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  45. 

INTEND.  To  attend  to;  to  be  intent  upon ; to 
stretch  out ; to  pretend ; to  understand  ; to 
l>€  at  leisure.  Palsgrave. 

INTENDABLE.  Attentive.  HaB. 
INTENDMENT.  Intention;  design. 
INTENTION.  Intensity  of  obsenation  on  any 
object.  Shak. 

INTERCOMMON.  ' 

About  1SS5.  all  between  Ruton-Pien  and  Castle* 
Comb  was  a rampaota,  like  Coteswoid.  upon  which 
It  borders  ; and  then  Yatton  and  CastIcsCombe  did 
intsreammon  together. 

AuOr^i  MS.  Sne.  heg.  p.  fiOO. 

INTERDEAL.  Traffic,  intercourse,  or  dealing 
between  persons.  .Renter. 

INTERESSE.  To  interest.  Often,  to  interest 
or  implicate  very  deeply. 

INTERFECTOR.  One  who  kills.  {Ut.) 
INTERGATORY.  An  interrogatory.  Shak. 
INTERMEAN.  Something  coming  between 
two  other  parts.  Ben  Jonson. 

INTERMELL.  To  intermeddle. 

But  thay  lorsd  eche  other  passynge  well. 

That  DO  spyas  durst  with  thame  intermtU. 

MS.  Lantd.  800,  f.  19 
IKTEB-MEWING.  A hawk's  mewing  from  the 
first  change  of  her  coat  till  she  turn  white. 
INTERMINABLE.  Infinite.  {A.-N.) 
INTERMITTING.  The  ague.  North. 
INTERPARLE.  A parley.  Daniel. 
INTBRPONE.  To  interpose.  i.Lat.) 
INTHRONIZATE.  Enthroned.  Hall. 

INTIL.  Into.  {A..S.) 

Vlf  scho  couthe  on  horse  ride. 

And  a thousands  men  bl  hire  syde  \ 

And  sho  were  comen  intil  helde. 

And  Engelood  sho  couthe  welde ; 

And  don  hem  of  thar  hire  were  queme, 

An  hire  bodi  couthe  yeme  i 
Ne  wolde  me  nevere  Jvele  like, 

Me  thou  ich  were  In  herene  riche. 

HeesMr.  18B. 

INTIRE.  Within.  Marlowe,  tii.  364. 
INTISYNO.  Enticement. 

Thorow  the  fendta  intUgng, 

The  doutjur  thou5t  aoodur  thyng. 

MS  Cantab.  Pf.  «.  40,  f.  45. 

INTLE.  If  you  will.  North. 

INTO.  , Within  ; short  of.  Herrf. 
INTOXICATE.  To  poison.  ( Lai.) 


INTREAT.  To  use  or  treat.  Shak. 
INTREATANCE.  Entreaty.  It  occurs  in 
Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  18. 

INTREATY.  Treatment.  Painter. 
INTRINSE.  Intricate.  Shak. 

INTROATE.  To  make  entries.  (I^it.) 
INTROITS.  Psalms  said  or  sang  while  the 
priest  was  entering  within  the  rails  of  the 
Communion  Table. 

INTRUSOUR.  An  intruder.  Lydgate. 
INTUMULATE.  Buried.  Sec  Hall,  Edw.  IV. 

f(.  34,  61 ; Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  44. 
INTURN.  (1)  Instead.  Salop. 

(2)  A term  in  wrestling,  when  one  puis  lus  thigh 
between  those  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him  up. 
Then  with  an  Inrvms  following  that« 

Upon  his  backe  he  threw  him  flat. 

PhartoHa,  1614. 

INTUSE.  A bruise,  or  contusion.  {Lai.) 
I-NU3HE.  Enough.  {A.-S.) 

INVASSAL.  To  enslave.  Daniel. 

INVECT.  To  inveigh.  Nares. 

INVINCIBLY.  This  word  seems  sometimes  to 
have  the  sense  of  invisibly. 

INVITATORY.  A hymn  of  invitation  to  prayer. 

In  the  Latin  services,  the 95 tb  psalm  is  so  called. 
INVOCATE.  To  invoke.  Shak. 

INWARD.  Intimate ; familiar.  See  Stanihurst’s 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  34. 
INWARD-MAID.  A house-maid.  Suffolk. 
INWARDS.  The  intestines.  Var.dial. 
INWHELE.  The  inner  wheel  of  a mill. 

INWIT.  Conscience ; understanding.  {A.-S.) 
INWITH.  Within.  {A.-S.) 

IN-3ETTIS.  Gets  in.  {A.^S.) 

This  name  Jbesu  Iclely  haldyne  In  mynde  drawee 
by  the  rote  vyces,  settys  vertus,  In-lawes  charytee, 
In-jettissavoureof  hevenely  thynget. 

MS  Uncotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  198!. 
I-PAYNNED.  Ornamented.  (^.-5.) 

How  than,  seyst  thou,  that  he  is  soo  lovely,  the 
whyche  evydence  Id  dede  shewith  soo  gresly  <- 
pajnmrd  and  unlovely. 

CaxUm't  ZNevrs  Prujttfut  Gltastlg  Mattr*, 

IPOCRAS.  (1)  Hippocrates. 

And  ynto  prrson  put  be  was; 

And  now  begynneth  the  ule  of  ipotres. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  30.  f.  130. 
(2)  This  beverage  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
V.  Hippoeras,  but  some  further  explanation 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  onacceptable.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  thus  described  in  a 
MS.  of  medical  and  other  receipts — “ To  make 
ypocrasae  for  lords  with  gyngcr,  synamon,  and 
graynes,  sugour,  and  turcsoll : and  for  comyn 
pepull  g)'nger  canell,  longc  peper,  and  clar^* 
fyed  hony.  Lokc  ye  have  feyre  pewter  basens 
to  kepe  in  your  pouders  and  your  ypocrasse 
to  ren  ynne,  and  to  vj.  basens  ye  muste  have 
vj.  renners  on  a perche,  as  ye  may  here  see ; 
and  loke  your  poudun  and  your  gynger  be 
redy  and  well  paryd  or  hit  be  beton  into 
poudiu-.  Gynger  colombync  is  the  best  gyn- 
ger ; mayken  and  balandyne  be  not  so  good 
nor  bol&om.  Now  thou  knowist  the  proper- 
tecs  of  ypocras.  Your  poudurs  must  be  made 
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ereryche  by  themselfe»  and  leid  in  a bledder 
in  (tore,  haoge  tore  your  percbe  with  baggs, 
and  that  no  bagge  twoycbe  other,  but  bi^n 
twoyche  basen.  The  fyrtt  bagge  of  a galon, 
every  on  of  the  other  a potell.  Fyrst  do  into 
a ba^n  a galon  or  ij.  of  red  wyne ; then  put  in 
your  pouders,  and  do  it  into  the  renners,  and 
ao  Into  the  aeconde  bagge.  Then  take  a pece, 
and  aaaay  it ; and  yef  hit  be  enythy ng  to  stronge 
of  gynger,  alay  it  uithe  lynamon ; and  yef  it  be 
strong  of  synamon,  alay  it  withe  sugour  cute. 
And  thus  schall  ye  make  perfyte  ypocraa. 
And  loke  your  bagges  be  of  boUell  clothe,  and 
the  mouthes  opyn,  and  let  it  ren  in  v.  or 
vj.  I>agges  on  a perche,  and  under  every*  bagge 
a dene  basen.  The  draftes  of  the  spies  is 
good  for  sewies.  Put  your  y*pocrase  into  a 
stanche  wessell,  and  byude  open  the  mouthe 
a bleddur  strongly ; then  ser>e  forthe  waffers 
and  ypocrasse.’*  This  is  printed  in  the  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  161.  but  1 have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  original  manuscript,  and  1 am 
afraid  it  has  not  been  quite  correctly  copied 
in  some  few  instances.  Another  teceipt,  much 
more  simple  and  intelligible,  is  given  in  Ar* 
nold's  Chronicle ; — “ Take  a quarte  of  red 
wyne,  an  ounce  of  synamon,  and  balfc  an  unce 
of  gy  nger ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  greynes, 
and  long  peper,  and  halfe  a pounde  of  suger ; 
and  hrose  all  this,  and  than  put  them  in  a bage 
of  wullen  clothe,  made  therefore,  with  the 
wyne  ; and  lete  it  hange  over  a vessel,  tyll  the 
wyne  be  rune  thorowe.”  A third  receipt  is 
given  by  Cogan, — **  Take  of  cinamou  two 
ounces,  of  ginger  half  an  ounce,  of  grains  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce : punne  them  grosse,  and 
put  them  into  a pottle  of  good  claret  or  white 
wine,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar : let  all  steep 
together  a night  at  the  least,  close  covered  in 
some  bottle  of  glasse,  pewter,  or  stone ; and 
when  you  would  occupy  it,  cast  a thinne  linncn 
cloath  or  a piece  of  a boulter  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as 
you  will  drink  at  that  time,  keeping  the  rest 
close,  for  so  it  will  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor, 
and  virtue  of  the  wine  and  spices.'*  Ipocras 
seems  to  have  been  a grut  favourite  with  our 
ancestors,  being  served  op  at  every  entertain- 
ment, public  or  private.  It  generally  made  a 
part  of  the  last  course,  and  was  taken  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  with  wafers  or  some  other 
light  biscuits.  According  to  Pegge,  it  was  in 
use  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  brought  in  at 
Christmas  at  the  close  of  dinner. 

• IPRES.  A kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  the 
Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  3. 

I-QUERE.  Every  where.  Gawayne, 

1-RADE.  Read ; perused.  {J.-S,) 

Here  lettrse  were  not  for  to  Uyne. 

They  were  i-roS#  sraooge  hem  tile. 

MS.  Hart.  SSSS,  f.  11& 
IRAIN.  A spider.  See^fram. 

To  tkulk  sU  Omifi  thou  msde  taulc  hie. 

MS.  OKI.  V§$yti».  D.  etl.  t tj. 


IRALE.  A kind  of  predoQS  stone. 

Hir  payetrellt  WASorira/e  fyne, 

Hlr  cropoure  wu  ororpharv. 

MS.  Unci^.i  A.  i.  17.  r.  149. 

IRAN.  An  eagle.  Skinner, 

IRE.  Iron.  WfMt. 

He  let  nine  platut  of  Ire, 

Sumdel  tliinne  and  bmde.  MS.  Lund.  f.  92. 

IRENESE.  Rennet.  Somertet. 

IHEN-llARDE.  The  herb  vervain. 

IREOS.  The  orris  powder.  See  Gerard. 

IRISH.  An  old  game,  similar  to  backgammon, 
but  more  complicated. 

IRISIIRY.  The  Irish  people.  Also,  Highlan- 
ders and  Isles-mcn. 

IRISH-TOYLE.  According  to  the  Fratcmitye 
of  Vacabondcs,  1575,  an  Irishe  Toyle  is  he 
that  carrieth  his  ware  in  hys  wallet,  as  laces, 
pins,  poyntes,  and-  such  like.  He  useth  to 
shew  no  wares  untill  he  have  his  almes  ; and 
if  the  good  man  and  wyfe  be  not  in  the  way, 
he  procureth  of  the  children  or  scn*ants  a 
fleece  of  wool,  or  the  worth  of  xij.  d.  of  some 
other  thing,  for  a peniworth  of  his  wares.’* 
The  same  character  is  mentioned  in  Dekker's 
Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  1620,  sig.  B.  iu. 

IRK.  Tedious ; slow  • weary. 

Yn  Godtlya  a«rvyac  are  awyche  men  yrJIr, 

When  they  come  unto  the  kyrke. 

MB.  Hart.  )7St,  {.  30. 
Of  hyr  they  were  nevyr  >rArr. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  3fl,  f.  74. 

IRNING.  The  same  as  /renese,  q.  v. 

IRON.  To  taste  a cheese,  by  running  a cheese- 
swoop  in.  North. 

IRON-MOULUS.  Yellow  lumps  of  earth  or 
soft  stone  found  in  chalk.  Oxon. 

IRON-SICK.  A ship  or  boat  is  said  to  be  iron 
sick,  when  the  speeks  arc  so  eaten  away  with 
the  rust,  or  the  nails  so  worn,  that  they  stand 
hollow  in  the  planks,  so  that  the  ship  takes 
in  water  by  them. 

IRON-SIDED.  Rough;  unruly.  Eaat. 

IROUR.  Anger.  Sevyn  Sages,  954. 

IROUS.  Angry;  passionate. 

Thccolerik  froward  tulle  of  dyecet, 

Irv%u  lo  hert,  prodriralle  Id  expciia. 

MS.  Contob.  Ft.  i.  6.  f.  IM\. 
It  ea  none  honour  to  roe  to  owttray  hyi  koyghttea, 
Thoghe  5e  bee  ireua  roene  that  ayrei  one  hi»  nedca. 

Morte  Mrthurt,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.67. 
Charytd  yi  nat  inu. 

And  charytd  yi  nat  cnvcytoiia. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  47. 

IRP.  A fantastic  grimace,  or  contortion  of  the 
body.  Ben  Joneon. 

IRRECUPERABLE.  Incapable  of  being  re- 
covered.  See  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  27. 

IRRECURABLE.  Incurable.  Halt. 

IRREVERBERATION.  VibraUon.  (Lat.) 

IRRUGATE.  To  wrinkle.  (Lat.)  * 

ISAAC.  The  hedge-sparrow.  fVorc.  Comipied 
from  Htitugge^  q,  v. 

ISCHEWE.  Issue;  progeny. 

Thar*  ee  nooe  lecAetee  of  ui  on  this  erthe  sprongenr. 

Marit  Arthnr*,  MS.  Lffscoln.  f.  73. 

ISE.  I.  In  the  North,  I am,  I shall. 
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ISKLBON.  An  edge-bone  of  beef.  See  Arch, 
liii.  371.  Still  in  use. 

18BNGRIN.  The  namegiven  to  the  wolf  in  the 
romance  of  Renard.  (Lat.  Afed.) 

T-SE5E.  Saw.  See  St.  Brandan,  p.  8. 

ISHER.  High;  lofty.  Yorkth. 

ISING.  A kind  of  pudding.  Sec  Withala,  ed. 
1608,  p.  121;  Wyl  Backe,  p.  12.  According 
to  some,  a sausage. 

I-SJWED.  Followed.  (d,-S.) 

For  threo  dawet  heo  habbrt  I me. 

And  Dou5t  ne  habbeth  to  mete. 

MS.  laud.  irjB.  f.  1. 

ISLAND.  Tlie  aisle  of  a church,  called  in 
medieval  Latin  intuh  / 

ISLANDS.  Iceland  dogs;  shock-dogs. 

ISLE-OF-WIGilT-PARSON.  A cormorant.  ImU- 
• hind  of  very  hard  cheese 

made  there. 

ISLES.  Embers  ; hot  ashes.  Lane.  Thesmall 
black  particles  of  soot  are  so  called  in  Lincoln- 
shire. “ Isyl  of  {yre, /aviUa,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  266. 

I-SODE.  BoUed.  (d.-S.) 

More  him  likede  that  llkeglite. 

Thane  ani  flcchyi  i^td4  othur  brosL 

MS.  lOe,  f.  18. 

ISPY.  Hide-and-seek.  Var.  dial, 

ISRUM.  A long  stupid  tale.  Line. 

TSSF.S.  Earth-worms.  Hanlt. 

ISSIIEN.  To  issue,  or  rush  out. 

Whan  the  ctie  cried,  walkand  waa  non  lene, 

Bot  (oinnet  hied.  a«  ther  no  man  had  bene. 

The  Scuttis  percey  ved  wele  thei  durst  not  iuhtn  oute, 
It  neghed  nere  metesci,  than  rosup  alle  the  route. 
At  the  hie  midday  went  the  ScoUls  men, 

Tuo  myle  was  ther  way,  to  thecastelieorHetfen. 

Langto/et  Chrwtkte,  p.  8M. 

ISSU.  The  entrails  of  an  animal. 

1ST.  I will.  Also,  is  it?  North. 

I ST  A.  Art  thou  ? York$H, 

ISTIA.  The  following  receipt  for  making  “ a 
whyte  trett  that  is  callyd  plastare  i#/ia  or 
syne”  is  from  a curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century Take  mete  oylc,  and  sett  hit  one 
the  fyre,  and  than  put  thereto  literage  off 
gold,  sylver,  or  lede ; and  than  store  them 
J0^\\  togethur ; and  than  take  wbyte  lede,  and 

^put  thereto  powder  of  serews  and  codilbon 
therto ; and  than  let  them  sethe  welle,  and 
alwey  stare  them  tille  bit  be  hard  and  tbeke  ; 
and  than  take  a pynte  of  oylc  and  of  the  litow 
rage  a quartone,  and  of  whyte  led  a quartonc, 
and  of  senu  a quorton,  and  a quarton  of 
codilbone,  but  loke  that  bit  stonde  most  be 
the  literage,  and  this  wolbe  a godc  trett  for 
alle  features  and  hott  sorys.  Yt  wyllc  also 
hele  a wownde,  withowt  eny  instnimentes  of 
lurgerye ; the  whiche  trett  or  istia  wollc 
garre  the  matcre  to  yssen  owte  at  the  wownde, 
and  hcle  it  in  a monyth  or  letylle  more,  the 
wheche  wonde  wold  not  be  hclyd  in  halfe  a 
ycrc  be  the  warkc  of  surgerd.  And  instede 
of  codilbon  it  y$  to  be  noted  that  tansy,  hemp- 
icd,  or  the  croppys,  whyle  they  be  grcnc, 
maye  be  takyn ; and  the  achede  therof  wolle 


serve  alle  the  yerc  for  the  is/ia.  Tak  also  the 
levys  of  red  cole,  mowshere,  and  bugle,  of 
ecchc  a handfulle  and  a halfe,  and  than  stamps 
tharae,  and  streyne  them  wyth  gode  whyle 
wyne,  and  so  therof  drynkc  every  day  iij. 
sponefulle  at  morne,  and  as  moche  at  ny;th, 
til  je  be  hoole.” 

I-SU03E.  In  swoon.  St.  Brandan,  p.  1. 

IT.  Yet.  Wfti.  In  the.  North.  Formerly 
used  for  he  and  the.  It  also  signifies  a beating 
or  correction. 

The  Journle  seroith  wondrous  long, 

The  which  I have  to  make. 

To  teare  myaclfeand  beate  my  bralnes. 

And  all  for  W Isdomes  take ! 

And  <f,  Ood  knowes  what  >nay  befall. 

And  what  luck  God  will  send. 

If  ahe  will  loue  me  when  I come 
At  this  myjournyeaend. 

Marring*  uf  fVU  and  fFisdome,  1579. 

ITAILLE.  Italy.  Chaueer. 

ITALIANATE.  Italianized;  having  adopted 
the  fashions  of  Italy. 

ITCH.  To  creep  ; to  jet  out.  Kent.  Also,  to 
be  very  anxious. 

ITCH-BUTTOCK.  The  game  of  Levtl-eoilf  q.  v. 
Florio  has,  **  Gioc^re  a letaculOf  to  play  at 
Icvell  culc,  or  itch  buttock.”  Skinner  spells 
it  differently,  “ Level  coyf,  vox  tesseris  glo* 
bulosis  ludentium  propria,  a Fr.  G.  levex  le  cut, 
culum  eleves  (i.  e.)  assurgas,  ct  locum  cedas 
snccessori,  vices  ludendi  pnchcas,  nobis  ctiam 
^ifcA  buttock,  imo  etiam  Italis  eodem  scusu 
Giocarea  Ldva  culo  usurpatur.” 

ITCHE.  I.  Somerset. 

ITCH  FULL.  Itehy.  PaUtfrave.  ^ 

ITEM.  A hint.  fVore.  ^ 

ITEMS.  Tricks ; fancies ; caprices.  Devon, 
ITER,  To  renew  a thing.  {A.-N.) 

I-THE.  To  pro6{>er.  {A.^S.) 

ile  it  blynde  that  may  *e,  , 

He  1»  riche  that  ahalle  nerer  iMhe. 

Archtdologia,  Xklx.385. 

I-TOYLED.  Wearied.  {A.^S.) 

And  tone  thei  heddm  on  hymieyd 
Heore  irharpv  clochet  alle  thu  ; 

Hit  was  In  a cleolful  pleyt, 

Reulhllche  i-togleH  to  and  fro. 

For  aumme  were  ragged  and  tayled. 

Mid  brnde  bunches  on  heore  bak  { 

Scherpe  clauwes,  and  longe  nayled  ( 

Nat  non  of  hem  withouten  lac. 

I Kemoa  MS,  Bodleian  UfTorp, 

IV,  In.  Iniiv,  into.  North.  ' 

I-VALID.  Deposed;  made  to  descend. 

And  mighty  tyrauntes  ftom  hir  royall  tee 
Hr  hathe  i-aahd  and  put  adoune. 

Lgdgate,  MS.  Atltmole  .’19.  f.  ri6.  » 

IVELE.  Evil ; injury  : sickness.  {A.-S.) 

ftoberd  hire  ledde,  that  waa  Red. 

That  have  thamed  for  hire  the  ded 
Of  ani  havedehiremisseyd. 

Or  hand  with  ivalt  onne  leyd.  Havelok,  IC89. 

< Than  him  tok  an  ivel  strong, 

Thai  he  we[l]  wUte,  and  underfong. 

That  his  deth  watromen  him  on.  ibid.  114, 
IVIN.  h-y.  North. 
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IVOURE.  Ivory.  (A.-W) 

With  fulde  and  tvntrr*  that  ao  brlghte  aehone. 

That  aUaaboute  (he  bewte  men  may  »e« 

L^gatt,  Ratcimton  MS.  f.  34. 

1\T.  Aubrey  mentions  & curious  custom,  wliich 
1 believe  is  now  quite  obsolete,  “in  several 
parts  of  Oxfordshire,”  he  says,  ” particularly 
at  Lanton,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  maid* 
servant  to  ask  the  man  for  ivy  to  dress  the 
bouse,  and  if  the  man  denies  or  neglects  to 
fetch  in  ivy,  the  mmd  steals  away  a pair  of  his 
breeches,  and  nails  them  up  to  the  gate  in  the 
yard  or  highway.” 

IVY-BUSH.  The  ivy-bush  was  formerly  hung 
out  at  taverns,  to  signify  that  good  wine  was 
sold  there.  The  following  from  a rare  work 
by  Braitbwaite,  Law  of  Drinking,  12mo. 
Lond.  1617r  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  given 
entire  t 

A president  <if  binding  ang  out  apprentite  to  fAt 
known  tnuU  of  tht  /vp-butAt  or  Rfd-ltttioo  { taktn 
out  oftht  ancitnt  rrgitttr-baoke  of  Potina. 

Be  it  knowneunto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
I Ralph  Rednose  of  RuDDing<i*plggot  in  the  counlle 
of  Tume-Tap,  bowier,  am  tide  and  fast  bound  unto 
Francis  Fiery-facc  in  all  up>carouiet,  in  twenty  pots 
sterling  ; that  is  to  uy,  not  by  the  common  can  or 
Jug  now  used,  but  by  the  ancient  full  top  and  good 
measure,  according  to  the  laudable  cuttorne  of  the 
Red  LetCice  of  Nip.scalpe;  to  the  which  said  pay- 
ment well  and  truely  to  be  made,  1 bind  me,  my 
beirea,  ale>squirca.  pot-companions,  lick<wimblrs, 
malt-wormes,  vine>frettera,  and  other  faithfutl 
drunkards,  flrtnely  by  these  presents : Daled  the 
thirteenth  of  Scant-sobrr,  and  sealed  wkh  O I 
tick*,  and  delivered  with  a bowlc  and  a broome  in 
the  prcaence  the  oatJer,  the  tapster,  and  the  cham- 

berUlne. 

rVY-GIRL.  A writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, quoted  by  Brand,  i.  35,  mentions  a sort 
of  sport  used  in  Kent  during  the  month  of 
February,  where  the  girls  were  burning  in 
triumph  a figure  which  they  had  stolen  from 
the  hoys,  cilled  a holly-boy,  whilst  the  boys 
were  doing  the  same  with  another  figure  called 
an  tey-yirf.  All  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
panied with  loud  huzzas,  noise,  and  acclama- 
tioBi.  The  writer  adds,  ” what  it  all  meant 


I cannot  tell,  although  I inquired  of  several  of 
the  oldest  people  in  the  place,  who  could  only 
answer  that  it  bad  always  been  a sport  at 
this  season  of  the  year.” 

IWE.  A Jew.  Nominate  MS. 

Trowc  thU  for  tio  Inyog, 

And  namely  leve  her  of  no  Iwt, 

For  ft]  thus  dud  thd  with  Jhesa. 

Curtor  Sfundi,  ifS.  Cotl.  TWn.  Cantab,t.  MSl 

IWE  RE.  A remedy,  or  cure.  Pr»  Pan. 
1-WllILS.  In  the  mean  time. 

His  n>odlr  i-whilt  gartecallea  knavt, 

And  hightc  hym  grrte  gyftli  to  hafe. 

jg&Lin<o/nA.i.  ir.r.se. 
I-WIS.  Certainly ; truly ; undoubtedly ; to  wit  | 
especially;  besides.  (./i-.S.)  After  the  fif- 
teenth century,  this  sense  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a pronoun  and  a verb,  I know, 
Btrafrynde,  l-acid  Adam, 

/•wyttt  thou  art  a wytty  man. 

Thou  ahaJt  wel  drynk  therforc. 

MS.  Cnntob.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  40. 

I am  alwayea  troubled  with  the  litherlurdcn, 

I love  BO  to  Unger ; 

I am  to  taay,  the  motte  groweth  an 
Inch  thick  on  the  top  of  my  finger  1 
But  if  you  lUt  to  knowe  my  name, 

/ tvit  I am  to  well-knowen  to  some  men  t 
My  name  la  Idlenet,  the  flower 
Of  the  frying-pan  I 

My  mother  had  ij.  whelps  at  one  litter. 

Both  home  In  Lent ; 

So  we  ware  both  put  into  a mueaellbote, 

And  came  aallng  In  e towet  yeareoucr  tea  Into 
Kent.  iforring*  V snd  IVitdomt,  1579. 
IX.  An  axle-tree.  Sussex. 
lYRNE.  Iron.  North. 

Wyth  gunneagret,  and  other  gret  ordinance. 

Them  to  help  and  to  avanc, 

With  many  a prowd  parya  ; 

Oayly  peynted  and  ttufilH  welle, 

Ribawdeaarmyd  wkh  t|rme  and  itele, 

Wat  never  better  o(T  devyee.  AaflQ.  U.  99. 

IZEY-TIZEY.  Uncertainty.  Devon, 

IZLE.  Hoar  ftost.  North. 

IZZARD.  The  letter  Z.  Var.  dial.  More 
generally  pronounced  izxet. 

IJEN.  Eyes.  See  Langtoft,  p.  229. 
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